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TO  WALTER  WILSON,  ESQ-,  OF  BATH. 


Mt  dsab  Sib, 


London,  SeptombM',  1840. 


Thbbb  is  no  one  to  whom  I  can  more  fitly  inicribe  thii  volume  than  the 
anthor  of  <  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe,'  who  has  so 
well  socceeded  in  domg  justice  to  the  fair  fiune  of  that  great  and  excellent 
man,  and  in  recovering  the  memory  of  those  public  services  which  entitle  him 
to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  patriots  and  benefactors  of  his  country. 

Up  to  the  publication  of  your  work,  though  De  Foe  had  slept  with  his 
fathers  for  nearly  a  century,  no  satisfactory  attempt  had  been  made  to  do 
homage  to  his  worth,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  no  English  author  of  equal  merit 
of  whom  so  little  was' popularly  known.  The  narrative  of  Mr  Chalmers, 
though  valuable  in  some  respects,  was  far  toa  scanty  to  satisfy  the  admirers 
of  De  Foe,  or  to  assist  them  in  attaining  a  just  knowledge  of  his  character 
as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  while  the  introductbn  to  Mr  Cadell's  edition  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe'  is  rather  a  criticism  than  a  memoir.  As  you  well  remark : — 
"  Thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  the  narratives  of  De  Foe,  must  be  satisfied 
that  no  one  could  be  so  competent  to  become  his  own  biographer  as  the 
author  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe/  His  aocurate  pabtmg  firom  nature,  his  skill 
in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  the  interest  which  he  contrives  to  throw 
over  die  commonest  incidents,  all  combine  to  enchant  the  reader,  and  to 
inspire  a  wbh  that  so  masterly  a  pen  had  been  employed  in  telling  his  own 
story  to  posterity.  This  was  in  a  sneasure  demanded  by  the  eventful  nature 
of  his  life,  and  the  misrepresenta^dons  which  he  sufiered  from  his  political 
cppments;  nor  is  the  regret  diminished  when  we  consider  the  multiplicity  of 
his  writings,  which  being  mostly  anonymous,  are  now  in  some  measure  difficult 
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to  be  identified.  In  the  absence  of  his  own  pen^  a  biography  of  De  Foe  firom 
the  hands  of  a  contemporary,  conversant  with  his  history,  and  competent  to 
appreciate  his  character,  would  have  been  a  rich  addition  to  our  literature. 
But  he  probably  out-lived  all  his  friends,  and  neglected  to  preserve  the  requisite 
materials  for  such  a  work/' 

To  supply  the  deficiency,  there  required  a  person  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  the  ptriod  IS  whifih  Pf  Foe  flourished,  and  master 
of  his  various  works,  in  connection  with  all  that  has  been  said  of  him  by  his 
friends  and  Ms  enitties  $  and  the  result  has  shown,  that  no  one  could  have 

been  found  more  qualified  for  the  task  than  yourself. 


Ipdependantljr  of  this  cfaMi  upon  wj  marked  rwpect,  the  nre  liberality 
whiph  has  afforded  me  the  free  use  of  your  vplu((ble  libjrary,  end  which  hM 
aloi^e  enabled  ine  to  proceed  with  iiqr  important  undertaking,  of  flemishing 
the  reading  world  with  th^  first  ^d  only  complete  CQllection  of  the  writings 
of  Daniel  De  Foe,  amply  entitles  you  to  thb  public  acknowledgment  of  my 
gratitiide* 

Bdiire  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your  i^pst  ohU|ed  i»d  fttithful  S#rviuitf 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 
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Mr  Cbalhsbs,  in  his  '  Life  of  De  Foe/jastlj  femarkg,  tliat  **  it  is  one  of  tbe 
chief  reproaches  of  our  press,  that  no  nniform  collected  edition  of  the  works  of 
this  eminentlj  national  writer  has  ever  appeared.*'  Hitherto  the  possession  of 
an  jthfaig  like  a  oollecticm  of  De  Foe's  writings  has  amounted  to  an  enviable 
monopoly,  the  result  of  infinite  expense  and  infinite  research;  and  thus  it  is 
that  productions  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  ot  every  reader,  high  or  low, 
are  encased  as  rare  jewels  within  the  library  doors  of  a  few  wealthy  literati. 
The  present  edition  will  furnish  the  world  with  an  entire  collection  of  these 
works,  at  a  price  which  will  render  them  accessible  to  the  humblest  classes, 
and  in  a  form  which  will  not  disgrace  the  book-case  of  the  nighest. 

Be  Foe  was  a  giant  in  literature :  there  is  no  English  author  who  has 
written  so  yariously,  and  few  who  have  written  so  welL  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  sulgect  which  has  not  been  illustrated  by  his  graceftd  and  powerfiil 
pen.  There  is  no  class  of  readers  to  whom  he  does  not  successfully  address 
himself.  Though  known,  until  of  very  late  years,  almost  entirdy  as  a  writer 
of  fiction,  which  will  probably  constitute  the  basis  of  his  fame  in  succeeding 
times,  it  was  for  politics  chiefly  that  he  acquired  distinction  with  his  contem- 
poraries, who  bore  witness  to  the  influence  of  his  writings.  In  the  conflict  of 
parties  firom  Ute  reign  of  Charles  II  to  the  accession  of  George  I,  few  persons 
took  a  more  active  share;  and  in  tiie  number  of  his  publications,  he  probably 
outstripped  all  the  otiier  writers  of  his  time.  During  ten  of  his  busiest  years, 
and  those  the  most  &ctiouB  in  English  history,  he  was  tiie  sole  writer  of  a 
periodical  fefer  which  appeared  three  times  a  week,  and  contained  many 
elaborate  essays  upon  tiiemost  important  subjects  in  trade  and  politics.  These, 
and  his  other  labours,  constitute  a  mine  which  none  can  explore  witiiout  being 


enriehed  with  much  that  is  precious  in  wisdom,  impressive  in  eloquence,  and 
striking  in  truth.     Many  of  the  topics  upon  which  he  employed  his  pen,  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  extending  even  to  the 
foundations  of  government,  and  the  principles  that  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
society.     If  their  purpose  was  temporary,  their  utility  is  far  from  having 
ceased  with  the  occasion :  for  without  insisting,  that  it  is  never  unseasonable 
to  recal  the  attention  of  mankind  to  such  subjects,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
no  man  who  sits  down  to  study  the  history  of  his  country  with  minute  exactness, 
can  hope  for  satisfaction  upon  a  variety  of-points,  without  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  De  Foe. 


THE  LIFE 


OF 


DANIEL   DE    FOE 


DA.NIBL  De  Foe,  or  Foe,  as  the  name  was  originally  spelt,*  was  bom  in  London, 
in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  the  year  1661  .t  The  name  is  obviously  a  cor- 
raption  oifoly  and  of  French  origin.  For  centnries  there  \yas  a  family  so  called  seated 
in  Warwickshire,  as  we  are  informed  by  De  Foe  himself  in  his  *  Tour  through  Great 
Britain.'  Whether,  however,  the  author  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe*  was  or  was  not  entitled 
to  claim  affinity  with  Norman  blood,  is  as  uncertain  as  it  is  immaterial.  What  he  may 
have  wanted  in  titles  of  honour,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune,  was  amply  compensated  for  in 
the  possession  of  many  other  excellences  of  a  far  more  valuable  nature. 

The  grandfather  of  De  Foe,  the  first  person  among  his  ancestors  of  whom  anything 
is  pocdtively  known,  was  a  substantial  yeoman  who  farmed  his  own  estate  at  Elton,  in 
Northamptonshire.  The  old  gentleman  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  which  indicated  both  liis 
wealth  and  his  principles  as  a  Royalist,  for  the  Puritans  did  not  allow  of  the  sports  of 
the  field,  though  his  grandson  {contra  bonos  mores)  sometimes  indulged  in  them.  In 
aDnding  to  this  circumstance,  our  author  in  one  of  the  Reviews,  in  reference  to  the 
practice,  common  in  his  time,  of  bestowing  names  that  were  the  result  of  party  animosity 
upon  the  brute  creation,  says, — ^^  I  remember  my  grandfather  had  a  huntsman,  that 
used  the  same  fiuniliarity  with  his  dogs,  and  he  had  his  Roundhead  and  his  Cavalier, 


*  Upon  what  occasion  it  was  that  De  Foe  made  the  alteration  in  his  name,  by  conDecting 
with  It  the  foreign  prefix,  nowhere  appears.  His  enemies  said  he  adopted  it  because  he  w^ould 
not  be  thought  an  Englishman ;  but  this  is  a  mere  absurdity.  Oldmixon  intimates,  that  it  was  not 
ontD  after  he  bad  stood  in  the  pillory  that  he  changed  his  name ;  and  Dr  Browne  tells  us,  that  he 
did  it  at  the  suggestion  of  Hariey — 

**  Have  I  not  chang'd  by  your  advice  my  name  ?** 

But  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  testimony  of  either  of  these  writers  when  speaking  of  De 
Foe.  His  motive  was,  probably,  a  dislike  to  his  original  name,  either  for  Its  import,  or  its 
banhness ;  or  he  might  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  it  to  its  Norman  origin.  A  correspondent 
taaTiDg  bantered  the  *  Review,*  upon  its  Import,  he  replies,  "  If  the  gentleman  has  a  favourable 
opinioD  of  the  '  Review,'  we  fimcy  be  will  not  dislike  it  upon  the  account  of  the  author's  name, 
as  like  a  thing  which  he  himself  is  not ;  being  a  foe  in  name  only,  not  in  nature  to  anybody." 

t  Until  of  late  years,  it  was  doubtful  in  what  town  or  coimty  he  was  bom,  and  even  whether 
he  was  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner.  A  Tory  writer,  who  published  a  lampoon  upon  him  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  under  the  title  of  *  The  True-bom  Hugonot ;  or  Daniel  Dc  Foe,  a  Satyr,* 
supposes  him  to  have  been  of  French  extraction,  and  to  have  come  into  England  with  the  perse- 
cuted Protestants,  or,  as  this  author  would  term  them,  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
speaks  thus: — 

*'  Out  of  this  rebel  herd  our  rebel  sprang. 

And  brought  the  virtues  of  the  soil  along, 

A  mod  behaviour  and  a  fluent  tongue  ; 

With  uplift  eyes,  and  with  ambitious  heart, 

On  England's  theatre  to  act  his  part.'* 

a 
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his  Goring,  and  his  Waller,  and  all  the  generals  of  both  armies  were  hounds  in  his 
pack  ;  till  the  times  tmming,  the  old  gentleman  was  fain  to  scatter  the  pack,  and  make 
them  up  of  more  dog-like  surnames.'*  It  was  probably  from  this  relative  that  De  Foe 
inherited  a  freehold  estate,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  vain,  and  which  seems  to  have 
influenced  his  opinions  in  his  theory  of  the  right  of  popular  election,  and  of  the  British 
Constitution.  He  refers  to  it  in  one  of  the  Reviews  in  the  following  terms : — *^  I  have 
both  a  native  and  an  acquired  sight  of  election,  in  more  than  one  place  in  Britain,  and 
as  such  am  a  part  of  the  body  that  honourable  house  represents ;  and  from  hence,  I 
believe,  may  claim  a  right,  in  due  manner,  to  represent,  complain,  address,  or 
petition  them." 

Our  author's  father,  James  Foe,  a  younger  son  of  the  Elton  squire,  was  a  person 
of  a  very  different  cast, — a  rigid  dissenter,  and  from  him  his  son  appears  to  have 
imbibed  the  grounds  of  his  opinions  and  practice.  He  was  apprenticed  to  John  Levit, 
a  butcher  in  London,  and  afterwards  followed  this  trade  upon  his  own  account,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  retiring  from  business  upon  a  respectable  competency, 
some  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  or  about  the  year  1707. 

The  following  curious  memorandum,  signed  by  him  in  1705,  throws  some  light  on 
his  character,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  times  : — *'  Sarah  Pierce  lived  with  us,  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since,  about  two  years ;  and  behaved  herself  so  well  that  we 
recommended  her  to  Mr  Cave,  that  godly  minister,  which  we  should  not  have  done,  had 
not  her  conversation  been  becoming  the  gospel.  From  my  lodgings,  at  the  Bell,  in  Broad 
street,  having  left  my  house  in  Throgmorton  street,  October  10,  1705.  Witness  my 
hand.  Jambs  Foe." 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  our  author's  immediate  ancestors.  He  had  some  col- 
lateral relations,  to  whom  he  alludes  occasionally  in  his  writings,  but  with  too  much 
brevity  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  kindred.  In  his  '  Tour  through  Great  Britain,'  he 
mentions  a  relative  who  followed  the  employment  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Martock,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  one  of  his 
works,  he  alludes  to  **  a  near  relation"  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and,  in  another, 
he  draws  the  character  of  a  cousin,  who  seems  to  have  resided  in  London,  and  was  a  man 
of  abilities,  but  in  other  respects  far  from  estimable. 

The  mother  as  well  a^  the  father  of  De  Foe  being  a  strict  nonconformist,  under 
their  guidance,  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Annesley,  an  esteemed  presbyterian 
minister,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  living  of  Cripplegate,  he  was  early  initiated 
in  those  moral  and  religious  prineiples  which  give  suoh  a  lustre  to  his  subsequent 
life  and  writings.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  manifested  a  cheerfulness,  vivacity,  and  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits,  with  a  remarkable  courage,  as  was  toon  displayed  in  that  spirit  of 
independence  and  unconquerable  love  of  liberty,  which  he  maintained  throughout  his 
long  and  singularly  chequered  lif^.  In  one  of  his  Reviews  he  remarks,  of  himself  '^  From 
a  boxing  English  boy,  I  learnt  this  early  piece  of  generosity,  not  to  strike  my  enemy 
when  he  is  down,"  a  disposition  he  cherished  in  his  literary  contests. 

An  anecdote  referring  to  his  boyish  days,  and  preserved  by  himself  may  be  recorded 
here  as  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  principles  and  conduct  of  his  pious  and  plain- 
hearted  parents  :— During  that  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II,  when  the  nation 
was  under  strong  apprehensions  of  a  Popish  government,  and  religious  persons  were  the 
victims  of  Protestant  persecution,  it  being  expected  that  printed  Bibles  would  become 
rare,  or  locked  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  many  honest  people,  struck  with  the  alarm, 
employed  themselves  in  copying  the  Bible  into  short-hand,  that  they  might  not  be 
destitute  of  its  consolations  in  the  hour  of  calamity.  To  this  task  young  De  Foe  also 
applied  himself,  and  he  tells  us  *'  That  he  worked  like  a  horse,  till  he  had  written  out 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  when  he  grew  so  tired  that  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  rest." 
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At  the  age  of  fourteen,  our  author,  being  intended  for  the  elerioal  profeBsion,  was 
placed  in  an  academy  at  Newington  green,  onder  the  direction  of  that  **  polite  and 
profound  scholar,"  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  whom  De  Foe  delights  to  praise  as  '*  a 
master  who  taught  nothing,  either  in  politics  or  science,  which  was  dangerous  to 
monarchical  government,  or  which  was  improper  for  a  diligent  scholar  to  know." 

De  Foe's  attainments  at  the  academy  appear  to  have  been  considerable.  He  tells  us, 
in  one  of  his  *  Reviews,'  that  he  had  been  master  of  five  languages,  and  that  he  had 
stadied  the  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  geography,  and  history.  With  the 
theory  and  practice  of  our  constitutiim  he  was  also  well  acquainted,  and  he  studied 
politics  as  a  science.  Under  the  direction  of  his  tutor,  he  went  through  a  complete 
course  of  theology,  in  which  he  acquired  a  proficiency  that  enabled  him  to  cope  with 
the  most  acute  writers  of  that  disputatious  age.  His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory was  also  considerable  ;  and  possessing  an  aouteness  of  intellect  thus  united  with 
Tarious  reading,  few  persons  could  be  found  who  were  fitter  advocates  for  the  cause  he 
espoused.  Yet  his  enemies  in  after  life  attacked  him  as  **  an  illiterate  person,  without 
education." — **  The  enemies  of  peace,"  says  he,  ^*  are  not  a  few ;  and  he  that  preaches  a 
doctrine  men  care  not  to  follow,  when  they  cannot  object  against  the  subject,  they  will 
against  the  man.  He  is  no  scholar,  says  one ;  that's  true  :  he  was  an  apprentice  to  a 
hosier,  says  another  ;  that's  folse  ;  and  adds  to  the  number  of ^  the  intolerable  liberties 
Dr  Browne  and  Mr  Observator  give  themselves,  he  having  never  been  a  hosier,  nor  an 
apprentice ;  but  he  has  been  a  trader ;  that's  true  ;  and  therefore  must  know  no  Latin. 
Excellent  logic  this  !  Those  gentlemen  who  reproach  my  learning  to  applaud  their  own, 
shall  have  it  proved  that  I  have  more  learning  than  either  of  them — ^because  I  have 
more  manners.  I  have  no  concern  to  tell  Dr  Browne  I  can  read  English  ;  nor  to  tell 
Bfr  Tutchin  I  understand  Latin  :  JVbit  ito  Latinus  sum  ut  ZtUine  hqui,  I  easily 
acknowledge  myself  blockhead  enough  to  have  lost  the  finenoy  of  expression  in  the 
Latin,  and  90  far  trade  has  been  a  prejudice  to  me ;  and  yet  I  think  I  owe  this  justice 
to  my  ancient  fother,  still  living,  and  in  whose  behalf  I  freely  testify,  that  if  I  am  a 
blockhead,  it  was  nobody's  foult  but  my  own,  he  having  spared  nothing  in  my  education 
that  might  qualify  me  to  match  the  accurate  Dr  Browne,  or  the  learned  Observator. 

^  As  to  my  little  learning  and  his  (Mr  Tutchin's)  great  capacity,  I  fairly  challenge 
him  to  translate  with  me  any  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  author,  and  after  that  to 
re-translate  them  cross-ways,  for  twenty  pounds  each  book  ;  and  by  this  he  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  show  the  world  how  much  De  Foe  the  hosier  is  inferior  in  learning  to 
Mr  Tutchin  tiie  gentleman." 

The  writers  of  those  days  observed  but  little  decorum  in  their  language.  One  of 
his  opponents,  De  Foe  says,  **  makes  himself  merry  with  me,  that  I  stand  in  need  of  a 
logician  to  mend  my  aiguments,  and  a  grammarian  to  mend  my  Latin.  I  wish  this 
mirth  may  calm  his  temper,  and  I  will  not  make  myself  amends  upon  him  by  telling  him 
that  he  can  mend  neither  for  me  :  that  I  am  master  of  as  many  languages  as  himsell^ 
and  may  have  forgot  as  much  Latin  as  some  may  have  learnt ;  because  I  have  no  mind 
to  quarrel,  or  put  any  man  into  a  ferment." — **  When  they  that  dispute,"  observes  he, 
**  assume  to  themselves  all  the  learning  and  all  the  sense,  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
flome  regard  to  truth  and  justice :  but  it  is  impossible  for  some  people  to  keep  their 
temper  when  they  are  pinched  in  argument ;  which  want  of  temper  in  them  shall  be  for 
from  mcfving  me  to  the  same  error." 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  diversion  of  our  author's  talents  from  his  original  destination 
as  aDiaseBting  minister  into  another  channel,  are  now  unknown :  it  is  certain  that  the 
times  were  v^y  unfovourable  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  function,  and  occasioned  aumbers 
to  abandon  their  pulpits,  or  withdraw  from  their  native  country.  A  competent  witness 
observes^  that  **  For  some  time  before  a  Popish  prince  ascended  the  throne,  Popish 
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eomuek  so  fax  prevailed,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  a  Dissenting  minister  to  be  seen  in 
in  the  streets  of  London :  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  common  gaols ;  their  meet- 
ings, which  for  some  years  they  held  by  connivance,  were  everywhere  suppressed ;  and 
they  chose  in  some  places  to  meet  in  the  night  in  small  numbers,  rather  than  be  wholly 
destitute  of  the  worship  of  God  in  that  way  of  administration  which  they  thought  most 
conformable  to  his  word.  The  civil  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  met  with  a  violent 
shock  at  the  same  time  ;  some  of  the  best  blood  that  ever  ran  in  English  veins  was 
then  spilt  as  water  upon  the  ground ;  juries  were  packed,  false  witnesses  suborned,  cor- 
rupt judges  upon  the  bench,  and  mercenary  lawyers  encouraged  at  the  bar  with  noisy 
insolence  to  hunt  down  the  true  friends  of  the  English  constitution."  Perhaps  De  Foe 
was  swayed  by  other  considerations.  His  natural  disposition  might  be  unsuited  to  so 
grave  a  profession,  at  least  with  the  view  that  he  had  taken  of  it ;  or  some  circumstance, 
now  unknown,  might  have  rendered  it  inexpedient  for  him  to  follow  it. 

Upon  De  Foe's  leaving  College,  after  five  years'  residence  there,  the  events  of  the 
period,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  principles  of  his  education,  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  produce  in  him  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  a  fixed  abhorrence  of  tyranny, 
and  he  early  embarked  in  an  unceasing  warfare  against  all,  whether  in  high  or  low 
places,  who  sought  to  oppress  his  country  and  his  creed,  and  he  almost  immediately 
enlisted  himself  upon  the  popular  side  in  politics,  and  engaging  in  them  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youthful  blood,  his  genius  and  active  energy  speedily  raised  him  to  distinction 
in  his  party. 

De  Foe  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  commenced  author,  and  he  hardly  ever  ceased 
writing  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  first  production  was  a  lampoon  levelled  at  the  well- 
known  Roger  L'Estrange's  ^  Guide  to  the  Inferior  Clergy,'  and  was  entitled  '  Speculum 
Crape-Gownorum ;  or  a  Looking-glass  for  the  Young  Academicks,  new  Foyl'd,  &c. 
By  a  Guide  to  the  Inferiour  Clergie.    London  :  1682.'* 

He  borrowed  his  title  from  the  crape  gowns  then  usually  worn  by  the  inferior  deigy, 
and  probably  thought  that  many  would  be  ensnared  to  read  his  book  by  the  taking  effect 
of  a  superscription.  Availing  himself  of  the  licence  of  the  times,  he  repays  the  libellers 
of  the  Dissenters  in  their  own  coin,  and  shoots  his  bolts  without  ceremony  at  the  weak 
points  of  the  established  clergy.  To  this  mode  of  warfare  they  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  by  the  scurrility  of  their  writings :  and  the  edge  of  resentment  was  further 
sharpened  by  the  oppression  of  the  civil  power.  Many  of  the  ideas  in  the  former  part 
of  the  pamphlet  are  borrowed  without  acknowledgement  from  a  work  published  a  few 
years  before  by  Dr  John  Eachard,  entitled,  '  The  Grounds  and  Occasion  of  the  Contempt 
of  the  Clergy ;'  but  the  '  Essay  towards  a  Sermon  of  the  Newest  Fashion,'  which 
occupies  about  a  third  of  the  pamphlet,  is  entirely  original,  and,  as  Mr  Godwin  observes, 
**  is  equal  in  point  of  humour  to  anything  that  occurs  in  Dr  Eachard's  performance." 

The  fertility  of  the  subject  soon  produced  a  second  part  of  the  *  Speculum  Crape- 
Gownorum  ;'  in  which  the  author  deals  more  seriously  with  the  government,  and,  by  a 
practical  view  of  the  effect  of  persecution,  exposes  its  absurdity. 

The  next  subject  "which  occupied  the  pen  of  De  Foe  was  the  war  then  raging  upon 
the  Continent  between  the  Turks  and  the  German  Emperor.  The  occasion  was  this  :— 
The  Hungarian  reformers,  having  been  persecuted  and  proscribed  by  the  Austrian 
monarch,  had  risen  in  arms  against  him ;  and  the  Turks,  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  had  marched  to  their  assistance  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  Most  of  the 
English  Protestants  (as  men  ever  think  the  nearest  danger  greatest  and  hate  their  old 
enemies  most)  were  incUned  to  rejoice  at  this  tumbling  down  of  a  Popish  despot,  and 
the  success  of  their  Hungarian  brethren.    But  De  Foe,  who  saw  further  than  them,  (and 
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perhaps  took  a  little  pride  in  doing  so),  viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  depre- 
cated the  possible  trinmph  of  the  Crescent  over  the  Cross,  and  the  subjugation  of  all 
Christendom^  which  might  be  the  consequence.  Logically  speaking,  he  was  right ;  but 
prudentiallj,  he  was  perhaps  wrong.  The  powers  of  Europe  took  the  alann  as  well 
as  he,  and  combined  to  rescue  the  Austrian  monarch  from  the  gripe  of  the  Mussulman. 
They  succeeded ;  but  could  obtain  no  terms  for  the  Hungarian  peasants.  Had  the 
emperor  been  left  to  fight  his  own  battles  against  the  Turks,  he  might  have  been 
frightened  into  measures  of  moderation  and  justice  towards  his  own  subjects  ;  and  there 
was  in  the  meantime  little  probability  of  a  Mohammedan  army  overrunning  Europe. 
The  title  of  De  Foe's  pamphlet  on  this  subject  is  not  known.  When  he  coUected  his 
works  in  1703,  he  did  not  insert  this  among  them,  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  England.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Charles's  reign, 
when  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  on  the  wane,  it  is  imagined  by  several 
historians  that  a  plan  for  a  more  popular  system  of  government  was  in  contemplation ; 
but  this  project,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Charies,  which  took  place  Feb.  6,  1685,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  25th  of 
his  reign. 

This  monarch,  however,  who  seemed  to  oppress  his  subjects  only  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  played  the  tyrant  as  an  appendage  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  had 
never  proceeded  to  the  last  extremities,  nor  quite  thrown  off  the  mask,  whatever  his 
secret  wishes  or  designs  might  have  been,  by  openly  attacking  large  masses  of  power 
and  opinion.  James,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  true  monk, — a  blind,  narrow,  gloomy 
bigot :  and  did  not  stop  short  in  his  mad  and  obstinate  career  till  he  drove  the  country 
to  rebellion,  and  himself  into  exile.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  well  and  wittily  said 
of  him,  on  seeing  him  come  out  of  a  Popish  chapel  abroad,  "  There  goes  a  very  honest 
gentlenutn,  who  gave  up  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass.'* 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  addresses  of  loyalty  and  devotion  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  notwithstanding  his  well  known  principles  and  designs.  An  address  from 
the  Middle  Temple  expressed  the  sentiments  of  that  body  of  scholars  and  gentlemen,  in 
a.  strain  of  fulsome  servility.  The  University  of  Oxford  promised  to  obey  him  **  with- 
out limitations  or  restrictions ;"  and  the  Ring's  'promise,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
(says  Burnet),  passed  for  a  thing  so  sacred,  that  those  were  looked  upon  as  ill-bred 
who  put  into  their  address,  "  our  religion  established  by  law,  excepted."  The  pulpits 
resounded  with  thanksgiving  sermons,  and  tbte  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance  ;  and  the  clergy  were  forwaflT  ittP%hdering  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  for  themselves,  their  fellow-subjects,  and  their  posterity.  If 
James  did  not  before  think  himself  Chits  Fieegerent  upon  earth,  he  must  have  thought 
so  now.  But  he  no  sooner  took  them  at  their  word,  and  proceeded  to  appoint  Papists  to 
be  beads  of  colleges,  and  to  induct  them  to  Protestant  livings,  and  to  send  the  bishops 
to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  set  their  seal  to  his  arbitrary  mandates ;  that  is,  he  no 
sooner  alarmed  the  dcrgy  for  their  authority  spiritual,  and  their  revenues  temporal,  so 
that  judgment  began,  as  Dr  Sherlock  expressed  it,  in  the  house  of  God, — ^than  they 
turned  round,  and  sent  their  loyalty  and  their  monarch  a  packing  together. 

The  general  odium  into  which  James  soon  fell,  encouraged  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
(the  natural  son  of  Charles  II,  by  Lucy  Walters)  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  Dissenters,  whose  consciences  had  been  sorely  tyrannised  over  by 
the  bigoted  monarch  on  the  throne,  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince,  when  he  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  June  1685. 

In  the  number  of  those  who  joined  this  romantic  invasion  was  De  Foe,  who,  at  the 
ageof  four-and-twenty,  showed  to  the  world  that  he  could  handle  his  sword  no  less 
than  his  pen,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 


The  issae  of  the  entArprise  is  well  known.  Yet  had  Monmoath  delayed  his  ei^»edi- 
tion  but  a  few  months,  or  taken  the  preeantion  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  few  expe- 
rienced officers,  there  is  no  saying  what  might  have  been  the  consequence.  As  it  was, 
the  sudden  progress  of  the  insurrection  alarmed  the  king ;  and  De  Foe,  who  was  an 
ejre-witness,  says,  he  was  within  a  trifle  of  ruin. 

Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  Duke's  forces,  De  Foe,  owing  probably  to  his  being  a 
native  of  London,  and  his  person  being  conseqiiently  unknown  in  the  part  of  the  oonntry 
where  the  movement  took  place,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  terrible  Ten* 
geance  which  was  heaped  upon  his  less  fortunate  companions^  and  returned  in  safety 
to  the  metropolis. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  trade,  and  the  business  in  which  he  engaged  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  a  hose-fiustor,  or  middle  man  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
retail  dealer.  In  various  publications  of  the  period  he  is  disparagingly  styled  "  hosier," 
but  he  always  stoutly  repels  the  imputation,  which  he  seems^  somewhat  absurdly  in 
such  a  man,  to  have  taken  in  great  dudgeon*  This  agency  concern  our  author  carried  on 
for  some  years  (168A-1605),  and  after  he  had  been  in  business  about  two  years  he  was 
admitted  a  liveryman  of  London  upon  the  26th  of  January,  1688,  having  claimed  his 
freedom  by  birth. 

In  the  Chamberlain's  book  his  name  was  written  Daniel  Foe.  Mr  Chalmers,  to 
whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  these  fiftcts,  says,  **  I  was  led  to  these 
discoveries  by  observing  that  De  Foe  had  voted  at  an  election  for  a  representative  of 
London,  whence  I  inferred  that  he  must  have  beon  a  aitisen  either  by  birth  or  service." 
In  his  *  Review'  for  July  21, 1711,  he  mentions  his  having  been  bora  a  freeman,  and 
says  he  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  a  liveryman  of  the  oity. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ufok  the  death  of  Monmouth  (15th  July,  1685),  the  king,  dropping  the  thin 
mask  he  had  hitherto  worn,  entered  upon  that  series  of  arbitraiy  measures  which 
brought  about  his  downfall ;  and  our  author's  next  appearance  in  print  was  in  an 
address  to  the  Dissenters  to  caution  them  against  accepting  the  terms  of  a  general 
toleration,  which  James  now  insidiously  held  out  to  all  parties,  and  which  was  to  include 
Papists  as  weU  as  Dissenters.  This  was  not  a  bait  for  De  Foefs  keen  jealousy  and  strong 
repugnance  to  the  encroachments  of  power  to  be  taken  in  by.  **  Was  ever  anything 
more  absurd,"  says  he,  **  than  this  conduct  of  Eling  James  and  his  party  in  wheedling 
the  Dissenters ;  giving  them  liberty  of  conscience  by  his  own  arbitrary  dispensing 
authority,  and  his  expecting  they  should  be  content  with  their  religious  liberty  at  the 
price  of  their  constitution  ?  A  thing,  though  a  few  were  deluded  with,  yet  the  body  o« 
Dissenters  soon  saw  through.  The  train,  indeed,  was  laid  deep  and  subtilly ;  but  this 
was  plain  to  everybody,  that  it  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Popish  interest  to 
protect  the  Dissenters  any  otherwise  than  it  was  made  a  project  to  create  a  feud  between 
them  and  the  church,  and  in  the  end  to  destroy  both."  There  was,  indeed,  some 
danger  that  the  Dissenters  might  be  tempted  to  purchase  the  proffered  grace  at  the  price 
of  allowing  the  Papists  the  same  liberty  ;  which  was  (at  this  period)  under  the  bare- 
laced  pretence  of  liberality,  and  a  tenderness  for  scrupulous  consciences,  to  throw  open 
the  floodgates  of  the  most  unbounded  bigotry  and  intolerance.  But  the  hatred  and  dread 
of  Popery  was  at  this  time  the  ruling  passion,  in  which  the  Dissenters  shared  in  its 
utmost  rancour  and  virulence  ;  and  this  old  grudge  and  hereditaty  antipathy  prevailed* 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  tried  every  means  of  conciliating  the  Nonconformist  body. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Dissenters  stood  firm,  and,  to  strengthen  them  in  their  resist. 
ance  to  the  Court,  De  Foe  put  forth  two  tracts,  the  titles  of  which  are  not  knewn» 
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thong!i  wc  hare  bis  own  deelaration  in  the  *  Review,'  that  he  had  eomposed  them*  The 
title  of  the  pamphlet  usually  ascribed  to  him,  is,  *  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  upon  occasion 
of  his  Majesty's  late  gradoas  Declaration  of  Indulgfenoe*  London,  printed  for  G.  H. 
1687.'  4to.  But  this  was  the  work  of  that  accomplished  statesman,  George  Sarille, 
filarqnis  of  Halifia.  De  Foe,  howerer,  in  his  fiew  of  the  snbjeot,  is  known  to  hare 
coincided  with  the  noble  lord. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  having  at  length  alarmed  the  whole  nation^  the  eyes  of  all 
parties  were  now  directed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  their  natural  protector ;  not  only 
from  his  affinity  to  the  crown,  but  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Europe.  Application  was  therefore  made  to  him  by  the  disaffected  in  England,  and  the 
negotiation  being  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  prince  prepared  fbr  hit  expedition. 

"  The  shkvish  principles  of  passive  obedienoe  and  non-resistance,"  observes  Boling* 
broke,  *' which  had  skulked,  perhaps,  in  some  old  homily  belbie  Eling  James  I,  but  was 
talked,  written,  and  preached  into  vogue  in  that  inglorious  reign,  and  in  those  of  his 
three  saceessors,  were  renounced  at  the  Revolution  by  the  last  of  the  several  parties  who 
declared  fbr  them.  Not  only  the  laity,  but  the  clergy  embraoed  and  co-operated  in  the 
deliverance  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  brought  theim.  Some  of  our  prelates  joined  to 
invite  him  over,  and  their  brethren  refiised  to  sign  an  abhorrence  of  this  invitation. 
Tho  University  of  Oxford  offered  him  their  plate,  and  associated  for  him  against  the 
king.  In  one  word,  the  conduct  of  the  Tories  at  this  crisis  was  such  as  might  have 
inelined  a  man  to  think  they  had  never  held  resistance  unlawful,  but  had  only  differed 
with  the  Whigs  about  the  degree  of  oppression,  or  of  danger,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
await,  in  order  to  sanctiiy  resistance." 

The  Prince  having  provided  fbr  the  defence  of  his  own  country,  put  to  sea  the  19th 
of  October,  1688  ;  and  id^er  encountering  some  damage  from  a  storm.  Which  obliged  him 
to  put  back  aild  re-fit,  he  reached  Torbay  in  safety,  the  4th  of  November,  being  the 
anniversary  both  of  his  birth  and  marriage.  The  following  day  he  landed  his  army,  con- 
risting  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  having  refireshed  his  troops,  marched  them 
to  Exeter. 

The  impressicm  produced  in  the  kingdom  by  the  inteUigenoe  of  his  arrival  is  thus 
described  by  De  Foe  in  the  '  Review.'    **  At  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
order  to  deliver  these  nations,  at  their  own  request,  from  the  tyranny  and  bondage  of 
absolute  dominion,  the  people  of  England,  with  one  voice,  and  as  with  one  consent,  rose 
in  arms  for  their  deliverance.  Where  they  could,  they  joined  with  their  deliverer ;  where 
they  could  not  do  that,  they  assembled  together,  headed  by  their  respective  gentlemen 
and  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  drew  into  one  great  body,  as  at  York,  Boden-down, 
Nottingham,  and  the  like.    And  as  things  grew  higher,  the  common  people  drew  into 
bodies,  rabbles,  tumults,  and  mobs.    What  violences  were  committed,  I  care  not  to 
examine  ;  I  shall  not  justify  the  conduct  of  the  mob,  no,  not  against  the  worst  instru- 
ment of  King  James's  ill  eonduct.    They  acted  without  bounds,  government,  reason,  or 
honour  ;  and  the  Parliament  thought  fit  to  bury  it  in  silence,  by  passii^  an  act  to  prevent 
prosecutions  upon  trespasses  of  that  kind.    The  people  of  Scotland  taking  arms  at  the 
eame  time,  acted  their  part ;  and  as  they  had  in  many  places  been  treated  in  a  most 
bloody  and  inhuman  manner  by  the  episcopal  people  in  power,  under  King  James'  and 
King  Charles's  reign,  of  which  I  would  advise  those  people  never  to  oblige  us  to  be 
partieular,  it  was  feared,  and  indeed  expected,  that  the  poor  people  would  have  been 
so  exas|>erated  by  the  drdadftil  usage  they  had  received,  that  they  would  have  run  into 
some  terrible  excesses,  and  in  their  fury  ha>e  torn  many  of  their  murderers  in  pieces. 
For  as  there  were  few  families  in  the  West  but  what  had  lost  some  near  relation  or  other 
in  the  butcheries  of  those  times,  so  many  of  the  very  instruments  of  those  cold-blooded 
murders  were  then  actually  living  among  them.    However,  I  do  not  find  that  one  drop 
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of  blood  was  spilt  by  ihem  anywhere,  which  I  think  is  what  could  not  be  promised  from 
any  people  in  the  world  in  their  circnmstances." 

De  Foe,  who  entered  heartily  into  the  Revolniiony  was  among  those  who  joined 
William  at  Henley,  and  marched  with  him  to  London ;  and  we  find  an  account  of  him 
as  one  of  those  who  went  in  procession  with  the  king  and  queen  to  Guildhall,  as  a  guard 
of  honour,  the  year  following.  Oldmizon,  who  gives  the  account,  has  infused  into  it 
some  of  his  unfounded  prejudices  against  our  author.  **  Their  majesties,"  he  says, 
"  attended  by  their  royal  highnesses  and  a  numerous  train  of  nobility  and  gentry,  went 
first  to  a  balcony  prepared  for  them  at  the  Angel  in  Cheapside,  to  see  the  show  ;  which, 
for  the  great  number  of  liverymen,  the  fnU  appearance  of  the  militia  and  artillery 
company,  the  rich  adornments  of  the  pageants,  and  the  splendour  and  good  order  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  out-did  all  that  had  been  seen  before  upon  that  occasion  :  and,  what 
deserved  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  says  a  reverend  historian,  was  a  royal  regiment 
of  volunteer-horse,  made  up  of  the  chief  citizens,  who,  being  gallantly  mounted,  and 
richly  accoutred,  were  led  by  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  now  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
attended  their  majesties  from  WhitehalL  Among  these  troopers,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  Dissenters,  was  Daniel  Foe^  at  that  time  a  hosier  in  Freeman's  yard,  Comhill ;  the 
same  who  afterwards  was  pilloried  for  writing  an  ironical  invective  against  the  church, 
and  did  after  that  list  in  the  service  of  Mr  Robert  Harley,  and  those  brethren  of  his 
who  passed  the  Schism  and  Occasional  bills,  broke  the  confederacy,  and  made  a  shameful 
and  ruinous  peace  with  prance."  Oldmizon  might  have  told  his  readers  that,  although 
De  Foe  was  the  private  friend  of  Harley,  from  whom  he  had  received  personal  favours, 
yet  he  wrote  against  all  the  measures  which  he  here  reprehends :  but  so  much  justice 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  so  consistent  a  party-writer. 

Oldmixon,  h(9wever,  evidently  singles  out  his  brother  author  in  this  gallant  proces* 
sion,  with  an  eye  of  envy  rather  than  friendship,  and  the  invidious  turn  given  to  his 
politics  only  means  that  all  those  were  black  sheep  who  did  not  go  the  absurd  lengths 
of  Oldmixon  and  his  party  in  everything. 

It  does  not  lie  within  our  province  to  detail  the  events  attending  the  deposition  of 
James  and  the  accession  of  his  successor.  Many  highly  interesting  incidents  which 
occurred  will,  however,  be  found  in  ^  The  Tour  through  Great  Britain,'  and  other  works 
of  our  author. 

As  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Revolution,  and  no  less  an  admirer  of  the  hero  who 
achieved  it,  De  Foe  annually  commemorated  the  4th  of  November  in  token  of  our 
deliverance  : — "  A  day,"  says  he,  "  famous  on  various  accounts,  and  every  one  of  them 
4^r  to  Britons  who  love  their  country,  value  the  Protestant  interest,  or  have  an  aversion 
to  tyranny  and  oppression.  On  this  day  he  was  bom ;  on  this  day  he  married  the 
daughter  of  England ;  and,  on  this  day  he  rescued  the  nation  from  a  bondage  worse 
than  that  of  Egypt,  a  bondage  of  soul,  as  well  as  bodily  servitude  ;  a  slavery  to  the  am* 
bition  and  raging  lust  of  a  generation  set  on  fire  by  pride,  avarice,  cruelty,  and  blood." 

When  the  Revolution  took  place,  and  probably  for  some  little  time  before,  De  Foe 
was  a  resident  at  Tooting  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  form 
the  Dissenters  in  the  neighbourhood  into  a  regular  congregation.  The  reverend  and 
learned  Dr  Joshua  Oldfield,  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  '  The  Improvement  of 
Human  Reason,'  was  their  first  pastor.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  '  Tour  through 
Great  Britain,'  that  De  Foe  was  several  years  a  resident  in  this  part  of  Surrey  Perhaps 
he  had  a  country-house  there  during  the  time  that  he  carried  on  his  hose-agency  business 
in  Comhill. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Db  Fob's  commereial  speculations  were  of  a  mnltifarions  nature.  Some 
jears  had  now  (1692)  elapsed  since  be  embarked  in  tbe  Spanisb  and  Portuguese 
trade,  firom  whence  be  must  have  derived  considerable  profit ;  but  much  of  it  was 
dissipated  in  subsequent  losses.  Oldmixon,  who  delights  to  ifuderralue  him,  says,  "  be 
had  neyer  been  a  merchant,  otherwise  than  peddling  a  little  to  Portugal ;"  but,  as  Mr 
Chalmers  justly  remarks,  ^^  peddling  to  Portugal  makes  a  trader."  His  concerns,  how- 
ever, were  more  considerable  than  Oldmixon  would  wish  us  to  believe.  From  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  works,  it  is  very  clear  that  he  had  been  a  merchant-adventurer  ;  for,  speak- 
ing of  the  high  rate  of  insurance,  and  its  excess  over  the  profits  of  the  merchant,  he  says, 
he  had  paid  a  hundred  pounds  in  that  way  upon  a  voyage  that  had  afforded  him  a  profit 
of  only  fifty  pounds.  Whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  Revolution  that  he  went  to 
Spain  is  uncertain  ;  but  his  connexions  with  the  trade  of  that  country  rendered  it  expe- 
dient for  him  to  undertake  a  voyage  thither  ;  and  it  appears  from  his  own  account  that 
he  took  up  his  residence  there,  and  became  familiar  with  the  language. 

In  one  of  his  *  Reviews'  De  Foe  gives  an  account  of  the  loss  of  a  vessel  in  which  he 
was  a  shareholder,  upon  the  Spanish  coast,  and  records  the  inhospitable  treatment  which 
the  crew  received  from  the  natives  ;  but  this  he  charges  to  the  account  of  the  English 
themselves;  who  had  treated  them  with  the  like,  or  rather  worse  usage. 

'*  A  ship  I  had  some  concern  in  myself,"  says  he,  *'  in  a  violent  storm  came  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  and,  stranding,  the  men  made  signals  of  distress  to  a  Spanish 
I    vessel  that  lay  at  anchor  under  the  shore,  the  captain  of  which  would  not  take  the  least 
notice  of  them,  though,  had  he  manned  out  his  boat,  he  might  have  saved  the  whole 
I  crew.     At  last,  upon  repeated  signals,  two  boats  from  the  shore  went  off  and  saved  the 
master  and  five  men,  the  rest  perishing  before  they  came.     The  master  afterwards  meet- 
ing the  captain  of  the  Spanish  ship,  asked  him  why  he  would  not  afford  his  succour  as 
he  might  have  done  ?     The  Spaniard  answered  with  an  oath,  that  if  he  and  all  his  men 
'   had  swam  to  the  ship's  side,  he  would  not  have  taken  one  of  them  up,  though  they  had 
I   been  to  be  drowned  in  his  sight ;  and  he  gave  the  reason  for  it :  that  having  been  ship- 
wrecked somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Engl^id,  the  people,  instead  of  saving  him  and  his 
:   ship,  came  off  and  robbed  him,  tore  the  ship  almost  to  pieces,  and  left  him  and  his  men 
I  to  swim  ashore  for  their  lives,  while  they  plundered  the  cargo  ;  upon  which  he  and  hi?* 
I  whole  crew  had  sworn  never  to  help  an  Englishman  in  whatever  distress  he  should  find 
>|  him,  whether  at  sea  or  on  shore."* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  De  Foe  had  some  concern  also  in  the  trade  with  Holland. 
A  writer  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who  styles  himself  '*  A  well-wisher  to  trade  and 
credit,"  and  wrote  in  an  opprobrious  manner  against  De  Foe,  in  commenting  upon  his 
career  in  trade,  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  formerly  *'  a  Civet-cat  merchant ;" 
althongh  it  was  probably  the  drug  rather  than  the  animal  in  which  he  traded.f  The 
Dutch  were  at  that  time  the  most  considerable  of  the  European  traders  in  that  article, 
which  they  brought  from  the  east, 

De  Foe,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  world,  made  an  excursion  to  France 

•  *  Re^w,' vi,  22a 

I  t  "  He  has  run  through  the  three  degrees  of  comparison :  Pos,,  as  a  hosier;  Compar.,  as  a 
Civet-cat  merchant;  and  Stqter,,  as  a  Pantile  merchant" — Observations  on  (he  BanhupCg 
BiU.    1700. 
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some  time  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He  went  there  in  the  company  of  some  merchants, 
in  a  large  yacht,  and  landed  at  Caen,  in  Normandy ;  hut  whether  he  was  drawn  thither 
by  business  or  pleasure  is  not  mentioned.  Either  at  this  or  some  other  time  he  visited 
Paris,  and  other  parts  of  that  country,  and  was  much  struck  both  with  the  magniEcence 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  private  as  well  as  of  the  public  buildings  :  but  in 
some  of  these  respects  he  seems  to  hare  given  the  preference  to  his  own  country.  De 
Foe  also  visited  other  parts  of  the  continent,  particulariy  Germany,  and  staid  some  time 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  which  he  considered  much 
superior  to  those  at  Buxton.  He  also  mentionB  his  having  dmnk  the  Bath  waters  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  notices  their  valae  in  colics  and  scorbntio  complaints.  It  is 
prohable,  from  some  oircomstances  in  his  life^  that  De  Foe  visited  Germany  in  the  next 
reign. 

In  the  midst  of  his  foreign  speculations  De  Foe  still  continued  his  hose-agency 
concern  in  Freeman's  court,  Comhill.  But  literary  genius  docs  not  assort  well  with  what 
is  emphatically  called  business,  and  De  Foe  did  not  present  in  his  own  person  the  complete 
tradesman,  whom  he  described  so  well  in  after  years.  *'  Wit,  like  mercury  and  quick- 
silver," says  he,  *'  is  of  use  to  make  the  silver  ore  run,  and  separate  the  sterling  from 
the  dross  ;  but  bring  it  to  the  crucible  by  itself,  it  flies  up  in  the  air  like  a  true  spirit,  and 
is  lost  at  once."  **  A  wit  turned  tradesman ! "  says  he  elsewhere,  **  no  apronnrtrings  will 
hold  him,  'tis  in  vain  to  lock  him  in  behind  the  compter,  he's  gone  in  a  moment.  Instead 
of  journal  and  ledger,  he  runs  away  to  his  Virgil  and  Horace ;  his  journal  entries  are  all 
Pindaricks,  and  his  ledger  is  all  Heroicks.  He  is  truly  dramatic  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  through  the  whole  scene  of  liis  trade  :  and  as  the  first  part  is  all  comedy,  so  the 
two  last  acts  are  always  made  up  with  tragedy ;  a  statute  of  bankrupt  is  his  esceunt 
omnes,  and  he  generally  speaks  the  epilogue  in  the  Fleet  prison,  or  the  Mint."* 

With  the  usual  imprudence  of  superior  genius,  he  was  carried  by  his  vivacity  into 
companies  who  were  gratified  by  his  wit.  He  spent  those  hours  with  a  small  society  for 
the  cultivation  of  polite  learning,  which  he  ought  to  have  employed  in  the  calculations 
of  the  counting-house ;  and  being  obliged  to  abscond  from  his  creditors  in  1692,  he 
naturally  attributed  those  misfortunes  to  the  Mrar  which  were  probably  owing  to  his  own 
misconduct.  An  angry  creditor  took  out  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  which  was  soon 
superseded  on  the  petition  of  those  to  whom  he  was  most  indebted,  who  accepted  a  com- 
position on  his  single  bond.  This  he  punctually  paid  by  the  efforts  of  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  some  of  these  creditors  who  had  been  thus  satisfied,  falling  afterwards  into 
distress  themselves,  De  Foe  voluntarily  paid  them  their  whole  claim,  being  then  in 
rising  circumstances  from  King  William's  fitvour :  an  example  of  rare  honesty.  The 
amount  for  which  he  Sidled  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  and  shows 
that  he  was  no  petty  trader.  Being  reproached  by  Lord  Haversham  for  mercenariness, 
he  tells  him  in  1705,  that  ^*  With  a  numerous  fiEunily,  and  no  help  but  his  own  industry, 
he  had  forced  his  way  with  undisconraged  diligence  through  a  sea  of  misfortunes,  and 
reduced  his  debts,  exclusive  of  composition,  from  seventeen  thousand  to  less  than  five 
thousand  pounds." 

It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  when  our  author  fell  into  misfor- 
tune, the  laws  against  bankrupts  were  much  more  severe  than  they  are  at  present ; 
insomuch  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  hazard  for  a  man  to  surrender  to  his  creditors, 
unless  there  had  been  some  previous  understanding  for  a  composition.  *^  The  cruelty  of 
our  laws  against  debtors,"  says  De  Foe,  **  without  distinction  of  honest  or  dishonest,  is 
the  shame  of  our  nation.  I  am  persuaded  the  honestest  man  in  England,  when  by 
necessity  he  is  compelled  to  break,  will  early  fly  out  of  the  kingdom  rather  than  submit. 

■!■    I    I  ■»       I  - -^^^^ 
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To  stay  h^re— tliis  lA  the  ooiuidquenoe :  as  soon  im  he  breaki,  he  is  proscribed  as  a 
eriminal,  and  has  thirty  to  sixty  days  to  soirender  both  himself  and  all  that  he  has  to 
his  erediton.  If  he  &ils  to  do  it,  he  has  nothing  before  him  but  the  gaUows,  withont 
benefit  of  dergy  ;  if  he  sorrendem  he  is  not  sore  but  he  shall  be  thrown  into  gaol  for  life 
by  the  conunissionerSy  only  on  pretence  that  they  doubt  his  oath.  What  must  the  man 
do  ?  If  he  carries  away  his  effects  he  is  a  knave  and  cheats  his  creditors  ;  if  he  stays 
here  he  is  starred  in  a  gaol,  and  must  end  his  days  by  a  lingering  death*  It  is  certainly 
the  interest  of  the  ereditor,  that  when  a  debtot  has  failed,  he  should  come  and  throw 
himself  into  the  creditors*  hands,  and  there  be  safe."  In  arguing  the  subject  some  years 
afterwards,  De  Foe  observes  with  equal  judgment  and  shrewdness,  **  Sometimes  I  was 
apt  to  suggest  the  following  important  trifles,  viz.  That  a  prison  paid  no  debts ;  that  the 
more  a  bankrupt  spent,  the  less  he  had  left ;  and  that  the  less  he  had,  the  less  the 
creditors  would  hare  at  last ;  that  he  who  had  nothing  to  pay,  could  pay  nothing ;  and 
that  to  keep  a  man  in  perpetual  prison  for  debt,  was  murdering  men  by  law.*'* 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  shelter  the  character  of  De  Foe  firom  any  dishonourable 
imputation  in  absconding  from  his  creditors ;  a  step  which  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  taking  during  the  negociation  for  an  amicable  settlement,  in  order  that  he  might 
escape  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon. 

Although  the  habits  of  De  Foe  were  but  little  suited  to  those  of  trade,  it  is  probable 
that  other  circumstances  contributed  to  his  insolvency.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an 
error  by  no  means  uncommon  to  persons  in  business ;  that  of  extending  their  trade 
beyond  their  capital.  "  I  think  I  may  safely  advance,  without  danger  of  reprehension," 
says  he,  ^*  there  are  more  people  ruined  in  England  by  over-trading  than  for  want  of 
trade  ;  and  I  Would,  from  my  own  unhappy  experience,  advise  all  men  in  trade  to  set  a 
due  compass  to  their  ambition.  Credit  is  a  gtdph  which  is  easy  to  fall  into,  hard  to  get  out 
of.  Caution,  therefore,  is  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  a  young  tradesman ;  and 
moderation  is  a  useful  virtue  in  trade  as  well  as  in  politics." 

But  if  De  Foe  fell  a  victim  in  part  to  his  own  imprudence,  it  was  not  the  sole  cause 
of  his  ruin.  '*  K  I  am  asked,"  says  he,  **  why  honest  tradesmen  are  ruined,  and 
undesigrning  men  come  to  destruction,  the  answer  is  short :  knaves  run  away  with  their 
money ;  knaves  break  first,  and  pull  honest  men  down  with  them.'*t  That  his  mis- 
fortunes were  partly  owing  to  some  such  cause  may  be  inferred  from  various  passages 
in  his  writings.  In  one  of  his  ^  Reviews,'  speaking  of  the  frauds  committed  by 
bankrupts,  he  says,  "  The  evil  was  indeed  grown  up  to  a  monstrous  height  in  those  days. 
Nothing  was  more  frequent  than  for  a  man  in  fiill  credit  to  buy  all  the  goods  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  carry  them  directly  from  the  house  he  bought  them  at  into  the 
Friars,  and  then  send  for  his  creditors  and  laugh  at  them,  insult  them,  showing  them 
their  own  goods  untouched,  offer  them  a  trifle  in  satisfiMtion,  and  if  they  refuse  it,  bid 
them  defiance  :  I  cannot  refrain  vouching  this  of  my  own  knowledge,  since  I  have  more 
than  many  times  been  served  so  myself. '*{ 

During  the  reign  of  Romish  belief  in  England  there  were  several  places  in  and 
about  the  City  of  London,  which  were  allowed  as  sanctuaries  for  criminals  and  debtors  ; 
and  even  since  the  Reformation,  the  latter  had  claimed  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  them 
for  protection.  One  of  these  places,  called  the  White-Friars,  was  become  a  notorious 
receptacle  for  broken  and  desperate  men,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis.  There 
they  resorted  in  great  numbers,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Government,  and  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  people,  defending  themselves  with  force  and  violence  against  the  law  and 
the  publio  authorities.  This  intolerable  grievance  the  Parliament  redressed  by  **  An 
Act  for  tiie  more  effectual  Relief  of  Creditors  in  cases  of  Excesses,  and  for  prevenliiig 
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Abuses  in  Priaonsy  and  pretended  Privileged  Places  ;''  in  which  such  effectual  pronsion 
was  made  to  reduce  these  outlaws,  that  immediately  after  the  act  was  published,  they 
abandoned  their  ^MSts  to  better  inhabitants.  The  Mint  in  Southwark,  another  of  these 
sanctuaries,  and  the  pest  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  also  suppressed  by  the  same  act  of 
parliament,  8th  and  9th  of  William  III,  c.  27. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  De  Foe,  that  he  was  the  first  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  subject,  and  that  to  him  the  nation  was  indebted 
for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisanoe.  ^^  I  had  the  good  fortune,"  says  he,  ^'  to  be  the 
first  that  complained  of  this  encroaching  evil  in  former  days,  and  think  myself  not  too 
vain  in  saying,  my  humble  representations,  in  a  day  when  I  could  be  heard,  of  the 
abominable  insolence  of  bankrupts,  practised  in  the  Mint  and  Friars,  gave  the  first 
mortal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  these  excesses." 

Another  method  by  which  De  Foe  suffered  in  his  fortunes,  was  the  collusive  dealing 
too  frequently  practised  between  debtor  and  creditor.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
dupe  of  some  knavish  projector.  Fortunately,  however,  for  De  Foe,  he  never  had 
occasion  to  appear  before  those  harpies  of  the  law,  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts* 
against  whose  ruinous  proceedings  he  exclaims  so  bitterly  in  several  of  his  '  Reviews.' 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  he  tells  us,  for  these  men  to  consume  the  whole  of  a  bank- 
rupt's estate  in  feastings  and  vexatious  law  suits,  in  the  profits  of  which  they  lai^ely 
participated,  being  generally  men  in  the  law.  ^'  Commissions  of  Bankrupt,  as  now 
practised,"  says  he,  *'  are  such  depredations  and  invasions  of  common  justice,  such 
oppressions  upon  the  sinking  fortunes  of  distressed  families,  that  I  cannot  think  any 
debtor  obliged  to  the  same  measures  with  such  people,  as  they  arc  with  others.  The  law 
of  self-defence  anus  the  debtor  against  these  ravenous  harpies,  as  it  arms  him  against  thp 
assaults  of  a  highwayman  or  a  cut-throat.  In  short,  the  English  Rogue  would  be  a  fool 
to  the  horrid  collection  of  villanies  practised  by  these  law-tyrants,  who  revel  in  the  blood 
of  &milies,  and  eat  up  the  food  of  the  starving  debtors ;  who  sell  debtor  and  creditor 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  lusts,  and  devour,  not  the  widow's  houses  only,  but  the 
widows  themselves.  It  may  be  suggested  by  the  conjecturing  part  of  mankind,  that 
since  the  author  has  fdlen  into  very  ill  hands,  he  therefore  exclaims  so  warmly  against 
the  commissioners  ;  but  this  is  false.  Though  I  have  had  a  large  share  of  misfortunes  in 
the  world,  and  no  man  more,  yet  it  has  pleased  Providence  hitherto  to  keep  me  out  o«. 
such  hands ;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  barbarous  usage  of  the  debtor,  by  those  abstracted 
thieves  I  call  commissioners,  is  hitherto  not  at  my  own  cost,  but  at  the  cost  of  others, 
whose  families  I  have  seen  undone,  and  whose  creditors  I  have  seen  cheated,  while  these 
people  have  made  merry  with  the  disaster."* 

Whilst  the  affairs  of  De  Foe  were  going  backwards,  he  probably  resorted  to  those 
shifts  and  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  credit,  which  eventually  aggra- 
vated his  distress.  The  errors  he  committed  against  his  better  judgment  were  a  source 
of  remorse  upon  calm  reflection  ;  and  he  had  the  manliness  to  avow  them  in  connexion 
with  his  penitence.  "  While  I  speak  >vith  more  than  common  concern  of  these  things,'* 
says  he,  *'  perhaps  it  may  lead  some  men  of  retort  to  say,  he  speaks  experimentally  ;  to 
which  I  answer  freely,  'Tis  a  shame  to  do  evil,  but  none  at  all  to  acknowledge  and 
reform.  I  freely  rank  myself  with  those  that  are  ready  to  own,  they  have  in  the 
extremities  and  embarrassments  of  trade,  done  those  things  which  their  own  principles 
condemned,  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  blush  for,  which  they  look  back  upon  with 
regret,  and  strive  to  make  reparation  for  with  their  utmost  diligence.*' t 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  De  Foe's  failure,  he  supported 
himself  under  it  with  exemplary  fortitude  ;  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
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eonrider  bis  natural  vivacit j,  which  was  not  at  all  subdued  by  misfortune.  To  his 
heaviest  trials  he  brought  a  strength  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  cope  with  them ; 
and  fearless  of  injury,  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  like  a  man  who  was  sustained  by  con- 
scious rectitude.  With  honest  concern  for  the  interests  of  his  creditors,  he  only  desired 
time  to  satisfy  their  demands.  "  He  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,"  says  he,  ''  may  be 
an  honest  man ;  he  that  can  and  will  not  must  be  a  knave.  He  that  can  pay  his  debts 
at  leisure,  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  all  at  once,  and  if  it  were  required  of  all  men,  the 
Lord  hare  mercy  upon  half  the  tradesmen  in  Eugland.*'  Of  himself,  therefore,  he  says, 
"He  that  will  not  beUeve  the  public  disaster  has  been  a  blow  to  his  affairs,  and  disabled 
him  from  immediate  compliance  with  just  demands,  must  be  a  fool.  He  that  will  have 
petience  will  find  him  honest ;  he  that  wiU  not,  seems  to  have  more  cruelty  than  human 
nature  can  excuse,  and  labours  as  much  as  in  him  lies  to  prevent  the  trial  of  his  integ- 
rity, and  foreclose  himself."^ 

In  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  De  Foe  found  the  value  of  personal  character  ;  for 
!0  high  a  sense  of  his  honour  was  entertained  by  his  creditors,  that  they  agreed  to 
take  his  own  personal  security  for  the  amount  of  composition  upon  his  debts —  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  moral  principle,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  advice  he  gave 
to  others.  **  Never  think  yourselves  discharged  in  conscience,"  says  he,  *'  though  you 
may  be  discharged  in  law.  The  obligation  of  an  honest  mind  can  never  die.  No  title 
of  honour,  no  recorded  merit,  no  mark  of  distinction  can  exceed  that  lasting  appella- 
tion, an  ^  honest  man.'  He  that  lies  buried  under  such  an  epitaph,  has  more  said  of  him 
than  volumes  of  history  can  contain.  The  payment  of  debts,  after  fair  discharges,  is 
the  clearest  title  to  such  a  character  that  I  know  ;  and  how  any  man  can  begin  again, 
and  hope  for  a  blessing  from  heaven,  or  favour  from  man,  without  such  a  resolution,  I 
know  not."+ 

To  what  part  of  the  kingdom  De.Foe  retired  when  he  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  the 
law  is  not  known  ;  perhaps  to  Bristol,  where  he  certainly  resided  for  a  time,  when  he 
was  under  apprehension  from  his  creditors."  *'  A  friend  of  mine  in  that  city, I"  adds  Mr 
Wilson,  **  informs  me  of  a  tradition  in  his  &mily,  that  rather  countenances  this  sup- 
position. He  says,  that  one  of  his  ancestors  remembered  De  Foe,  and  sometimes  saw 
him  walking  in  the  streets  of  Bristol,  accoutred  in  the  fashions  of  the  times,  with  a  fine 
flowing  wig,  lace  ruffles,  and  a  sword  by  his  side.  Also,  that  he  there  obtained  the  name 
of  *  The  Sunday  Gentleman,'  because,  through  fear  of  the  bailiffs,  he  did  not  dare  to 
i^pear  in  public  upon  any  other  day.  The  fact  of  De  Foe's  residence  in  Bristol,  either 
at  thia,  or  some  later  period  of  his  life,  is  frother  corroborated  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. About  a  century  ago,  as  the  same  friend  informs  me,  there  was  a  tavern  in 
Castle  street,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  kept  by  one  Mark  Watkins,  an 
intelligent  man,  who  had  been  in  better  circumstances.  His  house  was  in  considerable 
repute  amongst  the  tradesmen  of  Bristol,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  thero  after 
dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  their  pipes,  and  hearing  the  news  of  the  day.  De  Foe, 
foUowing  the  custom  of  the  times,  occasionally  mixed  with  them  at  these  seasons,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  landlord  under  the  same  name  of  '  The  Sunday  Gentleman.' 
The  house  is  still  standing,  and  is  now  a  mere  pot-house.  The  same  Mark  Watkins,  it 
is  said,  used  to  entertain  his  company,  in  after-times,  with  an  account  of  a  singular 
penoaage,  who  made  his  appearance  in  Bristol  clothed  in  goat-skins,  in  which  dress  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the  streets,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  or 
Robinson  Crusoe. 


•  <  Review.'  fi.  804. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DusiNGh  the  two  yean  wliich  lie  thos  spent  in  retirement,  onr  author  iketehed 
out  his  '  Essay  on  Projects/  which  appeared  in  print  fiye  years  afterwards.  In  the 
meantime,  De  Foe's  knowledge  of  foreign  trade,  and  more  particularly  of  that  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  procured  him  an  opportunity,  presented  by  some  merchants  with  whom 
he  had  corresponded  abroad,  of  settling  as  a  fistctor  at  Cadiz,  where,  so  advantageons 
was  the  offer,  he  might  with  ordinary  eare  have  realized  a  good  fortone.  Bnt  onr 
author  thought  proper  to  reject  the  proposal.  For  "  Providence,*'  says  he,  "  which 
had  other  work  for  me  to  do,  placed  a  secret  aversion  in  my  mind  to  quitting  England 
upon  any  account,  and  made  me  refuse  the  best  offers  of  that  kind,  to  be  concerned  with 
some  eminent  persons  at  home,  in  proposing  ways  and  means  to  the  government  for 
raising  money  to  supply  the  occasions  of  the  war,  then  newly  begun.'* 

The  war  referred  to  was  that  in  which  England  was  engaged  with  France  in  snpport 
of  King  William's  title.  Upon  the  subject  of  ways  and  means,  De  Foe  proposed  a 
general  assessment  of  personal  property,  the  amount  to  be  settled  by  composition,  under 
the  inspection  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  King.  Of  the  efficaoy  of  his  scheme 
our  author  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he  offered  to  farm  the  revenue  arising  l^m  it,  at  a 
rent  of  three  millions  annually,  giving  good  security  for  the  payment. 

If  the  finances  of  De  Foe  were  at  this  time  any  way  commensurate  with  the  ways 
and  means  which  he  provided  for  the  public,  he  must  have  been  in  the  high  road  to 
wealth.  But  whatever  emolument  he  may  have  otherwise  derived  from  his  speculations 
for  the  government,  he  now  (1695)  procured  from  its  agents  an  appointment  which 
yielded  him  a  certain  revenue,  that  of  accountant  to  the  commissioners  of  the  glass 
duty,  in  whose  service  he  continued  to  the  determination  of  their  commission,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  tax  by  act  of  parliament,  August  the  1st,  1699. 

It  was  subsequently  to  his  misfortunes  in  business,  and  probably  about  this  time, 
that  De  Foe  became  secretary  to  the  tile-kiln  and  brick-kiln  works  at  Tilbury,  in  Essex, 
in  which  concern  he  was  also  a  large  proprietor ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  filled  the  office 
several  yean.  In  allusion  to  this  employment,  his  enemies  said  saroastieally,  that  ^<  he 
did  not,  like  the  Egyptians,  require  bricks  without  straw ;  bnt  like  the  Jews,  required 
bricks  without  paying  his  labourers."  The  fsulure  of  this  speculation  seems  to  have 
been  owing  rather  to  the  want  of  encouragement  upon  the  part  of  the  public,  than  to 
any  imprudence  in  the  projector.  Pantiles  had  been  hitherto  a  Dutch  mano&ctnre,  and 
were  brought  in  large  quantities  to  England.  To  supersede  the  necessity  of.  their 
importation,  and  to  provide  a  new  channel  for  the  employment  of  labour,  the  works  at 
Tilbury  were  laudably  erected  ;  and  De  Foe  tells  us,  that  he  employed  a  hundred  poor 
labourers  in  the  undertaking.  The  capital  embarked  in  the  concern  must  also  have  been 
considerable ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  his  own  loss  by  its  &ilure  was  no  less  a  sum  than 
three  thousand  pounds.  But,  besides  so  serious  a  misfortune  to  himself,  it  was  no  less 
so  to  the  public,  not  only  by  the  &ilure  of  an  ingenious  manufacture,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  nnmerous  families  supported  by  it,  who  were  now  turned  adrift  in  the  world,  pr 
thrown  upon  some  other  branch  of  trade.  De  Foe  continued  the  paatile  werka»  it  if 
believed,  until  the  year  1703,  when  he  was  proseented  by  the  govemmaat  for  a  libal ; 
and  being  deprived  of  his  liberty,  the  undertaking  soon  came  to  an  end,* 

*  In  his  <  Review*  for  March  34,  1705,  De  Foe  alludes  to  these  cireumstanees  thus : — 
**  Mor  should  the  author  of  this  paper  boast  in  vain,  if  he  tells  the  world,  that  he  himself,  before 
violence,  injury,  and  barbarous  treatment  demolished  him  and  bis  undertaking,  employed  a  hun- 
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]>e  Foe'a  engftgementB  at  Tilbiuy  reqniriiig  faiB  reddenee  there,  he  took  a  house 
near  the  water  lide,  and  occasionally  amoied  himself  by  excursions  upon  the  Thames. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  a  circumstance  of  unusual  occurrence  in  this  country  fell 
under  his  notice,  and  is  thus  related  by  himself.  After  descanting  upon  the  natural 
history  of  the  Ant,  who  is  furnished  with  wings  at  a  certain  growth,  as  if  it  were  a 
direction  to  change  its  habitation,  he  says,  *^  Being  thus  equipped,  they  fly  away  in 
great  multitudes,  seeking  new  habitations,  and  not  being  well  practised  in  the  use  of 
their  wings,  they  grow  weary,  and  pressing  one  another  down  by  their  own  weight, 
when  they  begin  to  tire,  they  Call  like  a  shower.  I  once  knew  a  flight  of  these  ants 
come  over  the  marshes  from  Essex,  in  a  most  prodigious  quantity,  like  a  black  cloud. 
They  began  to  fall  about  a  mile  before  they  came  to  the  Thames,  and  in  flying  over  the 
river,  they  fell  so  thick  that  the  water  was  covered  with  them.  I  had  two  servants 
rowing  a  small  boat  over  the  river  just  at  that  time,  and  I  believe  near  two  pecks  of 
them  fell  into  the  boat.  They  fell  so  thick,  that  I  believe  my  hatful!  came  down  the  funnel 
of  two  chimnies  in  my  house,  which  stood  near  the  river's  edge  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
this  quantity,  they  fell  for  the  space,  as  I  could  observe,  of  half  a  mile  in  breadth  at 
least :  some  workmen  I  employed  there  said  they  spread  two  miles,  but  then  they  £b11 
not  so  thick,  and  they  continued  falling  for  near  three  miles.  Anybody  will  imagine  the 
quantity  thus  collected  together  must  be  prodigious ;  but,  if  again  they  will  observe  the 
multitude  of  these  ant-hills,  and  the  millions  of  creatures  to  be  seen  in  them,  they  will 
cease  to  wonder."  *  The  surprising  shower  of  flies  seen  in  the  streets  of  London,  in 
July  1707,  De  Foe  supposes  to  have  been  no  other  than  a  fall  of  these  ants. 

The  occupations  of  De  Foe  must  now  have  afforded  him  a  comfortable  subsistencei 
for  ^diich  he  was  indebted  partly  to  his  own  industry,  and  partly  to  the  favour  of  King 
William,  and  other  friends,  through  whose  kind  offices  his  affiurs  seem  to  have  continued 
in  a  prosperous  condition  through  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  As  yet,  he  had  given 
no  offence  to  any  political  party  by  the  keenness  of  his  satire  ;  and  being  of  companion- 
able habits,  the  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  joined  to  a  readiness  of  wit,  threw  a  charm 
around  his  society  which  recommended  him  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance.  His 
honourable  conduct  in  business  had  raised  him  up  numerous  friends  during  the  season  of 
distress  ;  and  his  connexions  at  court  now  procured  him  the  notice  of  persons  eminent 
for  their  rank,  and  for  their  wealth.  In  the  number  of  his  friends  at  this  time  he  makes 
mention  of  Sir  John  Fagg,  M.P.  for  Steyning,  in  Sussex,  where  he  had  a  noble  seat,  and 
hospitably  entertained  De  Foe  in  the  summer  of  16d7« 

The  reign  of  King  William,  partly  owing  to  the  long  war  with  France,  and  partly 
to  political  causes,  was  eminently  an  age  of  inventions ;  or,  as  De  Foe  expresses  it, 
*'  The  Projecting  Age."  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  in  Jan.  1697,  our  author  pub- 
lished his  *  Essay  upon  Projects,'  a  work  full  of  shrewd  and  sagacious  remarks,  whose 
utility  is  as  marked  now  as  at  the  period  when  they  were  written.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Dalby  Thomas,  "  not,"  says  he,  '^  as  commissioner  under  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  serve 
his  majesty,  nor  as  a  friend,  though  I  have  great  obligations  of  that  sort  also  ;  but  as  the 
most  proper  judge  of  the  subjects  treated  o^  and  more  capable  than  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  to  distinguish  and  understand  them."    It  is  always  curious  to  trace  a 


dred  poor  people  in  making  pantiles  in  England,  a  manufacture  always  bought  in  Holland  ;  and 
thus  he  pursued  this  principle  with  his  utmost  zeal  for  the  good  of  England :  and  those  gentlemen 
who  to  eagerly  persecuted  him  for  saying  what  all  the  world  since  owns  to  be  true,  and  which  he 
has  since  a  hundred  times  offered  to  prove,  were  particularly  serviceable  to  the  nation,  in  turning 
that  hundred  of  poor  people  and  their  fiimilies  a  begging  for  work,  and  forcing  them  to  turn  other 
poor  CuaiUes  out  of  work  to  make  room  for  them,  besides  three  thousand  pounds  damage  to  the 
sttther  of  this,  which  he  has  paid  for  this  little  experience." 
•  '  Eeview/  iv,  317-319, 
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thoitght  in  order  to  see  where  it  first  originated,  or  how  it  Avas  afterwards  expanded. 
Among  other  projects  which  show  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  De  Foe  saggests  to 
King  William  the  imitation  of  Louis  XIV,  in  the  establishment  of  a  society  ^^to 
encourage  polite  learning,  to  pdish  and  refine  the  English  tongue,  and  advance  the  so 
much  neglected  faculty  of  correct  language ;  also,  to  establish  purity  and  propriety  of 
style,  and  to  purge  it  from  all  the  irregular  additions  that  ignorance  and  affectation  have 
introduced  ;  and  all  those  innovations  of  speech,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  which  some 
dogmatic  writers  have  the  confidence  to  foster  upon  their  native  language,  as  if  their 
authority  were  sufficient  to  make  their  o>vn  &ncy  legitimate."  * 

A  similar  idea  was  started  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  by  Lord  Roscommon,  who  had 
the  assistance  of  Dryden  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  bring  his  plan  to  any  degree  of  maturity. 
Some  years  after  it  was  revived  by  De  Foe,  Prior  renewed  it  in  his  '  Carmen  Scculare,'  a 
poem  addressed  to  King  William,  who  was  too  deeply  immersed  in  foreign  politics  to 
give  it  his  attention.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  renewed  by  Swift,  in  his 
'  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English 
language.  1711.'  Writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  he  says,  "I  have  been 
engaging  my  lord  treasurer,  and  the  other  great  men,  in  a  project  of  my  own,  which 
they  tell  me  they  will  embrace,  especially  his  lordship.  It  is  to  erect  some  kind  of 
society  or  academy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ministers,  and  protection  of  the  queen, 
for  correcting,  enlarging,  polishing,  and  fixing  our  language."  In  this  project  Swift 
had  the  co-operation  of  Bolingbroke,  Berkeley,  and  other  great  men  of  the  day ;  but  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  were  then  too  fully  employed  to  attend  to  it,  and  the  subsequent 
changes  prevented  its  final  accomplishment.  Since  that  time  the  scheme  has  been  dor- 
mant, and  Johnson  was  doubtful  how  far,  in  the  event  of  its  revival,  it  would  be  attended 
with  success.  It  has  succeeded,  however,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  valid  reason  why  an  academy  for  literature  should  not  succeed  equaUy  well  in 
our  own  country. 

The  whole  work  abounds  in  strong  sense,  couched  in  nervous  language,  and  contains 
some  specimens  of  good  writing.  His  sentiments  upon  the  various  topics  discussed  are 
delivered  with  diffidence,  but  at  the  same  time  with  becoming  freedom  ;  and  they 
discover  a  versatility  of  genius  accompanied  by  correct  thinking,  that  are  not  often 
united  in  the  same  indi^qdnal.  But  of  the  merit  of  the  performance  there  needs  no 
other  testimony  than  that  of  the  late  Dr  Franklin,  who  found  it  in  his  father's  library, 
and  speaking  of  it  says,  "  from  which,  perhaps,  I  might  receive  some  impressions  that 
have  since  infiuenced  the  principal  events  of  my  life."  Besides  the  projects  detailed  in 
it,  De  Foe  informs  us  that  he  had  written  *^  a  great  many  sheets  about  the  coin,  about 
bringing  in  plate  to  the  Mint,  and  about  our  standard  ;  but  so  many  great  heads  being 
upon  it,  with  some  of  whom  his  opinions  did  not  agree,  he  would  not  adventure  to 
appear  in  print  upon  that  subject."  His  work  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1702  ;  or 
rather,  the  bookseller  placed  a  new  title-page  before  the  remaining  copies  of  the  same 
impression. 

In  the  year  16D8  began  that  warm  controversy  concerning  occasional  conformity, 
which  produced  so  much  noise  in  and  out  of  Parliament  in  the  following  reign.  Up  to  this 
period  occasional  conformity  had  been  practised  by  Dissenters,  who  accepted  official 
employments,  with  legal    qualification,   without  much   offence    to    any  party.      Sir 

*  The  academy  here  alluded  to  was  instituted  in  1635,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Its  object  was  to 
perfect  the  French  language,  and  it  comprehended  everything  relating  to  grammar,  poctr}-,  and 
eloquence.  It  consisted  of  fifty  members,  and  had  a  director  and  chancellor,  chosen  by  ballot 
every  three  months ;  nnd  a  perpetual  secretary.  A  gold  medal  was  given  once  a  year,  as  a  prize 
for  poetry  ond  eloquence. 
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Hmnplmjr  Edwin,  boweyer,  the  Lord  Major  of  London  (1607-8),  irho  mm  ft  non*oon- 
fomiiBt,  not  content  with  following  the  example  of  his  Ftesbyterian  predeoeflioxB  in  that 
office,  and  attending  his  own  place  ci  wordiip  on  the  Sunday  afternoons,  cansed,  upon 
one  occasion,  the  regaiia  of  his  office  to  he  carried  before  him  to  Pinner's  Hall  Meeting- 
honse,  which  step  raised  a  loud  clamonr  in  the  High  Church  party,  and  yeiy  great  heats 
wero  caused  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject. 

The  question  arising  out  of  this  circumstance  was  treated  bj  De  Foe  with  appro- 
j  pziate  grayitj.  His  publication  bore  the  title  of  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  occasional  Con- 
formity of  IHssenters  in  Cases  of  Preferment,  &c.  Lend.  1697»'  in  which  the  author 
appears  before  us  in  the  character  of  an  acute  casuist.  Assuming  as  a  principle,  that 
Dissenters  in  his  day  continued  to  separate  from  the  Established  Church  from  the  same 
motiye  that  actuated  the  early  Puritans,  that  is,  to  obtain  a  greater  purity  of  worship, 
he  aigues  that  the  fast  and  loose  game  of  religion,  which  was  then  played  by  too  many, 
will  not  admit  of  any  satisfiEustory  excuse.  There  is  great  sincerity,  warmth,  and  truth 
in  the  whole  strain  of  this  pamphlet,  and  it  exftited  much  attention. 

The  next  question  which  occupied  our  author's  pen  was  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest. Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  France,  under  the  Treaty  of  Ryswiok 
(signed  20th  September,  1697),  it  became  a  point  of  much  importance,  and  difficult  to 
determine,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  British  army  upon  its  retxurn  to  England. 
The  public  at  large  was  decidedly  adyerse  to  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army.  Yet 
the  downess  of  the  French  king  in  executing  the  treaty  made  it  necessary  for  William 
to  pause  before  he  proceeded  far  in  disbanding  his  troops.  The  subject  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed both  in  parliament  and  by  the  press,  and  numerous  pamphlets  were  sent  forth  by 
both  parties.  The  most  powerful  production  which  appeared  against  a  standing  army 
was  written  by  Mr  Trenchard,  and  was  entitled  *  An  Argument,  showing  that  a  Standing 
Army  is  inconsistent  with  a  free  Goyemment,  and  absolutely  destmctiye  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  EngHsh  Monarchy.  London,  1697/  Among  the  answers  to  this  was  a 
tract  by  De  Foe,  entitled,  *  An  Argument,  showing  that  a  Standing  Army,  with  consent 
of  Parliament,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  free  Groyemment,  &c.'— « treatise  abounding 
in  strength  of  argument  conyeyed  in  elegant  language.  Another  pamphlet,  written  by 
our  author  on  this  subject,  was  entitled,  *  Some  Reflections  on  a  Pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lished, entitled  *  An  Argument,  &c.'' ' 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  howeyer,  that  De  Foe  was  the  onqualified  supporter  of  a 
standing  army ;  all  that  he  contended  for  was  this,  that  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  country,  with  a  goyemment  that  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  established,  and  with  a 
pretender  to  the  throne,  whose  claims  were  acknowledged  by  a  large  class  of  disaffected 
persons  at  home,  acting  in  concert  with  a  powerful  neighbour,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
security  of  liberty,  and  of  a  Protestant  dynasty,  to  maintain  a  limited  number  of  forces 
under  the  control  of  pariiament,  trained  according  to  the  modem  method  of  wai&re, 
and  ready  to  take  the  fleld  at  a  moment's  notice. 

From  the  discussion  of  politics  De  Foe  made  an  easy  transition  to  the  reformation 
of  manners,  and  his  next  publication  had  reference  to  the  laudable  efforts  d  William  III 
to  correct  the  deprayation  of  morals  that  followed  upon  the  Restoration.  A  proclamation 
haying  been  issued  and  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  the  preyention  and  punishment 
of  proAuieness  and  immorality,  our  author  deemed  it  important  to  point  out  where,  in 
Ids  opinion,  the  reformation  should  begin,  in  order  to  insure  its  success  ;  and  he  accord- 
ing^ published  '  The  Poor  Man's  Plea  in  relation  to  all  the  Proclamations,  &c.,  for  a 
Reformation  of  Manners  and  suppressing  Immorality.  London,  1098.'  Seyeral  years 
afterwards,  De  Foe  looked  back  with  satisfoction  upon  the  sentiments  he  had  deUyered 
in  tins  pamphlet,  and  took  frequent  occasion  to  insist  upoQ  the  impartial  enforcement  of 
the  law  on  the  subject. 


De  Foe'i  next  appearance  ia  print  waa  on  the  oocaaion  of  the  death  of  Charlei  II 
of  Spain,  and  the  diapnted  aneeeaaion  to  the  erown  of  that  monarchy.  Aa  we  h*T* 
explained  the  n*tiire  of  thia  qneation  ebewhere,  it  ia  unneceaaaiy  lor  oa  to  atftte  anything 
farther  here,  than  that  upon  thia  aahjeot  our  anthot^a  ready  pen  prodveed  three  ahle 
pamphkta  in  qniok  saeoeaaion.  The  tot  waa  entitled^'  The  Two  great  Qneationa  con- 
sidered. 1.  What  the  French  King  will  do  with  VMpect  to  the  Spaniah  Monarchy. 
2.  What  Meaaurea  the  English  onght  to  take.  London,  1700.'  Thia  traet  heing  radely 
aiaailed  hy  an  anonymona  writer,  in  *  Remarka  upon  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled  *^  The 
Two  Great  Qneationa,  &o/'  '«-De  Foe  replied  in  <  The  Two  Great  Q,aeationa  further  Con- 
sidered, with  some  Reply  to  the  Remarka ;'  and  ahortly  after,  findmg  that  he  had  hr 
from  exhausted  the  argoment  in  theae  two  poblieationa,  he  retomed  to  it  in  a  well- 
written  pamphlet,  pnbliahed  in  the  aame  year,  called  ^  The  Danger  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  from  the  present  Prospect  of  a  Religiona  War  in  Europe.'  Theae  three  pam- 
phlets are  characteriaed  in  the  highest  degree  by  aonnd  aenae,  cogent  reasoning,  and  anpe- 
rior  language. 

The  ascendancy  and  increased  activity  of  the  Popiah  par^  in  the  daya  of  De  Foe 
alarmed  his  feara,  in  common  with  those  of  other  Protectants,  and  they  were  not  alto- 
gether groundless.  The  expelled  monarch  was  known  to  be  a  bigoted  Papist,  and  had 
a  powerful  party  in  England,  that  looked  to  him  aa  their  rightful  aoyereign.  His  friend 
and  ally,  Louis  XIY,  waa  a  mereileaa  peraecator  of  hia  Proteatant  aubjecta,  and  had 
recently  added  to  hia  fomer  power  the  influence  and  reaourcea  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlanda.  Some  German  pzinoea  had  lately  withdrawn  from  their  alUaoce  with 
Protestanta  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  had  been  a  bitter  peiaecntor  d  hia  Hungarian  and 
Bohemian  subjects,  was  now  only  reatrained  by  hia  conteat  for  power  with  the  French 
king,  from  renewing  his  hostilities  againat  the  Reformed  Faith ;  and  theae  circomatancea 
considered,  no  one  could  pretend  to  aay  that  the  Ptoteatant  religion,  which  depended  for 
support  cldefly  upon  England  and  Holland,  under  the  anapieea  cf  King  William,  waa 
not  in  oonaiderable  jeopardy* 


CHAPTER  v. 

Trb  exultation  of  De  Foe  on  the  oceaaion  of  the  ReTolotion,  had  not  been  of  long 
duration,  but  was  soon  turned  to  gall  and  bittemeaa.  **  Though  that  his  joy,  was  joy," 
yet  both  friends  and.  foes  laboured  hard  to  ^  throw  anch  changea  of  Taxation  on  it, 
that  it  might  lose  all  colour."  Hia  admiration  of  King  William  waa  the  ruling 
passion  of  hia  life.  He  waa  Ina  hero,  his  deliTerer,  his  friand ;  he  waa  bound  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  patriotism,  of  religion,  and  of  personal  obUgataon.  But  thia  ruKag  paaaion 
waa  also  the  torment  of  hia  breast,  becauae  hia  well-gronnded  enthnsiaam  waa  not 
seconded  by  the  unanimous  public  Toice,  and  becanaethe  aenicea  of  the  great  ehampion  of 
liberty  and  of  the  Proteatant  cauae  did  not  meet  with  that  glow  of  gratitude  and  affection 
in  the  minda  of  the  people  (when  their  immediate  danger  waa  blown  0T«r)  that  they 
richly  merited.  De  Foe  had  not  only  ridden  in  proceaaion  with  hia  majeaty,  but  ha  waa 
alterwarda  doaeted  with  him,  and  conaulted  by  hub  on  more  than  one  qneation  ;  ao  that 
hia  aelf-importance,  aa  weU  aa  hia  aenae  of  truth  and  juatice,  waa  implicated  in  the 
attacka  wldch  were  made  or  the  peraon  of  has  royal  patron  and  benefactor.  Nothing 
can,  in  our  opinion,  exceed  the  good  behariour  of  William,  nor  the  ill  return  he  reeeiyed 
from  thoae  hy  whom  he  had  been  sent  for,  to  deliyer  them  from  Popiah  bondage  and 
darkneaa.  Being  no  longer  bound  to  the  earth  by  a  yoke  that  they  could  not  lift,  and 
baring  got  a  king  of  their  own  choosing,  they  thought  they  could  not  exerdae  their 
newly  acquired  liberty  and  independence  better  than  by  using  him  aa  ill  aa  possible,  and 
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vmlflif  Mb  to  ilM  tety  WmriBgi  wtiA  h»  Immj  been  tiie  cbM  mauki  <tf  batUwu^Mi 
and  irldali  Vm  premaei  wm  alMoUlcdy  neoomiry  to  oontuiM  to  theoi*  HftTuig 
tlM^  hwmiilMfy,  pMflrre-olMdiBnee  ■MNMceh^  King  James,  \mMj  Matod  on  the 
nde  of  ih*  Ckunel,  «iidbeiBfiiokHigerinbodi]/lMrel  beiag  eaeevtid  m  FdM% 
or  iNHt  M  hetetioa,  tiM  goml  poopto  of  finglnd  begvi  to  find  a  flaw  in  tke  title  of  tlM 
moMNhy  beoMMB  bo  wm  B«t»  tad  did  aat  pratend  to  bo,  oUolato,  aad  to 
to  tho  lawft  of  diT&M  riglit^  hj  tafciny  ew^tf  ^portaakf  aad  nsortiaf  to  eTOrjr 
to  iaoalt  haa,  to  nfilo  Idi  ponoa,  to  injofo  hb  fopatatuB}  to  voaod  la* 
fiBelag%  aad  to  «naap  aad  iliivart  Us  taoaonxot  to  his  own  aad  their  coaoMn  safety* 
Hm  Tniss  aad  higklfBis  haneated  that  tbo  orowa  was  without  its  mostpreebas  jewel 
oManont  ^erodgtoiy  H§kl  i  aad  theogh  tliojr  aeknowMged  the  neeessit/  of  the 
^qp  wideii  thoy  thsmsohos  had  aetod»  yot  they  thoagfat  the  time  might  eomewhoi 
thk  aooaiBaty  might  ooase^  aad  to  thehr  lawfol  king  to  be  brooght  backagai%  '<with 
eonditions."  Pulpits,  long  accustomed  to  aaqnaliflod  sabmission,  now  oeheod  the  deablo* 
tongaod  distinetioai  of  a  kiSf  d^  /are  aad  a  kihg  de  ftttQ.  This  party,  whose  habits 
wen  iaimioal  to  the  aow  ocdor  of  things,  bat  who  aiado  a  Ttrtno  of  neoessity,  teaderod 
th«r  allegianeo  to  the  Pxiaoo  of  Orange  relactantly  and  nngraoioodj,  while  the  Nen> 
jarcts  bearded  Itim  to  his  too.  Hie  conntiy  gentlemen  (at  that  time  a  formidable 
party,  ''not  pierooablo  by  power  of  any  argnment,")  only  Mi  themselTes  at  a  loss  froia 
!  not  baring  the  Dissentois  aad  Non-ooaformists  to  hnnt  down  as  asaaL  William  they 
regarded  a«  an  interloper,  who  had  ao  rights  df  his  own,  and  who  liindered  other  people 
from  ezereising  theirs,  in  molesting  and  domineering  orer  their  neighbous.  What  ouMle 
matters  wotoo  was  his  being  a  formgner ;  his  Datoh  origin  was  oae  of  Uie  things  con- 
stantty  thrown  ki  his  teeth,  aad  thai  staggored  the  fedth  and  loyalty  of  mady  of  his  woU*- 
meaning  subjects,  who  eoald  not  eompiabend  the  relatioa  in  whioh  they  stood  to  a 
soTcreign  of  aKen  deseent.  Tho  phiaso  TVae-Mn  Ag/Ssilman  became  h  watchword  in 
the  months  of  the  malcontent  party ;  aad  at  that  aame,  as  oAen  as  it  was  repeated,  the 
Whig  aad  Protestant  hiterest  grew  pale.  It  was  to  aMot,  and  finally  queli  this  ehargo, 
diat  Do  Foe  peanod  his  Well-hnown  poem  of  *  The  True-bom  Englishman'— «  satire, 
which,  if  written  in  doggrel  yerse,  and  without  the  wit  (v  pleasantry  of  Batler's 
'Hndibras,'  is  a  amst^eOO  of  good  sense  and  just  reliection^  and  shows  a  thorough 
knowledge  bolii  of  English  histoiy  and  of  the  Bngfishoharaeter.  It  is  indeed  a  eempleto 
and  nilanswerable  oxposoio  of  tho  ^otonco  set  up  to  a  poxar  aad  loftier  origia  than  ail 
the  Toal  of  iho  wwdd^  initoad  of  oar  being  a  mixed  race  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
settling  down  iMo  one  oonmion  aame  aad  people.  Do  Foe's  salai«  was  so  just  aad  true, 
that  h  dxofo  tho  caat,  to  which  it  was  meant  to  bo  an  antidote,  ottt  of  fashion  |  and  it 
WM  tlds  piooe  of  servioo  that  proeuod  tho  writer  the  good  opinion  and  notice  of  Kin^ 
William.  It  did  not,  howeyer,  equally  laooamiend  him  to  the  public.  If  it  silenced  the 
idle  and  ill-natnred  damours  tk  a  party  by  telling  the  plain  truth,  that  tmtli  was  not 
the  more  welcome  for  being  pkun  or  effectual.  Though  this  handle  was  thus  taken  from 
maloyoleneo  and  discontent,  the  tide  of  unpopularity  had  set  in  too  strong  from  the 
first  arriyal  of  the  king,  not  to  continue  and  increase  to  the  end  of  his  reign  ;  so  that  at 
hat,  worn  out  with  rendering  the  noblest  seryicos,  and  being  repaid  with  the  meanest 
mgratHndo,  he  thought  of  retiring  to  Holland,  aad  leaying  his  English  crown  of  thorns 
to  any  one  who  ehose  to  claim  it. 

The  state  of  parties  at  this  period  of  our  history  presents  a  riddle  timt  has  not  been 
mired.  It  baa  been  rotored  to  tho  gloom  and  discontent  of  the  EngUsh  character  ;  but 
ether  oenntriee  haye  since  exbilnted  the  same  problem,  with  the  same  results.  It  may 
be  resoWod  into  that  propensity  in  humsanature  through  which,  when  it  has  got  what  it 
wnts,  it  leqidreft  something  else  whioh  it  cannot  haye.  The  English  people,  at  the  period 
in  qoestion,  wanted  a  contradiction,— that  is,  to  haye  James  and  William  on  the  throne 


a: 
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together ;  but  this  they  oonld  not  have,  and  so  they  were  contented  with  neither.  If 
they  had  recalled  James,  they  would  have  sent  him  back  again.  They  wanted  him  back 
again  with  conditions  and  security  for  his  good  behayioor.  They  wanted  his  title  to  the 
throne,  without  his  abuse  of  power ;  an  absolute  soYcreigny  with  a  reserve  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people ;  a  Popish  prince,  with  a  Protestant  church ;  a  deliverance  from 
chains  without  a  deliverer ;  and  an  escape  from  tyranny  without  the  stain  of  resistance 
to  it.  They  wanted,  not  out  of  two  things  one  which  they  could  have,  but  a  third  which 
was  impossible ;  and,  as  they  could  not  have  all,  they  were  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  nothing.  This  greatly  annoyed  De  Foe,  who  set  his  fiEU^e  against  so  absurd  a 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  tunes.  It  embittered  his  satisfaction  in  the  virtues  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  glories  of  his  reign, — ^iu  his  exploits  abroad,-— the  moderation  and 
justice  of  his  administration  at  home ;  nor  was  he  consoled  for  the  malignity  of  his 
prince's  enemies  or  the  indifference  of  his  Mends,  either  by  writing  ode*  on  his  battles 
and  victorie^ei,  or  elegies  and  epitaphs  on  his  death. 

The  Tories  having  now  succeeded  to  office,  proceeded  to  concert  measures  for 
strengthening  their  power  and  weakening  the  influence  of  their  rivals.  Their  first  step 
was  to  procure  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  took  place,  Dec.  19, 1700.  During 
the  elections,  the  press  was  actively  employed  by  both  parties  in  recommending  the  choice 
of  such  members  as  corresponded  with  their  wishes.  Many  excellent  pamphlets  were 
produced  upon  the  occasion,  pointing  out  those  marks  by  which  the  people  might  distin- 
guish between  the  Mends  of  the  Revolution,  and  guarding  them  against  the  influence  of 
bribery  and  corruption. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  De  Foe  published  his  '  Six  Distinguishing  Characters  of  a 
Pailiament  Man.  London :  1701;'  in  the  sentiments  of  which  every  person  who  enter- 
tains a  proper  regard  for  his  countiy  must  heartily  concur.  At  the  time  they  were 
penned,  the  author  had  passed  through  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  was  arrived  at  an  age 
when  the  judgment  becomes  matured  by  experience.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
deliberate  views  of  a  man  approaching  to  forty,  and  indicate  a  mind  strongly  imbued  with 
good  sense,  unfoldmg  itself  in  a  love  of  rational  freedom,  and  having  a  proper  regard  for 
the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue.* 

During  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  De  Foe  returned  to  the  subject  of  his  fonner 
Essay,  and  published  his  ^<  persuasive  performance,"  as  Mr  Chalmers  justly  terms  it, 
*  The  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Stock-jobbing  Elections  of  Parliament  Men.  London . 
1701.'  By  the  time  his  former  pamphlet  was  delivered  from  the  press,  De  Foe  returned 
to  the  charge  in  ^  The  Villany  of  Stock-jobbers  Detected,  and  the  Cause  of  the  late  Run 
upon  the  Bank  and  Bankers  Discovered  and  Considered.  London  :  1701.'  In  this  work 
he  confines  himself  to  the  more  immediate  subjects  of  trade,  and  has  many  judicious 
remarks  upon  the  methods  by  which  it  was  then  carried  on. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Thb  earliest  of  De  Foe's  printed  poems,  was  ^  A  New  D  t^igrery  of  an  Old  Intrigue : 
a  Satyr,  levelled  at  Treachery  and  Ambition ; '  a  lampoon  upon  city  politics,  written 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  Lord  Preston's  plot.  Early  in  1697*  he  composed  for  the  noted 
John  Dunton  *  The  Character  of  Dr  Annesley,  by  way  of  Elegy.'  The  &etious  spirit  that 
pervaded  the  nation  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  gave  rise  to  another  poem,  published  in 
February,  1699-1700,  intitled  *  The  Pacificator.  A  Poem.  London :  1700,'  wherein, 
leaving  the  contentions  of  politicians,  De  Foe  ingeniously  transfers  the  theatre  of  war  to 
the  field  of  literature,  and  enlists  the  chief  poets  and  wits  of  the  day  as  combatants : 
'*  The  men  of  sense  against  the  men  of  wit." 
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At  the  request  of  Donton  our  author  wrote  some  Pmdarie  verses  in  honour  of  the 
Society/  whose  labofurs  were  communioated  to  the  world  in  1691  and  some 
following  years :  thej  were  prefixed  to  Mr  GUdon's  History  of  its  prooeedingSy  and  re- 
printed in  the  second  yolume  of  *The  Athenian  Oracle.'  Dnnton^  with  whom  the 
Athenian  Society  was  a  &Tourite  project,  ^^  glories  in  the  thought  that  it  has  elicited 
poems  written  hy  the  chief  wits  of  the  age,  vis.,  Mr  Motteux,  Mr  Foe,  Mr  Richard- 
son, and,  in  particular,  Mr  Tate,  now  poet  lanreat."  Some  bickerings  of  a  private 
nature  seem  to  have  passed  between  our  author  and  Dnnton,  and  they  are  glanced  at  by 
the  latter  in  the  narrative  of  his  life ;  but  his  account  of  De  Foe  is,  upon  the  whole, 
iSsvoanible :  **  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe,"  says  he,  '^  is  a  man  of  good  parts  and  clear  sense  : 
his  eonversatioa  is  ingenious  and  brisk  enough.  The  world  is  well  satisfied  that  he's 
enterprising  and  bold  ;  but,  alas !  had  his  prudence  only  weighed  a  few  grains  more,  he'd 
certainly  have  writ  his  *  Shortest  Way '  a  little  more  at  length.  There  have  been  some 
men  in  all  ages,  who  have  taken  that  of  Juvenal  for  their  motto : 

'  Aude  sUquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum 
Si  vis  esse  aliqnis.' 

Had  he  writ  no  more  than  his  *  True-Bom  Englishman,'  and  spared  some  particular  charac- 
ters that  are  too  vicious  for  the  very  originals,  he  had  certainly  deserved  applause." 

The  month  of  January  1701  produced  the  fer-£amed  poem  of  the  ^True-Bom  English- 
man, a  satire,  printed  in  quarto,  without  a  bookseller's  name,  of  which  the  author  himself 
published  nine  editions,  and  which  was  printed  twelve  times  by  other  persons  without 
his  concurrence  ;  for  at  this  period  authors  had  not  even  the  limited  protection  which 
they  now  enjoy.  A  work  once  printed  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  Tegg  of  the  day  who 
chose  to  appropriate  it.    Of  the  cheap  editions  no  fewer  than  80,000  were  disposed  of. 

*  The  Tme-Bom  Englishman'  was  always  a  favourite  production  with  De  Foe,  who 
associates  himself  with  it  in  the  title-page  of  various  of  his  writings.  Its  publication 
had  a  favourable  effect  upon  our  author's  fortunes,  as  it  recommended  him  to  the  personal 
fevour  of  King  WiUiam ;  for  though  his  royal  patron  was  no  great  lover  or  judge  of 
poetry,  he  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive  that  De  Foe  would  be  a  valuable  ally, 
and  he  immediately  expressed  a  desire  to  become  acquunted  with  the  author,  who,  on 
being  sent  for  to  the  palace,  conversed  with  the  king,  and  had  repeated  interviews  with 
him  afterwards.  The  manners  and  sentiments  of  De  Foe  appear  to  have  made  such  a 
fovourable  impression  upon  his  Majesty  that  he  ever  afterwards  regarded  him  with 
kindness,  and  employed  him  in  many  secret  services,  to  which  he  alludes  occasionally 
in  his  writings,  though  he  nowhere  specifies  the  particular  nature  of  them,  and  the 
omission  is  not  supplied  by  all  the  researches  that  have  been  made  among  the  works  of 
his  eontepiporaries,  whether  friends  or  foes  to  the  Government  of  King  William.  De  Foe's 
next  publication  was  *  The  Succession  to  the  Throne  of  England  Considered,  London : 
1701  ;'  arising  out  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  a 
drcnmstance  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  otherwise  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  England.  Next  followed  the  celebrated  ^  Legion  Letter,'  and  *  The  History  of 
the  Kentish  Petition  ;'  after  which  came  *The  Original  Power  of  the  Collective  Body  of 
the  People  of  England  Examined  and  Asserted,'  a  very  powerful  performance,  the  main 
argmnent  of  which  is  irresistible,  as  its  language  is  forcible,  and  which  produced  a 
considerable  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  The  subject  \a  discussed  with  a  gravity 
suited  to  ita  importance,  and  the  illustrations  are  pointed  and  appropriate.  It  is  a 
treatise  of  standing  value,  and  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

Upon  the  death  of  James  II,  (16ih  Sept.  1701,)  the  French  king  caused  his  son  to 
be  proclaimed  King  of  England,  Holland,  and  Ireland,  and  prevailed  upon  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  follow  his  example.  Indignant  at  this 
proceeding,  the  British  monarch  ordered  his  ambassador,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  to  leave   I 
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FnuiftB,  mA  iifvetioafl  wc9b  gi?>eii  hw  the  removal  ol  Monneur  Poosaia,  the  French 
9^finif  tmA  Si^Uiid.  Louui  paUiflhied  m  siemoiiid  ia  jiuftifioiitiQ^  of  his  oonduo^  aad 
diepenwd  il  hi  aU  the  oonits  of  £we|M ;  bat  it  wimi  te  from  ai^tiafyii^r  either  King 
WiQiiiai  «r  his  inioeots,  who  wer<e  indigent  «t  the  iaterffireiiee  of  a  foreign  power  in 
pveMiibiiig  to  them  » 1d«g  i^|«inil  thfiir  coasent.  EveiTthiig  i)pw  indieaM  a  speedy 
WW,  wUoli  leoMed  to  h»iw  the  oonawrrenoe  of  all  paitiea  here* 

Althongh  ew  mithdr  had  «  profMr  aanvi  d  the  indig^ty  offered  to  hi»  soyereigii  by 
the  aoteewledginettt  0f  the  Pwtavdev,  yet  he  did  acit  think  it  auKNUited  to  •  ^j[itimate 
ground  for  war.  Gqnettving  thia,  hawevei^  a  liTavahle  time  fer  ipviting  the  Jaoobitea 
to  tranafer  their  aUegiaiKi«»  he  addreased  them  with  that  new  in  a  pfunphlet^  enti- 
tled, ^The  Pieamt  State  ol  4iM»ohitiam  Cepndend,  &o.  I4«nd«^ :  17Q1  \*  which  waa 
followed,  ahert^  alterwwrda,  by  *  Rwnimt  agwaal  a  War  with  Franoe.  lifmdonr  1701,*-- 
one  of  the  fineal  and  moat  fB^^kvi  poUtieal  traota  io  the  £a|^Mih  Ungnage  It  ia  diatin- 
gnished  for  temperate  d|i9i|aaie%  for  aelid  reaaaning^  aad  fof  weK-poiated  ridieole ;  ita 
argmnenta  are  applied  with  jadgm^t,  and  they  are  aa«h  m  woi4d  proceed  from  a  man 
whoae  mind  waa  well  stored  witii  political  knowledge.  King  William  haying  reaolved 
upon  a  war,  De  Foe,  aotwithatanding  the  opinion  he  had  expreaaed  on  the  general 

1  question,  was  consnlted  by  hia  soyereign  upon  aeyeral  poifita  relating  to  the  impending 
hoatilities,  aa  he  himself  relates  in  one  of  hia  ^  Reyiews'  (17U),  in  the  following  terms  : 
'^  I  gaye  yea  an  instance  of  a  proposal  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  his  late 
majesty,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hurt  war,  for  the  sending  a  strong  fleet  to  the  H^yannah, 
to  seiie  that  part  of  the  island  ia  which  it  is  situated,  aii^d  from  thence  to  seize  and  secure 
the  posaessioi)  of  at  least  the  coast,  if  not  by  consequence,  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  empire 
of  Mexico,  and  thereby  entirely  cut  <^  the  Spanish  commerce,  and  the  return  of  their 
plate  fleets,  by  the  immense  riches  whereof,  and  by  which  only,  both  France  and  Spain 
haye  been  enabled  to  support  this  war*  But  the  king  died,  in  whose  hands  this  glorious 
scheme  waa  in  a  foir  way  of  being  coiicerted,  and  whjich,  had  it  gone  on,  I  had  had  the 
honour  to  haye  been  not  the  first  proposer  only,  but  to  haye  had  some  share  in  the 
performance."  The  death  of  William,  howeyer,  which  occurred  8th  of  March,  1702, 
put  a  stop  to  these  projects.  By  the  demise  of  this  excellent  monarch,  *'  more  mortally 
wounded  with  the  pointed  |age  of  diyided  parties  and  an  ungrateful  people,  than  by 
the  foil  from  his  horse,"  as  De  Foe  expresses  it,  our  author  lost  a  kind  friend  and  a 
powerful  protector.  In  yarious  parts  of  his  writings  he  takes  occasion  to  cherish  hia 
memory,  and  to  embalm  hia  name  with  the  affection  of  a  faithful  seryant  for  the  beat  of 
masters,  whilst,  in  the  stinging  language  of  reproof,  he  reminds  the  nation  of  the  baseneaa 
and  ingratitude  of  those  who  had  so  deeply  wounded  him  by  their  conduct. 

The  unmanly  conduct  of  a  base  foction  towards  the  departed  hero  of  England 
yented  itself  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  before  the  breath  waa  departed  from  his  body, 
and  afterwards  in  the  most  malignant  dpeeches,  toasta,  and  lampoons.  As  well  to  show 
his  sense  of  a  conduct  so  unnatural,  as  to  testify  his  admiration  for  departed  excellency, 
Pe  Foe  now  produced  *  The  Mock  Monmera  j  a  Satire,  by  way  of  Elegy  on  King  Wil- 
liam, liondon :  1701 :'  a  work  which  met  wiUi  the  most  foyonrable  reception,  and  ran 
through  five  large  editions  in  a  few  weeks. 

Towards  the  latter  end  ^  this  reign,  Da  Foe  took  up  his  abode  at  Hackney^^  and 
resided  there  aeyeral  ye^irs,    HarQ  some  of  hia  ohildzai  were  bom  and  buried. 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

QoxsH  AimSy  1^0  taoeeeded  to  the  erown  on  tho  death  of  WilUbm,  wai  pUeed  in 
no  TOiy  gmeelbl  or  dntlftd  position,  as  keeping  her  brother  £rom  the  throne,  which  she 
oeenpied  as  l3ie  next  Protestant  heir,  but  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  perhaps 
in  her  own,  he  had  a  prior  indefeasible  right.    She  had  been  brought  up  with  bigoted 
notions  of  religion  ;  and  In  proportion  as  she  felt  the  political  ground  hifirm  under  her 
Ibei,  she  widMd  to  stand  well  with  the  (%nrdi.    Them  was,  through  her  whole  reign, 
iheretee,  a  strong  laereasii^  bias  to  High  Chnreh  principles.    The  prwaise  of  toleration 
to  tiie  Dissenters  soon  sank  into  an  inMgmee^  and  ended  in  the  threat  and  the  intention 
of  potting  in  toee  ^e  sefierest  laws  against  them,  under  pretenee  that  the  Chnroh  was 
in  danger.    The  defgy  song  the  same  song  as  the  Queen,  adding  a  buxden  of  their  own 
to  it ;  bvealidng  noting  in  tiidr  sermons  bat  abjeet  submission  to  the  throne,  and  sos- 
pieion  and  hatred  of  the  Dinenters,  reyiTing  and  inflaming  old  animosities,  and  eneoorag* 
ing  their  paiUMoaerB  to  proceed  eren  to  open  ^olenee  against  the  frequenters  of  con- 
Tentieles.    Their  serfices  in  bringing  aboot  the  rerolution  were  foigotten,  and  notiiing 
wms  insisted  on  bat  their  diaie  fai  tiie  great  rebellion,  and  the  beheading  of  Charies  I. 
A  oniTendtjr  prsaeher  (SaehevweU)  talked  of  '*  hoisting  the  bloody  flag  against  the 
IMssenters,  and  treated  in  those  of  the  modsxate  party  and  Low  Chur^  as  fiidse  brethren 
who  did  net  enUsI  nnder  the  banner.**    Another  proposed  shotting  up  not  only  the  Dis- 
senters' meeting>henses,  bat  their  academies,  thus  taking  fkom  them  the  edneation  of 
their  ehOdren.    A  third  was  for  nsing  gentle  violence  with  theQ;aeen,  to  «ge  her  te 
sereiv  and  salntary  measwes  against  Koneonfermists,  and  considered  her  as  nnder  4fifr#### 
in  not  being  allowed  to  give  fidl  scope  to  thescntimcintslaboaiinginherbosominflMronr 
of  the  Omreh  of  l^gland. 

Do  Foe  pereeiTed  all  this  with  quick  and  anxious  eye  ;  he  saw  the  storm  of  person 
cation  gathering,  and  ready  to  borst  with  ten-fold  yengeanee  from  its  having  been  so  long 
delayed,  and  he  thonght  it  high  time  to  warn  his  brethren  of  the  impending  miiohief. 
His  first  attack  npon  the  H%fa  Church  party  was  in  a  pamphlet  oaBed  *  A  New  Test  of 
the  Church  of  £ngland*li  Loyalty;  or,  Whiggish  Loyalty  and  Church  Loyalty  compared. 
London :  1702  f — ^in  which  he  makes  excellent  use  of  the  slaiish  tone  of  the  sermons  cf  the 
High  Church  dergy ;  and  he  next  proceeded  to  point  out  to  the  govemment,  in  atenibla 
and  palpable  way,  the  dangerous  and  mad  career  to  which  the  zealots  of  a  party  were 
urging  them  headlong ;  *'  so  should  his  anticipation  prevent  their  discovery.'*  He  col- 
leeted  all  the  poisoned  missfles  and  eombostible  materials  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and 
putting  them  together  in  one  heap,  brought  out  his  *  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  ; 
a  Proposal  for  the  Establidnaent  of  the  Church.  London  :  1702 ;'— one  of  the  finest, 
ablest,  and  most  seasonable  pamphlets  ever  published. 

Knowing  the  nature  of  the  game  played  by  the  High  Church  party,  and  the  little 
impression  that  was  to  be  made  by  sober  argument,  De  Foe  here  resolved  to  change  his 
mode  of  attack.  The  oourse  of  his  studies,  no  less  than  taste  and  inclination,  led  him  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  writings  of  his  opponents  ;  and  seeing  the  absurd  lengths  te 
whieh  tikeir  intemperate  zeal  urged  them,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  by  personating  the 
daracter  of  a  H^  Church-man,  and  judiciously  wielding  the  weapon  of  irony,  he 
shooid  have  a  fine  opportunity  cf  exposing  their  folly,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  cause 
they  were  so  flnioas  in  promoting ;  and  he  so  artiUly  concealed  his  design,  that,  strange 
to  tetl,  no  one,  either  among  those  he  wrote  for,  or  among  those  he  wrote  against,  had  wit 
eooiitgh  to  comprehend  it ;  and  yet  one  cannot  peruse  the  '  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis* 
senters'  at  this  distance  of  time  without  being  astonished  with  the  extent  of  their  stu- 
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pidity.  Erery  aignment  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  is  therein  set  forth  with  the  most 
laborious  assumption  of  gravity,  and  such  an  invincible  air  of  earnestness,  that  the 
zealots  of  both  sides  were  alike  taken  in.  The  <  High  Flyers,'  as  he  called  them,  did 
not  dare  to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  one  whom  they  considered  in  the  light  of  a  too 
bold  and  incautious  adherent ;  while  the  deceived  Dissenters,  and  their  friends  in  Par* 
liament,  were  loud  in  their  cries  of  revenge  against  the  best  writer  their  cause  could 
then  boast. 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  too  much  wit. 
Mistook  and  coned  by  those  that  most  are  served  by  it" 

And  their  conduct  added  not  a  little  to  his  suffSuings.  Do  Foe,  in  his  explanation  of  his 
pamphlet,  published  immediately  afterwards,  seems,  veiy  naturally,  particularly  hurt 
with  the  Dissenters  for  continuing  to  misunderstand  him,  even  after  he  had  fully  de- 
clare4  his  meaning.  Indeed,  of  their  behaviour  to  De  Foe,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in 
terms  creditable  to  their  understandings  ;  for  even  after  it  was  discovered  that  his  arrows 
were  shot  at  the  *  High  Flyers,'  they  united  with  their  adversaries  in  attempting  to 
crush  him. 

When  the  author  and  his  design  became  fully  known,  and  he  was  threatened  with 
the  vengeance  of  those  whom  he  had  so  successfully  opposed,  he  complained,  ^'  How 
hard  it  was  that  his  intentions  should  not  have  been  perceived  by  all  the  town,  and  that 
not  one  man  could  see  it,  either  Churchman  or  Dissenter."  Mr  Chahneni  observes, 
**  Hus  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  how  much  the  minds  of  men  were  inflamed  against 
each  other,  and  how  little  the  virtues  of  mutual  Ibrbeaiance  and  personal  kindness  existed 
amidst  the  clamour  of  contradiction  which  then  shook  the  kingdom,  and  gave  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  our  annals."  *^  That  De  Foe,"  remarks  Mr 
Haslitt,  ^'  should  have  incurred  the  hatred,  and  been  consigned  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
High  Church  party  for  thus  honestly  exposing  their  designs  against  the  Dissenters,  is  but 
natural ;  the  wonderful  part  is  that  he  equally  excited  the  indignation  and  reproaches  of 
the  Dissenters  themselves ;  who  disclaimed  his  work  as  a  scandalous  and  inflammatory 
performance,  and  called  loudly,  in  concert  with  their  bitterest  foes,  for  the  eondign  punish- 
ment of  the  author.  They  almost  with  one  voice,  and  as  if  seized  with  a  contagion  of 
ftiUy,  cried  shame  upon  it^  as  an  underhand  and  designing  attempt  to  make  a  premature 
breach  between  them  and  the  Established  Church ;  to  sow  the  seeds  of  groundless 
jealousy  and  ill-will,  and  to  make  them  indirectly  participators  in,  and  the  sufferers  by, 
a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  reverence  due  to  religion  and  authority.  De  Foe  was  made 
the  scape-goat  of  this  paltry  and  cowardly  policy,  and  was  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  opposite  party,  without  succour  and  sympathy.  This  extreme  blindness  to  their 
own  interests  can  only  be  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  Dissenters,  as  a  body, 
were  at  this  time  in  a  constant  state  of  probation  and  suffering ;  they  had  enough  to  do 
with  the  evils  they  actually  endured,  without  **  flying  to  otliers  that  they  knew  not  of;" 
they  stood  in  habitual  awe  and  apprehension  of  their  spiritual  lords  and  masters ; — 
would  not  be  brought  to  suspect  their  farther  designs  lest  it  should  provoke  them  to 
realise  their  fears  ;  and  as  they  had  not  strength  nor  spirit  to  avert  the  blow,  did  not 
wish  to  see  till  they  felt  it.  The  alacrity  and  prowess  of  De  Foe  was  a  reproach  to  their 
backwardness  ;  the  truth  of  his  appeal  implied  a  challenge  to  meet  it ;  and  they 
answered  with  the  old  excuse,  '^  Why  tronblest  thou  us  before  our  time."  The  Dissenters, 
too,  at  this  period,  were  men  of  a  formal  and  limited  scope  of  mind,  not  much  versed  in 
the  general  march  of  human  affairs  ;  they  required  literal  and  positive  proof  for  every- 
thing, as  weU  as  for  the  points  of  faith  on  which  they  held  out  so  manfully ;  and  their 
obstinacy  in  maintaining  these,  and  suffering  for  them,  was  matched  by  their  timid  cir- 
cumspection and  sluggish  impracticability  with  respect  to  everything  else.  Their  deserting 
De  Foe,  who  marched  on  at  the  head  of  the  battle,-^pu8hed  forward  by  his  keen  fore- 


siglit  md  nfthmd  impatienee  of  WTongs^  ib  not  oat  of  cluuracter,  though  equally  tepag" 
nant  to  sonnd  policy  or  true  ipirit,  Thej  fixed  a  stigma  on  hiniy  therefore^  of  a  hneder  <tf 
strife,  a  false  prophet,  and  a  dangerous  member  of  the  communitj ;  and  what  is  certainly 
inexcusable,  when,  afterwards,  his  jest  was  turned  to  melancholy  earnest ;  when  ereiy- 
thing  he  had  foretold  was  yerified  to  the  yery  letter ;  when  the  whole  force  of  the 
GoYemment  was  arrayed  against  them,  and  Saoheyerell  in  person  unfurled  his  "bloody 
flag,"  and  paraded  the  streets  with  a  mob  at  his  heels,  pulling  down  their  meeting-houses, 
burning  their  priyate  dwellings,  and  making  it  unsafe  for  a  Dissenter  to  walk  the  streets ; 
they  did  not  take  off  the  stigma  they  had  affixed  to  the  author  of  *  The  Shortest  Way 
witli  the  Dissentcw  ;*  did  not  allow  that  he  was  right  and  they  were  wrong,  but  kept  up 
their  unjust  and  iUibeFd  prejudices,  and  eyen  aggrayated  them  in  some  instances,  as  if 
to  ptoye  that  ihey  were  well  founded.  Bodies  of  men  seldom  retract  or  atone  for  the 
injuries  they  haye  done  to  indiyiduals.* 

The  first  detectioii  of  our  author  is  said  to  haye  been  owing  to  the  industry 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  whose  vigilance  and  per- 
seyeranee  in  the  affair  are  highly  landed  by  Leslie.  When  his  name  became  genendly 
known,  people  were  at  no  loss  to  decipher  his  object ;  and  all  parties  now  concnnred  in 
pouring  yengeance  upon  him  for  his  unlucky  wit,  which  no  one  had  the  charity  to 
adyanee  in  his  extenuation.  As  the  party  in  power  was  inimical  to  the  man,  rather 
than  to  the  pzineiples  of  his  book,  it  was  resolyed  to  crush  him  by  a  state  prosecution. 
During  the  first  ebollition  of  fury,  De  Foe,  in  contemplation  of  the  rigour  he  was  likely 
to  meet  with,  sought  concealment  firom  the  gathering  tempest.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  goyemment,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  discoyery  of  his 
retreat,  and  adyertised  in  the  *  London  Gasette,*  for  January  10,  1702-d.    It  ran  as 

fblloWB: 

^  Whereas  Daniel  De  Foe,  aUas  De  Fooe,  is  chaiged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and 
seditieas  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters ;'  he  is  a  middle- 
aised  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown-coloured 


•     M 


De  Foe  had  before  this  given  violent  offence  to  the  Dissenters  by  dmenting  from  and  dis- 
obliging them  on  a  number  of  technical  and  doubtful  poiots— a  difference  of  whidi  they  seemed 
more  tenacfons  than  of  the  greatest  affironts  or  deadliest  injuries.  Among  other  things,  be  had 
opposed  the  principle  of  oeauknud  comJwmUff,  that  is,  the  liberty  practised  by  some  Dissenters  of 
gofaig  to  chnrch  during  their  appointment  to  any  public  office,  as  tbey  were  prohibited  from 
*t*firiT"g  their  own  places  of  worship  in  their  official  costume.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
that,  if  it  was  a  point  of  conscience  with  these  persons  not  to  conform  to  the  service  of  the 
Establlsbed  Church,  their  being  chosen  Mayor,  Sheriff,  or  Aldermen,  did  not  give  them  a  dispensa- 
tion to  that  poipose.  But  msny  of  the  demure  and  purse-proud  citizens  of  London  (among  whom 
Mr  Auditor  Benson,  his  persecutor  in  after  years,  was  a  leader  and  shining  light)  resented  their 
not  being  supposed  at  liberty  to  appear  at  church  in  their  gold  chains  and  robes  of  office,  though 
contrary  to  their  usual  principles  of  non-conformity ;  as  children  think  they  have  a  right  to  visit 
fine  places  fai  their  new  dotbes  on  holidays.  Their  rage  against  De  Foe  was  at  its  height,  when 
he  had  nothing  to  say  against  Harley's  Tory  Administration  for  bringing  in  The  OecanotuA  Con^ 
formitf  Biil,  to  debar  Dissenters  of  this  puerile  and  contradictory  privilege.  It  was  to  the  kindness 
and  generosity  of  Harley,  on  this  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  in  affording  our  author  pecuniary 
aid,  of  which  he  was  in  the  utmost  need  (being  without  means,  friends,  and  In  prison),  and  In 
reseoiog  him  from  the  grasp  of  his  own  party,  that  wo  owe  his  silence  on  political  and  public  questions 
during  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  a  line  of  conduct  that,  in  the  present  day,  seems 
wavering  and  equivocal.  His  gratitude  for  private  beneBts  hardly  condemned  him  to  withhold 
his  opinions  on  public  matters ;  but,  at  that  time  personal  and  private  ties  bore  greater  sway  over 
general  and  public  duties  than  is  the  case  at  present.  We  entirely  acquit  De  Foe  of  dishonest  or 
unworthy  motives.  He  might  easily  have  gone  quite  over  to  the  other  side  If  he  had  been  inclined 
to  make  a  market  of  himself;  but  of  this  he  never  betrayed  the  remotest  intention,  and  merely 
reliised  to  Join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  a  man  who  had  twice  saved  him  from  starving  In  a 
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V  bntwMnawig;  a  hookad  mm,  a  akaip  chn,  gteyeTM,  and  a  latgo  mofe  near 
Ids  uMtk ;  wav  bom  ia  Londta,  and  for  Bianj  yoan  wai  a  bMe-fSMtor,  in  Freemaa's 
jaid,  IB  ComUll)  and  now  is  owaey  of  the  briok  and  paatile  woflu  Mar  Titbory  Fort  in 
Emox  ;  wkooTer  slwll  duooTBr  the  aaid  Daniel  De  Foe  to  one  of  her  BCajeely't  printtpal 
learetariea  ef  state,  or  any  of  her  Majerty*B  jwtioes  el  peaes,  so  ai  he  maybeappre- 
iMi^h^  bKbIT  hare  aremtfd  of  fil^pemlsy  which  her  Jlajes^  has  erdeied inunediately 
ta  he  paid  apon  saeh  diseeveiy." 

In  the  tother  proseontien  ef  the  zesentsMiit  he  had  ezetted,  a  fhrmal  eomplaint 
VM  made  ef  his  publication  m  Hw  Hease  of  Cemnien%  the  25th  of  Febmaiy,  1702-3, 
when  seme  ai  the  obnozioos  pasMges  being  read,  it  was  reselred,  <«  That  this  book, 
being  fdl  ef  lUse  and  scandaloos  reieetions  on  this  parliament,  and  tending  to  promote 
■edition,  be  burnt  bj  the  hands  of  the  oommen  hangaum,  to-morrow,  in  New  Palace 
yard."  This  pitiful  vengeanoe  upon  a  woik,  wbUk  was  eibnsive  only  fcr  its  wit,  was 
MBWwthy  the  dBgnity  of  a  grave  assembly,  and  comfaiTCd  no  reproach  upon  the  victim  it 
soi^t  to  diiAonoar.  The  printer  and  bookseller  beixig  new  taken  into  custody,  De  Foe 
noMty  issned  Ibrth  from  his  retirement,  to  brare  the  storm,  resobrii^,  as  he  expresses  it, 
^  to  throw  himself  upon  the  fhyeur  of  goTcmment  rather  than  that  others  should  be 
runed  by  his  mistake.** 

In  order  to  remove  the  veil  from  tlie  eyes  ef  those  wha  were  too  blind  to  perceive 
the  drift  of  his  alignment,  De  Foe  employed  his  retirement  in  composii^  '  A  Brief  Ex- 
pOanaticB  ef  a  hrte  PampUet,  entitled  the  "«  Shortest  Way,  Set/"* 

De  Foe  was  partieidarty  hurt  with  the  Dissenters :  ef  them  he  ny^  ^  All  the  fhult 
t  I  ea»  find  in  myself  as  to  tiiese  pec^le  is,  that  when  I  had  drawn  the  picture,  I  did  not, 
like  the  Dutchmair  with  his  man  and  bear,  write  under  them,  *  This  is  the  man,  and  this 
is  the  bear,'  lest  the  people  should  mistake  me  :  and  having  in  a  compliment  to  their 
ja^poaent,  shunned  so  sharp  a  reilsction  upon  their  senses,  I  have  laft  tbem  at  liberty  to 
treat  me  Ifte  one  that  put  avalue  upon  their  penetration  at  the  exp«ue  of  my  own/* 

But  De  Fee's  poKtieal  sins  were  manilbld ;  he  had  been  the  fkrouiite  and  pane- 
]:  gyrist  of  WnCam  ;  he  had  fought  for  Monmouth ;  he  had  opposed  James ;  he  had  vin- 
dicated the  Revolution,  and  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  he  had  bantered,  insulted, 
andolfended  the  whole  of  the  Tory  leaders  ef  the  House  of  Conuaons  ;  and  neither  his 
snhipission  ta  the  ruling  powers^  nor  his  generosity  towards  his  printer  and  publisher, 
snffieed  to  shield  him  frem  the  sesentmeat  el  his  snemies.  He  was  indicted  for  libd  at 
the  OU  BaUey  Sessions,  24th  Fefaraaxy,  1709^  and  preeeeded  to  trial  in  the  IbUowing 
JMy.  The  Attemey-Geneial,  Sir  Simon  Haroeart,  sppears  to  have  attacked  our  author 
with  the  utmost  severity,  which  drew  from  De  Foe,  at  a  subaequent  period,  these  re- 
marks : — ^^To  hear  of  a  gentleman  telling  me  *  The  Shortcwt  Way*  was  paving  the 
way  over  the  skulls  of  Gturchaien,  that  it  is  a  crime  to  justify  it,  should  have  been 
said  by  no  man  but  him  who  could  first  answer  this  question  :  Whether  all  that  was 
isoniflaUy  said  in  that  book  was  not  seiio«sly>  as  weU  as  with  a  malieions  earnest,  pub- 
lished in  print  with  impunity  a  bandied  tanes  beCore  and  since  ?  To  say,  then,  that  this 
was  a  crime,  flies  so  much  in  the  Ihee  of  tile  Churehmen,  tliat  it  upbraids  them  with  blow- 
ing up  their  own  cause,  and  ruining  their  friends  by  a  method  they  at  the  same  time 
condemn  in  others.  Upon  this  foot  I  again  say,  the  book  was  just,  its  design  fair, 
and  an  the  fsteU  chacged  upon  them  very  true.*" 

dnngeon.     Be  this  ss  it  may,  De  Foe  never  recovered  from  the  slur  thus  cast  upon  his  political 
ietegrity,  sad  was  under  a  ciond^  and  discountenanced  during  the  foHowing  re^ ;  though  the 
establiabment  of  the  Protestant  inccession  had  been  the  object  of  the  labours  of  his  whole  life,  and 
was  the  wish  that  lay  nearest  his  heart  to  bis  latest  breath."— •XTcu^itf. 
«  Review,  ii,  967. 
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Some  yean  afterwardB,  when  Sachererell  excited  so  much  attention  by  his  sermon 
at  St  PanTsy  De  Foe  thns  reoals  liis  treatment  by  the  Attorney-General.  "  Where  were 
the  brains  of  the  vise  Sir  Simon  Haroonrt,  when,  according  to  his  custom,  bullying  the 
author  then  at  the  bar,  he  cried,  **  Oh  bat  he  would  insinuate  that  the  Churchmen  were 
for  these  barbarous  ways  with  the  Dissenters,**  and  therefore  it  was  a  mighty  crime  \ 
And  now,  good  Sir  Simon,  whose  honesty  and  modesty  were  bom  together,— you  see,  sir, 
the  wrong  done  them  ;  for  this  Tciy  man,  whom  yon  so  impudently  said  was  then  abused, 
has  doomed  them  all  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  declares  they  ought  to  be  |iroseei|ted  for 
high  treason,  and  tells  us  that  every  Dissenter  from  the  Church  is  a  traitor  to  the 
stote."* 

In  another  place,  he  obseryesi  in  reference  to  the  same  time,  **  When  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt  aggravated  it  against  the  author,  that  he  designed  the  book  to  have  the  world 
believe  the  Church  of  England  would  have  the  Dissenters  thus  used,  *tis  presumed, 
without  reflection  upon  that  gentieman's  penetration,  that  he  had  Qot  heard  how  eagerly 
they  granted  the  suggestion,  by  espousing  the  proposal,  and  by  acknowledging  it  was  the 
way  they  desired.  Now,  h«re  is  another  test  put  upon  the  world  of  this  true  high-church 
principle.  Destruction  d  Dissenters  is  proved  to  be  no  more  parsecution  than  hanging 
of  highwi^ymen.  This  is  saying  in  earnest  what  the  author  of  '  The  Shortest  Way*  said 
in  jeat ;  this  is  owning  that  to  the  sun,  which  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  said  befova,  was*  orimd 
to  snggest.  Now  the  blessed  days  are  come  that  the  great  truth  is  owned  barifeaod ; 
and  the  party  that  rnined  and  abused  the  author  for  tellingthe  truth  out  of  seasoq,  makes 
BO  seruple  of  taking  this  as  a  proper  season  to  tell  the  same  truth  in  thair  own  way* 
From  this  the  author  obsarvos,  every  man  ought  to  have  the  telling  of  his  fwn  sfoiy 
himself;  aad  that  hook  deserved  a  oaasuie,  not  that  it  wasuntnis,  but  beei^iiBa  it  wst 
not  spoke  by  the  right  person."  t 

It  msy  he  gatbered  from  his  own  account  of  the  prosecuti^m,  thi^  wbw  his  ensmies 
had  him  in  their  power,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  hun.  Deubtlal  of 
tlw  oonsequeiieee  of  i^  trial  should  he  enter  upon  his  defence,  they  ware  deairopi  cl 
svoUing  the  ezpoeure  that  would  result  from  a  conflict  with  so  poweiful  an  advivfwiy. 
He  vras  therefore  advised  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  queen,  with  a  promise 
of  protection ;  which  induced  him  to  quit  his  defence,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  as  the 
aathor  of  the  aooused  work.  The  jury,  upon  this,  found  him  guilty  of  composing  and 
publishing  a  seditious  libel ;  but  the  Court,  having  obtained  its  object,  foiled  him  when 
he  steod  in  need  cl  assistance. 

In  a  work  published  by  him  soon  afterwairds,  he  expresses  his  regret  that  he  did  not 
make  a  vigovons  defence  at  his  trial,  instead  of  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  lawyers ;  his 
ready  adaowledgment  of  the  work  being  oonsidered  tantamount  to  his  pleading  gnihy. 
De  Foe  seems  to  have  been  as  badly  used  by  his  own  counsel,  as  by  those  of  the  opposite 
side ;  which  afforded  bun  just  matter  of  complaint.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
aequiesoe  in  the  justice  of  his  diipleasure  against  those  who  had  undertaken  his  defon<}e, 
Nothuig  but  the  ntmost  weakness,  or  wickedness,  on  the  part  of  the  bar,  bonoh,  and 
jiny,  can  aeeount  for  the  issue  of  the  trial.  Such  was  the  animosity  that  pswaded  the 
nden  o^  the  state,  thai  it  is  probable  nothuig  would  have  availed  in  his  defeaee ;  for 
party-leeling  pervaded  even  the  seat  of  justice.  This  was  apparent  in  the  severity  of 
his  sentence,  which  was  to  the  following  purpose :  That  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  200  marks 
to  the  queen ;  stsmd  three  tin^  in  the  piUoiy ;  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  plea- 
sore  ;  and  fiod  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.;^ 


T  ■■■ 


•  <  Keviei^' rib  454.  f  « Review,' ii,  81?^ 

I  TuteUn  hs<  the  foPowlsg  lesMirks  i^poa  his  senteaesb  in  bis « Obsenrmtor  *  ter  Saturdsys  the 
lOth  of  July,  170&     QnaUrynum,  Truly,  Msster  O&acrvatop,  I  have  so  very  good  news  for  yoo : 
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This  yery  infiEonoas  sentence  reflected  much  more  dishononr  upon  the  Court  by  which 
k  was  pronounced,  than  upon  De  Foe  upon  whom  it  was  inflicted.  And  so  it  was  con« 
sidered  by  many  persons  at  the  time  ;  for  he  was  guarded  to  the  pillory  by  the  populace, 
as  if  he  was  about  to  be  enthroned  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  descended  from  it  with  the 
triumphant  acclamations  of  the  surrounding  multitude.  In  allusion  to  this,  one  of  his 
adversaries  has  the  following  couplet : 

'*  The  shouting  crowds  their  advocate  proclaim. 
And  varnish  over  infamy  with  fiune." 
De  Foe  has  himself  told  us,  *'  That  the  people,  who  were  expected  to  treat  him  very 
ill,  on  the  contrary  pitied  him,  and  wished  those  who  set  him  there  were  placed  in  his 
room,  and  expressed  their  affections  by  loud  shouts  and  acclamations  when  he  was  taken 
down."  It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that  during  his  exhibition  he  was  protected 
by  the  same  friends  from  the  missiles  of  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  mob,  instead  of 
pelting  him,  resorted  to  the  unmannerly  act  of  drinking  his  health. 

*'  As  round  him  Philistines  adoring  stand. 
And  keep  their  Dagon  safe  from  braers  hand. 
That,  dirt  themselves,  protected  him  from  filth. 
And  for  the  fection*s  money  drank  bis  health.* 

Tradition  reports,  that  the  machine,  which  was  graced  with  one  of  the  keenest  wits 
of  the  day,  was  adorned  with  garlands,  it  being  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  same 
authority  states,  that  refreshments  were  provided  for  him  after  his  exhibition.  It  was 
indeed  as  great  a  triumph  to  him  as  could  possibly  happen  in  his  existing  circumstances, 
all  the  odium  of  his  situation  being  transferred  to  those  who  placed  him  there.  As  the 
High  Churchmen  were  in  power,  he  had  no  lenity  to  look  for,  so  that  the  whole  sentence 
was  executed  upon  him  with  great  exactness,  and  the  particulars  published  in  the 
London  Gazette.t 

In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  De  Foe  armed  himself  with  a  resolution  of  mind  that 
enabled  him  to  meet  them,  and  to  triumph  over  his  enemies.  To  the  fortitude  he  dis- 
played upon  this  occasion,  Pope  has  the  following  allusion  in  his  *  Dunciad,'  as  un- 
generous as  it  is  false : 

"  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  De  Foe." 

Mr.  Daniel  De  Foe  has  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment  against  him  ibr  writing  and  publishing 
*  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  ;*  and  he  is  sentenced  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks,  and  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 
—  Obgervator,  The  court  could  do  no  otherwise  than  convict  him,  upon  his  pleading  guilty ;  habemus 
eoHfiienUm  reum  is  very  often  the  voice  of  courts  of  judicature ;  'tis  the  case  of  judges  and  juries. 
If  Daniel  De  Foe  was  in  expectation  of  Coleman's  Black  Box,  he  has  found  a  pillory  instead  of  it 
I  don't  trouble  my  head  about  the  custom  of  giving  the  pillory  to  authors,  which  is  the  punishment 
to  bakers.  You  talked  just  now  of  turning  author ;  have  a  care  of  your  c^dle.  You  see  which 
{8  the  shortest  way  with  authors ;  you  must  all  enter  yourselves  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Foe. 
The  law  of  England  directs  that  no  man  shall  be  fined  ultra  tenementum ;  and  I  make  no  question 
but  the  justice  of  the  court  has  fined  Mr.  Foe  answerable  to  his  estate.  His  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years,  no  doubt,  was  rationally  considered,  as  to  the  legality  thereof.  For  my 
part,  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the  old  laws  of  England,  the  ancient  birthrights  and  immunities  of 
Englishmen :  this  I  take  to  be  the  foundation  of  new  lawa"  Tliis  is  one  of  the  passages  for  which 
Tutchin  was  afterwards  prosecuted. 

*  True- Bora  Hugonot. 

t  The  *  London  Gazette,'  No.  3036.     Tlmrsday,  July  29,  to  Monday,  Augusts,  1703. 

"  London,  July  31.  On  the  29th  instant,  Daniel  Foe,  alias  De  Foe,  stood  in  the  Pillory  before 
the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Cornhill,  as  he  did  yesterday  near  the  Conduit,  in  Cheapside,  and  this 
day  at  Temple  Bar,  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence  given  against  him  at  the  last  Sessions,  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  for  writmg  and  pubUshing  a  seditious  libel,  intided,  <  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
senters.' By  which^sentence  he  is  also  fined  900  marks,  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
sevMi  years,  and  to  remain  in  prison  till  all  be  performed.** 
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It  was  a  bad  taste  that  placed  so  ingenious  a  writer  as  De  Foe  in  the  society  of 
dunces.;  but  Pope  was  as  defectiye  in  judgment  as  in  good  feeling,  and  sported  with  the 
character  of  men,  as  he  was  led  by  the  impulse  of  passion.  In  another  part  of  his  poem, 
he  makes  another  illiberal  allusion  to  our  author  and  his  sufiPerings,  associating  him  with 
a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  a  victim  also  to  the  rage  of  relentless 
ehnrehmen. 

*<  She  saw  old  Plynne  in  restless  Daniel  shine.*'* 

The  author  of  the  *  Notes  to  the  Dunciad  *  seems  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  as- 
sociation, as  he  owns  him  to  be  *'  a  man  of  parts ;"  and  Pope  himself  appears  to  haye 
entertained  a  respect  for  him  as  a  writer  :  Spence  reports  him  as  giving  the  following 
opinion  : — ^  The  first  part  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  is  yeiy  good.  De  Foe  wrote  a  vast 
many  things,  and  none  bad  ;  though  none  excellent,  except  this.  There  is  something 
good  in  an  he  has  written."  In  reference  to  this  misapplication  of  satire.  Gibber 
observes,  *^  De  Foe  can  never,  with  any  propriety,  be  ranked  amongst  the  dunces  ;  for 
whoever  reads  his  works  with  candour  and  impartiality,  must  be  convinced  that  he  was 
a  man  of  the  strongest  natural  powers,  and  lively  imagination,  and  solid  judgment,  which, 
joined  with  an  unshaken  probity  in  his  moral  conduct,  and  an  invincible  integrity  in  his 
political  sphere,  ought  not  only  to  screen  him  from  the  petulant  attacks  of  satire,  but 
transmit  his  name  with  some  degree  of  applause  to  posterity." 

Upon  the  same  point,  Hazlitt  remarks  : — "De  Foe's  apparent  indifference  is  easily 
accounted  for,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  flagrant  rectitude  of  his  case  ;  but  Pope's 
imagination  had  too  much  effeminacy  to  stomach,  under  any  circumstances,  this  kind  of 
petty  squalid  martyrdom  ;  nor  had  he  strength  of  public  principle  enough  to  form  to 
himself  the  practical  antithesis  of  '  dishonour  honourable  ;'  the  amiable  in  private  life, 
the  exalted  in  rank  and  station,  alone  fixed  his  sympathy  and  engrossed  his  admiration. 
The  exquisite  compliments  with  which  he  has  embalmed  the  memory  of  some  of  his  illas- 
trious  friends,  who  stand  *  condemned  to  everlasting  fisme,'  are  a  discredit  to  his  own. 
His  apostrophe  to  Harley,  beginning 

<  Oh  soul  supreme.  In  each  hard  instance  tried, 
•Above  all  paio,  all  passion,  and  all  pride,* — 

contrasts  strangely  with  the  time-serving,  vain,  versatile,  and  unprincipled  character  of 
that  minister.  It  was  a  bold  step  in  Pope  to  put  the  author  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  into 
the  Duneiad  at  all.  Swift  also  had  a  fling  at  him,  as  ^  the  fellow  that  was  pilloried  ;  I 
forget  his  name ;'  and  Gay  is  equally  sceptical  and  pedantic  as  to  his  possessing  more 
than  *  the  supeifidal  parts  of  leamiii^.'  We  know  of  no  excuse  for  the  iUiberality  of 
the  litezaiy  junto  with  regard  to  a  man  like  De  Foe,  but  that  he  returned  the  compliment 
to  them  ;  and  in  fiact,  if  we  were  to  take  the  character  of  men  of  genius  from  their  judg- 
ment of  each  other,  we  must  sometimes  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from  what 
the  world  has  formed." 

**  When  De  Foe,"  says  Mr  Chalmers,  **  had  arrived  at  sixty-five,  while  he  was  encum- 
bered with  a  family,  and,  I  fear,  pinched  with  penury.  Pope  endeavoured,  with  repeated 
strokes,  to  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  as  far  as  it  appears,  without 
provocation ;  for  our  author  is  not  in  the  black  list  of  scribblers,  who  by  attempting  to  lessen 
the  poet's  fame,  incurred  the  satirist's  indignation.  The  offence  and  the  fate  of  Bentley 
and  De  Foe  were  nearly  alike.  Bentley  would  not  allow  the  translation  to  be  Homer,  and 
De  Foe  had  endeavoured  to  bring  Milton  into  vogue  seven  years  ere  the  *  Paradise  Lost' 


*  PrTune,  it  will  be  recollected,  suffered  the  same  pumsbment  in  the  a^e  before  by  reason  of 
the  relentless  animosity  of  Laud, 
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mA  *  ChfiT^r  Chtm '  IumI  been  eriticiied  in  the  Sptet^ttrt  aiid  Tatleri,    Oxtt  author  had 
Mid)  ia  hb  *  Mint  Refermatioii ;' 

*  Let  this  describe  the  nation's  character 
One  man  reads  Milton,  forty  Rochester ; 
The  case  Is  plafai,  the  temper  of  the  time, 
One  wrote  the  lewd,  the  other  the  sublime.' 

'<  An  ennfiied  poet  alone  eonld  hare  tbrofit  into  the  Dundady  Bentlej,  a  profonnd 
seholar,  Cibber,  a  brilliant  wit,  and  De  Foe,  a  bapp  j  genina.  Thii  was  the  oonaeqaance 
ct  exalting  satire  as  the  test  of  truth,  while  tmth  onght  to  have  been  enthroned  as  the  test 
of  satire.  Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  foigotten,  that  De  Foe  had  some  sarcasm  in  hii 
*  System  of  Magic,*  or  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  whieh  Pope  may  have  deemed  a  daring 
inrasion  of  his  '  Rosiemcian  Territory.' 

**  Undaunted  by  all  the  malignant  efforts  of  his  enemies,  De  Foe's  ready  pen  con- 
verted his  own  punishment  into  a  satire  upon  its  authors.  He  published  on  the  yeiy  day 
of  his  exhibition,  'A  Bymn  to  the  PiUoiy/  in  tdiich  tbe  reader  will  find  satire  pointed 
by  his  sufferings,  generous  sentiments  arising  from  his  situation,  and  an  unexpected  flow 
of  easy  verse.  In  this  he  had  ample  revenge  upon  his  enemies ;  as  the  ministry  did  not 
think  proper  to  prosecute  him  for  this  fresh  insult  against  them,  that  forbearance  was 
construed  a  confession  of  guilt  in  their  former  proceedings." 

The  nature  of  De  Foe's  punishment  excited  much  mirth  in  his  enemies,  who  sported 
their  wit  in  lampoons  and  madrigals,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule, 
as  weU  as  to  the  hatred  of  the  town.  One  of  them  imitated  the  title  of  his  last  work  in 
some  doggrel  lines,  called  ^  A  Hymn  to  Tyburn  ;  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Hymn  to  the 
Pillory.'  Another  lavished  his  abuse  upon  him  in  *  The  True-bom  Hugonot ;  or  Daniel 
De  Foe,  a  Satyr ;  1703.'  The  author,  a  Jacobite  of  the  genuine  breed,  speaks  of  him 
as  tbe  idol  of  tbe  mob,  and  the  oracle  of  the  city,  where  he  had  many  friends  who  stood 
by  him  in  his  adversity.  He  tells  us  that  the  five  Kentish  Grentlemen,  mentioned  in  a 
former  part  of  the  work,  made  an  effort  to  intercede  with  the  government  in  his  behalf ; 
and,  also,  that  two  peers  visited  him  in  Newgate.  With  a  brazen  effirontery  he  says 
that  the  sect  to  which  De  Foe  beloiiged  should  be  made  answerable  for  his  offences ;  and 
as  the  party  had  plenty  of  money,  so  they  should  be  heavily  fined  as  the  shortest  way 
of  reforming  them.  'An  Equivalent  for  Daniel  De  Foe'  was  the  title  of  another 
poetical  satire.  The  noted  Hiomas  Brown  produced  '  A  Pleasant  Dialogue  between 
the  Pillory  and  Daniel  De  Foe  ;*  but  it  is  rather  a  satire  upon  ^*  the  peevish  secretary," 
ihkn  upon  De  Foe.  Ned  Ward,  in  a  book  written  against  him  shortiy  afterwards,  has 
the  following  aUnsion  to  his  late  publication  t^^ 

**  The  pillory  was  but  a  hook. 
To  make  him  write  another  book : 
His  lofty  Hymn  to  th'  wooden-rulT, 
Was  to  the  law  a  ooanter-cuff ; 
And  truly,  without  Whiggish  flattery, 
A  plain  assault  and  downright  battery.*** 

The  poem  quickly  passed  through  several  editions,  being  eagerly  read  by  the  people, 
as  wen  for  the  wit  of  tiie  author,  as  for  sympathy  with  his  sufferings.  The  third  edition^ 
^  corrected,  with  more  additions,"  was  printed  in  the  same  year. 

This  prosecution,  however,  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  De  Foe's  fortunes. 
Before  it  occuired,  it  appears  that  his  circumstances  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  a 
coach,  and  maintain  a  considerable  establishment ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  imprison- 
ment, he  could  no  longer  attend  to  his  pantile  works,  which  produced  the  major  part  of 


•  <  Dissenting  Hypocrite,*  p.  8. 


kk  TCivwiia^  Mid  titoj  wan  oonseqiieatly  giTon  «p.  Ailog«tliflr»  h«  Im*  bj  4iik  afaJr^  m 
h«  teUs  iu»  «pwmfd8  of  3^6001^  and  wm  again  ndaoed  to  roiii^  lumng  ttow  a  wifc  aai 
■z  ehildxwi  dtyimding  on  him*  with  no  other  moaoa  lor  their  wypott  than  his  pen.  In 
thia  tiTing  attoationy  the  irirtae  of  De  Foe  ma  put  to  a  Mveie  teat*  Had  he  ohoaen  to 
dooart  hia  prineiplea,  and  to  enliat  himadf  in  the  aerrioe  ef  the  gwfwnmenti  he  might 
hnve  eaeapod  with  a  alight  pamahment*  and  probablj  hnve  emiehed  his  finnilj*  Whilst 
hia  enemies^  seeietlj  BMrtified  at  the  jostiee  and  severitj  of  his  saroasm,  ivars  tnaling 
hini  with  so  mnch  rigoar,  they  had  the  highest  opinien  of  his  talents,  oi  whi^  thsgr 
wnnkl  have  gladlj  availed  themselres.  We  are  told  bj  OUmixen,  that  the  Eari  sf 
Nottingham  sent,  if  he  did  not  go,  to  him  in  Newgate,  and  offered  him  the  merej  ef  tiM 
goremment,  if  he  would  diseover  who  set  him  on  to  write  his  *  Shortest  Way/  But 
this  was  needless  ;  for  all  who  were  aoqntinted  with  De  Foe,  as  the  same  writer  oh« 
serves,  "know  he  needed  no  settiag  on  to  pot  sooh  a  triek  apon  a  party,  of  whosenndflc^ 
standings  as  well  as  prineiples  he  had  no  good  opinion.*' 

These  particulars  may  serve  to  refnte  a  ealwnny .propagated  againat  him  by  Leslie^ 
in  his  '  Rehearsal ;'— 4hat  he  wonld  hate  made  any  sohmission  to  have  been  ezenaedthe 
pillory.  ''  Whieh,"  says  De  Foe^  '<  till  he  ean  tell  the  world  what  Sohmissiens  ths^ 
were  he  offered  to  make,  must  stand  ior  one  of  the  most  seandaleqii  danden  any  man 
that  pretends  to  troth  oan  be  gnOty  of.*' 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Ths  bisore  of  De  Foe,  in  the  time  of  Us  eapHtity,  was  not  ih*t  of  Idleness  or  dis- 
ripation.  8ome  of  his  sabsequent  writings  show,  that  he  now  stored  his  mind  with  those 
ftiets  relative  to  the  habits  and  pnrsnits  of  the  prisoners,  whieh  he  has  detailed  with  so 
nraeh  natore  as  woU  as  interest.  The  low  charaeters  that  form  the  sabjeots  ci  some  of 
hts  novels,  were  probably  taken  from  real  life,  and  the  sketches  drawn  at  this  period  of 
his  history.  Bat  a  part  of  his  leSsnre  was  devoted  to  the  eomposition  of  some  political 
woiks,  which  it  wffl  be  our  bnsiness  now  to  notice. 

A  litUe  before  his  prosecntton,  De  Foe  had  amused  himself  by  composing  a  poem, 
entitled, '  Reformation  of  Manners  ;  a  Satire  :  1702  ;*•— and  daring  his  confinement,  he 
pnrsned  the  same  subject,  in  'More  Reformation;  a  Satire «p on  Himself;  London, 
170S.* 

Whilst  he  was  under  prosecution,  and  stUl  uncertain  as  to  what  mi^  be  its  Issuo, 
ear  author  aent  forth  *  The  Shortest  Way  to  Peace  and  Union.  London,  1708  f  wheiein 
he  lays  aside  the  character  of  a  partisan,  and  assumes  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  stimidated 
in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  prospect  of  his  impending  trial,  and  no  less  by  the  HI  offsets  that 
he  had  witnessed  from  the  intemperance  of  other  writers. 

During  the  early  part  of  De  Foe's  confinement,  some  speculating  printer  or  book- 
sdler,  taking  advantage  dt  his  popularity,  Ibrmed  a  scheme  for  collecting  his  pieces,  and 
publishing  them  together  in  a  volume  for  his  own  benefit.  Hie  work  was  but  indifferendy 
ezeented  in  every  respect ;  being  printed  upon  coarse  paper,  and  abounding  in  typogra- 
l^eal  and  otber  errors.  Berides  these  defects,  it  comprised  only  a  small  portion  of  De 
Fee's  writings,  and  included  some  pieces  that  he  disclaimed.  The  piracy  is  thus  noticed  by 
Cihber  :^-^  A  printer  of  a  bad  reputation  collected  a  spurious  and  erroneous  copy  ii 
sevural  pieees  it  De  Foe,  and  en^tled  them  *  The  Worin  of  the  Author  of  the  True 
Bom  KngBshman  ;*  and  though  he  was  then  embroiled  with  the  government  fbr  one  of 
Ihe  pamphlets  whieh  this  eoBection  contained,  yet  had  this  man  the  face  to  print  ainongst 
them  the  same  pamphlet,  presuming  so  &r  upon  the  partiality  of  the  public  resentment, 
that  he  should  pass  with  hnpunlty  &r  publishing  that  vaiy  thing  Inr  ivMch  the  author 
was  to  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  severity. 
II 


<*  This,  howerer,  was  an  inreaistible  testimonytliftt  the  rBiMtmmt  thown  to  the  author 
WB8  on  Boine  other,  and  leis  jnstifiable  account,  than  the  publishing  that  book  ;  bo  was  it 
a  seyere  satire  on  the  unwariness  of  the  ministry,  who  had  not  ejes  to  discern  their 
injustice  plainly  exposed,  and  their  general  proceedings  bantered  by  a  printer,  for 
publishing  in  defiance  of  them,  that  same  book  for  which  another  man  stood  arraigned." 

Indignant  at  this  barefihced  imposition  upon  the  public,  and  not  less  at  the  injury 
done  to  himself,  De  Foe  prepared  to  defeat  it,  by  publishing  a  genuine  collection,  with 
his  own  impress.  This  he  gave  to  the  world  with  the  following  title :  ^  A  true  C<Aection 
of  the  Writings  of  the  Author  of  **  The  True-Bom  Englishman."  Corrected  by  himself. 
London,  1703.'    8to. 

The  volume  comprises  twenty-two  treatises  in  prose  and  rerae,  being  most  of  the 
pieces  he  had  formerly  published ;  but  some  few  are  omitted  for  reasons  that  he  has  not 
assigned.  A  likeness  of  the  author,  engraved  by  M.  Vandergucht,  from  a  painting  by 
Tavemer,  is  prefixed.  It  is  the  first  portrait  of  De  Foe,  and  probably  the  most  like 
him.  No  portrait  can  have  more  verisimilitude,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  exhibits  a  set 
of  features  rather  regular  than  otherwise,  very  detennined  in  their  outlines,  more  parti- 
cularly the  mouth,  which  expresses  great  firmness  and  resolution  of  character.  The  eyes 
are  full,  black,  and  grave-looking ;  but  the  impression  of  the  whole  countenance  is  rather 
a  striking  than  a  pleasing  one.  Daniel  is  here  set  forth  in  a  most  lordly  and  full- 
bottomed  wig,  which  flows  down  lower  than  his  elbow,  and  rises  above  his  forehead  with 
great  amplitude  of  curL  A  richly  laced  cravat,  and  fine  loose  flowing  cloak,  complete 
his  attire,  and  preserve,  we  may  suppose,  the  likeness  of  that  civic  **  gallantry,"  which 
Oldmixon  ascribes  to  Daniel,  on  the  occasion  of  his  escorting  King  William  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  feast.  It  is  altogether  more  like  the  picture  of  a  substantial  citizen  of  the 
^'  surly  breed"  De  Foe  himself  has  so  often  satirized,  than  that  of  a  poor  pamphleteer 
languishing  in  jail  after  the  terrors  of  the  pillory.  It  is  the  portrait  prefixed  to  the 
present  edition. 

This  collection  of  his  works  De  Foe  introduces  to  the  world  with  great  modesty,  in 
the  following  *  Prefoce  to  the  whole.'  **  'Tis  not  from  any  opinion  I  have  of  the  value  of 
my  own  performances,"  says  he,  **  nor  from  the  fondness  of  appearing  in  print,  having 
so  lately  and  so  unjustly  suffered  for  it,  that  I  have  consented  to  this  publication.  But 
it  is  owing  to  a  certain  printer,  who  had  forged  a  surreptitious  collection  of  several 
tracts  ;  in  which  he  had  the  foce  to  put  several  things  which  I  had  no  hand  in,  and  vilely 
to  dismember  and  mangle  those  I  had,  giving  the  whole  a  title  of  collection  of  my  writings ; 
and  his  publisher,  of  the  same  kidney,  to  put  my  name  to  it,  and  all  this  to  get  a  penny, 
at  the  price  of  exposing  me  and  the  book  in  a  most  uncivil  as  well  as  dishonest  manner. 
I  have  consented  therefore  to  this  publication,  in  order  to  do  myself  justice  to  the  worid, 
and  .that  I  may  not  be  imposed  upon,  nor  the  world  abused,  by  a  spurious  collection  of 
what  I  have  no  legitimate  daim  to,  and  an  erroneous  copy  of  what  I  have. 

**  Before  I  resolved  on  this  course,  I  set  about  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  book 
they  have  published,  till  I  came  to  above  three  hundred  errors ;  and  then  being  weary  of 
amendment,  I  resolved  to  disabuse  the  world  with  a  corrected  copy.  Nor  is  this  all  the 
injury  done  me  by  this  piratical  printer,  as  such  are  very  rightly  called  who  uxijuBtly 
print  other  men's  copies ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  most  unaccountable  piece  of  boldness  in  him, 
to  print  that  particular  book  called,  *  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,'  while  I 
lay  under  the  public  resentment  for  the  same  frkct.  And  thoiqch  the  government,  indeed, 
may  punish  one  criminal  and  let  another  go  free  ;  yet,  it  seems  a  little  hard,  that  I  should 
suffer  for  printing  a  book,  and  another  print  it  in  the  fooe  of  government  to  get  money 
by  it. 

^<  I  have  no  reason  to  be  glad,  thotudl  it  is  tootmel  a^ialiurgesaffererforvritii]^ 


that  book,  though  the  goTemment  were  to  qmt  me  to-morroWy  whieh  I  see  no  reason  to 
expeet ;  and  it  cannot  coirefspond  with  my  sense  of  jnsticey  that  another  should  hare  a 
tacit  allowance  to  repeat  the  crime.  The  honesty  of  the  matter  I  shall  not  meddle  with, 
becaose  I  find  it  is  what  the  person  does  not  concern  himself  about,  bat  justifies  ;  which 
he  can  do  upon  no  other  foundation  than  he  may  the  taking  my  hat  from  my  head,  or  my 
parse  on  the  road.  These,  in  short,  are  the  true  causes  of  this  publication  ;  but  since  it  is 
thus  ushered  into  the  world,  I  must  ask  leave  to  make  some  further  use  of  the  book  itself. 

*'  First,  with  submission  to  a  jadgment  of  charity,  I  cannot  pass  for  an  incendiaiy.  Of 
all  the  writers  of  this  age,  I  have,  I  am  satisfied,  the  most  industriously  avoided  writing 
with  want  of  temper ;  and  I  appeal  to  what  is  now  published,  whether  there  is  not 
rather  a  spirit  of  healing  than  of  sedition  runs  through  the  whole  collection,  one  misun- 
derstood article  excepted.  And  as  to  the  excepted  piece,  since  the  general  rogue  has 
condemned  it,  I  submit  to  censure,  but  must  enter  a  protestation  that  my  intention  was 
not  8e<Utious.  I  avoid  vindicating  the  measures  I  took  in  the  method  of  the  argument, 
and  raUier  acknowledge  myself  in  the  wrong  than  dispute  it ;  but,  however,  I  might  by 
my  in  conduct  draw  a  picture  which  showed  a  face,  I  did  not  design  to  paint ;  yet,  I 
never  designed  such  a  2EMe  as  should  scare  mankind,  and  make  the  world  think  me  mad. 
I  hare  been  a  man  of  peace  and  charity,  and  in  all  the  tracts  of  this  volume  I  think 
it  win  appear ;  if  I  have  offended  in  rhyme,  I  am  ready  to  own  my  error  when  convinced 
of  it.  The  enemy  I  have  pursued  is  so,  both  to  God  and  man.  If  I  have  run  down 
vice  with  too  fuU  a  cry,  stiU  it  is  as  vice,  and  I  am  persuaded  none  but  the  vicious  win 
be  angry ;  and  for  them,  like  acids  in  physic,  I  hope  the  more  it  disturbs  them  the 
better  it  win  work. 

*^  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  some  gentlemen  angry  at  me  for  a  &ult  whoUy  their  own, 
and  which,  I  could  not  have  thought  would  ever  happen.  The  case  is  this :  they  £uicy 
themselTes  lampooned  and  exposed,  in  some  characters  which  were  never  designed  for 
them  ;  and  so  take  a  coat  which  never  was  cut  out  for  that  use.  The  truth  is,  these 
gentlemen  axe  Batu:e8  upon  themselves,  by  fixing  the  characters,  as  things  which  must  be 
suitable,  since  the  likeness  was  such  they  could  not  know  themselves  from  a  stranger. 
I  am  rather  sorry  the  coat  fits  them,  than  that  they  have  caUed  it  their  own,  since  their 
persons  were  never  known  to  me,  before  they  described  themselves  in  this  accident. 

*'  I  am  assaulted  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  another  sort,  and  of  no  mean  quality, 
who  are  angry  that  they  are  left  out  in  some  characters  in  the  satire  called  *  Reformation 
of  Manners  ;'  the  gentlemen  are  displeased,  thinking  I  did  not  suppose  them  bad  enough 
to  be  lampooned,  in  which  I  must  do  myself  this  justice  to  let  them  know  they  were 
mJBtaken  ;  for,  indeed,  I  thought  them  too  bad  to  meddle  with,  but  that  being  hardoned 
in  an  manner  of  vice,  beyond  reclaiming,  I  thought  satire,  whose  end  is  reformation,  had 
no  business  with  them ;  therefore,  as  it  is  feared  their  Maker  has  done  before  me,  I  left 
them  to  themselves,  that  whenever  Heaven  shaU  think  fit  to  recover  them,  they  may 
stand  aa  monuments  of  wonder,  and  serve  to  convince  the  world  that  miracles  are  not 


**  This  collection  also  may  disabuse  the  world,  who  tacitly  charge  me  with  writing  dis* 
respectfrdly  of  the  Queen.  I  appeal  to  the  book  itself ;  and  as  I  reaUy  never  did  pubUsh 
the  least  dause  that  way,  so  I  think  I  never  foiled,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  to  address 
her  Majesty  with  aU  the  deference  of  a  dutiful  subject,  and  to  luid  so  much  of  the  debt 
doe  to  her  exalted  merit  as  I  was  capable  of ;  and  if  I  have  ever  fuled,  in  cases  less 
public,  thongh  it  can  never  admit  of  a  proof,  I  sludl  not  fiul  of  such  humble  acknow- 
ledgments as  become  me. 

^  The  vicious  p*rty,  who  are  touched  too  warmly  in  some  of  the  satires,  are  most 
indastiionsly  nasacking  my  character,  to  make  it,  if  possible,  look  like  themselves  ;  the 
meaning  is,  that  being  as  bad  myself  I  have  really  no  right  to  find  fault  with  them.    Of 
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tbis  I  nyiglit  mj  DHieli,  Imt  ahall  eentnet  it  to  tliis  short  hinlr— I  n»m  pretendecl 
to  want  oltber  sins  or  misfortmioip  mad  no  man  is  nuwe  willing  to  acknowledgo  his 
mistakosy  both  to  God  and  man,  than  myatU,  Bat  I  make  the  eowtplainants  this  fair 
<Aallengey  if  it  can  bo  made  appear  that  I  am  guilty  of  any  of  the  erimes  for  which  I 
hare  reproTody  satirixed,  and  animadTorted  npon  othezsy  ao  far  my  satire  is  nnjast,  and 
I  am  an  improper  person  to  write  it. 

**  I  shall  say  nothing  to  tiie  partienlar  sofcjeets  treated  of  in  this  book^  let  them 
answer  for  themselTes ;  only  I  think  myself  obliged  to  take  notice  of  a  darnonr  raised  by 
some  nnoharitable  people,  abont  my  writing  against  *  Occasional  Con&rmity/  and  ill 
treating  Mr  How. 

**  As  to  the  first,  it  has  ever  been  my  deehtfed  princqiles,  I  have  endeaYoored  with  a 
constant  diligent  inquiry  into  Cm^  to  come  to  a  tme  onderstandiiig  in  that  ease ;  and, 
after  all,  it  remains  dear  to  me,  tiiat  a  Dissenter  conforming  merely  to  qualify  himself 
ftHT  an  office,  is  sinfiil  against  €rod,  scand^ons  to  the  Dissenten,  and  will  be  fiital  to 
their  interest,  and  in  all  three,  I  tiiooglit  myself  coac«ned  to  bring  it  npon  the^  stage. 
They  who  tax  me  with  being  the  anther  of  persecntion  by  it,  I  think  deserve  no  answer ; 
for  since  occasional  commnnion  with  the  chmrchis  tiieif  opinion,  tiiey  are  in  no  danger  of 
persecution  :  persecntion,  if  ever  it  happen,  as  I  see  no  prospect  ai  it,  most  not  be  lor 
occasional  compliance,  bnt  tot  not  complying  at  ail. 

*^  As  for  my  ill-treating  a  certain  gentieman,  to  whom  I  wrote  a  short  preface  on 
this  head,  I  appeal  to  all  impartial  unbiassed  judgments  in  the  world,  if  there  is  any 
just  occasion  given  by  me  in  the  said  prefoce  for  such  a  reply  as  that  leamed  gentleman 
gave  me,  and  I  refer  to  the  pre&ce  itself;  and  I  farther  appeal,  if  my  reply  be  in  any- 
thing indecent,  or  unsoitable  to  the  necessity  of  my  argument,  and  the  respect  due  to  a 
man  of  his  merit. 

**  I  see  nothing  remains  to  say  of  me,  or  of  my  book  ;  I9iey  that  search  for  faults 
may  find  them  plenty,  and  they  that  will  mend  them  for  me  shall  always  have  my 
acknowledgment  for  the  kindness ;  but  he  that  would  make  fonlts  when  tiiere  is  none, 
has  little  charity  and  less  honesty. 

^^  But  since  the  worid  has  been  pleased  to  ruffle  me  a  little  too  sevwefy  concerning 
my  own  errors,  I  purpose  to  visit  them  shortly  with  a  state  of  the  case  between  my 
errors  and  theirs ;  not  at  all  to  lessen  my  own,  but  settle  matters  between  vice  and 
repentance  a  little ;  and  that  th^  may  have  no  excuse  to  reject  ^e  admonition,  beeaase 
the  reprover  is  not  an  angel ;  and  if  aU  men  would  but  acknowledge  their  foults  as  freely 
as  I  shall  do  mine,  amendment  would  certainly  follow  ; 

"  '  For  ciiines  confesa'd  are  more  than  half  reformed.* 

«  D.  F." 

Our  author's  next  production,  like  his  *  Shortest  Way,'  was  couched  in  an  ironical 
style.  It  is  entitled  *  King  William's  Affection  to  the  Church  of  England  Examined.' 
London,  1703.  Behind  a  masked  battery,  he  points  his  ridicule  at  the  high  party,  with 
whom  the  reign  of  William  was  a  sore  subject ;  nor  did  the  government  concern  itself  in 
the  vindication  of  his  character.  Upon  this  account  the  writer  had  nothing  to  fear, 
even  if  he  had  been  ever  so  serious. 

If  the  design  of  the  writer  is  not  so  artfully  concealed  as  in  'The  Shortest  Way,' 
his  sarcasm  is  sufficiently  pointed  to  convey  the  bitterest  reproach ;  and  ^e  present 
work  must  have  been  an  useful  auxiliary  to  that  performance,  in  unmasking  the  real 
designs  of  the  party  in  power.  De  Foe  next  pubfished  *  The  Sincerity  of  the  Dissenters 
Vindicated  from  the  Scandal  of  Occasional  Conformity.'  London,  1709.  This,  the  beat 
pamphlet  he  wrote  in  this  controversy,  was  in  reply  to  a  treatise  by  Mr  James  Owen, 
a  learned  Dissenting  minister,  under  the  title  of  '  Moderation,  a  Virtue ;  or,  the  Oee^ 
sional  Conformity  justified  frt>m  the  Imputation  of  Hypocrisy.' 


OpMi  tiie  niMtiBg  of  Paiiiftiiitnty  Not.  9,  1703,  t]i»  Qnaen  in  her  speeoh  earneeUy 
dannd  tiitai  to  onltiviio  peace  and  nnioB,  and  to  ayoid  lieate  and  divinons  which  would 
give  eneouagemflBt  to  the  tommaa  eBemiee  of  ohnroh  and  state.  The  Commons  pro- 
Buaad  obedienoe  }  bnt  the  Lords  engaged,  not  opl/ to  avoid,  but  to  oppose  whatever  might 
tend  to  ereate  eentention  amofigst  her  snbjeots. 

The  paeific  tendeney  of  the  Qneen's  ^eeoh  presented  to  Do  Foe  an  opportnnity 
iu  enfbreing  it,  that  was  not  to  be  resisted.  He  therefore  seixed  the  occasion  for  pnb- 
Kdiii^f  <  A  GhaUenge  of  Peaee,addiessed  to  the  whole  Nation.    1708.' 

De  Foe's  next  pamphlet  was  entitled  <  Peace  without  Union :  by  way  of  Reply  to 
Sir  Heny  Mackwerth's  Peaee  at  Qome.  Londop,  1703 ;'  which,  in  1704,  w»s  followed 
by  *  Oiiginal  Bight ;  or  the  Beasooableness  of  Appeals  to  the  People.'    Next  can>e 

*  The  Dissenters'  Answer  to  the  High  Chwoh  Challenge.  1704 ;'  a  masterly  eonection 
of  Ledie,  who  had  just  ontiaged  all  eense  and  decency  in  a  virolent  pamphlet  entitled 

*  The  Weif  stripped  of  his  Shepherd's  Clothing,'  which  contained  much  severe  anunad- 
venioBi  npen  oor  anther.  This  was  fi>llowed  by  *  The  Christianity  of  the  High  Church 
eoneiderad,'— and  next  eame  'Royal  Religion ;  being  some  Enquiry  after  the  Piety  of 
PriiMss.*  As  notieee  of  the  eirenmstaneee  ipnd«r  whieh  all  these  works  werf  written 
pteeedetfasBiiathebodyof  the  wortc,  it  i«  net  neoeefaiy  to  enter  into  any  description  of 
then  here. 

In  tiie  same  year,  1704»  our  anther's  prolifie  pen  indited  *  An  Essay  npon  the  Regula- 
tion of  ibe  P^ess,'  a  snljeet  whioh  had  new  begun  to  excite  considerable  attention,  and  npe9 
wUrii  DeFee  also  wrote  largelyin  his  *  Review.'  While  fully  alive  to  the  abuses  of  the 
pi—,  e^Mcisily  theeontinnal  praetiee  then  in  use  of  pirating  popular  works,  he  protested 
!  agaiaet  tiie  imival  of  a  state  liee^esr,  which  would  throw  the  press  ipto  the  h^^dM  of 
one  party,  and  fdaee  it  at  the  mercy  of  a  hireling,  who  would  be  the  creature  of  thoe^ 
who  paid  him. 

Th»  snbjeet  whieh  next  engaged  our  author's  attention  was  the  aggressions  of  the 
Seottidi  Episcopalian  Dissentere  on  the  Presbyterians  in  that  country^  and, besides  writing 
laigely  upon  the  controversy  in  his  RevievFS,  De  Foe  sent  forth  a  separate  pamphlet, 
entitled  *  Tha  liberty  of  Epiaeopal  Dissenters  in  Scotland  truly  stated.  London :  1708.' 
Our  anthiMr,  who  spent  mneh  of  his  time  in  Seotland,  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  disorderv 
vUflh  took  piaoe,  and  the  aeeonnts  published  by  him  from  time  to  time  are  deserving  the 
attention  of  tM  who  are  desirous  of  gaining  an  aeenrate  acquaintance  with  the  politics  of 
thepsnod. 

From  Seotland  De  Foe  tnmed  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Protestants,  and  more 
partimiafiy,  of  the  Dissenters,  in  Ireland,  where  the  same  game  of  high  church  politics 
in  play,  and  with  somewhat  better  success  than  in  the  sister  kingdom,  ai^d  upon  this 
he  now  pnbhdied  ^  The  Pamilel ;  or  Peraeeution  of  Protestants  the  short^t  W^y 
to  pmrant  the  Growth  of  Popeiy  in  Ireland.'  Here,  though  De  Foe's  propensity  to  satire 
led  him  to  prefix  an  ironical  title  to  his  work,  yet  it  is  written  with  great  gravity  and 
of  argnnent. 

Hm  distnosed  state  of  his  eircomstancef  it  is  probable  made  our  prisoner  soon  feel 
to  undertake  »qfm»  regular  work,  by  whioh  he  might  support  himself  during 
i  and  the  plan  which  he  accordingly  laid  down  for  himself,  and  the 
in  which  he  carried  it  on  for  a  great  number  oi  years,  are  alike  honourable  to  his 
d  his  perseverance. 
*ne  Boview,'  whieh  he  now  started,  up  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
ef  ttteratnre.    Of  the  nine  quarto  volumes  which  constitute  this  work,  De  Foe 
tho  sole  wriEter,  an  unparalleled  effort  of  combined  intellect  and  industry  ;  especially 
it  ie  nonsdered  that  the  publication  was  issued  three  times  a  week  without  inter- 
mission,  despite  of  difficulties  and  impediments  of  every  description,  and  anud  in^un^e- 
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rable  other  engagements  of  a  literary  nature.  Dr  Drake  in  his  *  Essays  on  tbe  Tatler/ 
&c.y  describes  the  *  Review'  in  the  following  terms  : — **  Contemporary  with  ^  Leslie's 
Rehearsals,'  came  f orward,  under  a  periodical  dress,  and  of  a  kind  fiar  superior  to  anything 
which  had  hitherto  appeared,  the  '  Review'  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  a  rnfun  of  undoubted 
genius,  and  who,  deviating  from  the  accustomed  route,  had  chalked  out  a  new  path  for 
himself.  The  chief  topics  were,  as  usual,  news,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  politics ;  to 
these,  however,  were  added  the  various  concerns  of  trade  ;  and  to  render  the  undertaking 
more  palatable  and  popular,  he,  with  much  judgment,  instituted,  what  he  termed,  perhaps 
with  no  great  propriety,  a  *  Scandal  Club,'  and  whose  amusement  it  was  to  agitate 
questions  in  divinity,  morals,  war,  language,  poetry,  love,  marriage,  &c.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  club,  and  the  subjects  of  its  discussion,  it  is  obvious,  approximated  the 
^  Review'  much  nearer  than  any  preceding  work,  to  our  first  classical  model." 

But  the  ^  Review'  was  not  only  superior  to  its  predecessors  in  the  graces  of  style, 
and  in  vigour  of  intellect,  but  also  in  the  importance  of  its  matter.  To  cultivate  a  taste 
for  polite  learning  and  solid  attainments ;  to  diffuse  information,  and  arouse  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  upon  political,  commercial,  and  other  subjects ;  to  stimulate  the  improvement  of 
females,  as  well  by  a  more  refined  behaviour  in  the  other  sex,  as  by  an  increased  attention 
to  their  education  ;  and  above  all,  to  give  a  more  decided  tone  to  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  his  readers,  were  the  leading  objects  of  De  Foe,  in  the  composition  of  the 
^Review.'  In  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  he  often  brings  sound  learning  and 
chastened  wit  to  the  aid  of  acute  reasoning  ;  and  unites  an  accurate  judgment  to  the 
effusions  of  a  mind  stored  by  various  and  extensive  reading.  His  style  is  vigorous,  shrewd, 
and  often  eloquent ;  and  he  has  some  passage^  that  for  pathos,  dignity,  and  well-pointed  I 
satire,  are  not  exceeded  in  the  writings  of  his  successors.  For  keenness  of  satire, 
tempered  with  liberality  of  feeling,  and  decorum  of  expression,  his  work  had,  probably, 
no  equal. 

As  it  forms  part  of  my  plan,  in  the  body  of  the  wozk,  to  give  a  fhll  notice  ci,  and 
large  extracts  from,  each  volume  of  this  extraordinaiy  publication,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  occupy  space  by  any  further  mention  of  it  here. 

The  reader  will  elsewhere  find  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bill 
against  the  occasional  conformity  of  Dissenters  was  introduced  to  Parliament,  and  of 
its  repeated  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords,  at  that  period  the  safeguard  of  popular 
rights.  While  this  measure  was  formerly  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  De  Foe 
had  penned  some  further  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  with  aviewto  their  publication ;  but 
the  rejection  of  the  measure  determined  him  to  suppress  them.  The  subject,  however, 
being  still  kept  alive  by  the  high  party,  he  was  induced  to  change  his  resolution,  and 
commit  his  papers  to  the  press.  They  were  accordingly  published  under  the  title  of 
*  A  Serions  Inquiry  into  this  grand  Question,  Whether  a  Law  to  prevent  the  Occasional 
Conformity  of  Dissenters,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  a 
Breach  of  the  Queen's  Promise  ?    London  :  1704.' 

This  is  one  of  De  Foe's  best  pamphlets  in  this  fruitful  controversy,  and  evinces  much 
good  sense,  couched  in  forcible  yet  becoming  language.  As  a  piece  of  serions  argument 
it  IB  irresistible ;  and  the  adroitness  with  which  he  manages  it  diows  that  he  was  a 
master  of  human  nature,  no  less  than  of  his  subject.  Versed  in  the  arts  of  mankind,  he 
detects  the  sophisms  resorted  to  by  the  dishonest  to  delude  the  unwary,  and  penetrates 
the  designs  of  a  party  hostile  to  liberty,  unmasking  them  to  the  world  in  their  true 
coloors.  Having  good  feeling  as  well  as  reason  npon  his  side,  he  enlists  the  language  of 
persuasion  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  mutual  forbearance ;  whilst,  touched  with  the 
wrongs  of  his  party,  he  asserts  their  just  claims  with  a  manly  spirit,  befitting  the  cause 
he  had  ondertaken  to  defend.  His  work  is  an  able  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Toleration 
In  a  large  and  liberal  sense. 


LIFE   OF  DE   FOE.  xzxva 


In  the  month  of  April  De  Foe  produced  his  pamphlet,  intitled,  *  More  Short  Ways 
with  the  Dissenters.  London :  1704.'  Instead  of  adopting  the  disguise  he  assumed  in 
a  former  pamphlet  with  a  similar  title,  he  now  told  his  story  in  plain  and  inteHigible 
language.  His  satire,  however,  is  sufficiently  caustic  and  seyere.  He  was  aroused  to 
the  attack  by  the  continued  insults  of  the  highflying  clergy,  whose  sermons  and  writings 
were  a  series  of  libels  against  the  Dissenters.  The  works  he  had  particularly  in  view^ 
were  Wesley's  attack  upon  Dissenting  Academies,  and  an  assise  sermon  of  Sacheverell's, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Judges  and  Grand  Jury,  March  the  9th, 
1703-4,  in  which  he  repeats  the  slanders  of  Wesley. 

Immediately  afterwards,  De  Foe  published  '  The  Dissenters  Misrepresented  and 
Repreaented.  Lond.  1704.'  4to.  In  this  work  he  points  out  a  variety  of  particulars  in 
which  the  Dissenters  were  calumniated  by  high-churchmen ;  and  remarks,  that  they 
showed  themselves  better  qualified  to  blacken  the  characters  of  others  than  to  clear  up 
their  own. 

De  Foe  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  high  party  in  the  month  of  July,  in  a  work 
entitled  <  A  New  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's  Honesty.  Lond.  1704.'  This  was 
designed  as  a  sequel  to  his  former  pamphlet,  entitled  '  A  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's 
Loyalty,'  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  certain  churchmen  had  but  indiiferent 
pretensions  to  that  political  virtue.  In  the  present  performance,  he  brings  forward  a 
charge  as  little  favourable  to  their  morals,  and  sustains  it  in  a  variety  <^f  particulars  as'it 
regarded  their  behaviour  to  the  Dissenters. 

Our  author's  next  publication  was  a  narrative  of  the  fearful  storm  which  arose  in  the 
night  of  the  27th  November,  1703,  and  which  for  violence,  extent,  and  duration,  as  well 
as  for  the  dismal  consequences  that  accompanied  it,  was  unprecedented  in  history.  It  is 
to  the  pen  of  De  Foe  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  completest  account  of  this  visitation. 
After  being  frequently  announced  for  publication,  it  was  published  towards  the  end  of 
July  with  the  following  title  : — ^  The  Storm,  or  a  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable 
Carnalities  and  Disasters  which  happened  in  the  late  dreadful  Tempest,  &c. ;  London : 
1704.'  The  materials  upon  which  De  Foe  founded  the  woik  consist  chiefly  of  letters 
from  the  clergy  and  other  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  to  which  the  narrative 
relates.  These  are  mostly  presented  in  their  documentary  form,  which,  whilst  they  give 
it  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  prevented  those  exertions  of  genius  that  distinguish  the 
oUier  writings  of  the  author.  His  work,  however,  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  In  explain- 
ing the  natival  causes  of  winds,  he  shows  more  science,  and  in  delivering  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients,  that  this  island  is  more  subject  to  storms  than  other  parts  of  the  world, 
he  displays  more  literature  than  he  has  been  generally  supposed  to  possess.  He  is 
moreover  entitled  to  the  yet  higher  praise,  that  he  seised  that  awfbl  occasion  to  inculcate 
the  fundamental  truths  <tf  religion  :  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  future  reward 
and  punishment. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Harley  to  office,  in  the  spring  of  1704,  he  wisely  judged  that 
a  witter  of  De  Foe's  talents  and  perseverance  would  be  of  essential  service  to  the  new 
Ministers,  if  he  could  be  brought  to  their  support ;  and  as  his  own  politics  were  in  the 
main  not  dissimilar  firom  those  of  De  Foe,  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  more  fsvourable  atten- 
tion to  his  overtures  than  his  Tory  predecessors  had  received.  He  accordingly  made  a 
piiwte  communication  to  him  with  that  view,  but  no  arrangement  seems  to  have  taken 
place  between  them,  as  De  Foe  continued  in  prison  some  months  afterwards.  It  was  to 
this  minister's  influence,  however,  that  he  eventually  owed  his  release.    It  was  most 


likely  through  the  same  medium  that  the  Qncen  became  acqaainted  with  his  merits^  and 
was  made  conscions  of  the  injustioe  of  his  pnnishmenty  which  she  now  appeared  desiroiu 
to  mitigate.  For  this  pmrpose  she  sent  some  relief  to  his  wife  and  family,  throogh  her 
treasorer,  the  Lord  Godolphin ;  and  transmitted  to  himself  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  fwj- 
ment  of  his  fine,  and  the  expenses  attending  his  discharge  from  prison* 

By  this  powerfol  interposition^  De  Foe  obtained  his  release  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1704,  and  through  the  same  interest  was  employed  in  sereral  honoutaUe 
serriees,  which  he  discharged  with  credit  to  himself  afld  to  the  satisflsction  ol  his  em* 
ployers,  as  we  learn  from  himself . 

As  well  to  ayoid  the  town-talk  as  to  breathe  a  salubrious  nat  tiftet  so  long  a  cdnfine- 
menty  De  i^oe  immediately  retired  to  Bury  St  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk,  whete  he  passed 
Mmie  time,  amnsing  his  leisure  hours  by  composing  new  works  for  the  press. 

The  first  publication  after  his  release  was  a  poem,  written  duHng  his  continemeilt, 
and  adapted  to  his  own  circumstances  at  the  time.  It  is  called  *  An  Elegy  on  tk^ 
Author  of  the  *'  True  Bom  Englishman ;"  London :  1704,'  in  the  pre&ce  to  which  he  com- 
plains loudly  of  the  ill-usage  he  was  continually  receiying  from  the  pamphleteers  of  the  day. 
The  successes  of  the  English  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  preceding 
sommer,  had  furnished  the  poets  of  the  age  with  a  proliilc  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
their  muse.  De  Foe  was  not  backward  in  contributing  his  share  to  the  general  stock, 
and  produced  on  the  20th  August^  *  A  Hymn  to  Victory,*  to  which  are  prefixed  two 
pages  of  dedication  to  the  Queen,  also  in  verse,  and  to  these  he  has  signed  his  ttame>  a 
course  not  usual  with  him. 

De  Foe's  pen  was  next  exereised  upon  H  stibjeet  that  needlessly  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  was  made  ^  more  importance^  both  by  dirines  and  politicians, 
than  it  really  demanded. 

John  Asgill,  a  gentleman  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and 
ingenuity,  haTing  his  attention  directed  to  tilie  study  of  divinity,  had  adopted  a  theory 
upon  the  subject  of  death  and  a  future  state,  which,  however  absurd,  was  foftified  by 
precedents,  and  was^  to  say  the  worst  «f  it,  but  an  innocent  delusion.  Unhappily  for 
himself  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the  smallest  deviation  from  orthodoxy  was  regarded 
by  theologians  as  an  offence  that  demanded  a  tisitation  from  the  civil  power.  This  irra- 
tional mode  of  cottfating  eiror,  so  disgraceftll  to  learning,  and  so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  was  resorted  to  in  the  casa  of  Asg[iU,  who  evinced  its  futility  by  adhering 
to  his  opinions* 

The  obnoxious  doctrine  propounded  by  Asgill,  was  contained  in  a  pamphlet  with 
the  following  title :  *  An  Argument^  proving^  tiiat  according  to  the  Covenant  of  £temal 
Ufe^  revealed  in  the  Scriptures^  Man  may  be  translated  from  hence  into  that  Etertaal  Lifo, 
without  passing  through  Death,  although  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ  himself  could  not 
be  thus  translated  tiU  he  had  passed  through  Death  ;  1703.'  The  work  was  tto  Sooner 
pubUshed  than  a  general  clamour  was  raised  against  the  author  as  an  infidel  and  a 
blasphemer,  though  Asgill  had  said  nothing  to  warrant  these  charges.  Upon  these  im- 
putations reaching  Lreland,  where  he  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, an  order  was  made  for  his  expulsion,  with  a  provision  that  he  should  be  thereafter 
ittd^pable  of  sitting  ia  the  House. 

De  Foe  toek  a  much  bett»  method  of  confuting  his  opinions,  in  a  pimiphlet  pub- 
lished  towards  the  end  of  September^  and  entitled  *  Ah  Enquiry  into  the  case  of 
Mx  AsgiU's  General  Translation ;  showing  that  it  is  not  a  nearer  way  to  Heaven  than 
the  Grave,  &c.  London :  1704*'  This  work  strongly  illustmtes,  not  only  the  vekwatifity 
ef  De  Foe's  genius,  but  the  s(^dity  of  his  mind,  when  attracted  to  religious  subjects. 
Although  trade  and  politics  had  engrossed  so  mueh  of  his  time  and  attetttiett,  they  had 
net  obliterated  his  tarly  thedegisal  studies^  fet  wMch  ha  always  presetted  h  taste.    As 
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and MmiMntoter iq>0B tlM S«^tvrit»  h&^iiUm  iliawB g?e«t judgment  Mwellas 
asd  writM  witli  ••  eaniefft  aerioiiiBeM  thai  befiUed  the  gravity  of  his  subject. 
Ufllike  tlM  zailiiig  iheologiaiii  of  lu»  day,  he  tieata  a  whimncal  writer  with  decency  and 
good  mamifln,  oonfinea  himself  eloiely  to  the  mbjeet  in  dispatOy  and  never  allows  his 
leal  fer  orthodoxy  to  detract  from  the  chancter,  or  draw  unwarrantable  eoncluBioni 
hmm.  the  pnmins  of  his  opponent.  Althongh  it  was  a  aobjeet  upon  which  a  writer  oi 
leaa  aerionneaa  wonld  have  employed  hii  wity  he  paid  more  homage  to  the  eanse  with 
which  it  was  connected,  than  to  indulge  in  a  talent  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  direct 
npon  proper  occasionfl. 

De  Foe  had  scarcely  escaped  from  the  terrors  of  a  prison,  before  new  scandals  were 
raised  by  his  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  mortifyii^  him.  Whilst  he  was  enjoying  him- 
self in  his  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  the  metropolis,  and  quietly  pursuing  his  literaiy 
oecupations,  some  of  the  newa-writers  propagated  a  report  that  he  was  fled  from  justice, 
and  that  warrants  were  oat  Ibr  his  apprehension. 

In  his  *  EeTiew'  for  October  7>  1704,  he  gives  this  account  of  the  aibir  :—-^*  Whereas, 
tbe  author  of  this  pi^er  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  the  country,  iq>on  his  extraordinary 
and  lawfrl  occasions,  and  some  persons  mahciously  and  scandalously  reported  and 
cansed  it  to  bo  written  in  news-letten,  that  he  is  absconded  and  fled  from  justiee :  he 
gives  this  notice  to  a&  poisons  whom  it  may  eoncern,  that  he  knows  no  gaih  for  winch 
he  has  any  occasion  to  fly ;  so,  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  in  the  written  news  the  mafiot  of 
1^  world,  he  took  eate  to  give  pnblie  notice  to  the  government  where  he  is,  and  dtaU 
always  be  ready  to  Aow  biiialf  to  the  frees  of  his  onemies,  let  the  oecasica  be  what 
itwin.'* 

The  slander  being  repeated,  he  published  the  following  notice  in  his  'Review'  for 
November  4^  in  which  he  traees  it  to  its  anthors :  **  Whereas^  in  several  written  news- 
letters disponed  ahont  the  country,  and  supposed  to  be  written  by  one  Dyer,  a  news 
writer,  and  by  Mr  Fox,  bookseller  in  Westminster  Hall,  it  has  frkely,  and  out  of  mors 
maliee,  been  scandalonsly  asserted,  that  Daniel  De  Foe  was  absconded,  and  fled  from 
justice ;  that  he  had  been  seardied  for  by  messengers,  could  not  be  found,  and  more  the 
like  scoundrel  expressions ;  the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  hereby  desires  all  people  who  aia 
willing  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  like  viHanous  practices,  to  take  notice,  that  the 
j.  whole  story  is  a  mere  genuine  fiHgery,  industriously  and  maliciously  contrived,  if  pos- 
!  Bible,  to  bring  him  into  trouble ;  that  the  said  Daniel  De  Foe,  bcdng  at  St  Edmund's 
I   Bury,  in  Snflblk,  when  the  first  of  these  pi^>er8  appeared,  immediately  wrote  to  both 
her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  to  acquaint  them  with  his  being  in  the  country  on  his 
lawful  occasions,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  on  the  least  intimation  from  them,  he  would 
come  up  by  post,  and  put  himself  into  their  hands,  to  answer  any  charge  that  diould  be 
brought  against  him.    That  as  soon  as  his  business  was  over  in  the  country,  he  made  his 
humble  complaint  of  this  unprecedented  usage  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  had  the 
honour  to  understand,  that  no  officer,  messenger,  or  other  person,  had  received  any 
order,  warrant,  or  other  direction,  to  search  for,  apprehend,  or  otherwise  disturb  the 
said  Daniel  De  Foe,  or  that  there  was  any  complaint,  or  charges  brought  against  him. 
And  further,  having  been  informed,  that  Mr  Robert  Stephens,  the  messenger,  had 
reported  that  he  had  an  order  or  power  from  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  stop  and  detain 
the  said  Daniel  De  Foe,  and  that  he  made  several  inquiries  after  him  to  that  purpose ; 
the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  hereby  gives  notice,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  town,  and  before 
his  application  to  the  secretary  of  state,  he  went,  and  in  the  presence  of  sufficient  wit« 
BCMCs,  Spoke  with  the  said  Robert  Stephens  the  messenger,  as  he  calls  himself,  of  the 
press,  and  oiFering  himself  into  his  custody,  demanded  of  him  if  he  had  received  any 
Older  to  detain  him  ;  and  he  denied  that  he  had  any  such  order,  notwithstanding  he  had 
most  openly  and  in  villanous  terms,  repeated  before,  that  he  would  detain  him  if  he 


could  find  him,  and  liad  in  a  ■oamialoM  mannar  made  inqoiriaa  after  Idm.  The  said 
Daniel  De  Foe,  haying  no  other  remedy  against  ineh  batharoQB  treatment,  bnt  by  setting 
the  matter  in  a  tme  light,  thinks  he  eonld  do  no  less  in  jostioe  to  the  goyerament  and 
himself,  than  make  this  pnblioation ;  and  farther,  he  hereby  offers  the  reward  of  20/.  to 
any  person  that  will  discoyer  to  him,  so  as  to  proye  it,  the  anther  and  publisher  of  any 
of  those  written  news-letters,  in  idiieh  those  reports  were  published,  which  shall  be  paid 
immediately,  npon  soeh  proof  made,  at  the  publiaher's  of  tins  paper.  Witness  my  hand, 
Dakixl  Dk  Fox." 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  next  sabjeet  that  engaged  the  pen  of  De  Foe,  was  one  that  still  preseryes  its 
importance,  and  will  continne  to  do  so,  as  long  as  the  support  of  the  poor  remains  an 
object  of  legislation. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  Conunons  for  the  employment  of  the  poor ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish 
in  eyeiy  parish  a  parochial  manufactory,  and  to  proyide  a  fund  f<x  its  support.  Whilst 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  it  was  printed  by  direction  of  the  member  who  had 
framed  it ;  and,  haying  thus  become  public  property,  it  was  open  to  public  scrutiny. 
From  an  apprehension  that  Sir  Humphrey  had  mistaken  the  right  method  of  remedying 
the  grieyance  of  which  he  complained,  De  Foe  now  penned  his  masterly  treatise,  en- 
titled, *  Giying  Alms  no  Charity ;  and  employing  the  Poor  a  Grieyance  to  the  Nation ; 
being  an  Essay  upon  this  great  question,  whether  Workhouses,  Corporations,  and  Houses 
of  Coneetion  for  employing  the  Poor,  as  now  practised  in  England,  or  Parish  Stocks,  as 
proposed  in  a  late  Pamphlet,  entituled,  **  A  Bill  for  the  better  Relief,  Employment,  and 
Settlement  of  the  Poor,  &c.'*  are  not  mischieyous  to  the  Nation,  tending  to  the  Destruc- 
tion of  our  Trade,  and  to  increase  the  Number  and  MiMry  of  the  Poor.  London,  1704.' 

This  able  and  well-timed  treatise  upon  an  important  subject  is  distinguished 
alike  by  comprehensiye  knowledge,  acuteness  of  penetration,  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment; and  it  may  still  be  perused  with  adyantage.  De  Foe  wrote  much  upon  the 
same  question  in  his  '  Reyiew'  both  now  and  afterwards,  when  the  bill,  haying  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  was  again  brought  before  Parliament. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1706,  De  Foe  was  in  an  ill  state  of  health.  For  some 
time  preyiously  he  appears  to  haye  laid  aside  from  a  regular  application  to  his 
studies  ;  but  occasional  interyals  of  ease  enabled  him  to  continue  his  *  Reyiew,'  which 
met  with  but  slight  interruption  in  its  ordinary  course  of  publication.  The  nature  of 
his  illness  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  of  some  months'  continuance,  and  remained  with 
him  during  the  whole  of  Januaiy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  constitution  had 
reoeiyed  a  shock  by  his  long  confinement. 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  return  to  England,  towards  the  close  of  the 
former  year,  he  was  welcomed  with  that  fayour  and  distinction  which  his  splendid 
senioes  so  amply  merited.  Besides  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  state,  gar- 
lands of  praise  were  prepared  for  him  by  the  poets  of  the  age.  De  Foe  published  upon 
tins  occasion,  *  The  Double  Welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  London,  1705.' 
Whilst  he  eulogiies  the  Duke  for  his  yictories  abroad,  and  makes  him  second  in  fame  to 
none  but  his  beloyed  William,  he  hails  his  return  as  the  harbinger  of  that  internal 
peace  to  which  the  nation  had  been  so  long  a  stranger. 

De  Foe's  next  publication  was  entitled  *  Party  Tyranny ;  or  an  Occasional  Bill  in 
Miniature,  as  now  practised  in  Carolina.  London,  1705.'  This  is  a  treatise  in  defence 
of  the  Dissenters  of  Carolina,  who  though  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  in 
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that  cdonj  were  gxieronsly  oppretted  by  tlie  dominMit  High  Choreh  party  there.  Soon 
after  this  appeared,  *  Adyiee  to  all  PartieSy'  by  the  author  of  the  *  Trae-bom  £ngEBh- 
man.  I^ndon :  1705 ;'  a  tract  whieb  bad  been  written  a  contiderable  tune,  and  was 
seued  with  otber  papers  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

In  tbe  early  part  of  1705,  De  Foe  committed  to  tbe  press  a  second  yolnme  of  his 
writingBy  containing  most  of  the  political  pamphlets  and  satires  published  by  him  since 
the  doee  of  his  former  Yolnme.    He  announces  the  collection  in  the  following  Pre&ce  :•— 

«<  The  same  reasons  which  obtained  upon  me  to  expose  to  tbe  world  some  of  the 
loose  pieces  I  bad  formeily  published  sin^,  in  a  stated  oolleetion,  and  a  book  by  them- 
Belyes,  bold  good  for  my  prooeedii^  to  a  second  yolume,  vis.  that  if  I  do  not,  somebody 
else  will  do  it  for  me. 

**  The  scandalous  liberty  of  the  pcess,  which  no  man  more  than  myself  corets  to  see 
rectified,  is  such,  that  all  manner  of  property  seems  prostrated  to  the  avarice  of  some 
people  ;  and,  if  it  goes  on,  cTen  reading  itself  will  in  time  grow  intolerable. 

**  No  author  is  now  capable  of  preserving  the  purity  of  his  style,  no,  nor  the  native 
product  ci  his  thoughts  to  posterity,  since  after  the  first  edition  of  his  work  has  shown 
itself,  and  perhaps  sinks  in  a  few  hands,  piratic  printers  or  hackney  abridgers  fill  the 
worlds  tiie  first  with  spurious  and  incorrect  copies,  and  the  latter  with  imperfect  and 
absurd  representations,  both  in  &ot,  style,  and  design. 

'*  'Tis  in  vain  to  exclaim  at  the  villany  of  these  practices,  while  no  law  is  left  to 
ponisih  them.  The  press  groans  under  the  unhappy  burthen,  and  yet  is  in  a  strait 
between  two  mischiefs.* 

'^l.  The  tyranny  of  a  licenser.  This  in  all  ages  has  been  a  method  so  ill,  so  arbitrary, 
and  so  subjected  to  bribery  and  parties,  that  the  Government  has  thought  fit,  injustice 
to  the  learned  part  of  the  world,  not  to  suffer  it,  since  it  has  always  been  shutting  up 
the  press  to  one  side  and  opening  it  to  the  other ;  which,  as  alfiiirB  are  In  England  often 
changing,  has,  in  its  turn,  been  oppressive  to  both. 

**  2.  The  unbridled  liberty  of  invading  each  other^s  property  ;  and  this  is  the  evil  the 
press  now  cries  for  help  in. 

'  "  To  let  it  go  on  thus,  will,  in  time,  discourage  all  manner  of  lAa^rniny  •  and 
authors  will  never  set  heartily  about  anything,  when  twenty  years  study  shall  immedi- 
ately be  sacrificed  to  the  profit  of  a  piratical  printer,  who  not  only  ruins  the  author,  but 
abuses  the  woik. 

I  shall  trouble  myself  only  to  give  some  instances  of  this  in  my  own  case. 
1.  As  to  the  abusing  the  copy,  the  *  True-born  Englishman'  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample, by  which  the  author,  thou^  in  it  he  eyed  no  profit,  had  he  been  to  enjoy  the 
profit  of  bis  own  labour,  had  gained  about  1,000/. ;  a  book  that,  besides  nine  editions  of 
the  anther,  has  be^  twelve  times  printed  by  other  hands ;  some  of  which  have  been 
sold  for  Id.  others  2d.  and  others  fid.,  the  author's  edition  being  fairly  printed,  and  on 
good  paper,  and  could  not  be  sold  under  a  shilling.  Eighty  thousand  of  the  small  ones 
have  been  sold  in  the  streets  for  2d.  or  at  Id. :  and  the  author,  thus  abused  and  dis- 
couraged, had  no  remedy  but  patience. 

**  And  yet  he  had  received  no  mortification  at  this,  had  his  copy  been  transmitted  fiuriy 
to  the  world  ;  but  the  monstrous  abuses  of  that  kind  are  hardly  credibfe :  twenty,  fifty,  in 
some  places  sixty  lines  left  out  in  a  place,  others  turned,  spoiled,  and  so  intolerably 
mangled,  that  the  parent  of  the  brat  could  not  know  his  own  child.  This  is  the  thing 
complained  of,  and  which  I  wait  with  patience,  and  not  without  hopes,  to  see  rectified. 
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*  It  is  said  that  the  vigorous  remonstrances  of  De  Foe  on  this  subject  procured  the  Act  of 
Anne,  "  For  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  by  vesting  the  Copies  of  printed  Books  in  the 
Aotbots  or  their  assigns." 


*^  A  o«rtam  printer,  whoM  praetioe  tliat  way's  too  weU  known  to  need  *  name, 
haying  freqaently  practised  the  same  thing  in  partioulars,  made  the  first  essay  in  general, 
and  printed  a  spnrions  and  erroneoos  copy  of  snndzy  things,  which  he  called  mine,  and 
entitled  them  ^  A  Collection  ci  the  Works  of  the  Anthw  of  the  **  Tme-bom  Engliflk- 
Man.' " 

<<  And  though  the  author  was  then  embroiled  with  the  (jOTimment  for  one  of  the 
pamphlets  he  eolleeted,  yet  had  this  man  the  Imo  to  print  among  them  the  same 
pamphlet,  presuming  so  far  npon  the  partiality  of  the  pnUie  resentment,  that  he  should 
pass  with  impunity  for  the  publishing  that  Teiy  thing  for  which  the  author  was  to  be 
pursued  with  the  utmost  severity. 

*'  This,  as  it  was  a  full  proo^  and  most  undeniable  testimony,  that  the  resentment 
showed  to  the  author  was  on  some  other  and  less  jnstifiaMe  aeeount  than  the  publishing 
that  book,  so  ¥ras  it  a  severe  satire  on  the  ignoranee  and  nnwariness  of  that  ministiy, 
who  had  not  eyes  to  see  their  justice  plainly  exposed,  and  their  general  proceedings 
bantered  by  a  petty  printer,  in  publishing  bareflMMd,  and  in  defiance  of  them,  that  same 
book  for  which  another  man  stood  arraigned,  and  was  to  be  exposed. 

**  Nor  was  the  insult  to  the  Government  all  the  eircamstance  of  guilt  in  this  publi- 
cation, but  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  mistakes  in  the  copies  were  such  as  rendered 
it  a  double  cheat  :  first,  to  the  author,  to  whom  it  was  a. most  aggravated  llieft ;  first,  as 
it  was  invading  his  right,  and,  secondly,  as  it  was  done  iMle  he  was  in  trouble,  and 
unable  to  right  himself.  Secondly,  to  the  buyers,  to  whom  it  was  a  most  ridieulons 
banter,  and  mere  picking  their  pockets,  the  author  having,  in  his  first  perusal  of  it, 
detected  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  errors  In  the  printing,  marring  the  verse,  spoiling 
the  sense,  and  utterly  inverting  the  true  intent  and  meaning. 

^<  The  author  having  expressed  himself  though  in  decent  terms,  against  the  leul* 
ness  of  this  practise :  the  printer  having  no  plea  to  the  barbarity  of  the  &ct,  justifies  it, 
and  says,  he  will  do  the  like  by  anything  an  author  prints  on  his  own  account,  since  authors 
have  no  right  to  employ  a  printer  udees  they  had  served  their  times  to  a  bookseller. 

<<  This  ridiculous  allegation  seems  to  me  to  be  as  if  a  man's  house  being  on  fire,  he 
had  no  right  to  get  hel^  fbr  the  qnenehing  it,  of  anybody  but  the  insurer's  fire-men. 

*'  The  instance  of  this  case  was  not  worth  notice,  nor  the  man  touched  in  it  signifi- 
cant enough  to  mention,  ^ere  it  not  at  the  same  time  to  let  ike  world  see  the  weak 
reasons  given  for  so  faM  a  mischief,  and  a  thing  so  discouraging  to  all  manner  of  learning 
and  industry,  as  this  exoibttant  lieenee  of  the  press  is. 

"  It  may  be  inquired  here  hew  will  yon  find  a  remedy  for  this  mischief  t  How  will 
yon  have  the  drones  that  wetk  none,  but  devour  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  bees, 
kept  out  of  the  hive  I 

**  It  is  an  wnhappiaeos  that,  in  answering  this  point,  lliere  is  not  difiifmlty  enougii 
either  to  excose  tibko  Govnnnient  m  letting  it  lie  so  long  ne^ected,  or  to  procure  me  any 
reasonable  applause  ivt  the  oontrivaaoe. 

<^The  road  is  as  plain  as  the  taMe  of  multiplication,  and  that  a  conjunction  of  parte 
makes  an  addition  of  quantity ;  two  short  clauses  would  heal  all  these  evils,  would  pre- 
vent seditions  pamphJets,  iampeoM,  and  invectives  against  the  €rovemment,  or  at  least 
prevent  tiieir  goin}  nnpimiahed,  and  preserve  to  every  man  the  fruit  of  Ins  own  labour 
and  industry. 

*'  First.  That  every  author  act  his  name  to  what  he  writes,  and  that  every  printcir 

or  publisher  that  prints  or  paUishes  a  book  withoBt  it,  Shan  be  deemed  the  author,  and 
answeraUe  for  the  contents. 

**  Secondly.  That  no  man  shall  print  another  man's  copy ;  or  in  English,  that  no 
printer  or  bookseller  shall  rob  another  man's  house,  for  it  really  is  no  better,  nor  is  it  any 
slander,  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  pretence,  to  call  it  by  that  title. 
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**  I  hafi  {mipoft^  to  kare  giTeii  a  ihort  history  here  of  the  letenl  tlitetli  in  thii 
fllid  sometiung  of  the  teason  of  them,  bnt  I  find  it  too  long  for  a  prefkoe. 
Hie  *  H  jmn  to  the  Pillory*  seems  most  to  reqture  it ;  the  reader  is  desired  to 
this  poem  was  the  author's  deolaration,  eren  when  in  the  cruel  hands  of  a 
as  well  as  tmjust  ministiy,  that  the  treatment  he  had  ftom  them  was  unjust, 
exorUtaitt,  and  <ft>n8eqiientl7  illegal. 

**  As  this  satire,  or  poem,  call  it  which  yon  please,  was  wrote  at  the  very  time  he  was 
treated  in  that  manner,  it  was  taken  for  a  defiance  of  their  illegal  proceedings,  and  their 
not  thinking  fit  to  prosecute  him  fbr  it  was  a  fair  concession  of  guilt  in  the  former  pro- 
ceedilig,  since  he  was  in  their  power,  and,  as  they  thought^  tiot  like  to  come  out  of  it. 

«<  'Tb  true  some  faint  show  of  resentment  was  made,  and  the  author,  though  then  in 
pttsoa,  nerer  declined  the  test  of  it,  bnt  they  began  to  see  themselres  in  the  wrong  ttom 
the  Tery  first  exerting  their  cruelty  and  treachery  upon  this  author,  and  the  interest  of 
tlie  paity  sensibly  decayed  from  that  Tery  moment  of  time. 

**  Multitudes  of  occasions  have  since  that  serred  to  conyince  the  world  that  eyery 
word  of  the  book  he  suffered  fbr  was  both  literally  and  interpretively  the  sense  of  the 
party  pointed  at,  true,  in  fket,  and  true  in  representation,  and  therefore  he  cannot  but 
repaat  the  ceoeluslon  as  relating  to  himself,  whch  he  has  seen  made  good  even  to  public 

**  Tell  then  the  men  that  plsc'd  hia  there 
Are  icaDdals  to  the  time, 
Are  at  a  lots  to  find  his  guilt. 
And  can*t  commit  bis  crime.** 

**  I  should  stalaiga  on  this  subject^  but  that,  perhaps,  the  wt>rld  may  in  some  proper 
ha  tvouUad  with  the  journal  of  all  the  proeeedings,  trials,  treaties  aad  debates 
upon  tltfrt  head,  and  the  barbarity  as  well  as  ibUy  of  their  conduct  be  sot  in  a  true  light 
to4awerid« 

^  Ab  to  the  other  pieoes,  the  world  has  seen  them  so  lately  in  their  proper  seasons, 

aad  Ae  Mbjeets  aia  so  plain,  I  think  'tis  needless  to  say  anythbig  mora  to  them  ;  let 

liiam  SMak  ibr  thaaiulTSB. 

"  D.  F." 

iThe  flEHaeles  tn  the  Tolume  are  dghteen  in  number.  It  has  the  following  adyer- 
luameiit : — ^  Ady«rtisement  of  a  spurious  edition  of  the  first  yolume  of  the  works  of  the 
anthor  of  *  The  Trae*>bom  Englishman.'  There  being  a  pretended  collection  of  some  of 
those  tiaets,  published  under  the  same  name>  it  is  thought  fit  to  giye  notice,  that  there 
an  aeyeial  things  inserted  in  the  said  book  which  were  net  his,  and  those  that  are,  being 
fuD  of  erron,  omisnons,  and  mistakes,  which  in  many  places  inrert  the  sense  and  design 
of  tffee  author.  N.  B.  The  true  collection  contains  aboye  double  the  number  of  tracts 
thai  were  printed  in  the  pirated  edition,  as  is  at  large  mentioned  in  the  prefSftce  to  the 
aeeoiid  edition  lately  published  with  additions.  Corrected  by  himself.  Price,  bound,  0b.^ 
HiB  works  came  to  a  third  edition  in  1710,  with  the  addition  of  a  key.  The  ^tire  b^g 
avw  pointed  by  the  speeification  of  characters,  and  obscurities  being  illuminated  by  the 
aBBexstion  of  eireumstances,  a  numerous  class  of  readets  were  induced  by  their  seal  of 
party,  or  desire  of  scandal,  to  look  for  gratification  firom  our  author's  treatises.  He 
f^^ufcpl^tMi^  that  his  writings  had  been  most  neglected  of.  them,  who  at  the  same  time 
haBTu  cwnea  them  usefuL 

De  F6o  now  employed  himself  in  composing  a  political  satire  in  prose,  which  he 
priiBshed  the  20th  of  March,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Consolidator ;  or  Memoirs  of 
Transactions  fimn  the  Worid  in  the  Moon.  London :  1705.'  This  is  by  no 
una  of  De  Foe's  best  performances,  but  itdeseryes  notice,  if  on  no  other  account,  for 
ttrfs  teason,  that  it  certainly  contains  the  first  hints  of  many  of  the  ideas  which  Swift,  many 
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yean  afterwardfly  embodied  in  Gftdlivery  particnlarly  in  hiB  aoooont  of  Laputa*  the  book- 
making  macbinoy  &o«  &o.  It  containsy  moreover,  a  great  many  bye-bita  againit  all  the 
antbon  of  tbe  time,  from  Dxyden  to  Tim.  D'Urfey. 

Cor  antbor  next  sent  forth  *  The  Experiment ;  or,  the  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dia* 
genters  exemplified.  Being  the  ease  of  Mr  Abraham  Gill,  a  Dissenting  Minister  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  a  fiill  account  of  his  being  sent  for  a  Soldier  by  Mr  Fern  (an  Eodesi- 
astical  Justice  of  Peace)  and  other  Conspirators.  1705,*  the  subject  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  the  title. 

It  was  about  this  time  also,  that  De  Foe  committed  to  the  press  '  The  Dyet  of 
Poland,'  a  political  satire  leyelled  at  the  late  ministers.  In  point  of  me^t,  this  is  one  of 
De  Foe's  best  poetical  satires.  Although  in  general  it  partakes  of  the  same  unoouthness 
that  characterizes  the  rest  of  his  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  well-turned  passages,  and 
his  characters  are*drawn  with  animation. 

The  masked  battery  from  behind  which  De  Foe  had  issued  his  missiles  against  the 
Tories  did  not  secure  either  the  author,  or  his  object,  from  detection.  His  poem  waa 
reprinted  with  annotations  and  animadyersions,  under  the  following  title :  '  The  Dyet  of 
Poland,  a  Satire,  considered  paragraph  by  paragraph.  To  which  is  added,  a  Key  to  the 
whole,  with  the  names  of  the  Author,  and  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  are  scandalously 
pointed  at  in  it.  Lend,  printed  and  sold  by  Ben*  Bragge,  in  the  year  1706.'  8to. 
The  work  was  also  handled  with  great  severity  by  another  writer,  in  *  The  Case  of  the 
Church  of  England's  Memorial  feiirly  stated.' 

Whilst  De  Foe  was  preparing  his  *  Dyet  of  Poland,'  he  was  appointed  by  Harley  to 
execute  some  mission,  of  a  secret  nature,  which  required  his  presence  upon  the  continent. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  service  it  is  now  impossible  to  give  any  aeeount ;  but  it  iqipears  to 
have  been  attended  with  some  danger,  and  to  have  required  his  absence  for  about  two 
months.  The  minister,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  enterprising  oharaeter,  waa 
justified  in  his  choice,  by  the  able  and  fearless  manner  in  which  he  disehaiged  his  trust ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  so  well  satisfied,  that  upon  his  return  he  procured  him  an 
appointment  at  home  as  a  reward  for  his  senrioes.  Before  his  departure  he  had  several 
interviews  with  Harley,  and  a  letter  written  by  him  to  that  minister,  but  a  few  days 
before,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Bristish  Museum.    It  is  as  follows : — 

**  Sir, — I  cannot  but  retain  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  candour  and  goodness  w^  w^ 
you  rec<  me  last  night.  The  perticulars,  Sir,  admitt  of  no  epithets  to  illustrate  y"* ;  it 
remaines  to  me  onely  to  tender  you  all  y*  acknowlegem*  of  a  grateful  temper  highly 
obliged.  Pursuant,  Sir,  to  y*  plainness  I  have  yo'  leave  to  use,  the  enclosed  papers  are 
written  for  y'  perusaU.  They  are  observations  from  y*  discourse  of  y*  town  on  y*  affair 
of  J*  fleet ;  'tis  an  unhappy  subject,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  much  less  than  is  discoursed 
on  that  head.  I  have  onely  one  thing  to  premise,  and  which  I  entreat  you  to  believe  of 
me — that  I  have  no  manner  of  personal  design  as  to  Sir  George  R  ;  I  neither  kno' 
him,  nor  am  concerned  with  him,  or  w*^  any  that  does  kno'  him,  directly  or  indirectly. 
I  have  not  the  least  disrespect  for  him,  or  any  personal  prejudice,  on  any  account  what- 
soever. I  hope  you  will  please  to  give  full  credit  to  me  in  this,  otherwise  it  would  be 
veiy  rude  and  presuming  to  offer  you  y*  paper.  I  am  preparing  w*^  joy  to  execute  your 
commands  fbr  Thursday  next,  and  furnishing  myself  with  horses,  &c. ;  and  entreat 
y*  liberty,  since  y«  time  is  short,  and  I  cannot  expect  to  see  yon  often,  of  troubling  yoa 
tbe  more  w*^  my  visits  of  this  sort,  and  fill  you  w*^  my  short  requests.  Fust  S'  that  yon 
win  be  pleased  to  order  y'  letter  of  leave  for  Mr  ChrUtopher  Hurt^*  [probably  a  name  he 
assumed  for  the  occasion]  to  be  absent  on  his  private  affaires  for  two  months  or  more. 
That  you  will  please  to  tbink  of  some  instmcions  for  my  speciall  conduct ;  and  whether 
it  may  not  be  proper  for  me  to  have  something  about  me  like  a  certificate,  pass,  or  what 
you  think  fit,  to  prevent  being  questioned,  searcht,  or  detained,  by  any  accident,  w^  often 
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bappem  on  the  road  ;  the  nature  and  manner  of  saoh  a  thing  I  remit  to  y'  judgment* 
It  win  be  Terj  necessary  that  I  shonld  be  provided  against  j*  impertinence  of  a  country 
jostice.  The  poem,  S'  of  y*  Diet  of  P — d,  I  omitted  to  mension  to  you  last  night ;  but 
certainly  Vwill  be  very  necessary  to  carry  into  y*  country  with  me  ;  and  as  I  am  sure 
cf  Its  being  Teiy  usefhH,  I  cannot  but  importune  you  to  let  me  perfect  it,  and  turn  it 
abroad  into  the  world.  I  expect  strange  effects  from  it  as  to  y*  house.  The  other  papers 
wbidi  I  pvpoeed  to  furnish,  I  referr,  w*^  y'  license  to  send  you  per  post :  Perticularly 
some  notes  relating  to  y*  Parliam*  and  a  scheme  of  an  office  for  secret  intelligence,  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  last,  as  I  kno'  yon  axe  not  ignorant  of  the  rallue,  y*  magnitude, 
and  necessity  of  y*  design,  w^  y*  want  of  such  a  thing  in  this  nation,  so  I  riiall  ta'c 
while  I  am  abroad  to  finish  a  perfect  scheme,  and  such  a  one  as  I  hope  yon  will  approve 
and  pnt  in  practice ;  that,  if  possible,  the  affaires  of  all  Europe  may  lye  constantly  before 
yon  in  a  true  light,  and  you  may  kno'  what  is  a  doeing  all  over  Europe,  even  before  'tis 
a  doeiiq^ ;  and  in  this  weighty  particular  go  beyond  all  that  ever  were  in  that  place  before 
yon.  I  eonfisBS  S*  I  had  the  enclosed  papers  in  my  pocket  when  I  was  w^  you,  but  was 
unwilling  to  rob  myself  of  so  much  of  y'  obliging  conversation  as  to  produce  y"*.  I 
eommit  y"  to  your  serious  thoughts  as  a  subject  (pardon  me  if  I  think  amiss),  not  at  all 
trivial,  and  at  present  much  wisht  for  in  y*  nation.  When  I,  S'*  take  the  freedom  to  lay 
any  of  these  things  before  you,  'tis  for  yon  to  judge  from  as  yon  think  fit ;  I  hope  you 
wdl  not  find  me  assuming  either  a  positive  determination,  or  so  much  as  arguing  abso- 
hitely  ;*  I  may  mistake,  the  whole  town  may  mistake  ;  though  in  this  case  I  doubt  they 
do  not.  However,  I  am  forward  to  lay  such  things  before  you,  because  I  cannot  but  think 
'tb  necessary  you  shonld  kno'  in  this,  as  well  as  anything  else,  what  the  people  say. 

lands'* 

Y'  most  obed**  &c." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Ths  length  to  which  political  parties  now  carried  their  animosities  was  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  personal  treatment  of  our  author.    For  the  freedom  with  which  he 
spoke  his  mind  against  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  high  flyers,  he  was  not  only  sub- 
jected to  their  scandal  and  abuse,  but  even  threatened  with  violence.    Writing  in  July 
this  year,  he  says,  '*  'Twould  reflect  upon  the  nation  in  general,  should  I  give  the  parti- 
enlan  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  letters,  most  of  which  threaten  my  life  ;  so  that  they 
would  think  England  coming  into  the  mode  of  Italy."    To  these  angxy  persons  he  says, 
**  Let  them  step  to  Maidstone  jail,  and  there  discourse  a  little  with  their  brother- 
mnderers  ;  and  if  their  condition  pleases  them,  let  them  follow  their  steps  if  they  can. 
Indeed,  gentlemen,- the  mean,  despicable  anther  of  this  paper  is  not  worth  your  attempt- 
ing his  coEtection  at  the  price.    Gaols,  fetters,  and  gibbets,  are  odd,  melancholy  things. 
For  a  gentleman  to  dangle  out  of  the  world  in  a  string  has  something  so  ugly,  so 
awkward,  and  so  disagreeable,  that  yon  cannot  think  of  it  without  regret ;  and  then  the 
veAeetion  will  be  veiy  harsh,  that  this  was  for  killing  a  poor  mortified  author,  one  that 
the  govemment  had  killed  before.    It  can  never  be  worth  your  while  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
hopes  joa  will  let  him  alone  to  time  and  age,  which  are  hastening  upon  us  all,  and  will 
ecrtainly  at  last  do  the  work  to  your  hand." 

Bnl  little  regaidfbl  of  those  threats,  he  says,  '^  I  move  about  the  world  unguarded 
and  vnanned ;  a  little  stick,  not  strong  enough  to  correct  a  dog,  supplies  the  place  of 

Mir  O t^s  great  oaken  towel ;  a  sword,  sometimes,  perhaps,  for  decency,  but  it  is  all 

hannlcsB,  a  mere  nothing,  and  can  do  no  hurt  anywhere  but  just  at  the  tip  of  it. 


''w^T'tri- 
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called  the  point :  and  what  is  that  in  the  hand  of  a  feeble  author?  Let  him  a}one,  f«ntle- 
men^  and  have  patience  :  you  will  all  come  to  be  of  his  mind  ere  long ;  and  then.  If  yon 
had  killed  him^  yon  wiU  be  sorry  for  it."* 

Besides  threats  of  personal  yiolencoi  his  enemies  resorted  to  other  methe^^  of  ill- 
usage.  Crowds  of  sham  actions  and  arrests  poured  in  upon  him ;  debts  in  trada,  ef 
seventeen  years'  standing,  and  compounded  for,  were  revived  ;  writs  were  taken  ant 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  creditor,  and  sometimes  after  he  had  been  paid  ;  assjgp- 
ments  of  debts  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  purchased  ;  and  collateral  bonds  sued  whan 
the  securities  had  been  resigned.  *^  It  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  reader's  time," 
says  he,  '^  to  trouble  the  world  with  the  barbarous  treatment  oi  a  man  just  stripped 
naked  by  the  government ;  should  I  descend  to  particulars,  they  would  be  too  mofi^g 
to  be  read."  In  the  number  of  reports  raised  to  injure  him,  it  was  given  out  that  he  had 
been  taken  to  Newgate  ;  and  he  teUs  US,  that  some  persons  were  so  kind  as  to  go  there 
to  visit  him.  **  Common  compassion,"  s^s  he,  **  would  lead  most  men  to  pity  those 
who  have  been  ruined  by  any  public  disaster ;  but  this  lot  must  be  expected  by  all  who 
venture  in  plainness,  and  without  flattery,  to  tell  men  their  crimes ;"  and,  as  he  was 
detenmned  not  to  restrain  his  pen  from  writing  the  truth,  he  had  con&ience  **  that  the 
Author  of  Truth  will,  one  time  or  other,  own  the  work,  if  not  the  unhappy  author." 

In  another  place,  he  says,  ^^  I  am  not  going  to  move  the  compassion  of  anybody  by 
telling  the  ungrateful  particulars  how  the  ui^iappy  author  is  treated ;  how  his  life  is 
threatened  by  bullying  letters ;  his  creditors  roused  to  a  general  prosecution  of  him  for 
debts,  thoqgh  under  former  treaties  and  agreements  ;  as  if  he  was  more  able  to  discharge 
them  now,  reduced  by  a  known  disaster,  and  rained  by  a  public  storm,  than  before,  when 
in  prosperous  circumstances  he  was  gradually  clearing  himself  of  everybody,  and  all 
waited  with  patience,  being  themselves  satisfied  ;  how  his  morals  were  assaulted  by  impo- 
tent and  groundless  slanders ;  his  principles  cried  down  by  envious  friends,  as  well  as 
malicious  enemies.  His  endeavours  for  the  public  advantage  thus  prove  none  to  himself; 
his  family  and  fortunes  sink  under  his  constant  attempts  for  his  country's  welfiure  ;  and 
aU  this  for  inviting  you  to  peace,  for  telling  yon  what  sort  of  people  obstruct  it,  and  for 
answering  the  impudent  attempts  of  the  nation's  enemies  to  break  and  divide  us."} 

Dismissing  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  and  the  threats  of  assassination,  from  the  first  of 
which  he  looked  to  the  law  for  protection,  and  wa^  willing  to  venture  the  last,  he  proceeds 
to  inform  us,  that  his  enemies  opened  upon  him  the  more  harmless  battery  of  banter  apd 
ridicule.  Annoyed  by  his  perseverance,  ajid  stung  by  his  satire,  they  were  desirous 
that  he  should  lay  down  his  paper,  and  it  was  for  that  purpose  they  resorted  to  so  many 
engines  of  persecution ;  but  they  failed  in  their  object.  Undeterred  by  their  threats, 
and  neglecting  their  contempt,  he  defies  their  malice,  and  laughs  at  its  impotency. 
Secure  in  the  strength  of  his  cause,  he  armed  himself  at  all  points  for  their  attacks,  and 
showed  an  undaunted  resolution  to  meet  them.  In  his  arguments  fof  peace  and  charity, 
for  a  respectful  demeanour  to  superiors,  for  the  toleration  of  religious  opinions*  and  for 
the  civil  rights  of  mankind  generally,  he  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  opponents. 
If  he  was  inferior  to  some  of  them  in  learning,  he  was  superior  in  the  more  useful 
branches  of  knowledge,  having  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  history  ^d  opinions 
of  mankind,  and  the  talent  of  applying  it  to  practical  purposes.  Having  the  full  com- 
mand of  his  temper,  he  triumphs  over  the  loss  of  it  in  his  adversaries,  and  employs  his 
sarcastic  powers  against  them  with  irresistible  effect.  In  pleading  the  cause  of  mode- 
ration,  he  says,  "  Without  doubt,  they  that  believe  civil  dissention,  strife,  and  oppression, 
to  be  needful  for  this  nation's  happiness,  differ  from  me,  and  I  from  them ;  and  I  doubt 
we  shafl  always  do  so.    Now,  if  these  gentlemen  will  prove  that  the  laws  for  the  prose- 
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efltioB  «f  Di«eBfeeiB»  ikU  kmia  aod  bre^obM  In  Ihe  legisktim,  that  liaato  and  animosi- 
tiM  <if  partiei^  an  ptttftci^Ukrij  to  tha  pubfie  ffwviee^  I  coaiSMB,  dl  mj  notions  of  things 
are  wroii^ ;  kr  lacked  X  did  not  know  tbat  wken  our  Lord  aaid, '  a  kingdom  divid^ 
againat  itoelf  oasnet  atalid«'  that  the  kiifdoms  oi  EaglaBd,  Scotland,  and  Irdand,  were 
ezoepted  ont  of  ike  ralo,  with  a  ettfmt  mmtrarium  vervm  eiC** 

^  I  hav«  been  told  that  *tui  bo  wimder  aU  the  threateniiiga,  sham  aetions,  and  mali- 
CMNK  preeeeviieoa  I  qpeek  <^  are  praotieod  upon  moy  linee  I  am  puking  at  a  party  in 
dailiy  lam^oeui  baUads,  and  olMaieetine  eoandab ;  and  that  I  must  expeet  no  other  till 
I  lay  down  this  paper,  and  all  other  ecribblee  of  Bach  a  nature  ;  and  if  I  am  really  for 
paaee»  I  ahotdd  shew  aU  the  haekaey  aathora  of  ^  town  that  I  am  so,  by  laying  down 
the  we^opg  fint,  to  ebow  tjkem  a  good  example.  I  hare  frequently  answered  thie,  as 
to  aU  1^  papers  eiiad  aboot  in  my  name,  aararing  the  w<»id  they  hare  none  of  them 
been  wrote  by  me.  The  suggested  soandals  of  these  Uiings  inerease  the  crime  of  them  ; 
and  I  have  been  whoS^  nneoneemed  at  the  injury  of  it,  not  dresming  my  worst  enemies 
eonld  so  fiar  injioe  their  judgments  as  to  iSsther  on  me  the  erowds  of  doggrel  mischief 
the  world  abomnds  with. 

^  As  to  lajwg  down  the  pen  or  diseontinning  the  subject  I  am  upon,  though  I  dum 
a  priTilege  to  be  judge  when  I  think  I  ought  to  go  backward  or  forward,  yet  to  answer 
the  proposal  as  to  a  cessation  of  pen  and  ink  debates,  I  shall  make  them  a  fidr  offer, 
which  he  that  grres  himself  the  trouble  to  moTo  me  in  it,  may  make  use  of  to  the  other 
party.  Whenevw  he  will  demonstrate  they  are  iadined  to  peace ;  wheneyer  the  High 
Qnrdi  party  will  cease  tacking  of  bills,  iuTading  the  toleration,  raising  ecclesiastical 
alanna  against  the  dissentets  and  Low  Church ;  will  cease  preaching  up  division,  perse- 
eotion,  and  ruin  of  their  Protestant  brethren ;  when  all  the  crowd  of  Hig^  Church 
adTocatel^  Rekeamrt^  Oh$grver*^  B^fleeton,  tm/^en,  and  DriverSf  will  declare  a  truce ; 
— ^when  Iftieae  conditions  may  be  observed,  I  lairly  promise  to  be  so  far  contributor  to  the 
pnblie  peace,  as  to  lay  this  down^  and  turn  the  paper  to  the  imiocent  dlBcourses  oi  trade, 
and  the  matters  of  hisrtory  first  proposed.  Indeed,  I  must  do  so,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
for  the  peace  will  then  be  made,  the  end  answered^  and  ooAsequantily  the  axgument 
uaelea8."t 

Dusii^  tlie  tunoner.  Do  Foe  took  a  journey  into  the  west  of  England,  but  whether 
iqMm  any  pnblie  service,  or  for  his  private  business,  doee  not  appear.  AU  that  he  tells  us  is, 
**  That  he  was  upon  a  journey  abont  Ids  lawfal  occasions,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  his 
friend's  servant,  and  that  he  met  with  several  unmanly  aud  unreasonable  insults  upon  the 
road."  The  High  Church  party  no  sooner  got  scent  of  his  piesence  than  they  devised  means 
to  get  rid  of  him.  Whilst  at  W^moutik,  his  letters  being  deUyered  to  a  wrong  penum, 
were  shown  about  tiie  town ;  and  a  friend  having  written  in  one  of  them,  '^  as  a  piece  of 
news,  and  too  true,  that  a  certain  person  had  the  impudence  to  say,  that  the  queen  had 
brdken  her  ooronat^  oath,  and  the  like,"  the  wise  mayor  of  the  town,  imagining  there 
was  treason  in  the  business,  examined  such  persons  as  had  conyersed  with  our  author, 
and  had  them  conveyed  to  the  assises  at  Dorchester ;  but  the  judge  soon  dismissed  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  the  mayor  thought  fit  to  send  an  account  of  the  matter  to 
one  d  the  seoretaiies  of  state,  who  made  no  return  to  his  c^cionsness. 

The  story,  being  transmitted  to  Exeter,  was  sufficiently  magnified  in  that  Tory  city, 
where  some  malicious  persons  misleading  the  judge,  occasioned  him  to  remaric  in  his 
ehnrgs  to  the  juty  that  many  seditions  persons  were  come  to  stir  up  the  country,  and 
disturb  the  peace ;  with  directions  to  I4)prehead  them.  The  enemies  of  Do  Foe  imme- 
diately i^read  a  report  that  the  judge  had  particularised  him  by  name,  and  issued  an 
order  for  1^  apprehension.    Being  then  at  Bid^rd,  and  hearing  the  news,  he  resolved 
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to  present  himielf  befinoe  the  mayor  of  the  town ;  but  he  being  absent,  he  applied  to  the 
next  principal  magistrate^  oifeiing  himself  to  justice,  if  anj  man  had  anj  matter  of  accu- 
sation, that  he  might  meet  it  to  Ids  fitce.  Being  dismissed,  as  reason  required,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Tiverton,  where  he  learnt  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  against  him  hj  a 
justice  of  the  name  of  Stafford,  who  lived  near  Crediton,  and  ordered  that  he  might  be 
brought  before  him.  As  the  warrant  did  not  state  any  information  upon  oath,  De  Foe 
contented  himself  with  sending  him  a  letter,  acquainting  him  where  he  was,  which  way 
he  was  going,  and  the  names  of  the  towns  where  he  intended  to  stay.  But  no  further 
notice  was  taken  of  him. 

In  allusion  to  this  *Much  ado  about  Nothing,'*  he  says,  '^  He  cannot  but  laugh  at  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  a  country  justice,  who,  having  ^caref ully  issued  out  his  wunrant 
for  the  author,  after  he  could  not  but  know  he  was  gone,  and  searched  every  house  but 
that  where  he  lodged,  showed  his  IbUy  and  his  temper  both  at  a  time.  Had  these  wise 
gentlemen  designed  really  to  have  come  to  hand,  as  they  call  it,  with  the  author,  nothing 
was  more  easy.  A  small  difficulty  would  make  it  out  that  they  knew  which  road  he  was 
gone,  and  to  what  towns ;  but,  like  the  famed  hero  that  always  looked  for  his  enemy  where 
he  knew  he  could  not  be  found,  they  sent  their  warrants  just  the  contrary  way,  having 
more  desire  that  it  should  be  said  they  granted  a  warrant,  than  that  they  had  executed 
it."  The  information  was  upon  the  charge  of  dispersing  libels ;'  but  so  innocent  was  he 
of  this,  that  he  offered  to  go  down  from  London  on  purpose,  if  the  justice  would  under- 
take to  commit  him  upon  his  warrant.  Nothing  arms  a  man  so  securely  against  the 
shafts  of  malice  as  conscions  innocence ;  and  De  Foe  found  it  to  be  his  safeguard  in  the 
day  of  trial.  He  says,  ^he  had  learnt  long  since  to  contemn  the  curse  canselees, 
and  to  slight  the  malice  of  men  who  fly  in  the  fitce  of  truth,  and  hate  the  author  merely 
because  he  moves  them  to  that  peace  which  is  their  only  happ]ness."t 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  appeared  a  tract  with  the  following  title : — *  A 
True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mn  Veal,  the  next  day  alter  her  death,  to  one 
Mrs  Bargrave,  at  Canterbury,  the  8th  of  September,  1706,  which  Apparition  reconunends 
the  perusal  of  Drelinconrt's  Book  of  Consolations  against  the  Fear  of  Death.  London, 
1706.'  When  Drelinconrt's  book  first  appeared  in  the  English  language  the  publisher 
was  disappointed  in  the  sale,  and  being  a  heavy  woik,  he  complained  to  De  Foe  of  the 
injury  he  was  likely  to  sustain  by  it.  Daniel  asked  him  if  he  had  blended  anything 
marvellons  with  his  pious  advice,  which  the  bookseller  answered  in  the  negative.  **  If  you 
wish  to  have  your  book  sell,"  replies  he,  *'I  "wiD  put  you  in  the  way  of  it ;"  and  he  imme- 
diately set  down  and  composed  the  story  of  the  Apparition,  whidi  was  made  to  recom- 
mend Drelinconrt's  book,  and  has  been  appended  to  every  subsequent  edition.  After 
this,  there  was  no  complaint  for  want  of  a  sale ;  and  since  then  the  work  has  passed 
through  more  than  forty  editions. 

In  this  extraordinary  narrative,  rendered  so  by  its  mode  ef  execution,  no  less  than 
by  the  occasion  that  produced  it,  De  Foe  gave  an  earnest  of  those  inventive  powers 
which  he  afterwards  exercis^  upon  more  interesting  subjects. 

The  year  1706^  was  opened  by  De  Foe  with  *  A  Hymn  to  Peace,  occasioned  by  the 
two  Houses  joining  in  one  address  to  the  Queen ;'  a  poem  in  Pindaric  verse,  a  metre 
much  in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  strongly  reprobated  by  Johnson. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  biU  was  brought  into  the  Commons,  entitled,  *  An  Act 
to  prevent  frauds  committed  by  bankrupts.'    De  Foe,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  con- 


*  There  was  printed  at  this  time  a  half  sheet,  entitled  <  A  Great  Noiie  about  Nothing  ;*  to 
which  a  rejoinder  was  made  in  some  doggrel  lines,  called  '  An  Answer  to  the  Great  Noise  about 
Nothing ;  or,  a  Noise  about  Sometblog.    1706  ;*  also,  a  half  sheet,  4to. 
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adenble  band  in  forwarding  the  meaanre^  both  by  his  writings  and  his  personal  solid- 
ti^tionS)  bestows  some  usefhl  remarks  npon  it  in  his  *  Review.' 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  members  opposed  the  bill  for  the  sako  of  the  retro- 
speetire  part ;  and  there  were  strong  reasons  to  suspect  them  of  being  influenced  by 
personal  motives.  To  such,  De  Foe  says,  *^  It  is  very  hard  to  make  men  more  criminal 
because  they  fell  into  the  pit  a  year  or  so  before  their  neighbours.  This  is  singling  out 
some  men  from  the  rest,  and  making  a  difference  of  persons  where  there  is  no  difference 
of  crime.  **  De  Foe  had  a  strong  impression  that  this  clause  was  opposed  by  some 
persona  with  a  particular  view  to  himself ;  and  he  attended  in  the  lobby  of  the  peers, 
with  the  intention  of  proposing  that  his  own  interests  should  be  sacrificed  by  a  specific 
proraion,  rather  than  that  he  should  stand  in  the  way  of  so  useful  a  measure.* 

The  Bill,  haying  passed  the  Lords,  receiyed  the  royal  assent  the  19th  of  March.  It 
is  higlily  praised  by  De  Foe,  who  calls  it  one  of  the  best  bills  passed  by  parliament  since 
the  Habeas  Corpui  Act.  The  only  clause  to  which  he  objected  was,  that  which  empow- 
ered the  commissioners  to  withhold  from  the  bankrupt  his  certificate,  without  assigning 
a  csBse  for  it ;  a  discretion  which  he  considered  too  important,  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  dependent  situation  of  the  sufferer. 

After  ^e  rising  of  Parliament,  De  Foe  published  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  in  a 
separate  pamphlet,  entitled — *  Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  Frauds  committed  by 
Bankrupts ;  with  Observations  on  the  Effect  it  may  have  on  Trade.  London,  1706;*  an 
alAe  review  of  the  whole  question. 

A  victory  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  French  forces  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  inspired  the  muse  of  De  Foe,  with  a  poem  *  On  the  Fight  of  Ramillies,' 
idiieh  occupied  the  whole  of  the  '  Review '  for  the  21st  of  May.  The  suddenness  of  the 
victory,  before  it  could  be  imagined  that  the  troops  could  be  brought  together,  diffused 
a  general  feeling  of  surprise  and  exultation.  De  Foe  informs  the  reader  that  lus  poem 
cost  him  but  three  honiB  in  composing.  The  Queen  having  appointed  the  27th  of  June 
as  »  day  of  thanksgiving,  when  she  went  in  procession  to  St  Paul's,  our  author  devoted 
his  '  Review '  for  that  day  to  another  poem  upon  the  subject. 

Eariy  this  summer  De  Foe  also  contributed  a  preface  to;  a  new  edition  of  a  popular 
vrork  which  had  been  often  printed  for  the  Non-conformists  in  behalf  of  their  principles. 
entifcled  '  De  LanneVbPlea  for  the  Non-conlbtnusts.'  De  Foe's  object  in  reviving  the 
work  at  this  time  was  ^'  to  let  the  world  see  the  necessity  of  toleration,  the  mischief  of 
perMcution,  and  that  there  are  better  reasons  to  be  given  for  the  Dissenters  differing 
from  the  Church  of  England  than  some  people  imagine." 

The  publication  of  this  work  brought  upcm  our  author  a  host  of  enemies,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  exposiDg  the  diurch,by  recounting  her  former  ill-treatment  of  the  Dissenters. 


*  Conoerniag  this  affair  De  Foe  writes  thus :— '*  I  will  not  be  positive  bow  for  this  may  affect 
one  particalar  geotleman,  whom,  in  respect  to  himself,  1  forbear  to  name,  and  who  has  a  relation  id 
eitber  House  of  Parliament ;  who,  as  1  am  hiformcd,  pursues  this  bill  to  destroy  it,  merely  as  ho 
thinks  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  against  whom  he  has  a  legal  though  no 
equitable  demand.  But,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  he  has  expressed  himself  something  plainly  by 
the  mouth  of  his  said  relatives  in  this  case,  I  humbly  make  him  this  offer :— ].  That  waiving  his 
advantage  of  law,  which  was  obtained  when  the  author  was  embroiled  in  a  public  disaster  and  not 
able  to  defend  himself^  he  is  ready  to  come  to  a  hearing  io  equity  of  the  justice  of  his  debt,  and  to 
give  him  good  security  to  stand  by  the  award.  2.  That  if  his  debt  be  real,  which  is  in  itself  small, 
it  would  be  but  a  weak  argument  against  the  bill,  since  some  to  whom  he  owes  thirteen  times  as 
mnch  gave  their  attendance  daily  at  the  House  to  declare  their  willingness  to  have  it  pass.  And 
lastly,  such  is  ray  smcere  zeal  for  the  public  benefit  of  this  clause,  and  my  just  concern  for  the 
number  of  families  that  will  be  relieved  by  it,  that  I  attended  at  the  House  of  Lords  myself,  ready 
Co  have  declared  my  willingness  to  be  excepted  out  of  it,  rather  than  so  necessary  a  bill  should 
have  been  lost  for  want  of  my  being  removed  out  of  the  way.'* 
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To  this  he  ropHes,  in  his  *  Reriew'  for  July  4,  <<  That  th«  Disseoten  wen 
cnted,  plundered,  and  murdered  in  g^aol,  there  is  no  room  to  deny.  To  saj,  it  was  not 
for  their  religion,  because  they  might  meet  five  in  a  plaee,  is  a  most  misoable  shift,  and 
merits  no  answer.  Assembling  themselyes  together,  whi^  the  Soriptuie  commands 
them  not  to  forsake,  can  never  be  understood  to  signify  five  in  a  place  ;  a  pretty  sort  of 
liberty  indeed !  For  obeying  this  command  of  God  rather  than  man,  they  were  pei^ 
seeuted,  fined,  jttled,  plundered,  and  murdered  ;  and  this  I  call  perseeation  for  religion, 
let  others  call  it  what  they  please.  I  forbesr  entering  into  the  Ust  of  the  8,000  I  men- 
tioned, which  is  not  hard  to  procure  if  Mr  White  be  inquired  of;  but  I  bury  the  memory 
of  it  in  silence,  as  the  law  has  buried  the  practice  in  a  legal  toleration.  Them  are  some 
gentlemen,  indeed,  who  appear  angry  at  this,  and  would  account  it  a  sufficient  toleration 
to  have  the  Dissenters  gratified  with  that  wondeiftd  liberty  of  meeting  five  at  a  time." 
Those  who  supposed  that  this  complaint  of  persecution  was  an  arrow  lAiot  at  the  church, 
he  obseryes,  **  did  both  him  and  the  church  great  wrong ;  for  he  always  censidered  it  a 
state  plot,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  the  two  parties,  although  too  many 
of  the  clergy  and  other  persons  foil  in  with  it.  Those  who  brought  the  chaige  against 
him,  therefore,  really  attacked  the  church  themselves  ;  the  general  body  being  for  horn 
accountable  for  all  the  actions  of  those  who  call  themselves  members  of  her  communion.'* 

De  Foe  had  long  been  meditating  a  work  of  considerable  extent  which  should  embody 
his  notions  on  government  in  a  poetical  dress,  and  in  his  *  Review*  for  July  18,  the 
'  Jure  Divino'  is  announced  for  publication  upon  the  followtig  Saturday ;  snd  in  fhe 
same  paper  is  an  advertisement,  warning  the  public  against  a  pirated  edition,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given.  In  his  number  for  27th  July  he  announces  thd  actual  publication 
of  the  spurious  work  ;  and  in  that  for  August  8,  he  again  advertises  it  with  a  pMper 
exposure  of  the  imposition.  The  genuine  work  bears  the  foUowing  tMe,  *  Jure  Divino, 
a  Satire,  1706,  folio.'  As  a  political  argument  the  work  is  triumphant,  but  the  poetrf 
is  not  entitled  to  much  commendation. 

This  year  brought  along  with  it  a  revival  of  our  author^s  troubles,  arising  ont  of  Ms 
former  engagements  in  business.  In  consequence  cf  the  act  lately  passed  for  the  relief 
of  debtors,  De  Foe  surrendered  to  the  Commissioners,  who  investigated  his  accounts 
in  order  to  his  dischaige.  This  was  opposed  upon  s<mie  frivolous  pretences  by  an  un- 
principled lawyer,  employed,  it  seems,  by  creditors  equally  unpritunpled.  The  affidr, 
however,  will  be  best  understood  as  related  by  himself,  end  it  unfolds  a  melancholy  tale 
of  his  misfortunes.  The  *  Review'  for  August  20,  1700,  contains  the  following  eztsa- 
ordinary  narrative : — 

**  1  confess  mjrseif  surprised  at  my  own  afidr,  and  should  not  have  tioubled  the 
world  with  it,  if  it  was  not  something  peculiar,  and  that  was  never  heard  of  befove. 
Several  debtors  have  been  used  hardly  by  creditors,  and  their  discharge  vigorously 
opposed  ;  but  was  ever  the  worid  so  mad  t  The  unhappy  author  of  this,  claiming  a 
dischaige  from  old  misfortunes,  by  a  clear  surrender  as  by  law  directed,  finds  himsdf 
opposed, — ^not  by  those  he  owes  money  to,  but  by  those  who  owe  him  money ;  not  by 
those  who  by  disaster  are  wronged,  but  by  those  who  have  wronged,  cheated  and  plun- 
dered him  of  the  money  which  should  have  helped  to  discharge  others  ;  to  whom  he  never 
owed  a  shilling,  of  whom  he  never  borrowed,  but  to  whom  he  always  lent ;  and  who 
have  actually  defrauded  him  of  near  600/.  adraneed  in  compassion  to  save  them  from 
destruction.  Would  any  unhappy  man  have  looked  for  opposition  firom  such  people  as 
these  ?    Has  any  bankrupt  been  thus  treated  before  1 

*'  In  the  behalf  of  these  people  a  certain  lawyer  opposed  the  discharge  of  the  un- 
happy insolvent,  with  a  fury  and  malice  singular  to  himself,  and  suitable  to  the  cause. 
I  should  indeed  have  done  him  justice,  and  told  the  world,  he  was  at  last  so  ashamed  of 
his  clients  as  to  disown  them,  and  say  he  appeared  for  another,  who  was  really  a 
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«ieditflr ;  but  tkta  I  most  be  obliged  to  ezpooe  bifl  mondi,  the  geptleskan  he  namedi 
ha?]iig  lince  deckured,  before  good  witness,  he  gsftve  him  no  orders,  and  w»8  under  • 
promise  not  to  appear.  If  the  troth  of  this  be  qnestioned,  and  it  be  doubted  whether 
there  are  any  such  monsters  in  the  world,  the  reader  maj  at  anj  time  ha^e  the  persons 
and  partienlars  ;  for  I  scorn  te  conceal  names  in  a  charge  so  direct  as  tlus.  If  this  has 
not  in  it  all  the  viUany  of  abstract  malice,  I  know  not  where  to  search  for  it,  and  hope 
no  real  creditor  of  mine  can  be  offended,  either  that  I  then  told  him  so,  or  that  I  now 
pnhlish  it  to  the  world  ;  the  firsts  to  conyince  them  how  tlus  man's  design  is  to  screen 
those  whom  the  creditor  oi^ht  to  ca)l  to  accoupt  for  above  400/.  of  their  money ;  and 
the  last,  to  let  the  world  know  what  monsters  there  are  in  it.  If  this  paper  should 
ac^piaint  the  world  how  these  people  have  hitherto  treated  its  author ;  how  they  have 
seized  upon  his  writings,  left  only  in  trust ;  how  conveyed  away  their  relation,  a  partner^ 
that  he  might  not  be  an  evidence,  and  compounded  his  private  debts  for  him  without 
whieh  he  would  not  go ;  how  they  have  sued  for  bonds  given  and  afterwards  discharged 
in  partnership}  and  sued  in  the  name  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  paid,  without 
their  knowledge ;  how,  after  beginning  a  suit,  they  have  not  dared  to  go  on,  and  after 
proposing  a  reference,  have  not  dared  to  stand  to  it,  though  accepted,  and  ofifered  to  be 
determined  by  th«r  own  arbitrator :  if  I  should  run  into  all  these  particular^  the  story 
would  be  too  black  to  read. 

^  I  ask  pardon  of  the  unconcerned  part  of  th^  world,  that  this  paper  should  ti^e 

np  any  of  their  time  in  reading  the  melancholy  stoiy  of  my  private  oppressions ;  and 

I  break  it  off  here,  because  I  propose  to  lay  it  wholly  open  to  the  world  by  itself;  where 

the  persons  coneemed  may  reflect  upon  the  methods  taken  by  them  or  their  lawyer,  for 

I  question  if  they  are  privy  to  it  at  all,  to  ruin  the  family  tif  a  man  that  twice  endefr- 

▼oored  to  save  theirs."    De  Foe  resolves  the  opposition  to  him  into  mere  spleen,  and 

says,  *'  As  to  the  lawyer's  declining  afterwards  to  own  he  appeared  for  these  people, 

and  affirming  he  appeared  for  another,  'tis  plain  it  was  a  forgery  of  his  own,  to  prevent 

his  being  turned  out  of  the  room  with  the  infiamy  he  deserved.    That  gentleman  has 

J  since  owned,  as  by  his  affidavit  will  appei^,  that  he  gave  him  no  orders,  nor  had  any 

•  sueh  design.    If  by  such  art  and  fiiry  I  fall^  let  no  man  wonder ;  for  who  can  stand 

\  against  envy  1  who  can  resist  refined  malice  ? 

^  This  ease  gives  a  sad  instance  of  the  madness  of  the  age ;  wherein  nothing  but 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  debtor  and  his  family  can  expiate  the  crime  of  his  own 
disaster.  Having  been  fourteen  years  in  retreat,  in  jeopardy,  in  broils,  and  most  of  the 
time  in  banishment  from  his  family,  he  had  swallowed  up  all  he  had  gained,  though  that 
has  been  veiy  considerable,  in  the  gradual  payment  of  his  creditors,  and  in  defending 
himself  against  those  who  would  have  it»  not  only  faster  tha|  their  fellow-oreditors, 
but  fiioter  than  it  could  be  got.  They  have  since  seen  him  stripped  naked  by  the 
govvniment,  and  the  foundations  torn  up,  on  which  he  had  built  the  prospect  of  paying 
his  debts  and  raising  his  family.  And  yet,  now,  when  by  common  reasoning  they 
ought  to  believe  the  man  has  not  bread  for  his  children,  they  have  redoubled  their 
attacks  with  declarations,  executions,  escape-warrants,  and  Gods  knows  how  many 
engines  of  destruction.  As  if  a  gaol  and  death  would  pay  their  debts ;  as  if  money 
to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  a  debtor,  and  they  were  to  open  his  veini  to  find  it. 


"  That  bind  the  vesdy  hands  of  mdostry. 
Pinion  the  willing  wings,  and  bid  men  0y ; 
ResolT*d  to  ruin  me  the  Shortest  Way, 
They  strip  me  naked  first,  then  bid  me  pay.** 

*^  But  this  is  not  yet  aU.  For,  thoi^  I  oonfess  I  did  not  exp^  it,  y«^  af  sonif 
whisperings  have  been  spread  of  a  further  plot,  even  against  the  life  of  this  unhappy 
deihtor,  and  that  amongst  his  friends,  he  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it  here,  as  what  he 
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tliinkB  the  only  proper  season,  as  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  this  publication. 
It  is  no  other  than  a  rile  and  scandalous  suggestion,  that  he  made  concealments  to 
defraud  his  creditors ;  or,  in  plain  English,  has  not  made  a  fair  surrender  of  his  effects. 
Now,  if  this  be  true,  he  must  be  the  greatest  fool  as  well  as  knave,  knowing  how  many 
bloody  enemies,  as  well  as  base  and  hypocritical  friends,  he  is  encompassed  with.  But, 
if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  a  most  rile  and  barbarous  scandal.  Omissions  are  certainly 
possible  ;  the  author  is  no  more  infallible  than  other  men.  He  may,  and  'tis  much  if  he 
has  not,  in  the  life  of  constant  hurries  that  he  has  lived,  have  erred  in  some  part  of  his 
account ;  and  if  this  is  your  charge,  if  you  are  men  of  like  frailties,  and  whose  case  may 
one  time  or  other  want  the  like  charity— if  you  have  anything  left  in  you  that  is  human 

if  any  compassion  for  a  man  in  danger,  with  a  family  of  seven  children,  that  must 

perish  in  his  disaster,  inform  him  of  it,  and  show  him  this  gulf  of  destruction  before  it 
be  too  late.  If  this  is  not  the  point,  if  it  be  a  snare  or  an  advantage  you  have  gotten  to 
expose,  and  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  to  ruin  and  disappoint  him,  pray  come  in  with  your 
chaige  at  the  meeting,  and  let  it  appear.  But,  if  it  be  nothing  but  blood,  and  death  is 
in  your  imagination,  know,  gentlemen,  the  murder  is  already  committed,  and  your  guilt 
determined  in  the  intention.  But,  as  to  himself  he  frankly  defies  your  attempt,  as  he  is 
out  of  fear  at  your  rage.  He  has  already  appealed  to  sovereign  truth  in  his  case,  and 
willingly  throws  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice,  fidrly  challenging  all  the  malice  of  hell, 
and  the  rage  of  men,  to  fasten  the  crime  upon  him."* 

Having  placed  his  affairs  in  a  train  for  settlement,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  resolved 
to  quit  a  scene  that  was  productive  of  so  much  disquiet  and  vexation.  His  steps  were 
now  directed  to  Scotland,  where  we  afterwards  find  him  actively  employed  in  promoting 
the  union.  But,  before  his  arrival  there,  he  had  to  encounter  fresh  scenes  of  persecution  ; 
they  are  thus  related  by  him : — 

**  I  was  no  sooner  upon  my  own  affairs  come  out  of  London,  with  a  design  to  travel 
for  some  time,  but  these  sons  of  slander  reported  I  was  fied  ;  and  having  nothing  to  fix 
a  flight  upon,  it  must  be  for  debt.  This,  however,  would  not  hold,  having,  just  before 
this  pretended  flight,  made  a  full,  free,  and  honest  surrender  of  all  my  affairs  which  the 
law  directed,  and  this  alter  four  severe  trials  upon  oath.  Then  I  was  fled  from  the 
resentment  of  a  certain  eminent  and  honourable  person,  at  something  printed  in  the 
*  Review,'  and  for  which  the  printer  and  publisher  were  called  to  answer.  But  this 
slander  was,  unhappily  for  its  author,  contradicted,  in  that  the  paper  so  giving  offence 
was  not  written  till  since  I  left  London.  And,  as  I  have  on  all  occasions  declared,  I  had 
not  the  least  thought  of  reflecting  on  that  honourable  person,  so  had  I  offended  him,  I  am 
too  sensible  of  his  lordship's  candour  and  justice  to  have  fied  anywhere  but  to  himself ; 
and  I  would  have  entirely  submitted  to  ask  his  lordship's  pardon  in  the  humblest  manner, 
making  all  the  satisfiiction  either  his  clemency  or  his  justice  should  have  awarded. 

**  But  neither  of  these  things  happening  to  hold  water,  then  it  comes  out  that  I 
have  given  in  a  wrong  statement  of  my  affairs."  De  Foe  here  publishes  a  letter  sent  to 
the  commissioners,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  some  nameless  person  could  discover 
an  estate  of  400/.  per  annum,  belonging  to  De  Foe,  which  he  had  omitted  in  his  schedule ; 
but,  before  he  revealed  the  secret,  he  expected  the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  be  defrayed, 
and  a  reward  secured  to  him,  of  which  notice  should  be  given  in  the  Gazette.  Upon  this 
maUdons  hoax  he  observes,  ^^This  gentleman  had  been  unknown  tiU  now,  for  any 
answer  that  had  been  given  to  so  plain  a  sham ;  because,  had  D.  F.  400/.  per  annum,  he 
would  certainly  have  had  no  creditors  to  surrender  to  ;  and  the  money  to  be  paid  before 
the  discovery  intimated  so  much  of  a  cheat,  that  it  was  not  worth  an  advertisement  in 
the  ^  Gkuette,'  whieh  would  have  cost  ten  shillings  to  answer  such  a  fellow,  who  was  left 
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to  go  on  with  his  diaooyeiT'iiis  own  wsy.  Bat  dnce  he,  or  Bome  other  person  like  him, 
has  taken  npon  him  to  raise  snch  a  report,  I  shall  answer  in  short— that  if  any  man  can 
make  out  any  eonceafanent,  fraud,  or  witfnl  resenre  of  anything  relating  to  my  acconnt  or 
effects  surrendered,  and  pleases  to  offer  proof  of  it,  in  whatever  nation,  kingdom  or 
country  I  may  happen  to  be,  I  wiO,  on  the  first  notice,  come  to  England,  and  put  myself 
into  tiie  hands  of  justice,  to  suffer  whatever  the  law  shall  inflict.  In  the  meantime,  I 
b^  of  all  impartial  persons  who  regard  the  reputation  and  character  of  an  injured  and 
innocent  man,  that  they  will  treat  such  stories  with  the  contempt  they  deserve  till  fiur 
proof  be  made  ;  and  this  is  all  the  favour  I  ask,— >D.  F*** 


CHAPTER  XII. 

^  The  most  important  subject  that  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 
nation  in  the  year  1706-7,  was  the  union  with  Scotland.  In  the  success  of  this  measure 
De  Foe  was  warmly  interested,  and  he  discovered  his  seal  by  composmg  and  publishing 
a  vaziety  of  works ;  in  some  of  which  he  exhibited  its  policy  and  utility,  and  in  othen 
replied  to  the  arguments  of  its  opponents. 

As  De  Foe  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Scotland,  he  had  ample  opportunities 
for  making  his  observations  upon  the  countiy  and  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  result  was 
fayonrable  to  both.  In  debating  the  Union,  he  says—**  Those  who  fimcy  there  is  nothing 
to  be  bad  there  but  wild  men  and  ragged  mountains,  storms,  snows,  poverty,  and  bazren- 
ness,  are  quite  mistaken  ;  it  being  a  noble  country,  of  a  fruitful  soil  and  healthy  air,  well 
seated  for  trade,  full  of  manufactures  by  land,  and  a  treasure  gieat  as  the  Indies  at 
their  door  by  sea.  The  poverty  of  Scotland,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  England,  or  rather 
the  difference  between  them,  is  owing  not  to  mere  difference  of  climate,  or  the  nature  of 
the  son ;  but  to  the  errors  of  time,  and  their  different  constitntions.  And  heze  I  must 
ten  our  friends  in  England,  who  are  so  backward  to  set  their  countiy  free,  and  so  willing 
to  enslave  us  again,  that  the  different  face  of  the  two  countries,  to  whoever  will  please 
to  survey  them  as  I  have  done,  is  the  best  lecture  upon  poliMcs.  All  the  land  in  England 
is  not  fruitful,  nor  that  in  Scothmd  all  barren.  Climate  cannot  be  the  cause ;  for  the 
lands  in  the  north  of  Scotland  are  in  general  better  than  the  lands  in  Cornwall,  which 
are  near  six  hundred  miles  south  of  them ;  but  liberty  and  trade  have  made  the  one  rich, 
and  tyranny  the  other  poor."t 

In  prospect  of  the  intended  union,  he  devoted  one  of  his  « Reviews  *  to  a  poem  upon 
the  snbject,  entitled,  *  Peace  and  Union.'  His  rhyming  genius  being  as  prolific  as  the 
subject,  it  produced  two  other  poems,  which  appeared  in  some  subsequent  numbers.  But 
he  rendered  more  important  services  to  the  promoters  of  the  measure  by  his  publioations 
in  prose.  The  act  of  security,  which  had  been  lately  revived  in  Scothmd,  and  conceded 
by  the  necessities  of  the  English  ministers,  had  caused  much  unnecessaiy  akrm  amongst 
the  Tories  of  England.  To  allay  their  fears,  De  Foe  published  his  pamphlet,  entAUed— 
*  The^Advantages  of  the  Act  of  Security,  compared  with  those  of  the  intended  Union, 
1706.*  Whilst  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  he  published  several  other  works,  both  in 
England  and  Scetiand,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  business.  One  of  these  was— 
«  An  Essay  at  removing  National  Prejudices  against  a  Union  with  Scotland.  To  be 
continued  during  the  Treaty  here.  Part  I :  London,  1706.*  A  second  part  was 
'"    ■     '  in  the  *  Review*  for  the  25th  of  May ;  and  it  was  followed  by  three  other 
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parts  with  tlie  saoie  title,  And  all  pabliahed  between  this  aa^L  tbe  oommeneement  of  ih« 
next  year. 

But  it  was  not  by  his  pan  osly  that  De  Foe  promoted  this  great  measaxe  ;  ht  abo 
contributed  to  it  largely  by  his  personal  serTiooB.  By  the  recOmmeiidfttion  of  Haileyj 
he  acqiared  the  f^Tour  and  patronage  of  Lord  Godolphiti,  who  seems  to  have  entertained 
as  high  an  opimon  of  his  talonts  and  integrity  as  his  first  benefaotor.  At  the  snggestioii 
of  these  ministersi  he  was  now  taken  into  the  sernee  of  the  Qneen,  and  had  the  hononr, 
as  he  hiinself  informs  ii%  **  tobe  employed  in  several  hononrabloy  thongh  secret  serrioes." 
The  precise  nature  of  them  he  d#e9  not  stats^  only  lAiat  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  his  employers. 

Scotland  now  became  the  scene  of  his  labours.  His  ready  talents  and  insinnating 
address,  combined  with  his  general  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  pointed  him  out  to 
the  ministers  as  a  fit  person  for  a  mission  to  that  countiy ;  and  the  regard  he  had  always 
manifested  for  the  Scots,  would  render  him  more  acceptable  to  them  than  many  of  his 
countrymen.  The  subject  also  was  by  no  means  new  to  him,  having  oonversed  npon  it 
many  years  before  with  the  late  King  William.  The  extreme  jealousy  of  both  nadona 
against  any  encroachments  upon  their  church  establishments  threw  many  obstaoles  in 
the  Way  of  its  success,  and  required  the  utmost  delicacy  npon  the  part  of  its  managers. 
De  Foe  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  these  mutual  antipathies ;  and  a  confi- 
dence in  his  abilities,  founded  upon  past  experienoe,  fully  justified  the  choice  of  the 
ministers.  Before  his  departure,  he  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  the  Queen,  and 
kissed  her  hand  upon  his  appointment. 

De  Foe  arrived  in  Edinburgh  early  in  the  month  of  October,  1706,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  the  treaters  in  a  character  almost  diplomatic.  He  disguised  his  journey  under 
motives  of  curiosity,  strengthened  by  the  encouragement  of  his  Mends,  '^  who  thought  ha 
might  be  useful  there  in  prompting  a  work  that  he  was  ful^  convinced  wus  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  island,  and  particularly  necessary  for  strengthening  the  Pro- 
testant interest.^'  By  this  journey,  he  tells  us,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  all 
the  succeeding  transactions  relating  to  the  union,  and  of  using  his  best  endearonrs  to 
answer,  the  many  frivolous  objections  formed  and  improved  there  with  great  industry 
against  it.  He  was  frequently  sent  for  by  the  committees  of  parliament,  and  empl<^yed 
in  making  calculations  relating  to  trade  and  taxes*  Being  thoroughly  conversant  with 
these  matters,  he  sat  down  to  them  with  great  exp^ness^  and  had  the  satis&etioii  of 
seeing  his  labours  approved. 

During  the  tumults  at  Edinburgh,  he  partook  of  the  common  danger  that  threatened 
all  the  advocates  for  the  union.  It  was  then  unsafe  to  appear  in  On  streets,  and  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants  made  them  extinguish  the  lights  in  their  houses.  De  Foe 
happening  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  from  his  window,  had  a  large  stone  thrown 
at  him  ;  "for  they  suffered  nobody  to  look  out,  especially  with  any  light,  lest  they  should 
know  faces,  and  inform  against  them  i^erwards."  He  adds,  "  the  author  of  this  had  his 
share  of  the  danger  in  this  tumult,  and  though  unknown  to  him,  was  watched  and  set  by 
the  mob,  in  order  to  know  where  to  find  him  ;  had  his  chamber  windows  insulted,  and 
the  windows  below  him  broken  by  mistakci.  But,  by  the  prudence  of  his  friends,  the 
shortness  of  its  continuance,  and  God's  providence,  he  escaped."  In  the  midst  of  these 
scenes  of  disorder,  he  collected  the  documents  which  he  forwards  published  for  the 
iustnictiott  of  posterity ;  and  they  furnished  him  with  a  number  of  incidents  which  serve 
le  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  enliven  his  nanrative.  • 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  whilst  the  treaty  was  still  nnder  debate,  De  Foe 
published  some  verses  in  praise  of  Scotland,  entitled—*  Caledonia,  &o.  A  Poem  in 
honour  of  Sootibmd,  ftnd  the  Scots  Nation.  Edinburgh,  1706,'  The  chief  deldgn  of  the 
poem,  next  to  diat  of  de^  justice  to  the  Scots  nation,  is  to  invite  an  increased 
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attention  to  the  improvemeiit  of  the  country,  by  the  enevoragemeiit  of  commerce  and 
agricDltnrey  which  would  raise  its  prosperity  to  a  degree  eommeiuiirate  with  its  natund 
advantiiges.  Our  author's  gratitude  lor  tiie  fayoars  he  received  from  the  Scots  led 
him  to  embalm  the  worth  of  many  of  their  most  eminent  families.  De  Foe  oelebrateiB 
the  courage  of  the  Scots,  and  enmnerates  some  of  their  military  exploits.  He  endea#- 
vooiB  to  prove  that  the  situation  of  Scotland  rendered  it  well  adapted  for  trade ; 
lie  speaks  honourably  of  the  abilities  of  the  inhabitants ;  he  commends  fhem  for  their 
learning,  and  their  attention  to  religion ;  and  he  hints  at  the  advantages  which  they 
might  derive  fh>m  an  union  with  England.  But  though  De  Foe's  Poem  was  a  panegyric 
upon  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  it  did  not  wholly  consist  of  commendation.  He  takes 
notice  of  Ae  evils  that  the  common  people  suffered  from  their  vassalage  to  l^eir  diiefii^ 
and  from  their  ignorance  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  He  also  censures  the  Scots  for  not 
improving  the  natural  advantages  which  their  country  possessed,  and  for  neglecting  their 
fishery ;  and  he  gives  them  some  excellent  advice. 

Amidst  all  his  most  active  personal  labours,  our  author  found  time  to  compose  seveni 
separate  replies  to  various  opponents  of  the  union ;  and  during  the  whole  period  eon- 
tmned  the  '  Review*  at  its  usual  rate  of  three  numbers  a-week  without  tntermiBsieii. 
On  this,  and  all  other  occasions,  he  seems  very  anxious  '^to  assore  the  worid  that 
wherever  the  writer  may  be,  the  ^  Reviews '  are  written  with  his  own  hand ;  no  peanon 
haring,  or  having  had,  any  concern  in  writing  them  but  the  known  author,  D.  F." 

De  Foe's  residence  in  Scotland  brought  him  acquainted  with  many  persons  of  eon- 
sideration  in  that  kingdom,  from  some  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  received  many 
tokens  of  kindness  and  friendship.    For  these  favours  his  connexions  in  England  enabled 
him  afterwards  to  make  some  return ;  and,  however^  his  services  were  undervalued  by         ^'/ 
Uie  party- writers  of  the  day,  it  appears  there  were  some  amongst  the  great  and  the         ' 
noUe  who  were  proud  of  his  correspondence,  and  profited  from  his  political  interests.* 

Dunton,  who  wrote  at  this  period — *  A  Secret  History  of  tiie  Weekly  Writers,' 
begins  lus  catalogue  with  De  Foe,  of  whom  he  speaks  well  in  the  main,  but  with  all  the 
jealousy  of  a  rival  journalist.  EUs  account  of  him,  which  is  marked  with  all  the  singfi- 
larities  of  that  eccentric  writer,  is  as  follows : — 

^  To  do  him  justice,  take  him  with  all  his  failings,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
De  Foe  is  a  maq  of  good  parts,  and  very  clear  sense.  Whatever  he  says  upon  the 
snbject  of  peace  and  war,  is  so  true  and  correct,  that  (like  Pythagoras's  ipse  dixit)  it 
might  almost  stand  for  an  inltillible  rule.  He  is  master  of  the  English  tongue  ;  can  say 
what  he  pleases  upon  any  subject ;  and  by  his  printing  a  poem  every  day,  one  would 
think  rhimed  in  his  sleep.  It  is  his  misfortune  that  a  prejudiced  person  should  write  his 
character.  But  (with  all  my  revenge)  I  cannot  but  own  his  thoughts  upon  any  subject 
are  always  surprising,  new,  and  singular  ;  and  though  he  vmte  for  bread,  could  never 
be  hired  to  disgrace  the  quill,  or  to  wrong  his  conscience  ;  and  which  crowns  his  pane- 
gjrick,  he  is  a  person  of  true  courage.  It  is  true,  I  have  reason  to  think  Daniel  De  Foe 
dares  not  quarrel  with  John  Dunton;  but  I  believe  he  fears  nothing  on  earth  but 

■  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bneban,  by  De  Foe,  dated  the  29th 
May,  nil,  was  communicated  to  Mr  ChalmerS)  by  his  lordship's  grandson.  "Tbe  person 
with  wfaom  I  endeavoured  to  plant  the  interest  of  your  lordship's  friend  has  been  strangely  taken 
op  ihioe  I  had  that  occasion ;  vis.  first  in  sufferinf^  the  operation  of  the  surgeons  to  heal  the  wound 
of  tiie  aisaasin ;  and  shiee,  in  accnmnlating  honours  from  parliament,  the  Queen,  and  the  people. 
On  Thursday  evening  her  mijesty  created  him  Earl  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Harley  of 
Wigmore ;  and  we  expect  that  to-morrow,  in  council,  he  will  have  the  white  staff  given  him  by  the 
Queen,  and  be  declared  Lord.  Treasurer.  I  wrote  this  yesterday,  and  this  day.  May  the  29th,  he  is 
made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  carried  the  white  staff  before  the  Queen  this 
morning  to  chapel.'* 


uyBelf ;  and  he  says  as  xnacli^  in  telling  the  world — '  I  adhere  firmly  to  tmth,  and 
resolve  to  defend  it  against  all  extremities.'  (*  Review,'  vol.  ii,  No.  75.)  He  reviews 
withont  fear,  and  acts  without  fainting.  He  is  not  daunted  with  multitudes  of  enemies ; 
for  he  faces  as  many,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  as  there  are  foes  to 
moderation  and  peace.  Loyalty  to  the  Queen  is  his  guide,  and  resolution  his  compamon  ; 
and  a  lawful  occasion  mi^es  him  truly  hrave.  It  was  this  sent  him  to  Weymouth, 
Exeter,  and  Crediton,  to  preach  peace  and  moderation  to  the  high-flyers ;  and  though 
they  had  not  the  manners  to  thank  him,  yet  I  hope  to  see  them  all  on  their  knees  for 
not  listening  to  his  wholesome  doctrine — Peace!  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  the 
Western  Tackers  could  not  approve  of ;  and  for  that  reason  the  Weymouth  Gothams  had 
fettered  him,  whipped  him,  and  perhaps  humt  him,  had  not  his  known  courage,  and 
great  party  of  two  men,  set  him  above  their  malice.  (See  '  Review,'  vol.  ii.  No.  75.) 
To  sum  np  aU — ^De  Foe  has  piety  enough  for  an  author,  and  courage  enough  for  a 
martyr.  And,  in  a  word,  if  ever  any,  Daniel  De  Foe  is  a  True  Englishman  ;  and  for 
that  reason  he  is  more  respected  hymen  of  honour  and  sense  than  he  can  be  affronted  by 
Alderman  B— ,  Justice  S  ,  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  blockheads.  Now,'  if  such 
«n  author  as  this  should  attack  my  journal,  I  shall  think  there  is  reason  for  it,  and  will 
endeavour  to  answer  him,  and  to  speak  the  truth ;  it  is  pity  this  peace-making  traveller 
should  have  any  enemy  but  error,  and  such  a  weak  assailant  as  John  Dunton." 

De  Foe*s  long  continued  absence  from  England,  occasioned  by  the  persecution  of  his 
creditors,  produced  a  relaxation  of  his  pen,  which  was  less  fertile  in  1707  than  in  any 
year  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign.  Besides  his  ^  Review,'  which  furnished  him 
with  regular  occupation,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  printed  anything,  excepting  the 
pamphlets  upon  Scotch  affairs  that  have  been  already  noticed.  Being  in  Scotland  during 
the  whole  of  the  year,  he  was  busied  in  moderating  the  heat  of  parties,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  disaffected  to  the  union.  Necessity  led  him  also  to  pay 
some  attention  to  his  own  affairs ;  but  the  resources  upon  which  he  drew  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  family  remain  unknown.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  received 
occasional  presents  from  his  friends  in  Scotland ;  and  his  publications  must  have  turned 
to  some  account,  particularly  the  *  Review,'  the  pennanent  sale  of  which  would  now 
justify  a  stated  remuneration. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  '  The  Review,'  he  recounts  some  of  the  ill- 
treatment  he  had  experienced.  *^  1  must  confess,"  says  he,  "  I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  very  hard,  that  having  voluntarily,  and  without  the  least  direction,  assistance,  or  en- 
couragement, in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  suggested,  taken  upon  me  the  most  necessary 
work  of  removing  national  prejudices  against  the  two  most  capital  blessings  of  the  world 
— ^peace  and  union — I  should  have  the  disaster  to  see  the  nations  receive  the  doctrine 
and  defame  the  teacher.  Should  I  descend  to  particulars,  it  would  hardly  appear  cre- 
dible, that  in  a  Christian,  a  Protestant,  and  a  reformed  nation,  any  men  could  have 
received  such  treatment  as  I  have  done,  even  from  those  very  people  whose  consciences 
and  judgments  have  stooped  to  the  venerable  truth,  and  owned  it  useful  and  seasonable. 
It  would  make  this  pre&ce  a  history  to  relate  the  reproaches,  the  insults,  the  contempt, 
with  which  these  papers  have  been  treated  in  discourse,  writing,  and  print,  even  by  those 
who  say  they  are  embarked  in  the  same  cause.  The  charge  made  against  me  of  par- 
tiality, bribery,  pensions,  and  payments  ;  things,  the  circumstances,  £Mnily,  and  fortunes 
of  a  man  devoted  to  his  country's  peace,  clears  me  of.  If  paid  for  writing,  if  hired,  if 
employed,  why  still  harassed  by  merciless  and  malicious  men  ?  Why  pursued  to  all  ex- 
tremities by  law  for  old  accounts,  of  which  other  men  are  cleared  every  day  ?  Why  op- 
pressed, distressed,  and  driven  from  his  family,  and  from  all  prospects  of  delivering 
either  them  or  himself  ?  Is  this  the  fate  of  men  employed  and  hired  ?  Is  this  the  figure 
the  agents  of  courts  and  princes  make  ?     Certainly,  had  I  been  employed  or  hired,  those 
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people  that  own  the  service  would  by  tliis  time  have  wt  their  peryaat  free  from  the  little 
and  impLieable  mafioe  of  litigious  proseoatiimS)  murdering  warrants^  and  men  whose 
mouthB  are  to  be  stopped  by  trifles.  Let  this  soffice^  then,  to  dear  me  of  all  the  little 
and  seandaloos  charge  of  beix^  hired  and  employed/' 

De  Foe  goes  on  to  say,  '^  I  am  not  the  fint  that  has  been  stoned  for  speaking  the 
truth ;  and  cannot  but  think,  that  as  time  and  the  eonyiction  of  their  senses  will  restore 
men  to  loye  the  peace  now  established  in  this  nation,  so  they  will  gradually  see  I  have 
acted  no  part  but  that  of  a  loyer  of  my  eountvy,  and  an  honest  man ;  and  so,  in  time,  it 
may  wear  off :  and  though  it  be  hard  to  be  threatened,  yet  I  cannot  but  support  myself 
with  the  continual  satisfEMtion  of  haying  contributed  my  mite  towards  the  public 
peace." 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  De  Foe  fell  under  the  frowns  of  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador, the  real  ground  of  which  has  not  been  stated  by  any  of  his  biographers.  It  has 
been  usually  referred  to  a  passage  published  three  years  before  in  the  '  Consolidator' ; 
bnt  the  offence,  as  Mr  Wilson  shows,  arose  from  some  reflections  in  the  '  Reyiew,*  the 
particulars  of  which  are  thus  related  by  himself  :— 

''  Great  are  the  triumphs  and  rejoicings  of  a  party  of  men,  well  enough  known 
among  ns,  at  a  certain  piece  of  news,  spread  about  by  their  news-writers  long  before  it 
was  true,  and  impudently  dressed  up  with  forgeries  and  additions  by  one  of  them  since 
it  was  true,  yiz.  That  the  Swedish  ambassador  has  made  a  complaint  against  this  paper. 
Bat  I'll  soon  put  a  stop  to  their  rejoicings,  by  exhibiting  a  true  statement  of  the  affair 
to  the  yiew  of  eyery  impartial  reader,  and  I  doubt  not  to  the  satisfiaotion  of  the  Swedish 
enyoy  also.  What  it  is  in  particular  l^at  he  has  taken  offence  at,  I  am  not  yet  informed." 
Be  Foe  says  that  if  he  had  used  too  greAt  plainness  of  speech,  or  said  anything  unjust 
or  untrue,  he  was  willing  to  make  reparation  by  a  public  acknowledgment,  or  submit  to 
the  laws  of  England. 

The  affair  was  a  source  of  triumph  to  De  Foe's  enemies,  who  made  much  more  of  it  than 
it  really  deseryed.  **  Those  who  show  so  much  particular  satisfection  at  the  hopes  they 
hare  entertained  of  my  destruction  by  the  proseontion  of  this  paper,"  says  he,  **  and 
with  so  much  gust  insult  me  upon  that  head,  boast,  because  I  am  remote,  that  I  am  fled 
frcm  justice,  and  make  nothing  of  sending  the  Queen's  messengers  after  me  into 
Scotland.  Impotent  malice  I  How  does  it  fly  in  the  feces  of  its  contriyers.  The 
goYcniment  need  never  be  at  the  charge  of  a  messenger  to  me :  I  am  so  fuUy  conyinced 
of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  her  Majesty's  goyemment,  that  were  I  guilty  of  a  much 
worse  crime,  I  would  on  the  least  summons  appear,  and  either  frankly  claim  the  first,  or 
tabmit  to  and  implore  the  last.  And  where  am  I,  ye  sons  of  unwearied  slander,  that 
yon  should  suggest  I  am  fled  from  justice  ?  Am  I  concealed,  or  out  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions  ?  Now  that  the  Union  has  opened  the  door,  the  nations  protect  no  criminals 
against  each  other.  Let  us  see  your  charge ;  let  it  be  as  public  as  your  malice  :  I'll  put 
is  bail  to  answer  all  you  can  object,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  Bnt  this  is  the  course  of  the 
age ;  when  nothing  else  can  reyenge  their  cause,  they  fly  to  that  worst  of  murders — 
dander  and  reproach^ 

«  Bat  to  Uie  case  in  hand.  With  what  pleasure  am  I  insulted  in  this  affair  against 
the  *  Reyiew  ? '  How  haye  I  been  sent  to  Count  Zober,  and,  bottnd  hand  and  foot,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Swedes  ?  Alas,  gentlemen,  your  prophecies  of  eyil  tidings  are  not  yet 
cwie  to  pass  I  The  liberty  of  Englishmen  is  in  better  case  ;  no  man  can  be  punished 
here  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  much  less  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  prince.  In  England, 
eren  the  aoyereign  neyer  punishes  but  by  law ;  and  a  juiy  of  equals  must  determine  the 
fact.  An  Englishman  is  bom  a  freeman  ;  no  power  can  insult  him  ;  no  superior  oppress 
him :  this  is  the  confidence  and  glory  of  our  island.  He  that  will  abandon  this  liberty, 
id  not  a  fool  only,  but  a  knaye  ;  a  knaye  to  himself,  to  his  femily,  to  his  posterity,  and 
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to  Ae  oottstitation.  Let  none  of  ntyfriendi  he  afraid  for  me  ;  if  I  hmve  broken  the  law, 
^bey  oaglit  to  abandon  me  to  the  law,  and  I  aric  no  favoor.  If  I  bave  not,  no  king,  no 
tbieateninf  ,  no,  not  all  tbe  powen  of  Europe,  can  make  her  Majesty  break  in  upon  her 
people's  liberties,  or  deviate  from  jnstioe  ;  in  the  satuifiACtion  of  which  all  her  subjects 
are  easj  and  safe,  and  I  amoi^  the  rest/'* 

The  artide  complained  of  is  to  he  f»and  in  No.  66  of  the  '  Review,'  whieh  containa 
some  speonlations  upon  the  policy  of  the  Swedish  monardi,  ddiveied  hypothetically, 
and  couched  in  language  which  any  political  writer  might  use  without  offence.  De  Foe 
^regards  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  celebrated  Charles  XII,  as  holding  the  balance 
df  power  in  Europe,  and  capable  of  tnining  die  scale  in  whichever  way  his  policy 
directed.  Of  his  future  projects,  he  considers  it  altogether  in  vain  to  form  a  conjectore  ; 
and  leaves  it  to  time  alone  to  develope  the  reasons  of  his  mysterious  conduct.  He  speaks 
of  him  as  a  brave  and  warlike  prince,  and  the  article  may  be  conadered  rather  com- 
plimentary than  otherwise.  It  is  probable  that  the  ambassadcr  was  prompted  by  some 
enemy  of  De  Foe  to  attack  his  paper ;  but  whoever  he  was,  he  betrayed  a  want  of 
judgment  equal  to  his  malice,  as  the  artide  in  question  furaished  no  ground  for  any 
public  notice.  The  government  appears  to  have  been  ci  this  mind,  as  the  applica^ 
taon  was  not  listened  to;  and  the  ezplaDatien  of  De  Foe  probably  satisEed  the 
ambassador. 

Whilst  De  Foe  was  engaged  in  promoting  the  Union,  and  even  long  after  it  had 
taken  place,  the  calumny  of  enemies  was  at  woik  in  impeaching  his  motives,  and  under- 
vahung  his  services.  In  his  *  Review'  for  September  2d,  he  writes  thus :  "  I  have  for  a 
bug  tune  patiently  borne  with  the  scnrrilens  prints,  and  scandalous  reproaches  of  the 
streets,  concerning  my  being  in  Scotland.  To-day  I  am  sent  thither  by  one  party^  to- 
morrow by  another ;  tbis  time  by  one  particular  person,  that  by  a  body  of  people ;  by  some 
one  way,  by  others  another ;  and  I  have  long  waited  to  see  i^  out  of  innumerable  guesaea, 
they  would  at  last  make  a  discovery  ef  the  true,  andtome,  melancholy  reason  of  settling 
myself  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world  ;  whieh,  if  they  had  done,  I  should,  no  questiony 
have  been  insulted  enough  upon  that  head.  But,  since  their  guesses  have  too  naxh 
party  malice  in  them  to  be  right,  though  there  are  five  or  six  persons  in  Louden,  who 
can  not  only  give  a  true  account  of  my  removal,  but  recal  me  from  tins  banishment,  if 
they  had  humanity  m  them  a  degree  less  than  an  African  lion,  X  thevefoie  cannot 
but  take  up  a  little  room  in  these  papers  about  my  own  case.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
peojde  out  of  reach  by  the  worid ;  those  that  are  above,  and  those  that  are  below  it : 
and  they  may  be  equally  hi^py  for  aught  I  know.  Of  the  last  sort  I  reckon  myself  and 
dedare,  that  as  I  am  below  their  envy,  so  I  sedL  not  their  pity.  I  am,  I  bless  Crod, 
secure  in  my  retreat  from  their  fury,  and  am  liilly  revenged  of  the  worid  by  despiaiig;> 
all  the  contempt  it  can  throw  npon  me. 

**  But  I  cmne  to  the  censures  of  the  worid.  *  An  nnderspur-leather,*  says  one,  '  sent 
down  to  Scotland  to  make  the  Union,  to  write  for  it,  and  the  like.'  Angry  man !  Not 
purdy  that  I  am  employed,  as  he  calls  it,  but  that  he  is  not.  Another  says  I  was  faired 
by  the  court  to  write  as  I  was  told ;  which  excellent  stuff  answers  itself."  Of  Leslie, 
who  attacked  him  in  the  *  Rehearsal,'  he  says,  in  his  humorous  way,  **  He  has  got  me  a 
new  commission  from  the  Presbyterians :  I  hope  in  a  lew  days  I  may  have  it  down  by 
the  post,  with  directions  where  to  send  for  my  salary ;  £our  I  assure  him,  it  cannot  but  be 
very  welcome  at  this  distance."  Speaking  of  his  book,  called  *  The  Short  Way,'  lately 
published,  Leslie  had  said,  **  It  is  wrote  by  a  remarkable  agent  of  the  Presbyterians  ia 
ESngland,  who  has  long  been  employed  by  them  as  their  publie  vindicator  here,  whieh  he 

continues ;  and  he  was  sent  down  hy  them  the  last  winter  into  Scotland,  to  manage 
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their  conoeins  as  to  the  Union  there  ;  where  he  stayed  a  long  time,  and  pexfonni  tin 
part  of  their  yindicator  to  their  brethren  in  ScoUand.*'* 

In  reply  to  these  char^,  De  Foe  sajs,  ^  How  shaU  I  do  to  reeonoile  the  three 
opinions  ?    One  says,  I  am  sent  hy  partienlar  persons,  another  by  the  oonrt,  and  a  third 
by  the  Presbyterians.    I  wish  it  had  been  first  of  all  tme  that  I  was  sent  by  anybody  ; 
for  the  work  is  so  jost,  so  good,  and  so  hononrable,  I  need  neither  be  ashamed  of  tiia 
meesage  nor  the  sender.    Bat  I  think  the  same  answer  would  be  very  fit  to  gire  to 
these  carping,  qneroloas  gentlemen,  as  honest  Sanrael  Gol^il,  the  fieonoas  Scottish  Hndi- 
bras,  gave,  when  he  was  complaining  of  the  abases  of  those  that  railed  on  him  about  his 
poetiy :  *  They  say  that  I  am  bad  poet,  but  I  answer  in  few  words,  that's  true,  and  yet  they 
are  liars,  because  they  aver  in  malice,  not  knowing  whether  it  be  true  or  fislse.'t     Now,'* 
adds  De  Foe,  **  though  it  were  tme  that  I  was  sent  by  this  or  that  man  or  party,  I  may 
say,  with  Sam.  Colvil,  none  of  you  can  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false.    But  since  yon 
have  been  so  finee  with  me  about  my  being  sent,  let  me  tell  you  and  all  the  world  some*' 
thing  in  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  be  of  my  ride.    If  I  hare  been  sent  hither,  as 
jon  say,  I  have  been  most  barbarously  treated ;  ibr  I  profiras  solemnly,  I  have  not  yet 
had  one  penny  of  my  wages,  nor  the  least  consideration  for  the  time  set  apart  in  this 
service ;  nor,  had  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  my  brains  knocked  out  by  the  high-flying 
mob  here,  do  I  see  any  prospect  of  having  been  canonized  as  a  martyr  for  the  cause,  or 
of  having  my  name  inserted  in  the  Presbyterian  ELalendar.    The  utmost  I  expect  is  what 
I  have  before  met  with.    What  business  had  he  with  it  ?    What  had  he  to  do  there  ? 
Who  sent  him  ?  and  the  like."    Addressing  the  Presbyterians,  he  asks,  **  Is  not  this 
bard,  now,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  have  the  testimony  of  your  enemies  that  I  have 
been  serrieeable  to  your  eaoM,  and  none  from  yourselves?    IVay  consider  of  it,  and 
either  disdiarge  yoursdves  honovrably  to  yoor  poor  missionaiy  in   the  North,    or 
let  fliese  fellows  know  they  are  a  guig  of  liars,  and  yon  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Indeed,  it  is  vexy  hard,  and  I  hope  the  Presbyterians  w31  consider  of  it,  that  I  should 
be  sent  down  by  them  to  manage  their  affiuzs,  having  been  long  before  employed  by 
tbem  as  their  pubfio  vindicator  in  England^  and  yet  have  not  received  one  farthing  salaiy . 
I  thuik  they  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  and  'tis  but  small  encouragement  to 
saybody  to  enter  into  ikm  servioe.    But  to  leave  jesting^  I  would  desire  Mr  Rehearsal, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  eomnum  deoency  of  language,  to  prove  thix^  as  he  goes  on  ; 
sad  I  &irly  ohalleoge  him  to  piwe  one  tittle  of  what  he  positively  affirms.    If  he  can- 
Bot  do  this,  let  the  world  judge  to  what  pui^e  it  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  debate  with 
a  man  who  makes  a  positive  eharge,  but  brings  no  proof  of  the  faet."^ 

In  reply  to  the  eharge  of  writii^  for  the  eovrti  he  says^  *'  If  I  have  espoused  a 
wrong  cause ;  if  I  have  acted  in  a  good  cause  in  an  unfair  manner ;  if  I  have,  for  fear, 
2iTour,  or  by  the  bias  of  any  man  in  the  world,  great  or  small,  acted  against  what  I 
always  professed,  or  what  is  the  known  interest  of  the  nation ;  if  I  have  any  way 
absmloned  that  gloiioos  principle  of  tmtii  and  liberty,  which  I  ever  was  embarked  in, 
and  which  I  trust  I  shall  never,  through  fiear  or  hope,  step  one  inch  back  from ;  if  I  have 
done  thus,  then,  as  Job  says,  in  another  ease,  ^  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and 
eeekles  instead  of  bariey ;'  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  I  be  esteemed  a  mereemu7>  a 
BUflrioiiary,  or  spy,  or  what  yon  please.  But,  if  the  cause  be  just,  if  it  be  the  peace, 
•eenrity,  and  happiness  of  both  nations ;  if  I  have  done  it  honestly,  and  effectually,  how 
does  it  alter  the  case  if  I  have  been  fiurly  encouraged,  supported,  and  rewarded  in  the 
woik,  as  God  knows  I  have  nott  Does  the  mission  disable  the  messenger,  or  does  it 
^^pead  open  the  mefit  of  the  meisage  ?    Cease  your  inquiry  then^  about  my  beix^  sent 
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by  this  or  that  person  or  party,  till  jou  can  agree  who  it  is,  when  I  shall  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  own  it,  as  I  see  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  errand." 

Pursuing  his  manly  Tindication,  Do  Foe  thus  replies  to  another  cbaige  :  **  0\  bat 
'tis  a  scandalous  employment  to  write  for  bread !  The  worse  for  him,  gentlemen,  that 
he  should  take  so  much  pains,  run  so  many  risks,  make  himself  so  many  enemies,  and 
expose  himself  to  so  much  scurrilous  treatment  for  bread,  and  not  get  it  neither.  Assure 
yourselyes,  had  not  Providence  found  out  other  and  unlooked-for  supplies  by  mere  wonders 
of  goodness,  you  had  long  ago  had  the  desire  of  your  hearts,  to  starve  him  out  of  this 
employment.  But,  after  all,  suppose  yon  say  true,  that  all  I  do  is  for  bread,  which 
I  assure  you  is  very  false,  what  are  all  the  employments  in  the  world  pursued  for,  but 
for  bread  ?  But,  though  it  has  been  quite  otherwise  in  my  case,  I  am  easy,  and  can 
depend  upon  that  promise,  '  Thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  and  thy  waters  shall  be 
sure.'  I  have  espoused  an  honest  interest,  and  have  steadily  adhered  to  it  all  my  days  z 
I  never  forsook  it  when  it  was  oppressed,  I  never  made  a  gain  by  it  when  it  was  advanced  i 
and  I  thank  God  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  courts  and  parties  in  Christendom  to 
bid  a  price  high  enough  to  buy  me  off  from  it,  or  make  me  desert  it." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Earlt  in  the  month  of  January,  1706,  De  Foe  returned  to  London,  after  an  absence 
in  Scotland  of  about  sixteen  months.  He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment of  his  affairs  ;  and  his  negotiations  with  his  creditors  held  out  a  prospect  of  ano- 
cess.  Being  now  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  parties  contending  for  power,  he  could  not 
avoid  being  involved  in  their  disputes ;  and  of  the  various  subjects  that  engaged  his 
attention  the  reader  will  be  informed  in  the  sequel. 

For  his  services  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  the  ministers  now  rewarded  him  with  an 
appointment,  with  a  fixed  salary  ;  but  the  nature  of  it  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  obtained 
for  him  by  the  intervention  of  Harley,  and  continued  to  him  after  the  fidl  of  that 
minister.  As  his  name  does  not  stand  in  the  red  book  of  Queen  Anne,  Mr  Chalmers  was 
induced  to  think  it  was  a  pension  rather  than  a  place ;  but  he  speaks  of  it  himself  aa  an 
appoinimenty  which  seems  to  d«iote  a  place.  It  was  probably  a  sinecure  that  did  not 
require  a  personal  attendance,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  long  and  frequent  absences  ; 
and  it  must  have  been  one  that  did  not  demand  the  sacramental  test,  which  De  Foe 
always  objected  to.  During  the  ministry  of  Lord  Godolphin,  after  the  retirement  of 
Harley,  his  salary  fell  into  arrears,  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  his  long  absence  in 
Scotland ;  and  notwithstanding  his  interest  with  the  succeeding  ministry,  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  claims  were  ever  liquidated. 

Upon  the  secession  of  Harley,  which  took  place  in  Febmazy,  1708,  De  Foe  not 
unnaturally  conceived  that  his  political  prospects  were  at  an  end  with  the  fall  of  his 
patron ;  but  he  was  treated  with  the  highest  generosity  by  both  Harley  and  his  successor. 
When  he  waited  upon  the  former,  the  ex-minister  magnanimously  advised  him  to 
continue  his  service  to  the  Queen,  which  he  supposed  would  have  no  relation  to 
personal  differences  among  statesmen.  Godolphin  received  him  with  equal  kindness, 
saying,  ^'  I  always  think  a  man  honest  till  I  find  to  the  contrary."  And  if  we  may 
credit  De  Foe's  assertions,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  eoold  have  convicted  him  of 
fidsehood,  he  for  three  years  held  a  correspondence  with  his  former  benefactor,  which 
the  great  man  in  power  never  took  ill  of  him 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  government  received  inteU^ience  of  some  hostile 
preparations  at  Dunkirk,  which  had  for  their  object  the  invasion  of  Scotland.    The 
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Prench  king,  disheartened  by  his  losses  on  the  continent,  thonght  that  such  a  direr* 
sion,  headed  by  the  Pretender,  might  have  a  &yonrable  influence  on  his  affairs  ;  and 
th«  opposition  which  the  Scots  had  so  lately  offered  to  the  onion,  induced  him  to  reckon 
too  hastily  upon  their  assistance.  In  the  month  of  March,  accordingly.  Admiral  Fonrbin 
appeared  with  a  French  fleet  and  army  off  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  bnt  finding  an  English 
snny  ready  to  receiye  him,  he  steered  his  course  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  an 
immediate  insunreetion  was  expected.  Bnt  in  this  also  he  was  disappointed ;  for  a  storm 
arisBg  he  was  driven  to  sea,  and  after  braving  the  element  for  about  a  month,  he  was 
glad  to  return  to  Dunkirk,  with  the  loss  of  one  ship,  and  about  four  thousand  men.  De 
Foe  was  so  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Scots,  that  he  had  no  apprehension  of  the  result, 
even  should  a  landing  be  effected.  He  thot^t  they  had  been  sufficiently  surfeited  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  late  times,  to  set  at  rest  any  doubt  on  the  subject ;  and  he  recom- 
mended that  a  reward  should  be  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender.  He  adds, 
**  Let  bnt  forty  or  fifty  of  the  chief  heads  of  clans  and  known  Jacobites  be  secured,  and 
he  may  come  when  he  pleases  ;  he'U  meet  with  but  cold  entertainment  in  the  north  of 
Britain,  in  spite  of  all  the  imaginary  discontents  which  are  suggested  by  us  of  that 
people,  of  whom  we  are  very  forward  to  be  scandalously  abusive."* 

Hie  loyalty  of  the  Scots  having  been  brought  into  question  in  England,  upon  account 
of  their  refusing  the  abjuration  oath,  De  Foe,  who  from  a  long  residence  amongst  them 
inu  well  acquainted  witJi  their  sentiments,  pleads  their  defence  in  the  following  passage : 
"  The  scruples  raised  among  the  Scots-Presbyterians,  against  the  abjuration,  is  not  from 
say  inclination  they  have  to  the  popish  Pretender,  or  any  aversion  to  the  present 
govenmient ;  but  from  such  circumstances  in  it  as  seem  to  shock  their  consciences,  in 
that  they  may  come  into  such  a  condition  as  may  make  it  impossible  to  keep  it."f  He 
therefore  urges  the  government  not  to  press  it  upon  them,  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Grateful 
for  the  &voarB  he  had  received  from  the  Scots,  and  stimulated  by  his  preference  for  their 
choreh  estabfishment,  he  rejoioes  in  every  opportunity  of  doing  honour  to  their  nation. 
**  I  speak  it  with  boasting,"  says  he,  ''  no  man  has  concerned  himself  more  than  the 
author  of  this  paper  to  clear  up  the  suspicions  entertained  among  us  in  England  of  the 
PresbyteriaDB  in  Scotland  joining  with  the  French  and  fiUling  in  with  the  Jacobite 
intcrcsf't 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  an  invaaon  De  Foe  published  a 
short  tract,  entitled  *  The  Union  Proverb  ;'  viz. : — 

'  If  Skiddair  has  a  cap, 
Scmflell  woto  full  well  of  that.  * 

Setting  forth,  **  I.  The  necessity  of  uniting.  II.  The  good  consequences  of  uniting. 
III.  The  happy  onion  of  England  and  Scotland  in  case  of  a  foreign  invasion.  1708.*' 
In  a  prefatory  address  De  Foe  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  proverb  from  Mr 
Ray.  <'  Skiddaw  and  ScruffeU  are  two  neighbouring  hills,  or  high  mountains  ;  the  one 
in  Cumberland,  in  England ;  the  other  in  Annandale,  in  Scotland  :  and  if  the  former 
happens  at  any  time  to  be  capped  with  clouds  or  foggy  mists,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  rain 
or  the  like  ^Jls  on  the  latter.  It  is  also  spoken  of  such  who  must  expect  to  sympathize 
in  their  sufferings,  by  reason  of  the  vicinity  of  their  habitations."  Our  author,  thinking 
the  proverb  would  bear  a  moral  and  political  accommodation,  applies  it  to  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 

The  retnm  De  Foe  met  with  for  his  labours  as  a  peace-maker  gave  him  but  small 
eneonragement  in  his  office.  ''  The  author  of  this  paper,'*  says  he,  **  is  very  unhappy  in 
the  difficulty  he  finds  to  make  truth  please  ;  and  though  he  has  endeavoured  to  pursue  it 
without  respect  to  persons  or  parties,  yet  he  cannot  but  regret  the  failure.    I  know,'* 
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oontiiittes  he,  **  thu  age  hates  to  he  instructed,  and  the  saying  of  the  elders  to  the  blind 
man  is  in  the  month  of  all  self-wise  people—^  Dost  then  teaoh  ns  V  From  this  temper 
flows  the  constant  want  of  manners,  fSslse  constmotion,  slander  and  ill  language  with 
which  your  humble  servant  is  always  treated,  instead  of  argument,  by  all  those  that  ajre 
eoneemed  in  the  guilt,  and  at  any  time  pinched  with  the  application.  If  I  ssp^ak.  plain 
truth,  then  he  is  an  impudent  fellow,  a  bully,  and  an  incendiary  ;  if  I  speak  soft  tbinga, 
then  he  is  a  flatterer,  a  parasite,  &e«  How  many  satires  had  I  levelled  at  me  for  a  poem 
called  ^  A  Hymn  to  Victory,'  only  beoanse  it  paid  some  respect  to  the  D^ke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  Queen  1  Again,  when  I  speak  of  the  public  affiftirs,  if  I  do  not  rail  as 
otheis  do,  I  am  a  coward,  and  afraid  of  new  prosecutions.  If  I  speak  against  things,  I 
am  turning  my  tail  and  going  over  to  the  enemy ;  the  high  church  has  bought  me  off  ; 
and  if  I  speak  for  the  public  a£Eairs,  then  I  am  bribed,  employed,  and  paid  for  it,  and  a 
mere  mercenary.  And  what  shall  a  poor  author  do  in  all  this  1  111  tell  you  what  I  do  : 
I  go  on  freely  with  telling  yon  offensive  truths,  regarding  no  censures,  and  fearing  no 
prosecutions  ;  but  at  more  hazard  than  some  of  you  would  run  to  save  a  father,  I  prompt 
yon  to  see  the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace.  ^  Rehearsals  *  rave,  ^  Observators '  bully 
me,  and  the  high  church  vote  me  to  the  devil,  every  paper  they  read.  And  what  is  the 
matter,  but  beeao^  I  tell  yon  that  in  all  your  proceedings  high-flying  extremes  will  be 
your  destruction,  and  principles  of  peace  can  alone  secure  us  ?  But,  whether  you  will 
hear,  or  whether  you  will  forbear,  'tis  a  sad  truth,  that  all  the  mischiefiB  which  have 
be&llen  any  party  of  men  amongst  us  have  been  from  their  own  precipitations."' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  De  Foe  made  a  journey  to  Scotland,  for  what  purpose 
IS  not  known.  He  was  there  in  the  beginning  of  April,  soon  after  the  commitment  of  the 
Scottish  prisoners,  and  paid  4  visit  to  Lord  Belhaven.  Our  author's  journey  was 
probably  upon  some  public  aeoount,  but  he  did  not  stay  long  in  Scotland,  as  we  find  him 
soon  afterwards  actively  concerned  in  the  parliamentary  election^  in  his  own  country. 

Thd  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  on  the  15tiL  oC 
April ;  after  which  tlie  country  was  busily  occupied  in  the  new  elections.  Upon  this 
occasion  De  Foe  earnestly  exhorts  the  electors  not  to  choose  high-flyers,  ^*  who  are  the 
declared  enemies  of  the  present  constitution  ;"  nor  to  betray  their  country  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  a  sordid  appetite.  He  remonstrates,  in  strong  language,  against  the  con- 
tinued practice  of  bribery,  which  placed  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  the  mercj  of 
those  who  have  the  longest  purse.  **  He  that  wiU  buy  the  country  to  choose  him,  will 
sell  the  country  when  he  is  chosen ;"  he  therefore  recommends  them  to  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives firee  of  expense ;  **  lor  men  who  in  conscience  cannot  bribe  will  serve  you 
impartially  when  chosen.''*  De  Foe  justly  observes  that  ^*  railing  at  courts  makes  no 
patriot  ;'*  and  that  we  are  rather  to  estimate  a  man  upon  his  tried  principles  and  known 
character. 

During  this  busy  season  De  Foe  took  a  journey  into  the  country  to  observe  the 
state  of  political  parties,  and  animate  the  friends  of  liberty  wherever  he  could  interpose 
his  influence.  He  tells  us  he  was  present  himself  at  many  of  the  elections,  and  observed, 
with  shame  and  regret,  the  mode  in  which  they  were  conducted.  "  I  have  not,"  says  he, 
'*  so  &r  sat  still  at  the  coffee-houses  all  this  summer,  as  some  of  you  have  done,  forming 
elections,  telling  noses,  and  casting  up  parties  over  a  dish  of  coffee ;  but  I  have  been 

*  De  Foe  Olustratet  his  remark  by  the  following  story : — '*  William  RufUs  having  an  abbey 
to  bestow,  several  of  the  clergy,  knowing  the  Ring  to  be  covetous,  bid  large  sums  for  the  place. 
The  Klog,  seeing  a  monk  stand  by  who  oflbred  noChiag,.-*  And  what  wilt  thou  give  for  this 
abbey?'  <  hidaed,  not  one  penny,'  says  the  monk,  *fiKf  it  is  against  my  conscience.*^* Then,*  says 
the  King,  'thou  art  the  fittest  man  to  be  abbots*  and  so  gave  him  the  abbey  immediately.'*— 
*  Review,*  v.  117. 
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•flrang  ft  gvial  dMaj  flf  your  eleolon  myself.  I  hare  been  «b  eye-witneiv  towmj  of  thi 
motft  fidaoiiie  aad  loathBoine  itoxiea  I  bate  UM  yoa ;  I  liaTe  teen  the  pofmbffity,  pje^  mkI 
too  nraeh  the  pnietioe,  of  mem's  yoting  implieitiy»  here  for  ale,  there  for  inflaenee^  heve 
agmin  for  partieay  and  there  fay  penoMioa.  And,  €rod  knows^  I  speak  it  with  regret  lor 
joa  all,  and  for  your  posterity,  it  is  not  an  impossibio  thing  to  dehaaeh  tins  nation  into» 
choice  ef  thioTee,  knaTes,  devilsy  or  anythii^,  oomparatiTely  speaking,  by  ^  power  of 
Tarioos  intoxieationB.  Having  seen  and  heard  so  mneh  of  yonr  fellies,  and  kncywiag  the 
eonseqnencea,  I  think  myself  justified  before  God  and  man  to  tell  yen,  that  so  te  M 
these  praetiees  are  allowed  by  yon,  so  fiur  yon  are  raining  yonr  oonntrj,  and  seUing  jwtr 
liberties  to  French  and  Jaeobite  tyranny.  And,  fiur  be  it  from  me  to  Isar  the  leseotment 
of  any  power,  be  it  never  so  great,  in  a  tmth  so  plain  and  signifieant  as  this*  I  tell  yon 
again,  if  yon  have  chosen  high-flyers  and  Tories,  abjoration-takuig  JaodbiteS,  sieh  as  I 
have  been  describing,  yon  have  sold  your  nation,  your  birthright  yonr  ehUdren,  to  a  paek 
of  thieres,  and  sacrificed  the  liberty  and  religion  ol  Britain  to  yonr  sordid,  debauched 
laxniy  and  coyetonsness."*  Our  author  finely  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  some  modem 
Whigs,  in  Toting  tar  Tory  candidates,  thus  dividing  their  interes!ta  and  Meeting  tiieir  own 
destroyers.  **  Oh,  Whigs,  Whigs,  are  these  the  politics  yonr  enemiea  ohaige  you  with  I 
Catch  a  Tory  voting  for  a  Whig  1  Where  can  you  find  that  fool  to  his  par^?  The 
dovil's  Totaries  are  always  true  to  their  master ;  and  the  ohildrea  of  this  world  wiser  in 
their  genecation  than  the  children  of  light." 

From  the  temper  of  the  times^  De  Foe  had  strong  appiehenums  of  the  aeeendaoey 
of  Tory  influence  ;  and,  in  a  strain  of  pointed  irony,  he  lays  open  to  the  electors  the  con- 
Mqnenees  to  be  expected  firam  such  an  event.  *^  They  can  give  away  nothing,"  says  he, 
"  but  our  money ;  they  can  overthrow  notiiing  but  our  eonstitvtieii ;  they  can  overset 
nothing  but  the  spccesaon  and  the  union ;  they  can  sell  nothing  but  our  Mbsrties ;  and 
what  tiben  ?  We  shall  do  as  well  as  our  neif^bonrs,  vdio  never  knew  what  those  toys 
and  trifles  of  law,  liberty,  or  property,  meant ;  and  yet  they  sing  and  danoe,  and  ace  as 
merry  as  other  people,  tiiough  they  haye  not  so  much  gear.  Who  knows  bat  this  mi^ 
be  the  ^  SharU$t  Way*  to  a  general  deliyerance  1  for,  as  has  been  noted,  nothing  opens 
our  eyee  in  this  age  Uke  precipitations.  Now,  if  you  will  but  choose  thest  honest  sort  of 
folk  into  parliament,  they  will  confirm  all  your  melancholy  refiaotions ;  and  the  scheme 
of  management  being  svndlowed  up  to  a  due  height,  yon  shall  aeon  eoma  t6  a  peileetloii 
«f  yonr  endeavours  a  Tory  parliament,  a  Tory  miaistty,  a  Tory  pease,  a  Tory  Bn»» 
cesser,  and  hey !  boys,  up  go  we  I  The  i«volntien,  the  snceessieB,  the  union,  tl^e  tale* 
ration,  dial!  all  teceiye  thebr  due  regulations,  and  this  nation  shall  aniya  at  its  iqimediate 
state  of  bliss— <Trb  Srortsst  Wat.'  " 

De  Foe  knew  well  enough  that  all  the  pseudo-patriotie  outcry  agaiasi  tha  miniftfff 
was  to  get  them  turned  out,  that  the  high-flyers  might  occupy  ^eir  places*  He  intimates 
that  many  engines  irere  at  work  lov  its  accomplishment,  and  cautions  his  eountrymen 
not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  arts  that  were  employed  to  seduce  them.  ^'  If  our  united 
intefeet,"  sayu  he,  **  is  little  enough  to  keep  this  yi^ant  party  out ;  if  coori  Whig,  and 
eoentry  Whig,  and  aU  sorts  of  Whigs,  are  few  enough  to  make  up  the  bank,  and  keep 
out  the  flood  of  high-flying  inyasions,  then  a  caution  to  the  friends  of  this  settlement,  to 
naite  and  ke^  together,  and  shun  all  dividing  breaches,  ia  both  necessary  and  rea- 
•Qoable.  And  while  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man  that  respects  his  country's  interest 
to  assist  in  so  good  a  work,  I  cannot  but  discharge  my  part  by  prsssjwg  it  in  tlie  most 
esniest  terms^^t 

Amidst  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  Kberty,  the  privacy  of  Da  Vea  was 
often  interrupted  by  thveatening  and  abusiye  letters,  most  cf  them  anonymous,  or  wUh 
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fictitions  names.  In  the  month  of  May  he  writes  thns : — *'  I  leceiyed  A  letter  signed 
with  my  own  name,  a  counterfeit  no  doubt ;  for  I  am  fully  satisfied  no  man  owns  the 
name  justly,  nor  does  any  man  oovet  to  be  called  after  the  unfortunate.  Howerer,  as  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  name,  and  hope  I  have  no  reason,  I  am  content  to  be  mocked  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  party ;  but  let  them  take  this  by  the  way,  that  though  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  relation  of  any  honest  man,  yet  I  should  be  heartily  ashamed  of  being 
related  to  any  man,  howeyer  great,  who  had  so  far  degenerated  from  justice  and  honour 
as  to  own  the  principles  in  that  letter,  and  who  flies  in  the  fiice  of  tho  late  king,  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  the  Queen,  the  succession,  and  all  the  united  building  of  Britain's 
present  goyernment."  A  little  further,  he  obseryes,  "We  haye  cause  to  bless  God,  in 
this  ago,  that  we  liye  under  a  goyernment  whoso  actions  will  bear  the  light,  and  is  best 
pleased  when  its  proceedings  are  placed  in  an  impartial  yiew.  Heretofore,  misrepre- 
sentations and  false  lights  haye  been  the  practice  of  our  courts  and  the  grieyance  of  the 
subject ;  now  the  case  alters,  and  we  find  it  the  practice  of  the  subject,  and  the  grieyui:ce 
of  the  court."* 

In  the  month  of  June  De  Foe  made  another  journey  to  Scotland,  being  emplo^-cd 
upon  a  secret  mission,  the  object  of  which  remains  unknown.  The  silence  he  obseryes 
upon  such  occasions  is  creditable  to  his  prudence  and  judgment ;  and  we  may  easily 
trust  him  that  it  inyolyed  nothing  that  was  dishonourable,  or  we  should  probably  haye 
heard  of  it  from  his  enemies.  He  continued  seyeral  months  in  the  north,  and  seems  to 
haye  giyen  full  satisfaction  to  his  employers.  For  this  he  appealed  long  afterwards  to 
the  Duke  of  Mailborough. 

These  repeated  yisits  to  Scotland,  we  may  easily  eoUeet,  were  not  disagreeable  to 
De  Foe,  who  had  contracted  an  affection  for  the  Soots,  as  well  from  gratitude  for  fayours 
receiyed  as  from  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  religion.  To  the  piety  and  hospitality  of 
their  nation  he  is  always  proud  to  do  honour ;  and  the  only  return  he  could  offer  for  their 
ciyiltties  was  to  celebrate  their  yirtues  and  defend  them  from  the  reproaches  of  their 
enemies.  As  a  pubKo  adyocate,  when  their  religion  or  their  liberties  were  attacked,  the 
Scots,  perhaps,  had  not  a  more  lealous  and  sincere  friend  amongst  the  English. 

During  all  his  yisits  to  Scotland  his  actiye  mind  appears  to  haye  been  busily  engaged 
in  gathering  stores  of  information  concerning  the  history  and  condition  of  that  countiy  ; 
neither  of  which  subjects  had,  np  to  that  period,  attracted,  comparatiyely  speaking,  any 
considerable  portion  of  attention  fkom  the  people  of  the  sister  kingdom.  De  Foe,  in  hia 
quality  of  a  sincere  and  zealous  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England,  was  attracted,  not 
repelled,  by  most  of  those  oireumstances  of  national  fiuth  and  manners  which  were  diii- 
agreeable  to  the  English  writers  who  had  hitherto  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ;  and 
so,  without  doing  any  yiolehee  to  his  own  feelings,  he  laboured  effectually  by  his  repre- 
sentations to  remoye  the  ba  riers  of  antipathy  between  the  nations.  He  seems  to  have 
made  diligent  journeys  oyer  most  parts  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  has  left,  in  hia 
Tour,  a  picture  of  her  then  state  which  cannot  be  perused  without  the  highest  interest 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  face  of  Scotland  now.  Her  institutions,  ciyil  and 
religious,  he  has  described  with  all  the  fulness  of  partiality— -her  cities  and  palaces 
graphically  and  distinctly. 

Whilst  De  Foe  was  in  Scotland  he  had  ample  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  rdigions  parties  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  case  of  the  epis- 
copal Dissenters  oeenpying  much  of  the  public  attention,  he  discussed  the  subject  at  lar^e 
in  his  *  Reyiews/  After  tracing  the  origin  of  that  party,  its  struggles  for  power,  and  the 
yarious  acts  of  the  goyenunent  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  complaints  that  were  then  urged  against  the  Presbyterian  church. 
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The  epneofial  deigy  haying  made  known  their  alleged  grievances  to  the  world  in  a 
WQik  entilied  *  A  NarratiTe  of  the  late  Treatment  of  Episcopal  Ministers  in  tiie  City  of 
I  Edinhoigh/  &c.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prefer  the  charges  of  injustice  and  cmelty 
I  against  tiie  Presbyterians,  De  Foe  replied  to  it  in  *  The  Scots'  Nairatiye  Examined,  or, 
the  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Ministers  in  Sootknd  stated,  and  the  late  Treatment  of  them 
in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  inquired  into,'  which  seems  to  contain  a  fiuthfiil  account  of  the 
matters  referred  to  in  the  title. 

As  soon  as  the  union  with  Scotland  was  completed,  De  Foe  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  presenting  the  world  with  a  complete  history  of  that  most  important  transaction. 
Various  engagements  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  design  until  1709,  when  the  first 
edition  was  pvJ>lished  in  Edinburgh  under  the  following  title  : — *  The  History  of  the  Union 
of  Great  Britain.  Edinburgh.'  The  work  seems  to  have  been  noticed  but  little  when  it 
first  speared,  for,  as  the  preface  states,  it  had  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  many 
fiietions  to  encounter,  and  parties  to  please ;  yet  it  was  re-published  in  1712,  and  a  third 
time  in  1786,  when  a  similar  union  had  become  the  topic  of  public  debate  and  priyate 
eenyersation.  De  Foe  prefixed  two  dedications  to  the  work  ;  one  to  the  Queen,  the  other 
to  the  Dnke  of  Queensberry,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  In  such  oomplunentary 
effnsionB  he  excelled.  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries  had  brought  dedications  into 
dx^graee  by  the  fnlsomeness  of  their  flattery  and  the  servility  of  their  style.  The  dedi- 
cations of  the  present  day  have  absurdly  run  into  the  contrary  extreme.  But  the  writers 
who  are  permitted  to  dedicate  their  works  to  royal  patrons  ought  to  peruse  De  Foe's 
dedicatory  epistles  to  King  William  and  ^een  Anne  ;  wherein  they  will  find  dignity 
of  sentiment  and  delieaey  of  praise,  conveyed  in  language  at  once  delicate  and  instmctiye. 
dedications  to  the  *  History  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain,'  would  alone  justify  this 


-  The  minuteness  with  which  he  describes  what  he  saw  and  heard  on  the  turbulent 
stage,  where  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  is  extremely  interesting  to  us,  who  wish  to 
know  what  actually  passed,  however  this  circumstantiality  may  hare  disgusted  contem- 
poraneous readers.  History  is  chiefly  yaluable  as  it  transmits  a  fisithful  copy  of  the 
manners  and  sentiments  of  every  age.  This  narrative  of  De  Foe  is  a  drama,  in  which  he 
introduces  the  highest  peers  and  the  lowest  peasants,  speaking  and  acting  according  as 
they  were  each  actuated  by  their  characteristic  passions  ;  and  while  the  man  of  taste  is 
amnsed  by  his  manner,  the  man  of  business  may  draw  instruction  from  the  documents 
wUeh  are  appended  to  tiie  end  and  interspersed  in  every  page.  This  publication  had 
aione  preserved  his  name  had  his  *  Crusoe '  pleased  us  less.  **  De  Foe's  *  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland,"'  says  Mr  Dibdin,  *^  first  published  in  1709,  and  more  recently 
with  valnaUe  additions  by  Mr  George  Chalmers,  is  really  a  performance  to  place  the 
aotiior  amongst  the  soundest  historians  of  the  day.'' 

Towards  the  end  of  1700  an  event  occurred  which  fully  justified  all  that  De  Foe  had 
written  oonceming  the  temper  and  views  of  the  high  party,  and  which  involved  the  most 
important  consequences  to  the  nation.  Upon  the  6th  of  November  Dr  Sacheverell 
preached  his  far-fkmed  sermon  at  St  Paul's,  before  the  city  magistracy,  upon  the  perils 
offaUe  hreihrm^  wherein,  to  use  De  Foe's  words,  ^*  having  plentifolly  railed  at  and 
anadiematised  the  Dissenters,  and  left  them  in  custody,  without  bail  or  mainprise,  with 
the  devfl  and  his  angds,  be  particularly  asserts  two  things  : — 1.  The  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  which  he  most  remarkably  justifies  from  the  late  revolution.  2.  The  here- 
ditary right  of  her  present  Majesty  to  the  crown."  The  political  tenets  advanced  by 
this  pnlpit  incendiary  had  been  answered  over  and  over  again  by  our  author  in  his  replies 
to  Leslie  and  the  whole  race  of  non-jurors ;  so  that,  in  compiling  this  production,  he  did 
no  more  than  repeat  his  former  arguments.  Still,  both  in  his  *  Review'  and  in  several 
separate  tcaoti^  he  exerted  his  poweifiil  talents  in  the  suppression  of  this  factious  dema- 
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gogoe  and  his  frantic  fcSUyw^n,  an  aoeoont  of  whose  outrageous  proceedings  will  be 
ibnnd  elsewhwe*  The  titles  of  his  tmets  are,  *  The  New  Wonder^  or  a  Trip  to  St 
l^littl V  ^7  ^e  Author  of  the  *  Tmo  Bom  Englishman ;'  *  A  Letter  from  Captain  Tom  to 
Ike  Mob  now  raised  by  Dr  SaaheYereU ;'  and  ^  lastmetions  from  Rome'  in  iavonr  of 
the  Pretender,  inscribed  to  the  moat  elOTated  Don  Saohererdlio  and  his  brother  Don 
HigginSsoo. 

About  this  time,  one  Cooper,  a  Yorkshire  deigyman  of  loose  morale  contxiTed  to 
introdnee  himself  to  the  notioe  ^  Lord  Wharton ;  and  bj  arowing  the  same  political 
opinions  as  his  lordship,  hoped  to  seevre  his  £»Tour,  and  by  that  method  to  procure  some 
preferment  in  the  churoh*  As  the  msn  was  a  stranger  to  that  noble  lord,  who  poems  to 
have  been  imposed  iq>on  by  his  representations^  De  Foe,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  his  real  character,  was  desirons  ol  undeoeiTing  him  upcm  this  point,  as  weU  as  to 
spare  the  church  the  disgrace  of  so  unholy  a  pastor.  In  pursuance  of  these  laudable 
motives,  he  transmitted  a  private  letter  to  Loud  Wharton>  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto  unknown.  The  effect  of  this  communication  cannot  now  be  told ;  but  the 
letter,  for  which  the  public,  throngh  the  medium  of  Bir  Wilson,  is  indebted  to  Mr 
Upcott  of  the  London  Listitntion,  is  as  fbUows  : — 

^  My  Lord,— As  this  is  written  from  a  sincere  principle  of  duty,  and  respect  to  your 
L'pp.  and  just  concern  for  that  honest  cause  your  L'pp.  is  so  heartily  embarked  in,  I 
hope  your  I^p.  will  pardon  tiM  forwardness  and  presumption  of  the  attempt,  tho'  you 
should  not  accept  of  y«  hint.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  to  yor  jApp,  any  thing  that  wants 
proof,  or  that  shuns  sufficient  inquixy.  I  should  not  have  insulted  a  person  of  yo'  L'pp's. 
character  in  that  manner.  The  dit^ga  is  not  to  speak  in  y*  dark,  but  to  assist  truth  to 
come  into  y«  lights  and  offer  something  to  yr  I^pp*  for  y*  L^pp.'s  farther  and  ptieular  en- 
quiry and  services,  and  therefQre,  my  Lord,  I  shall  neither  conceal  from  yo*  L<^pp.  the 
story,  nor  who  it  is  that  writes  it. 

**  I  have,  my  Lord,  repeated  importunitys  from  some  people  an  y*  north,  inen  of  honesty 
and  friends  to  y*  L^p's.  interest,  to  acquaint  y  Lspp.  of  the  following  affair.  Their 
only  mistake  is  that  they  suppose  I  have  y*  honor  to  be  known  to  yr  Ldpp.,  which  is  their 
error  as  it  is  my  misfortune,  and  my  Qot  having  that  honour  is  the  occasion  of  my  make- 
ing  so  much  preamble  to  y  L^pp.  contrary  to  my  custom  in  y«  world,  apd  for  w^  I  ask 
y'  I^pp's.  pardon.    The  story  is  this : — 

^  There  is  one  Cooper,  a  Clergy  Jlai^  of  or  near  Leeds,  who,  if  Fame  sayes  true,  is  now, 
or  has  been  lately,  applying  himself  to  y'  L^^pp.  ei^r  to  be  entertained  in  yr  Ldpp's. 
service,  or  to  obtain  y'  L<>pp'8larour  and  recommendation  to  some  living,  or  some  oliier 
way  to  be  employ'd  or  advanced  by  j*  L^pp. ;  and  ptieularly,  it  is  aliedged  that  he  gets 
himself  recommended  to  y'  L'pp*  as  a  Low  Churchman  or  a  moderate  man,  and  as  per- 
secuted and  tum'd  out  by  the  Vicar  pn  account  of  his  moderation,  &c. 

**  Now,  my  Lord,  the  buiiiness  of  this  Letter  is  to  giv  yo'  L'pp*  a  true  acco*'  of  y  morals 
and  mannen  of  this  man,  that  yo^  L^pp.  may  be  inform'd  from  unquestioned  authority 
what  kind  of  person  he  is^  and  nobody  then  questicms  but  y'  L<^p.  knows  what  measux^s 
to  take  either  that  y  church  may  not  b^  iU  served  and  fiiirther  reproach^  or  j*  Lapp's, 
recommendacon  dishonour'd  by  the  inost  scandalous  person  alive. 

**  And  my  Lord,  that  yor  l/pp.  may  miM^  4ep(Hid  apon  my  single  authori^,  I  shall  give 
y^  I^p.  his  brief  character  in  the  vords  I  rec<^  it»  and  ^e  psons.  shall  at  any  time  be 
produced  for  yo*  L'pp's.  farther  satis^Mjcon. 

^  *  From  Leeds,  March  22. — This  soandalons  priest  his  namo  is  Cooper,  he  was  seen 
in  y*  very  act,  debauching  a  woman  on  a  Sunday  mexniog,  and  ptieularly,  being  to  admi- 
nister y^  Sacrament  the  same  day,  and  did  also  actuaUy  administer  y*  Sacram*  in  our 
church  that  same  day  (called  f  eld  Church  in  Leeds).  Peijuxy  ia  several  eases  oan  be 
proved  against  him,  and  that  in  severall  |dacea  he  has  been  discarded  as  aeomnon 
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crjmm  onr  l^flw  t«r»'d  bim  oat»  and  dsny'd  him  hia  polpit^  upon  which  hfi  ia  fled  to  n^ 
V  WharC«ii  finr  prel«rm*»  and  wa  an  told  my  Lord  haa  giren  him  hope  of  a  liTeing^  &o«* 
^  Thof  fiff  m/  avtbor.  ThepPB  iff  moio  in  my  Lettar,  bat  I  presume  tbia  ia  enough  to 
prerent  jo^  Ldpp.  boing  impopwd  npop  and  this  I  thought  it  mj  dntj  to  hj  heforo  f 
X/*pp.  If  your  I^p.  pleaae  to  hear  any  more,  or  that  I  should  make  £Mrther  enquiry 
•bout  it»  in  thot,  or  ^ny  thiqg  elie  for  jt  I/>pp'a«  aervice,  Ishall  esteem  it  my  bono' to 
KeeeiTo  y*  Ii^p'a.  oomands. 

**  I  am,  may  it  please  yo^  L'pp. 

^  YoT  Lapp's,  noit  bpnbk  tn^  obedient  jBor?*, 
^  Fnm  NevingtoBy  near  Haokney,  <<  J)^  VomJ* 

*  Apn  7tb,  mo." 

Do  Foo»  who  seems  to  have  bad  his  eyes  eTeiywhere>  was  not  nnaoqoainted  with  tho 
low  state  of  laorala  amongst  the  Yorkshire  oleigy.  In  order  to  awaken  the  people,  i«d 
espeeially  the  holders  of  churoh  patronage,  to  the  propriety  of  decorum  in  their  teachers. 
be  announced  the  following  squib  in  his  'Review'  £or  Janu<U7  14,  1710  :-«'' Just  pub* 
fisbad,  '  The  Nortbeni  Worthies :  Or  a  Visitation  of  the  Yorkshire  Clergy ;'  a  Satire 
hasUty  dedicated  to  Parson  Plaxton,  the  Reyerend  Author  of  the  Yorkshire  Racors, 
Ta  be  bong^  where  it  u  to  be  sold,  and  to  be  sold  where  it  is  to  be  bought :  Written 
te  tbe  edifieatiop  of  the  Northexa  Gentiy^  and  to  cure  them  of  the  Contagion  of  Priest- 
cnft.    In  five  yolumes  in  Folio.    Price  5/.  7s*  6d.,  being  a  Yerj  voluminous  work/' 

In  Angnsty  171 0>  6odolphi|i  was  in  his  turn  manoeuYred  out  of  office  by  Harley,  with 
iha  aasiitanee  ofMrsMaabam.  **  The  nnhappy  Q,ueen,"  says  Cunningham,  ''tired  out  with 
the  wrangling  of  scolding  women,  ^ednced  by  the  chattering  of  hej  physicians,  and  withal 
BKnred  with  fompassionfo  her  brother,  having  inquired  into  the  strength  of  parties,  not 
oaly  befaa  to  eh^mge  har  ministers,  bi^t  her  measures  also."  The  E^l  of  Sunderland  had 
vepboed  by  Lord  Partmoath ;  «id  the  other  ministers  being  now  removed^  Harley 
put  into  ibo  Treo«Qiy»  aqid  inade  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Mr  St  John,  Secre- 
of  States  in  the  room  of  Mr  Boyle ;  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  President  of  tho 
Canneil ;  and  Six  Simon  Harconrt,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  Lieutenancy  in 
London  and  other  places  was  also  changed ;  and  as  the  new  ministers  were  suspected  of 
being  iMptilo  to  the  Protestant  suocession,  it  was  further  confirmed  by  some  appoint^ 
manta  in  fiivonr  of  persons  who  were  decjared  friends  of  the  Pretender.  <<  Mr  Harley, 
to  whom  it  was  natnra}  to  give  fsir  words  to  everybody,  gained  upon  many  people  by  his 
address,  who  were  far  from  being  of  his  sentiments.  He  judged  it  most  prudent  to 
pgeeeod  with  moder^tl^n ;  and  it  is  said,  he  persuaded  his  friends,  and  the  Queen 
hnrael^  to  dissemble  mai^y  things  eonoerning  the  Pretender  on  account  of  the  Duke 
of  Mailboconf^'s  forces,  and  bis  extraordinuy  power  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Be 
was  also  afraid  of  the  authority  #nd  inoonftaney  of  the  parliament.  The  Tories  therefore 
faaolved  that  the  present  parliament  should  be  dissolved,  and  another  called.  Mr  Harley^ 
viio  had  foimed  bis  wbolo  soheme,  gave  ma^y  instructions  to  divers  men  of  different 
parfeiea  bow  te  racomale  tbo  p^df  of  people  to  him,  and  to  render  them  subservient  to 
Us  nsaasvKea*  Mnuy  were  inquisitive  to  know  his  design ;  nay,  some  said  he  had  no 
ianignat  aUyOriilse*  thi^t  it  wosmost  artfully  eoncealed,  lest,  by  the  dissent  of  any  one, 
the  wb<4e  eorobMHrtiiop  should  be  broken.  Those  who  are  supposed  to  know  him 
tboreni^dy,  own  that  JiiO  was  avnn^  to  ]tbe  Pretender ;  but  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by 
bia  aetians^  man  of  all  parties  pgrood  in  eomolnding  that  his  designs  were  in  his  favour ; 
and  it  ia  eertain  that  be  affected  to  have  it  thought  so."  As  the  writer  here  quoted  was 
wen  aeqnainted  with  Harley,  he  may  be  considered  a  competent  jndge  of  his  charaotei^ 
aafsr  aathe  mystery  with  which  it  was  encireled  would  allow. 
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About  ihifl  time,  Hoadley,  the  celebrated  Whig  churchnuui,  attaeked  the  Tories  in 
diigiiifle ;  and  under  the  semblanoe  of  a  friend  to  the  party,  dealt  out  some  severe 
oensures  upon  its  proceedings.  His  tract  is  entitled,  ^  The  Thoughts  of  an  Honest  Tory 
upon  the  present  Proceedings  of  that  Party,  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Town.  Lond. 
1710/  This  produced  an  answer  in  a  similar  disguise,  called,  *  The  Thoughts  of  an 
Honest  Whig  upon  the  present  Proceedings  of  that  Party.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in 
Town.  Lond.  1710.'  In  the  last  work,  De  Foe  u  held  up  to  censure  for  writbg  the 
Experiment,'  and  is  loaded  with  the  same  reproaches  that  the  Tories  had  been  long 
dealh^f  out  to  him.  The  stale  charge  of  his  being  supported  by  the  Whigs  u  brought 
forward,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  dlBparage  the  political  doctrines  he  had  long  defended 
in  his  *  Reviews.'  He  was  also  attacked  at  this  time  in  a  libel  levelled  at  Burnet,  and 
called,  *  The  No  Church  Catechism ;'  in  which  he  is  made  to  keep  good  company.  To 
the  question  put  to  the  bishop,  **  What  Canons  are  the  support  of  your  Opinions  f  The 
answer  is,  ^'  None  but  two  great  blunderbusses— the  sweetening  *  RevieV  and  souring 
*  Observator,'  the  mouths  of  coienage.  This  of  contradiction  ;  that,  general  of  all  corrupt 
principles  and  guardian  of  the  good  old  cause."  It  was  a  cause,  however,  of  which 
neither  of  the  writers  had  any  need  to  be  ashamed. 

The  recent  turn  of  public  aifairs  had  given  a  shock  to  credit  that  was  as  embarrassing 
to  the  ministers  as  it  was  injurious  to  all  parties.  Discouraging  as  were  the  prospects 
of  De  Foe,  he  was  not  for  sacrificing  his  country  to  the  interests  of  party,  and  was 
therefore  averse  to  any  measure  of  annoyance  that  involved  so  serious  a  tlung  as  public 
credit.  That  his  motives  might  not  be  mistaken,  he  says,  ^'  I  believe  no  man  will  deny, 
that  tins  is  the  most  critical  time  for  any  man  that  writes  of  public  aifairs.  I  know  but 
one  man  in  the  world  so  qualified ;  and  find  him  where  you  will,  this  must  be  his  cha- 
racter :— He  must  be  one  that,  searching  into  the  depths  of  truth,  dare  speak  her  aloud 
in  the  most  dangerous  times  ;  that  fears  no  foces,  courts  no  favours,  is  subject  to  no 
interest,  bigotted  to  no  party,  and  will  be  a  hypoerite  for  no  gain.  I  will  not  say  I  am 
the  man ;  I  leave  that  to  posterity.  If  I  have  had  any  friends,  it  is  amongst  those  that 
turned  out;  andifl  had  the  power  to  lead,  perhaps,  I  should  bring  them  all  in  again. 
If  Tories,  Jacobites,  High-flyers,  and  madmen  are  to  come  in,  I  am  against  them.  I  ask 
them  no  foyour,  I  make  no  court  to  them,  nor  am  I  going  about  to  please  them ;  and 
yet  I  expect  not  to  oblige  those  that  I  think  the  best  ol"  De  Foe  here  remonstrates  with 
the  Whigs  for  giving  in  to  the  national  panic,  by  withdrawing  their  property  from  the 
fimds  whilst  in  a  state  of  depression,  and  thus  enriching  the  Tories  at  their  own  expense. 
This  was  the  more  unwise,  as  the  bulk  of  the  stock  was  in  their  hands,  and  by  contri- 
buting to  a  ftirther  depression,  they  assisted  in  their  own  impoverishment."* 

Our  author  exhorts  the  Whigs  to  support  the  national  credit  by  an  appeal  to  their 
public  spirit.  **  Let  the  pubUo  affairs  go  into  what  hands  they  will,"  says  he,  ^^  your  con- 
cern for  the  nation  must  not  lessen ;  nor  must  you  do  anything  that  may  let  in  a  bloody. 
Popish,  and  foithless  tyrant  upon  Europe  and  upon  the  Protestant  interest.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  a  Tory  administration,  and  the  old  game  of  persecution  revived  among 
us ;  to  see  the  toleration  broken,  the  union  invaded,  the  Whigs  trampled  upon,  and  the 
dissenters  harassed  and  plundered  as  I  have  seen  them ;  but  if  it  must  come  to  that  hard 
choice,  I  had  rather  see  all  tins  than  France  triumphuit,  the  Queen  dethroned,  and  the 
Pretender  and  Popery  established.  In  short,  we  have  but  one  interest  as  Englishmen, 
whatever  interest  we  may  have  as  to  parties.  And,  though  I  abhor  the  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples of  some  men  among  us,  yet  when  it  comes  to  this, — England  or  France,  the  Q,ueen 
or  the  Pretender,  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  choice  is  easy  to  an 
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bonett  nun.'*    In  these  sentunents,  no  one  will  doabt  that  De  Foe  nttered  the  langnage 
d  good  lense,  and  of  genuine  patriotifm. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  De  Foe,  that  let  the  ministiy  be  who  or  what  they  may, 
neither  we  nor  they  ought  to  do  anything,  by  way  of  party-disgust,  that  may  endanger 
the  publie  safsty.  In  support  of  this  principle  he  now  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
*  An  Essay  upon  Publio  Credit ;  being  an  Inquiry'  how  the  Pnblio  Credit  comes  to 
depend  upon  the  Change  of  Ministry,  or  the  Dissolutions  of  Parliaments ;  and  whether 
it  does  so  or  no  ?  London :  1710 ;'  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  national 
credit  depends  not  upon  any  set  of  ministers,  but  may  remain  safe  under  all  changes, 
provided  the  goTcmment  maintains  its  character  for  probity.  The  work  is  dexterously 
written,  and  calculated  to  serve  the  new  ministers,  although  without  that  ostensible 
design. 

The  success  which  attended  the  foregoing  treatise,  induced  the  author  to  foUow  it  up 
soon  afterwards  by  '  An  Essay  upon  Loans ;  or  an  Argument  proving  that  substantial 
Funds  settled  by  Pailiament,  with  the  Encouragement  of  Interests,  and  the  Advances  of 
Prompt  Payment  usually  allowed,  will  bring  in  Loans  of  Money  to  the  Exchequer,  in 
spite  of  all  the  Conspiracies  of  Parties  to  the  Contrary.  London :  1710 ;'  the  object 
of  which  was  to  dispel  the  alarm  which  still  continued  in  consequence  of  the  backward- 
neas  of  the  Whigs  to  invest  their  money  in  government  securities. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  addresses  manufiMstured  by  the  high  ohuroh  party,  prepara- 
iarj  to  the  change  in  the  ministry,  De  Foe  now  published  *  A  new  Test  of  the  Sense  of 
the  Nation :  hemg  a  modest  Comparison  between  the  Addresses  to  the  late  King  James 
and  those  to  her  present  Majesty,  in  order  to  observe  how  hx  the  Sense  of  the  Nation 
may  be  judged  by  either  of  them.  1710  ;*  a  woriL  which,  by  a  most  unaccountable  over* 
sight,  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  Oldmizon's  ^  Collection  of  the  Addresses 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  ^een  since  the  impeachment  of  Dr  Henry  Saoheverell," 
to  which  mass  of  nonsense  De  Foe's  woric  was  intended  as  an  antidote,  and  a  most 
effectual  one  it  is. 

Upon  the  secession  of  Godolphin,  our  author  waited  upon  the  ex-mimster,  who 
obligingly  said  to  him  that  he  had  the  same  good  will  but  not  the  same  power  to  assist 
luin,  and  advised  him  to  receive  her  Majesty's  commands  from  her  present  confldential 
advisers  when  things  were  settied.  Our  aulhor's  political  feelings  at  this,  period  he 
himself  thus  describes : — **  I  believe  everybody  that  knows  me,  or  has  read  what  I  have 
written  on  the  snbject,  will  know  that  I  have  been  no  friend  to  the  high-church  party.  I 
ever  did,  and  still  do  look  upon  them  to  be  enemies  to  the  nation's  peace,  destroyers  of 
all  the  blesangs  we  hope  for,  and  disturbers  of  all  we  possess  ;  and  that  the  principles 
tiiese  gentlemen  pursue,  are  in  their  own  nature  destructive  to  the  Uberties  of  the  nation. 
God  knows,  I  have  no  personal  maUce  towards  any  man ;  but  I  abhor  the  principles  of 
slavery,  let  them  come  i^rom,  or  be  professed  by,  whom  they  will."  Prudence  now 
dictated  greater  caution  in  his  writings.  '*  I  have  as  little  need  to  embrofl  myself  with 
the  government,"  says  he,  **  and  am  in  as  ill  a  case  to  defend  myself  against  resentment 
as  any ;  and  therefore,  though  I  shall  speak  that  truth  I  think  myself  obliged  to  speak  with 
as  little  fear  as  anybody,  yet  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  it  open  to  as  few  exceptions  at 
possible."* 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  particularly  with  respect  to  our  foreign 
relations,  De  Foe  thought  that  the  new  ministers  would  be  obliged  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  their  predecessors,  Harley,  the  chief  minister,  he  knew  to  be  most  inclined  to  the 
Vhigs,  and  he  therefore  exults  in  the  idea,  that  although  the  Whigs  had  lost  by  the 
of  the  Tories,  yet  the  latter  had  gained  nothingin  point  of  strength ;  thefeUaey 
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of  which  notion  he  lived  to  see  strongly  renfied.  <*  The  conttitntioii,"  tajU  he»  '^  if  of 
8uoh  ft  nature,  that  whoever  may  be  in  it,  if  they  are  fiuthfol  to  their  dttty^  it  will  either 
find  them  Whigt,  or  make  them  lo.  Thii  in  the  reason  that  the  joy  of  the  party  is 
already  turned  into  chagrin ;  they  cry  out  that  they  are  betmyed,  and  aie  beginning  to 
form  new  parties."*  The  new  ministers  appear  to  have  been  as  nnpalatable  to  the  more 
violent  Tories  as  they  were  to  the  Whigs ;  a  eiroamstance  highly  gratifying  to  De  Foe, 
who  used  much  ingenuity  to  persuade  himself  and  his  reftders  that  their  pnblio  acts  would 
be  eonfomiable  to  the  constitutiohi  tod  less  injuridus  to  the  cause  of  liberty  than  from 
their  previous  conduct  he  had  Anticipated.  His  teHtoce  was  chiefly  upon  Harley,  who 
had  been  educated  a  Whig,  but  made  common  cause  with  the  Tories  as  a  poHiieal 
malcontent. 

These  speculations  upon  the  future  conduct  of  the  ministers  gave  no  satisfaction  either 
to  Whigs  or  Tories^  who  united  in  saying  that  our  author  was  making  coort  for  a  place. 
To  this  he  fiseetioudy  replies,  **  And  what  place  does  he  write  for  ?  Indeed,  I  have  act 
yet  inquired  whether  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  press-yard ;  but  I  kno^  of  no  place  anybody 
could  think  I  should  be  writing  for,  unless  it  be  a  place  in  Newgate.  This,  indeed,  may 
be  the  &te  of  anybody  that  dares  to  speak  plainly  to  men  in  power.  But  I  must  tell  tin 
kind  people,  tiiat  though  I  am  like  to  speak  as  plain  English  as  anybody,  yet,  perhaps, 
I  may  not  speak  it  in  such  gross  terms  as  they  would  have  it.  "Tis  not  my  way  to  rail 
and  can  names.  Some  people  think  no  man  can  serve  them  but  he  that  ilies  in  the  tnce 
of  government,  and  they  want  to  have  the  *  Review'  speak  so  as  he  may  be  sure  to  sf^eak 
no  more.  Let  such  know  I  understand  how  to  serve  their  interest  without  gratifying 
their  humour.  They  are  not  so  generous  a  party  that  imy  man  need  oovet  a  gaol  in 
dependence  upon  their  support.  If  the  author  gets  a  place  in  Newgate,  which  he  is  not 
afraid  of  in  defence  of  truth,  so  he  knows  whose  fury  will  send  him  there,  and  who  will 
stand  by  him  when  he  is  there.  Te8t9  BeUnme^  Anno,  1684.  As  to  places,  I  have  been 
now  seven  years  under  what  we  call  a  Whig  government,  and  have  not  been  a  stranger 
to  men  in  power.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  told  I  have  served  the  government ;  the 
fbxy  of  an  enraged  party  has  given  their  testimony  io  it,  and  I  eould  produce  yet  g^reater ; 
but  the  man  is  not  alive  of  whom  I  have  sought  preferment  or  reward.  If  I  have  not 
applied  myself  for  it  when,  I  may  say  without  vanity,  I  had  some  pretence,  the  pre- 
tender to  this  must  take  me  for  a  fool  to  think  of  it  now.  The  commissioners  of  her 
majesty's  treasury  have  no  reason  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  me,  that  I  move  yen  to 
support  credit.  The  Whigs,  though  they  are  turned  out  of  place,  are  not  turned  out  of 
the  nation ;  they  have  too  great  a  share  in  the  wealth,  too  great  a  cargo  in  the  ship, 
to  be  careless  what  becomes  of  the  bottom.  Therefore,  let  the  queen  put  in,  or  put 
ottt,  the  nation  must  be  preserved ;  and  this  may  be  done  without  courting,  or  indeed 
approving,  the  oifiieers  concerned  in  the  management.*'  t 

The  enemies  of  De  Foe  were  unremitting  in  their  attempts  to  embrofl  him  with  the 
govemmefit ;  but  he  was  too  wary  for  them.  '*  The  case  of  the  new  milustty/*  says 
he,  *'aad  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  <  Review,*  however  opposite,  stand  exactly  on  the 
same  footing.  While  they  do  nothing  in  breach  of  the  laws,  or  against  the  constitntioi^ 
though  I  make  no  court  to  them  on  the  one  hand,  yet  I  have  no  business  to  affiront  them 
on  the  other.  Vice  versa  :  While  I  write  or  speak  nothing  but  truth,  and  that  truth, 
however  plainly,  yet  with  decency  and  respect,  they  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  me.** 
It  was  his  opiition,  that  ^^  whoever  comes  into  the  ministiy  must  recognize  the  Revolntieiiy 
and  carry  on  the  administration  upon  that  foundation.  If  they  do  not,'*  says  he,  ^'wb 
have  another  language  to  talk  to  them.  For,  let  not  governors  flatter  themselves,  nor 
people  be  dismayed,  the  Revolution  cannot  be  overthrown  in  Britain.    It  is  not  in  tin* 
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powor  of  nunntry  or  pairtyy  priace  or  ptrliamenty  to  do  it.  If  the  attempt  is  made,  let 
tlicDi  look  to  it  that  rentiue  npon  the  attempt.  The  people  of  England  have  tasted 
fibertjy  and  I  eaonot  think  thej  will  bear  the  exchaoge/* 

Whilgt  some  were  promptuig  him  to  abuse  the  ministers,  others  were  as  indnstrioudy 
stinmlating  the  goyemmeat  to  &11  npon  him.  This  was  the  ease  with  the  author  of  a 
panqdilety  entitled  '  Now  or  Never.'  **  With  a  head  as  full  of  ignorance  as  a  heart  faQ 
of  aaliea,"  says  Be  Foe,  ^*  he  takes  upon  him  to  prompt  my  Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom 
he  addresses  his  libel,  to  prosecute  the  author  of  the  '  Review ;'  in  which  he  has  most 
ssandaloosly  abased  thai  noble  petsoo,  as  well  as  betrayed  his  own  folly.**  To  sQence 
this  writer,  he  teHs  a  story  of  the  Csar  of  Muscovy,  who,  when  he  was  in  England,  and 
saw  a  number  of  fine  ladies  on  some  ooeasion,  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the  king  to  send 
him  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  and  was  surprised  when  he  learnt  that  his  mi^esty  had 
not  the  power  to  «end  one  of  them  without  her  consent.  "  Englishmen,*'  says  he,  *^  enjoy 
a  tkbig  called  liberty,  and  are  protected  by  the  laws  ;  nor  can  any  man  be  punished  but 
after  a  fair  hearing,  and  a  verdict  per  pares ;  a  privilege  I  hope  Scotland  will  now  learn 
to  valne^  and  which  they  will  gain  by  the  Union.  To  punuh  without  law,  and  prosecute 
without  crime,  is  not  the  English  way ;  and  to  ask  it  of  a  minister  of  state  is  an  affront 
to  his  nndentanding."  Our  author  adds,  **  I  have  been  desired  to  bestow  an  answer  to 
that  ridienlons  paper,  but  I  really  think  it  merits  no  better  answer  than  this :  To  be 
laughed  at  finr  its  ignorance." 

As  the  ministers  eould  scarcely  expect  to  maintain  their  footing  with  thepresent  par- 
liainmit,  its  dissolution  was  one  df  the  measures  contemplated  in  the  new  changes.  But 
befi»re  this  could  be  effected  there  was  much  opposition  to  encounter,  and  Harley  was 
long  embarrassed  as  to  what  ODurse  he  should  pursue.  His  own  feelings  were  in  fisvour 
of  moderate  measures,  and  he  promised  to  observe  a  medium  between  the  two  parties. 
Aware  of  the  untraetable  nature  of  the  Tories,  he  wished  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Whigs,  and  made  oTeftures  for  that  purpose,  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  was  thrown 
npon  the  Tories ;  and  when  a  dissolution  was  decided  upon,  it  spread  a  general  panic 
amongst  the  eitisens  of  London.  Addison,  writing  npon  the  5th  of  August,  says,  **  The 
book  have  represented  that  they  must  shut  up  upon  the  first  issuing  out  of  new  writs ; 
and  Sir  Franeis  Child,  with  tiie  rest  of  the  monied  eitisens  on  the  Tory  side,  have 
declared  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  they  shall  be  ruined  if  so  great  a  blow 
be  given  to  the  pnbHc  credit  as  would  inevitably  follow  upon  a  dissolution."*  Most  of 
the  monied  men  having  brought  their  stock  to  market,  there  were  more  sellers  than 
boyets,  so  that  the  price  of  bank-stock  fell  gradually  down  to  100.  At  this  time  many 
ibiejgn  merchants,  who  had  large  conoems  in  the  fonds,  sent  orders  to  their  agents  to 
Aapoae  of  their  stock,  which  not  only  increased  the  evil,  but  gave  a  tolerable  hint  of  the 
general  feeling  abroad  upon  the  probable  policy  of  the  new  minister8.t 

Notwithstanding  the  evils  that  seemed  to  threaten  this  measure,  and  the  loss  of  a 
pewsrlnl  friend  in  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  resigned  his  place  as  Master  of  the  Horse, 
t  over  to  the  Whigs  in  consequence,  a  proclamation  for  the  dissolution  of  par- 
was  issued  the  21st  of  September.  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  *'  all  England  was  in 
an  upnar,  and  so  inflamed  by  the  churchmen,  that  their  fury  was  to  determine  elections 
withont  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  electors  ;  for  the  canvassings  and  elections  were 
eaniod  on  with  such  fouds  as  had  never  before  been  known  in  England.  In  many  cases 
tlisj  were  carried  on  by  open  violence.  That  firebrand  of  sedition,  Dr  Sacheverell,  em- 
played  his  whole  time  and  pains  to  this  purpose.  Religion  was  therefore  looked  upon  as 
tke  onl|y  popular  cause,  in  the  support  of  which  all  the  furies  were  raised  to  procure  votes, 

ran  together  as  it  were  to  the  funeral  of  the  government  and  public  liberty ."{    In- 
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numerable  were  the  outrages  committed  by  the  rabble  ;  but  as  the  cause  they  appeased 
for  sanctified  their  cnmes,  they  were  passed  over  with  impunity.  Two  flagrant  instanoes 
of  this  foiy  appeared  at  the  elections  for  London  and  Westminster.  In  the  former  plaee 
the  chief  magistrates  met  with  the  grossest  insults^  and  in  the  latter  the  proxy  of  General 
Stanhope  only  escaped  with  his  life.  ^^  These  times  were  full  of  all  kinds  of  insolenee, 
and  the  glorious  actions  and  victories  lately  obtained  were  turned  into  ridicule ;  good 
meUy  therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  themselves  from  public  afiairs  until  the 
tumult  should  be  ended.*'* 

In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  De  Foe  was  one  of  those  true  patriots  who  stood  in  the 
breach  between  his  country  and  the  party  that  was  aiming  to  enslave  it.  In  eneigeiio 
strains  he  now  warned  his  countrymen  of  the  dangers  that  beset  them,  in  '  A  Word 
against  a  New  Election.    1710.' 

The  distracted  state  of  the  country  at  this  time  is  pathetically  described  by  our 
author,  who  took  a  circuit  into  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  '^  In  the  counties  through 
which  I  have  passed,  **  says  he,  ^*  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  practices  that  every 
honest  heart,  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  cannot  but  bleed  at  the  sight  of. 
A  people  miserably  divided  against  themselves,  in  consequence  of  which  their  destruction 
cannot  be  far  off.  All  the  arts  and  engines  imaginable  are  made  use  of  to  bring  the 
people  to  a  wilful  surrender  of  themselves  to  names  and  parties.  To  this  end  they  heat 
tiieir  blood  with  wine,  foment  their  passions  by  continued  reproaches,  and  expose  each 
other  to  studied  quarrels.  No  man  but  he  that  sees  these  things,  as  this  author  does  to 
his  amazement,  could  believe  it  possible  that  the  animosities  of  the  people  of -this  nation 
could,  in  BO  short  a  time,  and  after  such  views  of  the  danger  these  things  have  formerly 
brought  them  to,  be  capable  of  such  inflammations.  The  name  of  peace  is  become  a 
scandal.  Nor  do  we  fight  with  cudgels  only,  as  at  Marlow,  Whitchurch,  &o. ;  with 
swords  and  staves,  as  at  Coventry ;  with  stones  and  brick-bats,  as  at  other  places  ;  but 
we  fight  with  the  poison  of  the  tongue,  the  venom  of  slander,  the  foam  of  malice,  and  the 
poison  of  reproach.  This  is  the  present  temper  of  the  people  where  I  have  been,  and  too 
much  so  all  over  the  nation ;  wounding  not  men's  bodies  only,  but  stabbing  their  repu- 
tation, reproaching  their  morals,  ripping  up  their  miscarriages,  and  wounding  their 
families,  without  any  regard  to  truth  or  honour.  Even  our  civil  war,  though  bloody  and 
unnatural  enough,  was  not  carried  on  with  such  a  spirit  of  fury  as  is  now  to  be  seen. 
Rogue  and  villain  are  in  the  mouths  of  our  men  of  manners  ;  and,  as  Sallust  tells  us  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  when  his  men  came  to  fight,  rage  and  fury  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
countenances  of  both  sides.  Doubtless  God,  who  governs  the  world  he  made,  has  designed 
some  extraordinary  event  from  this  strange  phenomenon  ;  and  men's  minds  cannot  bear 
this  fermentation  without  some  eruption  which,  like  that  at  Etna>  must  put  the  whole 
country  into  confusion."  t 

The  scene  that  was  exhibited  in  the  city  of  London  affords  a  striking  picture  of  the 
times,  and  is  thus  described  by  our  author :— *'  Honest  men  have  been  afraid  to  come  to 
the  poll  for  fear  of  being  abused ;  and  many  that  attempted  it  have  been  so  beaten  and 
bruised,  that  they  thought  it  a  happiness  to  get  safe  back  again  without  getting  np  to 
the  books,  and  so  have  not  polled  at  alL  A  lane  of  these  furies  was  formed  from  the 
entrance  of  the  hall  to  the  hustings,  and  in  the  avenues,  through  which  every  man  that 
came  to  poll  was  obliged  to  pass.  Here,  such  insufferable  insults  were  committed  as  is  a 
shame  to  this  well-governed  city." — '*  I  cannot  think  that  any  wise  man  of  either  side 
can  approve  of  the  riots  and  tumults  practised  at  the  election,  j;  Let  him  go  through  the 
streets  and  view  the  houses,  how  they  look  like  houses  of  ill-fame,  with  their  windows 
broke,  their  shutters  daubed  with  dirt,  and  their  balconies  full  of  stones,  as  if  some  public 
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tmmf  liad  toJcea  ponowton  rfthe  cHy*  Rage  and  madben  ffiled  tho  ttreetiy  sad  ereiy 
one  wai  espoaed  to  tbe  diaeretioii  dihe  rabbk.  In  ibe  general  diioider  no  regard  waa 
paid  otiier  to  fnend  or  foe*  Let  ao j  man  view  tbe  streets*  Are  tbej  all  Wbigs  tbat 
dwdl  between  Lndgate  and  Temple  Bar  1  And  was  fbere  a  boose  tbat  was  not  in  tbis 
msoner  insoHed ?  And  wbat  was  it  for?  AO  for  eboosing  parliament-men,  to  make 
Uws  te  good  goTemmenty  proteot  oar  property,  and  presenre  tbe  peaee  i*'*  In  refer- 
eaestotbeae  disordeia,  tbe  'Tatkr'  Immoroosly  remarks^  ''Tbat  if  tbe  wbole  people 
woe  to  enter  into  »  eonrse  ef  abstUMnee,  and  eat  nothing  b«t  water-gmel  for  a  fortnigbt, 
it  would  abate  tbe  rage  and  animosity  of  parties,  and  not  a  little  oontribote  to  tbe  care 
cf  a  distraeted  nation«"f 

At  tbis  time,  many  rnmoars  were  in  eireolatton  of  plots  and  eonspiraeies  to  Mng  in 
tbe  Pketender*  It  was  giyen  oat  tbat  tbe  Freneb  were  to  land  a  body  of  ten  tboosand 
troops  to  assist  in  tbe  design,  and  tbat  tbere  was  a  strong  party  in  tbe  nation  ready  to 
j<»atbeni«  Letters  were  indnstrioosfy  spread  aboat,  and  iMmd  in  tbe  pnblic  streets,  impli- 
eeting  many  pemns  of  eonseqaenoe,  and  Ibll  of  dpbers  and  balf-sentenees,  pointing  oat 
tbe  partienlar  indiTidoali.  Of  tiiese  eontrivanees  to  alarm  tbe  people,  De  Foe  bad  no 
good  opinion.  He  observes  tbat  tbe  nation  was  not  tben  ripe  for  snob  a  plot,  nor  were 
the  measnres  of  tbe  party  tbat  wonld  be  most  inclined  to  it  in  snflioient  forwardness  for 
itB  exeeotiott ;  bat  tbat  wbate?er  migbt  be  tbe  alterior  design  of  tbe  Jacobites  and  Higb- 
fyen,  tbeir  pnsbing  it  forward  jast  tben  woald  be  fiital  to  tbeir  objeot4  Amongst  tbe 
delittioM  of  the  times,  it  was  onblosbingly  giTon  oat,  tbat  tbe  Wbigs  and  Dissenters 
were  fovoarable  to  tbe  Pretender ;  a  ibllaey  tbos  exposed  by  our  aatbor : — **  We  bare 
s  wild  si^gestaon,  and  tbe  party  hare  taken  some  pains,  in  tbis  time  of  public  delusion, 
to  posMss  the  poor  abused  country-people  with  tbis  wild  stoiy : — ^Tbat  the  Dissenters  are 
&r  the  Pretender,  tbat  tbe  Wbigs  are  turned  Jacobites^  tbat  tbe  Low-churobmen  are 
Atheiits,  and  that  the  bishops  are  Presbyterians.  But  these  things  will  die  of  thom- 
■dves,  and  the  persons  accused  need  be  under  no  concern  for  clearing  their  reputation 
from  that  scaadaL  You  migbt  as  well  accose  the  Scotch  kirk  to  be  for  episcopacy,  the 
Non-jorors  for  King  William,  and  the  High-flyers  for  a  calTcs'-bead  feast  I  Yet,  such 
utbe  present  infotnation,  that  the  poor  people  are  really  ready  to  foney  such  things  as 
fimdy  as  tbey  believe  anything."  He  adds,  <«  If  tbe  Pretender  is  kept  out  till  tbe  Whigs 
ud  DisMnten  concur  to  bring  him  in,  we  may  be  all  easy,  and  be  may  e'en  go  andhang^ 
huDielf ;  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  as  to  tbat  matter,  but  to  despair  and  die."  || 

Unripe  as  the  nation  was  at  tbis  time  for  any  exertions  in  fovonr  of  tbe  Pretender, 
it  is  certain  thai  tbe  change  in  tbe  ministiy  inspired  hopes  in  bis  adherents,  and  they 
eoBtinaed  to  be  fed  until  the  dose  of  tbe  reign.  At  this  time  there  appeared  a  remark- 
^  pamphlet,  entitled  *  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  tbe  Court  of  St  Germain's  to  one 
of  his  Frienda  in  England ;  containing  a  Memorial  aboot  Methods  for  setting  the  Pre- 
tender upon  the  Tbrone  of  Gveat  Britain.  Loudon :  1710.'  Tbis  pretended  discovesy  was 
pnbsUy.of  Eng^Usb  maBufoeture,  and  written  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  tbe  state 
of  parties  in  Ei^land.  He  gave  a  bng  list  of  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  Jacobites, 
Md,  as  De  Foe  says,  let  out  some  important  confessions.  Tbe  letter  says,—*'  Tbat 
uoe  tbe  Prince  of  Orange  was  the  great  cause  of  all  tbeir  misfortnnes,  it  will  always  be 
^giest  point  gained  to  lessen  tbe  esteem  for  bim,  and  to  blacken  bis  memory  as  much  as 
PMoble.'*  Upon  this  De  Foe  remarks,  **  Tbe  poor  unfortunate  autbor  of  tiie  *  Review,* 
who  bad  tbe  honour  once  to  serve,  and  if  I  may  say  it  with  humblest  acknowledgments, 
to  be  bdored  by  that  glorious  prince,  has  nm  a  strange  variety  of  fete  for  bis  seal  for  tbe 
l^oBoa/and  memoiy  of  bis  person  and  actions.    By  governments  ruined,  by  pretence  of 
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JQttioe  pmubed,  b/  enemiei  nproadiedy  and  «ven  bj  ProtMtntt  writeriy  ptvUndiiy  tb* 
dafenoe  cf  our  coiiatitiitiMiy  loorTiloiialy  insulted  for  adhering  to  bis  lerviee,  and  yindioa- 
ting  bsf  cbaraeter.  And  now  it  iqtpean  tbai  the  bhokening  the  memoiy  of  tbii  prinoe  ia 
the  first  maiim  of  the  politios  of  St  Gkrinain's  towards  preparing  a  way  fbr  the  Pre- 


'9  * 


Another  work  reltfting  to  the  Pretender^  that  appeared  just  before  the  dissoliition  of 
atnd  has  been  grf en  to  De  Foe,  is  ^  Reasons  against  reeeiying  the  Pretender. 
Tog^tiier  with  some  (faeries  of  the  utmost  importanee  to  Gfta*  Britain.  Lend.  A. 
Baldwin.  1710."  Theobjeetofthewriter  istoalannthenationwithaproi^eet  of  the 
eonseqnenoes  that  wonld  result  from  the  admission  of  the  Pretender,  but  there  seems  no 
good  reason  for  attribvting  it  to  our  anther. 

As  De  Foe  new  wrote  with  great  eantion,  and  abstained  tnm  attacking  the  mini- 
stersy  he  was  oharged  witii  wavering  in  his  polities.  To  this  he  makes  the  following 
reply: — ^'^The  anther  of  this  paper,  finding  the  tmes  perilons,  tiie  age  censorions, 
enemies  fivions,  friends  oantioas,  and  espousing  troth  dai^eroos,  and  knowing  not  how 


long  he  may  be  permitted  to  speak  in  this  manner,  humbly  desbws  to  state  a  little  the 
case  of  this  paper  and  its  author.  It  is  now  seven  years  since  this,  work  first  began, 
during  which  time  the  author  has  had  the  fiite  of  pleasing  and  displeasing  in  their  tHm, 
as  must  be  the  lot  of  every  man  who  writes  in  an  age  when  so  many  parties  have  alter- 
nately governed,  and  where  the  men  of  the  ^ame  party  have  so  often  been  of  several 
opinions  abotit  the  same  thing.  All  the  world  will  bear  me  witness  that  this  is  not 
a  Tory  paper,  as  the  rage  with  which  I  am  daily  treated  win  testify.  Yet»  because  I 
cannot  run  the  length  that  some  would  have  me,  new  scandals  fill  their  mouths ;  and  now 
they  report  I  am  gone  over  to  the  new  ministry.  These  are  the  men  who,  it  seems^  are 
angry  that  I  write  for  upholding  credit,  without  regard  to  changes  in  the  administration. 
I  hKve  had  some  conference  with  these  men,  and  I  thank  God  I  have ;  for  it  has  taught 
me  to  abhor  their  temper,  pity  their  ftdly,  and  laugh  at  their  censure.  The  scaadaly 
therefore,  of  changing  my  principles,  because  I  am  not  for  ruining  my  country,  is  what  I 
despise.  I  Aalk  trouble  the  world  with  no  more  apologies.  The  method  I  shall  take  for 
the  future  in  speaking  of  public  affiurs,  will  be  ynth  the  same  desire  to  support  and  de- 
fend truth,  yet  with  more  caution  of  embroiling  myself  with  a  party  that  has  no  mercy, 
and  for  a  par^  that  has  no  sense  of  service.'* 

In  November  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  where  he  stayed  for  some  time,  most  pro- 
bably engaged  in  some  secret  service.    During  the  whole  of  his  stay  there,  he  fiamished 
the  materials  for  the  '  Review;*  and  he  continued  it,  amidst  sU  hJs  other  avocations,  on 
his  return,  witii  unabated  diligence.    There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  his  worldly  cirenni-> 
stances  were  now  pretty  comfortable,  for  he  describes  himsctf  as  writing  his  *  Review  *  in 
^  a  nice  retirement "  at  Newington,  a  pleasant  ritnation,  endeared  to  him,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  recollections  of  his  boyish  years.    There  were  not  wanting  enemies  who,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  effect  of  De  Foe's  writings,  afterwards  asserted  that  during  thia 
period  his  pen  had  been  employed  in  the  composition  of  Tory  tracts  and  pamphlets — ^the 
implied  eondition,  as  they  woidd  have  ns  to  understand,  of  the  continuance  of  his  allow* 
ance.    But  we  shaU  soon  have  to  notice  a  most  speaking  instance  of  the  folseness  of  these 
charges.    When  Harley  himself,  bred  in  revolutionary  prindplee,  first  came  into  power, 
he  did  so,  indeed,  by  the  aid  of  the  Tory  party ;  but  he  had  neither  espoused  their  prino^ 
ciples  in  their  foil  extent,  nor  did  he  consent  to  anything  like  a  total  expulsion  of  ibe 
Whigs  from  office ;  for  tids  last  part  of  his  policy,  indeed,  as  our  readers  may  remember^ 
he  was  some  years  afterwards  severely  blamed  by  Swift  in  the  eelebnited  *  Free  Thoughts 
on  the  State  of  Public  Affiairs.'    But  the  minister's  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  strengthen 
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own  power  by  eaRying  along  with  him  as  many  of  the  more  moderate  Whigi  as  he 
could  detach  from  Godolphin's  party ;  and  if  he  fiedled  nHimately  in  the  attainment  of 
this  object,  the  bUune  was  more  impntable  to  the  fiery  and  aadaoions  temper  of  his  ool« 
kagne,  Bolingbrokey  than  to  him.  As  yet,  however,  Bolingbroke  Mms^  had  act 
entirely  fbigotten  the  Whig  prineiples,  in  which  he  also  had  been  edncated ;  or  if  saoh  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  mind,  it  was  not  suspected  even  by  those  who  knew  him 
beat. 

Be  Foe,  in  troth,  less  than  any  one  ^ther  of  the  political  rulers  of  that  period,  or  even 
than  any  of  its  political  writers,  seems  to  have  merited  the  blame  of  versatility  in  politi« 
eal  principles ;  he  wrote  agidnst  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  although  by  doing  so  he  most  have 
known  he  was  thwarting  Harley  in  tiie  dearest  and  most  important  of  eH  his  meaaores. 
Yet  his  honesty  doeB  not  appear  even  in  this  delieate  faistance  to  have  lost  him  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minister. 

Dnring  this  residence  in  Scotland,  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  grateftil  hr  his 
ibrmer  aervioes,  empowered  him  to  publish  the  ^  Edinburgh  Conraat,'  in  the  room  of 
Adam  Rooge.  This  was  the  second  newspaper  publiehed  in  Scotland,  and  was  projeeted  by 
James  Watson  in  1705.  The  fir#t  was  the  *  Edmburgh  Gaaette,'  established  by  the  same 
writer,  and  printed  by  authority  in  1099.  This,  and  his  ^  Review/  the  matter  fSnr  whioh 
he  regnlariy  transmitted  to  London,  seem  to  have  occupied  neariy  all  his  literary  leisare 
during  his  absence  from  England ;  but  alter  he  had  issued  forty-five  numbers  of  the 
*  Courant,'  he  relinquished  it  to  **  the  heirs  and  suoeessors  of  Andrew  Anderson,  printer 
to  the  queen,  the  city,  and  the  college.''    De  Foe  retonied  to  London  in  March,  1711. 

During  his  absence,  our  author  was  aesailed  in  a  penny  pamphlet,  called  'A  Hu^ 
and  Cry  after  Daniel  De  Foe  and  his  Coventry  Beast ;  with  a  Letter  from  that  worthy 
Horae-eourser  to  a  Friend  of  Mr  Mayo  in  Coventry,  that  lent  it  him.  London :  1711/ 
Thia  libd  recites  that  De  Foe's  travelling  occasions  leading  him,  about  three  years  since, 
into  Warwickshire,  ^to  encourage  the  f^Mrtion  there  as  well  as  elsewhere,  he  could  not 
but  pay  his  respects  to  the  brethren,  who  at  times  were  very  numerous  in  Coventry  ;** 
that  he  there  hired  a  horse  of  one  Mayo^  which  he  took  with  him  into  Scotland ;  and 
that  neither  the  animal  nor  the  hire  of  him  had  been  heard  of  since.  A  letter  is  added, 
said  to  be  written  by  De  Foe,  in  reply  to  one  that  had  been  left  fbr  him  at  his  printer's, 
but  its  eoBtents  prove  it  a  manifest  forgeiy.  In  reply  to  this  libel,  De  Foe  puUished  the 
true  state  of  the  case  in  one  of  his  *  Reviews,'  from  which  it  appears,  that  '^  about  three 
years  since,  the  author  going  to  Scotland,  a  gentlemaa  who  went  with  him,  his  horse 
fiJHi^  lame,  was  obHged  to  leave  him  at  Coventry  and  hire  another ;  so  that,  in  the  first 
place,  tile  story  is  a  falsity  as  to  the  person ;  fbr  the  author  of  the  *  Review '  hired  no 
hone  at  all,  neither  was  the  other  person  any  servant,  or  otherwise  belonging  to  him,  but 
a  travelBng  companion."  It  appears  that  the  hire  of  the  horse  Was  paid  down,  and  a 
farther  sum  agreed  upon  for  the  purchase,  in  case  it  was  not  returned.  De  Foe*8  friend, 
settfing  in  Scotland,  kept  the  horse,  and  remitted  the  money  to  Coventry ;  but  the  horse- 
dealer  had  hitherto  declined  recerring  it,  there  being  a  dispute  between  them  as  to  the 
price.  Such  is  the  substance  of  a  story  that  was  made  the  ground  of  a  senseless  dander 
against  our  author,  who  considered  it  little  deserving  of  notice,  but  thought  fit  to  state  it 
eorreetly,  **  forthe  sake  of  some  people  who  are  willing  to  lay  hold  of  any  shift  to  reproach 
the  man  they  hate.** 

Oar  Mtflior's  most  frequent  assulant  at  this  time  was  Dyer,  the  new's-writer,  who 
dealt  largely  in  personalities,  and  was  far  from  particular  in  the  means  he  employed  for 
advaaoDg  the  cause  of  High-church.  His  libels  upon  private  individnals  sometimes  ez- 
poaed  him  to  summary  chastlsemetit,  but  this  did  not  cure  him  of  the  eaeoethei  seribentN. 
Hiafreifaettt  elaflfauigB  with  De  Foe,  which  produced  a  waste  of  words  that  often  degene- 
natvd  into  scandal  and  abuse,  indlieed  our  author  at  this  tune  to  propose  a  literary  truce. 
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that  each  might  advocate  his  cause  without  penonal  lefleotioiuiy  and  whilst  they  oontiniied 
to  differ,  might  express  their  sentiments  in  language  restrained  by  the  decencies  of  liCs ; 
but  the  strict  observance  of  such  a  treaty  could  scarcely  be  expected  at  a  period  so  dis- 
tinguished for  political  strife.  The  letter  from  De  Foe  to  Dyer  on  this  point  is  among 
the  Harleian  MSS.  (No.  7001,  folio  269}  in  the  British  Museum,  is  directed  to  '<  Mr  Dyer, 
Shoe  lane,"  and  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Mr  Dyer, — I  have  your  letter.  I  am  rather  glad  to  find  yon  put  it  upon  the  trial 
who  was  aggressor,  than  justify  a  thing  which  I  am  sure  yon  cannot  approve ;  and  in 
this,  I  assure  you,  I  am  far  from  injuring  yon,  and  refer  yon  to  the  time  when  long  since 
you  had  wrote  J  never  fled  from  Justices  one  Sammon  being  taken  np  for  printing  a 
libel,  and  I  being  then  on  a  journey,  nor  the  least  charge  against  me  for  being  concerned 
in  it  by  anybody  but  your  letter,  i^en  I  was  in  Scotland  on  the  affair  of  the  Union ;  and 
I  assure  you,  when  my  paper  had  not  in  the  least  mentioned  yon»  and  those  I  refer  to 
time  and  date  for  the  proof  ol 

"  I  mention  this  only  in  defence  of  my  last  letter,  in  which  I  said  no  more  of  it  than 
to  let  you  see  I  did  not  merit  such  treatment ;  and  could  nevertheless  be  content  to  ren- 
der any  service  to  you,  though  I  thought  myself  hardly  used. 

<*  But  to  state  the  matter  fiurly  between  you  and  I,  as  writing  for  different  interests, 
and  so  possibly  coming  under  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  jarring  in  several  cases,  I  am 
ready  to  make  a  foir  truce  of  honour  with  yon,  v/s.  that  if  what  either  party  are  doing  or 
saying  may  clash  with  the  party  we  are  for,  and  urge  us  to  speak,  it  shall  be  done 
without  naming  cither's  name,  and  without  personal  reflections  ;  and  thus  we  may  di£&r 
still,  and  yet  preserve  both  the  Christian  and  the  gentleman. 

**  This,  I  think,  is  an  offer  may  satisfy  you*  I  have  not  been  desirous  of  giving  just 
offence  to  you,  neither  would  I  to  any  man,  however  I  may  differ  from  him ;  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  affront  a  man's  person  because  I  do  not  join  with  him  in  prin- 
ciple. I  please  myself  with  being  the  first  proposer  of  so  fair  a  treaty  with  you,  becanae 
I  believe,  as  you  cannot  deny  its  being  very  honourable,  so  it  u  not  less  so  in  coming  first 
from  me,  who,  I  believe,  could  convince  you  of  my  having  been  the  first  and  most  ill  treated ; 
for  forther  proof  of  which  I  refor  yon  to  your  letters  at  the  time  I  was  threatened  by  the 
envoy  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

**  However,  Mr  Dyer,  this  is  a  method  which  may  end  what  is  past,  and  preyent 
what  is  future  ;  and  if  refused,  the  future  part,  I  am  sure,  cannot  lie  at  my  door. 

'*  As  to  your  letter,  your  proposal  is  so  agreeable  to  me,  that,  truly,  without  it  I 
could  not  have  taken  the  thing  at  all ;  lior  it  would  have  been  a  trouble  intolerable  both 
to  you  as  well  as  to  me  to  take  your  letter,  every  post^  first  from  you,  and  then  send  it  to 
the  post-house. 

<<  Your  method  of  sending  to  the  black  box  is  just  what  I  designed  to  propose,  and 
Mr  Shaw  will  doubtless  take  it  of  you.  If  yon  think  it  needful  for  me  to  speak  to  him,  it 
shall  be.  done.  What  I  want  to  know  is  oaJy  the  charge,  and  that  you  will  order  it  eon- 
stantly  to  be  sent,  upon  hinting  whereof  I  shall  send  you  the  names.  Wishing  you  suc- 
cess in  all  things  (your  opinions  of  government  excepted),  I  am, 

«  Your  humble  servant, 
**  Newington,  June  17, 1710."  "  Djb  Fok." 

The  factions  of  the  time  had  given  birth  to  a  new  paper,  superior  in  talent  to  most 
that  had  gone  before  it,  but  as  devoid  of  good  breeding  as  the  lowest  of  its  contempo- 
raries. An  affectation  of  contempt  for  other  writers  was  one  of  the  arts  employed  by  the 
*  Examiner '  to  supplant  them  in  public  opinion,  and  those  who  conducted  it  were  well 
aware  of  its  power  upon  persons  not  qualified  to  judge  of  their  pretensions.  De  Foe 
naturally  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  its  vituperation ;  but  he  was  not  a  person  to  be 
attacked  with  impunity,  even  by  so  great  a  master  of  the  art  as  Swift.    *^  I  wonder 
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mneh,"  tays  he,  **  to  hear  an  ftuthor,  who  first  calls  the  '  Observator '  and  the  '  Review  * 
stnpid  and  iUiteiatey  should  q[«iit  his  talkiiig  to  men  of  sense,  to  talk  to  these  idiots. 
NoWy  what  the  *  Observator '  may  do  I  say  nothing ;  bat,  as  I  have  all  along  pnietised 
with  many  other  saeh  scuriloos,  angry  sons  of  emptiness,  so  I  shall  still — answer  and 
say  ndkimg,**  He  asks  the  *  Examiner '  how  it  is,  sinoe  he  boasts  of  so  much  learning, 
that  he  cornea  to  hare  so  little  manners  ?  **1  know  nothing,*'  says  he,  **  that  can  render 
a  gentkanaa  so  contemptible  as  to  lose  his  breeding ;  nor  does  any  difference  of  persons 
disehaige  the  ohNgation  of  good  manners.  The  author  of  the  *  Examiner  *  haughtily  tells 
the  worid  that  he  has  kept  a  footman ;  and  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
'Review'  has  been  in  tiiat  capacity,  yet  he  treats  him  as  a  man  of  behavioor  wonld  not 
treat  a  iMtman.'*  He  tells  the  *  Examiner  *  that  the  *  Review  *  is  not  npon  equal  terms 
with  him  in  the  use  of  KUingsgate  language,  and  adds,  **  There  is  a  knoym^  story  of  the 
mastiff  andtiie  little  spaniel,  which  I  could  also  refer  him  to,  as  most  proper  for  such  an 
author ;  hut  I  leaTeitand  him.  i  When  he  is  tired  he  will  have  done  ;  and  when  he  is  done, 
be  will  be  tired,  t  Happy  is  the  *  Review  'in  pinching  this  party,  and  making  them  rave  at 
this  rate ;  it  is  an  immortal  testimony  to  the  victory  of  truth,  given  by  its  enemies.'* 

The  ill-Qsage  our  author  received  from  the  high  party  is  circumstantially  related  in 
ids  *  Review*  for  December  16, 1710,  which  records  some  curious  particulars  : — *^  Lest  I 
ehonld  some  time  or  other,  as  God  shall  let  loose  their  hands,  fiJl  into  the  power  of  this 
enraged  party,  give  me  leave  to  show  a  little  how  they  have  treated  the  author  of  this 
paper,  that  it  may  stand  upon  record  against  them ;  and  1*11  be  very  brief: — When 
railiog  in  print,  bullying,  and  hectoring  would  not  silence  him,  letters  were  sent 
threateniiig  to  murder  him.  His  house  was  marked  to  be  pulled  down  by  the  rabble, 
and  he  was  assured  by  writing  and  by  messengers  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  The  very 
printer  was  threatened  to  have  his  house  mobbed  for  printing  it.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  prosecute  the  paper  at  the  Old  Bailey,  at  Guildhall,  and  at  Westminster ;  but 
when  no  jury  could  be  found  to  present  it,  and  no  crime  to  present  for,  that  was  let  foil. 
Otiier  measures  were  taken  to  embrofl  him  witii  the  government ;  but  still  aU  was  in 
vain.  When  this  ikiled,  endeavours  were  made  to  rouse  sleeping  lions,  and  harass  him 
irith  dormant  creditors  ;  men  who,  satisfied  with  the  frequent  offers  he  had  made  of  a 
complete  surrender  of  his  effects,  had  declined  for  seventeen  years  a  fruitless  cruelty 
upon  a  man  who  had  given  such  evidence  of  his  integrity.  However,  some  mischief  of 
this  kind  they  brought  him  into ;  and  when  he  had  extricated  himself  from  that,  the 
same  perjured  villabi  that  insulted  Mr  Daniel  Burgess  for  a  sham  pretence  well  known, 
assaulted  him,  took  fifteen  guineas  from  him  to  get  out  of  his  hands  again,  which  extortion 
he  is  now  under  legal  proeecntion  for,  and  may  speedily  be  brought  to  justice.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  same  villain  entered  his  house  on  the  Sabbath-day  without  any  legal 
warrant,  or  the  least  pretence,  in  order,  upon  a  sham,  to  get  him  into  custody,  and  betray 
bim,  whedier  to  murderers  or  creditors  he  yet  knows  not.  Then  sets  of  rogues  were  em- 
ployed after  this  to  take  out  sham  writs  in  names  not  known,  and  men  that  were  not 
offieera  pretended  to  arrest  him ;  which  pretended  officers  are  now  under  prosecution 
also,  and  one  of  them  has  confessed  the  foot.  He  has  been  often  beset,  waylaid,  and 
dogged  into  dark  passages ;  yet,  when  they  have  actually  met  him,  and  found  him  pre- 
pared for  his  defence,  their  hearts  have  failed  them  ;  for  villains  are  always  cowardly. 
And  an  tida^  *tis  evident,  is  for  writing  this  paper. 

''And  now,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  Mr  Examiner  i»  follmg  npon  me  with 
much  nobe^  but  little  diot ;  many  ill  names,  but  no  argument.  After  idiots  which  is 
the  first  mark  of  distinction,  comes  iUUerate:  much  wit  in  that,  truly;  for  how 
should  an  idiot  but  be  illiterate?  This  brings  a  remark  into  my  thoughts  that 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  make:  we  have  abundance  of  learned  fools  in  the 
woridy  and  ignorant  wise  men.    How  often  have  I  seen  a  man  boast  of  his  letters 
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and  hiB  load  of  leaniing,  and  be  ignorant  in  the'  ooniinon  nflcewaiy  aeqoiienients 
ihat  fit  a  man  for  the  teirioe  of  himfidf  and  of  his  counfcxy.  I  know  a  man  at  this  time, 
a  mtnistery  who  iB  a  eritic  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  a  complete  mafter  of  thp  Latin ; 
yet  it  woold  make  a  man  binih  to  read  a  letter  from  lujn,  sleep  to  hear  him  pyoaehy  and 
nek  to  read  his  books.  Again,  I  know  another  that  is  an  orator  in  the  Latin,  a  walking 
index  of  books,  has  all  the  libraries  in  Europe  in  his  head,  from  the  Y^tiean  at  Rome  to 
the  learned  oolleotion  of  Dr  Salmon  at  fleet  Ditch ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  a  oynie 
in  behanoor,  a  friry  in  temper,  nnpolite  in  conyenatiosi,  aboaiTe  in  langoage,  and  ungo- 
vernable in  passion.    Is  this  to  be  learned  I    Thenjmqr  I  still  be  illiterate. 

^  I  faaTo  been  in  my  time  pretty  well  master  of  fire  laognages,  and  have  not  lost  them 
yet,  thoogh  I  write  no  IhU  over  my  door,  nor  set  Latin  quotations  in  any  part  of  the 
*  Review*'  But,  to  my  irreparable  loss,  I  was  bred  only  by  halves ;  lor  my  &ther,  for- 
getting Juno's  royal  aeademy*  Isft  the  language  of  Billingsgate  quite  out  of  n^  educa- 
tion. Henoe  I  am  peifeotly  illiterate  in  the  polite  style  of  the  street^  and  am  not  fit  to 
oonverse  with  the  porters  and  carmen  of  quality,  who  grace  their  dietion  with  the  beauties 
of  calling  names,  and  cursing  their  neighbour  witii  a  bonne  grace*  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  fight  a  raecaly  but  never  could  muster  the  eloquence  of  calling  a  man  so ;  nor  am  I 
yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  laureated  at  her  M^^esty's  bear-garden.  I  have  also, 
UiUerate  as  I  am,  made  a  little  progress  in  science.  I  read  *  Eudid's  Elements^'  and  yet 
never  found  the  mathematical  description  of  a  sewrrilam  gentkmm*  I  have  read  logio, 
but  could  never  see  a  syllogism  formed  upon  the  notion  of  it.  I  went  some  length  in 
physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  and  could  never  find  between  the  two  ends  of  nature, 
generation  and  coimption,  one  species  out  cf  which  such  a  creature  oould  be  formed.  I 
thought  myself  master  of  geography,  and  to  possess  snfficient  skill  in  astronomy  to  have 
set  up  for  a  country  almanao-wiiter ;  yet  eonld  in  nrnth^r  of  the  glebes  find  either  in 
what  part  of  tiie  world  such  a  faeterogeneons  creature  lives,  nor  m^der  the  inflneaee  of 
what  heavenly  body  he  can  be  produced.  From  whenoe  I  oonclu4e  ve^  frankly  that 
eithtf  there  is  no  such  oreatnre  in  the  wmid,  or  that,  according  to  ilfr  JBxofwm'^  I  am  a 
stupid  idiot,  and  a  veiy  illiterate  fldlow.''^ 

De  Foe  met  with  as  much  injustice  from  the  publie  authorities  as  from  private 
individuals.  The  issue  of  the  prosecution  above  alluded  to  is  thus  related  by  himself : — 
**  It  is  but  lately  that  I  troubled  the  world  with  a  complaint  of  the  barbarous  usage  I 
met  with  from  a  villain's  waiting  and  watching  for  m^,  under  a  pretence  to  arrest,  though 
without  a  warrant,  and  whether  to  mnrther  or  deliver  me  up  tp  those  that  should,  is  like, 
for  want  of  justice,  to  remain  a  secret.  I  took  up  lately  one  of  these  fellows  with  a  sham 
writ.  He  had  taken  money  of  a  man  employed  by  me  formerly  to  treat  with  him,  be- 
lieving him  then  to  have  been  an  officer.  This  yillain  I  had  long  pursued,  and  at  laat 
apprehended.  He  begged,  confessed,  offered  to  refund  the  money,  and  pay  the  charges  ; 
but,  not  discovering  his  aceompliees,  he  was  carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Sir  H'^-^y  B  ■  Ids.  The  justtee,  when  he  heard  the  first  com- 
plaint, readily  granted  his  warrant ;  the  ease  was  so  blade  he  could  not  but  resolve  to 
punish  it.  The  rogue  is  brought  before  him,  a  lawyer  appeass,  makes  put  the  foot,  and 
the  justice  discovered  some  indignation  at  the  crime.  But  as  soon  as  he  ^eard  the  pxo- 
SeetD^r  was  Daniel  De  Foe,  author  eftiie  *  Review,'  he  oaUs  the  gentleman  that  jdeaded 
it  a  rogue,  though  as  honest  a  man  as  himself  and,  by  the  way,  no  Whig,  diM^haigea 
the  warrant,  and  bids  theviMain  keep  the  money ;  which,  itx  all  that»  he  diaU  mot  do, 
ner  shall  the  justice  himself  escape  the  shame  of  his  partiality,  for  giving  orders  to  a 
eheat  to  keep  what  he  owned  to  have  been  unjustly  gotten*  ExceUent  justice  this  to 
auke  n  nailion  flenrinh* 
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^  Wtfl,  this  is  all  on  one  side/'  obserres  oor  author,  who  proceeds  to  relate  a  dis- 
lumovmUe  transaction  that  implicated  some  Whigs  : — ^^  On  board  of  a  ship/'  sajs  he^ 
<*  I  loaded  some  goods.  The  master  is  a  Whig»  of  a  kind  more  particnlar  than  ordinaiy. 
He  eomes  to  the  port,  my  bill  of  lading  is  produced,  my  title  to  my  goods  nndispnted ; 
00  elsno,  no  preiraee ;  bat  my  goods  cannot  be  fonnd.  The  ship  sailed  again,  and  I  am 
told  my  goods  are  earned  baok,  and  all  the  reason  given  is  tiiat  they  belong  to  De  Foe, 
soAor  of  the  ^Reriew,'  and  he  is  tnmed  about,  and  writes  for  ke^inng  op  tiie  public 
oedil.  Thus,  geirtkmen,  I  am  ready  to  be  assassinated,  arrested  without  warranty 
robbed  and  plundered  by  all  sides ;  I  can  neither  trade  nor  live ;  and  what  is  this  for  ? 
Only,  as  I  can  yet  see,  because  there  being  &nltB  on  both  sides»  I  tell  both  sides  of  it  too 
plainly."* 

Writing  in  the  month  of  BCavoh,  De  Foe  says :—'' He  that  will  speak  at  all  must 
qpesk  quickly ;  and  he  that  has  bat  a  little  while  to  speak  ought  to  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose." This  r«mark  was  suggested  by  a  projected  tax  upon  printed  papers  and 
pampUels,  Um  ol^ect  of  which  was  to  siqi^press  the  fry  of  small  writers  who  gave  so 
mach  annoyanoe  to  men  in  power.  Pamphlets  now  flew  about  the  nation  like  hail ;  and  in 
theie  the  pretensions  of  all  parties  were  casTassed,  and  their  actions  libelled  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  serenil  writers.  A  ministiy  founded  upon  pnbMo  opinion,  and 
honest  in  its  designs,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  snob  missiles ;  but  the  one  now  existing 
wts  Tulnerable  upon  so  many  points  that  theare  iiras  ample  room  for  soreness,  which 
eodd  not  be  healed  by  sQenee,  nor  by  the  eloquenoe  of  its  own  writers.  Towards  the 
end  of  this  year  no  fewerthan  fourteen  persons  were  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  for  piint- 
ii^  seditloua  pamphlets ;  and  as  their  crime  wpw  not  specified,  thc^y  loudly  complained 
that  at  this  rate  tbe  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  might  be  couTerted  into  a  Spanish 
inqurisition.  Upon  a  subject  so  intimately  comieoted  with  liberty,  so  important  to  the 
dSffnsion  d  just  opinions  upon  ereiy  subject  that  is  interesting  to  man,  De  Foe  wrote 
largely  and  wen  in  his  <  Beriew.' 

In  the  month  of  March  Haxley  iaid  before  the  House  of  Commons  his  project  for 
s  tiudeto  the  South  Ses^^  scheme  upon.whi^h  bo  oalonlated  for  payii^  off  the  national 
debt.  The  idea,  ho|perer,  was  by  no  mcfns  new,  baring  been  suggested  to  Godolpbin, 
who  laid  it  aside  vitil  a  eonyeni^t .  opportunity  offiared  for  giring  it  mature  consi- 
deration ;  nor  did  it  a|^>ear  to  be  any  more  than  what  an  ordinary  inind  might  haye  in- 
Tented.  Harley  had  no  sooner  disclosed  it,  than  Boehesier  and  his  party  vented  their 
ridicule,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  it ;  but  he  oTerpownred  opposition,  and  it 
was  received  with  an  implieit  coBfidenee  that  superseded  investigation.  So  great  was 
the  in&tnation  in  its  fovonr,  that  it  was  even  extolled  as  an  effort  oAgenins  and  patriotism 
wrpnsrfng  all  his  former  merits.  ¥4 

A  subjeet  of  so  much  importance  to  the  CNsqpiitiy  was  not  likely  4ii  escape  the  atten- 
tionofPe  Foe,  iHiodJasussed  it  at  some  length  in  his  *  Review;*  buttjir  strips  Hariey  of 
•oy  daim  to  the  invention*  He  had  himssif,  long  before,  projected  tl^  establishment  of 
A  tiade  witii  SouHi  America,  by  the  settlement  of  a  colony  there  ;  and  had  suggested  a 
phsi  of  tiie  kind  to  tike  government,  as  the  least  eostly  and  most  effectual  way  of  dis- 
tresrii^  Spain,  and  diminishing  the  power  and  resources  of  Franoe.  ^*  I  had  the  honour/' 
ttys  he,  *^  to  lay  a  proposal  before  his  late  M^esty,  King  William,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  war,  for  eainrying  the  war,  net  into  CM  l^9«in,  but  into  America;  which  proposal  his 
Majesty  approved  c|;  and  ftiHy  prepesdd  to  put  it  in  ei^eontion,  had  not  death^  to  our 
unapeskalble  grie^  prevented  him.  And  yet  I  would  have  my  readers  distinguish  with 
me,  thatt  there  is  idwaya  a  manifest  difierence  betwoen  easzyiag  on  a  war  in  America,  and 
eettling  a  trade  there ;  and  I  shall  not  foil  to  speak  distinctly  to  thi$  diference  ipi  its 
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turn.  And  becanie  I  purpose  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  mibjeety  and  to  make  wliat  I 
Bhall  say  on  this  head,  as  Ikr  as  my  eapaeity  extends,  a  peifeet  tiiongh  short  oompendiam 
both  of  Spanish  and  English  oonimeroe  as  they  respect  each  other,  either  in  Eorope  or 
America,  I  shall  first  lay  down  what  the  drcmnstanees  of  this  trade  are,  how  earned  on, 
and  by  whom,  and  how  ht  we  are  coneemed  m  them.**  ^  These  points  are  illnstittted  by 
our  author  at  considerable  length.  He  then  prooeeds  to  correot  some  misconoeptiotts  ef 
our  people  with  relation  to  this  trade,  which  they  were  not  to  expect  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  French  enjoyed  it.  **  In  this,**  says  he,  ^  I  am  far  from  dengning  to  dis- 
courage this  new  undertaking,  which  I  profess  to  believe  a  reiy  happy  one  ;  bat  to  cor- 
rect these  wild  notions,  it  seems  needful  to  ascertain  what  we  ate  to  understand  by  a 
trade  to  the  South  Seas,  and  what  not,  that  in  the  first  place  our  enemies  may  not  make 
a  wrong  improvement  of  it,  our  friends  in  Spain  may  not  take  umbrage  at  it,  and  our 
people  at  home  may  not  grow  big  with  wild  expectations,  wfaidi  mq(ht  end  in  chagrin 
and  disappointment.'*  He  says,  ^*  There  is  room  enough  on  the  westen  eoMt  of 
America  for  us  to  establish  a  flourishing  trade,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
Spaniards ;"  and  intimates,  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  which  they  hardly  meddle 
with,  combining  eyery  advantage  of  soil  and  climate,  besides  plenty  of  gold  and  silter, 
as  an  effectual  foundation  for  all  manner  cf  commeroe.  The  industry  and  oiterprise  d 
the  English  in  such  a  situation,  he  says,  would  open  a  wide  door  for  the  consumption  of 
our  manufitctures,  and  bring  a  vast  revenue  of  WMhh  to  our  own  country.* 

These  various  matters  were  embodied  by  our  author  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  arranged  in  a  methodical  form,  and 
treated  at  ftdl  length.  It  viras  published  in  the  following  September,  onder  the  title  of 
*  An  Essay  on  the  South  Sea  Trade.    London :  1710.**    8vo. 

The  station  to  which  Harley  had  raised  himself  by  his  intrigues,  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  his  political  associates,  occasioned  rarious  speculations  as  to  his  foture 
conduct.  Although  the  mystery  that  he  affected  in  aD  transactions  of  a  publie  nature 
was  such  as  to  set  conjecture  at  defiance,  yet  those  who  imagined  themselves  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  opinions,  argued  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  nation  as  their  own 
wishes  or  their  political  bias  dictated.  As  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  with  large  pro- 
fessions of  moderation,  it  brought  him  the  support  of  those  who  would  have  withheld  it 
from  the  other  ministers.  De  Foe,  who  was  in  this  number,  always  gave  him  credit  for 
the  political  virtue  upon  which  he  so  highly  rained  himself  and  published  a  work  at  this 
time,  in  which  he  lays  it  down  as  a  motive  for  eoncifiating  the  public  in  his  fovour.  It 
is  entitled,  *  Eleven  Opinions  about  Mr  H— -y ;  with  Observations.  London :  printed 
for  J.  Baker.    1711." 

The  nature  of  the  matters  discussed  in  this  pamphlet  olil%ed  oar  author  to  adopt 
much  circumlocution  in  telling  his  story.  In  his  desire  to  foiestaH  a  fovoumble  opinion 
of  Hariey,  and  of  the  measores  he  expected  him  to  pursue,  he  is  evidently  hampered  be- 
tween a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  former  ministers  and  a  reconeilenient  to  the  change. 
It  is,  upon  the  whole,  dexterously  written;  and  upon  a  presumption  that  Barley's 
moderation  would  hare  more  effect  upon  the  subsequent  management  than  vras  eventually 
the  case.  The  proseention  of  the  subject  in  another  pamphlet,  of  which  he  holds  out  the 
expectation,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  realised. 

The  tenor  of  this  pamphlet,  and  of  his  weekly  writings,  exposed  ear  author  to  mach 
obloquy  from  the  Whigs,  who  aocused  him  of  wavering  in  his  politicSy  and  of  time- 
serving servility  to  the  ministry.  These  unjust  attaeks  he  answered  in  his  ^Beview,'  in 
a  manner  peifectlysatisfectory  to  eveiy  impartial  mind.  The  motivus  which  guided  him 
in  his  line  of  politics  after  the  change  ia  the  ministiy  he  thus  describes  :•— 
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^  Wben  revolutions  happen  at  Conrty  aa  I  liare  seen  many,  when  this  or  that  party 
goes  in  or  out,  it  always  lays  the  subject  under  some  difficnlties  as  to  his  behavionr ;  bat  one 
general  rede  serves  me  in  all  these  tarns.  The  constttation  is  my  gaide  ;  so  &r  as  the 
ministiy  goes  along  with  it,  every  subject  that  regards  the  general  good,  acquiesces  and 
is  quiet.  The  reason  is  dear — ^we  do  not  go  along  with  the  ministry,  but  they  go  aloi^ 
with  us.  There  is  a  manifest  difference  between  a  roTolution  in  the  govemmenti  and  a 
revolution  in  the  administration.  The  first  is  a  change  of  the  constitution  itself,  and 
settling  it  upon  a  new,  or  restoring  it  to  its  old  foundation ;  the  latter  is  only  a  change 
of  persons.  In  the  former  I  have  a  voice  as  a  member  of  the  constitution ;  in  the  latter 
I  am  paniTe.  I  may  be  sorry  when  I  see  some  men  put  out,  and  others  put  in,  as  I 
think  they  are,  or  are  pot  likely  to  make  us  happy  and  easy  in  their  administration ;  but 
I  hare  no  more  right  to  challenge  the  sovereign,  than  the  sovereign  has  to  call  a  subject 
to  aeommt  for  turning  away  his  servants.  While  they  keep  within  the  circle  of  the  laws, 
and  do  right,  they  go  along  with  me  ;  if  they  do  wrong,  they  go  away  from  me,  and  I 
go  wrong  too  if  I  fi^ow  them.  He  that  serves  a  minister  of  state,  or  joins  with  him  in 
any  iDegal  step^  espeeiaUy  knowing  it  to  be  so,  is  a  mercenary,  a  flatterer^  and  ought  to 
be  the  contempt  of  mankind.  But  while  the  ministry  keep  within  the  circle  <^the  law, 
presenre  the  constttutton,  uphold  the  liberties  and  interests  of  the  nation,  let  their  per- 
sons be  wlio  or  what  they  ^HU,  without  inquiring  their  names,  it  is  my  duty  to  join  with 
them.  This  is  the  golden  mean  by  which  I  regulate  myself.  K I  give  offence  to  some 
hot  friends,  when  aversion  to  persons  runs  them  into  extremes,  I  am  sony  for  them ;  for 
I  think  I  act  by  principle.  He  that  teUs  me  of  bribery,  and  writing  to  please,  is  first  a 
knaive,  in  ehaiging  me  with  what  he  cannot  prove  ;  and  secondly,  a  fool,  in  patting  more 
valne  upon  the  *  Review,'  and  its  author,  than  he  pretends  to^  and  suggesting  that  his 
pen  is  of  sneh  consequence  to  the  present  ministry,  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while. 
When  the  administration  of  affairs  has  run  wrong,  I  haye  nerer  spared  myself,  but  have 
dared  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  fiw^e,  and  in  contempt  of  the  power  of  arbitrary  ministers 
of  state ;  nay,  in  opposition  to  parliaments  themselves,  when  I  have  thou  ht  they 
invaded  the  liberties  of  their  country,  which  they  were  constituted  to  protect ;  and  if 
I  see  the  same  cause,  I  dare  do  the  same  thing  again,  and  shall  not  &il  to  do  it, 
let  what  power  or  persons  soever  stand  in  my  way.  But,  till  the  ministry  break  in 
upon  the  constitotum,  invade  liberty,  encroach  upon  property,  break  the  laws,  and 
oppress  the  subject,  I  cannot  think  it  is  the  duty  or  interest  of  any  wise  man,  to 
carry  on  his  regret  at  any  change  the  queen  pleases  to  make,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  fiidl  upon  the  persons  that  succeed,  only  because  they  are  in  place,  whether  they 
act  amiss  or  no.  They  that  think  otherwise  may  act  as  they  please.  But  it  was 
nerer  my  talent  to  complain  without  ground,  which  would  be  to  obtain  the  lisYour 
of  not  being  regarded  when  I  had  cause."* 

If  we  may  believe  Be  Foe,  he  lived  in  an  age  when  men  were  veiy  rersatile 
in  tbeir  politics ;  for  it  was  so  much  the  fuhion  to  be  goyemed  by  persons  raflier 
than  things,  that  ^it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man,  either  Whig  or  Tory,  who 
is  of  the  same  senthnents  now  that  he  was  twenty  years  ago."  t  In  that  age  of 
politieal  defection,  there  were,  perhaps,  few  writers  less  open  to  the  chaige  of  tergi« 
versstion  than  De  Foe,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  arguments  of  a  wife  and  six 
children,  witii  a  precarious  dependance  for  tiieir  support ;  a  feet  never  told  by  his 
enennea.  In  qnte  of  their  calumnies,  it  is  impossiUie  not  to  beHeve  that  he  was, 
diroi^  fife,  the  consistent  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  whilst  upon  mittor 
points,  he  sever  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  fettered  by  the  opinions  of  any  party. 
Yet,  beeause  he  did  not  run  the  fell  career  of  opposition  with  the  Whigs,  they  set 
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him  down  as  a  msneB^xj  writer,  and  iiudsted  upon  his  being  in  the  pay  of  Harley. 

GldmixoBy  who  u  leaolred  never  to  speak  well,  either  ci  De  Foe  or  of  his  patron, 

repeats  the  charges  against  him,  with  additional  soandal ;  bat  no  credit  is  to  be  giyen 

to  a  writer  who  dips  his  pen  so  deeply  in  the  gall  of  party.    He  couples  De  Foe 

with  Swift  as  ^'feUow-Iabonrers  in  the  sendee  of  the  White-Staff; "  and  saya,  that  *^he 

paid  De  Foe  better  than  he  did  Swift ;  looking  on  him  as  the  shrewder  head  of  the 

two."    The  same  writer,  in  his  life  of  Maynwariog  (p.  168),  says,  **  He  told  me  that  De 

Foe   who  had  had  very  great  obligationa  to  my  Lord  Treasorer  Godclphin,  when  he 

began  to  turn  his  'Reviews'  against  his  benefiMtor"  (which,  by  the  way,  he  never 

did),  *^  wrote  his  lordship  a  letter  that  he  did  it  in  compliment  with   the  madness 

of  the  times,  and  seemed  to  fall  in  with  those  that  elamoured  agamst  his  adminis- 

tcation,  only  that  he  might  get  a  hearing  for  him  in  his  ftivour."    A  very  improbable 

stoiy,  and  of  a  i^ece  with  what  follows :   '<  Nay,  he  was  so  base  as  to  take  money 

of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  a  pension  from  his  sac- 

oessor,  who  sent  him  to  Scotland  as  a  spy,  when  the  treaty  of  union  was  afoot,  and 

kept  ^m  in  pay  ever  alter,  as  a  man  whose  conscience  was  exactly  of  a  sise  with  has 

cywn,  and  who  was  fit  for  any  dm^^^eiy  he  should  put  him  upon.    Mr  Maynwaring  has 

often  expressed  to  me  his  admiration,  that  either  the  £ari  of  Godolphin,  or  the  Treasurer 

that  f^w***  after  him,  could  put  any  trust  in  such  a  fellow,  or  have  any  opinion  of  his 

capacity,  he  being  the  most  ignorant  rogue  that  ever  scribbled.    He  would  never  let  me 

take  any  notice  of  his  *  Reviews'  (in  the  Medley),  yet  himself  fell  upon  one  of  them  in 

ahalf-sheet,  and  made  such  a  devil  of  the  author  that  he  laboured  along  while  after  to 

elear  himsdf  of  so  much  infiimy ;  but  it  was  laid  on  too  thick  and  too  close  for  him  to 

wipe  it  off.**    The  works  of  De  Foe  vindicate  ham  from  the  contempt  sou^t  to  be  put 

upon  him  by  this  and  other  writers ;  and  f  kmu  the  other  charges  he  has  satisfactorily 

cleared  himself  in  his  *  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,'  and  in  his  '  Review.' 

De  Foe's  next  separate  publication  was  on  the  subject  of  the  peace,  which  ministers 
were  now  negotiating  with  France,  very  much  to  the  dissatisfiftction  of  the  English  nation 
|tt  large,  with  whom  the  long  train  of  successes  that  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  con- 
federates against  the  ambitious  French  monarch,  had  rendered  the  war  popular,  as 
affording  a  prospect  of  creating  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  De  Foe,  though  his 
opinion  remained  unchanged  as  to  the  neeessity  of  securing  that  object,  was  a  friend  to 
peace,  provided  it  could  be  obtained  on  safe  and  honourable  terms,  as  he  contended  that 
the  drcomstanoes  of  the  nation  required  it,  and  the  state  of  the  question  was  now,  in 
some  material  points,  different  from  the  position  which  it  held  in  the  tisie  of  William. 
Besides  entering  largely  into  the  subject  in  his  ^  Review,'  De  Foe,  in  the  month  of  March, 
sent  forth  *^  An  Essay  at  a  Plain  Exposition  of  that  Difficult  Phrase,  <  A  Gcod  Peace.' 

London.    1711." 

In  discussing  this  question,  De  Foe  refers  to  the  primary  objects  of  the  war,  as  lud 
down  in  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  the  articles  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  contends, 
that  a  treaty  founded  upon  those  stipulations  can  be  the  only  basis  of  a  good  peace. 
Since  the  formation  of  that  alliance,  however,  an  event  had  happened,  which  not  being 
foreseen,  could  not  be  provided  for,  and  would  render  some  alterations  necessaiy  in  the 
terms  to  be  insisted  upon.  The  event  here  referred  to  was  the  accession  to  the  empire 
of  the  Austrian  King  of  Spain,  which  De  Foe  contends  put  an  end  to  his  daim  upon  the 
latter  country,  and  rendered  a  new  arrangement  necessaiy  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power 
in  Europe :  for  this  could  not  be  obtained  by  giving  Spain  either  to  France  or  Austria. 
It  was  apparent,  therefore,  that  satis&ction  must  be  given  to  both  powers  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  Spanish  dominions,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  allotment  he  dees  not  presume 
to  give  an  opinion.  This  must  be  settled  by  a  general  treaty  between  all  the  powers ; 
and  if  France  did  not  agree  to  reasonable  terms,  we  should  only  be  in  the  same  situation 


di«t  we  wem»  Mid  omU  XHMif  tiie  w.  li  k  «ffMflnt  ft«M  the  itAonr  of  ildi  diwwiine, 
ilMi  De  Fm  kaA  AlMAdflMa  th«  kkft  if  KJi«  PUfip'B  MMmrid  ftM  t^ 
and  that  lie  titoogkt  moio  equmdoit  auf  bt  be  ponded  fer  the  allie%  witlumi  oompro- 
■UDBg  tiie  honcNEr  of  the  eoantiyy  or  defeating  the  wiahee  of  iStm  peofde  for  peaee.  Hie 
peoiphlei  nnal  have  been  of  oenflMeimble  ue  to  the  ■u]liale^^  wbibi  it  is  ee  dextenrady 
written  as  not  to  eoopfoiBioetiiepQlitiee  of  the  wnter^Borooou^  the  poUey 

whidi  dictated  the  tenue  that  weia  finally  agreed  mpon* 

The  VBproachee  east  vpen  the  oMMoty  of  King  WiDiaBii)  for  the  Treaty  of  Partiiioa, 
and  their  rerml  a*  HkoM  tone  for  party  porpoooBy  awakened  De  Foe  to  a  ronewed  Tindi- 
catioB  of  hio  loyal  nuMter.  BeoidBK  deroling faif  ^Beriew*  to  the  anljeflt  i^on  the 
of  the  Bofeiatbn,ho  pablkhed,  early  hi  Deeonriber,  <  The  FekniioiM  Tieaty ; 
Inqiniy  into  <^  Reaaeaa  whidi  MOTed  hM  hilte  MAJoety  iU^ 
V  to  oirikoir  into  a  Tnaty  at  Twe  Bovend  Tfanea  with  the  King  of  France,  for  the 
Partition  of  the  SpadA  Menarohy.'  Our  anAw  adopted  this  t&Oe  in  zidioiile  of  John 
Howoy  member  for  GlwniiintHihiia»  who  iuid  nsed  the  term  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
CononranByfor  the  paipose  of  InHdting  the  Kii^« 

We  are  now  again  approaching  a  auaBaxe  that  had  been  an  elijeot  of  eaittOBfe 
8<^elt«de  with  high  eharehmea  dning  the  whole  of  thiB  veign.  Tke  ■mnaoos  thrown 
out  againet  the  Dissenten,  in  the  hold  and  smsshni  derfamntionB  of  the  dcigy,  were 
not  empty  words,  hntgwre  an  oafinni  of  Ihehr  idin^^ni  npsn  the  eariiest  opportuuty  for 
potting  ^em  in  oKeontion.  A  session  of  paiiianioni  Inwn^g  passed  over  without  any  de- 
monetnMtionB  in  their  fovosr,  er  rather  against  the  rights  of  their  feUow  eidaeas,  they 
began  to  efa»oBr  at  Aetr  friends,  oempkining  of  thnr  slew  paoes  towards  the  remond 
of  ^e  toleratiott,  and  the  enbstitation  of  sanguinaiy  laws  te  the  sapport  of  the  ohareh. 
Not  a  few  of  tliem  were  lookiag  forwaid  to  thoee  faaloyon  days  when  they  were  to  have 
the  enstody  of  Bcmpoloiis  eonscieaeeB ;  when  the  sword  of  the  oharch,  wiiiofa  had  been 
in  a  rasty  state  nneo  ihe  ReTohdaen,  shoold  be  new-foriMshed,  and  held  op  ^a  terrorem 
for  ihe  eonfruion  of  afl  heretios.  To  prepare  ^  minds  of  people  for  what  was  to 
foDow,  the  pn>oeediDgs  «f  both  honass  of  parfiaoMnt  npon  the  Oooaeioiial  Confonnity 
BSSL,  were  now  re-prinled,  with  the  aignnMnts  at  ktge,  and  **  Roaeons  for  btiaging  in 
sne^  an  vsefol  bitt  as  this  anst  be  to  the  ohnnh  tmd  kkigdam,  this  pxesent  aossien  of 


»> 


The  long-widied-fer  day  at  length  downed  npon  them.  By  a  strange  oonjanetion 
of  party  hUawstB  Ae  Wings  and  Tories  new  anated  to  fosten  npon  the  Dissenters  that 
yiAie  of  bondage  whidkAefoimer  had  hitherto  so  sneeemftdl^  resisted.  Aa  the  miniBters 
had  fitHe  prospect  of  standing  their  grsand  bat  in  the  ev«nt  of  a  peace,  the  Whigs  bent 
the  strength  of  their  opposition  to  that  point ;  and  the  Barl  of  Nottingham  hann^  been 
soured  by  his  exehudon  from  the  nuadstry,  agreed  to  a  ooatttion  with  them  in  this  par- 
'y  npon  ihe  eondiCien  of  their  ^ving  ap  Ihe  DisscnteEs*  The  ii^gxatitnde  ef  these 
Ae  morerematkable,  ae  the  Dissaiten  had  always  si^poitod  them  with  Ihe 
whole  w«ight  of  their  infhienee,iriiether  by  Toting  for  them  at  elections,  er  by  contri- 
bating  their  money  fw  tfie  sapport  of  pnUic  credit  by  baafoq,  joint-ateok  oompanaes,  and 
other  wi^s* 

niese  Whig  writers  who  hare  dealt  out  the  ohaiges  of  remtility  m  eofwaafy 
against  De  Foe,  wonld  ha^  done  weH  to  foseive  a  portion  of  their  aiiger  for  the  Whigs 
npon  this  oecasion ;  baft  ^ey  showed  lem  regard  for  eonsistenoy  than  for  the  interests  of 
pasty.  The  feeMe  assbtmioe  gahsed  by  the  Whigs,  as  a  xaoompense  for  their  lorn  of 
hemor,  was  for  an  «%jeet  as  wortfafom  as  die  aUisiaee  itself  was  aBnatnral  and  dii^g|raoe- 
M.  lids  BohkaMU  was  ef  ae  little  aesl  eosneqaenoe^  that  he  had  always  been  the 
mbjoot  of  their  ridieale.  "  What  lampoons  was  the  town  fnll  o^"  says  De  Foe,  ^  wheq 
be  eneombered  the  state ;  and  now^  bow  caressed  I    And,  to  gratify  a  desire  as  prepos- 
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terous  as  all  the  rest,  how  willing  are  some  men  to  give  np  their  friends  as  victims  to  this 
convert,  and  to  his  mighty  interest !  Nay,  how  do  they  abandon  the  just  and  righteons 
interest  they  had  before  espoused,  to  oblige  a  man  of  no  interest  at  aU  t  Of  what  a 
eamelion-like  disposition  is  man  made  of !  **  *  As  the  Whigs  were  predominant  in  the 
Lords,  it  is  very  certain  that,  without  this  dereUetion  of  principle,  so  infiunous  a  measure 
could  not  have  passed ;  they  must,  therefore,  participate  with  the  Tories  in  its  disgrace, 
which,  says  De  Foe,  "  will  infallibly  ruin  many  hundreds  of  Dissenting  fiunilies,  or  cause 
them  to  act  against  their  consciences  for  bread ;  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  worst  kinds 
of  persecution."  t  Well  might  our  author  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Julius  Caesar,  when 
he  saw  the  hand  of  his  old  friend  lifted  up  against  him,  Et  tu  Brutel  **  The  ease  of  the 
Dissenters,"  says  he,  **  is  circumstanced  too  similarly ;  this  mortal  stab  could  have  been 
received  from  no  hand  but  that  of  a  friend.  The  Dissenters  in  Ei^land,  as  they  stood 
united  in  interest  with  the  low-churchmen,  could  have  received  no  &tal  blow  bnt  from 
themselves.  Three  times  the  united  power  of  their  enemies  had  attacked  them,  and 
could  never  prevail ;  but  given  up  by  their  friends,  they  fidl  of  course.'*  % 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  disgraceful  alliance,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  brought  for- 
ward his  &vourite  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  16th  of  December,  and  miffing 
with  no  opposition,  it  passed  threugh  its  several  stages  in  three  days !  Even  Bume^ 
who  was  so  eloquent  upon  a  former  occasion^  now  preserved  a  dead  silence,  and  relates 
the  affair  with  a  brevity  and  iang-firoid  that  reflect.no  honour  upon  his  character.  He 
tells  us  the  Whigs  yielded  more  readily  because  the  court  had  premised  to  carry  tho 
measure  in  the  Commons  ;  but  this  should  have  been  a  stimulus  to  their  exertions  in  the 
Lords,  where  they  possessed  the  most  weight.  As  a  sop  to  their  consciences,  Nottingham 
premised  to  draw  the  bill  with  all  possible  temper ;  as  if  it  made  any  difference  to  a  man 
who  is  to  be  butchered  whether  the  act  be  performed  in  a  passion  or  in  cold  blood !  The 
title  of  the  bill  was  singularly  curious,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  juggle  then  played  so 
skilfdlly  between  politics  and  religion.  It  professed  t«  be  *^  An  Act  for  preserving  the 
Fretestant  Religion,  by  better  securing  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  establidied  ; 
and  for  confirming  the  Toleration  granted  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  an  Act,  intitled 
&c.,  and  for  supplying  the  defects  thereof ;  and  for  the  frirther  securing  the  Protestiuit 
Succession,  &c.''  To  shut  out  one  quarter  of  the  Protestants,  and  those  the  forthest 
removed  from  Popery,  from  an  interest  in  the  constitution,  was  rather  an  odd  way  of 
providing  for  the  Protestant  religion  ;  bnt  no  man  was  so  blind  as  not  to  see  threugh  the 
artifice  of  these  cunning  churehmen,  who  were  for  playing  off  religion  upon  the  loaves 
and  fishes  of  the  state.  If  the  body  of  the  bill  bore  but  littie  affinity  to  its  titie,  it  cor- 
responded better  with  the  motives  of  its  supporters.  Not  only  were  Dissenters  to  be 
exduded  in  future  i^m  all  civil  employments,  but  such  was  the  contagious  nature  of  non- 
conformity, that  henceforward  no  person  in  office  was  to  be  allowed  to  put  his  noee 
within  the  doors  of  a  meeting-house,  giaceftOly  called  a  amventicle^  without  becoming 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  act.  These  involved  a  forfeiture  of  place,  and  a  fine  of 
forty  pounds  for  each  offence  ;  and  the  unlucky  offender  was  to  pay  further  for  his  curi- 
osity by  being  rendered  ineligible  to  any  appointment  until  he  had  passed  threugh  tlie 
purgation  of  conformity  for  a  full  twelvemonth.  Such  was  the  eagerness  to  pass  this 
measure,  that  it  was  before  the  Commons  only  three  days ;  and  a  petition  from  the 
foreign  Pretestants  in  London  to  be  exempted  frvm  its  provisions,  was  rejected  witk  con« 
tempt.  The  Dissenters,  justly  alarmed  at  a  measure  so  fotal  to  their  interests,  applied 
to  the  Eari  of  Oxford  to  use  his  influence  in  thdr  favour ;  naturally  supposing  that  a  man 
who  had  been  neariy  all  his  life  a  Presbyterian,  and  whose  family  was  still  of  the  same 
religion,  would  feel  some  sympathy  for  their  wrongs.    But  the  minister  thought  fit  tp 
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iMrifioe  his  religun  to  lus  ambition»  m  was  the  case  with  Harooorty  St  John,  and  others, 
who  now  left  the  Dissenters  in  the  ImoL  The  biU  receiTed  the  xojal  assent  upon  the 
22nd  of  December,  being  the  eighth  day  after  its  introduction. 

By  this  measure  the  Dissenteri  sostained  a  blow  which  had  been  long  aimed  at 
them  by  their  enemies,  but  withont  success !  **  A  blow/'  says  De  Foe^  **  by  which  they 
are  exdnded  from  the  common  concern  of  feUow-sabjects  in  the  trosts  and  advantages 
of  the  society  they  live  in ;  by  which  they  are  treated  as  aliens  and  strangers  in  the 
eoounonwealth,  or  as  persons  dangerous  to  be  tmsted  by  the  government  they  have  so 
fidthfolly  and  so  largely  contribnted  to  support.*' 

Whilst  the  bill  was  before  the  Commons,  De  Foe  wrote  strenuously  against  it, 
without  respect  to  persons  or  parties.  He  thought  it  very  hard  that  those  who  were  so 
anxious  for  a  peace  with  France  '<  should  bring  along  with  it  the  fetters  and  chains  of 
thfflT  country,  and  especially  those  worst  of  chains,  impositions  upon  conscience.  It 
would  be  a  sad  conclusion  of  the  war,"  says  he,  "  that  peace  and  persecution  should 
come  together ;  and  therefore,  while  your  Protestant  brethren,  though  dissenting  from 
you  in  particulars  which  are  acknowledged  by  yourselves  to  be  indifferent,  continue 
peccable,  submitting  to  the  laws,  it  is  very  hard  that  they  should  be  oppressed  in  con- 
science at  a  time  when  they  ought  rather  to  be  reaping  with  you  the  consolations  of 
peace,  after  they  have  shared  the  miseries  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,'*  addressing 
the  Whigs,  he  says,  "you  that  are  against  a  peace,  will  you  fortify  your  political  in- 
terests by  giving  up  for  a  prey  those  you  have  so  long  espoused  both  in  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties  ?  Methinks  I  see  some  people  abroad,  whose  diaracters  have  for  some 
years  been  adorned  with  the  word  patriot^  strangely  easy  to  give  up  all  these  things,  that 
they  may  but  strengthen  thdr  party  interest.  But  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  some 
people  who  call  themselves  friends  to  the  Dissenters,  have  offered  to  sacrifice  them  to 
their  enemies  upon  very  mean  conditions."  Our  author  contends  that  the  toleration  was 
a  legal  establishment,  expressly  stipulated  for  at  the  Revolution,  and  granted  to  the 
Dissenters  for  the  assistance  they  afforded  to  Churehmen  in  bringing  about  that  event. 
He  notices  the  repeated  promises  of  the  queen,  who  had  passed  her  royal  word  that  she 
would  preserve  the  toleration  inviolable  ;  and  expresses  his  fears  that  this  was  but  the 
commencement  of  further  breaches  upon  it.  He  forbears  meddling  with  the  proceedings 
in  parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  injunction  of  the  Lords ;  but,  says  he,  "  K  perse- 
cuting laws  are  set  up,  and  the  Uberty  of  Dissenters  established  at  the  Revolution  is 
attempted,  God  fo^id  that  I  should  cease,  though  humbly,  to  complain  of  the  injury,  let 
what  human  authority  soever  prohibit  it.  If  they  make  it  criminal,  I  am  ready  to  suffer; 
but  I  win  never  lose  my  little  share  in  the  Kberties  of  my  country,  without  crying  out 
against  both  the  mischief  and  the  contrivers  of  it,  kt  them  be  who  they  will.' '  * 

In  another  paper  he  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  which 
had  become  blunted  by  the  inroads  of  bigotry.  After  noticing  the  services  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  their  contributions  to  the  war,  both  personal  and  pecuniary,  he  says,  "  Many 
of  the  poor  families  who  must  now  lay  down  the  little  pkces  which  long  importunity 
and  perhaps  some  HtUe  money  has  helped  them  to,  are  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
descendants  of  the  French  in  our  colonies,  which  they  assisted  in  taking ;  and  give  me 
leave  to  say,  many  are  the  ruined  masters  and  owners  of  ships,  let  out  to  the  public  for 
transporting  King  William's  army  to  Ireland,  who  had  no  provision  made  for  them  till 
they  were  ruined  by  the  deky.  Some  are  victims  to  parliamentary  deficiencies ;  and 
these  are  a  part  of  the  people  who  are  now  in  a  mereiless  manner  to  perish  without  ,any 
enau,  and  who,  having  first  lost  their  estates  in  the  service  of  the  government,  must  now 
lose  their  employ  under  it,  because  they  cannot  be  hypocrites.    If  this  is  honourable 
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dealing,  lit  ear  enemiei  tkennelves  be  judgea.  For  my  part,  I  htkre  so  pl«ce  to  lose  ; 
no  expeetalion  of  «qr  to  fiTe  orer.  I  neitlier  liaTo,  nor  omi  aeeept  of,  nny  pkee  upon 
the  temiB  that  have  been,  any  mere  than  on  tlie  terms  that  aw  now  required ;  though 
periiapi  I  have  had  as  many  offenr  and  as  mneh  iunily  oeeasion  as  any  man.  I  cannot 
be  argung,  theretoe,  any  port  if  my  own  interest.  The  eoimption  of  the  times  makes 
it  necessaiy  to  say  this  ;  let  any  man  eqnaBy  indiftiout  answer  it  if  he  ean.**  * 

As  soon  as  the  MB  had  passed,  De  Foe  pnbliihed,  in  hu  <  Review,'  a  paper  which 
he  says  was  handed  about  at  the  time  in  manoseript,  and  was  no  dovbt  of  his  own  oom- 
position.  **  I  have  met,"  says  he,  **  with  an  mdoiky  paper  in  the  town,  said  to  be  a 
ipeeeh  spoken  by  a  stone  ehimney-pieee,  which  ezpoetnlates  tliis  matter  vety  smartly." 
It  was  afterwards  printed  in  another  of  his  wotkB,t  and  ptnrports  to  be  *<  The  Speeeh 
Spoken  by  the  Stone  Chinmey-pieee  in  the  House  of  Lords,"  and  is  thns  introduced  : 
**  The  bill  having  been  read  and  committed,  and  no  lord  offering  to  speak  against  it,  on 
a  sudden  a  great  noise  was  heard  towards  the  fire,  and  from  a  crack  in  the  Chimney- 
piece  these  words  were  audibly  heard  ;— 

**  *  Wonder  not,  my  Lordi^  when  you  sit  mute,  like  statues  of  stone,  that  I  speak. 
I  am  now  a  Peer,  Imd  smee  you,  with  hearts  hardor  than  rocks,  can  tamely  abandon 
those  poor  creatures  who  have  trusted  to  your  protectioB,  without  saying  one  word  lor 
them,  my  softer  stone  cannot  any  longer  keep  iQiBee.  I  have  often  been  witness,  my 
Lords,  to  the  leal  and  passion  with  which  some  of  yea  have  defended  their  cause.  I 
heard  with  ]rfeasare  those  Bewiend  Prelates,  those  noble  patriots,  plead  far  them,  and 
now  I  see  them  sit  m(»e  unconcerned  than  mysdf.  For  God's  sake,  my  Lords,  what 
meant  your  Ibrmersealt  or  what  means  your  prssent  indolence?  Were  you  in  the 
wrong  when  you  opposed  what  now  you  consent  tot  Or  are  you  now  in  the  wrong,  in 
consenting  to  what  you  before  reckoned  the  greatest  act  of  violence  and  oppressbn  t 
Speak,  my  Lords  ;  a  reason  of  your  change  is  due  from  yon.  (  Here  was  a  long  pause, 
and  an  silent.)  What,  silent  still !  I  conjure  yon,  by  your  honours,  my  Lords,  to  speak. 
(Here  was  another  pause,  and  yet  dlent.)  What,  silent  still  I  Oh  shamefbl  change ! 
Win  not  the  sense  oif  honour  move  yon  nuire  than  statnest  Hearken  then  to  me,  and  1 
win  reprore  you.  I  witt  not,  my  Lords,  tell  aU  that  I  have  heard  yen  wiusper,  while 
you  lolled  on  me  in  your  late  unmitnral  caresses ;  I  wiU  not  expose  you  too  fiff,  bat  1 
haTo  not  been  tctaUy  deaf.  I  keasd  what  passed  when  you  sold  your  friends,  and  sold 
them  for  nought*-fer  a  vote,  for  asui|^worthles8Yote,that  wiU  desert  you  in  the  mattei 
you  depend  upon  it  for,  and  so  return  npcB  yon  a  just  retribution.  Wasthb,  my  Lords, 
an  equiTalent  for  those  that  had  always  stood  by  yon ;  that  had  endured  mobbing,  plun- 
dering, burning,  and  aUmaaner  of  abuses  for  your  sakes  I  is  it  possible  that  after  aU  this 
they  should  be  thus  surrendered,  without  cae  word  for  tiiem  ?  Who,  my  Lords,  will 
depend  on  you  after  thisi  Who  wiU  move  a  finger  or  lq>  in  your  quarrel  t  Depend 
upon  it,  you  wiU  miss  your  aim,  yen  have  mined  your  own  interest,  and  have  lost  the 
honour  of  your  former  integri^.  With  what  regret  witt  you  reflect  on  this  day's  action, 
when  yon  shaU  find  yourselves  the  jest  of  diose  that  deoc^ed  yon,  and  thescom  of  those 
that  you  have  ahandonedt  Think  of  this ;  repent  if  you  can,  though  it  is  too  late.' " 

As  a  last  effort  to  avert  so  obnoxious  a  measure,  our  author  besought  the  Queen, 
in  pathetie  terms,  to  interpose  her  good  offices.  For  this  purpose,  he  drew  up  a 
pamphlet  with  so  much  dispatch,  that  it  was  announced  lor  publication  in  the  *  Review ' 
for  the  22nd  of  December,  and  bears  the  foUowing  title :  *  An  Essay  on  the  History 
of  Parties  and  Persecuticii  in  Britain.'  The  appeal,  however,  was  in  vain,  for  the 
bigotry  of  the  Qneen  was  as  incurable  as  the  ambitbn  of  her  ministers,  and  was  a 
toiment  to  her  subjects  throughout  her  reign. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1712,  our  author  was  engaged  in  some  commercial 
eoncemg,  the  nature  of  whieh  remains  unknown.  His  partner  in  this  speculation  was 
j  a  Mr  Ward,  who  for  many  years  carried  on  a  respectable  business  as  a  mercer  and 
draper  at  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  EsUbHshed 
Chnrch,  but  a  Whig  in  politics,  which  exposed  him  to  the  rage  of  his  High-church 
neighbouzB,  who,  following  the  fury  of  the  times,  raised  such  an  odium  against  him 
as  occasioned  his  business  to  decline.  Mr  Ward  was  the  only  Whig  in  the  town ; 
but  being  a  man  of  a  mUd  temper,  and  of  inoffensiYe  manners,  he  gained  the  respect 
even  of  his  enemies.  Unable  to  move  him  from  his  principleey  P*^y  malignity  at 
kngth  triumphed  over  this  deference  to  his  character,  of  which  tiie  following  anecdote 
fannshes  a  striking  instance.  The  curate  of  Coleshill,  whose  name  was  Badger,  paid 
a  visit  one  afternoon  to  Mr  Ward,  who  had  the  company  of  other  neighbours.  Whilst 
they  were  enjoying  themselves  over  a  cheerftd  bottle,  the  Jacobite  priest  thought  fit  to 
propose  for  a  toast  the  health  of  James  the  Third,  which,  firom  prudence  and  principle, 
Mr  Ward  declined  to  drink.  This  irritated  the  parson  so  much  that  he  threatened  to 
drive  him  from  the  town,  and  from  that  time  he  lost  his  business.  After  Wft  occurrence 
the  spirit  of  malevolence  was  further  manifested  in  the  fbllowing  imprecation  written 
vpoB  his  door : 

**  Cune  and  confunon,  hell  and  damnatioD, 
Be  to  Ward  and  bis  generation.'* 

The  machinations  of  his  enemies  at  length  obliged  him  to  leave  the  town,  and  he 
settled  at  Nuneaton,  in  the  same  county.  Whether  it  was  here  or  at  Coleshill  that  he 
became  eonneeted  with  De  Foe,  is  nncertain ;  but  if  it  was  at  the  last*mentioned  place, 
it  must  hare  been  previously  to  March,  1712,  when  Mr  Ward  was  still  at  Coleshill. 
Their  scheme,  whatever  it  was,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  Mr  Ward  suffered  considerably 
in  hlfl  fortune  by  it.  The  seeds  of  Jacobitism  were  sown  at  CdeshiU  by  Mr  Kettlewell, 
who  was  dispossessed  of  the  vicarage  for  reftising  the  oaths  to  the  government  in  1690. 
Thomas  Carte,  the  historian,  seems  to  have  possessed  the  living  at  this  time,  and  was 
sealous  in  propagating  the  same  anti-revolution  principles.  Badger  was  probably  his 
curate.  The  political  bias  of  the  inhabitants  was  owing  principally  to  the  influence  of 
Lord  Digby,  who  owned  most  of  the  town,  and  was  patron  of  the  living.  Being  himself 
a  friend  to  the  Stuarts,  he  took  care  to  place  such  deigymen  there  as  were  zealously 
attached  to  his  own  politici.  Under  sneh  instraotorSy  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
people  went  astray.  * 


*  The  foUy  of  penecutlon  De  Poe  has  strikingly  poarirayed  in  the  fbUowing  narrative :-— "  A 
certain  corporation  town,  having  abundance  of  poor,  large  manufaotoriei,  and  great  trade,  was 
thus  dreonutanced  t^Tlie  magistrates,  mayor,  aldermen,  and  town«council,  were  all  Church- 
men ;  the  master  mannftLctarers  were  generally  Dissenters ;  at  leut,  being  twelve  in  num- 
ber, nine  of  them  were  so,  and  the  other  three  had  the  smallest  business ;  so  that  the  govera- 
neot  of  the  town  was  Tory  and  the  trade  Whig.  The  times  mnaiflg  hard  upon  the  Dis- 
seoters.  the  laws  were  put  in  eiecutlon  against  them  in  most  places;  and  the  magistrates,  pushed 
CO  by  the  parson,  fell  upon  them  here  also.  Two  meeting-houses  which  they  had  in  the  town  were 
immediately  demolished,  many  of  the  people  sent  to  prison,  their  ministers  driven  five  miles  olT  by 
the  Corporation  Act,  and  the  chief  of  the  Dissenters  prosecuted  in  the  Ecdesiaatical  Courts,  to 
ezeemmnnicatfon,  seizing  of  their  goods,  and  all  manner  of  extremitiesi  A  gentleman  about  six 
miles  from  the  place,  who  was  a  Dissenter,  and  had  a  good  estate  in  that  country,  invited  two  of 
the  principal  persecuted  tradesmen  to  shelter  with  him,  and  gave  them  two  houses  rent-free  in  his 
village :  their  two  ministers  he  entertained  In  his  house,  and  there  they  piesfibed  every  Sabbath- 
dav.    The  two  tradesmen  finding  themselves  easy  here,  which  they  could  not  be  hi  the  neighbouring 
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WhiLrt  De  Foe  wm  occapied  in  the  peacefbl  panaits  of  indiutrjy  the  newfl-wnten 
anailed  his  ohaneter  ior  the  pnipoae  of  destrojiog  his  credit.  The  real  ground  of 
offence  wm  the  aaaurtanoe  he  afforded  to  the  miniBtem  by  advocating  a  peace ;  but  thej 
betrayed  their  malice  in  diverging  firom  that  topic  to  his  private  misfortunes.  One  of  the 
writers  of  whom  he  had  thus  to  complain  was  Ridpath,  who  succeeded  Tntchin  in  the 
conduct  of  the  *  Observator.'  **  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  public  matters,"  says  De 
FoCy  **  he  descends  to  personalities,  and»  for  want  of  better  aignments»  reproaches  me 
with  private  misfortunes,  things  altogether  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  which  he 
can  on  no  honourable  pretence  mention,  but  merely  renavare  dolorem.  While,  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  his  reasoning,  he  fireqnently  called  me  bankrupt,  I  held  my  tongue, 
supposing  he  took  that  for  a  good  proof  that  I  was  wrong  in  all  I  said ;  for  how  should 
a  bankrupt  have  any  sense  ?  Or,  how  should  he  argue  who  eould  not  pay  his  debts  ? 
But  finding  this  would  not  move  me,  he  comes  closer,  and  publishes  in  the  *  Observator' 
that  nobody  will  trust  me  with  a  shilling.  This,  indeed,  though  it  were  true,  as  I  thank 
God  it  is  a  premeditated  untruth,  weighs  not  one  grain  in  the  scale  of  his  argument ; 
yet  it  forces  me  to  speak  a  word  or  two  more  than  I  designed.  K  I  had  not  at  this  time 
in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  my  business,  by  which,  and  not  by  writing,  as  he  does,  I  get  my 
bread,  support  a  large  fomily,  and  honestly  set  apart  the  overplus,  all  which  this  ma- 
^cious  person  has  thus  endeavoured  to  blast  and  overthrow,— if,  I  say,  I  had  not  in  the 
course  of  this  business,  even  at  this  time,  the  trust  of  several  thousand  pounds  in  my 
hands, — if  I  had  not,  since  the  misfortune  he  reproaches  me  with,  been  trusted  both  with 
public  and  private  money  above  the  value  of  100,000/.,  and  if  I  was  not  every  day  oppressed 
with  credit  of  both  goods  and  money,  by  firiends  whom  I  act  for,  much  more  than  I 
desire,  all  which  business  and  credit  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  ruin  and  prevent,  I  should 
have  said  nothing.  But  as  this  is  my  case,  justice  to  myself  my  family,  and  such  as  are 
daily  trusting  me,  obliges  me  to  take  this  notice  of  it.'' 

De  Foe  then  refers  him  to  several  persons  of  his  own  acquaintance  who  had  trusted 
him  with  a  thousand  pounds  at  a  time,  which  he  had  faithfully  discharged ;  and  observes, 
<*  Had  what  he  says  been  true,  he,  a  professed  Dissenter,  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it, 
since  thereby  he  only  calls  to  mind  how  I  suffered  3,600/.  loss  for  a  cause  that  he  owns, 
and  a  party  which  he  ought  to  have  more  respect  for  than  to  force  me  to  upbraid  them 
with  nnkindness,  and  to  tell  how  easily  I  could  have  prevented  that  loss  with  advantage, 
if  I  would  have  betrayed  honest  men,  even  some  who  have  since  forgotten  the  obligation. 
But^  as  he  can,  without  any  just  provocation,  thus  attempt  to  ruin  and  overthrow  a  family 

corporation,  soon  removed  their  fomiUes  and  working  servants,  and  settled  in  the  village ;  rach  of 
the  weavers  and  other  work-people  as  were  dependent  upon  them  for  employment  soon  followed, 
and  the  poor  of  the  village  soon  found  the  sweets  of  it  In  a  short  time  three  more  of  the  masters, 
with  all  their  et  oeterai,  followed  the  eiample,  and  in  less  than  two  years  all  the  nine  master  mana- 
focturers  removed,  lo  that  the  village  could  not  receive  the  people  that  followed.  Some  built 
houses,  the  lord  of  the  manor  letting  them  land,  and  giving  them  all  imaginable  encoaragement.  In 
the  meantime  the  penecutlon  of  Dissenters  slackened,  and  they  began  to  preach  openly  in  the 
new  town.  This  also  drew  many  from  the  corporation,  and  the  trade  increasing  with  the  people, 
the  village  grew  up  to  a  great  town.  All  this  while  the  corporation  town  decayed,  the  employment 
of  the  people  was  gone,  the  weight  of  the  poor  not  only  remained  but  increased,  insomuch  that  the 
rate  was  doubled.  The  people  ran  all  away,  not  to  the  village  only,  but  to  the  meeting-house  too, 
to  make  their  court  to  the  masters  for  work.  These,  remembering  how  they  had  been  used,  en- 
couraged chiefly  those  that  were  Dissenters,  so  that  hundreds  went  to  the  meeting-house  who  used 
to  go  to  church,  for  fear  of  losing  their  work.  By  the  industry  of  some  and  the  charity  of  others, 
all  their  real  poor  were  provided  for,  and  the  few  that  remained  In  the  Tory  corporation  served 
only  to  show  the  ruins  of  a  good  town,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  cruelty  and  persecution.  Some  cor- 
porations in  England  besides  C ,*'  observes  De  Foe,  "may  take  a  hint  from  this  story."— 
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gtragg^ing  wHh  «  known  mnd  unwearied  diligence  to  leoover  its  misfortunes,  and  do  justice 
to  aH'the  world,  so  I  cheexAilly  depend  upon  it,  that  God  will  not  suffer,  so  malicious  a 
purpose  to  bave  its  effSect."  De  Foe  then  gires  notice  that  he  is  readj  to  retam  all 
goods,  monejy  and  effects  entrosted  to  him,  to  such  persons  as  may  have  been  rendered 
niieas7  by  this  yillanous  attempt  to  stab  bis  reputaiiim.*  This  was  not  the  only  occa- 
noB  upon  which  our  author  had  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  Ridpath  ;  but  be  meets 
his  attacks  with  gentleness,  and  scorns  to  return  the  ill-language  that  was  meted  out  to 
Iiim  by  his  adversaiy.  **  I  own  it  is  my  affliction,'*  says  he,  ^^  to  be  used  so,  having  not 
giTcn  the  least  occasion ;  but  it  is  my  duty  when  reviled  not  to  revile  again.  Time, 
perhaps,  will  better  inform  any  one  that  these  people  shall  deceiye ;  I  only  remember  that 
this  aame  man  assailed  me  in  the  very  same  manner  with  being  employed  by  the  late 
ministry,  and  flew  as  much  in  their  faees  for  mismanagement,  and  in  mine  too  for 
defending  them,  as  he  does  now.  And  yet  he  cannot  charge  me  with  one  word  which 
contradicts  anything  I  said  then,  nor  reflecting  on  the  cause  I  ever  espoused,  which  I 
hope  ii  the  cause  of  truth.  I  might  go  back  to  his  reviling  Kii^r  William,  but  I  say  no 
more ;  nor  shall  I  give  any  more  answers  to  anything  he  thinks  fit  to  say,  till  he  can 
asBmne  so  much  of  the  Christian  as  to  say  nothing  but  what  he  can  prove,  and  so  much 
of  the  gentleman  as  to  give  good  language."t 

De  Foe's  next  production  was  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  The  Conduct  of  Parties  in 
England,  more  especially  of  those  Whigs  who  now  appear  against  the  new  Ministry,  and 
s  Treaty  of  Peace.  London,  1712 ;"  wherein  much  information  is  brought  together 
relstii^  to  the  £sctions  of  the  reign,  and  the  party  distinctions  by  which  they  were 
known.  In  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  the  Wh^is,  the  author  abstains  firom  those 
tezmsofvitnperation  which  were  dealt  out  against  them  by  the  Tories,  and  censures 
them  chiefly  for  joining  with  a  set  of  men  who  were  equally  enemies  to  the  late  and  pre- 
sent ministry. 

Next  iqppeared '  The  Present  State  of  Parties  in  Great  Britain  :  Particularly  an 
Jnqmry  into  the  State  of  the  Dissenters  in  England,  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland. 
1712.'  A  work  containing  a  good  historical  view  of  the  times,  illustrated  by  some 
DseAd  documents,  and  abounding  in  good  sense  and  manly  feeling. 

The  delicate  hand  with  which  De  Foe  now  touched  tiie  acts  of  the  government,  and 
his  forbearance  up<m  topics  which  must  have  deeply  engaged  his  feelings,  induced  many 
to  suspect  that  he  was  bribed  by  the  ministers*  But  the  suggestion  was  as  unfounded 
at  it  was  unworthy  ;  his  conduct  being  wholly  governed  by  prudential  motives,  and  by 
delicacy  towards  the  chief  minister,  from  whom  he  had  formerly  received  benefits.  Some 
printed  papers  having  been  circulated  to  his  disadvantage,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
interpose  the  following  defence  : — 

**  1  remember  a  malcontent  of  a  reign  not  many  years  behind  us,  whether  he  wrote 
Pagan  or  Protestant '  Post-Boys,'  <  Examiners,'  or  what,  authors  are  not  agreed,  when 
an  argmnent  was  brought  a  little  too  dose  to  him,  said,  *  Sir,  you  would  rail  as  I  do,  if 
yon  were  not  bribed.' — *  Ay,'  replied  the  other,  *  and  you  would  be  quieter  than  I,  if 
anybody  would  bribe  you.' "  Upon  this  De  Foe  remarks,  **  Three  sorts  of  men  always 
nul  st  a  government.  First,  those  whose  opinion  of  their  own  merit  makes  them  think 
tley  sre  never  well  enough  rewarded.  The  second  sort  are  those  who  having  enjoyed 
isTonrs,  but  being  found  unworthy,  are  discarded  from  their  offices ;  these  always  rail  as 
if  they  had  never  been  obliged.  But  we  have  a  third  sort  of  people  who  always  go  with 
their  months  open,  in  order  to  have  them  stopped  ;  like  a  sort  of  dogs  I  have  met  with, 
that,  when  they  attend  under  your  table,  bark  that  they  may  be  fed.  I  remember  a 
man  of  some  note  who  practised  fhis  with  great  success,  and  canted  a  long  while  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  about  abuses  in  the  management^  misapplying  the  public  trea- 
lUTe,  making  felonious  treaties,  and  the  like  ;  but  a  wise  old  fox  no  sooner  halved  his 
den  to  this  badger,  but  he  put  a  stop  to  the  damour,  and  the  nation's  treasure  was  nerer 
misapplied  since,  beeause  a  good  share  of  it  ran  his  way.**  Our  author  here  alludes  to 
John  Howe,  M.P.,  in  this  and  the  former  reign,  who  was  made  joint  pay-master  of  the 
forces  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox. 

Our  author  continues,  ^*  He  that  takes  a  bribe  is  a  traitor  to  his  own  principles  and 
to  his  country.  It  has  been  the  iate  of  these  nations  to  be  always  plagued  with  such 
vermin  ;  but  I  never  knew  any  real  good  come  of  buying  them  off,  and  therefore  just 
governments  always  let  them  alone."  De  Foe  intimates  that  the  railers  of  his  day  were 
of  too  Uttle  importance  to  be  bought  off.  *<  For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  scandal ;  and  if  the  rest  had  not  more  vanity,  they  would  leave  off 
expecting  it.  I  do  not  believe  many  of  the  writers  of  this  age  were  ever  offered  a  bribe  ; 
and  I'll  elear  them  of  that  scandal  upon  the  same  foot  as  I  do  myself,  believing  that  the 
ministry  know  better  what  to  do  with  their  money ;  therefore,  whatever  honour  they  do 
me  that  way,  I  am  in  no  eondition  to  return  it.  I  have  written  this  upon  account  of  two 
printed  papers  relating  to  myself,  of  which  the  authors  have  so  far  owned  themselves 
ashamed  as  to  let  them  but  just  see  the  worid  and  retire :  and  upon  account  of  those 
who  boast  of  their  being  employed  by  the  government,  when  what  they  write  is  scan- 
dalous even  to  human  society." 

The  Preface  to  the  eighth  volume  of  the  *  Review,'  published  at  this  period,  gives  a 
narrative  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  during  its  progress,  and  relates  some  affecting 
particulars  of  his  past  life,  as  well  as  of  the  existing  state  of  his  circumstances.  Although 
the  narrative  is  rather  long,  yet  it  throws  so  much  light  upon  his  personal  affairs,  and  ia 
BO  descriptive  of  his  real  character,  that  to  suppress  it  would  deprive  the  present  work 
of  an  important  document. 

**  I  have  now  fiiiished  the  eighth  volume  of  this  work,  and  as  this  particular  part 
has  been  the  subject  of  as  much  clamour  and  noise  as  any  of  the  former,  though  on  a 
different  account,  and  from  different  people,  I  cannot  close  it  without  giving  some 
account  both  of  it  and  cl  myself.  From  the  beginning  of  this  undertaking,  which  I  have 
now  carried  on  almost  ten  years,  I  have  always,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
calculated  it  for  the  support  and  defence  of  truth  and  liberty.  I  was  not  so  weak  when 
I  began  as  not  to  'expect  enemies,  and  that  by  speaking  plain,  both  to  persons  and 
things,  I  should  exasperate  many  against  both  the  work  and  the  author,  and  in  that 
expectation  I  have  not  been  deceived. 

**  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  that  if  the  same  truth  summoned  me  to  differ  from  the 
people  I  was  serving,  they  would  treat  me  as  they  do  for  it.  I  own  I  thought  an  unin- 
terrupted fidelity,  and  steady  adhering  to  an  honest  principle  for  near  forty  years,  would 
have  boon  vome  plea  in  my  behaU^  and,  if  not,  that  suffering  the  shipwreck  of  my  for- 
tunes, which  were  at  that  time  recovering,  and  by  the  bounty  of  his  late  majesty,  in  a 
lair  way  of  being  restored  ;  suffering  all  the  indignities,  penalties,  and  punishments,  an 
enraged  party  could  inflict  upon  me,  and  above  three  thousand  pounds  loss ;  I  say  I 
thought  this  might  have  lodged  a  little  in  the  breasts  of  my  friends,  and  might  have 
allowed  them  at  least  to  examine,  before  they  condemned  me,  whether  they  did  me 
wrong  or  no. 

*^  I  thought  that  while  I  had  given  such  proof  that  I  could  neither  be  bribed  from  the 
truth,  or  threatened,  or  terrified  fr^m  my  principles,  it  might  at  least  be  a  ground  for 
impartial,  honest  men  to  examine  before  they  censured  me.  But  I  have  found  all  this  in 
v»m ;  and  as  if  forfeiting  my  reason  as  well  as  my  estate  were  a  4ebt  from  me  to  the 
paarty  I  espoused,  I  am  now  hunted  with  a  full  cry,  Aoteon  like,  by  my  own  friends,  I 
won't  call  them  hounds^  in  spite  of  protested  innooenoe  and  want  of  evidence  against  the 


df  what  I  write,  agaiiwt  fiiir  argoingy  agaiiwt  all  modesty  aad  sease, 
denmed  bj  eomaon  damoiir  as  wnUng  for  moaey,  for  particular  persoai,  bj  great  nMn*i 
direetioBa,  and  the  like  ;  every  tittle  of  whioh  J  have  the  testimoBy  dt  my  own  eoii- 
setence  is  abominably  fiUse,  and  the  aoeusers  most  have  the  accusation  of  ihetr  own 
that  ihey  do  not  know  it  to  be  true. 

**  I  cannot  say  it  has  not  given  me  a  great  deal  of  distnrbaaoe  ;  for  an  nagnftoM 
by  a  people  that  I  had  mn  all  manner  of  risk  fnry  and  thonght  I  oonld  ham 
died  far,  cannot  bvt  touch  a  less  sensible  temper  than  I  think  mine  to  be ;  hot  I  thank 
God  that  operation  ia  over»  and  I  endeavour  to  make  other  nses  of  it  than  perhaps  the 
people  themsdvee  think  I  do.  First,  I  look  in,  and  upon  the  narrowest  search  I  can 
make  of  my  own  thoog^its,  desires*  and  designs,  I  find  a  dear  untainted  principle,  and 
eonaeqnentfy  an  entire  calm  of  conscience,  founded  upon  the  satisfying  sense,  that  I 
Bsteher  am  touched  with  biibcs,  guided  or  influenced  by  fear,  favour,  hope,  dependence^ 
or  reward  from  any  person  or  party  under  heaven ;  and  that  I  have  written,  and  do 
write,  nothing  hot  what  is  my  native,  free,  undirected  opinion  and  judgment,  and  whidi 
waa  so  many  years  ago,  as  I  think  I  made  unanswerably  appear  by  the  veiy  last  'Review* 
cf  this  volume. 

^  Next,  I  look  up,  and  without  examining  into  His  ways,  the  sovereignty  of  whoee 
pvovidenee  1  adore,  I  submit  with  an  entire  resignation  to  whatever  happens  to  me,  as 
bdng  by  the  immediate  direction  of  that  goodness,  and  for  such  wise  and  glorious  ends 
«^  however  I  may  not  yet  see  through,  will  at  last  issue  in  good,  even  to  me  ;  fully 
A^iptmAmg  that  I  shall  yet  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  slander  and  reproach,  and 
the  sincerity  of  my  conduct  be  yet  cleared  up  to  the  world ;    and  if  not,  Te  Deum 


*^  In  the  third  place,  I  look  back  on  the  people  who  tieat  me  thus,  who,  notwith- 
standing Qttder  the  power  of  their  prejudices  they  fly  upon  me  with  a  fury  that  I  think 
unchiiatian  and  unjust ;  yet  as  I  doubt  not  the  day  will  still  come  when  they  will  be 
again  undeceived  in  me,  I  am  frr  from  studying  their  injury,  or  doing  myself  justice  at 
their  expense,  which  I  could  do  with  great  advantage'.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Dissentem 
in  iliia  nation  to  provoke  me  to  be  an  enemy  to  their  interest ;  should  they  fire  my  honsc^ 
saerifiee  my  Cunily,  and  asHMsinate  my  life,  I  would  ever  requite  them  in  defending 
their  canae,  and  standing  to  the  last  against  all  those  that  should  endeavour  to  weaken 
or  reproach  it.  But  this  is,  as  I  think  it,  a  just  and  righteous  cause,  founded  upon  the 
great  principle  of  truth  and  liberty,  whioh  I  am  well  assured  I  shall  never  abandon. 
Koi  thai  I  am  insensible  of  being  ill  treated  by  them,  or  that  I  make  any  court  to  their 
perscms.  When  any  party  of  men  have  not  a  dear  view  of  their  own  case,  or  a  right 
knowledge  of  their  own  interest,  he  that  will  serve  them,  and  knows  the  way  to  do  it, 
mnst  be  certain  not  to  please  them,  and  must  be  able  to  see  them  revile  and  reproach 
him,  and  use  him  in  the  worst  manner  imaginable,  without  being  moved  either  to 
retom  them  ill,  or  refrain  from  doing  them  good ;  and  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  that 
m^mnmnmamA  wluch  I  thauk  God  I  chcexfully  obey,  via.  to  pray  for  them  that  despiteftdly 
use  me.  I  have  not  so  ill  an  opinion  of  myself  as  not  to  think  I  merit  better  usage 
from  the  Dissenters,  and  I  have  not  so  ill  an  opinion  of  the  Dissenters  as  not  to  think 
thegr  will  some  time  or  other  know  their  friends  from  their  enemies  better  than  they  do 
now  ;  nor  have  I  so  &r  forgot  my  friends  as  not  to  own  a  great  many  of  them  do 
already.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  same  people  treated  me  in  the  same  manner 
i^oii  the  hodk  called  *  The  Shortest  Way,'  &c.,  and  nothing  but  suffering  for  them 
would  ever  open  their  eyes.  He  that  cleared  up  my  integrity  then  can  do  it  again 
by  the  aame  meth^  and  I  leave  it  to  him.  Ad  U  quaamqw  vocat  is  my  rule ;  my 
atody  and  practice  is  patience  and  resignation ;  and  in  this  I  triumph  over  aU  the 
ODdignity,  reproaeh,  dander,  and  raillery  in  the  worid ;  in  this  I  enjoy,  in  the  midst  of  a 


milEon  of  enemieB,  a  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  when  they  misconfltrnet  my 
wordf y  penrert  the  heat  meanings  turn  eyeiy^ing  which  I  say  their  own  way,  it  gxvea 
me  no  other  contemplation  than  this :  how  vain  is  the  opinion  of  men,  either  when  they 
judge  well  or  ill. 

**  I  have  made  such  protestations  of  my  receiving  no  reward  or  direetions  whatever 
for  this  work,  as  none  hot  those  who  are  nsed  to  prevaricate  themselves  can,  upon  any 
fonndation  that  is  consistent  with  Christianity,  snspect,  and  the  drcomstanoes  I  laboor 
nnder  are  a  corroborating  evidence  of  the  tmth  of  it ;  yet,  without  grounds,  without 
evidence,  without  any  testimony  but  general  notion,  they  will  have  it  to  be  otherwise  ; 
two  of  their  authors  have  the  impudence  to  assert  it,  but  not  one  step  have  they  taken 
to  prove  it,  nor  can  they  do  it,  though  both  openly  challenged  to  do  it,  and  a  hundred 
guineas  offered  upon  the  proof  of  it.  Thus  they  give  the  lie  and  the  rascal  to  theni- 
selves  without  my  help,  who  quietly  let  them  go  on  their  own  way.  My  measures  are^ 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  steady ;  what  I  approve  I  defend,  what  I  dislike  I  censure, 
without  any  respect  of  penons ;  only  endeavouring  to  give  my  reasons,  and  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  approve  and  dislike  upon  good  and  sufficient  grounds ;  which  being  first 
well  assured  of,  the  time  is  yet  to  come  that  I  ever  refrain  to  speak  my  mind  for  fear  of 
the  face  of  man.  K  what  I  have  said  were  £slse,  my  enemies  would  certainly  chooee  to 
answer  rather  than  to  rail ;  but  as  I  have  unanswerable  tmth,  they  choose  to  rail 
rather  than  to  answer. 

"  I  have  lived  too  long,  and  seen  too  much,  not  to  know  that  all  those  violent  party 
feuds  are  of  short  duration  ;  and  we  see  the  veiy  men  I  now  speak  of,  approve  to-day 
what  they  were  loudest  against  but  yesterday.  It  is  my  disinterested  study  to  serve  them^ 
but  I  confess  'tis  not  so  to  please  them ;  I  diall  never  leave  off  to  wish  well  to  their 
interest,  and  can  I  but  serve  it,  they  shall  have  leave  to  throw  stones  at  me  as  long  as  I 
live.  But  this  does  by  no  means  hinder  but  that  I  may,  and  ever  shall,  as  the  best  mark 
of  my  seal  for  their  interest,  teU  them  plainly  their  mistakes. 

*^  This  passion  I  have  for  their  interest  fills  me  with  resentment  at  the  barbarity 
of  the  treatment  which  the  Dissenters  have  received  in  the  affair  of  the  Occasional  Bill, 
and  that  from  a  people  they  had  deserved  other  usage  from ;  and  in  this,  as  I  said  before, 
I  do  them  but  justice.  That  they  themselves  are  so  easy  under  it  as  not  only  to  make  no 
comprint,  but  even  to  say  it  has  done  them  no  harm,  is  an  evidence  of  their  uncon- 
querable passion  to  a  particular  view,  which  I  believe  they  will  always  be  disappointed 
in  ;  since  it  is  evident  this  has  ruined  the  interest  of  the  Whigs  in  almost  aU  the  cor- 
porations in  £ngland,  and  put  them  into  such  a  posture  as  never  but  by  miracle  to 
recover  it.  I  pity  the  delusion  of  those  who  entertain  a  notion,  that  if  ever  the  Low 
Churchmen  come  to  the  administration,  they  will  restore  the  Dissenters.  I  grant  it 
would  be  both  just  and  generous  so  to  do,  but  if  they  will  first  show  me  one  Low  Church- 
man in  the  nation  of  any  figure',  that,  however  he  may  ezdaim  at  the  method,  does  not 
appear  secretly  satisfied  that  it  is  done,  then  I'll  join  in  expecting  it.  But  I  shall  ferther 
show  them  the  vanity  of  these  hopes  in  my  other  discourses  upon  this  head.  We  need 
not  wonder  at  the  otiier  mistakes  we  see  some  people  run  into,  when  they  are  so  inteut 
upon  the  party  interest  they  push  at,  that  they  are  contented  to  be  the  sacrifice  offered 
up  for  the  purchase  of  human  help  to  carry  it  on ;  in  all  which  unchristian  course  we 
have  seen  them  effectually  disappointed,  and  I  must  own,  tiU  I  see  another  spirit  amongr 
them,  I  do  not  look  for  their  deliverance. 

^  To  return  to  my  own  case.  I  am  a  stoic  in  whatever  may  be  the  event  of  things. 
I'll  do  and  say  what  I  think  is  a  debt  to  justice  and  truth,  without  the  least  regard 
to  clamour  and  reproach  ;  and  as  I  am  utterly  unconcerned  at  human  opinion,  the  people 
that  throw  away  their  breath  so  freely  in  censuring  me,  may  consider  of  some  better 
improvement  to  make  of  their  passions  than  to  waste  them  on  a  man  that  is  both  above 
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and  below  the  reach  of  them.  I  know  too  mach  of  the  world  to  expect  good  in  it,  aiid 
hare  leamt  to  yalae  it  too  little  to  be  concerned  at  the  otiI.  I  have  gone  through 
s  life  of  wonderSy  and  am  the  subject  of  a  vast  variety  of  providences ;  I  have  been 
fed  moire  by  miracle  than  Elijah,  when  the  ravens  were  his  purveyors.  I  have  some  time 
ago  snmmed  up  the  scenes  of  my  Ufe  in  this  distich : 

**  No  man  has  tasted  diffisring  fortuoes  more. 
And  thirteen  times  I  have  been  rich  and  poor.'* 

**  In  the  school  of  a£Bietion  I  have  leamt  more  philosophy  than  at  the  academy, 
and  more  divinity  than  from  the  pnlpit ;  in  prison  I  have  leamt  to  know  that  liberty 
does  not  consist  in  open  doors,  and  the  free  egress  and  regress  of  locomotion.  I  have 
■een  the  rough  side  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  smooth ;  and  have,  in  less  than  half 
a  year,  tasted  the  difference  between  the  closet  of  a  king  and  the  dungeon  of  New- 
gate. I  have  suffered  deeply  for  cleaving  to  principles,  of  which  integrity  I  have  lived 
to  lay,  none  but  those  I  suffered  for  ever  reproached  me  with  it.  The  immediate  causes 
of  my  suffering  have  been  the  being  betrayed  by  those  I  have  trusted,  and  scorning  to 
betray  those  who  trusted  me.  To  the  honour  of  Eng^h  gratitude  I  have  this  remarkable 
tmih  to  leave  behind  me — that  I  was  never  so  basely  betrayed  as  by  those  whose 
fenrilies  I  had  preserved  from  starving,  nor  so  basely  treated  as  by  those  I  starved  my 
own  fronily  to  preserve.  The  same  chequer  work  of  fortune  attends  me  still ;  the  people 
I  have  served,  and  love  to  serve,  cut  my  throat  every  day,  because  I  will  not  cut  the 
throats  of  those  that  have  served  and  assisted  me.  Ingratitude  has  always  been  my  aver- 
sion, and  perhaps  for  that  reason  it  is  my  exercise. 

**  And  now  I  live  under  universal  contempt,  which  contempt  I  have  learned  to  con- 
temn, and  have  an  uninterrupted  joy  in  my  soul ;  not  at  my  contemnt,  but  that  no 
Clime  ean  be  laid  to  my  chaige  to  make  that  contempt  my  due.  Fame,  a  lying  jade, 
would  talk  me  up  for  I  know  not  what  of  courage,  and  they  call  me  a  fighting  fellow.  I 
despise  the  flattery ;  I  profess  to  know  nothing  of  it,  farther  than  troth  makes  any 
man  bold ;  and  I  acknowledge,  that  give  me  but  a  bad  cause,  and  I  am  the  greatest 
coward  in  the  world.  Truth  inspires  nature ;  and  as  in  defence  of  truth  no  honest 
man  can  be  a  coward,  so  no  man  of  sense  can  be  bold  when  he  is  in  the  wrong.  He 
that  is  honest  must  be  brave,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  coward  cannot  be  an  honest 
man.  In  defence  of  truth  I  think  (pardon  me  that  I  dare  go  no  further,  for  who 
known  himself?)  I  say,  I  think  I  could  dare  to  die  ;  but  a  child  may  beat  me  if  I  am 
in  the  wrong.  Guilt  gives  trembling  to  the  hands,  blushing  to  the  face,  and  fills  the 
heart  with  amazement  and  terror.  I  question  whether  there  is  much,  if  any,  differ- 
ence between  braveiy  and  cowardice,  but  what  is  founded  in  the  principle  they  are 
ei^gaged  for ;  and  I  no  more  believe  any  man  is  bom  a  coward  than  that  he  is  bom 
a  knave.    Truth  makes  a  man  of  courage,  and  guilt  makes  that  man  a  coward. 

^  Early  disasters,  and  frequent  turns  of  my  affairs,  have  left  me  incumbered  with 
an  insupportable  weight  of  debt ;  and  the  remarkable'  compassion  of  some  creditors, 
after  oontinned  offers  of  stripping  myself  naked  by  entire  surrenders  upon  oath,  have 
ncTer  given  me  more  trouble  than  they  were  able,  or  less  than  they  knew  how ;  by 
wlddi  means  most  of  the  debts  I  have  discharged  have  cost  me  forty  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  the  creditor  half  as  much  to  recover.  I  have  a  laige  family,  a  wife  and  six 
children,  who  never  want  what  they  should  enjoy,  or  spend  what  they  ought  to  save. 
Under  all  these  drcumstances,  and  many  more,  too  long  to  vrrite,  my  only  happiness 
is  this :  I  have  always  been  kept  cheerfrd,  easy,  and  quiet,  enjoying  a  perfect  calm 
of  mind,  clearness  of  thought,  and  satisfection  not  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  whatever 
may  happen  to  me.  If  any  man  ask  me  how  I  arrived  to  it,  I  answer  him,  in  short, 
by  a  constant  serious  application  to  the  great,  solemn,  and  weighty  work  of  resignation 
to  the  win  of  heaven ;  by  which  let  no  man  think  I  presume.    I  have  endeavoured, 


mijm  in  a  gxoa*  measiiN  able  to  sigr  feelingly  and  effectnaUy,  the  following  lines, 
idiich  rreeommend  to  the  world,  not  only  as  the  froit  of  my  own  experienoey  but 
for  the  practice  of  all  tooh  as  know  how  to  value  it,  and  think  they  need  it.**  De  Foe 
bve  inaertB  a  poem  of  a  htandred  and  cdzteen  ynes,  expreaaiTe  of  his  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  his  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Providence,  mider  whatever  fate  may  be 
for  him. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Thb  subject  that  now  engrossed  the  principal  share  of  public  attention,  was  the 
negotiation  for  peace.  The  preliminaries,  after  much  altercation  wi^  the  allies,  bein^ 
at  length  adjusted,  they  were  communicated  to  the  British  parliament  upon  tiie6tli 
of  June,  1712.  When  the  terms  became  known,  they  created  loud  murmurs  in  the 
nation ;  nor  were  they  better  received  upon  the  continent.  Much  dexterity  was  used 
to  procuie  them  a  fovourable  reception  in  parliament,  where  the  Duke  of  MailboroiQ^ 
said,  ''they  were  directly  contrary  to  her  majesty's  engagements  with  her  alfiea, 
sullied  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  her  reign,  and  would  render  the  English  name  odioos 
to  all  other  nations."*  In  spite  of  remonstrance,  an  address  of  concurrence  was 
hastily  voted  ;  and  to  prevent  any  further  discussion  of  so  ^Usagreeable  a  subject,  liie 
ministerB  adjourned  the  parliament  upon  the  21st  of  June,  and  thus  relieved  themselves 
foom  a  storm  of  opposition  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

The  most  difficult  part  they  had  now  to  encounter,  was  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  their  measures ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  country  was  deluged  with  publica- 
tions for  and  against  the  peace,  which  occasioned  a  great  fluctuation  in  public  opinion. 
The  war  of  the  pen  was  carried  on  with  the  most  acrimonious  feelings,  and  both 
ades  descended  to  the  grossest  personalities.  In  order  to  fix  an  odium  upon  the  late 
ministers,  and  to  justify  an  unmanly  persecution,  charges  of  ftaud  and  peculation  were 
brought  against  them.  Libels  to  this  effect  were  circulated  against  Marlboroi^h, 
Godolphin,  and  Walpole ;  whilst  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  their  successors  were 
landed  in  the  most  extravagant  strains.  **  In  those  times,  nothing  was  more  common 
than  crimes  without  any  accuser,  judgment  without  consideration,  and  condemnation 
without  either  defence  or  punishment.* 't  Those  who  opposed  the  terms  of  the  peace, 
were  either  treated  with  extreme  insolence,  or  harassed  with  prosecutions  at  law,^ 
whilst  the  hirelings  of  the  ministry  were  allowed  to  riot  in  reproach  and  slander,  and 
to  attack  the  strong-holds  of  the  constitution  with  impunity.  The  allies,  who  had  con- 
tributed so  essentially  to  the  glory  of  the  English  arms,  were  now  sfaamefiiny  traduced ; 
charges  of  treachery  and  misconduct  in  the  war  were  heaped  upon  them ;  and  they 
were  accused  of  entertuning  designs  subversive  of  the  trade  and  other  interests  of  the 
British  empire. 

Amongst  the  productions  of  the  period,  was  '  A  Letter  from  a  Tory  Freeholder  to  bin 
Representative  in  Parliament,  upon  her  Majesty's  most  gracious  speech  to  both  Houses 
on  the  subject  of  Peace,  June  6, 1712.'  London,  1712.  8vo.  The  writer,  who  was  a  Whi^ 
in  disguise,  lavishes  much  of  his  abuse  upon  De  Foe,  whom  he  accuses  of  changing  aides,  and 
brings  forward  other  charges,  made  before  by  Oldmixon,  who  was  probably  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet.  He  says,  **  that  the  Whigs  now  universally  disowned  him  ;** 
and  amongst  other  calumnies,  he  accuses  De  Foe  of  advocating  a  war  with  the  Dutch» 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  pursued  in  England,  showed  a  disposition  to  continue 
the  war  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor.  But  for  such  a  chaige  there  was  not  the 
least  foundation,  and  it  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  desire  in  the  TVhigs  to  identify 
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Be  Foe  witli  the  mixubten,  who  during  the  negomatiott  diBj^yed  MiythiBg  Imt  f^iiendly. 
fedisgs  towards  the  Dutch.  In  reply  to  the  charge^  he  says,  ^^  If  it  be,  as  some  pretend, 
in  the  last  foreign  news,  that  we  are  now  ranning  headlong  into  a  war  wi^  the  Dwt^ 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  worst  ciroumstance  that  can  befal  this  nati^i,  I  shaH  eon* 
▼inee  those  who  would  nuJioiously  suggest  me  to  be  writing  for  ity  that  they  are  in 
the  wrong.  It  has  been  all  along  my  argument,  and  I  have  seen  bo  answer  to  it,  tliai 
Britain  and  Holland  are  the  essential  strength  of*  ^e  Protestant  interest  in  Emt^pe  ; 
and  in  that  respe^  their  interests  are  inseparable.  It  is  fbr  onitiBg  these  that  I  have 
ahrays  plei^ed  against  the  union  of  Spain  with  any  Popish  power  in  Europe.  I  appeal 
to  all  who'  read  what  I  write,  that  the  dividing  this  great  prise  has  beea  my  aim  afl 
along,  though  reproached  and  misunderstood.  The  safety  and  prospoity  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest  depend  upon  the  joint  power  of  the  oonfederated  Protestants,  and  thia 

must  be  built  upon  the  union  df  the  British  and  Dutch I  profess  to  be  as  entirely 

against  a  war  with  the  Dutch  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  that  has  tiie  good  of  his 
country  at  heart.  But  if  men  were  to  read  other  people  as  they  read  me,  truth  may  be 
tuhied  into  fidsehood,  and  the  Scripture  into  blasphemy." 

The  treaty  of  peace,  affcer  a  protracted  negoeiation,  was  at  length  s%ned  al 
Utreeht,  upon  the  11th  of  April,  1713.  The  English  ministers  had  grown  weary  of  its 
dday,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  address  of  the  French  negociators,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  discord  that  reigned  amongst  the  allies,  added  to  their  demands,  and 
eitorted  concessions  which  they  could  not  have  meditated  but  for  the  misplaoed  confi- 
dence of  the  English  court.  Intimidated  by  hostile  threats,  which  in  all  probabSity 
were  never  meant  to  be  executed,  the  Dutch  became  a  party  to  the  peace ;  but  the 
emperor  continued  the  war  a  year  longer,  when,  finding  himself  unequal  to  maintain  H 
sngle-handed,  he  soi^ht  refuge  in  a  treaty.  Thus,  a  vrsr  which  had  been  conducted  fer 
so  many  years  with  unexampled  success,  was  concluded  with  satisftMstion  only  te  the 
enemy.  The  objects  ibr  which  the  nation  had  embaiked  in  it  was  entirely  abandoned ; 
die  firuits  of  many  splendid  victories,  obtuned  at  an  immense  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
were  wantonly  thrown  away ;  and  the  repose  which  the  ministers  expected  to  derive 
from  it  vras  disturbed  by  factions  in  the  cabinet,  vrhich  in  a  short  time  accomplished  its 
overthrow. 

In  the  odium  shared  by  those  vrriters  who  supported  the  peace  De  Foe  largely 
partioipated.  From  the  commencement  of  the  treaty  he  had  declared  himself  a  friend 
to  peace,  provided  it  could  be  obtained  upon  honourable  terms.  These,  it  is  tine,  he 
never  defined  Tery  explicitly ;  but  he  always  contended  for  a  partition  of  the  Spanish 
domiBions,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  from  Oom  point  he  never 
severed.  In  expounding  his  opinions  he  showed  no  slight  degree  of  tact,  and  argued  in 
terms  much  too  general  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  partizan.  It  is  evident  from 
his  writingp  that  he  never  appeared  as  the  ostensible  advocate  of  the  ministers,  nor  com- 
mitted himself  to  an  approval  of  Iheir  policy,  except  upon  some  commercial  matters 
tliat  aoeorded  with  his  judgment.  His  attachment  to  Harley  was  indeed  so  fiur  a  snare 
to  him  as  to  impose  silence  upon  those  points  of  his  policy  which  he  could  not  approve, 
and  to  prevent  that  bold  avowal  of  his  opinions  to  which  he  gave  free  scope  undertheformer 
mimstiy.  This  forbearance  of  hostility  was  construed  by  his  opponents  into  an  approbatieii 
olthe  ministers,  and  gave  rise  to  &e  calumny  of  his  being  one  of  their  retainen.  Fef  this» 
however,  there  was  not  the  smallest  foundation ;  and  if,  in  the  early  part  of  their  career, 
he  gave  them  credit  for  principles  which  but  ill  accorded  with  their  subsequenl  conduct^ 
it  most  be  set  down  to  his  confidence  in  the  chief  minister,  and  his  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  a  ministry  which  he  could  not  avoid.  After  the  peace  was  concluded,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  acquiesce  in  it,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  its  stipulations  ;  but  this 
scquteeeenoo  beii^  construed  by  the  Whigs  into  a  tacit  a^^roval,  he  became  obnoxious 
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to  their  resentmeiit  equally  with  those  who  wrote  expressly  in  its  defence.  A  writer  of 
these  times,  refeiring  to  what  De  Foe  had  written  on  the  snbject,  says,  ^*  I  know  that 
author  to  be  a  sensible  and  judicious  man ;  for  his  honesty  and  integrity,  let  him  defend 
himself  as  well  as  he  can ;"  *  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  treat  our  author  as  a  political 
apostate,  associating  him  with  Swift,  Dyer,  and  Roper,  in  no  measured  terms  of  censuie. 
As  the  writers  just  mentioned  were  the  constant  supporters  of  the  ministers,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  they  should  have  been  amongst  the  most  inveterate  of  De  Foe's  political 
opponents,  and  it  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  calumnies  of  the  Whigs.  In 
the  '  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice '  will  be  found  a  clear  and  explicit  avowal  of  his 
sentiments  upon  this  subject. 

Finding  himself  ill  treated  by  all  parties,  De  Foe  says  he  declined  writing  at  all, 
and  for  a  great  part  of  a  year  never  set  pen  to  paper,  except  for  the  *  Review.'  To  avoid 
public  clamour,  he  now  withdrew  to  the  north  of  England,  and  it  was  probably  at  this 
time  that  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Yorkshire.  In  Watson's  <  History  of  Hali&x,'  he  is 
mentioned  amongst  the  distinguished  residents  in  that  town,  and  is  said  to  have  lodged  j 
at  the  sign  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  the  Back  lane.  Watson  adds,  that  he  was  forced 
to  abscond  for  his  political  writings,  which  was  very  possibly  the  fact.  De  Foe  here  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance  with  Dr  Nettleton,  the  physician,  and  Mr  Nathaniel  Priestley, 
the  dissenting  minister,  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  that  name. 

Of  the  first  separate  publication  upon  which  our  author  employed  himself  in  his 
retirement,  he  has  given  the  following  account : — *^  Observing  the  insolence  of  the  Jacobite 
party,  and  how  they  insinuated  fine  things  into  the  heads  of  the  common  people  of  the 
right  and  claim  of  the  Pretender,  and  of  the  great  things  he  would  do  for  us  if  he  was 
to  come  in-— of  his  being  to  turn  Protestant— of  his  being  resolved  to  maintain  our  liber- 
ties, support  our  funds,  give  liberty  to  Dissenters,  and  the  like  ;  and  finding  that  the  j 
people  began  to  be  deluded,  and  that  the  Jacobites  gained  ground  among  them  by  these  I 
insinuations,  I  thought  it  the  best  service  I  could  do  to  the  Protestant  interest,  and  the 
best  way  to  open  the  people's  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  the  Protestant  succession,  if  I 
took  some  course  effectually  to  alarm  the  people  with  what  they  really  ought  to  expect 
if  the  Pretender  should  come  to  be  king  ;  and  this  made  me  set  pen  to  paper  again." 

De  Foe  continues :  *^  In  order  to  detect  the  influence  of  Jacobite  emissaries,  as 
above,  the  first  thing  I  wrote  was  a  small  tract,  called  *  A  Seasonable  Caution,'  a  book 
sincerely  written  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  ignorant  country  people,  and  to  warn  them 
against  the  subtle  insinuations  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Pretender.  And,  that  it  miffht 
be  effectual  to  that  purpose,  I  prevailed  with  several  of  my  friends  to  give  them  away 
among  the  poor  people  all  over  England,  especially  in  the  north ;  and  several  thousands 
were  actually  given  away,  the  price  being  reduced  so  low,  that  the  bare  expense  of  paper 
and  press  was  only  reserved,  that  every  one  might  be  convinced  that  nothing  of  gain  was 
designed,  but  a  sincere  endeavourto  do  a  public  good,  and  assbt  to  keep  the  people  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  snccession.t"  The  whole  title  of  the  work  is,  <  A 
Seasonable  Caution  and  Warning  against  the  Insinuations  of  Papists  and  Jacobites  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender.    London  :  1712.'    8vo. 

With  the  same  laudable  design  of  awakening  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  danger, 
De  Foe  published  three  pamphlets  in  quick  succession,  which  drew  upon  him  the  ven-  - 
geance  of  the  Whigs.  Having  already  treated  the  subject  aigumentatively,  and  ex- 
hausted all  the  arts  of  persuasion  in  his  former  writings,  he  now  sought  to  make  an  im- 
pression by  the  language  of  irony.  Although  he  concealed  his  object  with  a  dexterity 
suited  to  such  a  style  of  writing,  without  which  he  could  not  hope  to  gain  a  hearing  from 
those  who  had  been  deluded  by  the  Jacobites,  yet  his  real  design  could  be  scarcely  un- 
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pereeived  by  the  dullest  comprehension.  The  titles  he  selected  for  his  pamphlets  cor- 
responded with  the  ruse  de  guerre  which  he  played  off  in  their  contents,  and  are  as 
follows  : — 1.  '  An  Answer  to  the  Q^nestion  that  Nobody  thinks  of,  viz.  Bat  what  if  the 
Queen  should  die  1  London :  printed  for  J.  Baker.  1713.'  2.  ^  Reasons  against  the 
Saccession  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  with  an  Liquiry  how  far  the  Abdication  of 
King  James,  supposing  it  to  be  legal,  ought  to  affect  the  Person  of  the  Pretender.  Si 
popultu  nuli  decipi,  decipiatur,  London :  printed  for  J.  Baker.  1713.*  3.  *  And 
what  if  the  Pretender  should  come  ?  Or  some  Considerations  of  the  Advantages  and 
real  Consequences  of  the  Pretender's  possessing  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.'  London  : 
printed  for  J.  Baker.    1713.'    8vo. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  De  Foe,  or  even  moderately  conversant 
with  the  satires  of  the  day,  could  possibly  mistake  his  tactics  upon  this  occasion.  In- 
deed, he  carried  the  burlesque  in  some  passages  so  far,  that  even  the  most  devoted  ad- 
mirers of  the  Pretender  must  have  been  startled  at  their  contents,  and  have  had  their 
eyes  open  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  writer. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  pamphlets,  the  object  of  the  writer  is  not  so  much 
to  answer  the  question  in  his  title,  which  he  does  not  attempt,  as  to  excite  such  an  inquiry 
in  his  readers  as  would  enable  them  to  answer  it  themselves. 

De  Foe's  next  pamphlet,  although  written  with  greater  artifice,  is  such  a  palpable 
banter  upon  those  who  would  receive  the  Pretender,  that  the  dullest  capacity,  one 
would  imagine,  could  hardly  mistake  him.  Li  the  third  tract,  our  author  adduces  a 
variety  of  mock  reasons  why  the  Pretender  should  be  palatable  to  the  nation,  and  enlarges 
upon  the  blessings  that  would  be  derived  from  his  government,  but  in  a  strain  of  bur- 
lesque that  rendered  it  a  viEdble  jest  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  party.  For  instance, 
he  recommends  the  Pretender  by  saying,  that  the  prince  would  ''  confer  on  every  one  the 
privilege  of  wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  at  the  same  time  ease  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  hazard  and  expense  of  winter  journeys  to  parliament."  These  productions  were 
so  well  approved  by  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  Protestant  succession,  that  they 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  many  thousands  were  circulated  through  the  king- 
dom. It  also  appears  from  De  Foe's  own  account  that  they  were  so  well  timed  as  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  impression  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Yet,  absurd  as  it  may 
appear,  they  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  Jacobitism,  and  brought  upon  him 
a  storm  of  persecution,  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  friend  Lord  Oxford,  might 
have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences.    By  his  efforts  to  cool  the  warlike  spirit 

I  of  the  times,  he  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Whigs,  who  unjustly  considered  him 
as  a  retainer  of  the  ministers,  and  implicated  him  in  all  their  measures.    In  these  warm 

\  times,  a  zeal  for  party  betrayed  men  into  inconsistencies,  which  led  to  a  gross  perversion 
of  justice.    The  Whigs  either  fancied  themselves,  or  endeavoured  to  induce  a  belief,  that 

I  an  who  were  not  of  their  party  were  no  better  than  Jacobites.  By  this  fallacy  they 
measured  their  opinion  of  the  mimsters  ;  but  whatever  countenance  the  conduct  of  some 
of  them  might  give  to  it,  the  sentence  was  fiEur  too  general  to  be  just.  As  it  respects  De 
Foe,  he  had  already  given  abundant  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession  ;  and 
those  who  had  but  the  ordinary  allotment  of  common  sense,  might  have  easily  found  it 
in  these  pamphlets.  But  the  Whigs  were  eager  to  vent  their  malice  upon  a  writer  who 
had  now  become  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and  in  their  haste  to  seize  upon  this  occasion 
they  only  proclaimed  their  own  stupidity. 

By  the  absurd  zeal  of  William  Benson,  a  Whig  writer,  the  author  of  the  famous 
letter  to  the  Jacobites,  the  same  who  raised  a  statno  to  Milton,  and  who  afterwards 
became  ridiculously  famous  for  literary  exploits,  which  justly  raised  him  to  the  honour  of 
the  Dnnciad,  a  prosecution  was  now  commenced  against  our  author  for  the  three  pamphlets 
above  mentioned.  It  was  undertaken  at  Benson's  private  cost ;  and  private  malice  giving  a 
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spur  to  kiB  exertioiuiy  he  spared  neither  paiiu  nor  expense  to  accomplish  our  aathox^s  miii« 
He  first  caosed  several  of  the  pamphlets  to  be  purchased  and  marked  for  eyidence  against 
the  publishers.  Through  them  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  printer,  who  was  threatened 
with  legal  proceedings,  which  induced  him  to  gire  information  upon  oath  against  De 
Foe  as  the  author.  From  this  person  he  obtained  possession  of  the  original  manuscripts, 
in  De  Foe's  own  hand,  or  rather  hands,  says  Oldmixon,  for  they  were  every  one  of  them 
dififerent ;  and  all  the  three  being  proved  by  one  (ji  Ihe  printer's  servants  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  his  lordship  granted  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension.  This  being 
effected,  after  some  difficulty,  he  was  brought  before  the  same  judge,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  kept  in  safe  custody  until  he  could  find  bail,  with  directions  to  send  proper  notice  of 
their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution.  Mr  Benson  endea- 
voured to  retain  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Edward  Northey,  and  offered  him  ten  guineas 
to  appear  against  De  Foe  ;  but  he  declined  it,  telling  him  that  he  could  not  be  concerned 
in  the  prosecution  without  an  order  from  a  secretary  of  state.  Oldmixon  informs  us  tha;t 
he  then  went  to  another  eminent  counsel,  who  made  no  difficulty,  but  entered  very 
heartily  into  the  prosecution.*  De  Foe's  sureties  were  J.  Grantham,  printer,  and 
T.  Warner,  publisher,  who  were  excepted  against  by  the  prosecutor,  as  '^persons  of 
small  substance ;"  when  the  ministers,  finding  that  the  affiur  was  likely  to  go  hard 
against  him  if  he  was  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Whigs,  took  it  out  of  Mr  Benson's 
hands,  and  ordered  Mr  Borrett,  the  treasury  solicitor,  to  institute  proceedings.  Of  this 
he  informed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  his  chambers,  and  at  the  same  time  signified  his 
approbation  of  the  bail,  who  were  each  bound  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  when 
De  Foe  was  set  at  liberty.  Upon  this  occasion,  Parker  forestalled  his  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case  in  a  manner  scarcely  decent  for  a  person  in  his  situation,  for  he  told 
Mr  Borrett  he  was  glad  the  government  had  undertaken  a  prosecution  so  highly  requiring 
its  care.t 

As  the  business  lingered  in  its  new  hands,  the  former  prosecutor,  fearful  of  its  slip- 
ping through  them,  frequently  waited  upon  the  Attomey-Greneral,  to  remind  him  of  the 
prosecution.  At  length  an  information  was  filed  against  De  Foe  for  a  misdemeanor  only, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  decorous  of  indicting  him  for  high 
treason.  Upon  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term,  De  Foe  appeared  with  his  bail  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  when  the  Attorney-General  acquainted  the  court  with  his  in- 
structions, and  our  author  was  continued  out  upon  his  own  recognizance.  But  before  he 
left  the  court,  the  Chief  Justice  called  for  his  *  Reviews  *  of  the  16th  and  18th  of  April,  in 
which  our  author,  prompted  by  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  as  well  as  indignation  at 
his  unjust  treatment,  had  made  some  reflections  upon  the  prosecution,  and  pointed  par- 
ticularly at  the  conduct  of  Parker.  Having  shown  them  to  De  Foe,  and  obtained  his 
acknowledgment  as  the  writer,  he  declared  them  insolent  libels ;  but  being  himself 
personally  concerned,  he  left  it  to  the  other  judges  to  proceed  as  they  thought  fit.  The 
^  Reviews '  being  then  read  in  court,  the  judges,  who  were  somewhat  infected  with  the 
violence  of  the  times,  concurred  in  opinion  that  they  were  highly  insolent  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  a  notorious  contempt  of  that  court,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  nation  ; 
and  they  adjudged  the  writer  to  be  committed  prisoner  to  the  Queen's  Bench  for  the 
said  offences.  Mr  Chalmers  says  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  from  whehoe  he  was 
soon  afterwards  released  upon  his  making  a  proper  submission.  It  appears  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  court  went  beforehand  in  its  judgment  of  the  accused  works,  pro- 
nouncing them  **  scandalous,  wicked,  and  treasonable  libels ;"  so  that  the  author  had 


•  Oldmixon,  iU,  509. 

t  <  The  CrafUman's  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Pres^'  p.  33. 
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eTfirytliiiig  to  few  from  the  iwue  of  »  trial.  When  he  excused  himself  to  the  oourt 
by  orging  the  iionical  nature  of  the  perfonnancesy  hit  plea  was  not  admitted.  Sir 
Thomas  Powis,  who  had  b^fon  one  of  the  oounsel  against  the  bishops  in  King  James's 
reign,  and  was  lately  promoted  to  be  a  judge,  set  common  sense  at  defiance,  wasting 
mneh  learning  in  endeavouring  to  extract  ft  meaning  from  them,  which  every  dis- 
passionate reader  must  have  known  to  be  beside  the  real  intention  of  the  writer,  and 
be  concluded  his  argument  by  telling  him  that  they  contained  matter  for  which  he 
might  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  This  ominous  intimation  was  sufficient  to 
shake  the  nerves  of  any  man  who  had  not  conscious  innocence  to  support  him.  It 
was  fortunate  for  De  Foe  tiiat  his  first  benefiMtor  was  still  in  power,  and  had  the 
disposition  as  well  as  ability  to  befriend  him. 

Lord  Oxford,  who  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  real  sentiments  of  De  Foe,  was 

'  not  so  purblind  as  to  mistake  the  true  drift  of  his  pamphlets ;  he  therefore  resolved 

'  that  he  should  not  be  crushed  by  the  malice  of  the  Whigs  for  an  offence  purely  ima- 

'  ginary.    His  interference  was  the  more  honourable,  as  he  could  not  but  be  aware,  that 

io  these  publications  De  Foe  was  actually  serving  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  and  had  given 

real  offence  to  none  but  those  to  whom  he  looked  for  support.*    Our  author  justly  attri- 

bates  the  prosecution  to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful, 

I  and  not  so  blind  to  his  object  as  they  were  desirous  to  ruin  him.    No  inconsiderable 

people  were  heard  to  say,  that  they  knew  the  books  were  against  the  Pretender,  but 

,  that  De  Foe   had  disobliged   them  in  other  things,   and  they  resolved  to  take  this 

sdyantage  to  punish  him.    The  story  is  the  more  credible,  as  he  had  procured  evidence 

!  to  prove  the  fact,  had  the  trial  proceeded.    But  this  was  rendered  unnecessary ;  for 

.  bdbre  the  time  appointed  for  a  hearing,  a  pardon  was  passed  under  the  Great  Seal, 

which  relieved  him  from  any  further  apprehension  upon  the  subject.    This  instrument 

contained  an  ample  refutation  of  the  charges  being  brought  against  him,  as  well  as 

s  foil  and  explicit  exemption  from  anv  consequences  that  might  hereafter  happen  to 

I  him  upon  account  of  these  publications.     This  act  of  justice  was  produced  by  the 

I  party-writera  of  the  time,   as  a  convincing   proof  of  Lord  Oxford's  attachment  to 

the  FMender,  and  of  De  Foe's  Jacobitism  I    The  fbrce  of  dulness  could  no  further 

go.t 

The  treaty  of  peace  had  imposed  upon  the  ministers  the  arduous  duty  of  fixing 

wiA  foreign  powers  the  future  commercial  relations  of  the  country.    Of  the  manner  in 

I  yrbich  they  performed  their  task,  particularly  with  regard  to  France,  there  were  then 

,  eontradietory  opinions,  and  the  subject  gave  rise  to  as  furious  aa  opposition  as  any 

they  had  been  called  to  sustain.    By  the  terms  agreed  upon,  a  free  trade  was  settled 

I  seeording  to  the  tariff  of  1864,  with  the  exception  of  some  commodities  that  had  been 

:  sabjected  to  new  duties  by  the  French  king  in  1699,  and  were  so  high  as  to  amount 

to  a  prohibition.   The  productions  of  France  were  to  be  admitted  into  England  upon  the 

:  aame  footing  as  those  of  other  countries,  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to  give 

.  effect  to  the  arrangement.    But  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  no  sooner  published  than 

it  created  a  general  clamour  throughout  the  nation,  and  many  treatises  were  published 

to  ihow  that  it  would  be  destructive  of  our  home  manufactures,  and  of  our  commerce 

with  other  nations.    Numerous  petitions  were  forwarded  to  parliament  horn  London  and 

other  trading  towns,  indicating  its  injurious  consequences ;  and  so  strong  was  the  cur- 


•  Bishop  Atterbmry,  in  bis  tract  called  •  English  Advice  to  the  Freeholders  of  England/  says, 
I*  la  sU  the  late  Tory  ministry,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three  proseonted  for  writing ;  and  one 
a  these  wrote  on  their  own  (the  Whig)  side,  and  had  done  infinite  services  to  their  cause." 

t  This  document,  together  with  De  Foe's  own  relation  of  th9  whole  of  tWs  preposterous  outrage, 
muhe  fioond  in  his  '  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,* 
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rent  of  oppoedtion  upon  the  last  reading  of  the  billy  that  it  was  lost  in  the  Commons  by  a 
small  majority.  WoLchftnesse  was  resorted  to  by  the  ministers  in  relation  to  the  measure. 
The  treaty  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  work  of  Bolingfaroke,  whose  mortification  was 
not  displeasing  to  the  treasurer.  From  political  friends  they  were  now  become  rivals 
for  power,  and  their  alienation,  which  had  been  some  time  in  progress,  now  amounted  to  j 
an  irreconcileable  hatred.  Oxford,  therefore,  was  far  from  being  chagrined  at  this 
expression  of  public  opinion  against  the  treaty ;  and  he  abandoned  it  to  its  &te  before  it 
was  finally  determined  in  parliament. 

It  being  a  subject  with  which  De  Foe  was  familiar,  he  now  published  his  treatise^ 
entitled  *  An  Essay  on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France.  With  necessary  Expo- 
sitions. London :  1713.'  In  this  work,  which  appeared  whilst  the  matter  was  under 
discussion  in  parliament,  he  takes  a  review  of  the  various  treaties  with  France  since  the 
Restoration,  in  order  to  show  that  the  subject  of  commerce  had  been  waived  by  both 
parties,  and  left  to  its  natural  course  ;  every  state  having  a  right  to  make  such  regu- 
lations as  appear  most  for  the  interest  of  its  own  subjects.  Before  the  Revolution  &e 
trade  with  France  had  been  carried  on  under  manifest  disadvantages ;  but  the  heavy 
duties  that  were  laid  upon  French  goods  during  the  war  that  followed  gave  such  encou- 
ragement to  the  English  manufacturers,  that  they  were  continued  after  the  peace,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  was  turned  in  our  favour.  Of  this  the  French  king  became  so  sen- 
sible that  he  gave  his  subjects  an  equivalent  in  a  new  tariff,  promulgated  in  1699,  which 
restored  the  equilibrium,  but  had  no  influence  in  procuring  an  abatement  of  the  duties  ia 
England.  Upon  the  renewal  of  the  war  fredi  prohibitions  were  imposed  by  both  nations 
to  their  mutual  detriment,  for  it  destroyed  the  trade  of  both  countries,  the  people  bein^ 
made  to  suffer  for  the  quarrels  of  their  rulers.  A  fresh  adjustment,  therefore,  became  a 
fit  subject  for  consideration  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  De  Foe  contends  for  the 
principle  of  a  free  trade,  unencumbered  by  prohibitions,  and  with  moderate  duties^  **  as 
not  only  equal  and  just,  but  proceeding  on  the  true  interest  of  trade,  and  much  more  to 
the  advantage  of-Britain  than  of  France." 

When  De  Foe  relinquished  the  *  Review,'  he  began  to  write  *  A  General  History  of 
Trade,'  which  he  proposed  to  publish  in  monthly  numbers.  The  first  number  appeared 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  1713.  His  great  design  was  to  show  the  reader  what  the  whole 
world  is  at  this  time  employed  in  as  to  trade ;  but  his  more  immediate  end  was  to 
rectify  the  mstakes  we  had  fallen  into  as  to  commerce,  and  to  inform  those  who  were 
willing  to  inquire  into  the  truth.  In  the  execution  of  this  arduous  undertaking  he  avows 
his  intention  of  speaking  what  reason  dictates  and  fact  justifies,  however  he  may  dash 
with  the  popular  opinions  of  some  people  in  trade.  He  could  not,  however,  wholly 
abstract  himself  from  the  passing  scene.  When  his  sec3nd  number  appeared  on  the  15tli 
of  August,  1713,  he  gave  a  discourse  on  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  ;  wherein  he  insists  that 
the  port  ought  to  be  destroyed  if  it  must  remain  with  France,  but  if  added  to  England, 
or  made  a  free  port,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  mankind  to  have  a  safe  harbour  in  sncH 
dangerous  seas.  This  *  History  of  Trade,'  which  exhibits  the  ingenuity,  the  strength,  and 
the  piety  of  De  Foe,  extended  only  to  two  numbers.  The  agitations  of  the  time  carried 
him  to  other  literary  pursuits,  and  its  &ctiousness  constrained  him  to  attend  to 
personal  security. 

His  next  work  was  entitled  *  Whigs  turned  Tories,  and  Hanoverian  Tories,  from  their 
avowed  principles,  proved  Whigs  :  or,  each  Side  in  the  other  mistaken,  &c.  London  : 
1713.'  De  Foe  had  long  laboured  to  compose  the  differences  between  the  n^oderate  men 
of  both  parties,  and  in  so  doing  received  the  thanks  of  neither.  There  was,  indeed,  too 
much  exasperating  matter  afloat  in  the  nation  to  allow  of  that  calmness  of  consideration 
that  was  necessary  for  the  reconcilement  of  two  parties  that  were  bent  upon  each  other*« 
destruction.    The  estrangement  had  b^en  aggravated  by  almost  every  measure  of  tli^ 
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goTemment,   and  the  fierce   oppontion    to    it   tended  but    to   increase   the   dis- 
tance. 

Abont  this  time  the  wit  that  had  been  sported  by  both  parties  during  the  heats 
oecamoned  by  SacheyereU's  tfial,  was  collected  together  and  published  in  a  volume  under 
the  following  title :  '  Whig  and  Tory ;  or,  Wit  on  both  sides.  Being  a  Collection  of 
State  Poems  upon  all  remarkable  Occurrences,  from  the  Change  of  the  Ministry  to  this 
time.  By  the  most  eminent  Hands  of  both  Parties.  Second  Edition.  London  :  printed 
for  E.  Curll.    1713.'    Svo.    De  Foe  figures  several  times  in  this  work. 

The  next  work  assigned  to  De  Foe  is  a  ^  Letter  to  the  Dissenters.  London,  1714,' 
the  object  of  which  is  to  withdraw  the  persons  addressed  from  their  political  connexion 
with  the  Whigs,  who  had  so  shamefolly  deserted  them  in  the  bill  against  Occasional 
Conformity.  The  author  disclaims  on  the  part  o£  the  ministers  any  intention  to  favour 
the  Pretender.  The  pamphlet,  artfully  written,  seems  designed  to  prepare  the  dissenters 
for  further  severities,  which  in  a  short  time  made  their  appearance. 

The  nefarious  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Wm.  Wyndham, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ^'  To  prevent  the  Ghrowth  of  Schism,"  the  object  of  which 
was  to  shut  up  all  the  schools  of  dLssenters  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  take  out  of 
their  hands  the  education  of  their  own  children,  formed  the  theme  of  De  Foe's  '  Remedy 
j!  worse  than  the  Disease ;  or.  Reasons  against  passing  the  Bill  for  preventing  the  Growth 
of  Schism.  To  which  is  added  a  brief  Discourse  of  Toleration  and  Persecution.  London, 
1714,'  a  work  in  which  our  author  pleads  the  cause  of  religions  liberty  with  great  force 
and  eloquence,  and  in  lively  colours  exposes  the  hateful  character  of  intolerance. 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  (1st  August,  1714),  the  Privy  Council  immediately 
assembled,  and  issued  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  the  King  (George  I),  which  was 
performed  with  the  usual  solemnities.  The  suddenness  of  the  event  shed  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  Jacobites,  whose  anticipated  triumphs  were  now  at  once  dashed  to  the  ground, 
for  the  French  Eang  acknowledged  the  Elector,  and  declared  his  intention  to  keep 
the  peace. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  resulting  from  a  change  of  dynasty  was  the 
subversion  of  those  political  theories  which  had  been  hitherto  the  support  of  the  Tories, 
bat  of  which  they  at  length  grew  ashamed  ;  and  which,  losing  their  credit  with  the  people, 
found  refuge  only  in  a  few  of  the  clergy.  In  effecting  this  change  the  character  of  the 
new  government  had  a  great  share.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  King,  who  did  not 
come  to  England  until  seven  weeks  after  the  Queen's  death,  Bolingbroke  was  dismissed 
with  marks  of  disgrace,  and  the  other  ministers  were  replaced  by  persons  better  affected 
to  the  Protestant  interest,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  In  the 
exasperated  state  of  political  parties  nothing  but  the  severest  retaliations  were  now 
expected.  The  Whigs  considered  the  day  their  own,  and  began  to  triumph  in  the  fall 
of  their  opponents  ;  all  their  misdeeds  were  immediately  dragged  to  view,  and  those  who 
had  been  the  most  deeply  concerned  were  threatened  with  exemplary  punishment ;  the 
most  unmanly  insults  were  heaped  upon  those  who  were  considered  in  any  way  accessory 
to  their  measures ;  nor  did  any  escape  who  had  not  run  the  full  career  of  opposition 
with  the  Whigs. 

Of  these  attacks  our  author  came  in  for  a  full  share.  His  connexion  with  Lord  Oxford 
was  alone  sufficient  to  preclude  him  from  the  favour  of  the  Whigs,  whilst  on  other 
grounda  he  was  equally  obnoxious  to  the  Tories  and  Jacobites.  De  Foe's  position,  in 
£act,  was  as  singular  as  it  was  painful.  The  Hanover  Succession,  which  was  a  just  cause 
of  triumph,  and  an  infinite  source  of  benefit  to  the  Whigs,  had  not  met  with  a  more 
zealous  and  effective  champion  than  our  author  ;  yet  now,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for 
his  past  services  and  sufferings,  he  was  discountenanced  by  the  government,  and  maligned 
hj  a  party  that  reaped  the  advantage  of  his  labours.   It  was  at  this  period  that  he  lost  the 
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appointment  or  pension  for  which  he  had  been  indebted  to  the  fkUen  miniBter ;  and,  in 
short,  whilst  npon  public  grounds  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  his  countxymen  upon 
their  recent  triumph,  such  was  the  untowardness  of  his  own  late,  that  to  himself  it  was 
only  productive  of  loss  and  ajQliction.  Of  the  hard  usage  that  was  now  dealt  out  to  him 
he  speaks  in  touching  language  in  his  'Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice.' 

Shortly  after  the  Queen's  death  there  appeared  a  considerable  pamphlet,  entitled 
*  The  Secret  History  of  the  White  Staff;  being  an  account  of  affairs  under  the  conduct 
of  some  late  Ministers  ;  and  of  what  might  probably  have  happened  if  her  Majesty  had 
not  died.  London  :  J.  Baker.  1714.*  It  was  followed  by  a  second  part,  with  a  similar 
title,  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  the  year  following  a  third  part  was  added,  completing 
the  work.  The  object  of  this  work,  which  has  been  almost  nniyersally  assigned  to  De 
Foe,  was  to  explain  the  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Oxford,  from  the  time  of  his  supplanting 
the  former  Whig  Ministry,  and  to  elucidate  the  conduct  of  his  coUeagues,  until  they 
succeeded  in  wresting  ftt>m  him  the  Treasurer's  staff  of  office,  a  month  or  two  before  the 
Queen  died.  The  work  was  considered  at  the  time  to  have  been  written  under  the 
direction  of  Harley,  and  the  facts  it  details  certainly  throw  very  great  light  npon  the 
intrigues  of  his  cabinet,  which,  being  composed  of  persons  directly  opposed  to  the  Tiewf 
of  its  chief,  produced  a  long  series  of  conflicts,  and  a  system  of  counteraction  that 
operated  as  a  check  to  his  policy,  and  at  length  undermined  his  power.  The  work 
passed  through  several  editions  in  a  short  time,  and  met  with  several  replies,  none  of  them 
of  any  great  weight. 

De  Foe's  next  publication  was  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  Atterbnry,  entitled 
'  English  Advice  to  the  Freeholders  of  England,'  which  was  followed  by  *  A  Hymn  to 
the  Mob.  London :  VIlBy*  a  poem  in  Pindaric  verse,  occasioned  by  the  rioting  that 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  England,  to  demonstrate  the  loyalty  of  the  High  Church 
party. 

De  Foe's  political  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose.  During  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  either  as  a  warm  partisan  of 
liberal  politics,  or  in  opposing  the  Iftctions  of  the  times.  In  the  course  of  the  eonteit 
he  had  been  involved  in  personal  quarrels,  and  had  met  with  some  severe  disasters ;  but 
the  fortitude  of  his  mind  at  all  times  rose  superior  to  his  difficulties,  and  enabled  him  to 
triumph  in  the  rectitude  of  his  principles.  He  had  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  mind  seeks  repose  firom  the  turbulence  of  fiiction  ;  and  the  course  of  political  events 
having  thrown  him  in  the  back-ground,  he  beat  out  a  new  path  to  &me. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  tumult  of  parties,  De  Foe  coQsidered  that  be  had  an  account 
to  settle  with  the  world,  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  politics.  The  ill  usage  he  had  so 
long  experienced  both  from  friends  and  enemies,  but  more  particularly  the  former,  whose 
ingratitude  touched  him  most  sensibly,  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  misconstruction 
that  had  been  put  upon  his  writings.  This  now  led  him  to  take  a  review  of  his  political 
life,  and  produced  a  narrative  distinguished  for  its  simplicity  and  manliness,  whilst  it 
furnishes  a  satisfactory  defence  of  his  conduct.  It  is  entitled,  *  An  Appeal  to  Honour 
and  Justice,  though  it  be  of  his  worst  Enemies.  By  Daniel  De  Foe.  Being  a  true  Ac- 
count of  his  Conduct  in  Public  Affairs.    London,  1715.' 

Whilst  engaged  upon  this  narrative,  and  before  he  had  fully  completed  it,  De  Foe 
was  struck  with  apoplexy.  The  ill-treatment  he  had  experienced  preyed  so  much  upon 
his  spirits  as  to  undermine  his  health,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  was  the  acce- 
lerating cause  of  this  calamity.  After  languishing  six  months,  with  an  uncertain  pros- 
pect of  recovery,  his  friends  determined  to  delay  the  publication  no  longer.  It  therefore 
appeared  without  his  finishing  hand ;  but  Baker,  the  publisher,  added  a  paragraph  by 
way  of  canehuion,  in  which  he  noticed  the  author's  illness  as  the  occasion  of  the  delay. 

I 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tbb  doM  of  De  Foe's  political  life  was  in  irath  the  beginning  of  his  greatnoBB ;  in 
tiie  retirement  iHiieh  lie  new  quitted  no  mofe,  the  leiinre  of  hia  active  spirit  was  occupied 
in  tlie  eieation  of  a  series  of  works,  which  raised  his  name  immeasorably  higher  than 
it  had  ever  been  before  in  the  opinion  of  his  eontemporarieSy  and  which  will  preserve 
that  name  in  freshness  and  honour  so  long  as  the  hmgaage  in  which  they  are  written 
eadnrea ;  so  long  as  penetration,  wit,  genios,  and  eloquence,  preserve  their  place  in  the 
estintatioii  of  mankind.    The  rapidity  with  which  these,  the  best  and  greatest  of  De 
Foe's  woiks,  followed  each  other  into  the  world,  after  he  had  got  fiurly  into  the  vein  of 
eompoong  them,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  not  only  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind, 
but  that  he  now  possessed  undisturbed  quiet,  wherein  to  call  oat  and  employ  with 
nnilbnn  aeal  and  success  all  its  manifold  resources.    From  the  point  of  time  at  which 
*  Rohinsoa  Grasote '  was  published  down  to  the  death  of  De  Foe,  in  1781,  almost  the 
only  incidents  that  mark  the  progress  of  the  author's  history  are  the  successive  appear- 
ances of  tiie  new  works  produced  in  his  retirement.    From  a  single  circumstance  or  two 
indeed,  which  will  be  notieed,  it  appears  that,  though  he  almost  entirely  dropped  politics, 
he  stiD  ivtamed  some  little  occasional  hankerings  after  the  more  active  pursuits  of 
commerce*    Among  other  speculations,  he  had  at  one  time  a  lease  of  a  farm,  but  we 
fimd  him  soon  after  disposing  of  it. 

De  Foe,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  was  now  perhaps  too  much  of  an  author  to  be 
able  to  saeceed  in  anything  but  authorship  ;  book-making  was  his  trade,  and  he  consi- 
dered it  as  such,  canying  into  it  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  in  all  its  varieties  of  opera- 
tioD ;  exerting  to  the  utmost  his  power  as  a  creative  genius,  under  the  direction  of  a 
most  acute  and  sagacious  judgment,  which  very  seldom  misled  him  into  any  unfertile  or 
unfortunate  path  of  exertion.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  rarely  that  we  meet  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  history  of  literature  with  anything  at  all  resembling  this  last  part  of  the 
emnef  of  De  Foe.  Men  who  possess  that  fbroe  and  fire  of  fancy  requisite  for  the  striking 
ont  of  new  ways  and  species  for  themselves,  are  most  commonly  persons  of  so  much 
ddieaey  of  tempenment  that  they  can  comparatively  seldom  bring  themselves  to  the 
lahovr  of  exerting  their  fiMsulties  to  the  full.  After  producing  one  work,  or  a  few  works, 
by  wbieh  they  conceive  themselves  to  have  sufficiently  exhibited  their  power  and  secured 
their  tese,  they  slumber  over  the  embers  which  they  will  not  arouse  themselves  to  blow, 
and  aDow  the  fiie  they  might  have  kept  bright  and  biasing  to  be  smothered  under  the 
el  indolenoe.  Bnt  our  own  literaiy  history,  more  so  indeed  than  that  of  any  other 
ftdrnishes  some  splendid  exceptions  to  this  rule,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the 
pceaent,  and  of  these  De  Foe  must  ever  be  considered  one  of  the  most  illustrious. 

The  state  of  his  worldly  circumstances  must,  without  doubt,  be  reckoned  among  the 
chief  incentives  of  his  extraordinaiy  diligence.  In  all  the  works  of  De  Foe  we  find  the 
impnas  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  find  delight  in  the  occupations  of  the  world,  to  partici- 
pate with  a  lively  interest  in  the  ordinary  business,  and  pleasures,  and  recreations  of 
mankind.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  an  independent  fortune,  it  is  very  probable  he 
migllt  have  spent  his  time  with  pleasure  to  himself,  as  he  certainly  would  with  all 
advsMrtage  to  those  about  him,  in  the  amusements  of  hfe,  without  devoting  anything 
like  so  great  a  portion  of  his  days  and  nights  to  the  labours  of  solitary  meditation 
and  ecmposition.  But  in  the  toil  to  which  he  was  at  first  stimulated  by  his  necessities, 
vriio  can  doubt  that  he  soon  came  to  find  his  most  unfailing  source  of  happiness — 
an  inexhaustible  source,  which  might  well  atone  to  him  for  the  loss  of  others  less  rich  and 
less  peculiar  ?  The  delight  and  the  excitement  with  which  we  still  pursue  his  works,  is 
only  the  dim  shadow  and  reflection  of  the  more  intense  pleasure  he  must  have  tasted  in 
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m  its  Plreseiie  State,  firom  the  Bevolation  to  the  Uniom  With  an  Appendix  of  some 
Tnmsaetioiis  sinee  the  Union.  London :  printed  for  Emanuel  Matthem^  at  the  Bible, 
and  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black  Boy,  both  in  Patemoster  row.  1717.'  The  materials  lor 
this  valuable  work  were  probably  gleaned  by  De  Foe  during  his  frequent  yisits  to  Scot- 
Lmd.  As  a  compendious  nairatiye  of  an  important  period  in  the  Scottish  history,  De 
Foe's  work  will  always  retain  its  interest,  both  for  the  value  of  its  facts,  and  the  fdici- 
touB  manner  in  which  they  are  related.  His  narratiye  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  CTentfiil 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdb  may  be  perused  with  pleasure,  eyen  by  those  who 
have  Uyed  to  see  the  same  period  treated  of  by  one  of  the  greatest  historical  writera 
of  the  present  period,  Dr  M'Crie ;  while  his  representations  of  the  more  recent 
troubles  in  the  times  of  the  Corenanters,  his  descriptions  of  the  battles  of  Clayerhouse, 
and  the  eruelties  of  the  persecution  under  James  II,  need  scarcely  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison with  seme  of  the  most  picturesque  passages  in  the  first  *  Tales  oi  my  Landlord.' 
There  are,  perhaps,  few  Engliidi  writers  to  whom  the  Church  of  Scotland  owes  so  many 
obligations  as  to  De  Foe,  who  watched  her  interests  with  fidelity  and  aflPection  at  a  time 
when  she  was  threatened  by  powerful  enemies,  and  defended  her  with  a  seal  and 
abiHty  whieh  could  only  be  expected  from  a  warm  friend  and  admirer.  His  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland'  has  never  been  reprinted,  and  is  now  amongst  the  scarcest  of 
his  works. 

In  1718,  De  Foe  fbUowed  up  his  method  of  familiariring  religion  to  the  young  and 
the  uninformed,  by  publishing  a  second  volume  of  his  moral  dialogues.    It  is  entitled^ 
'The  Family  Instructor;  in  Two  Parts.    1.  Relating  to  Family  Breaches,  and  their 
obstruetiag  Religious  Duties.    2.  To  the  great  Mistake  of  mixing  the  Passions  in  the 
managing  and  correcting  of  Children.    With  a  great  variety  of  Cases  relating  to  setting 
iU  Examples  to  Childrai  and  Servants.    VoL  II.     London :    printed  for  Emanuel 
Matthews,  at  the  Bible  in   Patemoster  row.     1718.'    In  point  of  value  this  second 
volume  is  not  inferior  to  the  first.    The  dialogue  is  equally  pleasing,  and  the  moral  no 
less  important  and  Instructive.    It  is  rather  a  companion  than  a  sequel  to  the  former 
volume,  the  stoiy  being  nncimnected.     The  exoeUent  maxims  that  run  through  the 
volume  commend  it  to  the  Judgment  of  every  judicious  reader,  whilst  it  breathes  a  strain 
of  piety  calculated  to  arouse  the  attention,  and  kindle  the  best  affections  of  the  heart. 
A  third  edition  was  printed  in  1727,  and  since  then  has  been  often  reprinted  with  the 
first  volume.    They  are  both  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  eare- 
less,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  please  the  virtuous.  Whilst  the  young  are  attraeted 
by  the  incidents  that  compose  the  narratives,  their  accurate  delineation  of  human 
nature  must  extort  praise  from  the  learned,  and  will  remain  a  standing  monument  of  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  writer.    There  are  few  books  better  adapted  for  funily  read* 
ing,  for  parochial  libraries,  or  for  circulatton  amongst  young  persons.    If  the  author  had 
written  nothing  else,  these  volumes  alone  possess  sufficient  merit  to  give  him  a  high 
place  amongst  English  moralists. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  our  author^s  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Eminent  Conduct 
of  that  Learned  and  Reverend  Divine,  Daniel  Williams,  D.D.,  with  a  true  Copy  of  the 
last  Will  and  Testament  of  Dr  Williams.'  Dr  Williams  was  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
diyine,  first  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  in  London.  He  was  a  liberal  beneiaotor  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  dying  in  1716,  left  the  bulk  of  his  property,  which  was  considerable,  to 
charitable  uses.  He  was  the  founder  of  an  extensive  library  for  the  nse  of  the  Dia* 
senters,  bearing  his  name,  and  situated  in  Redcross  street,  London. 

In  the  controversy  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  the  Dissenters,  it  is  well  known,  took  a  large  share.  During  the  eon^ 
tention,  much  angiy  fEBcling  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  and  the  cause  of  charity  waa 
sacrificed  to  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy.    Salter's  Hall,  the  arena  of  the  dispntexs,  exhibited 


scenes  of  tnmaH  and  diicord  bill  litfle  beAtfelng  an  Msembly  of  gimve  diirlnea,  mot  toge- 
ther for  the  ayowed  purpose  of  oompofling  tiioir  differeaeee.  Tlie  eondiui  maiiifeated  by 
the  more  violent  drew  doim  much  oblo^py  upon  the  DuienteflrSy  aad  expoiod  them  to 
'  the  talk  and  the  derision  of  their  enemies.  Pttnphlefes  flew  aboot  in  all  direetion% 
abounding  in  censnre  and  recnminations,  but  having  no  tendeiiejr  to  settle  the  points 
at  issue.  In  the  midst  of  this  paper  war  De  Foe  stepped  in,  not  as  a  partisan,  nor  as 
interfering  in  any  way  in  the  quarrel,  but  in  the  paoifie  eharaeter  of  a  mediator  between 
the  two  parties.  He  conjures  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrels,  and  to  consult  the  sa£B^ 
and  reputation  of  their  cause,  as  Dissenters,  by  studying  the  things  that  mako  for  peaea. 
The  title  of  his  book  is,  *  A  Letter  to  the  Dissenters.    London  :   1719/ 

In  the  same  year  he  appeared  again  before  the  world  as  the  translator  of  a 
French  work,  relative  to  the  disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists.  It  is 
entitled  '  A  curious  Oration  deHvered  by  Father  Andrews,  eoneeming  the  present  Great 
Quarrels  that  divide  the  Cletgy  of  France.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  D.  De 
F— €.     London:  1719.*    8vo. 

In  this  year  De  Foe  assigned  over  some  property  that  he  had  in  the  hands  of  the  South 

Sea  Company,  to  the  person  named  in  the  following  deed,  but  for  what  purpose  does  not 

appear.    **  Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents  That  I  Daniel  De  Foe,  of  Stoke  Newington  in 

the  County  of  Midx.  Gent,  have  made,  ordained,  deputed,  authorised,  and  appointed, 

I  and  by  these  Presents  do  make,  ordain,  depute,  authorize,  and  appoint  Mordecai  Jenkins 

of  London,  Gent.,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me,  and  in  my  name,  to  assign  and 

transfer  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  the  sum  of  One  hundred  Twenty  seven 

pounds  ten  shillings,  being  all  the  stock  which  I  have  in  the  Books  of  the  Governor  and 

Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and  other  parts 

of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the  Fishery,  with  ftill  power  to  make  and  give  proper 

and  sufficient  acquittance  for  the  consideration  money  to  be  had  and  received  for  the 

same,  and  generally  to  make  and  do  all  such  other  necessary  acts  and  things  proper  to  be 

done,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  I  myself  might  or  should  do  being  personally  present, 

hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  whatsoever  my  said  Attorney  shall  lawfully  do  or  cause 

to  be  done  in  and  about  the  premises.    In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

I  and  seal  this  Two  and  Twentieth  day  of  March,  Anno  Domp  1719.    Anno  D  R*  Georgii 

D.  G.  Mag.  Britan.  6^.  **  Dahul  Db  Fos. 

**  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us, 

"Joseph  Boone, 

"Ja.  Ruck." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Thk  series  of  imaginative  works  which  now  fell  from  the  pen  of  De  Foe  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  will  entail  honour  upon  his  name  so  long  as  true  genius,  consecrated  by  moral 
worth,  shall  continue  to  be  an  object  of  estimation.  No  man,  without  the  resources  of  De 
Foe,  could  have  combined,  with  the  same  rapidity,  so  much  varied  and  useful  information. 
To  extensive  reading  upon  almost  eveiy  branch  of  literature,  he  united  an  intimate  know^ 
ledge  of  the  world  ;  and  these  resources  were  so  much  at  his  command  that  he  appears  to 
have  drawn  upon  them  with  little  apparent  labour.  Accustomed  to  view  mankind  in  all  its 
gradations  of  station  and  character,  conversing  sometimes  with  the  great,  at  other  times 
with  the  low,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  an  abundance  of  materials,  which  a  livdy  ikacy 
enabled  him  to  turn  to  a  good  account.  His  commerce  with  the  worid  had  brougbl  him 
acquainted  with  its  habits  and  occupations,  its  business  and  amusements,  and  with  all 
the  forms  in  which  society  has  developed  the  human  passions.    Engaged  from  his  earliest 
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yean  in  aedye  pnnaitSy  and  thrown  hj  the  accidents  of  life  into  ahnoifc  every  Tariety  of 
situation,  lie  liad  an  opportunity  of  reading  instmctiye  leaaona  upon  hnman  native^  ^d 
furnished  many  scenes  of  real  life  from  the  storehouse  of  his  own  ezpetienee.  A  cha- 
racter formed  in  so  extensiye  a  school,  acutely  aliye  to  passing  eyents,  and  disciplined  by 
correct  habits  of  thinking,  was  at  no  loss  for  incidents  to  awaken  the  attention  oi  man- 
kind ;  whilst  his  habitual  seriousness  led  him  to  improye  eyery  occasion  for  conyerdng 
them  into  channels  of  instruction.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  oirde  of  com- 
mon life,  he  possessed  the  talent  aboye  most  men  of  seising  upon  ordinary  occnrrencea^ 
and  throwing  oyer  them  a  charm  which  they  owe  entirely  to  the  forco  of  his  own  fancy- 
At  the  same  time,  his  genius  was  happily  chastened  by  a  correct  and  solid  judgment.  His 
mind  was  no  less  yigorous  than  acute,  and  being  tempered  by  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling, 
he  insinuates  instruction  insensibly  upon  his  readers,  whilst  he  administers  to  iheir  amnse- 
ment.  If  s<Mne  of  his  fictions  partake  of  less  refinement  than  could  be  desired,  he  nowhere 
sacrifices  decency  to  wit ;  nor  does  he  offend  by  the  extrayagance  of  his  descriptions. 
Do  Foe  uniformly  pays  homage  to  yirtue  ;  and  when  he  diyes  into  the  deprayity  of  the 
human  character,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  it  to  the  standard  of  excellence. 

The  following  remarks  upon  De  Foe's  noyelB,  by  Charles  Lamb,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  Mr  Wilson's  work : — **  In  the  appearances  of  truth,  in  all  the  incidents  and 
conyersations  that  occur  in  ihem,  they  exceed  any  works  of  fiction  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  It  is  perfect  illusion.  The  author  neyer  appears  in  these  self-narratiyes  (for  so 
they  ought  to  be  called,  or  rather  auto-biographies),  but  the  narrator  chains  ns  down  to 
an  implicit  beUef  in  eyerything  he  says.  There  is  all  the  minute  detail  of  a  log-book  in 
it.  Dates  are  painfully- pressed  upon  the  memory.  Facts  are  repeated  oyer  and  oyer  in 
yaiying  phrases,  till  you  cannot  choose  but  belieye  them.  It  is  like  reading  eyidenoe  in 
a  court  of  justice.  So  anxious  the  story-teller  seems  that  the  truth  should  be  deariy 
comprehended,  that  when  he  has  told  us  a  matter  of  &ct,  or  a  motiye,  in  a  line  or  two 
further  down  ho  repeats  it,  with  his  fayourite  figure  of  speech,  I  say,  so  and  so,  though  he 
had  made  it  abundantly  plain  before.  This  is  in  imitation  of  the  common  people's  way 
of  speaking,  or  rather  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  addressed  by  a  master  or  mistress, 
who  wishes  to  impress  something  upon  their  memories,  and  has  a  wonderful  effect  npon 
matter-of-fact  readers.  Indeed,  it  is  to  such  principally  that  he  writes.  His  style  is 
cyerywhere  beautiful,  but  plain  and  homely.  *  Robinson  Crusoe '  is  delightful  to  all 
ranks  and  classes ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  written  in  a  phraseology  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  lower  conditions  of  readers.  Hence  it  is  an  especial  fayourite  with  sea- 
faring men,  poor  boys,  seryant-maids,  Ac.  His  noyels  are  capital  kitchen-reading,  while 
they  are  worthy,  from  their  interest,  to  find  a  shelf  in  the  libraries  of  the  wealthiest  and 
the  most  learned.  His  passion  for  matter^of-£act  narratiye  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
a  long  relation  of  common  incidents,  which  might  happen  to  any  man,  and  haye  no 
interest  beyond  the  intense  appearance  of  truth  in  them  to  reconunend  them.  The  whole 
latter  half^  or  two-thirds,  of  *  Colonel  Jack '  is  of  this  description.  The  beginning  of 
*  Colonel  Jack'  is  the  most  affecting  natural  picture  of  a  young  thief  that  was  eyer 
drawn.  His  losing  the  stolen  money  in  the  hollow  tree,  and  finding  it  again  when  in 
despair,  and  then  being  in  equal  distress  at  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  seyeral 
similar  touches  in  the  early  history  of  the  Colonel,  eyince  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  and  putting  out  of  question  the  superior  romantic  interest  of  the  latter,  in  my 
mind  yery  much  exceeds  '  Crusoe.'  '  Roxana '  (first  edition)  is  the  next  in  interest, 
though  he  left  out  the  best  part  of  it  in  subsequent  editions,  from  a  foolish  hyper- 
criticism  of  his  friend  Southeme.  But  *  Moll  Flanders,'  the  account  of  the  *  Flagae,* 
&c.  &c.,  are  all  of  one  fsmily,  and  haye  the  same  stamp  of  character. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  celebrated,  of  those  works  of  imagination,  which  hare 
coitfened  immortality  upon  the  name  of  De  Foe,  appeared  in  1719,  under  the  title  of 
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^The  life  and  Strange  Soiprislng  Adventures  of  Robinson  Cmsoe,  of  York,  Mariner ;' 
&e.  Next  to  the  Holj  Sciiptmei,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  tMs  deligfatftd  romance 
has  erer  sinee  it  was  wzitten  excited  the  first  and  most  powerfdl  influence  upon  the 
jnyenile  mind  of  England,  nor  has  its  popularity  been  much  less  among  any  of  the 
otlier  nations  of  Christendom.  At  a  period  when  few  of  the  productions  of  English 
genins  had  been  transferred  into  any  of  the  languages  of  foreigners,  this  masterpiece  of 
the  homely,  unaffeeted,  unpretending,  but  rich  and  masculine  intellect  of  Daniel  De  Foe, 
)u4  abeady  aequired,  in  erery  eultiyated  tongue  of  Europe,  the  fbll  privileges  of  a 
natiiFewoife« 

A  aeeoad  part,  the  labour  of  little  more  than  three  months,  appeared  in  August, 
and  tiie  woik  was  finally  completed  in  the  following  year  by  the  publication  of  *  Serious 
Refleetions  during  the  Life  and  Suiprismg  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe/ 

The  snecesB  of  this  work  encouraged  our  author  to  persevere  in  the  new  line  he  had 
maiked  out  lor  himself ;  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention  enabled  him  to  supply  the 
pnblie  with  a  series  of  volumes,  as  various  in  their  nature  as  they  are  ingenious  in  their 
contiivanee. 

The  same  year  that  prodnoed  his  master-pieoe  gave  birth  to  *  The  Dumb  Philosopher ; 
or.  Great  Britain's  Wonder ;  containing  a  feithfnl  and  very  surprising  Account  of  Dickory 
Cronke,'  &c.  In  this  simple  story,  De  Foe  has  put  in  practice,  without  any  apparent  effort,. 
the  same  peonfiarity  of  invention  that  distinguishes  his  other  perfonnances.  Although  the 
imndents  of  the  narrative  are  few  in  number,  they  are  told  in  the  same  unpretending 
manner,  and  with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  is  diffioolt  for  the  reader  to  persuade  him« 
self  it  is  any  other  than  a  real  history.  As  De  Foe  wrote,  in  a  great,  measure,  for  the 
ocmflion  people,  he  fed  their  appetites  with  such  stimulants  as  were  suited  to  their  love 
of  excitement ;  and  when  he  lays  a  tax  upon  their  creduUty,  it  is  levied  with  an  air  of 
serioosneas  that  extorts  belief,  and  finds  ample  remuneration  in  the  moral  lessons  with 
which  it  is  aooompanied. 

As  De  Foe  had  mixed  much  in  society,  he  was  become  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
modes  of  talking  that  distinguished  diffbrent  persons,  particularly  in  common  life ;  and 
it  is  upon  such  subjects  that  he  feels  most  at  home.  His  different  excursions  to  the  Con- 
tinent would  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  British  sailor,  whose  peculiarity  of  character 
was  not  lost  upon  him;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  numbered  amongst  his 
acquaintance,  persons  of  a  seafaring  life,  from  whom  he  derived  that  correct  knowledge 
of  nautical  afiairs  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  When  personating  the  sailor 
he  is  as  much  at  home  as  when  he  is  discoursing  upon  trade  or  discussing  politics.  It 
has  been  pretty  weU  understood,  indeed,  that  he  was  acquainted,  and  spent,  at  one  time, 
many  evenings  with  the  celebrated  Dampier,  who,  to  give  him  his  due,  to  professional 
A31  united  other  commendable  qualities.  De  Foe  lived  at  a  period  when  buccaneering 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  being  fostered  by  the  long  wars  that  grew  out  of  the 
Revolntion,  particularly  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  From  the  relations  of  the 
lawless  adventurers  who  had  been  engaged  in  such  expeditions,  of  which  fraternity  his 
friend  Dampier  was  a  distinguished  member,  De  Foe  derived  many  anecdotes  of  sur- 
prising encounters  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  by  flood  and  field,  which  he  made  skilftd  use  of. 
He  was  also  well  read  in  the  voyages  and  travels  of  former  days,  from  whence  he 
transferred  the  most  striking  incidents  into  his  own  imaginary  voyages  and  nar- 
ratives. 

The  fevourable  reception  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe'  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  par- 
tiality with  which  every  circumstance  illustrating  the  character  of  the  British  sailor  ici 
viewed  by  the  British  public.  It  was  probably  in  accommodation  to  this  national  taste, 
that  De  Foe  now  recorded  the  adventures  of  a  Buccaneer,  which  he  depicts  with  all  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  varied  of  incident  which  usually  marked  the  operations  of  that 
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Iwrdy  oluKACter.  Thii  wink  he  entitled  *  The  Life,  AdTentnreBy  and  Piracies  of  the 
fitfnoiui  CaptaiB  SingletoBU  1720.'  Seoond  editioDy  I7d7.  Third  editieiiy  1768. 
This  ia  m  woA  in  whieh  the  lovers  of  wild  adTentnre  will  find  much  amusement. 
The  hero,  however,  is  a  sad  hand.  He  is  a  hardened,  brutal  despetado,  with- 
out one  redeeming  trait,  or  almost  hmnan  feeling ;  and,  in  spite  of  what  Mr  Lamb 
says  of  his  limely  mnsings  and  agonies  of  a  oonsoienoeHrtrioken  repentance,  we  find 
nothing  of  this  in  the  text.  The  eafitain  is  always  merry  and  well  if  there  is  any  mis- 
chief going  on  ;  and  his  only  qoalm  is  after  he  has  retired  from  his  trade  of  plunder  and 
murder  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  afraid  of  being  assassinated  for  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  it.  De  Foe  (whAtever  his  intentions  may  be)  is  led,  by 
the  force  oi  truth  and  oireumstanees,  to  give  the  devil  his  due  — he  puts  no  gratoitons 
remorse  into  his  adventurer's  mouth,  nor  sp<nls  the  keeping  by  expressing  one  relenting 
V^f  ^^7  ^ore  than  his  hero  would  have  done  in  reality.  This  is,  indeed,  the  excel- 
lence of  De  Foe's  lepresentatioos,  that  they  are  perfect  fae-dmUa  of  the  characters  he 
chooses  to  ponrtray. 

In  the  same  year  De  Foe  published  some  particulars  of  a  noted  seer  of  those  days, 
who  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  speculations.  Steele  introduces  him  in  tiie  *  Tatier'  as  a 
dumb  fortune-teller,  who  imposed  upon  the  vulgar  by  pretending  to  teU  fortunes  by  the 
second-sight.  Whether  he  was  actually  deaf  and  dumb,  or  only  feigned  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  notoriety,  was  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  he  practised  many 
years  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  with  so  much  success  as  to  amass  a  fortune 
by  his  profession.  The  celebrity  to  which  he  attained  is  thus  noticed  by  the  *  Spectator.' 
**  Eveiy  one  has  heard  of  the  ihmous  conjuror,  who,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
vulgar,  has  studied  himself  dumb  ;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is  believed,  he  delivers  out  his 
oracles  in  writing.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  blind  Teresias  was  not  more  famous  in  Greece 
than  this  dumb  artist  has  been  for  some  yean  last  past  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster.''  * 

So  remarki^le  a  character  was  not  likely  to  esoape  the  observation  of  De  Foe,  wlio 
rightly  considered  that  he  would  be  a  popular  subject  for  his  pen.  He  therefore  com- 
posed ^  The  History  of  the  Lifb  and  Adventures  of  liCr  Duncan  Campbell,  a  Gentleman 
who,  tboiq^h  Deaf  and  Dumb,  writes  down  any  Stranger's  Name  at  first  sight,  with  their 
future  Contingencies  of  Fortune.  London  :  1720.'  So  great  was  the  demand  for  the 
work,  that  a  second  edition  appeared  in  the  same  year.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  por- 
trait of  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  »tat.  40,  engraved  by  M.  Vangergucht,  in  his  best 
manner ;  and  there  are  some  other  plates  illustrative  of  the  subject. 

In  the  days  of  De  Foe  the  resort  to  fortune-tellers  for  the  purpose  of  prying  into 
futurity  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  orders.  The  slender  education  then  bestowed  npon 
females,  and  the  habits  of  society  so  accurately  described  by  Steele  and  Addison,  left  the 
higher  orders  equaUy  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  impostnre.t  Accordingly,  the  levee  of 
our  seer,  who  affected  to  look  down  upon  the  vulgar  arts  resorted  to  by  his  rivals  in  the 
trade,  could  boast  of  a  large  assemblage  of  the  fiur  sex  of  various  ranks,  who  had  recourse 
to  him  for  information  upon  the  point  that  dwelt  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 

A  rhyming  fit  having  returned  upon  De  Foe,  he  now  produced  'The  Compleat  Art 
of  Painting :  a  Poem.    Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  du  Fresnoy.    By  D.F.,  Gent. 


•  Spectator,  No.  560. 

t  The  «  Spectator*  (No.  505)  obwnres,  « It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards,  gipdes. 
and  cumuag  men  are  dispersed  threogh  all  the  oonnties  and  maiket  towns  of  Great  Britain ;  not 
to  mention  the  fortone-tellers  and  astrologers  who  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  cariosity  of 
several  welLdisposed  persons  fai  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  "^Moorfiekb  bad  been, 
time  out  of  mind,  the  most  common  habitation  of  these  gentry. 
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1720.'  Da  FreBBoy's  poem,  lo  highly  esteemed  upon  the  eontineot,  had  been  translated 
into  English  prose  by  Dryden,  and  his  yenion  met  with  a  ooneqNmding  approbation  in 
England.  Although  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  torn  it  into  English  metre,  yet  the 
rejeetion  ai  it  by  Dryden  might  hare  been  sufficient  to  det»  onr  author  from  so  yentnrous 
an  experiment.  De  Foe's  ear  was  never  attuned  to  music,  he  was  therefore  ineapable  of 
that  nice  discrimination  which  is  requisite  to  produce  harmony.  Diyden  had  set  before 
him  the  noble  example  of  abandoning  a  vicious  taste ;  and  Pope,  who  was  now  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  had  imparted  a  smoothness  and  perspicuity  to  his  verse  that 
procured  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  With  these  models  before  him,  it  is  sur- 
prising tiiat  Be  Foe  could  still  take  delight  in  his  unmusical  rhymes,  for  his  present 
effort  is  even  inferior  to  many  of  his  former  productions.  It  may  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
motive  for  the  publication,  unless,  as  Mr  Chalmers  suggests,  it  was  to  gain  a  few 
guineas  without  much  labour  of  the  head  or  hand. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  De  Foe  employed  lus  pen  upon  a  subject  more 
cong^ial  with  his  talents,  and  better  adapted  to  purposes  of  usefulness.  In  a  series  of 
moral  discourses,  written  by  way  of  dialogue,  he  showed  how  competent  he  was  to  explun 
the  real  nature  of  religion,  and  to  unfold  its  consolations.  He  entitled  his  work  *  Chris- 
tian Conversation :  in  six  Dialogues.  London :  1720.'  ^*  The  moralities  of  De  Foe," 
observes  Mr  Chalmers,  ^  whether  published  in  single  volumes,  or  interspersed  through 
many  passages,  must  at  last  give  him  a  superiority  over  the  crowd  of  his  contemporaries.'* 
In  this  judgment,  those  who  have  perused  his  writings  cannot  but  concur.  Upon  most 
of  them  a  fovourable  verdict  was  pronounced  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  they  require 
only  to  be  extensively  known,  to  obtain  for  the  author  that  meed  of  praise  which  is  due 
to  his  meritorious  exwtions. 

The  misfortunes  of  De  Foe,  at  a  former  period,  had  thrown  him  into  cireumstanees 
which  subjected  him  to  the  sight  of  human  nature  in  its  lowest  and  most  degraded  forms. 
Whilst  immured  in  prison,  he  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  perscms  who 
were  in  a  position  to  let  him  into  those  scenes  of  crime  and  misery  of  which  his  fertfle 
genius  knew  how  to  avail  itself  in  the  publications  we  are  about  to  notice.  The  various 
incidents  in  the  eventful  life  of  Moll  Flanders,  from  the  time  of  her  seduction  to  that  of 
her  becoming  a  convict  and  a  quiet  settler  in  Maryland,  are  those  <tf  real  life,  as  exem- 
plified by  multitudes  of  individuals.  The  artless  disposition  of  the  narrative,  the  lively 
j  interest  excited  by  unlooked-for  coincidences,  the  rich  natural  painting,  the  moral 
reflections,  are  all  so  many  proofe  of  the  knowledge  and  invention  of  the  writer ;  but  the 
feets  were  furnished  him  by  the  annals  of  Newgate. 

The  dish  which  De  Foe  here  served  up  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  public^  was  cer- 
tainly of  somewhat  coarser  materials  than  ordinary,  but  adapted  to  amuse,  and,  by  its 
moral,  to  benefit  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  It  was  entitled  ^  The  Fortunes  and  Mis- 
fortunes of  Moll  Flanders.  London :  1721 ; '  a  novel  of  high  interest,  in  spite  of  the 
very  detestable  character  of  the  heroine.  Mrs  Flanders  was  certainly  bom  in  sin,  and 
does  justice  to  her  parentage.  The  best  parts  are  the  account  of  her  childhood,  which  is 
pretty  and  alFecting ;  the  fluctuations  of  her  feeHngs  between  remorse  and  hardened  im- 
penitence in  Newgate ;  and  the  incident  of  her  leading  off  the  horse  from  the  inn-door, 
thov^  she  had  no  place  to  put  it  in  after  she  had  stolen  it.  This  was  carrying  the  love 
of  thieving  to  an  ideal  pitch,  and  making  it  perfectly  disinterested  and  mechanical.  The 
work  has  passed  through  many  editions. 

Next  came  *  The  Histoiy  of  the  most  remarkable  Life  and  extraordinary  Adventures 
of  the  truly  Honourable  Colonel  Jaque,  vulgarly  called  Colonel  Jack.  London :  1722 1 ' 
a  work  excellent  in  its  kind,  which,  if  it  contains  much  manner  of  low  life,  at  the  same 
time  aspires  to  an  elevation  of  character ;  whikt  the  painting  is  that  of  nature,  and  the 
tendency  strictly  virtuous.    There  is,  in  truth,  but  little  that  can  aasociate  it  in  cbl^otor 
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'witli  MoU  Flanders  ;  for,  if  there  is  a  correspondency  in  some  of  their  actions,  the  prin- 
ciple that  actuated  them  was  widely  different,  and  onr  hero  appears,  through  the  greater   ji 
part  of  the  volume,  a  personage  entitled  to  some  respect.  '  i 

It  was  the  fortune  of  De  Foe,  that  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  concurring  with  the  !' 
hcnt  of  his  genius,  enabled  him  to  study  human  nature  in  all  its  gradations,  from  the  'i 
prince  to  the  peasant ;  and  in  accommodation  to  the  variety  of  tastes,  he  adapted  his 
food  to  the  appetite  of  the  persons  for  whom  he  provided.  In  the  stories  hitherto 
noticed  he  administered  moral  instruction  to  the  lower  orders  in  the  shape  most  ac- 
cessible to  their  capacities.  In  some  of  those  about  to  be  mentioned  he  brings  us 
into  better  company,  and  whilst  his  stoiy  rises  in  character  it  loses  none  of  its  interest. 

It  was  probably  about  this  period  (for  there  is  no  date  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
work)  ihat  ho  published  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier ;  or,  a  Military  Journal  of  the  Wars 
in  Germany  and  the  Wars  in  England,  from  the  year  1632  to  the  year  1648,  &c.  Lon- 
don.' The  second  edition  of  the  work,  also  without  a  date,  was  printed  at  Leeds.  These 
memoirs  are  composed  with  a  spirit  and  vivacity  that  keep  alive  the  reader's  attention, 
while  he  is  charmed  with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  narrative.  The  cavalier^s  account 
of  the  civil  wars  is  distinguished  by  great  candour  and  fairness ;  not  concealing  the 
errors  of  Ids  own  party,  whilst  he  does  justice  to  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  his 
enemies.  The  work  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  who 
long  considered  it  an  authentic  history,  and  was  in  the  liabit  of  recommending  it  as  the 
best  account  of  the  Civil  Wars  extant ;  nor  was  he  a  little  mortified  when  told  that  it 
was  only  a  romance.  It  is,  indeed,  a  romance  the  likest  to  truth  that  ever  was  writt^i. 
As  a  narrative  of  important  events,  containing  a  correct  picture  of  the  times,  and  enli- 
vened by  many  just  observations,  it  will  always  be  read  with  a  keen  interest  by  those 
who  may  wish  to  occupy  a  spare  hour  in  amusement  combined  with  instruction. 

A  subject  so  uninviting  as  that  of  the  plague  is  one  of  the  last  from  which  we  might 
expect  pleasure  in  the  contemplation.  Yet  De  Foe  has  founded  upon  it  one  of  the  finest 
of  his  productions ;  one  that  can  never  be  read  without  the  deepest  interest,  and  which 
will  continue  to  be  read  as  long  as  the  memoiy  of  that  awful  event  shall  remain  upon 
record.  It  is  written  with  all  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  author's  genius,  intense 
reality,  excessive  minuteness,  rich  natural  pathos,  and  exquisite  moral  fooling.  Whilst 
it  is  impossible  to  read  his  description  without  the  keenest  sensations  of  «orrow,  the 
attention  is  rivetted  by  the  constant  succession  of  incidents  that  crowd  upon  the  scene. 

It  was  one  of  the  felicities  of  De  Foe  to  select  such  subjects  for  his  pen  as  would 
be  of  permanent  interest ;  and  such  are  all  those  pictures  of  life  and  manners  that  carry 
us  back  to  former  days,  in  the  delineation  of  which  he  so  greatly  excelled.  Nothing  in 
the  world  is  finer  than  the  impression  of  the  old  city  of  London,  before  the  fire,  which 
one  gathers  from  his  Histoiy  of  the  Plague.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  most  striking^ 
narrative  his  mind  is  visibly  haunted  vnth  the  idea,  how  princely  was  the  desolation  of 
her  grass-grown  streets — ^how  awfiil  the  silence  of  her  deserted  palaces,  and  the  fatal 
calmness  of  her  shipless  river.  In  this  affecting  narrative  he  has  contrived  to  mix  up 
so  much  that  is  authentic  with  the  fabrications  of  his  own  brain,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  he  has  given  to  the  whole  such  a  likeness  to  the 
dreadful  original,  as  to  confound  the  sceptic,  and  encircle  him  in  his  enchantments.  No 
one  can  take  up  the  book  without  believing  that  it  is  the  saddler  of  Whitechapel  who  is 
telling  his  own  story ;  and  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  all  that  he  relates  ;  that  he 
actually  saw  the  blazing  stars  which  portended  the  calamity ;  that  he  witnessed  the 
grass  growing  in  the  streets,  reading  the  inscriptions  upon  the  doors  of  the  infected 
houses,  heard  the  bell-men  ciying,  '^  Bring  out  your  dead !"  saw  the  dead-carts  con- 
veying the  people  to  their  graves,  and  was  present  at  the  digging  of  the  pits  in  which 
they  were  deposited.    In  this,  indeed,  consists  the  charm  of  the  nairative.    It  is  not 
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manly  a  veeoi4  of  Hhe  tnmsaotioitt  thfti  liappened  duiiig  the  calamity,  nor  even  of 
piinile  euemnfitaiioes  that  would  escape  the  public  eye ;  it  is  rather  the  familiar  recital 
of  a  man's  own  observations  upon  all  that  passed  before  him,  possessing  all  the  minute- 
naas  of  a  ]4^4>ook,  without  its  dulness.  The  advantage  derived  from  this  mode  of 
telling  the  story  is,  that  it  prepossesses  the  reader  in  a  full  belief  of  its  reality.  When  a 
man  sits  down  to  record  the  events  that  happened  in  any  given  year,  and  crowds  it  with 
ineidents,  many  of  which  are  known  to  be  true,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  him  credit 
for  the  remainder ;  and  this  more  especially  when  he  tells  us  that  he  was  upon  the  spot 
when  Boch  a  thing  happened,  that  he  saw  and  spoke  with  the  persons  he  describes,  and 
idates  the  snbstanoe  of  the  conversation.  With  the  same  unhesitating  confidence  we 
take  np  the  book  before^is.  It  is  not  the  journal  of  a  third  party ;  there  is  not  even 
the  formality  of  a  prefisce ;  but  we  open  it,  and  oome  in  contact  at  once  with  the  author, 
who  sees  and  hears  all  that  he  writes,  and  tells  us  so  in  the  first  person. 

By  adopting  this  familiar  method  of  treating  his  subject,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
De  Foe  secured  to  himself  many  advantages  which  he  could  not  have  hoped  for  in  a 
fannal  history.  Thus,  whilst  detailing  incidents  of  importance,  he  will  sometimes 
introdiwe  a  story,  apparently  trifling  in  itself,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to  his  main 
doBigB ;  but  muely  to  show  that  he  is  willing  to  keep  back  nothing,  or  rather  must 
oommiiBieate  everything  in  the  exact  way  that  it  happened.  But  however  trivial  his 
incidents,  or  oommon-place  his  mode  of  relating  them,  they  possess  a  secret  charm  that 
keeps  the  mind  upon  the  full  stretch,  and  gains  it  over  to  an  unhesitating  confidence 
in  the  relation*  No  one  thioks  of  skipping  over  a  single  particle  of  his  narrative,  nor  of 
ezishanging  for  other  words  the  homely  language  of  the  writer.  In  truth,  the  circum- 
stantiality of  De  Foe  never  wearies ;  it  rather  adds  to  that  intense  consciousness  of 
reality  that  hovers  over  every  page  of  his  writings.  His  ^  History  of  the  Plague'  is  one 
of  those  books  in  which  he  has  eanied  his  art  to  the  greatest  perfection.  So  faithful  is 
the  portrait  of  that  distressing  calamity,  so  entire  its  accordance  with  what  has  been 
deUrered  by  other  writers,  so  probable  the  circumstances  of  all  the  stories,  and  so  artless 
the  style  in  which  they  are  delivered,  that  it  would  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  any  one  but 
De  Foe  to  frame  a  history  with  so  many  attributes  of  truth  upon  the  basis  of  fiction, 
thepgfa,  indeed,  the  only  fiction  may  be  said  to  bo  that  which  represents  it  as  the  result 
of  personal  observation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  work  so  gravely  written  should  have 
deceived  Dr  Mead,  who  quoted  it  as  an  authentic  history  in  his  Treatise  upon  the 
Fhkgiie, 

The  propriety  of  snch  an  alliance  between  history  and  fiction,  more  especially  when 
so  maoeged  as  to  impose  upon  the  most  waiy  reader,  has  been  called  in  question,  but 
who  woold  sacrifice  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,*  or  the  *  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,' 
to  be  disenchanted  of  so  pleasing  a  delusion?  De  Foe  well  knew  that  a  dry  detail  of 
dreonttanoes  collected  from  the  Bills  of  Mortality  and  the  pamphlets  of  the  day  would 
interest  none  but  an  antiquarian,  the  subject,  thus  treated,  being  of  too  repulsive  a  nature 
to  invite  general  attention.  By  personating  a  citizen  of  London,*who  lived  in  the  midst  of 
the  ecntagion,  and  was  a  spectator  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  he  not  only  secured  credit  for 
Ins  namtive,  but  was  enabled  to  enliven  it  with  numerous  stories  of  probable  occurrence, 
and  with  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  agitated  feelings  of  the  people.  These,  with 
the  BMral  reflections  which  would  naturally  occur  to  persons  in  so  distressing  a  situation, 
combine  to  render  a  story,  in  itself  forbidding,  highly  attractive.  His  work  bears  the 
foOewing  title :  '  A  Jonrnal  of  the  Flagne  Year :  being  Observations  or  Memorials  of  the 
moti  remarkable  Occurrences,  %s  weU  public  as  private,  which  happened  in  London 
doDBg  the  last  great  Visitation  in  1666.  London :  1722,'  Of  this  volume  numerous 
ediitioni  haTe  appeared. 

Widi  a  mind  ardently  devoted  tq  the  improvement  of  his  fellow  men,  and  energies 
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that  seemed  incapable  of  exhaustioiiy  De  Foe  eontinaed  to  instrnct  tbe  UtrorlA  by  his 
moralities^  whilst  he  amused  it  with  his  fictions.  The  same  year  that  produced  some  of 
the  foregoing  publications  gave  birth  to  a  work  that  is  composed  with  his  characteristic 
talent,  and  distinguished  as  well  for  its  utility  as  for  its  genius,  for  the  importance  of  the 
story  as  for  skill  in  its  management.  There  are  few  books  better  known  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society  than  the  *  Religions  Courtship/  tod  few  that  are  more  deserving  of 
general  perusal.  To  those  who  have  been  trained  to  religious  habits  it  needs  no  formal 
reconunendation ;  whilst  others,  who  have  yet  to  learn  their  Talue,  niay  be  atmised  by 
an  interesting  stoiy^  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  instructed  by  the  moM.  Much  of 
it  is  a  fEuthfol  picture  of  manners  in  the  upper  classes  of  life.  The  work  that  lays 
claim  to  such  regard  bean  the  following  title :  *  Religious  Courtship :  being  Histo- 
rical Discourses  on  the  Necessity  of  Marrying  Religious  Husbands  and  Wives  only.  Aa 
also,  of  Husbands  and  Wives  being  of  the  same  Opinions  in  Religion  with  one  another. 
London  :  1722.*  8vo.  As  the  work  was  brought  early  into  general  notice,  00  its  well- 
established  popularity  procured  for  it  a  constant  sale  and  a  widely  extended  drctilation. 
This  favourable  decision  of  the  public  is  the  highest  testimony  of  its  metHs  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding other  and  more  modem  treatises  upon  the  subject,  it  still  maintains  Hm 
ground,  and  will  secure  for  its  author  a  lasting  fame,  independently  of  his  other  Works. 

In  discussing  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
one  that  required  to  be  handled  with  great  nicety,  De  Foe  was  well  aware  that  precept 
would  be  of  less  weight  than  example ;  that  whilst  the  world  refttsed  to  be  instructed  by 
a  didactic  treatise,  it  might  be  disposed  to  listen  to  a  fisuniliar  stoi^.  He  tiierefore  eboee 
to  convey  his  ideas  in  this  more  inviting  form,  that,  by  raising  the  cnrioiify  of  tibe 
reader,  he  might  the  more  etfectually  fix  him  with  the  moral.  Historical  dialogues, 
when  written  with  spirit,  are  particularly  acceptable  to  the  hnmbler  olassea,  and  to 
young  people  in  general,  who  make  themselves  parties  to  the  conversation,  and  ean  fix 
the  subject  with  a  slight  effort  on  their  memories.  The  fiimiliar  style  of  the  present 
work,  its  deep  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  exquisite  moral  feeling  tiiot 
pervades  eveiy  page,  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  infuse  instruction  into  the  joxmg 
and  uninformed,  and  to  leave  an  abiding  impression  upon  the  heart. 

The  year  1724  gave  birth  to  another  romance  by  our  author.  Which,  for  eriginafitj 
of  invention,  for  accuracy  of  painting,  and  for  utility  of  purpose,  Ivas  not  exceeded  by 
any  of  the  former.  It  is  entitled, '  The  Fortunate  Mistress  ;  or,  a  History  of  the  vast 
Variety  of  Fortunes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Beleau,  being  the  Person  known  by  the' Name 
of  the  Lady  Roxana.  London :  1724.'  Roxana  is  a  lady  of  pleasure,  like  Moll  Flanden, 
but  soaring  a  higher  flight,  instead  of  grovelling  almost  always  in  the  mire  of  poverty  and 
distress.  Still,  like  Mistress  Flanders,  she  has  neither  refinement  nor  a  heart ;  we  are 
only  dazzled  with  the  outward  ostentation  of  jewels,  finely,  and  wealth.  The  scene 
where  she  dances  in  her  Turkish  dress  before  the  King,  and  obtains  the  name  of  Roxana, 
is  of  the  true  romantic  cast. 

De  Foe's  next  appearance  in  print  was  as  a  tourist,  a  character  which  he  fills  in  a 
most  agreeable  manner.  He  was  not  one  of  those  fire-side  travellers  who  describe 
countries  they  have  never  seen,  and  deal  out  the  labours  of  others  at  second-hand.  In 
the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had  repeatedly  traversed,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure, 
most  of  the  counties  of  England  and  the  south  part  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  his  rdation  of 
what  he  saw  he  neglects  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  observation  to  the  philosopher,  tlie 
historian,  or  the  antiquaxy.  His  narrative  abounds  in  anecdotes  of  local  customs, 
distinguished  fEimilies,  and  remarkable  events,  which  are  rendered  welcome  to  tbe 
reader  by  their  intrinsic  interest,  or  by  the  happy  manner  in  which  they  are  related. 
Although  nothing  material  escapes  him,  either  in  the  works  of  nature  or  the  pro- 
ductions of  art,  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  yet  his  principal  business  is  with  the  t>eop]e. 
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whose  ettstomsy  babHiS,  and  ebaaracter,  in  all  their  Tsrieties^  are  ponrtrayed  with  great 
felkhy  of  desciiptiQik  Those  who  are  desirons  of  a  pleasant  ramhle  in  search  of  national 
manners  at  the  period  refezred  to,  may  be  amply  gratified  by  accompanying  onr  anther, 
whose  TolnmeSy  notwithstanding  more  modem  publications  npon  the  snbjecty  will  always 
posseA  a  sufficient  chann  to  beguile  the  attention  and  please  by  their  yariety. 

The  first  of  these  excursions  was  giren  to  the  public  in  1724,  nnder  the  title  of  ^  A 
Toor  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britahi,  dirided  into  Circuits  or  Joumies^ 
giTing  a  partieular  and  diverting  Account  of  whatever  is  curious  and  worth  Observation* 
1724/  8vo.  This  volume  includes  *  A  Diary  of  the  Siege  and  Blockade  of  Colchester, 
An.  1648/  The  favourable  reception  of  this  volume  encouraged  the  author  to  follow  it 
by  a  second  in  the  next  year,  with  a  similar  title  ;  and  a  third  volume,  embracing  the 
North  of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  completing  the  work,  was  added  in 
1727.  The  useftd  infbnnation  contained  in  these  volumes  Is  conveyed  la  the  ^»niiiffr 
form  cf  letters,  and  the  Woik  was  for  a  long  time  a  standing  fiivourite  with  the 
pnbHe.  The  subsequent  editions,  published  In  four  volumes,  hearing  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Richardson  as  editor,  vary  so  greatly  in  every  respect  from  De  Foe's  work,  ai 
to  be  no  longer  worthy  of  his  name. 

The  versatility  of  onr  author's  talents  tonished  him  with  topics  as  various  in  theiy 
nature  as  they  were  nsefol  in  their  design ;  whilst  his  desire  for  reformation  led  him  to 
seleet  those  that  came  recommended  by  their  importance  or  their  uxgency.  In  the  same 
year  that  produced  *  Roxana '  he  addnssed  another  class  of  the  community  upon  some 
exeesses  whieh  he  had  glanced  at  before  in  his  *  Religious  Courtship,'  and  which  were  of  so 
notorimn  a  diaracter  as  to  induce  him  to  lay  them  open  in  a  distinct  treatise,  entitled 
'  The  Great  Law  of  Subordination  considered ;  or,  the  Insolence  and  Unsufierable  Be« 
harionr  of  Servants  in  England  duly  inquired  into,  &c.  London :  1724.'  However  unpro- 
mising his  subject,  De  Foe  has  contrived  to  make  a  most  entertaining  book  of  it*  The 
nnmeivas  stories  with  which  it  abounds  not  only  give  a  spur  to  the  reading,  but  are 
strong  indicative  of  character  and  manners  in  those  classes  <tf  society  to  which  they 
refer.    It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  ever  more  than  one  edition  of  the  work. 

The  abuses  unfolded  by  our  author  in  the  foregoing  treatise  calling  loudly  for 
redress,  he  tvtumed  to  the  subject  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  following  year,  in 
which  he  resumed  some  topics  that  he  had  before  handled  but  slightly.  His  work  is  en^ 
titled  *  £veryi>ody's  Business  is  Nobody's  Business  |  or.  Private  Abuses,  Public  Griev-* 
anees.  Elemplifled  in  the  Pride,  Insolence,  and  exorbitant  Wages  of  our  Women 
Servants,  Footmen,  &c.  London  t  1720.'  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  which  he 
wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  Andrew  Idoreton. 

In  the  course  of  1725  De  Foe  presented  the  world  with  a  fresh  proof  of  his  skill  In 
natttieal  affairs,  in  a  work  replete  with  interest,  and  no  less  ingenions  in  the  contrivance 
ihaok  amusing  in  its  details.  He  entitled  it,  *  A  New  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  a 
course  never  sailed  before.  1725.'  8vo.  Althoughmany  voyages  of  equal  extent  had  been 
peifotmed  by  onr  oountiymen,  yet  their  published  accounts,  contain  but  little  to  amuse  or 
ittstniei  the  reader,  consisting  chiefly  of  dry  details  extracted  from  their  journals,  and  these 
mostly  of  a  professional  nature.  Our  author  possessed  the  happy  talent  of  rendering  his 
voyages  attractive  by  the  variety  of  the  incidents,  and  by  the  felicity  with  which  he 
rotated  tiiem ;  and  he  is  no  less  happy  in  making  them  a  vehicle  for  insinuating  instruc* 
tion.  ¥nak  tiiose  who  have  explored  newly  discovered  countries,  we  naturally  look  for 
lafoTmatifln  coneeming  the  character,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  productions 
of  thife  atnl,  and  whatever  may  be  interestmg  to  the  philosopher  and  the  historian.  But 
it  was  the  ndsfortune  of  our  early  navigators  to  be  generally  men  of  confined  education, 
who  wen  in  the  pursoit  of  wealth  rather  than  of  infoimation,  so  that  their  adventorss 
correspond  more  with  those  of  a  buccaneer  than  with.anything  of  a  civilized  deseription» 
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It  was  the  object  of  De  Foe  to  giye  them  a  more  umting  dreas,  that  by  mixing 
the  agreeable  with  the  nselbly  he  might  tSudnate  at  the  same  time  that  he  instructed 
the  reader.  In  reference  to  this  woric,  Mr  Chalmers  remarks— <'  Most  yoyages  have 
had  this  misfortnney  that  whateyer  sucoess  they  had  in  the  adyenture,  ihey  have 
had  yeiy  little  in  the  narratiye.  They  axe  indeed  foil  of  the  incidents  of  sailing,  but 
they  haye  nothing  of  stoiy  for  the  use  of  readers  who  never  intend  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea.  These  fadhn  De  Foe  is  stadioos  to  avoid  in  his  New  Voyage.  Ue 
spreads  before  his  readers  snoh  adventnres  as  no  writer  of  a  real  voyage  can  hope  to 
imitate,  if  we  except  the  teller  of  Anson's  tale.  In  the  life  of  Cnuoe,  we  are  gratified  by 
contimudly  imagining  that  the  fiction  is  a  fact :  in  the  Voyage  round  the  World,  we  are 
pleased  by  constantly  perceiving  that  the  fiMst  is  a  fiction,  which,  by  uncommon  skill,  is 
made  ihore  interesting  than  a  genuine  voyage.'*  Of  fictitious  biography  it  is  equally 
true,  that  by  matchless  art  it  may  be  made  more  instructive  than  a  real  life.  Few  of 
our  writers  have  excelled  De  Foe  in  this  kind  of  biographical  narration,  the  great  quali- 
ties of  which  are  to  attract  by  the  diversity  d  circumstances,  and  to  instruct  by  the  use- 
ftdness  of  examples.  The  same  writer  observes,  **  th^  ship  qf  FooU  had  indeed  been 
launched  in  early  times ;  but  who,  like  De  Foe,  had  ever  carried  his  readers  to  sea,  in 
order  to  mend  the  heart,  and  regulate  the  practice  of  life,  by  showing  his  readers  the 
effects  of  adversity,  or  how  they  might  equally  be  called  to  sustain  his  hero's  trials,  as 
they  sailed  round  the  world?  Bat  without  attractions,  neither  the  originality  nor  the 
end  can  have  any  salutary  consequence.  This  he  had  foreseen ;  and  for  this  he  had 
provided,  by  giving  his  adventures  in  a  style  so  pleasing,  because  it  is  simple,  and  so 
interesting,  because  it  is  particular,  that  every  one  feuicies  he  could  write  a  similar  lan- 
guage." 

A  main  object  of  De  Foe  in  all  his  writings,  is  to  bri^g  forward  some  prominent  error 
that  has  taken  root  in  society,  for  the  purpose  of  its  correction.  In  this  work  he  takes 
occasion  to  reprehend  the  excess  of  punishment  that  is  sometimes  inflicted  at  sea  for 
trivial  offences.  His  experience  of  human  life  had  taught  him,  **  that  men  were  always 
secured  in  their  duty  by  a  generous  kindness,  better  than  by  absolute  dominion  and  seve- 
rity." This  sentiment  he  endeavours  to  enforce  by  example ;  and  who  that  has  any 
knowledge  of  mankind,  does  not  acquiesce  folly  in  its  propriety  ?  It  is  quite  evident, 
from  the  aptitude  and  conrectness  of  his  writing,  that  De  Foe  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  stories  of  former  iUvigators,  from  which  he  gleaned  the  materials  for 
his  foncy  to  work  upon.  But  the  charm  of  the  woriL  owes  everything  to  his  own  genius, 
which  was  fertile  in  contrivances,  and  rich  in  the  sources  of  amusement.  Whoever  may 
fed  disposed  to  accompany  our  author  in  his  imaginaiy  voyage^  wiU  find  much  to  gratify 
his  curiosity  and  inform  his  judgment. 

Amongst  the  mnltiforious  subjects  that  engaged  the  attention  of  De  Foe,  one  was  of 
great  curiosity  to  literary  men,  and  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  work  we  are  about  to  notice  is  h^hly  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  contains  much  in- 
formation within  a  narrow  compass ;  it  is  entitled  *  An  £s8ay  upon  Literature :  or,  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Antiquity  and  Original  of  Letters.  London :  1726.'  As  a  writer 
who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  literature,  he  might  be  expected  to  feel  interested 
in  an  inquiry  that  brought  to  light  the  sources  of  its  manufacture.  In  the  time 
of  De  Foe,  the  English  language  had  produced  but  few  publications  upon  the  aab- 
ject,  and  none  containing  so  much  information  in  a  popular  form.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  object  of  curiosity  with  his  countrymen ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
it  exhibits  more  learning  and  researdi  than  he  has  usually  had  credit  for.  In 
short,  whoever  wishes  for  much  useful  information  within  a  narrow  compass,  .will  be 
sauflj  compensated  by  the  perusal  <tf  this  little  volume,  which  is  now  but  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 
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The  pnUio  euionly  being  now  exdted  by  the  case  of  a  wild  joath,  lately  discoyered 
in  a  €rennan  forest^  and  brought  to  England  by  Geoige  I.,  De  Foe  naturally  con- 
sidered it  a  popular  sabject  for  his  pen.  He  therefore  oontribated  to  the  specula- 
tions then  afloat  amongst  naturalists  and  philosophersy  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  Mere 
Katore  delineated :  or,  a  Body  without  a  SouL  Being  Obserrations  upon  the  Young 
Forester  lately  brought  to  Town,  from  Gennany,  With  suitable  Applications.  Also,  a 
bxief  Dissertation  upon  the  UsefiBdness  and  Necessity  of  Fools,  whether  Political  or  Na- 
tural. London :  1726/  which  contains,  among  other  interesting  matter,  some  curious 
speenlations  upon  the  possibility  of  thinking^  without  a  knowledge  of  words  expressive  of 
our  ideas  of  sensible  objects. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Thb  course  of  his  stndieS|  aided  perhaps  by  his  misfortunes,  led  our  author  into  many 
speenlations  upon  the  subject  of  spirits,  and,  their  communication  with  the  visible  world. 
From  eariy  fife,  his  own  mind  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  in  their  reality 
and  there  are  some  passages  in  his  writings,  from  whence  may  be  collected  his  opinion, 
thai  they  exerdse,  more  or  less,  a  direct  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  men.  He  notices 
two  ways  by  whidi  the  communication  is  maintained : — ^Firsty  by  ^*  immediate,  personal, 
and  particular  oonverse ;"  and  secondly,  by  **  these  spirits  acting  at  a  distance,  rendering 
themselves  visible,  and  their  transactions  perceptible,  on  such  occasions  as  they  think  fit, 
witlumt  any  ftnther  acquaintance  with  the  person."  *  He  thought  that  God  had  posted 
an  army  of  these  ministering  spirits  round  our  globe,  ^^  to  be  ready,  at  all  events,  to  exe- 
cute his  orders  and  to  do  his  will ;  reserving  still  to  himself  to  send  express  messengers 
of  a  superior  rank  on  extraordinary  occasions.'*  These,  he  adds,  **  may,  without  any 
abaordity,  be  supposed  capable  of  assuming  shapes,  conversing  with  mankind  by  voice 
and  sound,  or  by  private  notices  of  things,  impulses,  forebodings,  misgivings,  and  other 
imperceptible  communications  to  the  minds  of  men,  as  God  their  great  employer  may 
direct."  t  But,  upon  the  power  of  man  to  control,  or  communicate  at  his  will  with  these 
spiritual  beings,  he  entertaiiw  doubts,  and  protests  against  the  arts  of  conjuration. 

De  Foe  has  many  allusions  in  his  writings  to  the  silent  workings  of  some  supernatural 
influence  upon  his  own  mind,  acting  as  a  prompter  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  He 
speaks  sometimes  of  mysterious  impressions  directing  him  to  particular  subjects,  and 
guiding  his  pen  whilst  in  the  act  of  writing.  Under  the  same  impulse,  we  find  him  the 
subject  of  secret  forebodings,  conveyed  by  some  invisible  agent,  and  enabling  him  to 
escape  from  evils  into  which  he  must  have  fiUlen  but  for  such  premonitions.  However 
such  a  belief  may  be  condemned  as  foncif ul,  it  has  been  that  of  many  grave  theologians, 
and  is  sanctioned  in  some  measure  by  the  sacred  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also, 
that  it  had  a  &vourable  influence  upon  the  mind  of  De  Foe,  as  it  reconciled  him  to  many 
distressing  events,  and  enabled  him  to  pass  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  a  con- 
fiding trust  in  the  superintendence  of  Providence,  at  the  same  time  opening  to  his 
view  the  cheering  prospect  of  another  world. 

**  I  firmty  befieve,"  says  he,  **  and  have  had  such  convincing  testimonies  of  it  that 
I  most  be  a  confirmed  atheist  if  I  did  not,  that  there  is  a  converse  of  spirits,  I  mean 
those  unembodied,  and  those  that  are  incased  in  flesh.  From  whence,  else,  come  sll 
those  private  notices,  strong  impulses,  invdnntary  joy,  sadness,  and  foreboding  appre- 
hensions, of  and  about  things  immediately  attending  us,  and  this  in  the  most  important 
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sSain  of  onr  lives?  That  there  are  auk  tfaingBy  I  think,  I  need  nei  ge  aboak  to  prove  ; 
and  I  befieve  tbej  are,  n»t  to  the  8ariptiue%  eome  of  the  beet  and  meet  nniiwiiahln  evic 
dences  of  a  fhtare  esdetenee*  It  would  be  endieee  to  fiU  this  paper  with  the  teitimeniae 
of  learned  and  pione  men ;  I  eonld  add  to  them  a  volome  ef  my  own  •xpevleoeee,  eome 
of  them  80  strange  as  would  shook  your  belief  thongh  I  eoald  prodnce  soeh  pioofr  ai 
would  oonvinoe  any  man.  I  have  had,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  ef  ohangssy  accidents, 
and  disasters  in  my  short  onhappy  life,  than  any  man,  at  least  than  most  men  eMve ;  y«t 
I  had  never  any  considerable  mischief  or  disaster  attending  me,  but  sleeping  or  waki^ 
I  have  had  notice  of  it  beiorefaMid,  and  had  I  listened  to  these  notiees,  I  believe  migfa^ 
have  shunned  the  eviL  Let  no  man  think  this  a  jest.  I  seiiously  aeknoiriedfe^  and  I 
do  believe  my  neglect  of  these  notices  has  been  my  groat  injury ;  and  since  I  have  ceased 
to  neglect  them,  I  have  been  guided  to  avoid  even  snares  laid  for  my  life,  by  no  other 
knowledge  of  them  than  by  such  notices  and  warnings  ;  and  more  than  that,  have  been 
guided  by  them  to  discover  even  the  £Mt  and  the  persons.  I  have  living  witnesses  to 
produce,  to  whom  I  have  told  the  particulars  in  the  very  moment,  and  who  have  been 
so  alfeeted  with  them,  as  that  tiiey  have  pressed  me  to  avoid  the  danger,  to  retins,  to 
keep  myself  up,  and  the  like/'  Do  Foe  repeats,  diat  had  he  not  neff^eoted  the  advise 
and  the  notice,  he  had  been  safe ;  but  slightii^  both,  he  had  feUen  into  the  pit  eznetly 
as  deseribed  to  him.  He  says,  that  if  it  would  be  tiwogfat  usefal,  he  could  deseand  fta 
particulars ;  but  it  being  a  private  case,  he  did  net  think  it  so  material,  and  theKefbre 
avoided  it.  The  inference  that  he  draws  ficom  the  sobjeet  is,  that  *^  if  sneh  notiesis  by 
whatsoever  hand,  or  for  whatever  purpose,  are  given  as,  in  our  personal,  private^  and 
particular  cases,  as  I  bdieve  nobody  will  deny,  why  may  not  the  same  Pievidenoe  and 
Power  permit  the  like  nodoes,  call  them  what  yon  will,  te  be  given  te  seme  persona  im 
matters  public  and  national?  History  is  full  of  these ;  ssmI  were  I  not  at  the  writing  ef 
this  absent  from  books,  being  now  travelling,  and  at  an  inn  en  the  road,  I  eoold  briqg  a 
numerous  roll  of  quotations."  Do  Foe  refers  from  memory  to  the  weU-toown  ease  oC 
Mr  Wishert  and  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's ;  also  to  the  names  of  Bcadferd,  Ksex^ 
Calvin,  Luther,  and  Buchanan,  fer  other  examples ;  and  particolarly  te  Mr  Witiiei9S» 
who  foretold  the  fire  of  London  several  years  before  it  happened. 

Our  author  then  descends  to  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  which  he  desiiids  to  to«di 
with  great  caution,  on  aocoont  of  the  extremes  into  which  even  good  people  erp  apt  to 
run.  But,  in  support  of  his  theory,  he  addooes  the  examples  ef  Job,  Daniel,  Joseph, 
and  othms  recorded  in  Scripture  ;  and,  refening  to  ppofene  history,  he  cites  the  dream 
of  Caesar's  wife,  and  the  celebrated  oaee  of  Bmtns  at  Philippi.  From  the  whole,  he  con- 
cludes with  a  desire  to  steer  between  the  two  extremes  of  rsjeeting  **the  warning  God 
is  pleased  to  give  us  in  visions  of  the  night,  and  of  giving  heed  to  those  delusions  of  the 
imagination,  which  proceed  only  from  a  distempered  brain/'* 

In  all  his  excursions  through  the  world  of  spirits,  De  Foe  never  allowed  himself  to 
wander  beyond  the  confines  of  religion.  If  his  speculations  are  sometimes  fenoifiil,  and 
in  but  little  accordance  with  the  known  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  a  eonse* 
qnenee  resulting  i^m  the  uncertain  nature  of  his  subject.  Further,  whatever  were  his 
own  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  supernatural  appearances, — and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  entertained  a  belief  of  them  upon  extraordinary  occasions, — yet  he  was  fer 
from  feeding  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  by  sanctioning  the  impostures  that  were  daily 
practised  by  cunning  men  laying  wait  to  deceive.  The  works  he  composed  are  designed 
rather  to  unmask  the  popular  delusion  ;  and,  in  stripping  it  of  its  magic,  he  often  resorts 
to  a  strain  of  irony,  which  few  could  handle  with  greater  effect. 

From  the  sueeessien  of  works  produced  by  him  upon  the  subject^  and  the  elaborate 
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in  wUdi  i»  hM  tn^tsd  it,  tUre  ii  iMsoa  to  mn^ooe  that  ha  wt^  aUured  to  it  by 
t^Ktm,  nod  lh«t  it  oecnpiBd  a  liuge  portipn  of  bis  mtkm  aUestium.  At  any  rate,  bt 
eonld  not  Mvpfy  bava  Mie«ted  one  tbat  was  likely  to  gain  |k  lazger  abain  of  popularity, 
or  in  vbieh  tbe  depraved  tasto  of  the  Tolgar  called  mom  loudly  hx  poicection.  It  is  to 
bis  eredii^  tbat  wbilat  ba  admynirtoiw  to  tba  anHuemant  of  the  reader^  be  never  loses 
m^^  of  bis  improvement.  Altbough  tbere  ia  no  sobjeot  opon  wbiob  cariosaty  is  more 
awake,  yet  be  forbears  to  gratify  it  by  diving  into  tbe  seorets  of  nature ;  bis  treatises, 
tberatoay  partake  less  of  tbe  meobanism  of  Bdence  tban  of  tbat  moral  instruction  wbicb 
be  i^^  nost  aolicitons  to  impress  i^pon  bia  reader*  But  i^bilst  our  aatbor  appears  more 
anjbitioiia  to  be  tbongbt  a  moralist  tban  a  oonjnror,  bis  treatises  display  a  considerable 
portion  of  learning  and  research  ;  and  they  are  enlivened  by  a  nomba^  cdf  dialogues  and 
stanas^  tbai  strong)^  pdicato  tbe  gww  of  tbe  ivriter. 

De  Foe's  first  wo|ck  in  thi|  elass  waa  *Tbe  Pol^tioal  History  of  tbe  Devil,  as  wall 
Ancient  as  Modepi:  in  Two  Parts.  Lfoadon :  1726.'  AfinaflMmnponthecreduli^of 
mankind*  J)^  Foe  e^j^odes  the  vulgar  notions  of  bis  person  and  residence  as  the  fictions 
of  poeta  and  pai^iten;,  and  **  little  more  or  less  than  the  old  story  of  Pluto,  Cerberus,  and 
Cbaxon ;  only  tiiat  oar  tale  is  not  half  so  well  tofd,  por  tbe  parts  of  tbe  iable  so  well  laid 
together."  He  adds,  **  Let  as  learn  to  talk  of  these  things  as  wa  should  do ;  and  as  wa 
jnaally  oannot  dfisciibe  them  to  oor  zieaaon  and  understanding,  why  should  we  describe  them 
to  our  aenses  1  **  His  work  exhibits  mnoh  and  various  reading,  strong  natural  sense,  and  an 
intunato  knowledge  of  mankind.  His  talent  for  broad-buffeting  sarcasm  is  applied  with 
wondeifid  affect  in  exposing  the  popular  delusions,  whilst  they  supply  bim  with  materials 
ftr  Insinnating  wholesome  moral  instruction.  One  of  bis  lead^  objects  is  to  correct  the 
bad  passions  of  mankind,  by  tracing  them  to  their  proper  source,  and  by  showing  that 
they  ftimish  a  more  aoourato  representation  of  Satan  than  the  paintod  spectres  with 
wfaiflfa  the  world  has  been  ap  long  anmsed  and  terrified.  Tbe  matter  and  the  mode 
conjoin  to  make  this  a  chamung  peiformance.  The  antbor  engages  poetry  and  prose, 
iraamgng  and  wit,  perwiasion  and  ridicnle,  on  tbe  side  of  religion  and  morals,  with 
woodeifiil  ieffieacy  rdieving  bis  aignment  by  a  number  of  entertaining  dialogues,  and 
relating  many  iastmctive  stories,  partly  raa^  and  partly  fictitioos,  in  order  to  illustrato 
bia  subject,  and  coafiiin  bif  moral. 

I^  tbe  foQowing  year,'De  Foe  pursued  the  subject  of  bis  former  treatise,  in  ^  A  Sys- 
tent  of  Magic  :  .4Mr,  a  History  of  the  Blade  Art.  Being  an  Historical  Accoimt  of  Man- 
kind's most  eady  Dealing  with  the  Devil ;  and  how  tbe  Acquaintance  on  both  sides  first 
began.  London ;  1727.'  This  is  rather  a  satire  upon  the  conjurors,  than  a  book  of  rules 
for  ondezstanding  their  art.  At  a  period  when  the  dealers  in  the  black  art  have  been 
diaaedfrom  the  world,  a  treatise  upon  magic  would  recommend  itself  merely  as  an  object 
of  eorioaity.  The  time  is  happily  gone  by  for  entertaining  tbe  subject  in  a  seiions  light, 
the  arednlity  that  supported  it  having  given  way  before  the  diffusion  of  rational  know- 
ledge. It  was  upon  the  wftoe  when  De  Foe  wrote ;  but  as  the  ra^  of  conjurors  was  not 
extingoidied,  his  work  was  not  only  neasonable,  bat  being  written  in  a  popular  style,  was 
eminently  calcvlated  to  expose  their  knavery.  The  stones  be  has  collected  together  for  this 
purpoae^  are  chosen  appropriately  and  related  with  humour.  Tbe  turn  our  author  has 
given  to  tbe  subject,  renders  it  both  an  agreeable  and  an  useful  performance.  The  reader  will 
find  much  information  upon  the  eariy  history  of  jnankind,  many  scriptural  illustrations, 
and  some  curious  discussions  upon  the  Qxigin  qi  witchcraft  and  idolatry.  In  tracing  the 
eomqiiiona  of  ^ligious  worship,  he  exbibito  mudi  learning  and  ingenuity,  intennixed 
with  many  shrewd  remarks  upon  the  follies  they  occasion,  and  the  knavery  that  pro- 
daeed  them.  His  seal  for  religion  led  bim  to  encounter  the  atheists  and  aceptics  of  bis 
day,  and  to  level  bis  satire  at  the  vices  of  mankind,  which  diverted  their  attention  from 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance.    In  some  few  places,  his  zeal  betrays  him  into  imppopar 
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penoBAlitieB ;  bat  his  lemailai  in  general  are  dutingniahed  hy  their-  Bonndaem,  and  par* 
take  <^tlut  keen  caostic  hnmour  in  wbick  he  so  greatly  excelled ;  and  as  awoik  of  mere 
amnsement,  delineating  the  manners  of  former  times,  and  exhilnting  a  vsefnl  morale  it 
may  be  always  read  with  pleasure. 

In  the  same  year  De  Foe  prodnced  another  woik  of  a  kindred  natvre,  entiUed  *  An 
Essay  on  the  History  and  Reality  of  Apparitions.  London  :  1727/  The  snbject  beiag 
popular,  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  but  not  going  off  so  soon  as  desired,  a  new 
titie  was  printed  in  1798,  when  it  was  annonnoed  as  a  third  edition,  with  the  following 
display  of  its  contents :  ^  The  Secrets  of  the  Invisible  World  Disclosed ;  or,  an  Universal 
History  of  Apparitions,  Sacred  and  Profane,  Hnman  Sonls  departed,  &c.  By  Andrew 
Moreton,  Esq.    London  :  1738.' 

Whoever  pemses  this  treatise  will  find  mnch  to  attract  his  attention,  as  weU 
fi>r  the  information  it  conveys  as  for  the  instruction  it  is  intended  to  eommonicate. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  argument,  the  author  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of 
great  adroitness  in  managing  it ;  and  he  has  seasoned  his  work  with  so  many  just  re- 
flections, as  well  as  enlivened  it  with  so  much  that  is  amusing,  as  to  leave  a  strong  | 
impression  of  its  practical  utility.  De  Foe  was  fiar  from  believing  the  stories  handed 
down  by  nurses  and  old  women,  to  scare  the  minds  of  children  and  make  up  a  winter 
evening's  conversation  ;  and  if  some  of  the  stories  he  relates  are  equally  incredible,  he 
lays  less  stress  upon  their  authenticity  than  upon  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  them.  At 
the  same  time  his  impressions  of  whatever  he  chose  to  conceive,  are  so  vivid  and  literal  as 
almost  to  confound  the  distinction  between  reality  and  imagination.  Not  only  could  he 
''call  spirits  firom  the  vasty  deep,''  but  they  would  ''come  when  he  did  call  for 
them." 

The  year  1727  also  produced  two  pamphlets  from  De  Foe,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Andrew  Moreton.  Influenced  by  the  patriotic  feeling,  that  "  every  man  ought,  as  much 
as  in  him  lies,  to  contribute  in  his  station  to  the  public  welfare,  and  not  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  of  doing,  or  at  least  meaning,  well,"  he  committed  to  the  press  '  The  Protes- 
tant Monastery ;  or,  a  Complaint  against  the  Brutality  of  the  Present  Age,  particularly 
the  Pertness  and  Insolence  of  our  Youth  to  Aged  Persons.  London  :  1727  ;'  from  the 
strain  of  which  there  seems  reason  to  apprehend  that  De  Foe  had  experienced  some 
undutifol  treatment  from  his  children,  and,  indeed,  he  tells  us*  that  he  speaks  by  experi- 
ence ;  and  a  letter  introduced  hereafter  will  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of  his 
case.  De  Foe  complains  loudly  of  the  forwardness  of  the  young  people  of  his  age,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  injudicious  management  of  parents ;  and  he  has  some  excellent 
remarks  upon  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  in  order  to  their  becoming  good  and  nsefiil 
members  of  society. 

Not  long  afterwards,  our  author  addressed  himself  to  another  public  grievance,  which 
called  loudly  for  redress,  and  which  he  explained  in  '  Parochial  Tyranny :  or,  the  House- 
keeper's Complaint  i^rainst  the  insupportable  Exactions  and  partial  Assessments  of 
Select  Vestries.  With  a  PLiin  Detection  of  many  Abuses  committed  in  the  Distribution 
of  Public  Charities.  Together  with  a  practicable  Proposal  for  amending  the  same  ; 
which  will  not  only  take  off  great  part  of  the  Parish  Taxes  now  subsisting,  but  eaae 
Parishioners  from  serving  troublesome  Offices,  or  paying  exorbitant  Fines.  By  Andrew 
Moreton,  Esq.  London.'  In  this  wock  De  Foe  complains  laigely  of  the  abuses 
resulting  from  select  vestries,  the  amendment  of  which,  being  perpetual,  he  saw  no  pros- 
pect of.  When  the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the  session  of  1829,  by  Mr  Hobhouae, 
he  took  respectftd  notice  of  De  Foe's  pamphlet. 

It  appears  to  be  known  to  but  few  persons,  that  De  Foe  published,  in  the  year  1727, 
a  third  volume  of  his  '  Family  Instructor.'  The  subjects  being  of  a  controversial  nature, 
and  referring  to  points  that  have  been  so  frequentiy  handled  by  other  writers,  has  occa- 


noned  it  to  be  ksB  popular  than  Ida  pnustical  treatiaei^  and  conaequently  less  known. 
But  those  who  may  be  dedrous  of  initrnoting  their  fiunilies  in  snch  matters,  will  find 
mach  that  ia  Talnable  for  their  parpose,  in  ft  oompendioos  form,  and  conreyed  in  a 
fiuniliar  manner.  The  objeet  of  the  writer  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  former  yolnmes,  is 
the  eommnnication  of  religions  knowledge  ;  but  the  subject  relates  to  those  controversies 
that  have  divided  the  Christian  world.  It  is  entitled  *  A  New  Family  Instructor.  In 
fiiniiliar  Discourses  between  a  Father  and  his  Children,  on  the  most  essential  points  of 
the  Christian  Religion.    In  two  parts,  &c.' 

This,  Hke  the  other  Family  Instructors,  consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues  between  a 
fftther  and  his  children,  and  the  children  with  eaoh  other*  One  of  them,  the  eldest  son, 
during  his  travels  abroad,  had  turned  Roman  Catholio,  which  brings  forward  a  long 
discussion  upon  the  leading  points  in  controversy  between  Papists  and  Protestants.  The 
debate  is  managed  with  considerable  humour,  and  elicits  much  historical  information, 
gleaned  from  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  De  Foe  turns 
the  debate  upon  other  topics,  which  he  aigues  with  perspicuity  and  great  seriousness, 
and  in  so  familiar  a  manner  as  to  render  them  easy  of  comprehension  to  the  plainest 
understanding.  Having  studied  the  controversies  of  the  times,  he  was  armed  at  all 
points  with  the  argnm^its  alleged  by  different  parties,  and  states  them  with  as  much 
fiumess  as  can  be  expected  from  one  who  has  a  system  of  his  own  to  defend.  He  had  read 
the  Scriptures  until  they  had  become  so  fft«ini>i»  to  him  that  he  could  dte  them  readily 
upon  any  subject  that  required  their  authority ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  often 
applies  them,  shows  equal  sagacity  and  judgment.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  religion,  he  aims,  by  the  most  solemn  and  persuasive  aiguments,  to  fix  it  upon 
the  attention  of  his  readers.  To  the  rising  generation,  as  most  susceptible  of  impres- 
sion, he  addresses  himself  more  particularly  in  the  present  work,  endeavouring  to  allure 
their  attention  by  diversifying  his  subject,  and  rendering  it  pleasing  at  the  same  time 
that  it  instructs. 

In  his  anxiety  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  age,  De  Foe  now  published  a  large 
treatise  upon  the  subject  of  marriage ;  principally  with  a  view  to  correct  the  loose 
notions  that  prevailed  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  counteract  the  abuses  to  which  it  some- 
times led  amongst  the  depraved  of  both  sexes.  It  was  first  entitled  ^  Conjugal  Lewd- 
neas  ;  or  Matrimonial  Whoredom  : '  but  this  title  being  considered  offensive  to  delicacy, 
he  immediately  cancelled  it,  and  substituted  the  following : — *  A  Treatise  oonoemiQg  the 
Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Marriage  Bed,  &c.    1727/ 

De  Foe  had  now  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  eould  reprove  the  vices  of  the 
age  with  some  degree  of  authority,  and  assume  a  dignified  indiffiBrenoe  to  the  reproaches 
thai  might  be  east  upon  him  for  encountering  such  a  subject*  He  was  weU  aware  of  its 
deEeaiqr,  and  of  the  clamours  that  would  be  raised  against  it  by  ^^the  ill-nature  of  the 
age ; "  but  he  resolved  to  silence  the  voice  of  censure,  by  avoiding  any  expressions  that 
eoold  justly  offend  the  ean  of  modesty.  He  tells  us  it  was  almost  thbrty  years  since  he 
had  begun  the  work ;  and  that,  during  all  that  time,  he  had  heard,  with  a  just  concern, 
the  complaints  of  good  men  npon  the  subject.  The  grave  and  the  sober,  the  lovers  of 
virtoe  and  of  religion,  had  expressed  themselves  with  grief  upon  the  growing  scandal, 
and  often  pressed  him  to  finish  and  bring  out  this  reproof.  He  says  he  had  delayed  the 
pnbEcation  hitherto,  partly  on  account  of  his  years,  and  partly  in  hopes  of  reformation ; 
^  but  now  despairing  of  amendment,  grown  old,  and  out  of  reach  of  scandal,  sincerely 
aiming  at  the  reformation  of  the  guflty,  and  despising  all  unjust  reproach  from  a  vicious 
age^  he  closes  his  days  with  this  satire,  which  he  is  so  far  from  seeing  cause  to  be  ashaai^ 
^  that  he  hopes  he  shall  not,  where  he  is  going  to  account  for  it." 

De  Foe  informs  us,  that  his  work  was  no  sooner  advertised,  .than  it  wis  pcoiiaanaii 
objeetioiiable  ;  and  this,  not  merely  as  it  regarded  the  title,  but  even  the  subject  itself 
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which  it  was  thoaght  impossible  to  handle  in  any  otiher  than  an  offensiye  piaiiner.  Nay, 
fiome  went  so  fer  as  ^  inslimate  that  it  was  a  bait  to  the  cnriosily  of  that  part  of  the 
reading  world,  whose  vices  would  be  prompted  as  mnch  by^e  reproof  as  by  ^e  plainest 
description.  De  Foe  wisely  obserree,  iAuA  he  shall  answer  these  people  best  by  silence 
in  his  introdnction,  and  a  speaking  performance.  The  satis&otoiy  manner  in  which  he 
has  redeemed  his  pledge,  most  be  apparent  to  every  reader,  who  will  admire  the  extreme 
caution  of  the  writer,  and  the  deUcaoy  of  his  allusions.  "Words  modestly  expressed,** 
says  he,  '^  can  give  no  immodest  ideas  when  the  minds  of  those  ndio  read  are  chaste  and 
unconrupted."  i^ihongh  the  principal  object  of  our  anther  is  to  expose  the  abuses  that 
arise  out  of  the  marriage  union,  yet  he  discusses  the  subject  of  marriage  in  a  yariety  of 
particulars,  and  has  many  usefid  remarks  that  are  well  deseryiii^  of  attention.  He  was 
a  f;reat  friend  to  matrimony,  which  he  considered  the  highest  state  of  human  Cecity ; 
from  whence  it  ipay  be  concluded  that  he  was  himself  happy  in  that  relation. 

The  matter  of  the  work  must  be  aflowed  to  be  excellent,  and  to  be  composed  with 
great  seriousness  as  well  as  force  of  argument.  The  satire  b  free  from  levity,  the  reproof 
pointed,  but  delicate,  and  the  moral  so  pure  and  convincing,  that  the  reader  is  con- 
strained to  do  justice  to  tiie  piety  and  benevolence  of  the  writer.  He,  indeed,  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  encountering  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  at  the  ride  of  personal 
pUoquy.    It  is,  in  short,  an  estimable  work,  with  an  exceptionable  title. 

Aldiough  age  was  now  advancing  apace  upon  our  author,  and  subjected  him  to  bodily 
infirmities,  yet  his  faculties  appear  to  have  lost  none  of  their  acuteness ;  his  memory 
still  retained  its  freshness,  and  his  mind  its  accustomed  vigour.  Of  tiiis  he  gave  a  satia- 
iying  proof  in  some  daborate  treatises  which  he  now  composed  upon  the  subject  of  trade. 
2^0  fewer  than  three  volumes  of  considerable  bulk,  the  fruit  of  long  experience  and 
accuBrate  observation,  were  issued  by  him  successively  within  tiie  short  space  of  little 
more  than  one  year.  It  is  painM  to  reflect  that  1^  surprising  rapidity  of  his  pen, 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  life,  was  probably  urged  forward  by  the  imperious  depanda 
of  necessity. 

The  iSrst  of  these  worics  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1727,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Compleat  Englufti  Tradesman :  in  Familiar  Letters,  directing  him  in  afi  the  several 
Parts  and  Progressions  of  Trade,  &c. :  London :  1727/  the  favourable  reception  of 
wfaidi  indnoed  our  author  to  add  a  second  volume  in  the  same  year,  completing  the 
work.  Both  these  volumes  are  eminently  characterized  by  sound  sense,  kno^edge  of 
the  worid,  and  the  incdcatioa  of  moral  principle.  In  them  the  tradesman  wiH  find 
manj  directions  of  business,  and  many  lessons  of  prudence.  De  Foe  was  not  one  of 
tiiose  writers  who  consider  private  vices  public  benefits.  *^  (xod  forbid,**  he  exclaims, 
''that  I  riionldbe  understood  to  prompt  the  vices  of  the  age  in  order  to  promote 
any  practice  of  traffic :  trade  need  not  be  destroyed  though  vice  w;ere  mortally 
wounded.'"  If  his  former  writings  had  not  given  abundant  evidence  of  dke  fiw^t, 
these  volumes  are  sufficient  to  show  the  penetration  of  the  writer^  and  that  he  vras 
an  accurate  painter  of  life  and  manners  in  the  middle  classes  of  society.  Although 
die  lapse  of  a  century  has  necessaiflj  produced  a  comdderable  diai^  both  in  habits 
and  manners,  yet  the  instruction  conveyed  in  <1%e  Compieat  Tradesman'  will  be 
always  seasonable ;  and  tiiis,  not  merely  as  it  respects  tiie  class  of  persons  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  The  caAstio  satire  of  the  writer  reaches  the  buyer  as  weH  as  the 
seller ;  and  it  is  seen  how  mudi  the  honesty  of  the  one  is  aifected  by  the  dealings  of 
the  other.  Few  persons,  periiaps,  would  expect  to  meet  vrith  amusement  upon  so  duU  a 
flobject  as  trade ;  yet,  inspired  by  the  genius  of  De  Foe,  it  has  furnished  materials  for 
«  meat  aamsing  woifc. 

**  In  the  first  place,'*  observes  Mr  Chambers,  ^  it  is  a  capital  specimen  of  ihe  good 
eM-Mooned  English,  of  which  DeFoe  was  sacha  master,  as  well  as  of  that  unpre- 
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tendiDg,  apd  yet  singnUrly  nerrons  coUoqwal  nijle,  ii»  wMcb  be  commemorated  tbe 
^drentiires  of  bis  *  Crusoe/  In  tbe  second  place,  it  contains  all  tbe  general  advices  wbicb 
a  senior  tradesman  of  tbe  present  day  would  be  disposed  to  give  to  a  junior  i  and  tbos 
after  all,  in  one  main  and  essential  poin^,  is  as  well  caloolated  for  tbe  pr^ent  age  as  for 
tbat  of  its  antbor*  But  tbe  grand  res ommeadation  of  tbe  bootc,  and  tb^t  wbicb  migbt 
make  any  existing  aotbor  bositate  to  attempt  another  by  way  of  enp^rseding  it,  is  tbe 
admirable  abrewdness  sod  good  sense  wbicb  sbine  tbrougbout  its  every  page — good  sense 
native  to  the  author,  but  immensely  improved  by  tbe  experience  of  a  long  life,  no  small 
part  of  which  had  been  q>ent  in  trade.  It  might,  indeed,  be  well  supposed  beforehand 
of  sach  a  man  as  De  Foe,  that,  when  he  was  pleased  to  sit  down  in  old  age^  and  write 
all  that  his  sagacious  mind  bad  observed  imd  thought  respecting  that  department  of 
eveiy-dAy  world  exertion,  in  which,  as  a  private  citisen,  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged, 
the  reaalt  could  not  fisdl  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  instruotive,  and  not  the  least  entertain- 
ii^,  of  all  the  books  in  our  language ;  ^d  sach  '  The  Complete  English  Tradesman  * 
really  is. 

**  WhUe  chiefly  to  be  esteemed  £(>r  these  qualities^  there  are  others  which  may  recom- 
mend it  to  many  besides  young  tradesmen*  It  throws  a  curious  light  upop  some  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  time— «B,  for  instance,  where  it  describes  the  barbarous  m^des  of  procedure  in 
cases  of  bankruptcy  (chapter  xiii),  or  whwe  it  speaks  of  the  cotton-manufacturers  of 
Manchester  as  *'  a  kind  of  pedlars,  who  cany  their  goods  themselves  to  tbe  countiy  shop- 
keepeis  everywhere/'  In  chapter  xviii  there  is  a  striking  account  of  the  consequences 
of  tha  very  worn  and  imperfect  coinage  which  then  existed,  tradesmen  of  almost  all 
kinds  exerting  themselves  to  pass  off  bad  money,  and  men  even  going  through  the 
streets  openly  purchasing  it  at  an  inferior  price,  in  order  to  profit  by  making  it  go  as  good. 
Upon  tha  whole,  the  book  conveys  the  impression  that  the  honesty  of  the  trading-class 
has  eonsiderably  in^roved  since  1726.  There  are  many  anecdotes,  sueh  as  one  can 
tmagnie  to  have  been  floatai^  about  Cheapside  and  Aldgate,  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  req>eeting  trade  and  traders,  which  De  Foe  relates  in  a  lively  and  dramatic  man- 
ncT.  Even  in  De  Foe's  time  we  can  gather  that  business  had  been  no  such  pressing 
albir  as  it  now  is*  He  speaks  of  shopmen  allowed  to  go  away  at  tbe  shutting  of  the 
shop,  on  condition  tbat  they  should  be  at  home  again  at  nine  o'clock,  thus  showing  that 
boBiQess  must  have  concluded  long  before  nine— probably,  we  should  tldnk,  at  seven. 
From  his  insisting  so  much  on  the  wives  of  tradesmen  acquainting  themselves  with  their 
husbands'  business,  and  his  scarcely  making  any  allusion  to  out  of  town  houses  for  the 
Cunilies  of  tradesmen,  and  from  tbe  small  incomes  he  instances  tradesmen  as  making,  we 
,  readily  see  tbat  »  simple  state  of  things  then  existed  in  London,  such  as  is  now  perhaps 
to  be  found  only  in  fourdi-rate  towns.  Yet  he  speaks  strongly  of  new  and  extravagant 
metliods  of  fitting  up  shops,  and  oi  a  general  decline  from  tbe  homely  and  economical 
manners  of  a  past  age.  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  his  trading  contemporaries, 
'  without  exception,  were  tempted,  by  £ho  ambition  of  a  fine  style  of  living,  to  exceed 
I  their  incomes,  and  tbat  this  was  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  age.  But  even  if  the  impos- 
I  ability  of  a  general  excess  like  this  were  not  sufficient  to  show  tbat  our  author  had 
written  under  a  delusion,  we  have  only  to  recollect  certain  scenes  in  ^  Eastward  Ho,' 
*  Tbe  City  Madam,'  and  other  plays  of  tbe  reign  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  to  be  assured 
that  *  bravery  of  living*  was  no  new  vice  of  the  city.  The  author  is  probably  right  when 
he  represents  the  religious  habits  of  tbe  Londoners  as  considerably  changed  in  his  recol- 
lectioii,  for  the  impressions  made  in  the  time  of  tbe  civil  war  bad  ever  since  been  gradv- 
ally  wearixi^  ont ;  but,  in  all  likelihood,  the  progress  of  domestic  expense  only  kept  pace 
vith  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  refijiement  was  added  without  any  impairment  of 
virtue," 

The  instructions  laid  down  1^  our  author  for  the  management  of  trade,  were  followed 
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soon  afterwards  by  a  laminoiu  treatise  upon  its  history  and  policy^  with  suggfestions 
for  its  improvement.  This  he  entitled  *  A  Phin  of  the  Rwgliffh  Commerce.  Being  a 
Compleat  Prospect  of  the  Trade  of  this  Nation,  as  well  the  Home  Trade  as  the  Foreign. 
In  Three  Parts.  London :  1728.*  This  work  was  probably  the  completion  of  an 
undertaking  commenced  by  De  Foe  in  1713,  and  proposed  to  be  published  periodi- 
cally, bnt  extending  only  to  two  nnmbers.  Soon  after  the  pabUcation  of  the  *  Plan 
of  Commerce,*  a  work  somewhat  similar  in  design  was  published  by  Joshua  Gee, 
under  the  title  of  'The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  Considered.'  Mr 
Chalmen,  who  was  fully  conversant  with  such  matters,  draws  the  following  paraUel 
between  the  two  writers : — **  De  Foe  insisted  that  our  industiy,  our  commerce,  our 
opulence,  and  our  people,  had  increased,  and  were  increasing.  Gee  represented 
that  our  manufactures  had  received  mortal  stabs;  that  our  poor  were  destitute 
and  our  country  miserable.  De  Foe  maintained  the  truth  which  experience  has 
taught  to  unwilling  auditors.  Gee  asserted  this  fidsehood  without  knowing  the  fact ; 
yet  Gree  is  quoted,  while  De  Foe,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  commercial 
writer,  is  idmost  forgotten.  The  reason  may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  oharacteriftic 
remark  with  which  he  opens  his  plan  : — ^*  Trade,  like  religion,  is  what  everybody  talks  o^ 

but  few  understand.** 

Amongst  the  productions  of  the  year  1728  was  a  fictitious  narrative  of  an  English 
officer,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  writing  as  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  and  which, 
after  having  long  passed  as  the  production  of  the  person  to  whom  it  relates,  is  now  well 
known  to  Im  the  work  of  our  author.  It  is  entitled  '  The  Military  Memoirs  of  Captain 
George  Carleton.  From  the  Dutch  War,  1672,  in  which  he  served,  to  the  Conclusion  of 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  &c.  London :  1728.'  A  principal  part  of  the  work  is  a  record 
of  the  military  achievements  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  figured  in 
Spain  during  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  it  exhibits  the  character  of  a  soldier  distin- 
gmshed  alike  by  professional  prowess  and  by  devotion  to  the  fiiir  sex.  The  military 
details  of  which  it  is  composed  are  relieved  by  many  anecdotes  and  striking  incidents,  that 
contribute  to  render  it  an  agreeable  and  an  entertaining  performance.  Although  full  of 
the  buoness  of  war,  it  abounds  with  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  of  many  local  customs  and  observances,  and  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  The  moral  reflections  that  are  interspersed,  the  sarcasm  upon  duelling, 
and  the  l^ts  upon  predestination  and  providence,  are  quite  in  De  Foe's  taste,  as  are  the 
Tew  political  allusions ;  and  we  are  no  less  reminded  of  him  by  the  plain,  matter-of-fact, 
and  off'handed  manner  of  telling  the  story.  The  events  detailed  in  the  work  are  matters 
of  history,  and  are  related  with  all  the  minuteness  and  personality  of  an  eye-witness  and 
an  actor  upon  the  spot.  So  faithful  is  the  likeness  to  truth,  and  so  accurate  the  descrip- 
tions, that  it  has  been  generally  read  as  an  authentic  work,  like  the  ^  History  of  the 
Plague,'  and  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier.'  As  such  it  was  considered  by  Dr  Johnson, 
who  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  the  perusal.  It  was  first  introduced  to  his  notice  by 
Lord  Eliot,  in  consequence  of  his  observing  upon  the  little  that  was  known  oi  Lord  Pe- 
terborough, for  whom  he  had  a  great  veneration.  Lord  Eliot  told  him  that  the  best 
account  oi  that  nobleman  which  he  had  happened  to  meet  with  was  to  be  found  in 
Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs.' — '*  Carleton,'*  he  added,  *^was  descended  of  an  ancestor 
who  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Derry.  He  was  an  officer,  and  what  was  rare 
at  that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of  engineering ;"  particulars  that  he  had  collected 
from  the  Memoirs.  Johnson  observed  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  After  a 
good  deal  of  inquiry,  Boswell  informs  us  that  he  procured  a  copy  and  sent  it  to  Johnson, 
who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  he  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  such  an 
air  of  truth  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity  ;  adding,  with  a  smile,  '*  I  did 
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not  tliiniE  a  young  lord  coold  hare  mentioned  to  me  a  book  in  the  l*^g><"^  history  tbat 
not  known  to  me.*' 

In  this  and  the  following  year  onr  author  produced  two  more  pamphlets,  nnderthe 
asiiamed  name  of  Andrew  Mtveton,  and  both  arising  out  of  his  leal  for  national  improve- 
ment.  De  Foe  had  long  witnessed,  with  regret,  the  abuses  in  the  adndnistration  of  our 
laws,  and  was  desiroos  of  procnrii^  fresh  enactments  to  enforce  their  observance.  The 
alarming  state  of  crime  in  tiie  metropolis  called  from  him  many  energetic  remonstrances, 
as  w^  as  plans  for  its  prevention.  He  also  suggests  amendments  in  some  of  onr  public 
institntions,  and  projects  others  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  or  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Among  his  suggestions  are  a  London  IJniveriity, 
a  Foiradling  Hospital,  and  a  Metropolitan  Police.  De  Foe's  other  schemes  are  as  prac- 
ticable as  these  have  since  been  proved  to  be,  and  are  all  in  the  highest  degree  benevolent 
and  nsefrd.  His  first  pamphlet  embodying  his  idea  of  these  reforms  is  entitled  *  Augusta 
Triumphans ;  or,  the  Way  to  make  London  the  most  flourishing  City  in  the  Universe.' 
In  this  pamphlet,  De  Foe  laid  down  a  phiin  and  practicable  scheme  for  the  total 
suppression  and  prevention  of  street  robberies,  **  which  scheme,"  says  he,  "  has  been 
approved  of  by  several  learned  and  judicious  persons."  Within  a  short  time  after 
its  appearance,  some  other  projector  stepped  in  to  rob  him  of  his  honours,  and 
suggested  a  similar  plan;  which  was  submitted  to  parliament,  and  received  the 
ostentatious  support  of  venal  news-writers.  Indignant  at  this  invasion  of  his  pro- 
per^, De  Foe  resolved  upon  sending  forth  a  new  and  enlarged  version  of  his  plan, 
preceded  by  a  statement  of  his  literary  grievances.  His  second  pamphlet  is  entitied 
*  Second  Thoughts  are  Best ;  or,  a  Fiurther  Improvement  of  a  late  Scheme  to  Prevent 
Street  Robberies.  In  which  our  streets  will  be  so  strongly  guarded,  and  so  gloriously 
illnminated,  that  any  part  of  London  will  be  as  safe  and  pleasant  at  midnight  as  at  noon- 
day ;  and  Burglary  totally  impracticable.  With  some  Thoughts  for  suppressing  Rob- 
beries in  all  the  Publick  Roads  of  England,  &c.  By  Andrew  Uoreton,  Esq.  London : 
1729.' 

Of  an  author  who  wrote  so  much  as  De  Foe,  and  whose  works  are  chiefly  anonymous, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  the  last  publication.  From  a  passage  in  the  prefiace  to  his 
'Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Marriage  Bed,'  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  expected  to  close  his 
labours  with  that  ^'  upright  intention  for  the  good  of  mankind ;"  but  we  have  seen  that 
he  lived  to  write  several  pieces  afterwards.  An  Appendix  to  the  '  Plan  of  the  English 
Commerce,'  added  to  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  in  the  early  part  of  1730,  was, 
however,  in  all  probability  the  conclusion  of  his  literary  labours ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  last  of  his  published  works.  He  was  then  upon  the  verge  of  his  last  voyage  to 
that  countiy  upon  which  he  had  long  fixed  his  attention,  and  from  whence  no  traveller 
retnms* 

He  had  prepared  another  work  for  publication  a  littie  before  his  death,  but  owing 
to  iDneoB,  or  to  some  other  cause,  only  one  sheet  of  it  appears  to  have  been  printed.* 
It  was  to  have  been  entitied  ^  The  Compleat  Gentieman,  containing  useful  observations 
OB  the  general  Neglect  of  Education  of  English  Gentiemen,  with  the  Reason  and  Reme- 
dies ;  the  apparent  Differences  between  a  Well-Bom  and  Weil-Bred  Gentleman  ;  and 


•The  following  letter  to  bis  printer,  **Mr  J.  Watts,  ia  Wild  court,**  relates  to  the  above 


«  Sr^— I  am  to  ask  yC  pardon  for  keeping  the  enclosed  so  long,  Mr  Baker  having  told  me 
yor  Ksolntion  of  taking  it  In  hand  and  working  it  ofil  But  I  have  been  exceeding  ill  I  have 
rerised  U  again  and  contracted  it  very  much,  and  hope  to  bring  it  within  the  bulk  you  desire,  or  as 
near  it  as  poaMdm  But  this  and  some  needful  alterations  will  oblige  you  to  much  trouble  in  the 
flnt  riieeC^  and  perhaps  almost  as  bad  as  setting  it  over  again,  which  cannot  be  avoided.     I  will 
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Initrootioiis  how  Greiitleiiieii  msj  recorer  a  Defidenoj  of  their  Jjtki&n,  and  be  Men  of 
Learning,  tbongh  without  the  Pedantry  of  Schook/  The  manuscript  Of  the  woik,  which 
it  partly  in  Short^hand,  is  still  in  existenoey  and  in  the  posifesriott  of  otw  of  his  lineal 
deseendaittsi  the  Rer.  Henry  De  Foe  Baker,  by  whose  oonrtesy  Mr  Wilson  was  enabled 
to  give  the  Inflowing  analysis  of  its  oontents  :-*- 

PaittheFirst.  Chap.  1.  Of  the  G^tleman  bom,  in  the  oonunon  aeceptation  of  the 
word,  and  as  the  Gentry  amongst  ns  are  pleased  to  understand  it.  Chap.  2.  Some 
Examples  from  History  and  from  good  Information  of  the  Want  of  Care  taken  in  the 
Edaoation  of  Frinoes  and  Children  of  the  Nobility  in  former  times,  as  well  in  this  Nation 
im  in  foreign  Countries,  and  how  fotal  tiie  Effects  of  it  haye  been  in  their  future  Conduct ; 
with  some  few  Examples  of  the  contrary  also.  Chap.  3.  Examples  of  the  diierent 
Bdfloatioiis  of  Princes  and  Persons  of  rank  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
tia.»  from  the  Reign  of  Heniy  VIII  inclnsire.  With  Observations  down  to  Ihe  present 
time,  on  the  Happiness  of  these  Reigns  in  general,  where  the  Princes  haye  been  Edu- 
oated  in  Principles  of  Honour  and  Virtue ;  and  something  of  the  contrary.  Chap.  4.  Of 
Royal  Education.  Chap.  6.  The  head  of  this  chapter  is  erased*  Chap«  6.  Of  the  G  ; 
sf  Himself,  his  Family,  and  Fortune. 

Part  the  Second.  Chap*  1*  Of  the  Fund  for  Increase  of  our  Nobility  and  Grentty  in 
England ;  being  the  Beginning  of  those  we  call  Bred  Grentlemen,  with  some  Account  of 
Difierence*  Chap.  2.  There  is  no  head  to  this  chapter.  Chap.  3.  Of  the  General 
Ignorance  of  the  English  Grcntiy,  and  the  True  Cause  of  it  in  the  Manner  of  their 
Introduction  into  Life.  Chap.  4.  Of  what  may  be  the  Unhappy  Cause  of  the  General 
Defect  in  the  Education  of  our  Gentry ;  with  a  Rational  Proposal  for  Preventing  those 
Consequences^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  rapidity  with  which  his  publications  had  followed  each  other,  and  the  sueces- 
sire  editions  that  were  in  demand  during  his  lifa-time,  if  Ids  gains  were  at  all  commen- 
surate, ought  to  have  ensured  our  author  a  considerable  degree  of  wealthi  but  De  Foe 
was  never  destined  to  be  a  rich  man.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  dear,  that  with  all  his  ability 
and  industry,  howerer  he  might  be  formed  to  serve  his  country  or  delight  mankind,  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  are  bom  to  make  their  fortunes, — either  from  a  careless,  im- 
provident disposition,  that  squanders  away  its  advantages,  or  a  sanguine  and  restless 
temper,  that  constantly  abandons  a  successftd  pursuit  for  some  new  and  gilded  project. 
He  must,  however,  hare  been  in  easy  droumstances  during  the  first  rim  of  his 
romances.  In  1721  he  fined  to  the  parish  of  Stoke  Newington,  to  be  excused  serving 
parish  offices.  In  the  following  year  he  obtained  from  the  corporation  of  Colchea- 
ier  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  Eingswood  heath,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  120/., 
besides  a  fine  of  000/.  But  whether  his  speculation  foiled,  or  to  whatever  cause  it 
was  owing,  he  did  not  retain  it  long ;  for  we  find  the  property  transferred  soon  after- 
wards to  Walter  Bernard.  At  the  time  that  Mr  Chahners  wrote,  Kingswood  heath 
was  worth  300/.  a-year.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  that  be 
built  a  large  and  handsome  house  for  his  own  residence  at  Stoke  Newington ;  and  if  we 

eadeavour  to  send  the  rest  of  the  copy  so  well  corrected  as  to  give  you  very  little  trouble.  1  here 
iretdm  the  first  sheet,  and  as  much  copy  as  will  make  near  three  sheets  more ;  you  shall  have  all 
the  remainder  so  as  not  to  let  you  stand  stiU  at  aU. 

'M  am,  sh*, 

**  Tour  most  humble  servant^ 
Sept.  10th,  1730.*  ««DB  FOE.** 
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maj  belieye  the  report  ot  bis  literary  oppcnentd,  he  hud  the  Inznry  (vf  a  eoaeh  aad  itft 
aocoBtomed  appendages.  Bat  whatever  may  hare  been  his  peemdary  eiromnstanoei, 
they  conld  not  procure  him  the  blessings  of  health.  He  was  tormented  with  those  dreadful 
maladies,  the  gout  and  the  stone,  occasioned  in  part,  most  probably,  by  his  dose  appli^ 
cation ;  and  they  sabjected  him  to  continnal  attacks  of  illness  during  tiie  remainder  ef 
his  life. 

Henry  Baker,  the  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  who  married  ene  of  De  Foe's 
daughters,  left  behind  him  some  yaloable  papers.  Amongst  these  is  a  diort  narratiTe  of  his 
early  acquaintance  with  his  wife,  which,  as  containing  some  notice  ^  De  Foe  at  tkis 
period,  will  gratify  the  reader.    It  is  as  follows  : — ^ 

^  In  the  year  1724  Mr  H.  Baker  engaged  ita  an  undertaking  which  required  his  spend* 
ing  Bome  days  erery  week  at  Newington.  Amongst  the  first  who  desired  his  acquaint*- 
ance  there  was  Mr  De  Foe,  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his  writings,  who  had  newly 
built  there  a  yery  handsome  house,  as  a  retirement  from  London,  and  amused  his  time, 
either  in  the  cultivation  of  a  large  and  pleasant  garden,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  Ids  stlldiel^ 
which  he  found  means  of  making  very  profitable.  He  was  now  at  least  Sixty  years,  of 
age,  afiBicted  with  the  gout  and  stone,  but  retained  all  his  mental  faculties  entire.  Mr 
Baker  readily  accepted  Ms  invitation,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he 
seldom  came  to  Newington  without  paying  a  visit  to  Mr  De  Foe.  He  met  usually  at  the 
tea-table  his  three  lovely  daughters,  who  were  admired  for  their  beauty,  their  education, 
and  their  prudent  conduct ;  and  if  sometimes  Mr  De  Foe's  disorders  made  ooMtpaHy  in- 
convenient, Mr  Baker  was  entertained  by  them,  either  singly  or  together,  and  that  cooi- 
monly  in  the  garden,  when  the  weather  was  favourable.  Mr  Baker  very  soon  diseovered 
the  superior  excellencies  of  Miss  Sophia,  the  youngest  daughter,  (of  whose  person  and  man- 
ners the  writer  speaks  in  strains  of  the  highest  eulogium.)  He  knew  nothing  of  Mr  De  Foe's 
eireumstances ;  only  imagined,  from  his  very  genteel  way  of  living,  that  he  must  be  able 
to  ^ve  his  daughter  a  decent  portion  :  he  dSd  not  suppose  a  large  one.  Oil  speaking  to 
Mr  De  Foe,  he  sanctioned  his  proposals,  and  said  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  give 
her  a  certain  sum  specified ;  but  when  urged  to  the  point  some  time  afterwards,  his 
answer  was,  that  formal  artides  he  thought  unnecessaiy  ;  that  he  could  confide  in  the 
honour  of  Mr  Baker ;  that  when  they  taJked  before,  he  did  not  know  tiie  tftte  state  df 
his  own  affairs  ;  that  he  found  he  could  not  pairt  with  any  motley  at  present ;  but  at  his 
death,  his  daughter's  portion  Would  be  mote  than  he  had  promised ;  and  he  offered  his 
own  bond  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment."  With  this,  it  seems,  Mr  Baker  was  not 
satisfied ;  and  their  altercation  upon  money  matters  produced  a  coolness  between  them 
Ibr  some  time,  so  that  they  seldom  saw  each  other ;  but  Mr  Baker  constatitly  visited  his 
&ir  Sophia.  It  is  said  that,  by  cteliting  these  difficulties,  De  Foe  expected  the  impa- 
tienee  of  ihe  young  people  would  be  wearied  into  a  marriage^  without  Any  previous 
agreement  with  him.  But  if  so,  he  was  disappointed )  ibr,  alter  a  protracted  negodatioll 
of  almost  ti^o  jrears,  the  same  authority  says,  that  he  consented  to  engage  his  house  at 
Kewingtoti  as  a  security,  and  articles  were  executed  aecoidingly.  De  Foe  had  no  ready 
money  to  part  with,  but  gave  a  bond  with  his  daughter  for  000/.  payable  after  his  deftth. 
it  bears  date,  April  6, 1729,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  upon  the  30th  of  the  same 
month* 

It  appears  that,  whilst  De  Foe  was  negociatfaig  with  Mr  Baket,  he  hAd  toother  estate 
in  CsMx,  which,  with  that  at  I^ewington,  he  had  secured,  in  sotne  way,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  ftodly.  But  his  property  was  a  source  of  much  vexation  to  him,  chiefly  through 
the  tmdoyftil  behaviour  of  his  son. 

little  as  it  may  consist  with  the  foregoing  account  of  De  Foe's  eilvumstatices, 
H  was  not  loi^  after  his  daughter's  marriage,  that  he  was  doomed  to  undetgo  the 
priviOlffin,  not  ottif  of  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  in  his  retreat  at  Newiiigtoti,  but  eveli 
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of  his  personal  liberty*  The  immediate  ooeasion  of  it  oannot  now  be  known ;  but 
he  was  probably  thrown  into  prison  by  some  meroiless  creditor,  whom  he  bints 
at  as  a  '^  wicked  and  peijnred  enemy."  He  was  not  long  in  confinement,  for  we  find 
him  again  at  liberty  in  Angnst  1730,  although  still  not  without  apprehensions  of  re- 
newed troubles.  All  this  while  he  suffered  greatly  from  bodily  affliction,  having  been 
brought  low  by  an  attack  of  feyer.  But  these  wero  not  the  whole  of  De  Foe's  misfor- 
tunes. He  who  had  borne  so  long  the  buffetmgs  of  the  worid,  possessed  a  spirit  that  re- 
fused to  sink  under  them,  until  he  was  touched  by  a  hand  that  should  have  nourished 
and  protected  him.  He  could  say  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  *^  I  haye  nourished 
and  brouglit  up  childron,  and  they  have  robelled  against  me."  It  seems  that,  to  provent 
the  shipwreck  of  his  property,  he  had  conveyed  it  to  his  son,  with  a  legal  obligation,  as 
well  as  private  understanding,  that  it  was  for  the  joint  benefit  of  his  wife  and  two  un- 
married daughters.  But  he  proved  an  unfaithful  steward,  converting  the  property 
to  his  own  use,  and  leaving  his  mother  and  sisters  to  want.  This  unnatural  conduct 
pierced  his  unhappy  fother  to  the  very  soul ;  but  how  it  touched  him  can  be  told 
only  by  his  own  pen.  The  following  letter  to  Mr  Baker  presents  a  scene  of  sorrow, 
such  as,  for  the  honour  of  human  naturo,  it  is  to  be  hoped  but  raroly  occurs.  He 
who  can  read  it  with  nnmoistened  eyes  must  be  possessed  of  feelings  that  no  man  ought 

to  envy. 

«« Dear  Mr  Baker, 

"  I  have  yo'  very  kind  and  affeoc'onate  letter  of  the  l|t»  but  not  come  to  my  hand 
^  y  iQih  .  ^hero  it  had  been  delayed  I  kno'  not  As  your  kind  manner^  and  kinder 
tiiought,  from  w  it  flows  (for  I  take  all  you  say  to  be  as  I  always  believed  you  to  be, 
sincere  and  Nathaniel  Hke,  without  guile),  was  a  particular  satis&cc'on  to  me ;  so  the 
stop  of  a  letter,  however  it  happened,  deprived  me  of  that  cordial  too  many  days,  con- 
sidering how  much  I  stood  in  need  of  it,  to  support  a  mind  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
an  afflico'on  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  and  looking  oa  myself  as  abandoned  of  every 
comfort,  every  friend,  and  every  relative,  except  such  only  as  are  able  to  give  me  no 
assistance. 

^'  I  was  sorry  you  should  say  at  y*  beginning  of  your  letter  yon  were  debarred  seeing 
me.  Depend  npon  my  sincerity  for  this,  I  am  for  from  debarring  you.  On  y«  contrary, 
it  would  be  a  greater  comfort  to  me  than  any  I  now  enjoy,  that  I  could  have  y*  agree- 
able visits  w^  safety,  and  could  see  both  yon  and  my  dearest  Sophia,  could  it  be  without 
giving  her  y*  grief  of  seeing  her  fother  in  tenebrit,  and  nnder  y«  load  of  insupportable 
sorrows.'  I  am  sony  I  most  open  my  griefo  so  for  as  to  teU  her,  it  is  not  y*  blow  I 
roc'  from  a  wicked,  peijar'd,  and  contemptible  enemy,  that  has  broken  in  upon  my 
spirit ;  w^,  as  she  well  knows,  has  carryed  me  on  thro*  greater  disasters  than  these. 
But  it  has  been  the  injustice,  nnkindness,  and,  I  most  say,  inhuman  dealing  of  my  own  . 
son,  w^  has  both  mined  my  family,  and,  in  a  word,  has  broken  my  heart ;  and  as  I  am 
at  this  time  under  a  weight  of  very  heavy  illneos,  w^  I  think  will  be  a  fever,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  vent  my  grief  in  y«  breasts  who  I  know  will  make  a  prudent  use  cf  it,  and  tell 
you,  that  nothing  but  this  has  conquered  or  could  conquer  me.  Et  iu  /  Bntte,  I  depended 
upon  him,  I  trusted  him,  I  gave  up  my  two  dear  unprovided  children  into  his  hands ; 
but  he  has  no  compassion,  and  suffers  them  and  their  poor  dying  mother  to  beg  their 
bread  at  his  door,  and  to  crave,  as  if  it  wero  an  alms,  what  he  is  bound  nnder  hand  and 
seal,  besides  the  most  sacred  promises,  to  supply  them  with ;  himself,  at  y*  same  timoi 
living  in  a  profiision  of  plenty.  It  is  too  much  for  me.  Excuse  my  infirmity ;  I  can 
say  no  more,  my  heart  is  too  fnlL  I  only  ask  one  thing  of  yon  as  a  dying  request*  Stand 
by  them  when  I  am  gone,  and  let  them  not  be  wrmg'd,  while  he  is  Me  to  do  them  xi^t. 
Stand  by  them  as  a  brother ;  and  if  you  have  anything  within  yon  owing  to  my  memory, 
who  have  bestow'd  on  yon  the  best  gift  I  had  to  give,  let  y»  not  be  injured  and  trampled 
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on  by  false  preienceB,  and  nnnatural  reaections.   I  hope  they  will  want  no  help  but  that 
of  comf6rt  and  councU ;  but  that  tSiey  will  indeed  want,  being  too  eaaio  to  be  manag'd 

by  worda  and  promiaes.  ^ 

« It  adds  to  my  grief  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  me  to  see  you.  I  am  at  a  distance  from 
Lond»  in  Kent ;  nor  hare  I  a  lodging  in  London,  nor  have  I  been  at  that  pUce  in  the 
Old  Bafley  since  I  wrote  you  I  was  remored  from  it.  At  present  I  am  weak,  havmg 
had  some  fits  of  a  fercr  that  have  left  me  low.    But  those  things  much  more. 

*«  I  have  not  seen  son  or  daughter,  wife  or  child,  many  weeks,  and  kno'  not  which 
way  to  see  them.    They  dare  not  come  by  water,  and  by  land  here  is  no  coach,  and  I 

kno'  not  what  to  do. 

**  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  come  to  Enfield,  unless  you  could  find  a  retbed  lodging 
for  me,  where  I  might  not  be  known,  and  might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  you  both  now 
and  then  ;  upon  such  a  circumstance  I  could  gladly  give  the  days  to  solitude,  to  have 
the  comfort  of  half  an  hour  now  and  then,  with  you  both,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  But 
just  to  come  and  look  at  you,  and  retire  immediately,  'tis  a  burden  too  heavy.  The 
parting  will  be  a  price  beyond  the  enjoyment. 

« I  would  say  (I  hope)  with  comfort,  that  'tis  yet  well.  I  am  so  near  my  journey's 
end,  and  am  hastenii^  to  the  place  where  j*  weaiy  are  at  rest,  and  where  the  wicked 
cease  to  trouble ;  be  it  that  the  passage  is  rough,  and  the  day  stormy,  by  what  way 
Boever  He  please  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of  it,  I  desire  to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of 
soul  in  all  cases.     Te  Dtum  Laudamu*. 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  y«  occasion  of  y'  happy  advance  in  y'  employment.  May 
an  you  do  be  prosperous,  and  aU  you  meet  with  pleasant,  and  may  you  both  escape  the 
tortures  and  troubles  of  uneasie  life.  May  you  sail  y  dangerous  voyage  of  life  with  a 
forcing  wind,  and  make  the  port  of  heaven  without  a  storm. 

"  It  adds  to  my  grief  that  I  must  never  see  the  pledge  of  your  mutual  love,  my  little 
grandson.  Give  him  my  blessing,  and  may  he  be  to  you  both  your  joy  in  youth,  and 
your  comfort  in  age,  and  never  add  a  sigh  to  your  sorrow.  But,  alas  I  that  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Kiss  my  dear  Sophy  once  more  for  me ;  and  if  I  must  see  her  no  more,  tell 
her  this  is  from  a  fether  that  loved  her  above  all  his  comforts,  to  his  last  breath. 

"  Yo*  unhappy, 
**  About  two  miles  firom  Greenwich,  Kent,  "  D.  F. 

Tuesday,  Aug*  12, 1730. 

^  P.S.  I  wrote  yon  a  letter  some  months  ago,  in  answer  to  one  from  you,  about 
seDinff  y«  house  ;  but  you  never  signified  to  me  whether  you  received  it,    I  have  not  the 
noHcT  of  assorance  :  I  suppose  my  wife,  or  Hannah,  may  have  it. 
^    ^  ''litem.  D.F." 

Prom  this  scene  of  sorrow,  we  must  now  hasten  to  an  event  that  dropped 
before  it  the  dark  curtain  of  time.  Having  received  a  wound  that  was  incurable, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  anguish  arising  from  it  sunk  deep  in  his 
spirits,  and  hastened  the  crisis  that,  in  a  few  months,  brought  his  troubles  to  a  final 
close.  As  the  shadow  of  life  declined,  we  may  easily  believe  that  his  prospect  of  a  better 
world  grew  stronger  and  brighter.  It  was  long  since  that  he  had  resolved  the  business 
of  life  into  these  two  particulars :  **  Reflections  upon  things  past ;  serious  application 
to  things  ftiture."  His  latter  writings  all  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  considered 
himself  open  the  verge  of  another  world,  and  was  setting  his  house  in  order,  that  he 
might  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  With  a  resolute  purpose  to  devote  his  eneigies,  so  long 
as  they  continued,  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  we  observe  a  growing  indifference  to 
psflrim  scenes,  and  an  elevation  of  mind  that  raised  his  contemplations  to  spiritual 
objeetB.  Those  religious  impressions  which  he  had  imbibed  early,  and  carried  with  him 
thiowh  life,  were  sharpened  by  the  asperities  of  his  situation.    They  became  his  solace 
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under  the  frowns  of  the  woild,  and  the  staff  of  his  old  age.  Difldplined  in  the  school  of 
affliction,  he  had  been  taught  submission  to  the  hand  that  inflicted  it ;  and  aware  of  t^e 
difficulties  that  beset  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  path  of  duty,  he  made  them  a 
motive  for  vigilance  and  frequent  self-examiaatioh.  In  a  former  work  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing reflections  suggested  by  the  prospect  of  a  future  state  : — ''  I  believe  nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  make  us  good  Christians  than  to  be  able  to  look  upon  all 
things,  causes,  and  persons  here,  with  the  same  eyes  as  we  do  when  we  are  looking  into 
eternity.  Death  sets  all  in  a  clear  light ;  and  when  a  man  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
boat,  pushing  off  from  the  shore  of  the  world,  his  last  views  of  it  being  abstracted  from 
interests,  hopes,  or  wishes,  and  influenced  by  the  near  view  of  the  future  state,  must  be 
clear,  unbiassed,  and  impartial."  * 

With  a  mind  elevated  above  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  the  mere  worldling,  and  stea- 
dily fixed  upon  the  scenes  that  were  opening  to  him  as  he  approached  the  boundaries  of 
time,  De  Foe  could  not  be  unprepared  for  the  change  that  was  to  separate  him  from  his 
dearest  connexions.  His  dea^  took  place  upon  the  24th  of  April,  1731,  when  he  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  in  the  year  1661.  Gibber  and  others  state 
that  he  died  at  his  house  at  Islington ;  but  this  is  incorrect.  The  parish  of  St  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  in  which  he  drew  his  first  breath,  was  also  destined  to  receive  his  last. 
This  we  learn  from  the  parish  register,  which  further  informs  us,  that  he  went  off  in  a 
lethargy .t  He  was  buried  from  thence,  upon  the  26th  of  April,  in  Tindall's  Buiying- 
ground,  now  most  known  by  the  name  of  Bunhill  fields.  The  entry  in  the  register, 
written  by  some  person,  who  made  a  strange  blunder  of  his  name,  is  as  follows:  ^  1731. 
April  26.  Mr  Dubow.  Cripplegate."  Whether  I>e  Foe  passed  his  latter  days  in  the 
midst  of  his  fftuiily,  or  in  an  obscure  lodging  by  himself,  can  now  be  pnly  matter  of  con- 
jecture :  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  was  not  without  the  solace  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to 
administer  to  him  ;the  little  remnant  of  earthly  enjoyment.  After  his  death  his  widow, 
Susannah,  continued  to  reside  at  Stoke  Newington ;  and  as  his  daughters  were  after- 
wards in  independent  circumstances,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  succeeded  in  reco- 
vering their  property.  Mr  Baker,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind-hearted  man,  pro- 
bably stood  their  friend  upon  the  occasion.  Mrs  De  Foe  did  not  long  survive  her  hus- 
band, dying  at  the  latter  end  of  the  following  year.  She  was  also  removed  to  Bunhill 
fields  for  interment,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry:  *^  1732.  Dec**  19.  Mrs  Defow. 
Stoke  Newington."  The  same  register  records  the  burial  of  another  Mrs  De  Foe,  about 
four  years  afterwards.  She  was  brought  from  Hackney,  and  was  most  probably  a 
daughter-in  law.  The  entry  stands  thus  :  *^  1737.  JanT*  19.  Mrs  Deffoe.  St  John's, 
Hackney." 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  a  man  of  De  Foe*s  genius  and  talents  should  have  died 
insolvent ;  yet  the  events  that  befel  him  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  could  have 
produced  no  other  result.  AHhongh,  during  a  long  and  active  life^  his  pen  had  known 
but  little  intermission,  and  the  profits  from  his  publications  latterly  could  not  have  been 
inconsiderable,  yet  the  demands  of  a  numerous  family,  upon  whose  education  he  had  not 
been  sparing  of  expense,  must  have  quickly  absorbed  them.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
never  free  from  the  burthen  of  unsatisfied  creditors,  which  acted  as  a  mill-stone  about 
his  neck,  and  plunged  him  at  last  in  ixrecoverable  poverty.  He  who  had  nothing  to 
leave  had  no  occasion  fbir  a  wilL  AccMdingly,  there  is  none  to  be  found  in  Doctors' 
Commons ;  bvt  the  books  there  infonn  us,  that,  in  September  1773,  letters  of  adminis- 
tration on  his  goods  and  diattels  were  granted  to  Mary  Brooks,  widow,  a  creditrix, 
after  summoning  in  official  form  the  next  of  kin  to  appear. 


•  •  Review/  B,  201. 

t  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  register :  **  17SI.    D&niel  Defoe,  gentleman.    To  Tfaidall^s. 
(Lethargy.)  April  26.- 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  now  only  remains  to  lay  before  onr  readers  the  various  estimates  wHeh  baye  been 
formed  of  De  Foe's  oharacter  by  authors  who  have  made  him  the  subject  of  their  conm* 
deration,  eommencing  with  Mr  Wilson,  to  whom  the  present  editor  is  indebted  fo^  the 
materials  of  the  larger  portion  of  this  memoir. 

**  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a  sensible  writer,  that  ^  No  history  can  furnish  us 
with  an  example  of  a  man  whose  life  and  actions  have  been  universally  applauded ; 
malice,  or  a  different  interest,  being  always  ready  to  wound  the  noblest  integrity.'  * 
Of  the  truth  of  this  sentiment  De  Foe  was  a  memorable  instance.    Living  at  a  period 
when  the  political  horiaon  was  overspread  by  faction,  invading  the  peace  of  families,  and 
diffusing  a  canker  through  the  social  system,  a  less  prominent  character  would  scarcely 
have  escaped  without  scars  upon  his  reputation.    An  eminent  living  writer,  referring  to 
the  former  part  of  it,  and  what  he  says  is  equally  true  of  the  latter,  observed,  '  A  critic 
of  that  time  never  deemed  that  he  had  so  effectually  refuted  the  reasoning  of  his  adver- 
sary, as  when  he  had  said  something  disrespectful  of  his  taJents,  person,  or  moral  cha- 
racter.   Thus,  literaiy  contest  was  embittered  by  personal  hatred,  and  truth  was  so  far 
from  being  the  object  of  the  combatants,  that  even  victory  was  tasteless  unless  obtained 
{  by  the  disgrace  and  degradation  of  the  antagonist.'  f     But  this  illegitimate  mode  of 
^  warfisre  was  not  confined  to  literature :  it  was  carried  into  the  world  of  politics,  where  it 
assumed  the  highest  tone  of  acrimony.    In  those  sour  days,  both  the  understandings  and 
the  morals  of  men  were  estimated  according  to  the  party  they  belonged  to,  and  received 
a  colouring  in  proportion  to  their  own  importance,  or  to  the  skill  of  their  adversaries. 
When  the  human   character  has  been  subjected  to  so  precarious  a  test,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  virtue   and   vice   have   changed   their  positions  in  history,    and  that 
they  have  been  so  shifted  in  their  application  aa  to  be  accommodated  to  the  pre- 
judices   of  those  who  had  a   turn  to  serve   by  their   dishonesty.      Although   this 
perversion  of  ideas  may  be  set  straight  by  the  cool  judgment  of  posterity,  yet  when  the 
poison  is  dilated  through  endless  ramifications,  the  antidote  has  fearful  odds  to  contend 
with.     But,  should  time  moderate  the  symptoms,  it  is  not  before  the  original  purpose 
was  answered.    When  men  are  stunned  by  clamour,  and  borne  down  by  the  voice  of 
authority,  their  mouths  are  stopped  from  inquiry,  and  they  easily  take  that  for  granted 
which,  upon  sober  investigation,  would  turn  out  to  be  merely  the  result  of  prejudice. 
This  circumstance,  so  niifavourable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  has  given  a  real  disadvantage 
to  those  who  have  contended  against  popular  opinions  ;  the  merits  of  the  question  being 
shifted  to  foreign  matters,  or  absorbed  in  the  common  share  of  scandal  and  abuse.    At 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  even  men  of  the  greatest  names  were  not  above 
stooping  to  these  low  and  disingenuous  arts ;  whilst  the  calumnies  they  propagated 
derived  an  authority  from  their  sanction. 

^  In  this  ocean  of  slander  no  one  was  dipped  more  deeply  than  De  Foe.  To  sink 
his  reputation  as  a  patriot  he  was  charged  with  selfishness  and  venality ;  and  to  ruin  him 
in  the  estimation  of  the  virtuous,  his  moral  charaeter  was  assailed  by  the  most  impudent 
blsehoods.  If  we  were  to  believe  his  enemies,  there  was  scarcely  a  crime  that  gave 
deformity  to  human  nature  with'  which  he  was  not  chargeable.  The  extent  to  which 
this  mode  of  warfare  was  carried  can  be  known  only  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
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the  newswriten  and  pamphleteers  of  the  day.  That  the  libels  heaped  upon  him  by  his 
contemporaries  should  have  been  wantonly  adopted  by  succeeding  writers,  affords  the 
less  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  voracious  appetite  that  is  indulged  for  slander,  and 
the  slender  authority  upon  which  reports  are  taken  up  and  propagated.  Experience 
shows  that  history  may  be  written  without  investigation,  and  pass  current  in  the  world, 
in  spite  of  the  grossest  inaccuracy.  Of  this  we  have  a  glaring  instance  in  the  volumes 
of  the  late  Mark  Noble,  whose  account  of  De  Foe  is  one  tissue  of  misrepresentation  and 
fidsehood.  His  flippancy  and  his  bigotry  might  have  been  borne  with  if  these  offensive 
adjuncts  had  been  accompanied  by  a  tolerable  share  of  accuracy ;  but  the  want  of  cor- 
rectness that  disfigures  a  large  proportion  of  his  pages,  renders  tiiem  a  ludicrous  contrast 
when  placed  in  juxta-position  with  the  instructive  volumes  of  the  candid  and  judicious 
Granger.  * 

**  But  amidst  the  storms  of  reproach  that  De  Foe  was  called  upon  to  encounter,  he 
maintained  a  calm  serenity  of  mind,  that  could  only  be  inspired  by  conscious  rectitude. 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  character,  nor  backward  to  vindicate  himsdf  when 
attacked  ;  but,  standing  upon  the  solid  ground  of  truth  and  honesty,  he  was  able,  with  a 
virtuous  indignation,  to  defy  and  confute,  if  not  to  silence,  his  calumniators.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  he  had  to  meet  these  attacks  constrained  him  sometimes  to  break 
tibrough  the  dignified  silence  Which  he  usually  prescribed  to  himself,  and  to  trespass  upon 
that  diffidence  which  he  thought  best  befitting  persons  encompassed  with  infirmities. 
He  avows  that  he  is  not  more  exempt  horn  human  frailties  than  other  men,  and  is 
willing  to  look  back  upon  the  best  actions  of  his  life  with  the  temper  of  a  penitent.  Yet, 
when  he  goes  so  ffir  to  stop  the  mouth  of  censure,  he  rejects  with  indignation  the  chai^ge 
of  offences  that  he  was  conscious  had  no  foundation  but  in  malice.  He  distinctly  asserts 
that  ho  was  not  a  man  of  vice,  and  challenges  all  the  world  to  prove  the  contrary ;  yet 
he  was  so  far  from  boasting  of  his  exemption  from  oommon  vices  that  he  ascribes  it 
solely  to  the  restraining  power  of  divine  grace.  He  thought  that  little  satis&ction  was 
to  be  derived  from  negative  duties,  unless  accompanied  by  active  exertions  in  Christian 
duty.  For  the  correctness  of  De  Foe's  private  conduct  we  need  seek  no  further  evidence 
than  his  o^vn  manly  avowal  in  the  fiAce  of  his  enemies.  No  man  can  write  in  stronger 
language  against  the  vices  of  the  times ;  yet  none  would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  do 
so  if  he  could  be  confronted  with  the  vices  he  condemns.  He  therefore  sets  malice  at 
defiance,  and  reposes  in  the  consciousness  of  acting  welL  *  He  that  cannot  live  above 
the  scorn  of  scoundrels,'  says  he,  *  is  not  fit  to  live  :  dogs  will  bark  ;  and  so  they  shall, 
without  lessening  one  moment  of  my  tranquillity.'    Anticipating  the  tongue  of  slander, 

he  says, 

*  Malice  shall  write  thy  character  in  vain, 

Then  know'st  more  foults  than  thy  describera  can ; 

But  let  the  man  that  pens  thy  history 

Correct  bis  «wn,  and  first  repent  like  thee.* 

^  Although  a  frequenter  of  the  coffee-houses,  then  the  oommon  resort  of  literary 
men,  it  did  not  trench  upon  his  habits  of  temperance.  Drunkards  he  denounces  as 
*  Philosophers  in  wickedness,  who  can  extract  pleasure  to  themselves  in  losing  their 
understandings,  and  making  themselves  sick  at  heart  for  their  diversion.'  That  he  was 
no  swearer,  we  may  justly  argue  from  his  constant  ridicule  of  that '  Frenzy  of  the  tMigoe, 
in  wld<^  there  is  neitiier  pleasure  nor  profit.'  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  in 
tike  station  asrigaed  them  by  providence  and  the  laws  of  society,  and  therefore  had  a 
high  opinion  of  mtarmge^  when  suitably  contracted,  and  founded  upon  mutual  affection  ; 
but  he  despised  the  alienation  of  *  God's  best  gift  to  man,'  for  vicious  purposes,  as  a  thing 
not  worth  the  repentance.  Rising  above  the  narrow  j«ejudices  of  his  age,  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  greater  attention  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  females,  that  they 
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mjgbt  become  the  companions  of  our  leisure,  as  well  as  tlie  directors  of  our  honseliolds. 
No  maa  Lad  a  greater  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  society,  when  restrained  within  the 
rolea  of  decorum ;  but  he  had  a  great  contempt  for  that  *  low-prized  wit,'  which  was  shot 
oS  at  the  expense  of  decency  and  morals.    With  his  companionable  habits,  united  to  a 
lirely  imagiiiation,  a  good  understanding,  and  a  general  knowledge,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  he  must  have  communicated  as  much  pleasure  as  he  derived  from  society  ;  and 
we  maj  be  assured,  that  the  man  who  attended  the  levees  of  Godolphin  and  Harley,  and 
eoold  ingratiate  himself  with  King  WilKam  and  Queen  Anne,   must  have  possessed 
gen<jemanly  manners.    To  the  natural  goodness  of  his  temper  we  have  the  testimony 
of  his  eontemporary,  Dunton,  who  knew  him  personally ;  and  his  writings  suflSciently 
attest  its  peaeeableness.    Although  frequently  engaged  in  controversy,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  by  his  opponents,  he  rarely  departs  from  gentleness  of  language, 
and  studiously  avoids  the  mixing  up  of  personal  animosities  in  general  arguments  ;  yet, 
when  aroused  by  repeated  injuries,  he  could  exhibit  the  manliness  and  vigour  of  an 
upright  and  independent  mind.    Of  his  personal  courage  no  one  can  doubt  who  looks 
into  his  *  Reviews.'    For  his  freedoms  in  attacking  the  vices  of  the  ago  he  was  often 
threatened  with  violence,  but  always  treated  such  threats  with  ridicule.    Against  the 
absurd  practice  of  duelling,  in  which  the  injured  party  puts  himself  upon  a  level  with 
the  party  who  commits  the  injury,  he  decides  himself  in  forcible  terms  :  yet  it  appears 
that  he  was  once  concerned  in  'an  affair  of  honour,'  for  which  he  expresses  his 
penitence. 

"  With  regard  to  his  petty  habits  but  little  can  now  be  told.  His  religious  scruples 
led  him  to  discourage  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and  the  card-table,  from  an  apprehen- 
rion  that  they  are  injurious  to  morals.  In  this  opinion  he  concurred  with  many  eminent 
peraoBSy  as  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  clergy,  who  signified  their  approbation  of  his 
writings  npon  those  subjects.*  There  was  nothing  of  effeminacy  in  De  Foe's  constitu- 
tion.  He  was  a  friend  to  many  sports  and  athletic  exercises,  as  not  only  conducive  to 
health,  but  calculated  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  British  character. 

^  His  political  opinions  were  as  sound  as  they  are  useful,  as  liberal  as  they  arc  just. 
Uotii  the  change  in  the  ministry,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was 
commonly  identified  with  the  Whigs,  because  he  advocated  their  political  doctrines ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  derived  from  them  any  solid  marks  of  favour.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  too  much  of  a  public  spirit  for  the  climate  of  party.  He  therefore  never 
entered  into  the  private  views  ox  the  Whigs,  nor  lent  himself  to  their  schemes  for  personal 


*  Amongst  his  correspondeDts  was  William  Melmoth,  Eiq.,  a  worthy  barrister,  and  suthor 
of '  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life/  &c.  Being  In  pursuit  of  the  same  object  as  De  Foe, 
be  sought  the  assistance  of  his  literary  friends,  and,  says  the  writer  of  his  life,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  binous  author  of  a  miscellaneous  and  instructive  <  Review,'  part  of  whidi  is  as  follows :— "  Sir,— 
The  regard  you  have  shown  to  the  request  I  have  lately  made  yon,  to  pursue  your  design  of 
expoftbg  the  stage,  obliges  me  to  repeat  my  thsnks  to  you,  which  I  assure  you  I  do  with  great 
ssnerity,  befng  always  pleased,  I  must  own,  whenever  I  see  the  play-houses  attacked ;  for  1  am 
persuaded  they  greatly  contribute  to  corrupt  the  present  age.  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  send 
yon  Mr  Bsdibi'd's  new  book,  by  which  you  will  see  that  my  charge  is  not  ill-gronnded,  when  I  told 
yoa  how  Httle  respect  had  been  shown  to  her  Majcsty*s  order.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  traoble 
yoB  with  this  book,  as  thinliing  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  the  design  in  which  you  are 
engaged^  X  have  likewise  sent  yon  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  touching  plays,  which  has 
hiely  been  printed  and  dispersed  in  great  numbers,  and  which,  if  it  were  still  made  more  public*  as 
it  flight  be  if  prints  in  one  of  your  *  Reviews,*  would  prove,  I  hope,  of  some  use.  His  opinion, 
pefhapi^  may  have  some  we%ht  with  those  who  are  proof  against  other  arguments ;  at  least  one 
HMdd  tUak  it  shodkl  asaks  them  consider  a  little  what  they  are  doing,  when  they  give  countenance 
to  a  sst  of  men  who  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  all  that  Is  serious,  &c  &g/*— 3femotrs  of  a  laie  emiimtt 
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aggrandizement.    Before  he  lost  their  good  word,  he  had  said,    'I  have  never  loved 
parties,  but  mth  my  atmost  zeal  have  sincerely  eeponsed  the  great  original  interart  ef 
this  nation,  and  of  all  nations  ;  1  mean  truth  and  liberty  :  and  whoever  aie  of  that  paity^ 
I  desire  to  be  with  them.'*      His  obligations  to  Harley  naturally  linked  him  to  tiiat 
minister,  and  so  far  fettered  him  as  to  impose  silence  upon  some  measures  that  he  oovld 
not  approve.    But  he  owed  nothing  to  the  Whigs,  and  was  so  fat  free  to  follow  kia 
patron,  whose  opinions  upon  all  essential  points  corresponded  with  his  own.    Do  Foe, 
however,  was  not  the  man  to  sacrifice  his  independence  to  any  minister.    Whoever  em* 
ployed  him,  he  made  a  reserve  of  his  liberty  to  write  upon  any  subjeot  his  jadgment  did- 
tated  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  he  delivered  his  sentiments  freely  upon  various  measoves 
that  emanated  from  the  government  of  his  patron.    But  this  the  Whigs  either  had  iroi 
the  sense  to  see,  or  the  honesty  to  acknowledge.    In  their  vitnpenttioiis  of  Harley  they 
were  equally  unsparing  of  De  Foe  ;  making  him  responsible  for  opinions  that  he  never 
maintained,  and  for  books  that  he  did  not  write.    With  little  regard  to  truth,  and  lees 
charity,  they  accused  him  of  political  delinquencies  which  they  oonld  never  estaMiah ; 
whilst,  in  giving  vent  to  their  malice,  they  lost  sight  of  their  own  fkctiousness.    He  wko 
serves  his  country  faithfully  must  expect  reproach  ;  which  he  will  foe  sure  to  get  ftom  * 
the  violent  and  the  venal  of  all  parties.   Thus  it  was  with  De  Foe.  The  Whigs  hated  him 
for  his  supposed  alliance  with  the  Tories  :   the  latter,  for  his  real  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs.    In  fact,  no  man  was  further  removed  from  Toiyism  than 
De  Foe,  nor  wrote  more  strenuously  against  it ;  yet  it  was  his  fate  to  be  misunderstood 
by  the  party  he  served,  and  that  with  more  honesty  than  those  who  were  lovdeet  in  their 
clamours  against  him.    If  upon  some  occasions  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs, 
as  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of  ^tion  ;  and  differed  from  them  upon  others  that  involved 
questions  of  national  or  conmiercial  policy,  posterity  will  give  him  praise  for  the  greater 
patriotism  and  the  sounder  judgment :  he  never  swerved,  like  them,  from  the  ptinoiplev 
of  liberty,  nor  lost  sight  of  those  distinguished  features  that  first  gave  them  repatation  ma 
a  party.    Amidst  the  versatility  of  the  times  few  men  were  less  open  to  the  eharge  el 
political  apostacy  than  De  Foe  ;  yet  no  man  snffered  more  unmerited  obloquy  upon  that 
account.    His  attachment  to  Harley,  founded  upon  «  sentiment  of  honour,  and  strength*  I  ( 
encd  by  the  persecution  of  the  Whigs,  was  attended  by  no  compromise  of  principle, 
although  it  led  him,  perhaps,  into  some  compliances  with  the  times,  whieh  his  better 
judgment  disapproved ;  but  Harley's  friendship  was  a  crime  which  they  oonld  never 
forgive.    The  fioJl  of  that  minister,  therefore,  was  the  signal  of  his  own  rain ;  for  the 
Whigs,  ascending  to  power,  made  him  responsible  for  offences  that  were  his  greatest 
abhorrence.    Of  his  overtures  to  them  for  a  reconciliation  ;  of  their  unforgiving  disposi- 
tion ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  reconciled  himself  to  his  lot,  he  gives  a  pathetio 
narrative  in  the  '  Serious  Reflections.' 

'*  De  Foe's  religious  opinions  were  conformable  to  the  current  standard  of  orthodoxy 
among  Protestants.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  theological 
controversies  of  his  day,  and  evinces  considerable  skill  as  a  disputant ;  but,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  attainments,  he  always  expressed  himself  with  modesty.  Living  at  a  period 
when  disputes  were  conducted  with  much  intemperance,  he  protests  eamestiy  against 
such  a  mode  of  warfare.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  De  Foe's  temperament 
would  be  without  his  prejudices  ;  indeed,  who  amongst  the  sons  of  men  can  be  said  tc 
be  free  from  them?  If  his  seal  occasionally  betrayed  him  Into  intemperate  expree 
siont,  and  led  him  to  draw  conclusions  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  those  who 
differed  from  him,  they  are  blemishes  which  oocnr  but  seldom  in  his  writings.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  times  he  took  part  with  the  DissenterB.     This  was  no 
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imall  digftdTatttage  to  him  in  a  finanoial  vieW,  as  it  incapacitated  him  for  thuee  emploj* 
menta  in  the  state  to  which  his  talents  and  his  connexions  might  lead  him  to  aspire. 
But  lie  gloried  in  the  profession  of  Kon-conformit^^,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  adyo- 
eaXm  of  which  the  Dissenters  conid  boast.    His  treatment  hj  them  was  not  of  the 
most  generons  kind ;  for,  if  they  had  bat  little  to  gire  in  the  shape  of  honour  or  promo- 
tioiiy  yet  they  were  a  wealthy  body ;  and  at  he  suffered  in  their  canse,  he  had  a  right  to 
look  to  them  for  some  assistance  in  his  tronbles,  and  for  more  comfcrt  and  encoa- 
ragement  than  he  appears  to  hare  received.    Oldmizon,  who  delights  in  misrepresen- 
tation^  repeatedly  calls  him  an  Independent  and  a  Republican ;  but  he  was  as  far  from 
the  one  as  from  the  other :  in  his  religion  he  was  a  Presbytmian,  and  in  his  politics  a 
friend  to  the  British  Constitution^  as  settled  at  the  Rerolntion.    Of  his  personal  piety 
no  one  can  doubt  who  has  perused  his  writings.    The  cast  of  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Puritans^  but  free  from  moroeeness,  and  chastened  by  a  free  conyersation  with  men  and 
things.    That  he  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  made  a  conscience  of  religious  duties,  are 
no  leas  eyident ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  carried  into  his  own  family  those 
a^Dirable  lessons  which  he  laid  down  for  the  instruction  of  others.    From  this  tenour 
'of  his  writings  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  religion  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  he 
rei^ped  its  consolations,  and  liyed  under  an  habitual  sense  of  its  practical  importance. 
The  earnestness  with  which  he  enforceil  it  upon  his  readers  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity ;  whilst  his  language  intimates  that  it  had  taken  ftdl  posiiession  of  his  heart.    Of 
his  benevolence  in  private  life  the  following  instance,  communicated  by  a  late  respected 
friend,  is  one  doubtless  out  of  many  others,  which,  if  known,  would  illustrate  and  exalt 
his  disracter.    Mr  Isaac  James,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  say%  *  I  have  a  manuscript 
aseoont  of  one  Thomas  Webb,  of  Devizes,  who  afterwards  removed  fo  London.    After 
kunenting  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1724,  he  says,  *'  And  poor  distressed  I  left  alone^  and 
BO  «n0  to  go  and  speak  to,  save  only  Mr  Deffoe,  who  hath  acted  a  noble  and  generous 
part  towards  me  and  my  poor  children.    The  lord  reward  him  and  his  with  the  blessings 
of  iqypear  and  nether  spring,  with  the  blessings  of  his  basket  and  store,  &c." 

**  We  must  now,"  proceeds  Mr  Wilson,  '^  consider  De  Foe's  pretensions  as  a  writer^ 
and  the  hare  catalogue  of  his  works  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that,  like  the  elder  Scipio,  ^  he 
waa  never  more  employed  than  when  at  leisure,  nor  less  solitary  than  when  alone.' 
That  he  possessed  talents  of  no  ordinary  cast  is  a  sentiment  now  so  fully  established,  as 
to  triumph  over  every  contemporary  effort  to  destroy  his  fame.  Though  his  abilities, 
in  certain  respects,  were  generally  acknowledged,  full  justice  was  £ur  from  being  done  to 
his  reputation,  either  during  his  life  or  for  a  considerable  time  alter  his  decease.  By 
•ome  persons  he  has  been  spoken  of  with  contempt,  and  others  have  regarded  him  as  a 
ready  ndscellaneons  writer  ;  but  the  world  is  at  last  become  sensible  of  his  great  and 
various  talents.  De  Foe  affords  one  out  of  many  examples,  that  literary  merit,  how- 
ever oppressed  for  a  time  by  the  influence  of  party,  is  sure,  at  length,  to  find  its  proper 
l^aee  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  He  has  now  outHved  his  century,  when,  as  Mr 
Chambers  observes,  *  he  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  captivating  writers,  of  which  this  island  can  boast.' 

^Por  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  basis  of  his  fame  De  Foe  was  more  indebted  to 
natare  than  to  any  acquired  endowments.  Being  shut  out  from  the  universities  by 
barharoos  statutes,  his  education  was  defective,  and  his  learning  rather  various  than  pro- 
found.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
and  nsodeom  languages,  was  weU  read  in  history,  and  had  improved  himself  by  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  world.  Few  men  were  better  versed  in  the  controversies  of 
his  time,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical ;  or  possessed  more  adroitness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  argument.  To  extraordinary  energy  of  mind  he  united  the  most  perfect  self- 
possession  ;  being  as  provoking  by  his  coolness  as  his  pertinacity  was  galling.    He  pes* 
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Beaaed  a  lar^  sliaro  of  that  dry,  caustic  wit,  which  gave  a  peculiar  force  to  his  language, 
and  told  more  significantly  than  whole  pages  of  sentiment.  Perfect  master  of  his  own 
resources,  he  adapts  himself  to  the  humour  of  his  opponents.  When  they  argue  &irly, 
'  he  reasons  with  aonteness,  vigour,  and  judgment ;  hut  when  they  lose  their  temper,  he 
laughs  at  their  weakness,  and  answers  their  railings  hy  sarcasm.  Unfettered  by  the 
opinions  of  other  writers,  and  nnawed  by  the  authority  of  custom  and  precedent,  he  never 
f^ils  to  avow  his  convictions  ;  just^  considering  that  true  wisdom  consists  in  the  right 
adaptation  of  means  to  existing  circumstances,  and  that  novelty  should  be  no  bar  to 
improvement.  In  canvassing  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  inquiry,  he  had  to 
contend  with  strong  prejudices,  fortified  by  imposing  sanctions,  and  defended  with  bit- 
terness. To  encounter  them  required  skill,  knowledge,  and  perseverance ;  and  these 
De  Foe  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  will  be  found,  upon  a  candid  examination, 
that  his  sentiments  upon  most  subjects  are  distinguished  by  good  sense,  and  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  human  nature ;  and  that  his  writings,  generally,  have  for  their  object 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  happiness,  and  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 

mankind. 

«  De  Foe  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  graces  of  composition.  He  wrote  too  fast  to 
study  correctness,  and  seems  to  have  read  more  for  the  purpose  of  storing  his  mind  with 
ideas,  than  to  express  them  tastefully.  His  style  is  often  negligent,  and  sometimes 
coarse  and  verbose.  Yet  there  are  many  fine  passages  in  his  writings,  distinguished 
alike  for  vigour  of  thought,  smoothness  of  language,  and  even  elegance  of  expression  ; 
but  his  usual  characteristics  are  plainness  and  simplicity.  He  writes  with  ease,  and 
generally  expresses  himself  with  force  and  perspicuity ;  and  whilst  he  pleases  by  his 
familiarity,  he  is  ofteoa  so  impressive  as  to  awaken  the  deepest  attention,  and  to  produce 
impressions  that  are  never  effaced.  Many  of  his  works  appear  to  have  been  composed 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  the  materials  gathered  from  the  inexhaustible  stores 
of  a  retentive  memory.  Having  read  and  thought  much  upon  almost  every  subject,  he 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  ideas  ;  and  so  accurate  was  his  recollection,  that  he  often  quotes 
at  a  distance  fiwm  his  books,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  recent  impression.  But  De  Foe 
was  a  perfectly  original  writer.  He  gathered  Ids  knowledge  from  men  as  well  as  from 
books ;  and  the  use  that  he  made  of  it  discovers  equal  penetration  and  judgment.  He 
was  not  only  a  keen  observer  of  passing  events,  but  dives  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart.  Whilst  the  surface  of  nature  furnished  him  with  pictures  for  delineation,  its' 
study  enabled  him  to  develope  the  secret  springs  that  set  it  in  motion.  With  a  lively 
imagination,  and  powers  of  invention  that  have  been  rarely  equalled,  he  brings  up  new 
worids  of  ideas  to  the  mind,  that  insensibly  rivet  the  attention,  and  engage  the  best 
affections  of  the  heart.  Such  was  the  acuteness  of  his  perceptions,  that  he  readily  seizes 
upon  every  circumstance  that  constitutes  an  item  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  and  renders 
it  available,  by  his  genius,  either  for  amusement  or  instruction.  Having  studied  nature 
in  hor  own  school,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  her  capabilities  ;  whilst  he  drew  upon  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind  for  those  lessons  of  prudence  which  were  suggested  by  her 
wants,  or  dictated  by  her  teachings.  In  estimating  the  claims  of  De  Foe  to  literary 
merit,  it  would  be  ui^ust  to  measure  him  by  the  standard  of  a  more  advanced  period. 
Addison  and  Swift,  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in  the  graces  of  style,  and  even  Johnson 
himself,  with  all  his  vigour  and  discernment,  would  be  unable  to  bear  such  a  test.  *  To 
judge  rightly  of  an  author,'  observes  the  last  great  writer, '  we  must  transport  ourselves 
to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what  were  his 
means  of  supplying  them.    That  which  is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.' 

*^  In  the  number  and  variety  of  his  works,  De  Foe  stands  unrivalled  by  any  writer  in 
the  English  language  ;  his  prototype,  William  Prynne,  perhaps,  only  excepted.  Such 
was  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  that  he  wrote  upon  almost  every  subject  within  the 
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range  of  liaman  specnlatioii.    Whether  it  were  politics  or  morals^  trade  or  religion,  his- 
tory or  fiction,  he  seems  to  he  equallj  at  home,  and  to  wield  his  pen  with  a  power  and 
facility  that  point  him  out  as  no  ordinary  man.    Even  the  worst  of  his  pieces,  in  spite 
'  of  their  nninviting  style  or  forhidding  subject,  display  marks  of  talent  and  genius  that 
distinguish  him  from  the  herd  of  common-place  writers.   The  number  of  his  works,  when 
we  consider  his  other  numerous  engagements,  eyinces  extraordinary  rapidity  of  com- 
'  position.    As  an  illustration  of  his  readiness,  we  are  told,  that  he  wrote  two  twelve- 
penny  pamphlets  in  one  day  ;  and  those  productions  had  not  then  attained  the  ample 
maigin  and  loose  printing  of  modem  times.    That  he  sometimes  wrote  for  present  sup- 
port, may  be  as  true  of  him  as  of  Steele  and  others,  and  entails  no  discredit  in  either 
case ;  but  it  appears  that  most  of  his  writings  were  directed  to  some  topic  of  public 
-  interest,  in  which  he  evinced  greater  leal  for  the  national  welfare  than  for  his  own 
'  private  advantage.    The  charge  of  his  being  a  mercenary  writer,  therefore,  is  as  un- 
foimded  as  it  was  malicious ;  and  being  circulated  for  party  purposes,  can  no  longer 
deceive.    He  had  *  great  dislike  to  personal  altercations,  and  thought  the  public  ill- 
used  when  concerned  in  such  debates.    Although  few  men  gave  stronger  evidence  of 
moderation,  yet  even  this  was  turned  to  his  disadvantage^  for  such  was  the  violence  of 
the  times,  that  no  man  was  safe  in  his  reputation  who  had  not  the  prevailing  appetite 
for  extremes. 

*^  Perhaps  few  writers  obtained  distinction  in  so  many  walks  of  literature,  and  still 
fewer  who  deserved  it  so  well.  In  one  department  only  can  he  be  said  to  have  foiled. 
It  will  now  be  scarcely  believed  that  De  Foe  took  his  station  with  the  poets  of  his  day ; 
yet  there  were  many  who  read  and  admired  his  verses.  This  might  be  partly  owing  to 
the  excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  temporary  nature  of  his  subjects.  The  readers  of 
poesy,  however,  will  find  little  to  gratify  them  in  De  Foe,  beyond  propriety  of  sentiment, 
keenness  of  satire,  and  benevolence  of  design ;  and  these,  probably,  compensated  with 
the  vulgar  for  a  want  of  harmony.  '  Considered  as  a  poet,'  says  Gibber,  '  Daniel  De 
Foe  u  not  so  eminent  as  in  a  political  ligl^t.  He  has  taken  no  pains  in  versification  ; 
his  ideas  are  masculine,  his  expressions  coarse,  and  his  numbers  generally  rough.  He 
seems  rather  to  have  studied  to  speak  truth  by  probing  wounds  to  the  bottom,  than,  by 
embelUshing  his  versification,  to  g^ve  a  more  elegant  keenness.  This,  however,  seems  to 
have  proceeded  more  from  carelessness  in  that  particular  than  want  of  ability.  Poetr^ 
was  &r  firom  being  the  talent  of  De  Foe.  He  wrote  with  more  perspicuity  and  strength 
in  prose ;  and  he  seems  to  have  understood  as  well  as  any  man  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  which  indeed  was  his  chief  study.'  *  With  the  exception  of  the  *  True- 
Bom  E^lishman,'  in  which  are  some  tasteful  and  even  elegant  lines,  his  poetiy  would 
icarcely  rescue  his  name  from  oblivion.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this 
poem  was  written,  its  political  allusions,  and  its  caustic  satire,  rendered  it  a  favourite 
with  the  pubHo  long  after  the  occasion  that  produced  it,  and  raised  a  durable  memorial 
to  the  anthor.  From  his  perseverance  in  composing  verses,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
was  enamoured  with  the  occupation,  and  thought  better  of  them  than  has  fallen  to  the 
judgment  of  posterity.  That  he  had  a  relish  for  poetry,  although  his  ear  was  not  formed 
for  mnric,  may  be  conjectured  from  his  criticisms  upon  the  poets  of  his  time,  of  whom  he 
bad  but  a  mean  opinion,  and  his  judgment  was  probably  correct.  From  Dryden  to  Pope, 
there  was  a  dearth  of  Fngliah  poets.  De  Foe  accounts  for  it  by  'the  drums  and 
trumpets  of  war,  together  with  the  more  terrible  damonrs  of  the  street  mobs,  and 
an  the  <tf  cetera*  of  parties  ;  and  I  am  told,'  says  he,  *  they  can  never  make  any  music 
once.' 

**  As  a  political  writer,  De  Foe  takes  a  much  higher  rank.    Possessed  of  an  acute 
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intellect,  great  keenneag  of  wit,  exemplary  perseverance,  and  a  coolness  not  to  be  pio- 
yoked,  nature  had  qualified  him  in  a  high  degree  for  a  disputant. 

^*  To  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind  generally,  and  «f  the 
British  constitution  in  particular,  he  united  sound  opinions  upon  government ;  and  the 
rational  exercise  of  his  powers  enabled  him  to  detect  the  sophisms  invented  by  onnning 
or  mistaken  men,  to  enslave  the  world  and  encircle  it  with  ignorance.  In  discuMdng  a 
subject  of  such  high  importance,  he  brings  learning  and  eloquence,  reasons  profoundly, 
and  batters  down  the  props  of  his  opponents  with  seriousness  or  ridicule,  as  best  soited 
the  occasion.  To  strength  and ,  perspicuity  of  argument,  and  skill  in  its  ammgement, 
he  unites  candour  and  fairness,  and  lets  his  adversary  knour  that  he  is  not  to  be  driven 
from  his  point  by  sophistry  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  railing  on  the  other.  Belying  solely 
upon  argument  for  a  rational  conviction,  he  strips  it  of  its  disguises,  and  recommends 
liberty  to  the  world  as  a  sacred  deposit,  worthy  of  a  divine  original,  and  rising  superior 
to  the  pretences  to  power.  '  He  that  won't  fight  for  it  is  a  fool ;  he  that  denies  it  to 
others  must  be  a  knave.'  The  effects  of  tyranny,  as  they  had  passed  under  his  own 
review,  had  given  him  a  just  abhorrence  of  a  lawless  government ;  he  therefore  rejoiced 
in  the  revolution  settlement,  And  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  its  hero.  De  Foe's  labours 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  have  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Amongst  the  political 
writers  who  then  abounded,  no  one  contributed  more  largely,  nor  more  effectually,  to  the 
overthrow  of  those  absurd  tenets  which  were  cherished  under  the  Stuarts,  and  perti- 
naciously adhered  to  by  the  statesmen  and  priests  of  his  day.  It  is  to  his  credit  that 
ho  employed  his  great  talents  in  forcing  the  strongholds  of  despotism  and  priestcraft, 
and  in  assisting  to  relieve  his  countrymen  from  their  oppressive  influence.  His  political 
tracts  abound  in  useful  information,  and  are  replete  with  solid  arguments  in  defence  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  that  would  write,  or  even  study,  with  accuracy,  the  his- 
tory of  that  period  of  fermentation,  alarm,  and  suspicion,  in  the  public  mind  of  England, 
cannot  hope  for  success  in  his  researches,  unless  he  has  patience  to  go  over  the  fugitive 
pieces  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  In  many  of  them  he  will  find  more  amusement  than  their 
subjects  might  lead  him  to  expect — ^in  all  of  them  he  will  at  least  find  traces  of  a  genuine 
and  masculine  English  intellect,  and  a  power  of  language  which  he  will  seek  for  in  vain 
among  the  far  greater  mass  of  miscellaneous  politics,  either  of  that  or  of  any  other  period 
of  our  histoiy. 

*'  De  Foe  treated  largely  upon  trade,  both  in  his  '  Reviews,*  and  in  some  separate 
publications ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  handled  it  shows  deep  and  uncommon  pene- 
tration, knowledge  as  various  as  extensive,  and  a  judgment  at  once  discerning  and  pro- 
found. Intimately  acquainted  with  the  power  and  resources  of  his  own  country,  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  them  rendered  still  more  availlible  by  beating  out  new  paths  to  enter- 
prise and  wealth.  No  man  understood  better  the  principles  of  commerce,  its  relative 
bearings,  and  its  practical  details ;  no  man  argued  upon  the  subject  more  wisely,  or 
possessed  greater  skill  in  detecting  the  errors  tod  combating  the  prejudices  with  which 
it  was  surrounded.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  De  Foe  that  he  krgued  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  and  contended  against  monopolies,  at  a  time  when  the  cutrent  of  opinion  was  set 
strong  the  other  yay.  His  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries,  their  produce,  their 
manners,  and  their  government,  gave  him  great  advantage  in  discussing  the  subject,  and 
shows  no  less  the  extent  of  his  reading  than  his  good  sense  in  its  application.  Notwith- 
standing later  treatises  upon  the  subject  of  commerce,  De  Foe's  speculations  may  still  be 
perused  with  advantage. 

*^  Of  his  talent  for  executing  the  lighter  narrative,  De  Foe  exhibits  favourable  speci- 
mens in  the  *  History  of  the  Plague '  and  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier.'  But  his  qualifica* 
tions  for  a  grave  historian  were  fully  exemplified  in  his  *  History  of  the  Union,'  which  dis- 
plays a  keen,  penetrating,  and  energetic  mind,  turned  to  investigation,  and  capable  of 
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discriminating  the  niceties  of  a  great  poUtical  quertion.  It  is  minute,  even  to  excess ; 
but  tliis,  so  fer  from  being  a  fault,  is  a  gnarantee  for  its  fideUty.  The  reader  wiU  find 
many  important  remarks  interspersed  through  the  work,  as  weU  as  much  historical 
information,  not  only  as  connected  with  that  great  transaction,  but  as  relating  to  other 
parts  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  *  his  history  of  the 
intrigues  which  preceded  the  completion  of  this  long-desired  conjunction  of  the  two 
crowns,  must  always  be  read  with  the  most  lively  interest/  * 

«  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  his  writings,  must  be  satisfied  that  De  Foe 
is  entitled  to  take  a  high  place  amongst  our  English  moralists.  Whether  he  discusses 
politics  or  trade,  history  or  manners,  he  convterts  it  to  the  noble  purpose  of  iafonning  the 
judgment,  or  of  ameliorating  the  heart.  Not  only  his  « FamUy  Instructor '  and  his 
'  Religious  Courtship,'  which  have  for  their  specific  object  the  awakening  mankind  to 
serious  reflection,  but  his  writings  generally,  abound  in  prudential  maxims,  enforcing 
some  sentiment  of  practical  importance.  Such  was  his  anxiety  for  lefonnation,  that  he 
never  slips  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some  hint  or  caution,  or  of  suggesting  some 
remark  in  the  way  of  admonition  or  satire,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  vice,  and  the 
inculcation  of  moral  principles.  Yet  he  never  goes  out  of  his  way  for  the  purpose,  but 
ingeniously  contrives  the  moral  to  form  a  requisite  part  of  his  discourse.  All  his  satires 
are  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  exposing  the  fuUiea  of  the  age,  and  of  inviting  man- 
kind to  the  regulation  of  their  habits  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion. His  pro^e  writings,  amidst  the  frequent  ruggedneps  of  their  style,  are  rich  in  sen- 
timent, and  abound  in  sententious  passages,  that  convey  the  soundest  ideas  upon  some 
of  the 'most  important  subjects  of  human  inquiry.  Whilst  we  respect  his  talents  and 
revere  his  genius,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  that  purpose  of  instruction  which  is  the 
end  of  all  his  performances.  Although  politics  first  xaised  his  fiune,  and  fiction  has  em- 
balmed it  with  posterity,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  ho  was  one  of  the  ablest 
moralists  of  his  age.  If  Johnson  surpassed  him  in  purity  of  diction,  he  only  equals  him 
in  energy  of  thought  and  propriety  of  sentiment. 

^  As  a  writer  of  fiction,  whether  we  consider  the  originality  of  his  genius,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  design,  or  the  utility  of  his  moral,  De  Foe  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
to  stand  in  the  foremost  ground.  That  his  inventive  powers  were  of  the  first  order,  no 
one  can  doubt ;  nor  that  he  possessed  the  art  above  most  other  men,  of  infusing  into 
his  performances  all  the  genuine  pathos  of  nature,  without  the  least  apparent  eifort  or 
exaggeration.  Although  he  is  now  most  known  by  the  first  great  effort  of  his  genius, 
•  i  *  Kobinson  Crusoe,'  yet  in  many  of  his  other  works  he  carries  his  art  to  the  highest  per- 
'  ■  fection.  In  these  we  discover  the  same  unpretending  simplicity,  a  like  utility  of  purpose, 
and  an  undcviating  likeness  to  real  life.  However  uninviting  his  subject,  the  attention 
is  insensibly  chained  down  by  the  intense  interest  it  excites,  and  the  reader  is  inspired 
with  a  reluctance  to  lay  do\vn  the  story  until  the  whole  is  finished.  Much  criticism  has 
been  employed  to  decipher  the  charm  that  rivets  the  faculties,  and  creates  so  much 
interest  and  delight.  There  have  been  writers  who  bring  to  their  aid  greater  purity  of 
language,  and  more  attractive  subjects  for  their  discourse  ;  but  how  few  of  them  can  be 
read  with  the  same  absorbing  attention,  and  from  which  of  them  can  be  extracted  so 
much  nutriment  for  reflection  ?  Whilst,  in  ordinary  eases,  a  single  perusal  is  amply 
sufficient,  and  often  more  than  can  be  conquered  without  weariness,  we  return  to  the 
pages  of  De  Foe  with  renewed  delight,  and  read  him  to  the  dose  with  an  appetite  that 
refuses  to  be  satiated.  Whether  the  charm  consist  in  the  artificial  structure  of  his  story, 
in  the  minuteness  and  quick  transition  of  incidents,  or  in  that  intense  persuasion  of 
reality  which  everywhere  exists,  or  in  a  combmation  of  these  together,  the  effect  is  no 
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less  certain  than  it  is  striking  ;  and  however  it  may  be  explained,  presents  a  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  history  of  literature.  As  De  Foe  wrote  for  the  common  people,  who  form 
the  most  numerous  class  of  readers,  he  selected  his  subjects  in  accommodation  to  their 
habits  and  ideas  ;  and  his  language  is  thp  fittest  in  the  world  to  recommend  them  to 
their  attention.  Let  the  same  stories  be  told  in  the  classical  style  of  our  purest  writers, 
and  they  would  at  once  lose  their  impressive  attraction ;  the  charm  would  be  broken,  and 
they  would  bear  about  the  same  comparison  with  the  great  original  as  Patrick's  *  Parable 
of  the  Pilgrim'  by  the  side  of  the  ^  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  It  is  the  homely,  matter-<^-&ct 
style  of  De  Foe,  wholly  free  from  artificial  ornament  and  unincumbered  by  any  aim  «t 
eifect,  that  obtains  credit  with  the  reader.  He  is  conscious  of  no  disguise,  'nor  is  there 
any  in  fact ;  for  the  matters  detailed  bear  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  are  related 
exactly  as  they  would  have  occurred  had  they  actually  taken  place.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  by  a  distinguished  living  writer,  that  '  it  is  the  last  style  which  should  be 
attempted  by  a  writer  of  inferior  genius  ;  for  though  it  be  possible  to  disguise  mediocrity 
by  fine  writing,  it  appears  in  all  its  native  inanity  when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  sim- 
plicity.'* 

^'  It  may  call  for  some  surprise  that  De  Foe  should  have  been  so  little  known  as  a 
novelist,  beyond  the  range  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe.'  To  recal  tha  attention  of  the  pubUo 
to  his  other  fictions,  the  present  writer  is  happy  to  enrich  his  work  with  some  original 
remarks  upon  his  secondaiy  novels  by  his  early  friend  Charles  Lamb,  whose  competeney 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  upon  the  subject,  no  one  will  doubt  who  is  acquainted 
with  his  genius. 

"  *  It  has  happened  not  seldom  that  one  work  of  some  author  has  so  transeendently 
surpassed  in  execution  the  rest  of  his  compositions,  that  the  worid  has  agreed  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  dismissal  upon  the  latter,  and  to  consign  them  to  total  neglect  and  oblivion. 
It  has  done  wisely  in  this,  not  to  suffer  the  contemplation  of  excellencies  of  a  low«r 
standard  to  abate,  or  stand  in  the  way  of,  the  pleasure  it  has  agreed  to  receive  from  the 
master-piece. 

'*  *  Again  it  has  happened,  that  from  no  inferior  merit  of  execution  in  the  rest,  but 
from  superior  good  fortune  in  the  choice  of  its  subject,  some  single  woric  shall  have  been 
suffered  to  eclipse  and  cast  into  shade  the  deserts  of  its  less  fortunate  brethren.  Thia 
has  been  done  with  more  or  less  injustice  in  the  case  of  the  popular  allegory  of  Bunyaa, 
in  which  the  beautiful  and  scriptural  image  of  a  pilgrim  or  way&rer  (we  are  all  such 
upon  earth),  addressing  itself  intelligibly  and  feelingly  to  the  bosoms  of  all,  has  silenced, 
and  made  almost  to  be  forgotten,  the  more  awful  and  scarcely  less  tender  beauties  of  the 
*  Holy  War  made  by  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,'  of  the  same  author;  a  romance  less  happy 
in  its  subject,  but  surely  well  worthy  of  a  secondary  immortality.  But  in  no  instance 
has  this  excluding  partiality  been  exerted  with  more  un&imess  than  against  what  may 
be  termed  the  secondaiy  novels  or  romances  of  De  Foe.  I 

"  *  While  all  ages  and  descriptions  of  people  hang  delighted  over  the  *  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  we  trust,  while  the  world  lasts,  how  few 
comparatively  will  bear  to  be  told,  that  there  exist  other  fictitious  narratives  by  the 
same  writer— four  of  them  at  least  of  no  inferior  interest,  except  what  results  from  a  leas 
felicitous  choice  of  situation.  *  Roxana,'  <  Singleton,'  *  Moll  Flanders,'  *  Colonel  Jack,* 
are  all  genuine  offspring  of  the  same  father.  They  bear  the  veritable  impress  of  De  Foe. 
An  unpractised  midwife  that  would  not  swear  to  the  nose,  Kp,  forehead,  and  eye  of  every  I 
one  of  them  !  They  are  in  their  way  as  foil  of  incident,  and  some  of  them  every  bit  as 
romantic ;  only  they  want  the  uninhabited  island,  and  the  charm  that  has  bewitched 
the  world,  of  the  striking  solitaiy  situation. 
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"  *  Bat  are  there  no  solitudes  oat  of  the  cave  and  tlie  desert  ?  or  eannot  the  heart  in  the 
midst  of  crowds  feel  frightfully  alone  ?  Singleton,  on  the  world  of  waters,  prowling 
about  with  pirates  less  merciful  than  the  creatures  of  any  howling  wilderness ;  is  he  not 
alone,  with  the  ficu^es  of  men  ahout  him,  but  without  a  guide  that  can  conduct  him  through 
the  mists  of  edaeational  and  habitual  ignorance,  or  a  fellow-heart  that  can  interpret  to 
bim  the  new-bom  yearmngs  and  aspirations  of  unpractised  penitence  7  Or  when  the  boy 
Colonel  Jack,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  heart  (the  worst  solitude),  goes  to  hide  his  ill- 
pwchased  treasure  in  the  hollow  tree  by  night,  and  miraculously  loses,  and  miraculously 
fiads  it  again — ^whom  hath  he  there  to  sympathise  with  him  ?  or  of  what  sort  are  his 
Msodatesl 

*'  *  The  nairatiye  manner  of  De  Foe  has  a  naturalness  about  it,  beyond  that  of  any 
other  noyel  or  romance  writer.    His  fictions  haye  all  the  air  of  true  stories.    It  is  im- 
poKible  to  believe,  while  you  are  reading  them,  that  a  real  person  is  not  narrating  to 
joa  eveiywhere  nothing  but  what  really  happened  to  himself.    To  this  the  extreme 
homelinest  of  their  style  mainly  contributes.    We  use  the  word  in  its  best  and  heartiest 
Bense-— that  which  comes  home  to  the  reader.    The  narrators  everywhere  are  chosen  from 
low  life,  or  have  had  their  origin  in  it ;  therefore  they  tell  their  own  tales,  (Mr  Coleridge 
bas  anticipated  ns  in  this  remark,)  as  persons  in  their  degree  are  observed  to  do,  with 
infinite  repetition,  and  an  overacted  exactness,  lest  the  hearer  should  not  have  minded, 
or  bave  fbigotten,  some  things  that  had  been  told  before.    Hence  the  emphatic  sentences 
marked  in  the  good  old  (but  deserted)  Italic  type ;  and   hence,  too,    the  frequent  in- 
terposition of  the  reminding  old  colloquial  parenthesis,  "  I  say" — "  mind" — and  the  like, 
when  the  story-teller  repeats  what,  to  a  practised  reader,  might  appear  to  have  been 
soffieieiitly  insisted  upon  before  :  which  made  an  ingenious  critic  observe,  that  his  works, 
in  this  kind,  were  excellent  reading  for  the  kitchen.    And,  in  truth,  the  heroes  and  he- 
roines of  De  Foe  can  never  again  hope  to  be  popular  with  a  much  higher  class  of  readers 
tban  that  of  the  servant-maid  or  the  sailor.    '  Crusoe'  keeps  its  rank  only  by  tough  pre- 
scription ;  *  Singleton,'  the  pirate — *  Colonel  Jack,'  the  thief—*  Moll  Flanders,' both  thief 
and  harlot — *  Koxana,'  harlot  sjxd  something  worse—would  be  startUng  ingredients  in 
the  bill  of  fiire  of  modem  literaiy  delicacies.    But,  then,  what  pirates,  what  thieves,  and 
what  harlots  is  the  thief,  the  harlot,  and  the  pirate  of  De  Foe  ?    We  would  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  in  no  other  book  of  fiction,  where  the  lives  of  such  characters  are  described, 
is  goilt  and  delinquency  made  less  seductive,  or  the  suffering  made  more  closely  to  follow 
the  commission,  or  the  penitence  more  earnest  or  more  bleeding,  or  the  intervening  flashes 
of  religious  visitation,  upon  the  rude  and  uninstructed  soul,  more  meltingly  and  fearfully 
painted.    They,  in  this,  come  near  to  the  tendemess  of  Bnnyan  ;  while  the  livelier  pio* 
tores  and  incidents  in  them,  as  in  Hogarth  or  in  Fielding,  tend  to  diminish  that  fas- 
tidiousness to  the  concerns  and  pursuits  of  common  life,  which  an  unrestrained  passion 
for  the  ideal  and  the  sentimental  is  in  danger  of  producing.' 

'*  It  has  been  intimated,  that  Richardson,  who  must  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of 
De  Foe,  may  have  taken  him  for  his  model.  There  is  the  more  reason  to  snppose  this, 
njs  Dr  Towers, '  because  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  dramatic  form  into  which  De  Foe 
has  durown  many  parts  of  his  works  of  imagination,  has  been  evidently  imitated  by 
Richardson  in  his  *  Pamela,'  *  Clarissa,'  and  *  Sir  Charles  Grandison.'  Dr  Kippis,  tak- 
ing up  the  same  idea,  observes, '  Richardson  seems  to  have  learned  from  him  that  mode 
of  delineating  character  and  carrying  on  dialogues,  and  that  minute  discrimination  of  the 
orcmnstances  of  events,  in  which  De  Foe  so  eminently  excelled.  If,  in  certain  respects, 
the  disciple  rose  above  his  master,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  in  others  he  was  inferior  to 
him ;  for  his  conversations  are  sometimes  more  tedious  and  diffuse ;  and  his  works, 
though  beautiful  in  their  kind,  are  not  by  any  means  so  various.  Both  of  these  writers 
had  a  wonderful  ability  in  drawing  pictures  of  human  nature  and  human  life.    A  oarefnl 
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perusal  of  the  ^  Family  Instructor'  and  the  *  Religious  Courtship,'  would  partienlarly 
tend  to  sliow  the  resemblance  between  De  Foe  and  Richardson/  But  whatever  like- 
ness may  be  traced  between  the  two  writers,  the  diffuseness  of  Richardson  will  ever  keep 
him  in  the  back  ground ;  whilst  the  very  homeliness  of  De  Foe's  language,  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  incidents  as  they  respect  persons,  time,  and  place,  imparts  to  them  a 
witchery,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  gives  him  an  unrivalled  claim  to  superiority. 
Dr  Towers  further  observes,  that  *  If  Richardson  is  to  be  traced  to  De  Foe,  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  latter  was,  with  regard  to  simplicity  of  style,  somewhat  in- 
debted to  Bunyan,  an  author  whom  he  must  have  read  in  his  youth,  and  whose  religious 
principles  are  obvious  in  the  second  volume  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe.'  In  justification  of 
this  remark,  it  may  be  added,  that  examples  of  the  likeness  may  be  adduced  from  *  Moll 
Flanders,'  as  compared  with  Bunyan' s  *  Grace  abounding  to  the  chief  of  Sinners,*  and 
it  may  be  also  traced  in  some  of  the  other  writings  of  De  Foe. 

**  If  the  foregoing  estimate  of  De  Foe's  talents  has  not  been  overstated,"  concludes  Mr 
Wilson,  ^*  he  will  deserve  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  enterprising 
writers  of  his  age.  But,  if  we  regard  the  utility  of  his  performances,  he  is  entitled  to  still 
higher  praise.  He  who  aims  to  rescue  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  oppression,  who 
lays  open  the  sources,  and  enforces  the  true  principles  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness, has  no  mean  pretensionB  to  our  reg^urd ;  and  if  the  successful  display  of  his 
talents  be  a  just  foundation  for  £ame,  but  few  will  be  disposed  to  withhold  it  from  our 
author.  His  works  have  passed  through  more  numerous  editions  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  most  writers ;  no  mean  test,  surely,  of  their  merit.  For,  as  Mr  Chalmers  observes, 
^  He  whose  works  have  pleased  generally  and  pleased  long,  must  be  deemed  a  writer  of 
no  small  estimation  ;  the  people's  verdict  being  the  proper  test  of  what  they  are  the 
proper  judges.'  Amidst  the  taste  for  collecting  uniform  editions  of  popular  English 
writers,  it  is  surprising  that  De  Foe  has  not  received  such  a  distinction,  and  it  confers 
some  reproach  upon  the  British  press.  In  spite  of  the  obloquy  cast  upon  him  by  his  con- 
temporaries, the  time  is  now  arrived  when  he  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  mo8t 
useful,  because  one  of  the  most  instructive,  writers  of  his  day.  If  he  paid  the  tax  of 
censure  for  his  celebrity,  it  was  in  a  cause  that  will  be  approved  by  the  wise  and  the 
virtuous." 

Mr  Chalmers's  criticism  upon  the  genius  and  writings  of  De  Foe  is  as  follows  : — **  The 
time  is  come  when  De  Foe  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  most  captivating  writers  of  which  this  island  can  boast.  Before  he  can  be  admitted 
to  this  pre-eminence,  he  must  be  considered  distinctly  as  a  poet,  as  a  novelist,  as  a 
polemio,  as  a  commercial  writer,  and  as  a  grave  historian. 

*^  As  a  poet,  we  must  look  to  the  end  of  his  effusions  rather  than  to  his  execution, 
ere  we  can  allow  him  considerable  praise.  To  mollify  national  animosities,  or  to  vindicate 
national  rights,  are  certainly  noble  objects,  which  merit  the  vigour  and  imagination  of 
Milton,  or  the  flow  and  precision  of  Pope ;  but  our  author's  energy  runs  into  harshness, 
and  his  sweetness  is  to  be  tasted  in  his  prose  more  than  in  his  poesy.  If  we  regard  the 
adventures  of  Crusoe,  like  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,  as  a  poem,  his  moral,  his 
incidents,  and  his  language,  must  lift  him  high  on  the  poet's  scale.  His  professed  poems, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  propriety  of  sentiment  or  the  suavity  of  their  numbers,  may 
indeed,  without  much  loss  of  pleasure  or  instruction,  be  resigned  to  those  who,  in  imita- 
tion of  Pope,  poach  in  the  fields  of  obsolete  poetry  for  brilliant  thoughts,  felicities  of 
phrase,  or  for  happy  rhymes. 

^^  As  a  novelist,  every  one  will  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank,  who  considers  his 
originality,  his  performance,  and  his  purpose.  ^  The  Ship  of  Fools '  had  indeed  been 
launched  in  early  times  ;  but  who,  like  De  Foe,  had  ever  carried  his  reader  to  sea,  in 
order  to  mend  the  heart  and  regulate  the  practice  of  life,  by  showing  his  readers  the 
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UF£  OF  DE  FOE.  cxlui 


effects  of  ^venity,  or  how  they  might  equally  be  ciUled  to  sustain  his  hero's  trials,  as 
they  Sidled  round  the  world  1  But,  without  attractions,  neither  the  originality  nor  the 
end  can  have  any  salutary  consequence.  This  he  had  foreseen  ;  and  for  this  he  has  pro- 
Tided  by  giYing  his  adventures  in  a  style  so  pleasing,  because  it  is  simple,  and  so 
laterMtingy  because  it  is  particular,  that  every  one  fSancies  he  could  write  a  similar  lan- 
guage. It  wasy  then,  idle  in  Boyer  formerly,  or  in  Smollett  lately,  to  speak  of  De  Foe 
as  m  party  writer  in  Utile  estimation.  The  writings  of  no  author  since  have  run  through 
more  numerous  editions,  and  he  whose  worics  have  pleased  generally  and  pleased  long, 
must  be  deemed  a  writer  of  no  small  estimation  ;  the  people's  verdict  being  the  proper 
test  of  what  they  are  the  proper  judges. 

^'  As  a  polemic,  I  fear  we  must  regard  our  author  with  less  kindness,  though  it  must 
be  recollected  that  he  lived  during  a  contentious  period,  when  two  parties  distracted  the 
nation,  and  writers  indulged  in  great  asperities.  But,  in  opposition  to  reproach,  let  it 
be  ever  remembered,  that  he  defended  freedom  without  anarchy;  that  he  supported 
toleration  without  libertinism ;  that  he  pleaded  for  moderation  even  amidst  violence. 
With  aoutenees  of  intellect^  with  keenneps  of  wit,  with  archness  of  diction,  and  perti- 
nacity of  design,  it  must  be  allowed  that  nature  had  qualified,  in  a  high  degree,  De  Foe 
for  a  diqMitant.  HiB  polemical  treatiseB,  whatever  might  have  been  their  attractions 
onoe,  may  now  be  delivered  without  reserve  to  those  who  delight  in  polemical  reading. 
De  Foe,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  party  writer ;  but  were  not  Swift  and  Prior,  Steele 
and  AddisoD,  Hali&x  and  Bolingbroke,  party  writers  ?  De  Foe  being  a  party  writer 
npon  settled  principles,  did  not  change  with  the  change  of  parties  ;  Addison  and  Steele, 
Prior  and  Swift,  connected  as  th^  were  with  persons,  changed  their  note  as  persons 
were  elevated  or  depressed.  , 

**  As  a  commercial  writer,  De  Foe  is  fmlj  entitled  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  his  contemporaries,  whatever  may  be  their  performances  or  their  &me.  Little 
would  be  his  praise  to  say  of  him,  that  he  wrote  on  commercial  legislation  like  Addison, 
whOf  when  he  touches  oh  trade,  sinks  into  imbecility,  without  knowledge  of  fact,  or  power 
of  aigoment.*  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  De  Foe  as  a  commercial  disquisitor 
are  originality  and  depth.  He  has  many  sentiments  with  regard  to  traffic,  which  are 
scattered  throiigh  his  Reviews,  and  which  I  never  read  in  any  other  book.  His  'Giving 
Alms  no  Charity '  is  a  capital  performance,  with,  the  exception  of  one  or  two  thoughts 
about  the  abridgment  of  labour  by  machinery,  which  are  either  half  formed  or  half 
expressed.  Were  we  to  compare  De  Foe  with  D'Avenant,  it  would  be  found  that 
D'Avenant  has  more  detail  from  official  documents ;  that  De  Foe  has  more  fact  from 
wider  inquiiy.  D'Avenant  is  more  apt  to  consider  laws  in  their  particular  application ; 
De  Foe  more  frequently  investigates  commercial  legislation  in  its  general  effects.  From 
the  publications  of  D'Avenant  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  he  was  not  very  regardful  of 
meana,  or  very  attentive  to  consequences ;  De  Foe  is  more  correct  in  his  motives,  and 
more  salutary  in  Ms  ends.  But,  as  a  commercial  prophet,  De  Foe  must  yield  the  palm 
to  Qiildy  who,  foreseeing  from  experience  that  men's  conduct  must  fin^y  be  directed 
by  their  principles,  foretold  the  colonial  revolt.  De  Foe,  allowing  his  prejudices  to 
obscure  his  sagacity,  reprobated  that  suggestion,  because  he  deemed  interest  a  more 
strenuous  prompter  than  enthusiasm.  Were  we,  however,  to  form  an  opinion,  not  from 
special  passages,  but  from  whole  performances,  we  must  incline  to  De  Foe,  when  com- 
pared with  the  ablest  contemporary :  we  must  allow  him  the  preference,  on  recollection, 
that  when  he  writes  on  commerce  he  seldom  fails  to  insinuate  some  axiom  of  morals,  or 
to  inculcate  some  precept  of  religion. 


•«<8ee  the  'Pk-esent  State  of  the  War,  and  the  Nebearity  of  an  AugmentaHon  t'  and  see  his 
CeouBerdal  PSpen  in  the  *  Fkveholder.* 


^'  As  an  historian,  it  will  be  found  tbat  oar  anthor  had  few  eqnale  in  the  English 
language  when  he  wrote.  His  ^  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier '  show  how  well  he  could  execute 
the  lighter  narratives.  His  '  History  of  the  Union '  evinces  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
higher  department  of  historic  composition.  This  is  an  account  of  a  single  event,  difficult 
indeed  in  its  execution,  but  beneficial  certainly  in  its  consequences.  With  extraordinary 
d^ill  and  information  our  author  relates,  not  only  the  event,  but  the  transactions  which 
preceded,  and  the  effects  which  followed.  He  is  at  once  learned  and  intelligent.  Con- 
sidering the  factiousness  of  the  age,  hts  candour  is  admirable.  His  moderation  is  exem- 
plary. And  if  he  spoke  of  James  I  as  a  tyrant,  he  only  exercised  the  prerogative 
which  our  historians  formerly  enjoyed,  of  casting  obloquy  on  an  unfortunate  race, 
in  order  to  supply  deficiency  of  knowledge,  of  elegance,  and  of  style.  In  this 
instance  De  Foe  allowed  his  |)rejudice  to  overpower  his  philosophy.  If  the  language  of 
his  narrative  want  the  dignity  of  the  great  historians  of  the  current  times,  it  has  greater 
fiicility  ;  if  it  is  not  always  grammatical,  it  is  generally  precise  ;  and  if  it  be  thought 
defective  in  strength,  it  must  be  allowed  to  excel  in  sweetness.  Such  are  the  pretensions 
of  De  Foe  to  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  writers  of  our 
island."  • 

Mr  Hazlitt,  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  remarks : — '*  ]>e  Foe  was  too  fond  of 
the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient ;  and  had  much  too  dry,  hard,  and  concentrated  an 
understanding  of  the  truth,  to  allow  of  any  compromise  with  it  from  courtesy  to  the 
feelings  or  opinions  of  others.  This  kept  him  in  perpetual  hot  water.  It  was  a 
virtue,  but  carried  to  a  repeated  excess.  It  set  the  majority  against  him,  and  turned 
his  dearest  friends  into  his  bitterest  foes.  If  you  make  no  concessions  to  the  world,  you 
must  expect  no  favours  from  it.  Our  author's  blindness  and  simplicity  on  this  head 
amount  to  the  dramatic.  He  went  on  censuring  and  contradicting  all  sects  and  parties, 
setting  them  to  rights,  recommending  peace  to  them,  praying  each  to  give  up  its  darling 
prejudice  and  absurdity ;  and  then  he  wonders  that  ^  a  man  of  peace  and  reason,'  like 
himself,  should  be  the  butt  of  universal  contumely  and  hatred.  If  an  individual  differs 
from  you  in  common  with  others,  you  do  not  so  much  mind  it-— it  is  the  act  of  a  bo.ly, 
and  implies  no  particular  assumption  of  superior  wisdom  or  virtue ;  but  if  he  not  only 
differs  from  you,  but  from  his  own  side  too,  you  then  can  endure  the  scandal  no  longer, 
but  join  to  hunt  him  down  as  a  prodigy  of  unheard  of  insolence  and  presumption,  and  to 
get  rid  of  him  and  his  boasted  honesty  and  independence  together.  While,  therefore, 
the  author  of  ^  The  True-Bom  Englishman,'  *  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,' 
and  *  The  Legion  Petition,'  thought  he  was  deserving  well  of  God  and  his  country,  he 
was  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  own  head.  Nothing  produces  such  antipathy  in  others 
as  a  total  seeming  want  of  sympathy  with  them.  De  Foe  was  urged  on  by  a  straight- 
forwardness and  stnrdiness  of  feeling,  which  did  not  permit  him  to  give  up  a  single  iota 
of  his  convictions  ;  but  it  was  '  stuff  o'  the  conscience '  with  him  ;  there  was  nothing  of 
spleen,  malevolence,  or  the  spirit  of  contradiction  in  his  nature.  Still  we  consider  him 
rather  as  an  acute,  zealous,  and  well-informed  partisan,  than  as  a  general  and  dispas- 
sionate reasoner.  He  was  a  distinguished  polemic,  rather  than  a  philosopher.  Though 
he  exercised  his  understanding  powerfdlly  and  variously,  yet  it  was  always  under  the 
guidance  of  a  certain  banner — in  support  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  was  too  much 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle — ^too  constantly  occupied  in  attacking  or  defending  one  side  or 
the  other,  to  consider  fairly  whether  both  might  not  be  in  the  wrong.  He  asked  himself 
(as  he  was  obliged  to  do  in  his  own  vindication),  *  Why  am  I  in  the  right  ?'  and  gave 
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*  **  On  kMking  over  the  register  of  books  which  have  been  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall,  1  was 
inrprised  and  disappointed  to  find  so  few  of  De  Foe's  writings  entered  as  property,  and  his  name 
never  mentioned  as  an  author  or  a  man.*' 
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adzmiable  reasons  for  it,  snppoBing  it  to  be  so  ;  but  he  never  thoagbt  of  asking  himself 
the  farther  question,  *  Am  I  in  the  tight  or  no  V  This  would  have  been  entering  on  a 
new  and  unexplored  tract,  and  might  have  led  to  no  very  welcome  results.  As  an 
example  of  what  we  mean  :  De  Foe,  though  a  most  strenuous  and  persevering  advocate 
for  the  rights  of  conscience  and  toleration  to  those  Dissenters  who,  in  his  view,  agreed 
with  the  church  in  the  essentiaU  of  Christianity,  was,  notwithstanding,  far  from  being 
disposed  to  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  Socinians,  Anabaptists,  or  other  heretical  per- 
sons. Of  course  he  would  conceive  that  he,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted  in  concert, 
were  not  criminal  in  exdiiding  others  from  the  privilege  in  question ;  but  he  did  not 
enlarge  his  views  beyond  this  point,  so  as  to  change  places .  with  those  who  entirely 
differed  with  him ;  and  in  this  respect  fell  short  of  the  philosophical  and  liberal  opinions 
of  Locke,  and  even  Toland,  who  placed  toleration  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple, whatever  exceptions  might  arise  from  particular  circumstances,  and  uzgent  poli- 
tical expediency.  We  should,  therefore,  hardly  be  warranted  in  admitting  De  Foe 
into  the  class  of  perfectly  free  and  unshackled  speculative  thinkers ;  though  we  cer- 
tainly may  rank  him  among  the  foremost  of  pdiemical  writers  for  vigour  and  ability  of 
execution." 

The  opinion  of  an  able  writer  in  the  *  Retrospective  Review '  upon  the  merits  of 
De  Foe,  are  thus  expressed  in  a  review  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  :' — "  We  avail 
ooTselves  with  some  satisfaction  of  an  opportunity  of  introducing  to  our  readers  an  old 
and  valued  acquaintance,  as  one  whom  they  may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  sight 
of,  amidst  the  perplexities  of  life,  and  the  competition  of  more  obtrusive  candidates  for 
their  notice.  For  our  own  part,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  bustle  and  cares  of  middle 
ttf^y  the  mere  mention  of  our  anthor^s  name  falls  upon  us,  as  cool  and  refreshing  as  a 
drop  of  rain  in  the  hot  and  parehed  midday ;  for  it  never  fcdls  to  bring  along  with  it  the 
reeolleetion  of  the  morning  of  our  life*— those  green  and  pleasant  years^  when  the  solitary 
inhabitant  of  the  desert-island  was  perpetually  minglmg  with  the  day-dreams  of  our 
imagination.    ♦    •    • 

"  After  a  vain  attempt  to  apply  to  De  Foe  those  laws  of  criticism  which  hold  in 
ordinary  cases,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  him  as  a  phenomenon,  and  to  consider  his 
genius  as  something  rare  and  curious,  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  any  class  what- 
erer.  Throughout  the  ample  stores  of  £otion,  in  which  our  literature  abounds  more  than 
that  of  any  other  people,  there  are  no  works  which  at  all  resemble  his,  either  in  the 
design  or  execution.  Without  any  precursor  in  the  strange  and  unwonted  path  he  chose, 
and  without  a  follower,  he  spun  his  web  of  coarse,  but  original  materials,  which  90 
mortal  had  ever  thought  of  using  before  ;  and  when  he  had  done  it  seems  as  though  Iub 
had  snapped  the  thread,  and  conveyed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation.  To  have  a 
nameroufl  train  of  followers  is  usually  considered  as  adding  to  the  reputation  of  a  writer  ; 
we  deem  it  a  drcumstaace  of  peculiar  honour  to  De  Foe  that  he  had  none ;  for,  in 
general,  they  are  the  faxHU  of  a  great  author,  the  parts  where  he  exaggerates  truth  or 
deviates  from  propriety,  that  beoome  the  prey  of  the  imitator.  Wherever  he  has  stolen 
a '  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,'  wherever  the  vigour  andf reshness  of  nature  are  apparent, 
there  he  is  inaccessible  to  imitation.  The  fiigitive  charms  which  are  thus  imparted,  the 
Tolatile  and  subtle  spirit  which  gives  life  and  animation  to  the  work,  baffle  and  elude 
the  grasp  of  mere  imitative  genius.  In  the  fictions  of  De  Foe  we  meet  with  nothing 
that  is  artificial,  or  that  does  not  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  The  ingenuity  which  could 
coonterfeit  works  of  a  more  elaborate  kind,  and  much  more  highly  as  well  as  curiously 
vrooght,  could  make  nothing  of  a  simplicity  so  naked,  and  a  manner  so  perfectly  natural. 
The  most  consummate  art  was  unable  to  follow  where  no  vestiges  of  art  were  to  be 
teen,  for  either  none  has  been  employed,  or  its  traces  are  concealed  as  carefully  as 
the  Indian  hides  his  footsteps  from  the  observation  of  his  pursuers  ;  since,  to  the  critical 


eye,  nothing  is  visible  but  the  easy  nnconstraint  of  nature,  and  the  fearlessness  of 
truth.  BesideSy  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  temptation  to  imitate  was  as  small  as 
the  difficulties  were  many  and  great ;  for  whilst  he  transcribed  from  the  volume  of  life 
with  a  fidelity  and  closeness  that  hare  never  been  equalled,  with  a  singularly  mortified 
taste,  he  chose  the  plainest  and  least  inviting  pages  of  the  whole  book.  Those  who 
would  imitate  De  Foe  must  copy  from  nature  herself ;  and,  instead  of  dressing  her  out 
to  advantage,  content  themselves  with  delineating  some  of  her  simplest  and  homeliest 
features. 

'^  In  the  distribution  of  talents  among  men  of  genius,  two  or  three  are  generally  found 
united  in  the  same  mind,  whilst  not  one  of  them  is  possessed  in  perfection.  But  Nature, 
when  she  made  De  Foe,  seems  to  have  forsaken  her  usual  practice,  and,  in  a  playful 
mood,  to  have  sent  him  into  the  world  with  one  mighty  talent  for  his  portion,  but  des- 

^ titute  of  almost  every  other.\^  Aimdst  aui  entir^JgBprance  of  the  more  elevated  passions 

and  feelings  of  mankind,  a  surprising  poverty  of  imagination,  and  a  total  dearth  of 
humour  and  wit,  of  fancy  and  eloquence,  our  admiration,  or  rather  our  wonder,  is  still 
taxed  to  the  utmost  by  a  display  of  invention  the  most  unbounded,  and  a  faculty  of 
imitation  the  most  consummate.  His  fictions  are  not  so  much  the  counterfeit  of  some- 
thing existing,  as  they  are  themselves  the  .very  originals  ;  the  creations  of  his  brain  do 
not  wear  the  semblance  only  of  truth,  but  are  absolutely  quickened  with  its  vitality  ;  his 
phantoms,  if  such  we  may  call  them,  steal  not  forth  at  eventide,  apparent  only  when  the 
actual  world  is  obscured  ;  they  walk  abroad  in  the  open  day,  and  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  substantial  forms  and  realities  of  life.  No  unlucky  mischance  or 
awkward  gesture  betrays  the  hand  that  directs  their  motions  ;  the  real  author  never  for 
an  instant  obtrudes  himself  into  the  presence  of  his  reader,  the  imaginary  hero  is  the 
only  person  who  appears  upon  the  stage,  and  of  his  existence  we  are  as  well  convinced  as 
we  are  of  our  own.  With  a  confiding  security  in  the  genuineness  of  his  memoirs,  we 
follow  him  over  land  and  sea,  engage  with  him  in  adventures,  sometimes  marvellous, 
always  strange — ^accompany  him  in  travels  where  human  foot  had  never  penetrated — 
sail  with  him  in  latitudes  where  ship  had  never  been,  along  coasts  that  were  never  laid 
down  in  a  chart ;  and  all  the  time  have  not  the  least  suspicion  that  our  companion  is  a 
mere  shade,  and  that  the  author  who  has  thus  led  us  in  imagination  round  the  world 
never  stirred  fi^m  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote.  Our  fellow  traveller  is  sometimes  a 
soldier,  but  more  frequently  a  sailor,  who  is  merchant  or  pirate  as  opportunity  dictates, 
and  always  a  rogue  ;  but  this  is  respectable  society.  We  are  sometimes  introduced  into 
company  of  which  an  honest  man  may  well  be  ashamed,  and  then  we  take  a  trip  to  the 
plantations,  or  skulk  in  holes  and  comers  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  justice.  But  whether 
soldier  or  sailor,  merchant  or  pirate,  thief,  or  what  not,  we,  at  least,  never  suspect  him  of 
being  an  impostor,  but  give  him  ample  credit  for  having  perpetrated  all  the  rogueries 
which  he  so  deliberately  recounts.  All  that  he  does,  or  says,  or  thinks,  is  in  the  line  of 
his  vocation,  whatever  that  may  happen  to  be.  His  language  is  always  that  of  the  plain 
and  unlettered  person  he  professes  himself ;  homely  in  phraseology, — in  expression  rude 
and  inartificial ;  yet  like  that  of  one  who  has  received  a  distinct  impression  of  objects 
which  he  has  seen,  it  is  often  forcible,  happy,  and  strongly  descriptive.  Genera]l7 
speaking,  in  other  fictitions  narratives,  a  tendency  to  moralize  out  of  reason,  or  in  a  vein 
too  elevated  for  the  character  assumed,  or  a  continued  effort  to  be  uniformly  wise  or 
elaborately  witty,  is  almost  sure  to  unmask  the  impostor,  and  expose  the  dreaming 
pedant  at  his  desk  ;  or  if  these  characteristic  marks  be  wanting,  either  the  narrative  is 
inconsistent  with  itself,  or  it  contradicts  some  known  and  established  &ct^  or  there  is 
some  anachronism,  or  some  other  overt  act  against  truth  is  committed,  which  critical 
sagacity  seldom  faUs  to  detect  and  punish.  But  our  author  is  never  caught  tripping  in 
this  way  ;  he  moralixes,  to  be  sure,  as  much  or  more  than  most  writers,  but  then  his 
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vefleetionB  ue  alwuys  in  the  xiglit  T«m :  he  neyer  steps  from  behind  the  curtain  to  figure 
awAy  himself  upon  the  stage.  Either  a  yigilanoe  that  was  perpetually  on  the  watch 
preserred  him  from  error,  or  he  went  right  by  mere  instinct ;  or  he  so  identified  himself 
with  his  imaginary  hero  that  he  beeame,  in  fancy,  the  Teiy  indiyidual  he  was  creating, 
and  was  therefore  necessarily  always  in  eharaeter.  But,  whatever  yigilance  he  used,  he 
has  always  the  art  to  appear  perfectly  unconcerned  ;  there  is  none  of  the  constraint  that 
■soaDy  aooompanies  a  painful  e£Port  to  support  imposture ;  his  hero  is  not  stiff  and 
awkward  Eke  »  puppet,  which  has  no  yoluntaiy  motion,  but  moves  freely  and  carelessly 
along  the  stage ;  talks  to  us  in  an  honest,  open,  confidential  sort  of  way ;  lays  his  inmost 
thoughts  and  feeGngs  open  before  us,  as  before  a  confessor,  without  caution  or  subter- 
fuge ;  and  by  never  asking  our  belief  never  seeming  conscious  of  a  possibility  of  its  being 
denied,  fairly  compels  us  to  grant  it. 

^  A  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  fictions  of  De  Foe,  and  which  greatly  tends  to  give 
them  an  air  of  reality,  is,  that  their  subjects  are  not  such  as  are  usually  adopted  by  the 
wiiters  of  romance.  They  think  it  beneath  them  to  have  aught  to  do  with  anything  but 
great  names  and  high  rank ;  or  if  ever  they  make  a  stoop  from  their  greatness,  it  is  to 
descend  at  once  into  the  very  lowest  class  of  men,  whose  rudeness  has  something  in  it  of 
the  picturesque.  Between  the  palace  and  the  hovel  there  is  seldom  an  intermediate 
stage  for  the  genius  of  romance  to  put  up  at,  and  consequently  we  never  expect  to  meet 
with  the  pains-taking  people  who  inhabit  houses  of  brick,  dealers  in  small  wares,  shop- 
keepers, and  masters  of  trading  vessels,  straying  through  the  realms  of  fiction.  Now  this 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  company  into  which  De  Foe  introduces  us,  and  their  adventures 
have  more  the  air  of  matters  of  fact,  in  consequence  of  their  names  and  professions 
stranding  so  unromantic  and  common-place.  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  his  fictions, 
which  is  still  more  remarkable.  Our  author's  indifference  to  the  fair  sex  is  well  known, 
ss  also  that  he  has  follen  under  their  ban  for  having  presumed  to  show  that  any  story 
eoold  be  made  interesting  with  which  they  had  no  concern.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
Btsle  and  hackneyed  subject,  a  couple  of  lovers  led  through  every  difELculty  and  danger 
iddeh  the  author  could  possibly  contrive  to  throw  in  their  way,  to  be  at  length  crowned 
with  folidty  and  marriage,  he  shows  us  a  man  struggling  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
sod  getting  rich  at  all  events,  by  fsir  means  or  foul.  Of  love,  at  least  the  sentimental 
!  part  of  it,  he  clearly  has  no  notion ;  and  marriage,  if  it  happens  to  be  mentioned  at  all, 
is  quite  by  the  way,  purely  inddental  to  the  main  action,  and  never  allowed  to  interrupt 
the  grand  business  of  life.  When  the  hero  has  made  his  fortune,  the  author  lays  down 
his  pen ;  the  interest  of  the  story  is  at  an  end. 

^  De  Foe  himself  during  the  greater  part  of  his  troubled  life,  laboured  under  pecu- 
maiy  difficulties,  and,  in  the  end,  is  said  to  have  died  insolvent.  It  would  seem,  tiiere- 
hfty  that  he  was  resolved  to  feast  his  imagination  witii  what  he  could  not  enjoy  in 
reality ;  and  as  he  folt  the  miseries  of  poverty  in  his  own  person,  and  was  probably  sjways 
q^ecwlatiwg  lor  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  he  was  naturally  led  to  consider  it  the  most 
interesting  pursuit  in  which  his  hero  could  possibly  be  engaged.  Whatever  truth  there 
laay  be  in  this,  the  propensity  to  accumulate  ideal  riches  is  everywhere  clearly  evinced. 
If  his  imagination  ever  grows  wanton,  it  is  in  some  dream  of  ideal  wealth ;  if  it  ever 
^varms,  it  is  in  the  recital  of  some  brisk  trade  which  his  hero  is  driving  at  a  profit  of  a 
hundred  per  cem.  With  what  complacency  will  he  enumerate  the  several  articles  of  a 
rich  booty,  no  matter  how  obtained.  How  he  revels  in  the  idea  of  a  stream  that  rolls 
down  sands  of  gold,  or  an  El-Dorado,  where  it  is  to  be  had  for  picking  up,  or  an  oyster- 
bed,  where  every  oyster  contains  a  pearl  of  immense  price !  He  is  never  contented  with 
■naE  galn%  or  fond  of  imagining  unsuccessful  speculations,  but  delights  in  a  lucky  ad- 
VHrtufei  and  enriching  his  hero  with  the  proceeds ;  to  abandon  him,  indeed,  in  poverty, 
•Beoi  to  him  as  eontrary  to  all  rule  as  any  other  novelist  would  consider  it  to  leave  his 


principal  personage  unmarried.  Bat  this  is  a  disposition  aliogeiher  ooheroic,  and 
Bayoors  so  little  of  romance,  the  employment  and  pnrsoits  of  his  fictitious  heroes  consti- 
tute 80  completely  the  business  of  the  class  of  people  from  whom  they  are  taken,  and  the 
arts  and  practices  they  have  recourse  to  are  so  much  in  the  way  of  the  world,  that  we 
never  suspect  these  matter-of-fact  personages  of  being  the  uneabstantial  creatures  of 
mere  inyention. 

'<  The  grand  secret  of  his  art,  however,  if  art  it  can  be  ealled,  and  were  not  rather  an 
instinct,  consists  doubtless  of  the  astonishing  minuteness  of  the  details,  and  the  drcnm* 
stantial  particularity  with  which  eyerything  is  laid  before  us.    It  is  by  this,  perhaps^ 
more  than  anything  else,  that  fictitious  nairatives  are  distinguishable  from  the  genuine 
memoirs  of  those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  relate.    The  facts  in  the  one 
case  may  be  as  probable  as  in  the  other,  the  descriptions  as  vivid  and  striking,  the  style 
as  natural  and  unconstrained  ;  still  there  is  an  indefinable  something  which  seems  to  be 
wanting  to  the  former,  though  we  may  not  have  remarked  its  presence  in  the  latter. 
Some  unimportant  particular,  some  minute  circumstance,  which  none  but  he  who  had  seen 
it  with  his  own  eyes  would  have  thought  of  remarking,  will  always  serve,  like  the  scarcely 
discernible  lines  on  a  genuine  note,  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  counterfeit. 
The  eye  of  imagination,  however  strong  and  piercing,  cannot  always  pervade  the  whole 
scene,  and  see  everything  distinctly ;  the  more  prominent  features,  indeed,  it  may  deve- 
lope  with  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  an  almost  unclouded  vision,  but  all  besides  is 
either  obscured  with  mist,  or  lost  in  impenetrable  shade ;  and  he  who  paints  from  the  ideal 
must  consequently  either  leave  these  parts  unfinished,  or  spread  his  colours  at  random. 
It  is  the  singular  merit  of  De  Foe  to  have  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  his  fictitious  narratives  every  characteristic  mark  by  which  we  distinguish 
between  real  and  pretended  adventures.    The  whole  scene  lay  expanded  before  h^  in 
the  fulness  of  light  and  life,  and,  down  to  the  minutest  particular,  everything  is  deli- 
neated with  truth  and  accuracy.    It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  the  light  fall 
advantageously,  or  wink  with  our  eyes,  in  order  to  make  the  delusion  complete^  by 
hiding  the  defects  and  softening  down  the  harsh  lines  of  the  representation ;  the  most  pene- 
trating gaze,  aided  by  the  strongest  light,  cannot  detect  the  imposition,  or  distinguish 
between  the  shade  and  the  substance.    Writers  of  fiction  may,  in  general,  be  said  rather 
to  shadow  forth  than  fully  to  delineate  their  visions,  Either  because  they  flit  away  too 
early,  or  are  never  seen  with  sufficient  distinctness ;  like  the  first  discoverers  of  countries, 
they  trace  out  a  few  promontories  on  their  chart,  and  give  a  faint  outline  of  something* 
indistinctly  seen.    In  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  De  Foe  could  travel  round  the  world  in 
idea,  seeing  everything  with  the  distinctness  of  natural  vision,  and  noting  everything 
with  the  minuteness  of  the  most  accurate  observer.    His  chart  presents  us  not  merely 
with  the  bold  headland,  shooting  forth  into  the  deep,  or  the  clearly  defined  mountain 
that  rises  into  middle  air  behind ;  we  have  the  whole  coast  fully  and  &irly  traced  out, 
with  the  soundings  of  every  bay,  the  direction  of  every  current,  and  the  quarter  of  every 
wind  that  blows. 

**  The  possession  of  this  marvellous  faculty  has  enabled  him  to  communicate  snoh  an 
air  of  truth  and  reality  to  his  fictions,  that  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  human  life 
was  ever  befdre,  or  has  ever  since  been,  so  faithfully  represented,  and  to  suspect  that 
every  other  author  has,  more  or  less,  exaggerated  or  distorted,  exalted  or  debased,  the 
nature  from  which  he  drew.  It  may  appear  to  savour  somewhat  of  paradox,  bat  we 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  De  Foe  was  not  more  indebted  for  this  superiority  to  the 
possession  of  the  single  faculty  we  have  mentioned,  than  to  the  want  of  those  other 
powers  by  which  more  highly-gifted  authors  have  been  distinguished.  These  latter  have 
enabled  their  possessors  to  excite  every  emotion  in  their  readers  which  the  human  breast 
is  capable  of  feeling,  but  at  the  same  time  th^y  have  unfitted  them  to  be  the  humble 
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copyists  of  iMttire,  and  the  faitbfal  historians  of  bmnan  life.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that 
nstiire  formed  the  growid->work  of  their  fiotions,  and  snp)>lied  the  elements  of  their 
characters,  hut  it  was  nature  Mrronght  np  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  raised  far  above  the 
level  of  common  life.  In  their  plots,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  ordinary  number  of 
events  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  course  of  any  series  of  years,  we  find  an  assem- 
Uage  of  strange  and  diverting  incidents,  such  as  never  occur  in  the  experience  of  one 
msn,  or  of  any  given  number  of  men.  The  imaginary  persons  who  occupy  the  several 
scenes  of  this  drama  are  not  only  of  much  larger  proportions  than  ordinary  people,  but 
fbnn  a  collection  of  curious  and  eccentric  characters,  such  as  were  never  crowded  together 
in  any  single  stage  of  real  life.  Their  wit,  instead  of  flo\iing  in  the  scanty  stream  in 
wbich  it  really  pervades  the  intercourse  of  fashionable  life,  is  poured  along  in  a  mighty 
tide,  of  which  the  most  brilliant  society  furnishes  no  example ;  their  dialogue  is  not  the 
oonversation  of  gentlemen,  but  the  combat  of  intellectual  gladiators.  Their  humour  is  a 
concentration  of  all  the  humour  of  all  mankind,  and  runs  through  their  works  in  a  vein 
80  rich  as  at  every  page  to  excite  the  laugh  that  will  not  be  controlled,  whereas  the  dull 
and  serious  drama  of  the  world  seldom  furnishes  just  occasion  for  even  a  smile.  The 
pasnons,  as  they  are  portrayed  by  these  writers,  have  an  energy  and  terror  more  than 
mortal ;  and  grie^  in  particular, — an  uninviting  thing  enough  in  the  world  of  real  woe,-— 
is  clothed  with  such  an  air  of  elegance  and  refinement,  that  it  becomes  a  luxury  in  spite 
of  &et,  and  is  called  the  joy  of  grief,  the  favourite  paradox  of  sickly  poets.  Then  their 
descriptions  of  the  visible  world  have  a  splendour  and  an  illusion  inconsistent  with  the 
sobriety  of  reality,  and,  instead  of  reminding  the  reader  of  earthly  scenes,  fill  his  imagina- 
tion with  the  wonders  of  paradise,  and  the  fabled  glories  of  Elysium.  Then  would  they 
present  us,  not  with  a  chapter  or  two  of  human  life,  bat  an  epitome  of  the  whole, 
in  which  every  detail  is  abridged,  and  none  but  the  most  surprising  events  fully  deve- 
loped. All  that  the  writer's  experience  can  furnish  of  the  curious  and  diverting,  whether 
bets  or  characters,  gathered  from  every  scene  of  life,  and  from  among  evezy  class  of  men, 
is  crowded  into  the  narrative  of  a  few  years,  and  concentrated  on  a  single  stage.  This 
j  quick  succetsion  of  incidents,  in  themselves  strange  and  various,  together  with  the  strong 
I  contrast  produced  by  the  opposition  of  character,  eccentric  or  exaggerated,  produces  an 
s  effect  delightful  to  the  imagination,  but  no  more  resembling  the  tenour  of  real  life  than  a 
landscape,  in  which  the  productions  of  all  climates  and  seasons  should  be  grouped  together, 
<  would  be  like  a  scene  of  the  true  picturesque.  To  delight  and  astonish  are  perhaps  the 
legitimate  ends  of  fiction,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  heighten  every  colour,  and 
strengthen  every  shade,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect.  We  will  go  still  further,  and 
'  allow  that  even,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  it  may  be  expedient  to  exaggerate  and 
embellish,  in  like  manner  as  extreme  eases  are  put  to  demonstrate  truths,  whioh  escape 
onr  observation  in  the  course  of  actual  experience.  But  whilst  the  reader,  especially 
the  youthful  one,  is  delighted  and  astonished,  perhaps  instructed ;  yet  since  the  characters 
with  whom  he  converses  in  the  world  of  fiction  are  so  humorous  and  eccentric,  their  wit 
so  brilliant  and  redundant,  the  turns  of  fortune  so  strange  and  unexpected,  he  is  led 
either  to  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  real  life,  or,  if  his  lindted  experience  enable 
bim  to  correct  his  judgment,  is  inspired  with  a  premature  and  morbid  distaste  for  its 
comparative  languor  and  insipidity. 

**  We  shall  perhaps  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  actual  comparison,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  between  De  Foe  and  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  Both  he  and 
Smollett  have  given  us  successful  representations  of  a  sailor's  life,  but  in  a  very  different 
style,  and  with  very  different  effect.  De  Foe's  sailor  is  of  the  ordinary  description  of 
men,  one  out  of  a  thousand,  with  nothing  very  striking  or  characteristic  about  him  ;  the 
sulor  in  Smollett  is  altogether  an  extraordinary  being,  whose  every  action  is  uncouth, 
and  every  expression  ludicrous.    The  one  has  the  usual  marks  of  a  sailor,  but  has  every- 
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thing  else  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  the  other  seema  to  belong  to  ft  diifemit 
species,  a  creature  formed  and  bred  at  sea,  having  a  set  of  ideas,  and  modes  of  speakiiig 
and  acting,  pcrfectlj  distinct  from  those  possessed  by  the  men  who  live  on  shore.  The 
one  has  merelj  the  technical  phrases  and  vices,  the  homeliness  and  simplicity,  peculiar 
to  his  profession  ;  the  other  is  not  so  much  an  individual  character  as  an  abstract  of  the 
humour  of  the  whole  British  navy.  The  one  is  an  every-day  kind  of  person,  ¥^om  we 
have  seen  an  hundred  times ;  the  other  is  a  most  amusing  but  imaginary  being,  whom 
we  have  never  met  with,  but  in  the  inimitable  pages  of  his  creator.  In  like  manner, 
'ColonelJack'  is  a  common  thief;  one  of  the  multitudes  that  infest  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  every  session  sees  him  hung  at  Tybum.  But  ^  Jonathan  Wild '  is  » 
compound  of  elaborate  villany,  whom  nature  never  made ;  the  materials,  indeed,  she 
furnished,  but  the  workmanship  is  Fielding's,  and  his  alone.  An  acquaintance  with 
one  or  two  of  the  tribe^  a  slight  study  of  the  *  Newgate  Calendar,'  or  an  occasional  visit 
to  the  office  in  Bow  street,  would  suffice  to  enable  the  inventive  genius  of  De  Foe  to 
delineate  the  features  of  an  ordinary  pickpocket ;  but  the  rogue  of  Fielding  is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  who  had  made  villany  his  study,  and  contemplated  it  in  every  powible 
variety.  He  is  the  quintessence  of  knavery,  and  the  traits  which  went  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  character  were  gathered  from  all  the  numberless  villains  that  had  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Westminster  Justice.  He  cannot  fail,  therefore,  of  being  the  moat 
striking  figure  of  the  two  when  he  is  so  much  larger  than  life.  But  the  other  is  the  real 
thief  who  picks  our  pockets,  and  then  dives  down  an  obscure  alley  to  elude  pnrsnit. 
Our  acquaintance,  Captain  Dalgetty  (we  beg  his  pardon  for  introducing  him  in  saeh 
company),  is,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  an  infinitely  more  amusing  personage  than  any 
cavalier  who  ever  served  in  Flanders  or  elsewhere,  but  it  is  precisely  because  he  is  more 
amusing  that  we  lose  our  confidence  in  his  reality.  The  Ritt-Master  is  not  sufficiently 
dull  and  common-place  to  rank  among  the  genuine  productions  of  nature,  and  will 
scarcely,  we  fear,  be  cited  as  historical  authority  by  the  grave  and  the  learned  of  after 
ages,  as  is  understood  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  far  less  striking  but  more  rational 
cavalier  of  De  Foe.  Not  to  enumerate  unnecessary  examples,  it  appears  to  us  that  their 
authors  have  drawn  their  characters  as  the  ancient  painter  did  his  portrait  of  Helen— 
they  have  not  confined  themselves  to  the  imitation  of  any  one  particular  figure,  with  the 
ambition  of  producing  merely  a  living  resemblance,  but,  from  materials  which  their  large 
acquaintance  with  the  various  and  most  striking  forms  of  nature  supplied,  have  created 
beings  of  their  own  much  more  remarkable  than  any  that  move  upon  earth,  and  these  they 
have  endowed  as  richly,  and  exalted  as  high  above  the  level  of  common  life,  as  wit,  and 
humour,  and  imagination  enabled  them.  But  in  their  splendid  creations  we  discern  too 
clearly  a  style  different  from  that  of  true  nature,  to  be  deluded  into  a  persuasion  that 
these  are  her  productions ;  and  if  we  ever  work  ourselves  up  to  a  weak  belief  of  what  we 
read,  it  is  only  when  reason  suffers  herself  to  be  hoodwinked,  that  we  may  better  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  fiction.  In  this  respect  De  Foe  may  be  said  to  have  been  strong  in 
his  very  weakness,  and  to  have  triumphed  by  the  absence  of  the  qualities  which  consti- 
tute the  might  of  those  with  whom  we  have  compared  him.  If  he  has  none  of  the  dis- 
tinguished merits  of  these  authors,  neither  can  he  be  charged  with  the  errors  which  grew 
out  of  them  ;  if  he  enjoyed  not  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  transport  and  asto- 
nish mankind,  he  was  the  better  fitted  to  triumph  over  their  discernment,  and  deceive 
them  more  effectually ;  for,  whilst  the  possession  of  one  extraordinary  power  enabled 
him  to  delude  them  into  a  belief  that  his  fictions  were  realities,  he  was  not  tempted  to 
injure  the  exactness  of  the  imitation  by  an  effort  to  improve  upon  the  originaL  His 
imagination,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  which  contemplated  nothing  bat  realities  or  matters 
of  fact,  though  its  visions  were  wondeifolly  distinct  and  accurate,  never  risks  breaking 
the  delusion  by  taking  flight,  and  soaring  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  breathing  men. 
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^SAtat  I3ie  JQ^[Bieiit  remed  it  in  with  so  strong  a  hand,  m  to   compel  it  to  go  soberly 
on  foot,  or  nature  bad  not  proTided  it  wings  wberewith  to  fly.    He  had  no  treacherous 
finey  to  ndakad  bim  by  spreading  &Ise  colours  and  gay  illusions  on  the  objects  he  was 
about  te  represent,  and  cheat  him  into  a  belief  that  he  was  drawing  from  the  actual, 
when  he  was  disclosing  only  some  vision  of  an  ideal  world.    His  was  not  a  melancholy 
son],  whieh  looked  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  nor  a  merry  one,  that  sought  and  found 
I  oocaoon  for  a  laugh  in  every  event  of  life ;  it  was  neither  gloomy  nor  gay,  but  had  a 
,  sort  of  eheeilnl  sedateness  which  prevented  him  from  being  too  sombre  or  too  brilliant 
'  for  tmth.    In  short,  he  beheld  nothing  but  what  ¥ras,  and  saw  eveiything  just  as  it  was. 
He  eonld  not  be  mose  bonntifial  to  the  creatures  of  his  invention  than  nature  had  been  to 
him,  and  not  being  eminently  gifted  with  wit  and  humour  himself,  he  was  safe  from  the 
temptation  of  making  his  imaginary  persons  more  witty  and  humorous  than  would 
have  beoi  eonsistent  with  the  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  their  characters.     So  for  was 
he  from  oc^onnng  his  scenes  too  highly,  or  flattering  his  subjects  by  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation,  that  he  seems,  if  anything,  to  be  less  carefcd  to  heighten  her  realities  than  ex- 
pose her  deformities.    Neither  was  he  anxious  to  select  such  scenes  for  the  purpose  of 
representation  as  combined  the  greatest  number  of  picturesque  and  striking  forms,  but 
contented  himself  with  the  most  ordinary  portion  of  the  common  field  of  men  and 
manners.     It  is  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  more  scrupulous  or  more  ambi- 
tions in  his  choice  of  subjects,  for  most  commonly  his  inimitable  skill  is  lavished  on 
objects  which  hardly  seem  worth  the  trouble  of  ^presentation.    But  he  was  a  painter 
after  the  Flemish  foshion,  took  every  line  and  feature  with  laborious  accuracy,  and  if 
he  did  but  produce  a  staring  likeness,  seems  to  have  cared  very  little  what  the  thing 
lepiesented  was.     Yet,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  artist,  and 
in  that,  in  particular,  by  which  De  Foe  is  popularly  known,  the  design  is  as  well 
chosen  as  the  conduct  of  the  story  is  admirable.    It  was  indeed  a  happy  moment  in 
which  the  idea  of  that  most  perfect  and  delightful  of  all  fictions  was  conceived  ;  and  if 
the  perusal  of  any  work  deserves  to  be  accounted  an  epoch  in  a  man's  life,  we  know  of 
I  none  that  is  better  entitled,  from  the  interest  it  creates,  and  the  irresistible  hold  it  takes 
I  <m  the  imagination,  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  one.    After  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
I  its  scenes  and  incidents  remain  imprinted  on  the  mind  in  colours  ever  fresh  and  enduring, 
!  Kke  some  long-remembered  scene  of  youth ;  no  time  can  obliterate,  and  no  fresher  images 
baoHli  it  from  our  recollection.    That  island,  placed  **  far  amidst  the  melancholy  main," 
and  remote  from  the  track  of  iiuman  wanderings,  remains  to  the  last  the  greenest  spot  in 
memory.    At  whatever  distance  of  time,  the  scene  expands  before  us  as  clearly  and  dis- 
tmctiy  as  when  we  first  beheld  it :  we  still  see  its  green  savannahs  and  silent  woods, 
I  whieh  mortal  footstep  had  never  disturbed  ;  its  birds  of  strange  wing,  that  had  never 
heard  ihe  report  of  a  gun  ;  its  goats  browsing  securely  in  the  vale,  or  peeping  over  the 
heights,  in  alarm  at  the  first  sight  of  man.     We  can  yet  follow  its  forlorn  inhabitant  on 
tiptoe  with  suspended  breath,  prying  curiously  into  every  recess,  glancing  fearfully  at 
erery  dbtade,  starting  at  every  sound,  and  then  look  forth  with  him  upon  the  lone  and 
I  boisteroofl  ocean  with  the  sickening  feelings  of  an  exile  cut  off  for  ever  from  all  human 
I  interconrae.    Oar  sympathy  is  more  truly  engaged  by  the  poor  shipwrecked  mariner, 
I  than  by  the  great,  the  lovely,  and  the  illustrious  of  the  earth.    We  find  a  more  effectual 
!  wisdom  in  his  homely  reflections  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  discourses  of  the 
I  learned  and  the  eloquent.    The  interest  with  which  we  converse  with  him  in  the  retire- 
I  meat  of  his  cave,  or  go  abroad  with  him  on  the  business  of  the  day,  is  as  various  and 
I  pofwetfbl  as  the  means  by  which  it  is  kept  up  are  simple  and  inartificial.  So  true  is  every 
thing  to  natnre,  and  such  reality  is  there  in  every  particular,  that  the  slightest  circum- 
■tanee  creates  a  sensation,  and  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  or  shoe  is  the  source  of  more  genuine 
tenor  *li*^n.ftll  the  strange  sights  and  odd  noises  in  the  romances  of  Mrs  Radcliffe." 
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The  writer  o£  the  BiograpMcal  PreiSBMse  to  Cadell's  Edition  of  *  Eobimon  CnHoe, 
has  these  remarks  :— "  The  first  thinj?  that  most  strike  every  one  who  comparas  De  Foe 
with  any  other  writer  of  fictitious  narrative,  is  the  unequalled,  intense  reality  which  he 
throws  around  every  part  of  his  fiction.  With  such  exquisite  powers  of  &ncy  and  of 
wit  as  he  possessed,  no  one  ever  had  the  same  command  over  liimnfl^f  %q  jj^q  thoee 
powers,  wherever  it  was  fit  they  should  be  used,  without  suffering  the  pleasure  of  employ- 
ing them  to  lead  into  unnecessary  ornament.  He  never  describes  anything  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  description ;  everything  ia  strictly  subservient  to  the  r^n  matter  in 
hand  ;  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  serve  the  true  and  main  purpose  of  the  story ;  nothing 
added  only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  the  powers  of  the  writer.  Above  all,  in  three  of 
his  novels,  where  the  chief  personage  is  made  to  tell  his  own  stoiy,  it  is  wonderful 
what  superiority  this  part  of  his  skill  gives  De  Foe,  even  over  authors  of  much  higher 
powers,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  than  himself.  Others  may  invent  incidents  of  a  more 
happy  nature,  but  it  is  the  charm  of  De  Foe  that,  let  his  incidents  be  as  common-pLace 
as  may  be,  we  read  them  at  the  fiill  stretch  of  interest ;  simply  because,  for  the  mpraeat, 
the  irresistible  belief  is  upon  us  that  these  things  really  occurred  exactly  as  they  are  set 
down  in  the  book  before  us.  Nobody  ever  skips  over  a  page  or  two  in  one  of  his  tales, 
because  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  on,  and  suspects  that  the  story  will  be  just  as  intelligible 
without  what  he  is  passing  over  as  with  it.  We  are  bound  to  the  page  by  the  grave 
character  of  the  histozy,  at  the  same  time  that  we  read  it  with  the  delight  of  happiest 
fiction.  Every  thought  that  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  hero  is  set  down,  and  we 
feel  that  there  would  be  a  want  of  candour  in  refusing  to  see  what  it  was ;  we  are  gained 
over  to  his  side,  even  if  he  be  a  villain,  by  the  honesty  with  which  he  lets  us  into  the 
secrets  of  his  inmost  heart.  The  nature  that  is  so  communicative  cannot  be  entirely 
depraved ;  the  charm  of  frankness  and  confidence  overcomes  and  subdues  us.  The 
reader  is  made  the  father  confessor  of  him  that  addresses  him,  and  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  duty  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  anything  he  has  to  say. 

"  It  is  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  decide  by  what  particular  art  De  Foe  has  con- 
tinued to  make  his  stories  so  much  more  real  in  their  aspect  than  any  other  novelist  -  the 
chief  secret,  perhaps,  is  nothing  but  his  delight  in  giving  all  the  details  of  the  action  or 
course  of  thought  he  is  engaged  in.  Other  writers  give  us  the  main  points,  and  please 
us  by  the  opportunity  they  afford  us  of  filling  up  the  interstices  by  the  exercise  of  our 
own  imaginations  for  ourselves.  Such  is  not  the  way  of  De  Foe  ;  he  must  be  allowed  to 
tell  you  all,  or  he  wiU  tell  you  nothing.  He  stops  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  hoxzon 
of  the  plague  to  give  a  long  account  of  some  old  woman  stealing  beaver  hats  out  of  a 
warehouse  ;  a  trifling  matter  surely,  and  not  worthy  for  itself  of  being  told  among  the 
mass  of  bhwk  thoughts  and  doings  to  which  the  moral  corruption  of  the  pestilence  g»ve 
rise.  But  then  how  completely  this  trifling  circumstance  establishes  in  our  minds  the 
conviction  that  we  are  listening  to  the  narrative  of  a  true  and  authentic  eye-witness ;  not 
of  one  that  had  heard  of  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  and  is  employing  his  imagination  to 
body  forth  a  picture  of  which  the  outline  only  had  been  supplied  by  his  memory,  but  of 
one  that  had  walked  the  streets  of  London  during  the  awful  visitation,  with  all  his  per- 
sonal feelings  and  interests  alive  in  his  mind ;  surveying  the  dreary,  calamity-strnek 
city,  with  the  eyes  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  ;  but  still  remembering  his  own  concerns, 
and  watching,  like  a  careful  brother,  over  the  safety  ofhis  absent  brother's  storesihop. 
When  the  author  of  *  Tom  Jones,'  or  *  Roderick  Random,'  or  *  Gil  Bias,'  introdnees 
one  of  his  characters,  and  gives  you  a  full  description  of  his  person  and  attire  it  is 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  us  ;  when  the  author  of  *  Waverley  *  and  *  Iviuihoe' 
does  so,  it  is  from  the  delight  he  feels  in  communicating  the  vivacity  of  his  own  imitfina- 
tion  to  us,  and  bestowing  the  freshness  of  things  seen  on  the  phantoms  of  days  gone  by. 
When  De  Foe  does  the  same  thing,  it  is  because  the  nature  of  the  person  in  whose  moatfa 
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he  psto  the  deseription,  is  sneh  as  to  make  that  an  essential  part  of  his  communication » 
we  should  rather  say  of  her  communication,  for  he  commonly  takes  care  to  put  such 
details  into  the  mouth  of  a  female.  Roxana,  the  vain,  beautiful,  high-dressed  Roxana, 
never  mentions  a  beau  or  a  beUe,  but  she  must  tell  us  the  colour  of  his  breeches  or  the 
pattern  of  her  petticoat.  The  coarser  mind  of  Moll  Flanders  was  never  caught  by  such 
trifles  as  these ;  but  the  dwells  on  the  full  muscular  outline  of  her  Lancashire  husband's  leg, 
and  fills  half  a  doxen  pages  with  an  account  of  the  fiat  dishes  they  had  at  their  wedding 
sapper  at  the  inn.  Robinson  Crusoe  enumerates  every  nail  he  put  into  his  cabin  ;  but  then 
whatever  Robinson  Crusoe  had  was  the  woik  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  who  can  wonder 
at  the  pride  of  his  detail  %  The  only  novelist  that  ever  rivalled  De  Foe  in  this  point  of 
his  ait  was  Richardson,  but  that  is  not  the  only  particular  in  which  Richardson  is  the 
imitator  of  De  Foe. 

**  It  is  not,  however,  by  his  circumstantiality  and  spirit  of  minute  detail  alone  that 
De  Foe  gives  this  unequalled  effect  of  truth  and  reality  to  his  fiction.  These  are  the 
first  things  that  strike  the  reader's  fisncy ;  but  on  laying  down  any  one  of  his  works,  it  is 
felt  irresistibly  that  the  essence  of  the  charm  lies  in  something  far  deeper  than  these. 
All  other  novelists,  compared  with  him,  are  more  or  less  painters  of  the  ideal  in  human 
life ;  we  do  not  mean  of  the  bMU  ideal^  for  that  many  of  them  totally  despise  as  well  as 
he,  but  of  its  ideal  of  excitement.  He  paints  not  only  the  minute  items  of  human  life 
and  action  exactly  as  they  are,  but  its  whole  scope  and  tenor  also  is  viewed  and  repre- 
sented by  him,  and  by  him  alone,  exactly  as  it  is.  Others  carry  their  heroes  and  heroines 
through  all  varieties  of  fortune,  but  they  continue  everything  in  order  to  make  the 
interest  progressive,  and  the  last  scene  is  always  intended  to  be  the  exquisitely  interest- 
ing eatastrophe  of  a  throughout  interesting  tale.  De  Foe,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
shows  himself  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  prosaic  part  of  existence  is  far  greater  than 
the  poetic  ;  that  mountains  are  ever  succeeded  and  separated  by  valleys  ;  that  the  most 
romantie  avenue  often  conducts  into  a  dull  and  level  wideness  of  plain ;  and  that  the 
most  picturesque  of  rivers  expands  into  the  tameness  of  utility  before  it  melts  into  the 
an  equalizing  sea.  Instead,  therefore,  of  labouring  to  heighten  the  interest  of  one  scene 
above  that  which  has  gone  before,  he  is  contented  to  make  both  natural ;  and  never 
fesn,  if  they  be  so,  but  that  both  will  be  sufficiently  interesting.  His  lovers  are  not 
always  married,  nor  do  his  duellists  always  escape.  The  same  laws  by  which  men 
and  things  are  governed  in  the  world,  govern  them  in  his  representations  of  the  world ; 
an  unforeseen  storm  sinks  the  fairest  vessel  into  the  sea,  with  her  equipment ;  absence 
cools  the  most  ardent  lovers  ;  time  consoles  the  most  despairing  mourners ;  the  son- 
neteer bums  his  sonnets,  and  learns  to  laugh  at  himself;  and  the  widow's  heart  is 
made  to  sing  aloud  for  joy.    His  women  are  never  angels,  nor  his  misers  sentimental. 

**  The  writings  of  De  Foe  are  valuable  on  many  accounts,  but  for  nothing  so  much 
at  for  the  insight  they  give  us  into  the  true  character ,  and  habits  of  the  English  people, 
as  exemplified  in  walks  of  life  little  understood  or  far  less  happily  represented  by  the 
other  novelists  and  painters  of  manners  our  island  has  produced.  Without  reading  and 
studying  the  *  Religious  Courtship'  in  particular,  the  ^  Complete  English  Tradesman,' 
and  the  *  Family  Instructor,'  no  man  can  hope  to  understand  thoroughly  the  character 
and  numnerB  of  the  middle  classes  of  his  countrymen.  There  cannot  be  a  more  perfectly 
national  writer  than  De  Foe--every  thought  of  his,  every  word,  every  image  is  intensely 
English ;  there  is  not  one  page  in  his  works  that  does  not  remind  one  the  author  was 
honi  in  London,  and  lived  in  the  days  of  King  William  and  Q.ueen  Anne.  The  homely 
^y  in  which  he  looks  at  ever3rthing — ^the  sagacious  scorn  with  which  he  regards  all 
pretences  of  the  fine  and  the  romantic — his  thorough-going,  citizen-like,  substantial 
perception  of  the  prudent  and  the  seemly — ^his  broad,  buffeting  style  of  sarcasm — his 
deep,  sincere,,  masculine  patho8-~everything  about  him,  and  his  ^^  round,  unvarnished 
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tales,"  reminds  as  that  he  was  an  English  tradesman,  and  makes  us  honour  the  name  of 
an  English  tradesman  for  the  sake  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  When  he  walks  forth  into  the 
conntiy  (and  few  of  his  works  are  more  delightful  than  his  tours  through  England  and 
Scotland),  he  carries  all  the  prejudices  of  the  city  life  along  with  him,  and  describes 
whatever  he  sees  exactly  as  he  might  have  done  by  word  of  mouth  to  his  next  door 
neighbour  after  returning  from  an  actual  trip  in  the  way  of  business.  London,  and 
London  alone,  he  describes  with  all  the  warmth  and  fulness  of  a  lover.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  her  was  centred  his  idea  of  all  human  grandeur  and  magnifioence ;  and  who 
shall  say  that  he  was  mistaken  ?  Whig  and  Dissenter  as  he  was,  no  man  loved  and 
reverenced  all  the  old  institutions  of  his  country,  more  fervently  than  Daniel.  He 
triumphs  in  describing  the  superior  pomp  and  dignity  with  which  the  majesty  of 
England  was  surrounded  at  Whitehall,  and  half  forgets  his  puritanism  beneath  the 
vaults  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

"  De  Foe's  love  for  the  sea,  and  the  affiurs  of  the  sea,  was  another  strong  and  pre- 
vailing part  of  his  character  as  an  Englishman ;  and  it  is  traceable  more  or  less  in 
almost  all  his  writings.  Trade  was  his  original  destination,  and  he  understood  it 
thoroughly  in  all  its  branches  ;  his  study  of  the  trade  of  his  country  had  filled  him  with 
a  magnificent  sense  of  her  ocean  greatness,  and  no  man  could  have  conceived  some  of 
the  sublime  meditations  of  Robinson  Crusoe  but  a  citizen  of  the  Queen  of  Isles.  It  ia 
now  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  that  book  was  written,  and  who  shall  say  how 
many  young  hearts  have  in  that  time  been  smitten  by  its  means  with  their  first  love 
for  the  element  of  their  country's  pride  1  Every  English  lad  that  reads  ^  Robinson 
Crusoe '  has  his  little  canoe  and  his  mimic  ship,  and  so  long  as  the  Britiah  Jack 
sweeps  the  sea,  the  youngest  boy  that  rocks  upon  the  mast  will  exhibit  there  the  useful- 
ness of  those  lessons  of  resolution  and  contempt  of  danger  which  he  owes  to  *  Robinson 
Crusoe.'  It  is  here,  indeed,  that  the  chief  value  and  the  chief  merit  of  this  performance 
are  to  be  found.  The  happy  imagination  of  the  incidents  of  the  mariner's  life,  and  the 
profound  knowledge  of  man*B  nature  which  is  exhibited  in  the  workings  of  his  solitary 
soul,-— even  these  would  be  comparatively  nothing,  were  it  not  for  the  rich  moral  aim  to 
which  they  are  made  subservient.  The  superiority  of  man  to  all  external  evils,  his  desti- 
nation to  contend  with  difficulties,  and  his  duty  to  sustain  them,  and  his  pious  humility 
in  overcoming  them,— these  are  the  ideas  which  tliis,  the  most  moral  of  all  romances, 
throughout  displays  and  inculcates.  How  happy  that  the  book,  which,  as  Dr  Johnson 
says,  '*  nobody  ever  laid  down  without  wishing  it  longer,"  is  not  only  the  most  chamodng 
of  books,  but  the  most  instructive." 

The  following  criticism  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  worthily  conclude  this  por- 
tion of  the  work.  **  The  fertility  of  De  Foe  was  astonishing.  He  wrote  on  all  occa- 
sions and  on  all  subjects,  and  seemingly  had  little  time  for  preparation  upon  the  subject 
in  hand,  but  treated  it  from  the  stores  which  his  memory  retained  of  early  reading  and 
such  hints  as  he  had  caught  up  in  society,  not  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  upon 
him.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  he  possessed  a  powerful  memory  to  fumiah 
him  with  materials,  and  a  no  less  copious  vein  of  imagination  to  weave  them  up  into  a 
web  of  his  own,  and  supply  the  rich  embroidery  which  in  reality  constitutes  their  chief 
value.  His  language  is  genuine  EngUsh,  often  simple  even  to  vulgarity,  but  always  so 
distinctly  impressive  that  its  very  vulgarity  has  an  efficacy  in  giving  an  air  of  truth  or 
probability  to  the  facts  and  sentiments  it  conveys.  Exclusive  of  politics,  De  Foe's 
studies  led  chiefly  to  those  popular  narratives  which  are  the  amusement  of  children  and 
of  the  lower  classes ;  those  accounts  of  travellers  who  have  visited  remote  countries  ;  of 
voyagers  who  have  made  discoveries  of  new  lands  and  strange  nations  ;  of  pirates  and 
buccaneers  who  have  acquired  wealth  by  their  desperate  adventures  on  the  ocean. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  a  passage  in  his  '  Review,'  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
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Dampier,  a  mariner^  whose  seientifie  akiU  in  his  pvofesnon  and  power  of  litenuy  compo* 
sition  were  at  that  time  rarely  fovad  in  that  profesnony  especially  among  those  rough 
sons  of  the  ocean  who  acknowledged  no  peace  beyond  the  Line,  and  had  as  natural  an 
enmity  to  a  Sonth- American  Spaniard  as  a  greyhound  to  a  hare^  and  who,  though  distin- 
guished by  the  somewhat  milder  term  of  bncoaneer|  were  little  better  than  absolute 
pirates.    The  English  goTemment,  it  is  well  known,  were  not,  however,  very  active  in 
destroying  this  class  of  adventniers,  while  they  confined  their  depredations  to  the  Dutch 
and  Spaniards,  and  indeed  seldom  distnxbed  them  if  ihey  returned  from  their  roving  life, 
and  sat  down  to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten  gains.    The  eonrage  of  these  men,  the  wonderful 
risks  which  they  incurred,  their  hair^breadth  escapes,  and  the  romantic  countries  through 
which  they  travelled,  seem  to  have  had  infinite  charms  for  De  Foe.    All  his  works  on 
this  topic  are  entertaining  in  the  highest  degree,  and  remarkable  for  the  accnracy  with 
which  he  personates  the  character  of  a  buccaneering  adventurer.    De  Foe's  general 
acquaintanoe  with  nautical  affairs  has  not  been  doubted,  as  he  is  said  never  to  misapply 
the  various  sea  phrases,  or  show  an  ignorance  unbecoming  the  character  under  which  he 
wrote.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  familiar  with  foreign  countries,  their  produce,  their 
manners,  and  government,  and  whatever  rendered  it  easy  or  difficult  to  enter  into  trade 
with  them.    We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Purchas's  *  Pilgrim,'  Haklnyt's  *  Voyages,' 
and  the  other  ancient  authorities,  had  been  curiously  examined  by  him,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  friend  Dampier,  of  Wafer,  and  others  who  had  been  in  the  South  Seas,  whether  as 
privateers,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  upon  the  account, 

*^  Shylock  observes,  there  are  land  thieves  and  water  thieves  ;  and  as  De  Foo  was 

iuniliar  with  the  latter,  so  he  was  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  practices  and 

devices  of  the  former.    We  are  afraid  we  must  impute  to  his  long  imprisonment  the 

opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  thieves  and  mendicants,  their 

acts  of  plunder,  concealment,  and  escape.    But  whatever  way  he  acquired  his  knowledge 

of  low  life,  De  Foe  certainly  possessed  it  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  and  applied  it  in 

the  compodtion  of  several  works  of  fiction  in  the  style  termed  by  the  Spaniards  Gusto 

PieareicOy  of  which  no  man  was  ever  a  greater  master.    This  class  of  fictitious  narrative 

may  be  termed  the  Romance  of  Roguery,  the  subjects  being  the  adventures  of  thieves, 

;  rogues,  vagabonds,  swindlers,  viragoes,  and  courteians.    The  strange  and  blackguard 

I  scenes  which  De  Foe  describes  are  fit  to  be  oompared  to  the  '  Gipsy  Boys '  of  MuriUo, 

which  are  so  justly  admired  as  being,  in  truth  of  conception  and  spirit  of  execution,  the 

▼eiy  ckefdTiKUvre  of  art,  however  low  and  loathsome  the  originals  from  which  they  were 

taken.  , 

**  A  third  species  of  composition,  to  which  the  author's  active  and  vigorous  genius  was 

^  peculiarly  adapted,  was  the  account  of  great  national  convulsions,  whether  by  war,  or  by 

the  pestilence,  or  the  tempest.    These  were  tales  which  are  sure,  when  even  moderately 

,  well  told,  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  which,  narrated  with  that  impression  of  reality 

which  De  iPoe  knew  so  well  how  to  convey,  make  the  hair  bristle  and  the  skin  creep.   In 

!  this  manner  he  has  written  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  which  have  been  often  read  and 

,  quoted  as  a  real  production  of  a  real  personage.    Bom  himself  almost  immediately  after 

the  Restoration,  Dc  Foe  must  have  known  many  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 

civil  turmoils  of  1642-6,  to  which  the  period  of  these  memoirs  refers.    He  must  have 

lived  among  them  at  that  age  when  boys,  such  as  we  conceive  De  Foe  must  necessarily 

have  been,  cling  to  the  knees  of  those  who  can  teD  them  of  the  darings  and  the  dangers 

of  their  youth,  at  a  period  when  their  own  passions  and  views  of  pressing  forward  in  life 

have  not  begun  to  operate  upon  their  minds,  and  while  they  are  still  pleased  to  listen  to 

the  adventures  which  others  have  encountered  on  that  stage  which  they  themselves  have 

not  yet  entered  upon.    The  ^  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier'  have  certainly  been  enriched  with 

■ome  sndi  anecdotes  as  were  likely  to  fire  De  Foe's  active  and  powerful  imagination,  and 
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hint  to  him  in  what  colours  the  subject  onght  to  be  treated.  The  contrast,  for  instance, 
between  the  soldiers  of  the  celebrated  Tilly  and  those  of  the  illastrious  Gostayns 
Adolphus  almost  seems  too  minutely  drawn  to  have  been  executed  from  anything  short 
of  ocular  testimony.  But  De  Foe's  genius  has  shown,  in  this  and  other  instances,  how 
completely  he  could  assume  the  character  he  describes. 

''  Another  species  of  composition,  for  which  this  multifimous  author  showed  a  strong 
predilection,  was  that  upon  theurgy,  magic,  ghost-seeing,  witchcraft,  and  the  occult 
sciences.  De  Foe  dwells  on  such  subjects  with  so  much  unction  as  to  leave  as  little 
doubt  that  he  was  to  a  certain  point  a  believer  in  something  resembling  an  immediate 
communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  and  of  that  which  we  shall  in  future 
inhabit.  He  is  particularly  strong  on  the  subject  of  isecret  forebodings,  mysterious  im- 
pressions, bodements  of  good  or  evil,  which  arise  in  our  own  mind,  but  which  yet  seem 
impressed  there  by  some  external  agent,  and  not  to  arise  from  the  course  of  our  natural 
reflections.  *  •  *  The  general  charm  attached  to  the  romances  of  De  Foe  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  unequalled  dexterity  with  which  he  has  given  an  appearance 
of  REALITY  to  the  incidents  which  he  narrates.  Even  De  Foe's  deficiencies  in  style, 
his  homeliness  of  language,  his  rusticity  of  thought,  expressive  of  what  is  called  the 
Crassa  Minerva^  seem  to  claim  credit  for  him  as  one  who  speaks  the  truth,  the  rather 
that  we  suppose  he  wants  the  skill  to  conceal  or  disguise  it.  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted 
whether  De  Foe  could  have  changed  his  colloquial,  circuitous,  and  periphrastic  style  for 
any  other,  whether  more  coarse  or  more  elegant.  We  have  little  doubt  it  was  con- 
nected with  his  nature,  and  the  particular  turn  of  his  thoughts  and  ordinary  expressions, 
and  that  he  did  not  succeed  so  much  by  writing  in  an  assumed  manner,  as  by  giving  full 
scope  to  his  own.  The  air  of  writing  with  all  the  plausibility  of  truth  must,  in  almost 
every  case,  have  its  own  peculiar  value  ;  as  we  admire  the  paintings  of  some  Flemish 
artists,  where,  though  the  subjects  drawn  are  mean  and  disagreeable,  and  sncli  as  in 
nature  we  would  not  wish  to  study  or  look  close  upon,  yet  the  skill  with  which  they  arc 
represented  by  the  painter  gives  an  interest  to  the  imitation  upon  canvass  which  the 
original  entirely  wants.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  power  of  exact  and  circum- 
stantial delineation  is  applied  to  objects  which  we  are  anxiously  desirous  to  see  in  their 
proper  shape  and  colours,  we  have  a  double  source  of  pleasure,  both  in  the  art  of  the 
painter  and  in  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  subject  represented.  Thus  the  style  of 
probability  with  which  De  Foe  invested  his  narratives  was  perhaps  ill-bestowed,  or 
rather  wasted,  upon  some  of  the  works  which  he  thought  proper  to  produce  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  talent  throws  an  air  of  truth  about  the  delightful  history  of 
^  Robinson  Crusoe,'  which  we  never  could  have  believed  it  possible  to  have  united  with 
so  extraordinary  a  situation  as  is  assigned  to  the  hero.  All  the  usual  scaffolding  and 
machinery  employed  in  composing  fictitious  history  are  carefully  discarded.  The  early 
incidents  of  the  tale,  which  in  ordinary  works  of  invention  are  usually  thrown  out  as  pegs 
to  hang  the  conclusion  upon,  are  in  this  work  only  touched  upon,  and  suffered  to  drop  out 
of  sight.  Robinson,  for  example,  never  hears  anything  more  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
enters  Lockhart's  Dragoons  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  who,  in  any  common 
romance,  would  certainly  have  appeared  before  the  conclusion.  We  lose  sight  at  once 
and  for  ever  of  the  interesting  Xury ;  and  the  whole  earlier  adventures  of  our  voyager 
vanish,  not  to  be  recalled  to  our  recollection  by  the  subsequent  course  of  the  story.  His 
father — ^the  good  old  merchant  of  Hull — ^all  the  other  persons  who  have  been  originally 
active  in  the  drama,  vanish  from  the  scene,  and  appear  not  again.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  the  ordinary  romance,  where  the  author,  however  luxuriant  his  invention,  does  not 
willingly  quit  possession  of  the  creatures  of  his  imagination  till  they  have  rendered  him 
some  services  upon  the  scene  ;  whereas  in  common  life  it  rarely  happens  that  our  early 
acquaintances  exercise  much  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  our  future  life.'' 


De  Foe  waB  twice  married  ;  the  name  of  hig  firrt  wife  was  Mary,  tliat  of  his  second 
Snuannah,  Imt  fheir  maiden  names  are  not  known.  In  1706  he  appears  to  have  had  seven 
children,  hot  of  these  one,  Martha,  died  in  1707  at  Hackney,  and  was  carried  oat  of  the 
parish  to  he  hnried,  prohablj  in  Bnnhill  Fields,  the  common  receptacle  for  Dissenters. 
The  other  six  ehildien  sarrired  their  father.  The  eldest,  Daniel,  who  married  early  in 
Ufe,  and  had  several  children,  emigrated  to  Carolina  hetween  the  years  1725  and  1730, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  De  Foe's  second  son,  Bernard  (or,  as  Mr  Chalmers 
calls  him,  Benjamin)  assumed,  for  some  reason  or  other  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
the  naxne  of  Norton,  and  followed  his  &ther^s  profession  of  a  writer.  He  is  introduced 
in  the  'Duneiad '  as 

"  Norton,  from  Daniel  and  Ostrasa  iprung, 
BlesS'd  with  bis  father's  front  and  mother's  tongue. '*• 

The  imputation  rests  upon  no  hotter  evidence  than  this,  and  may  he  safely  dismissed 
as  nothing  more  than  a  random  shot  of  the  petulant  poet,  who  spared  no  man  in  his 
anger.  This  Norton  De  Foe,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  inferior  scribe.  He 
succeeded  Ridpath,  who  died  in  1726,  as  editor  of  ^  The  Flying  Post,'  and  is,  besides, 
author  of  *  A  Compleat  English  Dictionary,  by  B.  N.  De  Foe,  Gent.,  1736  ;*  *  Memoirs 
of  the  House  of  Orange  ;'  and  *  The  Life  of  Alderman  Barber.' 

De  Foe's  eldest  daughter,  Maria,  married  a  person  of  the  name  of  Langley ;  Hannah, 
the  second  daughter,  remained  single,  and  after  her  father's  death,  went  to  reside  at 
Winbome  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  As  she  lived  upon  her  own  property,  which  after- 
wards passed  to  a  nephew,  it  may  be  concluded  that  De  Foe's  daughters  succeeded  in 
recovering  their  estates  out  of  the  hands  of  their  brother.  From  a  document  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Upcott,  it  seems  that  Hannah  De  Foe  was  possessed  of  property  in  the  books  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  during  her  father's  lifetime.  She  died  26th  April,  1769,  and 
was  buried  at  Winbome.t  Henrietta,  the  third  daughter,  married  Mr  John  Boston,  of 
Mnch-Hadham,  a  man  of  good  family  and  estate  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  excise  at  Winbome,  and  died  there.  His  widow  died  March  6, 
1760,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  her  husband  and  sister.  Sophia,  De  Foe's 
youngest  daughter,  married  Mr  Henry  Mlgt,  tne  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  and 
dying  4th  January,  1762,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary-le-Strand.  Her 
husband  departed  this  life  26th  November,  1774,  in  his  77th  year.  Their  son,  David 
Eiskine,  so  named  after  his  godfather,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  the  author  of  *  The  Com- 
panion to  the  Playhouse.'  A  great  grandson  of  De  Foe  (it  is  not  known  from  which  of 
our  anthor^a  sons  he  was  descended)  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Jan.  2, 1771,  for  a  highway 
robbery,  flmd  a  brother  of  his,  named  Daniel,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  ran 
away  and  went  to  sea.  He  afterwards  became  cook  on  board  the  Savage  sloop  of  war, 
and  was  living  in  that  employment  in  1787.    The  circumstance  is  thus  mentioned  by  a 

*  Pope  had  collected  this  scandal  from  Savage,  who  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Author  to  be 

Let ' **  Had  it  not  been  an  bonester  livelihood  for  Mr  Norton  (Daniel  De  Foe*s  son  of  love  by  a 

lady  who  vended  oysters)  to  have  dealt  in  a  fiah-market,  than  to  be  dealing  out  the  dialect  of 
BiDingagate  in  *  The  Flying  Post.* " 

•f  The  late  Mr  Duncan,  formerly  Dissenting  minister  at  Winbome,  drew  up  a  history  of  his 
ehnreb,  in  which  he  says — '*  The  celebrated  Daniel  De  Foe  was  here  frequently.**  He  adds— 
**  I  am  in  possession  of  two  manuscript  volumes  of  Daniel  Do  Foo's ;  one  is  corrected  for  the  press, 
with  a  dc«lication.  He  wrote  a  neat,  fair  hand.  He  entitles  the  book  thus :  '  Historical  Collections ; 
or.  Memoirs  of  Passages  collected  from  several  Authors.  1682.'  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
pabH«bed,  1  have  olso  some  original  poems  of  his  in  his  own  handwriting.  He  was  truly  a  great 
man,  and  I  much  wonder  that  he  is  so  little  known  in  the  world  at  this  day,  either  by  men  of 
letters,  politics,  or  religion ;  for  he  certainly  had  his  shore  of  all  these,  particularly  the  two  latter.** 
Mr  WilKon  adds,  that  he  hod  made  careful  inquiry  for  these  MSS.,  but  without  success. 
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correspondent  of  ^  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  Edward  Herbert^  -who,  in  qMaldng  cf 
De  Foe,  says  :— "  His  grandson  (great  grandson)  is  at  this  time  oook  to  the  gentlemcoi 
of  the  gun-room  of  the  Savage  sloop  of  war.  Having  been  lately  smgeon  of  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  business  requiring  me  on  boaid  that  Tessel, 
I  casually  heard  a  Daniel  De  Foe  mentioned  among  the  seamen.  The  name  being  so 
familiar  to  me,  I  inquired,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  oonceming  his  family*  He  told  me 
bis  father  was  a  calico-printer  in  London,  who  had  fiuled  in  business ;  that  his  grand- 
father had  written  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  *  Hie  True-Bom  TCwgltalimAw^*  &o.  I  fdt  myself 
much  affected  when  I  saw  the  descendant  of  so  ing^enious  a  man  in  so  unworthy  a  ritni^ 
tion,  and,  making  the  circumstance  known,  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
gcutlemen  on  board.'*  From  this  branch  descends  the  present  representative  of  the 
family  of  De  Foe,  a  respectable  carpenter  and  packmg-case  maker,  in  Bedford  street, 
Covent  garden. 


THE  END. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  DANIEL  DE   FOE. 


1.  Speculum  Crape- Gownoram ;  or,  a  Looking 
glass  for  the  Young  Academicks,  new 
foyrd.  With  Reflections  on  some  of  the  late 
hifrh-flown  Sermons.  To  which  is  added,  an 
Essay  towards  a  Sermon  of  the  newest  Fa- 
shion. By  a  Guide  to  the  inferiour  Clergie. 
**  Ridentem  dicere  verum  quia  vetat.**  Lon- 
don :  printed  for  E.  Rydat,  1 682.  4to.  pp.  34. 

2l  Speculum  Crape- Gownorum,  the  second 
Part,  or  a  Continuation  of  Observations 
npon  the  late  Sermons  of  some  that  would 
be  thought  Goliahs  for  the  Church  of  En)?- 
land.  By  the  same  Author,  4to.  pp.  40.  R. 
Baldwin,  1662L 

a  A  Treatise  against  the  Turks.  (The  exact 
title  not  known.)    liondon.  1683. 

4  &  5.  Pamphlets  agaiost  the  Addresses  to  James 
IL    (The  exact  titles  not  known.)    1687. 

6.  A  Tract  upon  the  Dispensing  Power.     (The 

exact  title  not  known.)    1^7. 

7.  An  Essay  upon  Projects.    London  :  printed 

by  R.  R»  for  Thomas  Cockeril  at  the  comer 

of  Warwick   lane,  near   Paternoster  row. 

1697.    8yo.  pp.  950. 

T.  CodEerfl  aftenranb  tamoyed  from  the  eoner  of 
Wanrick  has  to  the  Poultiy,  wli«n  th«  followtng  title 
«M  printed,  ^iparaitlT  as  •  tabstitiito  for  the  abore  :— 
'  Sertml  Biears  relatuig  to  Acadomiet,  Banki,  Bank- 
rapes,  ChariQr-lottaxiea,  Coaxts  of  Endbieen,  Court  Mer- 
dunts.  Friendly  Sodetsea,  UighwaTs,  Peniion  Office,  Sea- 
men, Wafexing  ftc  Now  conunuaiQatcd  to  the  world  for 
pabtk  good.  T.  CockexO,  1700.'  Thia  work  cane  to  a 
leoond  edition  in  1702 ;  or  rather,  the  bookaeller  placed  a 
ae«  title-page  ttetoge  the  xemaiiaing  copies  ot  the  same 

as  follows: — 'fasays  upc 


nuncttion.  It  was  as  follows: — 'Xasays  upon  several 
Sab^ects;  or,  effectual  Waya  for  advandng  the  Interests 
of  the  Maticm;  wherein  are  plainly  laid  down  the  means 
by  «hiefa  Uie  sul]!}eeta  in  general  may  be  eaaed  and  en- 
nciied,  the  poor  reUered,  and  trade  Increased  in  the 
Bust  matfrial  branches  of  it,  Tia.  in  constituting  seamen 
to  dwin  and  the  nation's  advantage ;  for  encouragement 
of  merdiantB  and  merchandising ;  for  relief  of  the  poor 
b;  Uendly  aocietieB;  for  discouraging  vice,  end  en- 
cmngingTixtoe;  the  nseftilnniB  of  banks  and  assurances ; 
to  prevent  baakrupts,  widi  the  surest  way  to  recover 
bid  debts;  and  many  other  considerable  things  profitable 
sad  coodiftdag  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  nation  In 
fcnnaL  London :  printed  and  sold  ^  the  Bookadlen  of 
London  and  Weatmmster.    170S. 

8  An  Enquiry  into  the  ocoaskmal  Conformitv 
of  Disaeoters,  in  Cases  of  Preferment :  with 
a  Preface  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  occasioned  hy 
his  carrying  the  Sword  to  a  Conventicle. 
London:  printed  an.  dom.  1697.  4to.  pp.2B. 

This  tract  was  reprinted  in  1701,  with  a  Pxeflwe  to  Mr 

Bow. 


9  Some  Reflections  on  a  Pamphlet,  lately  puh- 

lished,  entitled  <An  Argument,  showing 
that  a  Standing  Army  is  inconsistent  with  a 
free  Government,  and  absolutely  destructive 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  English  Monarchy. 
London :  published  for  £1  W'hitlock,  near 
Stationers'  Hall.     1697.    4to.  pp.  2a 

10  An    Argument,   showing   that  a   Standing 

Army,  with  Consent  of  Parliament,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  free  Government,  and  ab« 
solutely  destructive  to  theConstitution  of  the 
EngHsh  Monarchy.  2  Chronic,  iz.  25.  Lon- 
don :  printed  for  E.  Whitlock,  near  Station- 
ers* Hall*    169a    4to.  pp.  26. 

11  The  Character  of  Dr  Annealey,  by  way  of 

Elegy.     1697. 

12  A  new  Discovery  of  an  old  Intriguet  *  Satyr : 

levelled  at  Treachery  and  Ambition.  Cal- 
culated to  the  Nativity  of  the  Rapparee 
Plot,  and  the  Modesty  of  the  Jacobite 
Cleivy :  designed  by  way  of  Conviction  to 
the  CXVII  Petitioners,  and  for  the  Benefit 
of  those  that  study  the  City  Mathematics. 
London.     1697. 

13  The  Poor  Man's  Plea,  in  relation  to  all  the 

Proclamations,  Declarations,  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, &c,  which  have  been,  or  shall  be 
made,  or  published,  for  a  Reformation  of 
Manners,  and  suppressing  Immorality  in  the 
Nation.  London :  print^  in  the  year  1698. 
4to.  pp.  31. 

14  The  Pacificator :  a  Poem.    London ;  printed 

and  are  to  be  sold  by  J.  Nutt,  near  Sta- 
Uoners*  Hall.     1700.     Folio. 

15  The  two  Great   Questions  considered: — 1. 

What  the  French  King  will  do  with  respect 
to  the  Spanish  Monarchy  ?  2.  What  Mea. 
sures  the  English  ought  to  take?  London  : 
printed  by  R.  T.  for  R.  Baldwin,  at  the  Bed- 
ford Arms,  in  Warwick  lane.  1700.  4to. 
pp.  28. 

16  The  two  Great  Questions  further  coiksidered : 

with  some  Reply  to  the  Remarks.  Non 
licet  hommem  mu&ebriter  rixare,  London. 
1700.    4to. 

17  The  Danger  of  the  Protestant  Religion  from 

the  present  Prospect  of  a  Religious  War  in 
Europe.     London.    1700.    4to. 

18  Six  Distinguishing  Characters  of  a  Pariia- 

ment  Man.    London.    1701.    4to. 
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19  The  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Stock-jobbing 

Elections  of  Parliament  Men.      London: 
'  printed  in  the  year  170L     4to.  pp.  27. 

20  The  Villany  of  Stock-jobbers  detected,  and 

the  Causes  of  the  late  Run  upon  the  Bank 
and  Bankers  discovered  and  considered. 
London:  printed  in  the  year  170L  4to.  pp.26. 

21  The    True    Bom    Englishman :     a   Satyr. 

*  Statuimus  pacem,  et  securitatem,  et  con- 
cordtam,  judicium  et  justiciam,  inter  Anglos 
et  Normandos,  Francos,  et  Britones  Wallise 
et  CornubiflB,  Fictos  et  Scotos  AlbanisB, 
similiter  inter  Francos  ct  Insulares  Pro- 
vincias  et  Patrias  quo  pertinent  ad  core 
nam  nostram  et  inter  omnes  nobis  subjectos, 
firmiter  et  inviolabiliter  observari.*'  Charta 
Regig  Wilhelmi  Conqubitoris  dc  pace  pub- 
lica.   Cap.  ].  London.    170L    4to.  pp.  60. 

22  The   Succession  to  the  Crown  of  England 

conndered.  London  :  printed  in  the  year 
170L    4to.  pp.  88. 

23  A  Memorial  from  the  Gentlemen  Freeholders 

and  Inhabitants  of  the  Counties  of , 

in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many  Thousands 

of  the  good  People  of  England.    London. 

1701. 

This  iB  the«clebratcd  Legion  Letter.  The  points  ofchuge 
brought  i^ainat  the  Commons  by  Legion  wereinfkiMd  into 
a  ballad,  and  publicly  cried  about  the  streets,  as  was  Le- 
gion himself,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  opponents.  To 
turn  the  edge  of  these  satires,  an  anonymous  writer  thought 
fit  to  reprint  them,  with  a  Commentary  of  his  own,  under 
the  title  of  *  The  Ballad ;  or  some  scurrilous  Reflections, 
in  verse,  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Honoiurable  House  of 
Commons,  answered  Stanza  by  Stanxa.  With  the  Me- 
morial, alias  Logion,  replied  to,  Paragraph  by  Paragraph. 
Iiondon :  printed  by  B.  Edwards.    1701.^ 

24  History  of  the  Kentish  Petition.     London. 

1701.    4to. 

25  The  Original  Power  of  the  Collective  Body 

of  the  People  of  England  examined  and  as- 
serted. With  a  double  Dedication  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  Parliament.  London. 
1701.     Folio. 

This  tract  was  reprinted,  in  1769,  by  R.  Baldwin  in 
Paternoster  row,  with  a  I>edIcation  "To  the  Lord  Mayor 

Seckford),  the  Aldermen  and  Commons  of  the  Gty  of 
ndon;"  and  again,  in  1790,  by  Mr  J.  Walker,  in  his 
Selection  from  the  writiogs  of  De  Foe. 

26  The  Present  State  of  Jacobitism  considered, 

in  Two  Queries : — 1.  What  Measures  the 
French  King  will  take  with  respect  to  the 
Person  and  Title  of  the  P.  P.  of  Wales? 
2.  What  the  Jacobites  in  England  ought  to 
do  on  the  same  Account?  London.  1701. 
4to.  pp.  22. 

27  Reasons  against  a  War  with  France ;  or,  an 

Argument,  showing  that  the  French  Khig's 
owning  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  no  sufficient 
Ground  of  a  War.  London :  printed  in  the 
year  1701.    4to.  pp.  90. 

28  A  Letter  to  Mr  How,  by  way  of  Rep1y*to  his 

Considerations  of  the  Preface  to  an  En- 
quiry into  the  occasional  Conformity  of 
Dissenters.     London.    1701.    4to. 

29  Legion's  New  Paper;  being  a  second  Me- 

morial to  the  Gentlemen  of  a  late  House  of 
Commons.  With  Legion's  humble  Address 
to  his  Majesty.  London  :  printed  and  sold 
by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and  West- 
minster.    1702.    4to.  pp.  20. 


30  The  Mock  Mourners :   a  Satyr,  by  way  of 

Elegy  on  Kinj  William.     By  the  Author  of 
*  The  True  Bom  Englishman.*    London  : 
printed  in  the  year  1702.    4to. 
Reprinted  in  '  Poems  on  AllUn  of  State.' 

31  The  Spanish  Descent;  a  Poem.    London. 

1702.    4to. 

32  A  New  Test  of  the  Church  of  England*s 

Loyalty ;  or,  Whiggisb  Loyalty  and  Church 

Loyalty  comparo£     Printed  m  the  year 

1702.    4to. 

There  is  another  tnet  published  in  1687,  under  the  same 
title  of  '  A  New  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's  Loyalty ;' 
which  is  often  confounded  with  our  author's  work. 

33  An    Enquiry    into   occasional    Conformity, 

showing  that  the  Dissenters  are  no  ways 
concerned  in  it.    London.     1702.     4to. 

34  Reformation  of  Manners:    a   Satyr,  **  Vas 

vobis  hypocritsB.**  Printed  in  the  year 
1702.    4to.  pp.  64. 

35  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters ;  or. 

Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
Church.     London :    printed  in    the    year 

1702.  4to.  pp.  29. 

36  A  Brief  Explanation  of  a  late  Pamphlet,  en- 

titled *The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis. 
senters.*  London :  printed  in  the  year 
170a    4to. 

37  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.    London:  printed 

in  the  year  1703.    4to.  pp.  24. 

38  More  Reformation,   a  Satyr  upon  Himself. 

By  the  Author  of  *  The  True  Born  English- 
man.'  London:  printed  in  the  year  1703i. 
4to.  pp.52. 

39  The  Shortest  Way  to  Peace  and  Union.    By 

the  Author  of  *  The  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters.*    London  :  printed  in  the  year 

1703.  4to.  pp.26. 

40  A   True  Collection  of  the  Writings  of  the 

Author  of  *The  True  Born  Englishman.* 
Corrected  by  Himself.  London  :.' printed 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  most  Booksellers  ia 
London  and  Westminster.  1703.  8vo. 
pp.465. 

The  fcrilowing  are  the  abridged  titles  of  the  pieces  con  - 
tained  in  it:— I.  The  True  Bom  Engliahman.     3.  The 
Mock  Mourners.     8.  Reformation  of  Manners.    4.  Clta- 
racter  of  Dr.  Annesley.    5.  The  Spanish  Descent    6.  Ori- 
ginal Power  of  the  People  of  Enffl^nd.     7.  The  -Free- 
holdem'  Plea  against  Stockjobbing  Elections  of  Paiii«- 
ment  Men.    8.  Reasons  against  a  War  with  France.  9.  An 
AivDment,  showing  that  a  Stuiding  Army,  with  CooaeRt 
of  Parliament,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  Frae  Government, 
ftc.    10.  The  Danger  of  the  Protestant  Religion  from  the 
present  Prospect  of  a  Relkiotts  War  in  Europe.    11.  The 
Villany  of  Stock'^bbers  detected.    12.  Six  Diatinniah- 
ing  Characten  of  a  Parliament  Man.    13.  Poor  Man^a 
Plea.    14.    Inquiry  into  occasional  Conformity;  witA    a 
Preface  to  Mr  How.     15.  Letter  to  Mr  How.     16.  Two 
Great  Questions  considered.    17.  Two  Great  Questions 
Auther  considered.    18.  Inquiry  into  occasional  Confor- 
mity, showing  that  tlM  Dissenters  are  noways  conoeracd 
in  it.    19.  A  New  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's  Loralty . 
20.   The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenten.    f  1.  A*  brief 
Explanation  of  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  '  The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters.'  22.  The  Shortest  Way  to  PeM;e 
and  Union.'    A  second  edition  of  this  Tolumc  with  aooie 
additions,  was  printed  in  1705. 

41  King  William's  Affection  to  the  Charch  of 
England,  examined.  London:  printed  "in 
the  year  1703.    4to.  pp.  26. 

42  The  Sincerity  of  the  Dissenters  vindicated 
from  the  Scandal  of  Occasional  Conforraity ; 
with  some  considotitions  on  a  late   book. 
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entitled  *  Moderation,  a  Virtae.*  London: 
printed  in  the  year  1703.  4to.  pp.  27. 
48  A  Challenge  of  Peace,  addressed  to  the 
whole  Nation ;  with  an  Inqniry  into  the  Ways 
and  Means  of  bringing  it  to  pass.  London : 
printed  in  the  year  170d>.    pp.  24. 

44  Peace  without  Union.      By  way  of  reply  to 

Sir  a  M ^'s    '  Peace  at  Home.*    Lon- 

don :  printed  in  the  year  17091    4to. 

45  Original  Right;  or  the  Reasonableness  of 
Appeals  to  the  People.  Being  an  Answer  to 
the  first  Chapter  in  Dr  Dairenant's  Essays, 
entitled,  *  Peace  at  Home  and  War  Abroad.' 
Printed  and  sold  by  R.  Baldwin,  near  the 
Oxford  Arms  in  Warwick  lane.  London : 
1704    4to.  pp.  aO. 

46  Dissenter^  Answer  to  the  High  Church 
Challenge.  London:  printed  in  the  year 
1704.    4to.  pp.  55. 

1 1  47  The  Christianity  of  the  High  Church  oon- 

I  sidered.   Dedicated  to  a  Noble  Peer.    Lon- 

II  don :  printed  in  the  year  1704.  4to.  pp.  20. 
,  48  Royal   Religion ;  being  some  Inquiry  after 

the  Piety  of  Princes,  with  remarks  on  a 
book,  entitled  *  A  Form  of  Prayers  used  by 
King  William.'  London:  printed  in  the 
year  1704.  '  4to.  pp.  27. 

49  Essay  upon  the  Regulation  of  the   Press. 

London:  1704 

50  The  Liberty  of  Episcopal  Dissenters  in  Scot- 

land truly  stated.  L<mdon :  printed  in  the 
year  1704. 

51  The  Parallel,  or  Persecution  of  Protestants 

the  Shortest  Way  to  prevent  the  Growth 
I        of  Popery  in  Ireland.    London :  1704. 

52  A  serious  Inquiry  into  this  grand  Question, 

whether  a  Law  to  prevent  the  occasional 
Conformity  of  Dissenters  would  not  be  in- 
eottststent  with  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and 
a  Breach  of  the  Queen's  Promise  ?  London : 
1704    4to. 

53  More  Short  Wars  with  the  Dissenters.  Lon- 

don: 1704.    4to.pp.  24. 
AdicitiMd  in  the  *Setiew'  of  April  29,  as  "  publlihed 
y«MenUj,  piiee  ad." 

54  The  Dfssenters  Misrepresented  and  Repre- 

sented.    London:  1704.     4to. 

55  The  Protestant  Jesuit  Unmasked ;  in  answer 

to  the  Two  Parts  of  Cassandra :  wherein  the 
author  and  bis  libels  are  laid  open,  with  the 
troe  reason  why  he  would  have  the  Dissen- 
ters humbled.     London:  1704. 

56  A  new  Test  of  the   Church  of  England's 

Honesty.     London:  1704.    4to.  pp.  24. 

57  The  Storm;  or  a  Collection  of  the  most  re- 

markable Casualties  and  Disasters  which  hap- 
pened in  the  late  dreadful  Tempest,  both  by 
Sea  and  Land.  <*  The  Lord  hath  his  way  in 
the  whiriwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  the 
clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet." — Nehe- 
niah  i  a  London:  printed  for  S.  Saw- 
bridge,  hi  Little  Britain,  and  sold  by  J.  Nutt, 
near  Stationers'  Hall    1704.    8vo.  pp.  272. 

,  I«(er  Mlilioiiti  of  the  work  were  lent  abroad  with  a  new 
^ii»u  follows:  'A  Collection  of  the  moct  remarkable 
CanultiM  and  Bisasten  which  happened  in  the  late 
drndM  Tempett,  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  on  Friday, 
Vo«anber20th,  1703.  To  which  it  added,  sereral  very  tur* 
prinqg  deUveranccs ;  the  natural  cautet  and  origin  of  winds ; 
of  th*  ofinton  of  the  ancients  that  this  island  was  more  snb- 
jMtto  stonns  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  With 
■*v<nl  odier  curioM  obaerradoiDa  upon  the  storm.   The 


whole  divided  into  chapter*,  under  proper^  heads. 

Second  Edition.  London :  printed  for  Geo. 

the  Three  Golden  Fbur-de-Lia,   In  Little  Britain,  and 


The 

Sawbridge,  at 


J.  Nutt,  in  the  SaToy.    Price,  bound,  te.'6d.'    The  matter 
in  both  editions  is  preciaely  the  same. 

58  Elegy  on  the  Author  of  <  The  True  Bom  Eng- 
lishman. With  an  Essay  on  the  late  Storm. 
By  the  Author  of  the  *  Hymn  to  the  PiUory.' 
London  :  1704.    4to.  pp.  56. 

50  A  Hymn  to  Victory.  London :  printed  for 
J.  Nutt,  near  Stationers'  HalL  1704.  4to. 
pp.  52. 

60  An  Inquuy  hito  the  Case  of  Mr  AsgiU's  Gene- 

ral Translation;  shewing  that  it  is  not  a 
nearer  Way  to  Heaven  than  the  Grave.  By 
the  Author  of  *  The  True  Born  Englishman.' 
"  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them 
strong  delusions."— 2 Thess.  il.  1 1.  London : 
printed  and  sold  by  J.  Nutt,  near  Stationers* 
Hall.     1704.    8vo.  pp.  4a 

61  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,  and  Employing  the 

Poor,  a  Grievance  to  the  Nation.  Being 
an  Essay  upon  this  great  Question,  whether 
Workhouses,  Corporations,  and  Houses  of 
Correction  for  Employing  the  Poor,  as  now 
practised  in  England,  or  Parish-stocks,  as 
proposed  in  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled  *A 
Bill  for  the  Better  Relief,  Employment,  and 
Settlement  of  the  Poor,  &&,*  are  not  mis- 
chievous to  the  Nation ;  tending  to  the  De- 
struction of  our  Trade,  and  to  increase  the 
Number  and  Misery  of  the  Poor.  Addressed 
to  the  Parliament  of  England.  London : 
printed  and  sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  Lon* 
don  and  Westminster.     1704.    8vo.  pp.  28. 

62  A  Review  of  the  Afihirs  of  France,  and  of  all 

Europe,  as  influenced  by  that  Nation :  being 
Historical  Observations  on  the  Public  Trans- 
actions of  the  World,  purged  from  the  Errors 
and  Partiality  of  News-writers  and  petty 
Statesn^en  of  all  sides.  With  on  entertaining 
Part  in  every  Sheet,  being  Advice  from  the 
Scandal  Club  to  the  curious  Enquirers ;  in 
Answer  to  Letters  sent  them  Tor  that  pur- 
pose. London :  printed  in  the  year  1705. 
4to.  pp.  456. 

63  The  Double  Welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Mari- 
'    borough.    By  the  Author  of '  The  True  Born 

Englishman.'  London :  printed  for  Ben- 
jamin Bragge,  in  Ave  Maria  lone,  Ludgate 
street.     1705.     4to.  ' 

64  Party  Tyranny;   or,  an  Occasional  Bill  in 

Miniature;  as  now  practised  in  Carolina. 
Humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  both 
Houses  of  Pariiament.  London :  printed  in 
the  year  1705.    4to.  pp.  30. 

65  Advice  to  all  Parties.  By  the  Author  of '  The 

True  Bom  Englishman.'  London:  printed 
and  are  to  bo  sold  by  Benj.  Bragge,  at  the 
Blue  Ball,  in  Ave  Maria  lane.  1705.  Price 
6d.     4to.  pp.  24. 

66  Writings  of  the  Author  of  *  The  True  Bom 

Englishman*  (a  second  Volume  oQ;  some 
whereof  never  before  published.  Corrected 
and  enlarged  by  the  Author.  1705.  The 
following  are  the  Pieces  in  this  Volume  :— 
1.  A  New  Discovery  of  an  old  Intrigue.  2. 
More  Reformation.  3.  An  Elegy  on  the 
Author  of  *  The  Trae  Bora  Englishman.'  4. 
The  Storm,  an  Essay.  5.  A  Hymn  to  the 
Pillory.     6.  A  Hymn  to  Victory.     7.  The 
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Pacificator.  8.  The  Double  Welcome  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  9.  The  Dissenter's 
Answer  to  the  High  Church  Challenge.  10. 
A  Challenge  of  Peace  to  the  whole  Nation. 
1}.  Peace  without  Union.  12.  More  Short 
Ways.  18.  A  new  Test  of  the  Church  of 
.  England's  Honesty.  14.  A  Serious  Inquiry. 
15.  The  Dissenter  Misrepresented,  and  Re- 
presented. 16.  The  Parallel.  17.  Gi^ii^ 
Aims  ho  Charity.    IS.  Royal  Religion. 

A  tliird  EdiMoOf  or  p«rhapB  t^  remainder  of  tUe  in- 
preniona  of  the  first,  was  published  in  1710,  with  the 
addition  of  a  key  to  many  of  Ae  names.  They  wen  sold 
hy  Jol^a  Morphew,  near  Stationers'  Hall,  price  IJts. 

67  The  Consolidator ;  or,  Memoirs  of  Sundry 

Transactions  from  the  World  in  the  Moon. 
Translated  irom  the  Lunar  language  by  the 
Author  of  *The  True  Born  Engushman.' 
London:  .printed  and  are  to  be -sold  by 
'  Benjamin  Bragge,  at  the  Blue  Ball,  in  Ave 
Maria  lane.    1705.    8vo.  pp.  960. 

.*  The  Coniolldatoi'  gave  birth  to  two  half-aheat  Tracts : 
they  are  entitled  'A  Journey  to  the  World  in  the  Moon/ 
by  the  Author  of  'The  True  Bom  Englishman.'  Frinied  in 
the  year  1705.  4to.  And  the  other,  '  A  Second  andmore 
strange  Journey  to  the  World  in  tha  Moon ;  oontaii|ing  a 
ocnnical  description  of  that  ooantry,  with  the  chaxacten 
and  humours  of  tiie  inhabitants,  &&;  by  the  Author  of  *  The 
True  Bom  Englishman.'  Printed  in  the  year  1705.'  4to. 
At  the  end  of  the  flxst  Tract  is  the  foUowing  adTortiae- 
ment:  "  Them  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  speedily  be 
published.  '  A  Letter  from  the  Han  in  the  Moon  to  the 
Author  of  the  True  Bom  Englishman ;'  containing  a  Taiie^ 
of  diverting  news  and  f^*p*ii*M\  intrigues  relating  to  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  affldxs  in  EqXope."  All  these  were  piracies 
fitan  the  autbor^s  book,  and  criad  about  the  streetf  at  alow 
price,  for  the 'benefit  of  some  needy  and  unprincipled 
printer. 

68  The  Experiment;  or,  the  Shortest  Way  with 

the  Dissenters  Exemplified.    Being  the  Case 

of  Mr  Abraham  Gill,  a  Dissenting  Minister 

of  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  a  iuU  Account  of  his 

being  sent  for  a  Soldier,  by  Mr  Fern  (an 

ecclesiastical  Justice  of  the  Peace)  and  other 

Conspirators.     To  the  eternal  Honour  of  the 

Temper  and  Moderation  of  High  Church 

Principles.  Humbly  dedicated  to  the  Queen. 

London :  printed  and  sold  by  B.  Bragge,  at 

the  Blue  Ball,*  in  Ave  Maria  lane.     1705. 

4to.  pp.  SS. 

The  remaining  copies  of  this  Tract  were  sent  forth  in 
1707,  with  the  foUaf^Nfing  new  title :  '  The  Modesty  and  Sin- 
oeri^  (rfthbse  worthy  uentlenien,  commooaly  cidled  H^ 
C^nreUsien,  EatempUfied  in  a  Modem  Instance.'  Most 
humbly  dedicated  to  her  Via^ty,  and  her  Hi^  Court  of 
Parliament  London :  printca  and  sold  by  B.  Bmgge,  in 
Paternoster  row.    1707. 

e9  The  Byet  of  Poland ;  a  Satyr.     Printed  at 
pantzick  in  the  year  1705.    4to.  pp.  00. 

70  High  Church  Legion ;  or,  the  Memorial  Ex- 

amined ;  being  a  new  Test  of  Moderation, 
as  it  is  recommended  to  all  that  love  the 
Church"  of  England' and  the  Constitution. 
London :  printed.in  the  year  1705.  4ta  pp. 
21. 

71  A  Dedaration  without  Doors.     By  the  Au- 

thpr  of/  The  True  Bom  Englishman.'  Sold 
by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and  West- 
minster.   1705l    4to. 

73  An  Answer   to  Lord  Haversham's  Speech. 
London.     1705.    4to. 
A  half  sheet,  reprinted  ttom  the  'Review'  for  the  24th 


7a  A  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  called  *The  Lord  Ha- 
versham's  Vindication  of  his  Speech,*  &c:  By 
the  Author  of  the  *  Review.'  London : 
printed  in  the  year  1706.    4to.  pp.  93. 

74  A  True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one 

Mrs  Veal,  the  next  day  after  her  Death,  to 
one  Mrs  Bargrave  at  Canterbury,  the  8tti 
of  September,  1706.  Which  Apparition  re- 
commends the  perusal  of  Drelincourt's  Book 
of  Consolations  against  the  Fear  cf  Death. 
London.     1705.    4to. 

75  A  Review  of  the  Affiedrs  of  Wance ;  with  Ob- 

servations on  Transactions  at  Home.  Vd.  IL 
London :  printed  In  the  year  1705.  4to. 
pp.  55& 

76  Hymn  to  Peace;  ooeasioned  by  the  Two 

Houses  Joinii%  fa  one  Address  to  the 
Q«een.  By  the  Author  of  *The  True 
Bom  Engli&man.'  London:  printed  for 
John  Nutt,  near  SUtioners*  HaU.  1706. 
4ta    pp.  6a 

77  Remarks  on  the  Btli  to  prevent  Frauds  com- 

mitted bv  Bankrupts ;  with  Observations 
on  the  Eflfect  it  may  have  upon  Trade.  Lon- 
don r  printed  in  the  year  1706.    4to.  pp. 
.  20.  . 

78  A  Preface  to  a  Ne«r  Edition  of  De]aane*s 

Plea for'theNdnoanformists.  London.  1706. 

79  A  Sermon  preached  by  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe, 
'    on   the    Ftetlng^up   of  Dr  Burgess's  late 

Meeting  flouae.  Taken  l^om  his  *  Review  ' 
of  Thursday,  20th  of  June,  1706.    4to. 

80  Jure  Divine  (   a  Satyr,  in->2  Books.    By  the 
.    Author  of  *  The  Trna  Bom  Englishman.' 

*^  O  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  hsee  nascuntur  in 
horiis  numina.'*  •  London :  printed  in  the 
year  1706.     Fotto.    <pp.  946.     Prefroa,  28. 

TheSro.  editiomof  diesamedalelsspiiilsas,  aadftall  of 
blmden  of  evoy  deworijptieo.  •  Mon  IMR  a  ossktusy  after 
the  appei^ance  of  De  Foe's  work.  It  waapartialbr reviTed 
by  a  livii^  political  writer  in  a'  pamphlet  entxiled,  '  Tbe 
Right  DiVine  of  ^ings  to  goTem  wroag.  '  DedkaaAed  to 
tht Holy AlUaast.  Bytk« Auftot of' The FpUtisal House 


that  Jack  buUt.'    London :  |cialBd  ibr  WiHisja  Hone.  45 

Lu^gataatieeL    uai.'  .    .       '       • 

81  The  Advantages  of  the  Act  of  Secority,  conn* 
pared  with  thoae  of  ihft  hitaaded  Unioa  ; 
founded  on  the  Revoltflion  Prinelples.  By 
D.  De  Poe.  London.  1706l  4to. 
8Sfr  An  Essay  at  Removte  Kational  Prejudices 
against  a  Union  with  Seotknd.  To  be 
ooatinued  daring  the  Tieoly  beia.  London 
and  Edinburgh:  printed  in  the  year  1706. 
4to.    pp.60: 

88 — 1  Part  II 

84 ^ ,—.    **    III 

85 ^ «    IV.;    with 

Reply  to    Mr    H— dges,  and  some 


86 

87 


Authors  who  have  printed  their  Objections 
against  an  Union  with  England.  4to.   1706 

: ' Party.    1706. 

VL  1707. 
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88  Caledonia;  a  Poenr  In  Honour  of  Scotland 
and  the  Soots  Nation.  In  Three  PartL 
Edinburgh :  printed  by  the  Heirs  and  Success 
son  of  Andrew  Anderson,  Printer  to  the 
Queen's  Most  Bxcellent  Majesty.  An.  Dona. 
1706.     Folio,  pp.  60. 

An  8to.  edition  of  this  work  was  pdoled  in  faondoa  im 

thj  fpllowijig  yefir,  pn^  iwP^^fF  '\s^  \1^ 


THE  WORKS  OF  DANIEL  DE  FOE. 


89  The  Dissenters  in  England  Vindicated  from 
some  Reflections  in  a  late  Pamphlet  called, 
*  Lawful  Prejudice^,*  &c     London.     1707. 

90  Tbe  Dissenters  ^^dicated ;  or  a  Short  View 
of  the  Present  State  of  the  Protestant  Re. 
ligion  m  Britain,  as  ft  is  now  professed  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Scotland^  and  the  Dis- 
senters in  both.  In  answer  to  some  Reflee- 
tions  in  Mr  Webster's  Two  Books  pub- 

lished in  Scotland.     London :  printed  in  the 
j         vearl707.    8vo.  pp.  48. 
I'  91  A  Voice   from   the  South;  or,  an  Address 

from  some  Protestant  Dissenters  in   Eng- 
!       land  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.    1707.  4to. 

I     Ani«ieihwt,  repifaifttdiB  tilw 'Bariew*  for  Ifey  lA 

'   and  15. 

I' 

!  92  Tff^o  Great  Questions  considered  with  regard 
to  the  Union,    1707. 

*  93  The  Quaker's  Sermon  on  the  Union.  Being 
tbe  only  Sermon  preached  by  that  sort  of 
People  on  that  Subject.     London.     1707. 

94  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  English  Nation, 

Vo).  IIL      London :   printed    in  the  year 
1706.    4to.  pp.  68a 

95  The  Union  Proverb. 

If  Slddasw  hsa  •  tap^ 
flcruilU  vols  ftill  iraU  of  that 

Setting  forth— 1.  The  Necessity  of  Uniting. 
2.  The  good  Consequences  of  Uniting^  S, 
The  Happy  Union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
in  case  of  a  Foreign  Invasion.  "  Felix  nuem 
I        ^aciuntaiienapericulacantum."  4to.    1706. 


Erprinted  in  the  3rd  ediaon  of  'Dyke's  Eaglish  Ffoverbs.' 

Uodtin. 

96  A  Rcricw  of  the  Stote  of  the  British  Nation. 
Vol.  IT.  London:  printed  in  the  year 
ITOa    4to.     pp.  700. 

07  The  Scots  Narrative  examined ;  or,  the  Case 
of  the  Episcopal  Mhiisters  in  Scotland 
stated,  and  the  late  Treatment  of  them  m  the 
City  of  Edhiburgh  inquired  into.  With  a  brief 
Examin^tioQ  into  tbe  Reasonableness  of  the 
grievous  Complaint  of  Persecution  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  Defence  of  the  Magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  in  their  Proceedings  there.  Being 
some  Remarks  on  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled 
•  A  Narrative  of  the  late  Treatment  of  the 
Episcopal  Mhiisters  within  the  City  of  Edii^ 
burgh,'  &a  London :  printed  in  the  year 
1709.    4to.  pp.  41.     Postscript,  x. 

96  Tbe  History  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain. 
Edinburgh  :  printed  bv  the  Heirs  and  Sue 
eessors  of  Andrew  Anderson,  Printer  to  the 
Queenli  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  An. 
Dom.  1709.  Folio,  pp.  685.  Preface,  xxxiL 
lUpriatad  in  U12,  snd  «sin  in  1 786. 

9d  An  Answer  to  a  Paper  ooncerning  Mr  De 
Foe^  against  the  Utotory  of  the  Union. 
Edinhuigh.  1709.    4to. 

A  liagle  ilwtt. 

1<M)  A  Reproof  to  Mr  dvk.  and  a  brief  Vbdi- 
catiott  of  Mr  De  Fae.    £4iiibaigfa.    1709. 

Anngk 


^l  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation. 
Y^^'     London:    printed   in  the  year 
inoi^-    4to.  pp.  683. 
i««  Tbe  Nfw  Wonder ;  or  a  THp  l9  St  Paull, 


By  the  Author  of '  The  True  Bom  English- 
man.'    Printed  in  the  year  1710.     8vo. 

103  A  Letter  from  Captain  Tom  to  the  Mob  now 

Raised  by  Dr  SacheverelL  London :  J. 
Baker.     1710. 

104  Instructions  from  Rome,  in  favour  of  the 

Pretender.  Inscribed  to  the  most  elevated 
Don  Sacheverellio,  &nd  his  brother  Don 
l^ginisco;  and  which  all  Perkinites,  Non< 
jurors,  High-  flyers.  Popish  desirers,  Wooden- 
sboe  admirers,  and  absolute  Non-resisitancc 
drivers,  are  obliged  to  pursue  and  maintain, 
under  pain  of  his  Unholiness's  Damnation, 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  intended  subver- 
sion of  a  Government  fixed  upon  Revolu- 
tion Principles.  London  :  J.  Baker.  Re- 
gistered in  the  Stationers*  Hall  Book. 
1710.    8vo. 

105  A  Review  of  the  British  Nation.     Vol.  VL 

London :  printed  in  the  year  1710.    4to. 

pp.  eoa 

106  An  Essay  upon  PnbHe  Credit     Being  an 

Inqmry  how  the  Publie  Credit  eame  to 
depend  upon  the  Change  of  the  Ministry, 
or  the  Dissolutions  of  Pariiaments;  and 
whether  It  does  so,  or  no?  With  an 
Argument  proving  that  tbe  public  credit 
may  be  upheld  and  maintained  in  this 
nation,  and  periiaps  brought  to  a  greater 
height  than  it  ever  yet  arrived  at,  thdugh 
all  the  changes  or  dissolutions  already  made, 
pretended  to,  and  now  discoursed  of,  should 
come  to  pass  in  the  world.  London.  I7I0L 
8vo. 

107  An  Essay  upon  Loans ;  or  an  Argument, 

proving  that  substantial  Funds,  settled  by 
Parliament,  with  the  Encouragement  of 
Interests,  and  the  Advances  of  prompt 
Payment  usually  allowed^  will  bring  in 
Loans  of  Money  to  the  Exchequer,  in  spite 
of  all  the  Conspiraciea  of  Pbrties  to  the 
contrary;  while  a  just,  honourable,  and 
punctual  Performance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  supports  the  Credit  of  the 
Nation.  By  the  Author  ef  the  *  Essay  on 
Credit.'      London.     1710.    8vo.  pp.  27. 

108  A  New  Test  of  the  Sense  of  the  Nation. 

Being  a  modest  Comparison  between  the 
Addresses  to  the  late  King  James  and 
those  to  her  present  Majesty,  in  order  to 
observe  how  far  the  Sense  of  the  Nation 
may  be  judged  of  by  either  of  them.  Lon- 
don: printed  ia  the  year  1710.    Sva  pp. 

01. 

109  A  Word  agamst  a  New  Election  i  that  the 

People  of  England  may  see  the  happy 
Difference  between  English  Liberty  and 
French  Slavery,  and  may  consider  well 
before  they  make  the  Exchaage.  Printed 
in  the  year  1700.    Svo.  pp.  23^ 

110  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation. 

Vol.  YIL    London:  printed  ia  the  year 

1711.  4to.  pp.  eao, 

111  An  Essay  on  the  South  Sea  Trade ;  witb 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Grounds  and  Reasons 
of  the  present  Dislike  and  Gomplamt  against 
the  Settiement  of  a  South  Sea  Company. 
By  the  Author  of  ihn  *  Review/  I^ondon.  | 
17ia    Svo, 

lia  Blem  Opinlooi  About  Mr  H~-7 1  witb 
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ObservatioiM.      London:  printed  for  J. 
Baker.     1711.    Ovo.  pp.  89. 
An  Essay  at  a  plain  Exposition  of  that  dif- 
ficult Phrase—'  A  Good  Peace.'    Printed 
for  J.  Baker.    1711.    8vo.  pp.52. 

The  Felonious  Treaty;  or,  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Reasons  which  moved  his  late  Majesty 
King  William,  of  glorious  Memory,  to 
enter  into  a  Treaty  at  two  several  times 
with  the  King  of  France  for  the  Partition 
of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  With  an  Essay 
proving  that  it  was  alwavs  the  Sense,  both 
of  King  William  and  of  all  the  Confederates, 
and  even  of  the  Grand  Alliance  itself,  that 
the  Spanish  Monarchy  should  never  be 
united  in  the  Person  of  the  Emperor.  By 
the  Author  of  the  *  Review.'  London : 
printed  and  sold  by  J.  Baker.  1711.  Price 
6d.    8vo.  pp.  48. 

An  Essay  on  the  History  of  Parties  and 
Persecution  in  Britain :  beginning  with  a 
brief  Account  of  the  Test  Act,  and  an 
Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons,  the 
Original,  and  the  Consequences  of  the 
occasional  Conformity  of  Dissenters;  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  several  Attempts 
already  made  and  now  mddog  for  an  Oc- 
casional Bill ;  enquiring  how  far  the  same 
may  be  esteemed  a  A«servation  to  the 
Church,  or  an  Injury  to  the  Dissenters. 
London:  printed  for  J.  Baker.  171 L 
8vo.  pp.  48. 

The  Conduct  of  Parties  in  England,  more 
especially  of  those  Whigs  who  now  appear 
against  the  new  Ministry  and  a  Treatv  of 
Peace.  Printed  in  the  year  1712.  8vo. 
}p.  62. 

he  present  State  of  Parties  in  Great  Britahi, 
particularly  an  Inouiry  mto  the  State  of 
the  Dissenters  in  England,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians in  Scotland ;  their  Religious  and 
Political  Interest  consiidered,  as  it  respects 
their  Circumstances  before  and  since  Uie 
late  Acts  against  Occasional  Conformity 
in  England ;  and  for  Toleration  of  Common 
Prayer  in'Scotland.  1712.  London :  printed 
and  sold  by  J.  Baker,  in  Paternoster  row. 
Price  58.    8vo.  pp.  S52. 

A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation. 
Vol.  VIII.  London:  printed  in  the  year 
1712.    4to.  pp.84a 

A  seasonable  Caution  and  Wamhig  against 
the  Insinuations  of  Papists  and  Jacobites 
in    favour   of  the  Pretender.     London: 

1712.  8vo. 

An  Answer  to  the  Question  that  Nobody 
thinks  oi;  viz.  But  what  if  the  Queen 
should  die?  London:  printed  for  J.  Baker. 
17ia    8vo.  pp.  44. 

Reasons  against  the  Succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  with  an  Inquiry  how  far  the 
Abdication  of  King  James,  supposing  it  to 
be  legal,  ought  to  affect  the  Person  of 
the  Pretender.  "  Si  populus  vult  decipi, 
decipiatur."  London:  printed  for  J.  Baker. 

1713.  8vo.  pp.  45. 

And  what  if  the  Pretender  should  come  ? 
or,  some  Considerations  of  the  Advantages 
and  real  Consequences  of  the  Pretender's 
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possessing  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
London:  printed  for  J.  Baker.   17181   8vo. 

123  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation. 

Vol.  IX.  London:  printed  in  the  year 
17ia 

124  An  Essay  on  the  TVeaty  of  Commerce  with 

France;  with  necessary  Expositions.  Prov. 
xviti.  12.  London:  printed  for  J.  Baker. 
17ia    8vo.  pp.  44. 

125  A  General  History  of  Trade ;  and  especially 

considered  as  it  respects  the  British  Com- 
merce,  as  well  at  Home  as  to  all  Parts  of 
the  World ;  with  Essays  upon  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  Trade  in  particular.  To  be 
continued  monthlv.  1st  August,  17ia  8vo. 
Price  6d.     J.  Baker. 

126  A  General  History  of  Trade ;  and  especially 

considered  as  it  respects  the  British  Com- 
merce, as  well  at  Home  as  to  sll  Parts  of 
the  Worid :  with  a  Discourse  of  the  Use  of 
Harbours  and  Roads  for  Shipping,  as  it 
relates  particularly  to  the  filling  op  the 
Harbour  of  Dunkhrk.  This  for  the  month 
of  July.    15th  August,  171a   8vo.  Price  6d. 

127  Whigs   turned    Tories;    and    Hanoverian 

Tories,  from  their  avowed  Principles,  proved 
Whigs;  or,  each  Side  in  the  other  mis. 
taken ;  being  a  plain  Proof  that  each  Party 
deny  that  Charge  which  the  others  brin^ 
against' them;  and  that  neither  Side  will 
disown  those  which  the  others  profess; 
with  an  earnest  Exhortation  to  all  Whigs, 
as  well  as  Hanoverian  Tories,  to  lay  aside 
those  uncharitable  Heats  among  such  Pro* 
testants,  and  seriously  to  consider,  and 
effectually  to  provide  against  those  Jacobite. 
Popish,  and  Conformmg  Tories,  whose 
principal  Ground  of  Hope  to  ruin  all  sin- 
cere Protestants,  is  from  those  unchristiaii 
and  violent  Feuds  among  ourselves.  LgouIod  : 
printed  for  J.  Baker.     17ia    8vo. 

128  A  Letter  to  the  Dissenters.     London  t    sold 

by  John  Morphew,  near  Stationers'  HaU. 
1714.     Price  6d.    8vo. 

129  The  Remedy  worse  than  the  Disease;  or. 

Reasons  against  passing  the  Bill  for  pre- 
venting the  Growth  of  Schism;  to  which 
is  added,  a  brief  Discourse  on  Toleration 
and  Persecution,  showing  their  unavoidable 
effects,  good  or  bad;  and  proviog  that 
neither  Diversity  of  Religion,  nor  Diversi^ 
in  the  same  Religion,  are  dangerous,  much 
less  inconsistent  with  good  Government ;  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Noble  Eul.  *<  Hsbc  sunt  enlm 
fundamenta  firmissima  nostrss  libertatia, 
sui  quemque  juris  et  retinendi  et  dimit- 
tendi  esse  dominum  :** — Cicero  in  Oral,  pro 
Balbo.  London  t  printed  for  J.  Baker. 
1714.    8vo.  pp.  4a 

130  Advice  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  with 

respect  to  Two  important  Points  of  their 
future  Conduct.  1.  What  they  ought  to 
expect  from  the  King.  2.  How  they  ought 
to  behave  to  him.  London :  printed  for  J. 
Baker,  in  Paternoster  row..  1714.  Price 
6d. 

131  The   Secret  History  of  the  White  Staff; 

being  an  Account  of  Affairs  under  the 
Conduct  of  several  late  Ministers,  and  of 
what  might  probably  have  happened^  if  her 
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Majesty  had  not  died.  London :  J.  Baker. 
1714.    8vo.   pp.  7L 

132  The  Secret  History  of  the  White  Staff; 
being  an  Account  •  of  Affairs  under  the 
Condact  of  several  late  Ministers,  and  of 
what  might  probably  have  happened,  if  her 
Majesty  had  not  died.  London :  J.  Baker. 
Part  II.     1714. 

ISS PartllL     1715. 

134  A  Reply  to  a    traitorous  Libel,    entitled 

*  English  Advice  to  the  Freeholders  of 
Great  Britain.'  London:  printed  for  J. 
Baker.     1715.  8vo.  pp.  40. 

135  A  Hymn  to  the  Mobl     London :   printed 

and  sold  by  S.  Popping,  in  Paternoster 
rotr.     1715.    8vo.   pp.  40. 

136  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  though  it  be 

of  his  worst  Enemies ;  by  Daniel  I^  Foe ; 
beiog  a  true  Account  of  his  Conduct  in 
Public  Affairs.  Jeremiah  xviL  18.  Lon- 
don :  printed  for  J.  Baker.  1715.  8vo. 
pp.  5a 

137  The  FamQy  Instructor;  in  Three  Parts; 

with  a  Recommendatory  Letter  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Wright.  London :  sold  by  Emanuel 
Matthews,  at  the  Bible,  in  Paternoster 
row ;  and  John  Button,  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.     1715.     12mo.  pp.  444w 

138  A  FViendly  Epistle  bv  way  of  Reproof,  from 

one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  to  Thomas 
Bradbury,  a  Dealer  in  many  Words.  Lon- 
don :  printed  and  sold  by  o.  Keimer,  at  the 
Printing  Press,  in  Paternoster  row.  1715. 
8vo.  pp.  89. 

139  A  Sharp  Rebuke  from  one  of  the  People 

called  Quakers,  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  the 
High  Priest  of  Andrew's,  Holbom.  By 
the  same  Friend  that  wrote  to  Thomas 
Bradbury.  London:  S.  Keimer.  1715. 
8vo.  pp.  85. 

140  A    Seasonable    Expostulation   with,    and 

Friendly  Reproof  unto,  James  Butler,  who, 
by  the  Men  of  this  World,  is  styled  Duke 

of  O d,  reliUing  to  the  Tumults  of  the 

People.  By  the  same  Friend  that  wrote 
to  Thomas  Bradbury,  the  Dealer  in  manv 
Words,  and  Henry  Sacheverell,  the  High 
Priest  of  Andrew's,  Holboro.  London: 
S.  Keimer.    1715.    8vo.  pp.  81. 

141  Some  Account  of  the  Two  Nights*  Court 
at  Greenwich ;  wherein  may  be  seen  the 
Reason,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the  late 
nnnatural  Rebellion  against  his  Sacred 
Majesty  King  George,  and  his  Govern- 
ment. Lon&n:  fainted  for  J.  Baker. 
1716.    8vo.  pp.  72. 

142  TbougbU  on  Trade  and  a  Public  Spirit 

Considered  under  the  following  heads: 
viz. — 1.  Compuiies  in  Trade.  2.  Stock 
Jobbers.  3.  Projectors.  4.  Corruptions 
in  Uie  Law  and  Public  Offices.  5.  Of  a 
Public  Spirit  Humbly  dedicated  to  all 
Lovers  of  their  Country.  London :  print- 
ed  ibr  the  Author.    1716. 

143  Meoioirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     In 

Four  Periods.  1.  The  Church  in  her  In- 
fknt  State,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Queen  Mary's  Abdication.  2.  The  Church 
in  Its  growing  State,  from  the  Abdication 
to  the   Restoration.      S,    The   Church 


in  its  Persecuted  State,  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution.  4.  The  Church 
in  its  Present  State,  iVom  the  Revolution 
to  the  Union.  With  an  Appendix  of  some 
Transactions  since  the  Union.  London : 
printed  for  Emanuel  Matthews,  at  the 
Bible,  and  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black  Boy, 
both  in  Paternoster  row.  1717.  8vo. 
pp.  488. 

144  The  Family  Instructor ;  in  Two  Parts.    1. 

Relating  to  Family  Breaches,  and  their 
obstructing  Religious  Duties.  2.  To  the 
great  Mistake  of  mixing  the  Passions  in 
the  managing  and  correcting  of  Children. 
With  a  ^eat  Variety  of  Caies  relating  to 
setting  ill  Examples  to  Children  and 
Servants.  Vol.  IL  London :  printed  for 
Emanuel  Matthews,  at  the  Bible,  in  Pater- 
noster row.     1718.     12mo.  pp.  404. 

145  Memohrs  of  the  Life  and  eminent  Conduct 

of  that  Learned  and  Reverend  Divine 
Daniel  Williams.  D.D.  With  some  Ac- 
count of  his  Scheme  for  the  vigorous 
Propagation  of  Religion,  as  well  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Scotland,  and  in  several  other 
Parts  of  the  Worid.  Addressed  to  Mr 
Pierce.  London :  printed  for  E.  Curll, 
at  the  Dial  and  Bible,  against  St  Dun- 
stan's  Church,  in  Fleet  street.  1718. 
Price  2s.  6d.  bound.    8vo.  pp.  86. 

146  A    Letter   to  the  Dissenters.     London : 

printed  for  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  lane. 
1719.     Price  6d.  pp.  27. 

147  A  curious  Oration  delivered  by    Father 

Andrews,  concerning  the  present  great 
Quarrels  that  divide  the  Clergy  of  France. 
Translated  from  the  French.  By  D.  De 
F— e.    London.     1719.    8vo. 

148  The  Life  and  strange,  surprising  Adventures 

of  Robinson  Crusoe  of  York,  mariner ;  who 
lived  Eight-and-twenty  years  all  alone  in  an 
uninhabited  Island  on  the  Coast  of  America, 
near  the  Mouth  of  the  great  River  Oroono- 
que,  havfaig  been  cast  on  shore  by  Ship- 
wreck, wherein  all  the  Men  perished  but 
himself.  With  an  Account  how  he  was 
at  last  strangely  delivered  by  Pirates. 
Written  by  Himself.  London:  printed 
for  W.  Tkylor,  at  the  Ship,  in  Paternoster 
row.     1719.    8vo.  pp.  364. 

149  Tbefnrther  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 

being  the  second  and  last  Part  of  his  Life ; 
and  the  strange,  surprising  Accounts  of  his 
Travels  round  Three  Parts  of  the  Globe. 
Written  bv  Himself.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Map  of  the  Worid,  in  which  is  delineated 
the  Voyages  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  London : 
printed  for  W.  Taylor.  1719.  8vo. 
_pp.  873. 

150  The  Dumb  Philosopher;  or.   Great  Bri- 

tain's Wonder.  Containing,— I.  A  faith- 
ful and  very  surprising  Account  of 
Dickory  Cronke,  a  Tinner's  Son,  in  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  who  was  bom  Dumb, 
and  continued  so  for  fifty-eight  years ;  and 
how  some  days  before  he  died  he  came  to 
his  Speech ;  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
the  Manner  of  his  Death.  II.  A  Decla- 
ration of  his  Faith  and  Principles  in  Reli- 
gion, with  a  Collection  of  Select  Medita- 
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tioos  composed  in  his  Retirement  HI. 
His  Prophetical  Observations  upon  the 
Affairs  of  Europe,  more  particularly  of 
Great  Britain,  from  1720  to  1729.  The 
whole  extracted  from  his  original  Papers, 
and  confirmed  by  unquestionable  autho-> 
rity.  To  which  is  annexed  his  Elegy, 
written  by  a  young  Cornish  Gentleman  of 
Exeter  College,  in  Oxford ;  with  an  Epi« 
taph  by  anoSier  hand.  "  Non  quis,  sed 
quid?"  London :  printed  by  Thomas  Bick- 
erton,  at  the  Crown,  in  Paternoster  row. 

1719.  Price  Is.    8vo.  pp.  64. 

151  The  Life,  Adventures,  ana  Pyrades  of  the 

famous  Captain  Singleton,  containing  an 
Account  ot  his  being  set  on  Sliore  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  his  Settlement  there, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Place  and  In- 
habitants ;  of  his  Passage  from  thence  in 
a  Paraquay  to  the  Main  Land  of  Africa, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Customs  and  Man- 
ners  of  the  People,  his  great  Deliverances 
firom  the  barbarous  Natives  and  wild 
Beasts ;  of  his  meeting  with  an  English- 
man, a  Citizen  of  London,  among  the  In- 
dians ;  the  great  Riches  he  acquired,  and 
bis  Voyage  home  to  England ;  as  also  Cap- 
tain Singleton's  Return  to  Sea,  with  an 
Account  of  his  many  Adventures  and 
Pyracies  with  the  famous  Captain  Avery 
and  others.  8vo.  London:  printed  for 
J.  Brotherton,  at  the  Black  Bull  in 
Cornhill  ;  T.  Graves,  in  St  James's 
street ;  A.  Dodd,  at  the  Peacock,  without 
Temple  Bar;  and  T.  Warner,  at  the 
Black  Boy,  in  Paternoster  row.  1720. 
8vo.    pp.  d6a 

152  Serious   Reflections    during  the  Life  and 

surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
With  his  Vision  of  the  Angelic  World. 
Written  by  himself.  London:  printed 
for  W.  Taylor.     1722.     8vo.  pp.  S54. 

168  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventares  of 
Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  a  Gentleman,  who, 
though  Deaf  and  Dumb,  writes  down  any 
8tranger*s  name  at  first  sight,  with  their 
fhitura  Contingencies  of  Fortune.  Now 
living  in  Exeter  court,  over  against  the 
Savoy,  in  the  Strand.  London  :  printed 
for  E.  Curll,  and  sold  by  W.  Moers,  &c. 

1720.  8vo.  pp.  820. 

154  The  Complete   Art  of  Painting  a  Poem ; 

translated  from  the  French  of  M.  du  Fres- 
noy.  By  D.  F..  Gentleman.  London: 
printed  for  T.  Warner.  1720.  Price  Is. 
8vo.  pp.  53. 

155  Christian  Conversation ;  in  Six  Dialogues. 

1.  Between  a  doubting  Christian  and  one 
more  confirmed,  about  Assurance.  2. 
Betweeil  the  same  Persons,  about  Mortifi- 
cation. 8.  Between  Eutocus  and  Fide. 
llus,  about  Natural  Things  Spiritualized. 
4.  Between  SimpHcius  and  Consdus, 
about  Union.  5.  Between  Thlipsius  and 
Melaudius,  about  Afflictions.  6.  Be- 
tween Athanaslus  and  Bioes,  about  Death. 
By  a  Private  Gentleman.  London  t 
printed  for  W.  Taylor.     1720.    8vo. 

156  Tht  Fortunes  and   Misfortunes   of  the 


famous  Moll  Flanders,  who  was  bom  in 
Newgate,  and  during  a  Life  of  continued 
Variety  of  Three  Score  Years,  besides  her 
Childhood*  was  Twelve  Years  a  Whore, 
Five  times  a  Wife  (whereof  once  to  her 
own  Brother),  Twelve  Years  a  Thief, 
Eight  Years  a  Transported  Felon  to  Vir- 
ginia ;  at  last  grew  rich,  lived  honest,  and 
died  a  Penitent*  Written  from  her  own 
Memorandums.  London  t  printed  for  and 
sold  by  W.  Chetwood,  at  Cato's  Head, 
in  Russell  street,  Covent  garden ;  and  T. 
Edlin,  at  the  Prince's  Arms,  over  against 
Exeter  Change,  in  the  Strand.     1722. 

157  The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier;  or,  a  Military 

Journal  of  the  Wars  in  Germany  and  the 
Wars  in  England  from  the  Year  1682  to 
the  Year  1648.  Written  above  Three  Score 
Years  ago  by  an  English  Gentleman,  who 
served  first  in  the  Army  of  Gnstavus 
Adolphus,  the  glorious  King  of  Sweden,, 
till  his  Death ;  and  after  that  in  the  royal 
Army  of  King  Charles  th6  First,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Rebellion  to  the  end  o. 
that  War.  London :  printed  for  A.  Bell, 
at  the  Cross  Keys  in  Cornhill ;  J.  Osbom, 
at  the  Oxford  Arms  in  Lombard  street ; 
W.  Taylor,  at  the  Ship  and  fiwaii ;  and 
T.  Warner,  at  the  Blaok  Boy  in  Pater^ 
Boster  row. 

158  The  History  of  the  most  remarkable  Life 

and  extraordlnarv  Adventures  of  the  truly 
Honourable  Colonel  Jacque,  vulgarly 
called  Colonel  Jack,  who  was  bom  a  Gen- 
tleman, put  Apprentice  to  a  Pick-pocket, 
flourishea  Six-and-twenty  Years  as  a 
Thief,  and  was  then  kidnapped  to  Vir- 
ginia ;  came  back  a  Merchant,  was  Five 
times  married  to  Four  Whores,  went  into  the 
•Wars,  behaved  bravely,  got  Preferment, 
was  vofide  Colonel'  of  a  Regiment ;  re^. 
turned  again  to  England,  followed  the  For- 
tunes of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  was 
taken  at  the  Preston  Rebellion ;  received 
his  Pardon  from  the  late  King,  is  now  at 
the  Head  of  his  Regiment,  in  the  Service 
of  the  Czarina,  fighting  against  the  Turks, 
completing  a  Life  of  Wonders,  and  resolves 
to  die  a  General.  London :  printed  for 
J;  Brotherton.     1792. 

159  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year ;  being  Ob- 

servations or  Memorials  of  the  most  re- 
markable Occurrences,  as  well  Public  as 
Private,  which  happened  in  London  during: 
the  \eM  great  Visitation  in  1665.  Written 
by  a  Citizen  who  continued  all  die  while  in 
London  :  never  made  public  before.  Lois- 
don:  printed  ibr  E.  Nutt,  at  the  Royal 
Exchange ;  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  lane ; 
A.  Dodd,  without  Temple  Bar:  and  J. 
Graves,  in  St  James's  street.  1722.  Svo. 
pp.  287. 

This  flitt  edldon  of  the  irork  it  amangtt  the  scazoest  of 
De  Foe's  piecm,  and  when  broi^fat  to  market  beaa  a  ^j^ 
pdce.  In  the  subsequent  editions  the  title  is  altered. 
The  second,  nublished  by  F.  and  J.  Noble  in  17M.  is 
called  'The  History  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London  in 
the  Year  IMS ;'  containing  Observations,  ke.  To  which  is 
added,  '  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  at  IfaneiUea  in  the  Ye*r 
1720.'  Svo.  The  latter  piece  fonns  no  part  of  De  Fo«'a 
publication^ 
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laO  Rdigioiu  Courtslttp:  beto^  Historical  Dis- 
eoonci  on  the  NecetaitY  of  marrying  Reli- 
gious Husbands  and  Wives  only ;  as  also 
of  Husbands  and  Wives  befaig  of  tha  same 
Opinions  in  Rel^on  with  one  another. 
With  an  AppendJx^of  the  Necessity  of  tak- 
hig  none  but  Religious  Servants,  and  a 
Proposal  for  the  better  managing  of  S<f- 
vaola.  London :  printed  for  £.  Matthews, 
at  the  Bible,  and  A.  Bettesworth,*at  the 
RedlioDi  in  Paternoster  row;  J.  Brother- 
ton  and  W.  Meadows,  hi  CJomhiiL  1722. 
Svo.Bp.B5a 

161  The  Fortunate  Mistress;  or,  A  History  o' 
the  Life  and  vast  Variety  of  Fortanes  of 
Mademoiselle  De  Belean,  afterwards  called 
the  Countess  De  Wintelshehn^  hirCer- 
manj  $  being  the  Perton .  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lady  RDzana  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  London:  printed  for  T.  War- 
ner, at  the  Black  Boy  in  Patemostdr  row; 
W.  Meadows,  at  the  Angel  in  Comhlll; 
W.  Pepper,  at  the  Crown  in  Maiden  lane, 
Coveat  garden ;  S.  Harding,  at  the  Post 
House  fn  St  Martin's  lane ;  and  T.  Edlin,  at 
the  Prince's  Arms  against  Exeter  Change, 
in  the  Strand.    4724» 

162  A  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  ot  Great 

Britain,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Journies. 
Oiviog  a  Particular  and  Diverting  Account 
of  whatever  is  Curious  and  worth  Obser- 
vation, vii :  1.  A  Description  of  the  prin- 
dpal  Cities  and  Towns,  their  Situation,Mag- 
nitude.  Government,  and.. Commerce.    2. 
The  Customs,  Manners,  Speech,  as  also 
the  Exercises,  Diversions,  and  Employmeol 
of  the  Poor.    S.  The  Produce  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Lands,  the  Trader  and 
ManubcturesL    4.  The  Sea-ports  and  For- 
tifications, the  Course  of  Rivers,  and  the 
Inland  Navigation.  5.  The  public  Edifices, 
Seats,  and  Palaces.of  the  Nobility  and  Gen- 
trv:    with  useful  Observations  upon  the 
whole.     Particularly  fitted  for  the  reading 
of  sudi  as  desire  to  .travel  over  the  Island. 
By  a  Gentleman.     London:  printed  ahd 
sold  by  G.  Strahan,  in  Comhill ;  W.  Mears, 
at  the  Lamb,  without  Temple  Bar;    R. 
Franc^lin,  under    Tom's    Coffee  House, 
Covent  garden ;    T.  >  Chapman,    at  the 
Angel  in  PbU  MaU ;  K.   Stagg,  in  West- 
minster  Hall;  and  J.*  Graves,  in  St  James's 
street     1724 

An  tb*  wlwSqiwnt  cditiDM  vaiy  ooDtidenbly  from  the 
flriginaL  This  work  k  frequently  confouiided  with  John 
UatkfM  'foamtf  l3mm|^  tt»*flUnH,  la  FaadUor  Letters 
turn  a  OmttWniMiw  here  to  hk  Priead  atoesd.    1722/ 

168  The  Great  Law  of  Subordination '  Consi- 
dered; or,  the  Insolence  and  unsufferable 
Behaviour  of  Servants  in  England,  duly 
inqaired  into.  Illustrated  with  a  great 
▼ariety  of  Examples,  historical  Cases,  and 
remanable  Stories  of  the  Behaviour  of 
some  particular  Servants,  suited  to  all  the 
Mvertt  Arguments  made  use  of  as  they  go 
on.  In  Ten  Familiar  Letters ;  together  with 
ft  Conclusion,  being  an  earnest  and  moving 
Remonstrance  to  the  Housekeepers  and 
Heads  of  Families  fai  Great  Britain,  press- 
log  them  not  to  cease  using  their  utmost 


Interest  (especially  at  this  Junetnre)  to 
obtain  sufficient  Laws  for  the  effectual  Re- 
gulations of  the  Manners  and  Behaviour  of 
their  Servants.  As  also,  a  Pkx>posal,  con- 
taining such  Heads,  or  Constitutions,  as 
would  effectually  answer  this  great  end, 
and  bring  Servants  of  every  Class  to  a  just, 
and  yet  not  a  grievous  Regulation.  Lon- 
don: sold  by  S.  Harding,  at  the  Post  House 
in  St  Martin's  lane ,  and  other  Booksellers. 
1724.    8vo.  pp.  901 

164  A  Tour  throuffh  the  whole  Island  of  Great 

Britain,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Journies. 
Giving  a  Particular  and  Diverting  Account 
of  whatever  Is  curious  and  worth  Obser- 
vation, viz:  I.  A  Description  of  the  prin- 
,  cipal  Cities  and  Towns,  theirSituation,  Mag- 
nitude, Government,  aAd  Commerce.  2, 
The  Customs,  Manners,  Speech,  as  also  the 
Exercises,  Diversions,  and  Employment  of 
the  Poor.  S.  The  iStxiuce  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Lands,  the  Trade  and  Mann- 
fiictures.  4  The  Sea-ports  and  Fortifica- 
tions, the  Course  of  Rivers,  and  the  Inland 
Navigation.  5.  The  public  Edifices,  Seats, 
and  Palaces  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry : 
with  useful  Observations  upon  the  whole. 
Particularly  fitted  for  the  reading  of  such 
as  desire  to  travel  over  the  Ishmd.  With 
a  Map  of  England  and  Wales  6y  Mr  Moll. 
Vol.  2.  By  a  Gentleman.  London :  print- 
ed and  sold  by  G.  Strahan,  in  Cornhill ; 
W.  Mears,  at  the  Lamb,  without  Temple 
Bar;  R.  Francklin,  under  Tom's  Coffee 
House,  Covent  garden ;  S.  Chapman  and 
J.  Jackson,  in  Pall  Mall;  R.  Stagg,  in 
Westminster  Hall.    1725. 

165  Everybody*8  Business  is  Nobody's  Business ; 

or.  Private  Abuses  public  Grievances.  Ex- 
emplified in  the  Pride,  Insolence,  and  ex- 
orbitant Wages  of  our  Women-Servants, 
Footmen,  &c.   With  a  Proposal  for  Amend- 
ment of  the  same,  as  also,  for  the  clearing 
tb^  Streets  of  those  Vermin  called  Shoe 
Cleaners,  and  substituting  in  their  stead 
many  Thousands  of  iodustrious  Poor  now 
ready  to  starve.    With  divers  other  Hints 
of  great  Use  to  the  Public.     Humbly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Consideration  of  our  Legis- 
lature, and  the  careful  Perusal  of  all  Mas- 
ters and  Mistresses  of  Familiea   By  Andrew 
MoretoD,  Esq.     London:  printed  for  W. 
Meadows,  in'  Comhill ;   and  sold  by  T. 
Warner,  Paternoster  row ;  A.  Dodd,  with- 
out Temple  Bar;   and   E.   Nutt,  at  the 
Royal  Exchange.    1725.    8vo.  pp.  96. 

Thia  worknve  riie  to  seven]  cuiiont  replies.  One  of  these 
is  entitled  *  fvery  Man  mind  his  own  Business ;  or,  private 
Fiqn^  no  public  Precedents.'  Being  an  Answer  to  a  late 
scurrilous  Pamphlet,  entitled  '  ETerxbod/s  Business  No- 
bbd/s  Business.'     Written  by   an   old  peevish  trading 

J ^,  whose  false  Reasoning  is  here  exposed,  Ae  Cruelty 

of  Masters  and  Mistresses  exemplified,  and  tlM  Hardships 

of  gerrants  set  in  a  clear  light.  In  a  letter  to  A M— , 

Esq.  By  Catherine  Comb-Brush,  Ladv's  Woman.  Lon- 
don: printed  and  sold  by  the  Booksellen  of  London  and 
Westminster.  1725.  8to.  Mrs  Comb-Brush,  who  mistakes 
her  aathor  in  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  is  very  eloquent  in 
stieet-abuse.  She  is  aagzy  that  "  Mr  Moreton's  Essay  is 
read  in  ererr  house;"  and  adds,  •«  His  doctrines,  like 
weeds,  spread  all  abroad,  and  every  master  and  mistress 
eqpy  this  great  originaL"  Another  of  De  Foe's  antagonists 
published  *  Servitude :'  a  Poem.    To  which  is  prefixed  an 
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Introduction,  humbly  lubmitied  to  th«  Coosidentlons  of 
all  Noblemen,  Oentlemen,  and  Ladiei  who  keep  many 
servants.  Also,  a  Postscript,  occasioned  by  a  late  trilling 
Pamphlet,  entitled  '  ETcrybody's  Business  Nobody's? 
Written  by  a  Footman:  in  behalf  of  sood  Servants,  and 
to  excite  the  bad  to  their  Duty.  London:  printed  for  T. 
Worrall,  at  the  Judge's  Head,  sgainst  St  Dunstan's  Church, 
in  Fleet  street  8vo.  No  date.  De  Foe's  Pamphlet  was 
reprinted  in  1767. 

166  Mere  Nature  Delineated ;  or,  a  Body  with- 

out a  Soul.  Being  Observations  upon  '  The 
Young  Forester/  lately  brought  to  town 
from  Germany:  with  suitable  Applications. 
Also  n  brief  IMssertation  upon  the  Useful- 
ness and  Necessity  <tf  Fools,  whether  political 
or  natural.  London  *.  printed  for  T.  War* 
ner,  at  the  Black  Boy»  in  Paternoster  row. 
1726.     Price  Is.  6d.    8vo.  pp.  128. 

167  A   New  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  a 

Course  never  sailed  before.  Being  a 
Voyage  undertaken  by  some  Merchants, 
who  afterwards  proposed  the  setting  up  an 
East  India  Company  in  Flanders.  London : 
printed  for  and  sold  by  A.  Bettesworth,  at 
the  Red  Lion,  in  Paternoster  row ;  and  W. 
Mears,  at  the  Lamb,  without  Temple  Bar. 
1725. 

168  An  Gssay  upon  Literature ;  or.  An  Inqwry 

into  the  Antiquity  and  Origin  of  Letters ; 
proving  that  the  Two  Tables,  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  in  Mount  Sinai,  was  the 
first  writing  in  the  world;  and  that  all 
other  Alphabets  derive  from  the  Hebrew. 
With  a  short  View  of  the  Methods  made 
use  of  by  the  Ancients  to  supply  the  Want 
'  of  Letters  before,  and  impose  the  Use  of 
them  after  they  were  known.  London: 
printed  for  lliomas  Bowles,  Printseller, 
neit  to  the  Chapter  House,  St  Paul's 
Church- yard ;  John  Clark,  Bookseller, 
under  the  Piazza,  Royal  Exchange;  and 
John  Bowles,  Printseller,  over  against  the 
Stocks  Market     1726.    Svo.  pp.  127. 

169  The  Political  History  of  the  Devil,  as  well 

Ancient  as  Modem :  in  two  Parts.  Part  1. 
Containing  a  state  of  the  Devil's  Circum- 
stances, and  the  various  turns  of  his  Affairs, 
from  his  Expulsion  out  of  Heaven  to  the 
Creation  of  Man ;  with  Remarks  on  the 
several  Mistakes  concerning  the  Reason 
and  Manner  of  his  Fall.  Also,  his  Pro- 
ceedings with  Mankind  ever  since  Adam, 
to  the  first  Planting  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion in  the  World.  Part  IL  Containing 
his  more  Private  Conduct,  down  to  the 
present  Time:  his  Government,  his  Ap- 
pearance, his  Manner  of  Working,  and  the 
Tools  he  works  with. 

Bad  as  he  is,  the  devil  may  be  abused. 
Be  fklsely  chaiged  and  causelessly  accused; 
When  men,  unwilling  to  be  blamed  alone. 
Shift  all  the  erimes  on  him  which  are  thi^  own. 

London*  printed  for  T.  Warner,  at  the 
Black  Boy  m  Paternoster  row.  1726. 
Svo.  pp.  408. 

In  the  second  edition,  published  in  the  same  year,  it  Is 
called  simply,  'The  History  of  the  Devil,'  See.  but  in  the 
subsequent  editions  the  oiteinal  Utle  is  restored.  A  third 
editfam  was  called  for  in  1734;  a  fourth  in  1799;  another 
in  1770;  and  since  then  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted 
both  in  London  and  the  country. 

170  The  History  of  the  Principal  Discoveries 

and  Improvements  in  the  several  Arts  and 


Sciences;  particularly  the  great  branehe* 
of  Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Plantation* 
in  ail  parts  of  the  known  W*or1d.  London: 
printed  for  W.  Mears,  at  the  Lamb; 
P.  Clay,  at  the  Bible ;  and  D.  Browne,  at 
the  Black  Swan,  without  Temple  Bar. 
1727. 

171  A  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great 

Britain,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Jonmies. 
Giving  a  Particular  and  Diverting  Account 
of  whatever  is  curious  and  worth  Obser- 
vation, viz:  1.  A  Description  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cities  and  Towns,  their  Situation, 
Magnitude,  Government,  and  Commerce. 
2l  The  Customs,  Manners,  Speech,  as  also 
the  Exercises,  Diversions,  and  Employment 
of  the  Poor.  8.  The  Produce  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Lands,  the  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures. 4.  The  Sea-ports  and  Fortifica- 
tions, the  Course  of  Rivers,  and  the  Inland 
Navigation.  5.  The  pubUo  Edifices,  Seats, 
and  Palaces  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry : 
with  useful  Observations  upon  the  whole. 
Particularly  fitted  for  the  reading  of  such 
as  desire  to  travel  over  the  Island.  VoL  &  i  i 
Which  completes  the  work,  and  contains 
a  Tour  through  Scotland,  &c.  With 
a  Map  of  Scotland  by  Mr  Mole.  By  a 
Gentleman.  London:  printed  and  sold 
by  G.  Strahan,  in  Comhul{  W.  Mears,  at 
the  Lamb,  without  Temple  Bar ;  and  R. 
Stagg,  in  Westminster  Hall.     1727. 

172  A  System  of  Magic ;  or,  A  History  of  the 

Black  Art  Being  an  Historical  Account 
of  Mankind's  most  early  Dealings  with  the 
Devil,  and  how  the  Acquaintance  on  both 
sides  first  began. 

Our  magic  now  commands  the  troops  of  hell. 
The  deril  himself  submits  to  duum  and  spell. 
The  conjuror  in  his  orders  and  his  rounds, 
Just  whistles  up  his  spirits,  as  men  do  hounda; 
The  ofaeequious  dsTll  obeys  the  soroerei's  skill. 
The  mill  turns  round  the  horse,  that  first  turns  round 

[themilL 

London:  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Roberts, 
in  Warwick  lane.  1727.  Svo.  pp.  40a 
178  An  Essay  on  the  History  and  Reality  of 
Apparitions.  Being  an  Account  of  what 
they  are,  and  are  not.  As  also,  how  we 
may  distinguish  between  the  Apparitions 
of  Good  and  Evil  Spirits,  and  how  we  ought 
to  behave  to  them.  With  a  great  Variety 
of  Surprising  and  Diverting  Examples, 
never  published  before. 

By  death  transported  to  Ui'  etemal  shoro. 
Souls  so  removed  rerislt  us  no  more ; 
Engrossed  with  Joys  of  a  supoior  kind. 
They  leave  the  trifling  thoughts  of  li&  behind. 

London:  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Roberts,  in 
Warwick  lane.     1727.     Svo.  pp.  805. 

This  work  was  issued  for  the  third  time,  in  17S8,  with 
the  following  title:  'The  Secrets  of  the  Infisible  Worid 
Disclosed;  or.  An  Unimersal  Histo^r  of  Apparitions,  Sacied 
and  Profkne,  under  all  Denominations,  whether  Angelical, 
Diabolical,  or  Human  Souls  departed,  showing — 1.  Their 
various  Returns  to  this  World;  with  some  Rules  to  know, 
by  their  Manner  of  Appearing,  if  they  are  Good  or  Evil 
ones.  2.  The  Differences  of  the  Apparitions  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Times ;  and  an  Inqmry  into  the  Spiritual  Doctrine 
of  Spirits.  S.  The  many  Species  of  Apparitions,  their  real 
Existence  and  Operations  by  Divine  Appointment.  4. 
The  nature  of  seeing  Ghosts  before  and  after  Death;  and 
how  we  should  behave  towards  them.  5  The  Effects  of 
Fancy,  Vapours,  Dreams,  Hyppo,  and  of  real  and  Imagin- 
ary Appearances.    6.  A  Collecuon  of  he  most  Authentio 
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Bdatfaoi  of  ApparidoM,  i»aTtSeiiIarhr  that  ninirislng  one 
■ttantd  b7  the  teanod  Dr  Scott.  By  Andnw  Mor«ton, 
£«q.  LoQdoa:  printed  and  lold  by  J.  Roberta,  in  War- 
wick iaae.*  8TO.pp.S95.  It  ha*  tinoa  beoi  reprinted  in  a 
mulkr 
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174  The  Protestant  Monastery ;  or,  a  Complaint 

against  the  Brutality  of  the  present  Age. 
particularly  the  Periness  and  Insolence  of 
our  Youth  to  aged  Persons.  Witli  a  Cau- 
tion to  People  in  Years,  how  they  give  the 
Staff  out  of  their  own  Hands,  and  leave 
themselves  at  the  Mercy  of  others ;  con- 
cluding with  a  Proposal  for  erecting  a  Pro- 
testant  Monastery,  where  Persons  of  .Small 
Fortunes  may  end  their  Days  in  Plenty, 
F^ise,  and  Credit,  without  burthening  their 
Relations,  or  accepting  Public  Charities. 
By  Andrew  Moreton,  Esq.,  Author  of 
*  Everybody's  Business  is  Nobody's  Busi- 
ness.* London:  printed  for  W.  Meadows, 
at  the  Angel,  in  Comhill;  and  other  Book- 
sellers.    1727.    8vo.  pp.  81. 

175  Parochial  Tyranny ;  or,  the  Housekeeper's 

Complaint  against  the  insupportable  Exac- 
tions and  partial  Assessments  of  Select 
Vestries,  &&,  with  a  plain  Detection  of 
many  Abuses  committed  in  the  Distribution 
of  Public  Charities:  together  with  a  prac- 
ticable Proposal  for  Amendment  of  the  same, 
which  will  not  only  take  off  great  part  of 
the  Parish  Taxes  now  subsisting,  but  ease 
Parishioners  from  serving  troublesome 
Offices,  or  paying  exorbitant  Fines.  By 
Andrew  Moreton,  Esq.  London :  printed 
for  W.  Meadows,  at  the  Angel,  hi  Comhill  j 
and  other  Booksellers.    8vo. 

176  A  New   FamUy  Instructor.     In  Familiar 

Discourses  between  a  Father  and  his  Chil- 
dren, on  the  most  Essential  Points  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I. 
Containing  a  Father's  Instructions  to  his 
Son  nponhis going  to  Travel  into  Popish 
Countries ;  and  to  the  rest  of  his  Children 
on  his  Son's  turning  Papist ;   confirming 
them  in  the  Protestant  Kelidon,  against 
the  Absurdities  of  Popery.     Part  If.  In- 
structions against  the  Three  Orand  Errors 
of  the  Times ;  viz.  1.  Asserting  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the    Scripture  asainst  the 
Deists.      2.    Proofs  that  the   Messias  is 
already  come,  &c  ;  against  the  Atheists 
and  Jews.    &  Asserting  the  Divinity  of 
Jesos  Christ,  that  He  was  really  the  same 
with  the  Messias,  and  that  Messias  was  to 
be  really  God ;  against  our  Modem  Here- 
ties.    With  %  Poem  on  the  Divine  Nature 
of  Jesos  Christ ;  in  Blank  Verse.     By  the 
Author  of  *  The  Family  Instructor.'    Lon- 
don :  printed  for  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black 
Bov,  in  Paternoster  row.     1727.     8vo. 
pp.'d84L 
A  second  edItiaD,  with  a  Tavviiwtltle,  was  pabUihed,  in 
17SS,  br  C.  Urinston  and  T.  Waner.    It  ia  there  called 
*  A  New  FamilyTnatmctor :  containing  a  Brief  and  Cleax 
Dcfenee  of  the  Christian  ReUgloa  in  general,  against  the 
EmnoftkeAUietets,  Jews,  Deists.  andScepCks:  and  of 
the  Pfirtttfr"*  Bi^Mg****  in  particular,  against  tlie  Super- 
stitiiMisof  die  Chuieh  of  Rome.    In  Familiar  Disooursos 
luf  im  a  Father  and  his  Chfldien.    In  Two  Parts,  &e. 

177  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Use  and  Abuse 

of  the  Marriage  Bed;  showing,  I.  The 
Nature  of  Matrimony,  iU  Sacred  Original, 


and  the  true  Meaning  of  its  Institution. 
2.  The  gross  Abuse  of  Matrimonial  Chaa- 
tity,  from  the  wrong  Notions  which  have 
possessed  the  World,  degenerating  even  to 
Whoredom.  3.  The  I>iabolical  Practice  of 
attempting  to  prevent  Child-bearing  by 
Physical  Preparations.  4  The  fatal  Con- 
sequence of  clandestine  or  forced  Marriages, 
through  the  Persuasion,  Interest,  or  In- 
fluence of  Parents  and  Relations,  to  wed 
the  Person  they  have  no  Love  for,  but 
often  an  Aversion  to.  5.  Of  unequal 
Matches  as  in  the  Disproportion  of  Age; 
and  how  such  many  ways  occasion  a  Ma- 
trimonial Whoredom.  6.  How  married 
Persons  may  be  guilty  of  Conjugal  Lewd- 
ness, and  that  a  Man  may,  in  eflTect,  make 
a  Whore  of  his  own  Wife.  Also  many 
other  Particulars  of  Family  concern.  Lon- 
don: printed  for  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black 
Boy,  in  Paternoster  row.  1727.  Price  5s. 
8vo.  pp.  406. 

This  work  was  at  ftnt  called  *Coa}ugalIiOwdaess ;  or, 
Matrimonial  Whoredom  ;*  but  this  title  being  considered 
oilbnsive  to  delicacy,  the  author  immediately  cancelled  it, 
and  substitttted  the  aboye  title. 

178  The  Complete  English  Tradesman :  in  Fa- 

miliar Letters,  (Urecting  him  in  all  the 
several  Parts  and  Professions  of  Trade; 
viz.  1.  Of  acquainting  him  with  Business 
during  his  Apprenticeship.  2.  Of  Wri- 
ting to  Correspondents  in  a  Trading  Style. 
8.  Of  Diligence  and  Application,  as  the 
Life  of  all  Business.  4.  Cautions  against 
Over-trading.  5.  Of  the  ordinarv  Occa* 
dons  of  a  Tradesman's  Ruin ;  such  as  ex- 
pensive Living,  too  eariy  Marrying,  Inno- 
cent Diversions,  too  much  Credit,  being 
above  Business,  Dangerous  Partnerships, 
&c.  6.  Directions  in  several  Distresses 
of  a  Tradesman,  when  he  comes  to  fail 
7.  Of  Tradesmen  compounding  with  other 
Tradesmen,  and  why  they  are  so  parti- 
cularly severe  upon  one  another.  8.  Of 
Tradesmen  ruinmg  one  another  by  Ru- 
mours and  Scandal  9.  Of  the  customary 
Frauds  of  lYade,  and  particularly  of  Trading 
Lies.  10.  Of  Credit,  and  how  it  is  only 
to  be  supported  by  Honesty.  11.  Of 
Punctual  Paying  BiUs,  and  thereby  Main* 
taining  Credit.  12.  Of  the  Dignity  and 
Honour  of  Trade  in  England,  more  than 
in  other  countries.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Supplement ;  containing,  1.  A  Warning 
against  Tradesmen's  borrowing  Money 
upon  Interest.  2.  A  Caution  against  that 
destructive  Practice  of  drawing  and  re- 
mitting, as  also  discounting  Promissory 
Bills,  merely  for  a  supply  of  Cash.  3. 
Directions  for  the  Tradesman's  Accounts, 
with  brief,  but  plain  Examples  and  Speci- 
mens for  Book-keeping.  4  Of  Keeping  a 
Duplicate  or  Pocket  Ledger,  in  cose  of 
Fire.  London :  printed  for  C.  Rivington, 
at  the  Bible  and  Crown,  St  Paul's  Church-  f 
yard.    1727.    8vo.  pp.  474. 

179  The  Complete  English  Tradesman,  Voll  IL 

In  Two  Parts.  Part  L  Directed  chiefly  to 
the  more  Experienced  Tradesman;  with 
Cautions  and  Advices  to  them  after  they 


are  thriyen,  and  soppofed  to  be  grown 
RiclH  vis.  1.  Against  running  out  of  their 
Busineis  into  needless  Projects  and  dan- 
gerous Adventures,  no  Tradesman  being 
above  Disaster.  2..  Against  Oppresslog 
one  anothw  by  Engrossing,  Underselling, 
Combinations  in  IVade,  ftc.  3.  Advices, 
that  when  he  leaves  off  Business,  he  should 
part  Friends  with  the  World;  the  great 
Advantages  of  it;  with  a  Word  of  the 
scandalous  Character  of  a  Purse-proud 
Tradesman.  4.  Against  being  Litigious 
and  Vexatious,  and  apt  to  go  to  Law  for 
Trifles ;  with  some  Keasons  why  Trades- 
men's Differences  should,  if  possible,  be 
all  ended  by  Arbitration.  Part  tL  Being 
usefhl  generals  in  Trade,  describing  the 
Principles  and  Foundation  of  the  Home 
Trade  of  Great  Britain;  with  large  Tables 
of  our  Manufactures,  Calculations  of  the 
Product,.  Shipi^,  Carriage  of  Goods  by 
Land,  Importation  from  Abroad,  Con- 
sumption at  Home,  &c.,  by  all  which  the 
infinite  number  of  our  TMesmen  are  Em- 
ployed, and  the  general  Wealth  of  the 
Nation  raised  and  increased.  The  whole 
calculated  for  the  Use  of  all  our  Inland 
Tradesmen,  as  well  in  the  City  as  in  the 
Country.  London:  Charles  Rivington. 
1727.    8vo.  pp.  474. 

IBO  A  Plan  of  the  English  Commerce.  Being 
a  Complete  Prospect  of  the  Trade  of  this 
Nation,  as  wett  the  Home  Trade  as  the 
Foreign.  In  Three  Parts :  1.  Contuning 
a  V\ew  of  the  present  Magnitude  of  the 
English  Trade  as  it  respects  the  Exporta- 
tion of  our  own  Growth  and  Manufacture. 
2.  The  Importation  of  Merchant  Goods 
fitMn  Abroad.  3.  The  prodigious  Con- 
sumption  of  both  at  Home.  Part  IL 
Containing  an  Answer  to  that  great  and 
important  Question  now  dependiiig,  whe- 
ther our  Trade,  and  especially  our  Manubc- 
tiires,  are  in  a  declining  Condition,  or  no? 
Part  III.  Containing  several  Proposals,  en- 
tiretynew,  for  Extending  and  Improving 
our  Trade,  and  Promoting  the  Consump- 
tion of  our  Mvinfactures  in  Countries 
wherewith  we  have  hitherto  had  no  Com- 
merce. Humbly  offered  to  the  Considera- 
tion of  Ring  and  Parliament.  London: 
printed  for  Charies  Rivington.   172B.  8vo. 

pp.  aea 

To  tfie  ateoBd  •diliim  In  1780  wtrs  added  '  An  Appen- 
dix, oontainiog  a  View  of  the  Increeae  of  Conunerce,  not 
only  of  England,  ^ut  of  ail  tlie  Ti'ading  Nation*  of  Europe 
since  the  Peace  with  Spain.'  A  third  edition  In  Svo.  was 
printed  by  Rifington  in  1787;  in  which  it  ir  called,  hj 
mistake,  Uie  second. 

181  The  Military  Memoirs  of  Captain  George 

Carieton;    from   the   Dutch  War,  1672, 

in  which  he  served  to  the  Conclusion  of  the 

Peace  at  Ut^cht,  1713.    Illustrating  some 

of  the  most  Remarkable  Transactions  both 

by  Sea  and  Land  during  the  Reigns  of 


King  Charles  and  King  Janes  II,  Utheito 
nnobserved  by  oil  the  Writers  of  those 
Thnes.  Together  with  an  exact  Series  of 
the  War  in  Spain ;  and  a  particular  Des- 
cription of  the  several  Places  of  the 
Author's  Residence  in  many  Cities,Towns, 
and  Countries ;  their  Customs,  Manners, 
&c.  Also  Observations  on  the  Genius  of 
the  Spaniards  (among  whom  he  continued 
some  Years  a  Prisoner) ;  their  Monasteries 
and  Nunneries,  especially  that  fine  one  at 
Montserrat ;  and  in  their  Public  Diversions, 
more  particulariy  their  fkmoui  Bull  Feasts. 
London:  printed  for  E.  Symoo,  over 
against  tbeRoyal  fixchange,  CoralulK  1728. 
Bvo.  pp.  a52. 

The  book  was  reprinted  in  Londoit  in  174S.  and  again  at 
Edinbttxghinl808.  . 

182  Augusta  Triumphans ;  or,  the  Way  to  make 
London  the  most  FJourishing  City  in  the 
Universe.  1.  By  Bstablishing  a  University, 
where  Gentlemen  may  have  an  Academi^ 
Education,  under  the  eve  of  their  Friends. 
2.  To  prevent  much,  oec,  by  an  Hosmtal 
lor  Foundlings.  8.  By  Suppressing  Pre- 
tended  Mad- Houses,  where  many  of  the 
Fair  Sex  are  unjustly  Confined,,  while 
their  Husbands  keep  Mistresses,  &c.,  and 
many  IH^ows  are  lodked  up  for  the  sake 
of  their  Jointures.  4.  To  save  our  Chil- 
dren from  Destruction,  by  clearing  the 
Streets  of  Impudent  Strumpets,  suppress- 
ing Gasobling-Tablei^  ana  Sunday  De- 
bauches. 6.  To  avoid  the  expensive  Im- 
portation of  Foreign  Musidans,  by  forming 
an  Academy  of  our  own.  6.  To  save  our 
Lower  Class  of  People  from  utter  Ruin, 
and  render  them  usend,  by  preventing  the 
immoderate  Use  of  Geneva;  with  a  trank 
Exposure  of  many  other  common  Abuses, 
and  inoontestible  Rules  for  Amendment. 
Concluding  with  an  effectual  Method  to 
prevent  Street  Robberies ;  and  a  Letter  to 
Colonel  Robinson,  on  account  of  the  Or- 
phan's Tax.  London :  printed  for  J.  Ro- 
berts and  other  BoiAsellers.  1728.  8vo. 
pp.  6& 

188  Second  Thoughts  are  Best;  or,  a  further 
Improvement  of  a  late  Scheme  to  prevent 
Street  Robberies.  By  which  our  Streets 
will  be  so  strongly  guiutled,  and  so  glo- 
riously  illuminated,  that  any  part  of  I^n- 
don  vnll  be  as  safe  and  pleasant  at  Mid- 
night as  at  Noonday,  ana  Burglary  totally 
impracticable.  With  some  Tbouglits  for 
suppressing  Robberies  in  all  the  Public 
Roads  of  England,  ftc.  Humbly  offered 
for  the  Good  of  his  Country,  submitted  to 
the  Consideration  of  Parliament,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  Sabred  Miyesty  Ring  George 
II.  Bj  Andrew  Moretoo,  Eso.  London  : 
printed  for  W.  Meadows,  at  the  Angel.  In 
Comhin,  and  sold  by  J.  Roberts,  in  War* 
wjek  lane.    1729.    Price  M.    8v».  pp.  24. 
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WOBK8  WHICH   HaVK  BKBK  ATTBIBUTKD  TO  DB  FOE. 


I' 


A  Modest  Jnqainr  into  the  Cauiefl  of  the  pre- 
sent Disasters  in  England;  and  who  they 
are  that  brought  the  French  Fleet  into  the 
English  Channel,  described.  London.  1690. 
4to. 

Thii  tnct  WM  prabsblj  hj  John  Duntoii,  ai  wall  m  a 
leeoBd  pMnplitoC,  with  a  Amflartttte,  which  IbUowml  It 

f  2  A  Voyaffe  to  the  World,  of  Carteslus.  Written 
originally  in  French.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  T.  Taylor.  M.  A«,  of  Magdalen  College, 
Ox/brd.  London :  printed  fbr  llionias  Bennet, 
at  the  Half  Moon,  in  St  Paul*s  Churchyard. 
1602.    8va  pp.  39a    Beoond  Edition,  1694. 

The  Pans  edition  of  this  work,  whence  this  translation 

was  made,  sBp— red  In  1691,  and  eonunoa  re^rt  atnlgnttd 

the  antiuMalup  to  Father  Daniel,  the  Jesuit.    There  does 

not  Mem  to  be  any  reason  fbr  ascribing  the  above  work  to 

soy  odier  than  the  penon  whose  name  it  beus,  and  ol 

whom  an  aocMunt  is  giTan  in  Wood  Athens  II,  IMS,  who 

mentkiBs  his    *  Voyage  to  the  Woild  of  Carteelus,'  and 

aoodier  of  his  works---'  A  Compariion  of  lliucydldes  and 

lirf,  1694/    Sto.    His  name  is  to  the  En^h  translation 

'  of  '  Malebraaehe's  Search  after  Truth,  1694,'  folio,  which 

Dnntoa  aacribea  to  Richard  Sault.    Mr  Tayler  also  trans- 

'  Jsied  'The  HistoiT  of  the  Jews,'  in  cootiauation  of  Jo- 

I  lephuB,  from  tba  nanch  of  H.  Basnaga,  1706,  fblio. 

I  9  The  Complete  Mendicant ;  or,  the  Unhappy 
Beggar.  Being  the  life  of  an  Unfortunate 
Gentleman,  &c     London.     1690*    6vo. 

4  The  Free  State  of  Noland ;  or  the  Fame  and 

Constitution  of  that  Happy,  Noble,  Power- 
ful.  and  Glorious  State,  he.    London.    1701. 

5  Dialogne  between  a  Dissenter  and  the  Obser- 

vator.     London.     1702. 

6  Lex  Talionis  ;  or,  the  Persecution  of  Protest- 
ants  in  France.     London.     1702. 

These  two  tracts  were  inserted  in  the  spurious  collection 
'  sTDe  ^ac^a  woriLt,  bat  ha  hiaiaelf  asprsssly  deaica  having 
;  written  them. 

7  Advice  to  the  Ladies.  By  the  Author  of  <  The 

True- Bora  Englishman.' 

Early  hi  the  summer  of  1 70S  a  pamphlet  so  entitled  was 
nied  aboat  the  streets  by  the  hawkers  of  news,  and  eagerly 
bought  up  as  the  work  or  De  Foe ;  whoee  name  was  a  pass- 
pan  ttt  popularity,  and  a  constant  source  of  profit  to  per- 
SQw  of  that  deaetiptkm.  In  dissTowing  the  peiformai\cc, 
he  speaka  with  beeoming  indignation  against  those  who 
pracdsed  such  a  cheat  upon  the  public,  and  complains  that 
m  name  was  hawked  about  the  street  in  every  ballad; 
hit  to  publish  this  abuse  to  the  worid  as  often  aa  it  oc- 
cured,  be  teUs  ua,  would  be  to  banter  himself,  and  impose 
1900  his  IHends ;  "  since  the  similitude  between  the  brata 
and  the  tethers  will,  generaUy  speaking,  clear  him  of  the 
scaadaL"  But,  that  his  IHends  may  be  imposed  upon  as 
httle  aa  poasible.  he  assures  them— "That  he  writes 
Bothiag  bat  what  he  publicly  owns,  shows  his  fkce  to,  and 
praftsSBS  to  be  hia."  He  says  he  had  nerer  written  any- 
thiag  Sat  the  hawkers ;  but  whaterer  of  his  real  works  had 
Wen  cried  in  ihB  streets  was  pirated  by  worthless  printers, 
s  sort  of  pleh-pocket<  who  get  money  Just  wont  as 
boDcstly  aa  othexs  do  cm  the  h^wi^,  and  then  Justify  it 
bylaw/'  I 


8  Th«  Comical  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 

Mumper,  Generalissimo  of  King  Charles  the 
Second's  Dogs.  By  HellostropoUs,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Emperor  of  the  Moon.  London: 
printed  in  the  year  1704.    8vo. 

9  Dictlonarium    Sacrum   sen    ReUgiosum.     A 

Dictionary  of  all  Religions,  Ancient  and 
Modem ;  whether  Jewish,  Pagan,  Christian,  or 
Mahometan.  More  particularly  comprehend- 
ing ^1,  The  Lives  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Authors  and  Propagators.  2.  The  respec- 
tive Divisions,  Sects,  and  Heresies,  a  Not 
only  the  True,  but  False  Objects  of  Worshij^, 
such  as  Heathen  Gods,  Tools,  &c  4w  The  vari- 
ous Ways  and  Places  of  Adoration.  5.  All  Reli- 
gious Orders  and  Communities.  6.  Sacred 
Rites,  Utensils,  and  Festivals.  7.  Distinct 
Offices  and  Functions.  8.  Rules,  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  &&  London :  printed  for  James 
Knapton,  at  the  Crown,  in  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard.      1704.    8vo. 

This  was  the  flrrt  attempt  to  embody  a  history  of  reli- 
gious <Q)inians  la  the  form  of  a  dictionary.  For  associ- 
ating the  name  of  De  Foe  with  this  work,  there  is  no  other 
eridenee'  than  public  report  and  bo^jdUeit*  catalogues 
-^both  very  doubtlhl  authoritiea. 

10  Historical  Account  of  the  Principles  of  the 

Highflyers.     London.     1708. 

11  A  l^ue  State  of  the  Difference  between  Sir 

George  Rooke,  Knt,  andM^Uiam  Colepeper, 
Esq. ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Trial  between  Mr  Nathaniel  Denew,  Mr 
Robert  Brlttoh,  and  Mr  Merriam,  before 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Holt,  Knt, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  on  an  In- 
dictment for  the  Designs  and  Attempts 
therein  mentionedt  against  the  Life  of  the 
said  William  Colepeper,  on  behalf  of  the 
said  Sir  George  Rooke.  Sold  by  the  Book- 
sellers of  London  and  Westminster.     1704. 

This  work  is  ascribed  to  De  Foe  by  Leslie,  in  his  Re- 
hearsals, but  without  any  apparent  reason.  It  is  probable 
that  Mr  Colepeper  himself  was  the  author. 

12  The  Lay.Mau*s  Sermon  upon  the  late  Storm  ; 

held  forth  at  an  honest  Coffee  House  Con- 
venticle. Not  so  much  a  Jest  as  it  is  thought 
to  be.     4to.     1704. 

13  Cofiee   House  Preachers ;  or.  High  Church 

Divinity  Corrected,  &c.  By  William  Smithies, 
junior.     London.     1706. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that  this  work,  diongh 
certainly  in  the  manner  of  De  Foe,  was  written  by  the  per- 
son whose  name  Is  attached  to  it 

14  The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  a  Scotchman.  Writ- 

ten by  Daniel  De  Foe,  in  Scotland.  London : 
prfaited  in  the  year  1707.    8vo.  pp.  8. 
The  object  of  It  is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which 
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SeoOMid  would  reap  fttnn  the  Union.  These  are  displayed 
Ittfte  tme  doggrel  gtyle,  Inferior  to  the  worat of  De  Foe's 
performances,  and  It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  had 
S^  J*?**  whatever  in  it  The  hawlcext.  who  gained  a  Uve- 
Uhood  by  Tending  such  trash,  found  their  account  in  having 
ttie  name  of  a  writer  who  commanded  a  ready  sale  for 
their  goods. 

15  A  Discourse  concerning  Trouble  of  Mind, 
arUing  from  sundry  Temptatioiis.  Exem- 
plified in  the  Remarkable  Life  of  a  Private 
Gentleman ;  with  Reflections  thereon.  In 
Three  Parts.  Intended  to  awaken  the 
Presumptuous,  convince  the  Sceptick,  and 
encourage  the  Despondent.  Left  under  his 
own  Hand,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pub- 
lick  alter  his  Decease.     London :  1706. 

A  second  edition  of  the  work  was  published,  three  years 
nfterwards,  with  the  following  title,  by  which  it  is  now 
generally  known :  '  An  Account  of  some  Remarkable  Pas- 
sages in  the  Life  of  a  Private  Gentleman ;  with  Reflections 
thereon.'  In  Three  Parts,  &c.  Whether  De  Foe  had  any 
share  whatever  in  handing  these  papers  to  the  worid,  may 
be  questioned  very  much.  There  is  nothing  but  common 
report  to  warrant  the  supposition,  for  there  is  no  internal 
evidence  of  it  A  copy  of  the  work.  In  the  possession  of 
Mr  Wilson,  ascribes  it  to  a  Dr  Woodcock.  The  late  Dr 
Hamilton  announced  it  to  be  the  expoienoe  of  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Hamilton,  Physician  to  Queen  Anne. 

16  Vox  Del,  Vox  PopulL    Being  Thie  Maxims 

of  Government,  &c.     London:  1709. 

A  second  edition  was  nubllshed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  vear,  under  the  tide  of  'ITie  Judgment  of  Whole 
Kingdoms  and  Nations,'  &c.,  by  which  it  is  now  generally 
known.  The  authorship  of  this  excellent  work  has  been 
sometimes  assigned  to  De  Foe;  it  is  doubtAil,  but  is  now 
generally  given  to  LordSomexs. 

17  The    High  Church   Address  to  Dr  Henry 

Sacheverell,  for  the  Great  Service  he  has 
done  the  Established  Church  and  Nation. 
Wherein  is  shown  the  Justice  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  those  Gentlemen  who  have  en- 
couraged the  pulling  down  and  destroying 
those  Nurseries  of  Schism,  the  IVesby- 
terian  Meeting  Houses.  Submitted  to  the 
Consideration  of  all  good  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters.  London :  J.  Baker.  1710.  Price 
One  Penny. 

This  work  has  been  given  to  De  Foe,  but  he  ezpnialy 
denies  having  written  any  penny  pamphlets. 

18  Mars  stripped  of  his  Armour:  or,  the  Army 
displayed  in  all  its  true  Colours.  Contain, 
ing  the  Character  of  the  Army  in  general, 
and  the  various  Descriptions  of  Persons  of 
which  it  is  composed.  By  the  Author  of 
the  <  Wooden  World  Dissected.'  London: 
1709.    8vo. 


This  work  is  ascribed  to  De  Foe  bv  a  late  writer  of  his 
life,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the  best  of  his  satirical  perform- 
ances. But  whatever  merit  may  be  assigned  to  it,  Ned 
Ward  has  the  best  daim  to  both  works. 

19  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Signor  RozelU,  at  the  Hague.  Giving  a 
particular  Account  of  his  Birth,  Education, 
Slavery,  Monastic  State,  Imprisonment  in 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  and  the  different 
Figures  be  has  since  made,  as  well  in  Italy 
as  In  France  and  Holland.  Done  into  Eng. 
lish  from  the  second  edition  of  the  French. 
London.    1709. 

Eocelli  was  a  famous  gout  doctor  of  his  time,  and  is 
alluded  to  as  such  in  the  'TaUer.'  A  second  volume  was 
added  many  years  afterwards,  under  the  following  title : 
'A  Continuation  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Signor 


work  was  pubhshed  by  J.  Osbom,  in  S  vols.  Iteio.  1740  • 
AouzBoryglaneeat  diaae  volumes  will  suffldeatiT  aatiiiy 
^dSidSfS!^  **^«~"  «*  hsf.pn«KNtodTSrS 

20  Faults  on  both  Sides.  An  Essay  npon  the 
original  Cause,  Progress,  and  miscfaievoiis 
Consequences  of  the  Factions  in  the  Nation. 
&c    London:  1710. 

This  work,  which  was  in  answer  to  HoodUys  'Thoariits 
**Kf?  ^i*°**  ^"y»    "*  iada&nceof  theiiwmwSEr 

cribedbothtoHarleyandtoDeFoej  but piobatalv without 
«ny  Just  reason  in  either  case.  i«vwwiij  wuwuu 

21  Reasons   against   receiving  the    Prttender. 

Together  with  some  Enquiries  of  the  high, 
est  Importance  to  Great  Britain.  London : 
1710. 

twS  to*I)If^  to  be  no  good  reason  for  ascribii*  this 

22  Character  of  a  Modern  Addresser.    London. 

1710. 

AhalJAeet,  quarto.    Advertised  in  the  *Ecriew,'  May 
1.    Mr  Chabners  has  Inserted  it  in  the  Usi  of  De  Foe's 

SSSf^'^.^^^rl?^"  wprinted  in  a  smaU  oollectiaa 
rfpoem^  oaUeJ  'Whig  and  fory,  or  WU  on  Both  Bidet.' 
1718,  and  IS  rather  a  satire  iqnm  De  Foe  and  his  poUtia; 
BO  that  unless  there  ware  two  works  at  the  time  with  tta 
tame  title,  which  is  not  likely,  De  Foe  can  have  ao  m><«» 
to  it. 

23  The  Secret  History  of  Arius  and  Odolphus, 
Ministers  of  State  to  the  Empress  of  Grand- 
insula ;  in  which  are  discovered  the  laboured 
Artifices  formeriy  used  for  the  Removal  of 
Arius,  and  the  true  Causes  of  his  late  Re- 
storation, upon  the  Dismissal  of  Odolphus 
and  the  Quinquinvirate.  Hivnbly  ottered 
to  the  good  People  of  Grandinsula,  who  have 
not  yet  done  wondering  why  that  Princess 
would  change  so  notable  a  Ministry.  Printed 
in  the  year  1710. 

De  Foe  has  been  made  responsible  for  this  publicatioii. 
but  certainly  without  any  Just  reason. 

24  The  History  of  Addresses. 

This  work,  so  generaUv  attributed  to  De  Foe,  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  a  foimer  year,  and  the  seoond 
in  1711,  wasthoworkofOldmixon,  who  expresalv  daima 
it  in  his  'Memoirs  of  the  Press.'  ^^^  ^^ 


Jl 


25  Hannibal  at  our  Gates,  or  the  Progress  of 
JacobiUsm  in  the  present  Danger  of  the 
Pretender.    J.  Baker.     1712. 

There  does  not  appear  any  reason  for  aMnt  fhi^  woik 
to  our  author. 


26  A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  his  Friend  in  the  Countrv,  relating 
to  the  Bill  of  Commerce.    London.    1718. 

The  only  authority  for  ascribing  this  tract  to  De  Foe  is 
that  of  Oldmixon,  who,  in  reference  to  our  author,  is  never 
to  be  relied  upon. 

27  Mercator,  or  Commerce  Retrieved.    Being 

Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  British 
Trade;  particularly  as  it  respects  Holland, 
France,  and  the  Dutch  Barrier ;  the  Trade 
to  and  from  France ;  the  Trade  to  Porto- 
gal,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 


•  The  title  of  the  French  edition  is  as  follows :  'Llnfiff^ 
tune  Na^litaine:  ou  les  Aventures  du  Signeur  BoaelU. 
Qui  oontiennent  1'  Histoira  de  sa  naissanoe,  de  son  escla- 
vage,  de  son  etat  monastique,  de  sa  prison  dans  Y  Inqui- 
sition, et  des  differentes  figures  qu'il  a  faites  tant  en  Italie, 
att'en  France,  eten  Hollande.  Enriche  d'un  grand  nomfara 
e  tallies  douces,  2  torn.  2nd  cd.  4  Paris,  Choa  Claude 
Eapln,  Rue  Saint  Jaques.    1708.' 
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Flsberict  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
to  Great  Britain,  bv  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  Commerce,  lately  concluded  at  Utrecht. 

The  flxBt  »nnber  appeared  apon  the  26th  of  Hay,  1718, 
Mid  it  continoed  to  be  published  three  times  a  week,  upon 
ToMdaTi,  Thwadays,  and  Satuxdays.  "This  paper,"  says 
Barer,  **iipon  its  fint  appearance  abroad,  was  generally 
fittbcred  upon  the  chief  manager  of  the  Treaty  of  Cora- 
metce,  Arthnr  Moore,  svpposed  to  be  assisted  by  thegenivs 
of  Dr  Davenant;  but  the  latter  solemnly  disowned  his 
hsTiflg  any  share  in  it:  and,  indeed.  It  was  soon  after  dis- 
wnf  tied  tobe  the  ptodnction  of  an  ambidextrous,  mercenanr 
scribbler,  Da^el  De  Fbe,  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  fbr  this  dirty  work  allowed  him  a  considerable  weekly 
salary,  and  who  laid  out  all  his  skfll  in  puzzling  the  argu- 
ment l>y  his  Terboee  srahistry* ;  "  all  or  which  is  equally 
false  and  scnrrilous.  Boyei's  account,  howerer,  has  been 
copied  by  Oldmixon,  with  increased  virulence.  This 
writer  obserres,  '*  Foe,  as  weU  as  the  Lord-Treasurer,  had 
been  a  laak  Presbyterian,  and  their  genius  was  so  near 
akin,  that  Harley  could  not  but  take  him  into  his  oonfl- 
dnice  as  soon  as  he  got  acquainted  with  him.  He  was 
adored  and  eaiesaed  by  tfiat  mii^tr  statesman,  who  gave 
him,  as  that  mercenary  said  himself,  to  the  value  of  one 
thooaaad  pounds  hi  one  year.  Foe's  business,"  continues 
Oldmizmi,  "was  only  to  puzzle  the  cause  by  mercantile 
eant  *«««i  bold  sophistry,  which  several  eminent  merchants 
and  othcts  beii^  apprised  thereof,  they  desired  Mr  Henry 
MartiA.  bailiff  of  Bouthwark,  an  Ingeuous,  Judicious  man, 
topobliahapapflr  called  'The  British  Merchant,'  which 
came  oat  twice  a  week,  wherein,  with  plain  reason  and 
mcoaleated  matters  of  fkct,  he  exposed  the  fallacies,  blun- 
den,  laeonaiatendes,  and  ignorance  of  the  hireling  '  Mer- 
cator,'  iasomudi  that  at  length  the  thoughu  of  true 
EngiUunen  about  commerce,  i^ch  at  first  was  represented 
to  be  die  eflkcts  of  discontent  and  faction,  as  was  hinted  in 
tiie  Queen's  speech,  appeared  to  bo  the  universal  sense  of 
an  traders.''t 

Tlndal,  Ibllowfng  the  wilton  above-mentioned,  names 
D»  Foe  at  once  aa  the  author  of  'Mercator.  He  says, 
"The  treaty  was  to  be  supported  at  any  rate ;  the  persons 
ooacexned  in  making  it  either  could  not  or  would  not  see 
their  mistake ;  and^  nation  was  to  be  convinced  that, 
through  their  great  skill  in  trade,  they  had  made  an  excel- 
lent treaty  of  coouncroe.  To  these  ends,  Daniel  De  Foe 
was  employed  j  though  in  a  weekly  paper,  published  some 
years  befine,  caUed  Ae  •  Review,' he  had  vmv  often  eon- 
denned  the  French  trade,  as  detrimental  to  this  kingdom. 
He  nadcnook,  however,  the  cause  now,  and  published  a 
paper  thriee  a  week,  by  the  title  of  *Mercator,  frc.  In 
thttpaper  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the  trade  to  France, 
though  coDtxary  to  all  experience,  had  always  been  bene- 
ficial to  this  >r^Mp<*im,  and  would  be  so  again,  upon  the 
fiwt  of  the  treaty.  And,  as  he  had  the  art  of  writing  very 
plaudbly,  and  those  who  employed  him  and  furnished  him 
with  materials  had  the  command  of  all  public  papers  in 
the  Cnatom-hoase,  he  had  it  in  hispowerto  do  a  great  deal 
of  misdile^  especially  among  such  as  were  unskilled  in 
trade,  ifyl  at  flie  same  time  very  fond  of  French  wines, 
wfaicb  h  was  then  a  crime  to  be  againstt 

Of  the  'British  Merchant,'  set  on  foot  hi  opposition 
to  'Mereator,'  Tindal  has  given  the  foUowing  account : 
••  Sevcial  iogenkms  merchanU  of  long  experience,  and  well 
*nn«.i  in  trade.  Joined  together  to  contradict  the  hnposi- 
tkou  of  this  writer.  They  knewhe  had  many  heads,  besides 
mtage  of  public  pepen  to  hflp  him,  and  therefore 
the  publication  of  a  Joint  weekly  paper  the  most 

^ -  VST  to  conftite  him,  and  set  our  trade  in  a  clear 

Kgkt,  becaose  they  were  sensible  that  it  was  impossible  for 
SBiy  n^*»  to  be  master  of  so  much  experience  as  was  re- 
quiied  to  ftimish  materials  from  so  many  different  branches 
«r  our  trade  as  would  be  touched  upon  in  this  debate.  The 
Mpcr  they  pubUshed  was,  in  opposition  to  Daniel  De  FoTs 
ISk,  callad 'The  British  MenAant;  or  Commerce  Pre- 
served.' and  was  published  twice  a  week.  The  person  to 
wfacm  the  public  was  chiefly  obliged  for  this  napcr,  and 
w1m>  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it,  was  Henry  Mart^,  who 
wna  afterwards  made  Inspectoi^eneral  of  the  Exports 
«ad  Impoito.  He  was  assisted  by  Sir  Charles  Cooke, 
madiaat,  afterwards  made  Commissioner  of  Trade ;  Sir 
Theodore  Jaaaen,  Bart,  James  Milner,  Theodore  Torriano, 
Joahna  Oee,  Chriatopher  Haynes,  David  Martin,  mer^ 
cfaeats;  and  Charles  King,  who  afterwards  collected  and 
lepviated  those  papers.  Lord  Halifkx  and  General  Stan- 
hope  had  likewise  a  considerable  share  in  the  management 


•  Boyer^  Onsen  Anne,  n.6M. 
t  Oldmixon's  England,  ui,  519. 
X  Tindal's  England,  iv,  S15. 


of  this  paper,  which  had  so  great  an  offset,  that  the  thoughts 
of  tlie  Whigs  about  commerce,  which  at  first  were  repre- 
sented as  the  result  of  discontent  and  spirit  of  party, 
appeared  to  be  the  universal  sense  of  all  tnders."  ii 

Mr  Chalmers,  whose  Judgment  will  be  most  approved, 
gives  the  true  history  and  character  of  these  papers.  "The 
first  'Mere^tor,'"  says  he,  "was  published  on.the26thof 
May,  1713,  the  last  on  the  20th  of  July,  1714 ;  and  they 
were  written  by  William  Brown  and  his  assistants,  with 
great  knowledge,  great  strength,  and  great  sweetness, 
considering  how  much  party  uen  embittered  every  com- 
poaition.  The  'British  Merchant'  which  opposed  the 
'  Mercator,'  and  which  was  compiled  by  Henry  Martin  and 
his  associates,  has  fewer  facts,  less  argument,  and  more 
factiousness.  It  began  on  the  1st  of  August  1713,  and 
ended  the  27th  of  July,  1714.  I  have  spoken  of  both  from 
my  own  convictions,  without  regarding  the  declamations 
which  have  continued  to  pervert  the  public  opinion  fhnn 
that  epoch  to  the  present  times.  De  Foe  was  struck  at  in 
the  third  nimiber  of  the  'British  Merchant,'  and  phdnly 
mentioned  in  the  fourth.  "  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe  mav  change 
his  name  from  'Review'  to  'Mercator,'  from  'M&rcator' 
to  any  other  title,  yet  still  his  singular  genius  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished by  hislnimiteble  way  ofwritmg."  This  personal 
sarcasm  was  introduced  to  supply  deficiency  of  facts,  or 
weakness  of  reasoning.  When  Charles  King  re-published 
the  '  British  Merchant '  in  volumes,  among  various  changes 
he  expunged,  witli  other  personalities,  the  name  of  De 
Foe."  §  He,  however,  persisted  in  attributing  '  Mercator' 
"  to  a  hireling  writer  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the  •  Review ; ' 
and  Anderson,  copying  from  him,  goes  still  frirther  in  his 
'Chronology  of  Commerce,'  and  makes  De  Foe  the  "hire- 
ling writer^  of  •  Mercator,'  and  other  papers,  in  favour  of 
the  ^noh  troaty  of  trade.  But  •»  Mr  Chalmers  observes, 
"wo  can  now  judge  with  the  impartiality  of  arbitrators. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  aro  the  living  challenge  and  the 
death-bed  declaration  of  De  Foe ;  on  the  other,  the  men 
surmise  and  unauthorised  assertion  of  King,  Anderson,  and 
others,  who  detract  from  their  own  veracity  by  their  own 
factiousness  or  foolery.  It  is  suroly  time  to  free  ourselves 
from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  to  disregard  the  sound 
of  names  as  much  as  the  falsehoods  of  party."  IT 

28  Lcs  Soupirs  de  la  Grande  Bretagne;  or»  the 

Groans  of  Great  Britain.     London.    I71& 

Price  !*•  •      ,       ,-.,. 

29  Secret  History  of  One  Year.  London.  1714. 

80  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Oxford.     1715. 

31  Impeachment,  or,  No  Impeachment  Lon- 
don.   1715.  ,     ^ 

82  FoHy  and  Vanity  of  Impeaching.    London. 

1715.  „  ^     , 

83  The  Triennial  BUI  impartially  stated.     Lon- 

don.    1716.  „  ^  , 

This  work  has  been  attributed  to  De  Foe,  but  Mr  Chal- 
mers is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  hu.  Boyer 
insulu  our  author  for  itTTWs  'Political  State,'  «nd  ■ays 
thataU  the  arguments  sgainst  the  «"  ^.  ^jjj  ««£2fi 
"by  the  ingenious  and  judicious  Joseph  Addison,  Bsq. 
Upon  this  important  sul^Mt  many  persons,  equally  Judi- 
cious, have  thought  diflbrently. 

84  Secret  Memoirs  of  a  Treasonable  Conference 

at  Somerset  House.    London.    1717. 
35  A  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Wal- 

86  Some  National  Grievances  represented.  1717. 

87  What  if  the  Swedes  should  come  ?    With 

some  Thoughts  about  keeping  the  Army  on 
Foot,  whether  they  come  or  not.     London. 

1717. 
This  work,  perhaps  more  from  the  likeness  of  (Im  title 
to  that  of  one  of  his  former  pieces  than  IVom  any  welf^tiaf 
consideration,  has  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  De  Foe. 

88  An   Argument  proving  that  the  Design  of 

Employing  and  Ennobling  Foreigners,  is  a 
Treasonable  Conspiracy  against  the  Consti- 
tution,   Dangerous   to   the  Kingdom,   an 

g  Tindal's  England,  iv,  316. 

c  Life  of  De  Foe,  p.  39.  ^,      _,„,.*.  ..ji 

k  De  Foe's  own  statement  upon  the  subject  win  be  »nna 
in  his  'Appeal  toHonour  and  Justice.' 
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Afiront  to  the  Nobility  of  Scotland  in  parti- 
culaTy  and  dishonourable  to  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  in  general.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix; wherein  an  Insolent  Pamphlet, 
entitled  *  The  Anatomy  of  Great  Britain,* 
is  Anatomised ;  and  its  design  and  author 
detected  and  exposed.  London,  1717. 
8vo.     pp.  102. 

Bover,  in  his  '  PoUtieal  State,*  ucxibM  this  work  alao  to 
De  Foe,  and  at  tuch  it  was  npiied  to  by  Toland,  the 
author  of  *  The  State  Anatomy.'  in  a  tecond  part  of  that 
work.  In  which  he  frequently  pdntf  to  De  Foe  by  name, 
and  handles  him  with  great  severity  as  his  supposed  an- 
tagonist :  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  ftiUy  appar 
rent  from  the  rejoinder  of  his  former  adversary,  who 
published  '  A  Further  Argument  against  Ennoblu^  Fo- 
reigners,' in  which  the  writer  acquaints  Toland,  that  in 
seeking  for  an  author  to  fight  with,  he  had  drnsed  up  a 
man  of  straw ;  and  *'  finding  it  sreatly  to  his  purpose,  that 
De  Foe,  author  of  '  The  True-Bom  Englishman,'  should 
pass  for.  the  author  of  the  '  Ai]^ment  against  Ennobling 
Foraignezs,'  he  has  singled  him  out,  and  fkllen  upon  him 
in  a  most  merciless  manner.  He  has  recoouneaded  Urn  to 
the  revenge  of  his  foreigners,  and  to  the  resentment  of  the 
government  He  has  exposed,  ridiculed,  bantovd,  and  in 
a  word,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  murthered  the  man ;  and  yet 
all  this  while,  this  man,  as  I  find,  was  no  more  author  of 
this  book  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Nay,  as  I  hear,  for  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  man,  he  has  been  sick  in  his  bed 
all  the  while.  In  carrying  on  this  tragi-comedy,  he  takes 
care  to  summon  for  evidence  all  that  this  De  Foe  has  said 
upon  the  same  subject,  in  his  pamphlets  and  poems  for- 
merly written,  and  to  confront  this  with  what  I  have  said 
now.  Mr  Toland  hath  taken  a  wrong  aim,  and 
charged  a  man  falsely  with  vrriting  a  book  who  really  has 
no  concern  in  it,  or  about  it"  In  another  place  the  writer 
says,  "  If  Mr  Baker,  the  publisher,  were  not  just  at 
the  point  of  death,  while  this  is  at  the  press,  a  particular 
account  of  that  part  wotUd  be  given ;  but  it  is  none  of  my 
business  to  vindieate  De  Foe,  however  injuriously  he  mmj 
be  treated."  Toland  lyid  chaiged  De  Foe  with  bdng  a 
writer  in  Mercurius  Politicus,  but  without  any  real  founda- 
tion. 

99  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  Lord  Visoount 
Townshend.     1717. 

40  The  History  of  the  Press-yard;  or  a  brief 

Account  of  the  Customs  and  Ceremonies 
that  are  put  in  practice,  and  to  be  met  with 
in  that  ancient  Repository  of  living  Bodies, 
■called  his  Mi^esty's  Gaol  of  Newgate,  in 
London.     London.     1717. 

This  aoooont  ci  the  behaviour  of  the  rebel  prisoners 
during  their  oonflnement  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
one  of  their  own  class,  who  was  chamber-fellow  with  young 
Bottair  in  Newgate ;  so  that  De  Foe  can  have  no  preten- 
sions to  the  authorship. 

41  Minutes  of  the   Negociations  of   Monsieur 

Mesnager,  at  the  Court  of  England,  towards 
the  Close  of  the  last  Reign,  &c  Written  by 
himself,  and  done  oat  of  French.  London. 
1717. 

A  second  edition  of  this  work,  printed  for  J.  Roberts, 
was  pubashed  In  1716.  There  is  nothing  bat  tradilioBal 
anthority  for  ascribing  this  work  to  De  Foe,  and  its  internal 
character  affords  Just  reason  for  believing  that  it  has  no 
solid  foundation.  Althou^  pretending  to  be  a  trans- 
lation ttaok  the  French,  it  was  o<»npoeed  in  England,  but 
not  by  the  French  agent  named  in  the  title,  ft  contains 
•  curious  narrative  of  the  secret  intrigues  that  brought 
about  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  bearing  UDon  the  Ikce  <n  it 
every  mark  of  authentici^ ;  and  as  such  it  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  most  of  our  historians.  Savage,  in  his  satire 
'On  False  Htetoriaas,*  speaks  of  it  as  "a  book  cakndated 
to  vilify  the  administration  in  the  fbur  last  yean  ol  Qneen 
Anne's  rejgn ; "  and  pronounces  it  a  forgery. 


"Some  nsuzp  aaniee'-an  English  garreteer 
From  minutes  fogged,  is  Monsieur  Mesnager." 

Oldmizon,  in  his  reply  to  Bishop  Atlerbvrv,  p.  7,  ex- 
pieasly  says  that  Mesnager's  negociation  was  written  by  De 
Foe,  and  that  he  compoeed  it    by  direction  or  encourage- 

mm  of  li)9  guQAdwD  m^Amrer.  Hsrle^i  vl»o  cOHkl  boI 


but  be  well  acquainted  with  the  sul^ect  described."  This 
writer,  however,  is  so  often  mbtaken  in  his  representations 
of  things,  that  no  great  relianoa  is  to  be  plaoed  on  ha  testi- 
mony. Beyer's  Folitieal  State,  VoL  XllI,  June  W17,  p. 
631,  contains  the  following  passage: — "As  for  thefoiyar 
of  Monsieur  Mesnager's  minutes,  whom  I  have  promised  to 
point  out,  I  shall  acquaint  my  readers,  that  in  the  general 
opinion,  to  which  I  easily  subscrOie,  he  is  the  same  I  had 
not  long  ago  (see  Political  Bute  for  February,  1716,  and 
1717,  p.  123)  occasion  to  describe  as  a  scribbler  (Trium 
Literatum)  fkmous  for  writing  upon,  for.  and  sgainat  all 
manner  of  persons,  subjects,  and  parties,  a  description 
which  perfectiy  answers  his  character.  This  man  has  fioa-- 
merly  put  his  name  to  some  of  his  low  productkHis ;  but 
having  been  stigmatised  bv  an  ignominious  punishment, 
he  has  nince  concealed  it  with  aU  possible  industry,  and  at 
the  same  time  prostituted  his  pen  to  the  vilest  purposes. 
He  was  thought  a  fit  tool  for  the  designs  in  hand  by  those 
who  had  the  administration  of  affairs  during  the  four  last 
years  of  the  last  reign ;  who,  among  other  dirty  work,  put 
him  upon  writing  a  weekly  paper,  called  '  Mercator,'  cal- 
culated to  pocure  an  easy  nassags  to  a  bill,  by  iriuch  a 
great  branch  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britahi  was  to  have  been 
given  up.  The  beneficence  of  his  masters,  and  in  particular 

of  the  £ of  O >  enabled  him  to  repair  and  beautify 

his  habitation  at  NewuMton,  where  he  had  set  up  his  fbi^ 
of  politics  and  scandal,  from  whidv  f<^  thme  six  yean 
past,  he  sttpplice  monthly,  often  weekly,  the  publishers  in 
and  about  PaUmoster  row.  To  thu  fkmous  writer  we  are, 
among  other  learned  lucubrations,  indebted  foi^-1.  The 
Secret  History  of  the  White  Stafl;  in  three  parts.  3.  A 
Secret  History  of  One  Year.  3.  Advice  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  two  important  Questioas— I. 
What  they  ought  to  expect  from  the  King.  II.  How  they 
ought  to  behave  to  him.  4.  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Oxford.  3.  Impeachment,  or  no  Imneacb- 
ment  6.  The  Folly  and  Vanity  of  ImpeacUng.  7.  An 
Account  of  the  Two  Nights'  Court  at  Greenwich.    S.  An 

Aooount  of  a  Conference  at  8 1  House.    9.  A  Letter 

from  the  Right  Uonoiirable  Robert  Walpole.  10.  Some 
National  Grievances  represented.  II.  An  Azgnment 
sgainst  Employing  and  Ennobling  Foreignen.  12.  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Conduct  of  Lord  Viscount  Townsend.  IS. 
Mercurius  PoUticus;  or,  Moothlv  Scandal  upon  the  present 
Government.  14 ;  and  lasUy,  Minutes  of  the  Negodations 
of  Monsieur  Mesnager.  That  this  last  doughty  piece  came 
tnm  the  same  foige  with  the  rest,  will  immediatehr  appear 
to  any  one  who  shall  take  the  pains  to  consider  the  loose 
style  and  long-windedspinningway  of  writing,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  the  productions  of  this  celebrated  author,*  ftc 
In  die  following  monUi  (July  1717)  of  *  Boyer^s  PoHtical 
State,'  at  the  end  is  the  following  passage  :-*"  I  shall  con 
dude  with  acquainting  my  readers,  that  whef^as,  in  the 
last  Journal  for  the  month  of  June,  1717,  page  631, 1  had 
said,  that  in  the  general  opinion,  to  whldi  I  ei^ly  sub- 
scribed, the  fmger  of  Monsieur  Mesnager's  minutes  was  a 
Eenon  I  had  not  long  before  occasion  to  describe  as  a  scrib- 
ler,Trium  Literatum,  fr<u  One  De  Foe  thinking  himself  the 
Gsson  meant  by  me,  has  lately  in  print  denied  himself  to 
the  author  of  the  said  fbigery,  which,  therefore,  mo»t 
look  out  for  a  father.  This  is  aU  the  answer  I  shall  return 
to  the  scurrilities  plentiftilly  bestowed  cm  me,  upon  that 
idle  pretence  in  a  long  advertisement  lately  published ;  for 
I  shall  never  descend  so  low  as  to  enter  the  BilUngsgate 
lists  either  with  branded  De  Foe,  or  any  other  scribbm  at 
that  stamp." 

Great  political  waitath  of  fbeUnf  seems  to  have  exhted 
between  Boyer  and  De  Foe,  whi<u,  to  the  credit  of  the 
former,  subsided  by  the  following  printed  account  of  the 
deatii  of  the  latter  in  the  'Political  State'  for  Aprilt  l^'l  ' 
"About  the  end  of  this  month  died  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe, 
sen.,  a  person  well  known  for  his  numerous  and  variona 
writings ;  bv  some  of  which  It  appean  that  he  had  a  good 
natural  genius,  and  he  was  generally  looked  on  as  s  man 
who  thoroughly  undentood  the  theory  of  trade,  and  the 
true  interest  of  this  nation ;  but  he  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  much  taken  notice  of  by  any  minister  of  state, 
so  that  he  got  but  little  by  his  knowledge." 

42  Some  Penons  Vindicated  against  the  Author 

of  the  Defection.     London.     1717. 
The  Mtihor  was  probably  R.  Walpole. 

43  Remarki  upon  Fehriiugiuni  Magnum.   1722. 

44  Flagelliim ;  or,  a  Dry  Answer  to  Dr  Hai»> 

coclte.     ]723l 

45  The    Comical  Pilgrim;    or.   Travels  of    a 

Cymk    Philosopher    through    the    most 


t 
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Wicked  Parts  of  the  World ;  namely,  Eng- 
land«  Wales,    Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Hol- 
land, &c     London.     1723. 
A  enxM»7  glance  at  thii  work  will  be  sufBdeiit  to  ihow 
thatDe  Foe  coold  not  have  been  the  antlior. 

46  A  Spy  upon  the  Conjuror ;  or,  a  Collection 

of  surpnsing^  Stories;  with  Names,  Places, 
and  particular  Cireumstances  relating  to  Mr 
Duncan  Campbell,  commonly  known  by  the 
Name  of  the  Deaf  and  Dimib  Man  -,  and  the 
astonishing  Penetration  and  Merit  of  his  Pro- 

dactions.     Written  to  my  Lord ,  by  a 

Lady,  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years  past, 
has  made  it  her  business  to  observe  all 
IVansactions  in  the  Lite  and  Conversation 
of  Mr  Campbell.      London:   sold  by  Mr 
Campbell,  at  the  Green- Hatch,  Bucking- 
ham  Court,   Whitehall;    and  at   Burton's 
Coffee  House,  Charing  Cross.     1724.    8vo. 
pp.  259. 
In  all  the  tubeeqiitnt  editiona  the  name  of  Ifts  EUm  Hay- 
vood,  the  novelieC,  appean  on  the  title  page,  and  then 
doei  not  ■iwiii  anyieaaon  for  depriving  her  of  the  author^ 
■hipttfthe  work. 

47  The  Dumb  Projector.     Being  a  surprisfaig 

Account  of  a  Trip  to  Holland,  made  by  Mr 
Duncan  Campbell.  With  the  Manner  of 
his  Reception  and  Behaviour  there.  As 
also  the  various  and  diverting  Occurrences 
that  happened  on  his  Departure.  London  : 
printed  for  W.  Ellis  and  others.  1725.  8vo. 
pp.  40.     Price  6d. 

48  The  Friendly  Demon ;  or,  the  Generous  Ap- 

parition. &eing  a  true  Narrative  of  a  mira- 
Guloits  Cure,  newly  performed  upon  thM 
fiunoas  Deaf  and  Dumb  Gentleman,  Dr 
Duncan  Campbell,  by  a  familiar  Spirit  that 
appeared  to  him  in  a  White  Surplice,  like  a 
Cathedral  Singing-Boy.  London:  prmted 
and  sold  by  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  lane. 
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If,  by  our  lenaes,  spiiiti  we  percelTe, 
Or  from  the  strength  of  fimcy,  we  beliere, 
No  fault  do  we  commit  that  merits  blame. 
If  to  the  public  we  repeat  the  same. 
For,  whether  by  our  eyes,  we  spectres  see 
Or  by  a  second  sight,  we  must  agree, 
Things  are  to  us  as  they  appear  to  be. 

These  works  would  also  appear  to  be  the  produeHaini  of 
Mn  Haywood. 

49  Tour    through    the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

1725. 

Bt  Mackay,  the  author  of  *  The  Journey  through  Eng- 
land' already  referred  to. 

50  The  Four  Yeai;B'  Voyages  of  Captain  Roberts. 

London.     1726. 

This  work,  of  which  there  was  a  new  edition  in  1815,  was 
written,  in  all  probability,  by  Chetwood.  the  author  of 
'  The  Adventures  of  Captsdn  Robert  Boyle. 

51  Dissectio  Mentis  Humanie;  or,  a    Satyric 

Essay  on  Modem  Critics,  Stage  and  Epic 
Poets,  Translators,  Drolls,  111- Repute,  Bu- 
rials, Great  Guns  and  Gunpowder,  Physi- 
cians, Sleep,  Politicians,  Patrons,  Necessity, 
Philosophers,  Prophets,  Conjurors,  Witches, 
Astrologers,  Stars,  Gypsies,  Cunning  Men, 
Physiognomy,  Giants,  Human  Complexions, 
Fictitious  Beings,  Elves  or  Fairies,  Appa- 
ritions.  Men  of  Business,  Wealth,  Pride  and 
Avarice,  Virtue  and  Sense,  Courage,  Honour, 
Education,  Conversation,  Travail,  a  Vicious 
Taste,  a  City  and  Country  Life,  Flattery, 
Law,  Custom  and  Reason,  Free- Thinking, 
Religion,  Priestcraft,  Publick  Justice,  Learn- 
ing and  Learned  Men,  Curious  Aru,  Love 
and  Friendship,  Ambition, Truth,  Greatness, 
and  Life.  London :  printed  for  T.  Warner, 
1790.    8vo.  pp.  100. 

32  Life   of   Mrs    Christian    Davis,    otherwise 

Mother  Ross.     London.    1740. 

The  idea  that  this  is  the  production  of  De  Foe  hat  hms 
since  been  abandoned  by  every  person  at  all  acquaintad 
with  the  subject. 
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APPEAL,  &c. 


I  HOPS  the  time  U  come  at  last  wheo  the 
voice  of  moderate  principles  may  be  heard. 
Hitherto  the  noise  has  been  so  in^at,  and  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  men  so  strong,  that  it 
had  been  but  in  vain  to  offer  at  any  argument, 
or  for  any  man  to  talk  of  giving  a  reason  for  his 
actions ;  and  this  alone  has  been  the  cause  why, 
when  other  men,  who,  I  think,  have  less  to  say 
in  their  own  defence,  are  appealing  to  the  public, 
and  stmggling  to  defend  themselves,  I  alone  have 
been  sflent  under  the  infinite  clamours  and  re> 
proaches,  causeless  corses,  unusual  threatenings, 
and  the  most  unjust  and  injurious  treatment  in 
the  world. 

I  bear  much  of  people's  calHog  out  to  punish 
the  guilty,  but  very  few  are  concerned  to  clear 
the  innocent.  I  hope  some  will  be  inclined  to 
judge  impartially,  and  have  yet  reserved  so  much 
of  the  Christian  as  to  believe,  and  at  least  to 
hope,  that  a  rational  creature  cannot  abandon 
himself  so  as  to  act  without  some  reason,  and 
are  willing  not  only  to  have  me  defend  myself, 
but  to  be  able  to  answer  for  me  where  they  hear 
me  causelessly  insulted  by  others,  and,  there- 
fore, are  willing  to  have  such  just  arguments 
put  into  their  mouths  as  the  cause  wOl  bear. 

As  for  those  who  are  prepossessed,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  justice  of  parties  are  re- 
solved to  be  so,  let  them  go ;  I  am  not  arguing 
with  them,  but  against  them ;  they  act  so  con- 
trary to  justice,  to  reason,  to  religion,  so  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  Christians  and  of  good  man- 
ners, that  they  are  not  to  be  argued  vnth,  but  to 
be  esposed,  of  entirely  neglected.  I  have  a 
receipt  against  all  the  uneaaness  which  it  may 
be  snppMed  to  give  me,  and  that  is,  to  contemn 
slander,  and  think  it  not  worth  the  least  concern ; 
neither  should  I  think  it  worth  while  to  give  any 
answer  to  it,  if  it  were  not  on  some  other  accounts 
of  which  I  shall  speak  as  I  go  on.  If  any  young 
nan  ask  me  why  I  am  in  such  haste  to  publish 
this  matter  at  this  time,  among  many  other 
good  reasons  which  I  could  give,  these  are 
some:— 

'  1.  I  think  I  have  long  enough  been  made 
FobmUg  Vulgi,  and  borne  the  weight  of  general 
slander ;  and  I  should  be  wanting  to  truth,  to 
ny  Cunily,  and  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  give  a  fair 
and  true  state  of  my  conduct,  for  impartial  men 


to  judge  of,  when  I  am  no  more  in  being  to 
answer  for  myself. 

2.  By  the  hints  of  mortality,  and  by  the  in- 
firmities of  a  life  of  sorrow  and  fatigue,  I  have 
reason  to  think  I  am  not  a  great  way  off  from, 
if  not  very  near  to,  the  great  ocean  of  eternity, 
and  the  time  may  not  be  long  ere  1  embark  on 
the  last  voyage.  Wherefore,  I  think  I  should 
even  aocounte  with  this  world  before  I  go,  that  no 
actions  (slanders)  may  lie  against  my  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, administrators,  and  assigns,  to  disturb 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  fa- 
ther's (character)  inheritance. 

3.  I  fear^God  grant  I  have  not  a  second 
sight  in  it— that  this  ludd  interval  of  temper  and 
moderation,  which  shines,  though  dimly  too, 
upon  us  at  this  time,  will  be  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  that  some  men,  who  know  not  how 
to  use  the  advantage  God  has  put  into  their 
hands  with  moderation,  will  push,  in  spite  of  the 
best  prince  in  the  world,  at  such  extravsg^t 
things,  and  act  with  such  an  intemperate  for- 
wardness, as  will  revive  the  heats  and  animosi- 
ties which  wise  and  good  men  were  in  hopes 
should  be  allayed  by  the  happy  accession  of  the 
king  to  the  throne. 

It  is  and  ever  was  my  opinion,  that  modera- 
tion is  the  only  virtue  by  which  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  this  nation  can  be  preserved. 
Even  the  king  himself— I  believe  his  majesty  will 
allow  me  that  freedom— can  only  be  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  crown  by  a  moderative  admi- 
nbtration.  If  his  majesty  should  be  obliged,  con- 
trary to  his  known  disposition,  to  join  with  in- 
temperate councils,  if  it  does  not  lessen  his 
security,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  lessen  his  satis- 
fiustion.  It  cannot  be  pleasant  or  agreeable, 
and  I  think  it  cannot  be  safe,  to  any  just  prince, 
to  rule  over  a  divided  peO]ple,  split  into  incensed 
and  exasperated  parties.  Though  a  skilful  ma- 
riner may  have  courage  to  master  a  tempest,  and 
goes  fearless  through  a  storm,  yet  he  can  never 
be  said  to  delight  in  the  danger ;  a  fresh,  fair 
gale,  and  a  quiet  sea,  is  the  pleasure  of  his 
voyage,  and  we  have  a  saying  worth  notice  to 
them  that  arc  otherwise  minded,  '*  Qui  amat  pe- 
ricuiumt  periebat  in  Ulo,^ 

To  attain  at  the  happy  calm,  which,  as  I  say, 
is  the  safety  of  Britain,  is  the  question  which 
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■hould  now  move  us  all ;  and  he  would  merit  to  be 
called  the  nation's  physician  that  could  prescribe 
the  specific  for  it.  1  think  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  a  conquest  of  parties  will  never  do  it ;  a 
balance  of  parties  may.  Some  are  for  the 
former ;  they  talk  high  of  punishments,  letting 
blood,  revenging  the  treatment  they  have  met 
with,  and  the  like.  If  they,  not  knowing  what 
spirit  they  are  of,  think  this  the  course  to  be 
taken,  let  them  try  their  bands ;  1  shall  give 
them  up  for  lost,  and  look  for  their  downfal  from 
that  time ;  for  the  ruin  of  all 'such  tempers  slum- 

Ibereth  not. 
It  is  many  years  that  I  have  professed  my- 
self an  enemy  to  all  precipitations  in  public 
administrations;  and  oiten  1  have  attempted 
to  show,  that  hot  coundUs  have  ever^  been 
destructive  to  those  who  have  made  use  of  them. 
Indeed,  they  have  not  always  been  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  nation,  as  in  Kixig  James  ll's  reign, 
when,  as  I  have  often  said  in  print,  his  precipi- 
tation was  the  safety  of  us  all :  and  if  he  had 
proceeded  temperately  and  politicly,  we  had  been 
undone.     Felix  quemfaeiunt 

But  these  things  have  been  spoken  when 
your  ferment  has  been  too  high  for  anything 
to  be  heard  ;  whether  you  will  hear  it  now  or  no, 
I  know  not ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  said,  I 
fear  the  present  cessation  of  party  arms  will  not 
hold  long.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I  think  this  is  the  proper  juncture  for  me  to  give 
some  account  of  myself,  and  of  my  past  conduct 
to  the  world ;  and  that  I  may  do  this  as  efl<;ctu- 
ally  as  1  can,  being  perhaps  never  more  to  speak 
from  the  press,  1  shall,  as  concisely  as  I  can,  give 
an  abridgment  of  my  own  history  during  the 
few  unhappy  years  I  have  employed  myself,  or 
been  employed,  in  public  in  the  world. 

Misfortunes  in  business  having  unhinged  me 
from  matters  of  trade,  it  was  i2>out  the  year 
1094  when  I  was  invited  by  some  merchants, 
with  whom  1  had  corresponded  abroad,  and  some 
also  at  home,  to  settle  at  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  and 
that  with  offers  of  very  good  commissions.  But 
Providence,  which  had  other  work  for  me  to  do, 
placed  a  secret  aversion  in  my  mind  to  quitting 
England  upon  any  account,  and  made  me  refuse 
the  best  offers  of  that  kind,  t«  be  concerned  with 
some  eminent  persons  at  home  in  proposing 
ways  and  means  to  the  government,  for  raising 
money  to  supply  the  occasions  of  the  war  then 
newly  begun.  Some  time  after  this  I  was,  with- 
out  the  least  application  of  mine,  and  being  then 
seventy  miles  from  London,  sent  for  to  be  ac- 
countuit  to  the  commissioners  of  the  glass  duty, 
in  which  service  I  continued  to  the  determination 
of  their  commission. 

During  this  time  there  came  out  a  vile  ab- 
horred pamphlet,  in  very  ill  verse,  written  by 
one  Mr  Tutchin,  and  called  '  The  Foreigners,*  in 
which  the  author— who  he  was  I  then  knew  not- 
fell  personally  upon  the  king  himself,  and  then 
upon  the  Dutch  nation;  and  after  having  re- 
proached his  majesty  with  crimes  that  his  worst 
enemy  could  not  think  of  without  horror,  he 
sums  up  all  in  the  odious  name  of  foreigner. 

This  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  rage  against  the 
book,  and  gave  birth  to  a  trifle,  which  I  never 
could  hope  should  have  met  with  so  general  an 
acceptation  as  it  did ;  1  mean  '  The  True-bom  I 


Englishman.'  How  this  poem  was  the  occa- 
sion of  my  being  known  to  his  majesty ;  how.  I 
was  afterwards  received  by  him ;  how  employed ; 
and  how,  above  my  capacity  of  deserving,  r^ 
warded,  is  no  part  of  the  present  case,  and  is  only 
mentioned  here,  as  I  take  all  occasions  to  do,  for 
the  expressing  the  honour  I  ever  preserved  for 
the  immortal  and  glorious  memory  of  that 
greatest  and  best  of  princes,  and  whom  it  was 
my  honour  and  advantage  to  call  master,  as  well 
as  sovereign ;  whose  goodness  to  me  I  never  for- 
got, neither  can  forget;  and  whose  memory  I 
never  patiently  heard  abused,  nor  ever  can  do 
so ;  and  who,  had  he  lived,  would  never  have  suf- 
fered me  to  be  treated  as  I  have  been  in  the 
world.  But  Heaven  for  our  sins  removed  him 
in  iudgment.  How  far  the  treatment  he  met 
with  from  the  nation  he  came  to  save,  and  whose 
deliverance  he  finished,  was  admitted  by  Heaven 
to  be  a  means  of  his  death,  I  desire  to  forget  for 
their  sakes  who  are  gaUty ;  and  if  this  ci£s  any 
of  it  to  mind,  it  is  okentioned  to  move  them  to 
treat  him  better  who  is  now,  with  like  principles 
of  goodness  and  clemency,  appcHnted  by  God  and 
the  constitution  to  be  their  sovereign,  lest  he 
that  protects  righteous  princes  avenge  the  in- 
juries they  receive  from  an  ungrateful  people  by 
giving  them  up  to  the  confusions  their  madness 
leads  them  to. 

And  in  their  just  aociamations  at  the  happy 
accession  of  his  present  majesty  to  the  throne,  I 
cannot  but  advise  them  to  look  back  and  call  to 
mind  who  it  was  that  first  guided  them  to  the 
family  of  Hanover,  and  to  pass  by  all  the  popish 
branches  of  Orleans  and  Savoy ;  recognising  the 
just  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  undoubted 
right  of  limiting  the  succession,  and  establishing 
that  glorious  maxim  of  our  settlement,  viz.,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  this  pro- 
testant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish 
prince.  I  say,  let  them  call  to  mind  who  it  was 
that  guided  their  thoughts  first  to  the  protcstant 
race  of  our  own  kings  m  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
and  that  it  is  to  Kmg  William,  next  to  Heaven 
itself,  to  whom  we  owe  the  enjoying  a  protestant 
king  at  this  time.  I  need  not  go  back  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  majesty's  conduct  in  that  affair ; 
his  journey  in  person  to  the  country  of  Hanover 
and  the  court  of  Zell ;  his  particular  management  of 
the  affair  afterwaitls  at  home,  perfecting  Uie  design 
by  naming  the  fllustrious  ftimify  to  the  nation,  and 
bringuig  about  a  parliamentary  settlement  to  effect 
it ;  entailing  the  crown  thereby  in  so  effectual  a 
manner  as  we  see  has  been  sidficient  to  prevent 
the  worst  designs  of  our  Jacooite  people  bi  be- 
half of  the  Pretender ;  a  settlement,  together 
with  the  subsequent  acts  which  followed  h,  and 
the  union  with  Scotland,  which  made  it  unalter- 
able, that  gave  a  complete  satis&ction  to  those 
who  knew  and  understood  it,  and  removed  those 
terrible  apprehensions  of  the  Pretender  (wfaidi 
some  entertained)  from  the  minds  of  others,  who 
were  yet  as  zealous  against  him  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  any  to  be.  Upon  this  settlement,  as  I 
shall  show  presently,  1  grounded  my  opinion, 
which  I  often  expressed,  viz.,  that  I  (Ud  not  see 
it  possible  the  Jacobites  could  ever  sei  np  ^tmr 
idol  here,  and  I  think  my  opinion  abmidantiy 
justified  in  .the  consequences;  of  which  by 
bye. 
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This  disression,  as  a  debt  to  the  glorious  me- 
mory of  King  Wflliam,   I  could  not  in  justice 
omit ;  and  as  the  reign  of  bis  present  majesty  is 
esteemed  happy,  and  looked  upon  as  a  blessing 
from  heaven  by  us,  it  will  most  necessarily  lead 
us  to  bless  tbc  memory  of  King  William,  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much  of  it    How  easily  could  his  ma- 
jesty have  lead  us  to  other  branches,  whose  re- 
lation to  the  crown  might  have  had  large  pre- 
teoces  1    What  prince  but  would  have  submitted 
to  have  educated  a  successor  of  his  race  in  the 
protestant  religion  for  the  sake  of  such  a  crown  ? 
But  the  king,  who  had  our  happiness  in  view, 
snd  saw  as  far  into  it  as  any  human  sight  could 
penetrate;  who  knew  we  were  not  to  be  go- 
verned by  inexperienced  youths ;  that  the  pro- 
tectant reiigioa  was  not  to  be  established  by  poli- 
ticsl  converts  J  and  that  princes,  under  French 
ioflneoce,  or  instructed  in  French  politics,  were 
not  pro^  instruments  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  Britam,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  family  which 
now  possesses  the  crown,  as  not  only  having  an 
Qodoabted  relation  to  it  by  blood,  but  as  being 
first  and  principally  zealous  and  (powerful  as- 
scrtors  of  the  protestant  religion  and  interest 
a^«dnst  popery;   and,  secondly,  stored  with  a 
ndble    succession    of  worthy    and    promising 
branches,  who  appeared  equal  to  the  weight  of 
government,  qualified  to  fill  a  throne  and  gtude 
s  nation,  which,  without    reflection,    are    not 
fiuned  to  be  the  most  easy  to  rule  in  the  world. 

Whether  the  consequence  has  been  a  credit  to 
King  Wniiam's  judgment  I  need  not  sav.  I  am 
not  writing  panegyrics  here,  but  doing  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  king  my  master,  whom  I 
have  bad  the  honour  very  often  to  hear  express 
himself  with  great  satisfaction  in  having  brought 
tbe  settlement  of  the  succession  to  so  good  an 
inoe ;  and,  to  repeat  his  majesty's  own  words, 
thathe4new  no  prince  in  Europe  so  fit  to  be 
King  of  England  as  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  I 
am  persuaded,  witiiont  any  flattery,  that  if  it 
should  not  every  way  answer  the  expectations 
his  majesty  had  of  it,  the  fault  will  be  our  own. 
God  grant  the  King  may  have  more  comfort  of 
his  crown  than  we  suffered  King  William  to 
hafel 

The  kii^  being  dead,  and  the  queen  pro- 
dsimed,  the  hot  men  of  that  side,  as  the  hot  men 
of  sn  sides  do^  thinking  the  game  in  their  own 
hands,  and  all  other  people  under  ihdt  feet,  be- 
gin to  run  out  into  those  mad  extremes,  and  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  such  measures  as,  ac- 
Mrdin^  to  the  late  of  all  intemperate  councils, 
ended  m  thehr  own  confiision,  and  threw  them  at 
Isst  oat  of  the  saddle. 

The  queeo,  who,  though  willing  to  favour  the 


of  tbe  former  were  with  very  little  justice  pleased 
to  run  up  afterwards  to  an  extreme  very  pend- 
dous  to  both. 

But  I  am  gone  too  far  in  this  part  I  return 
to  my  own  story. 

In  the  interval  of  these  things,  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  first  fury  of  high-flying,  I  fell  a  sacri- 
flee  for  writing  against  the  rage  and  madness  of 
that  high  party,  and  in  the  service  of  the  dis- 
senters.  What  justice  I  met  with,  and,  above  all, 
what  mercy,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
tion. 

This  introduction  is  made  that  it  may  bring  me 
to  what  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  my  further 
concern  in  public  affairs,  and  will  produce  a  sufll- 
dent  reason  for  my  adhering  to  those  whose  obli- 
gations upon  me  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
even  when  many  things  were  done  by  them 
which  I  could  not  approve ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  distinguish  how 
far  I  did  or  did  not  adhere  to,  or  join  in  or  with, 
the  persons  or  conduct  of  the  late  government : 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  judge  with  impar- 
tiality and  charity,  will  see  reason  to  use  me  the 
more  tenderly  in  their  thoughts,  when  they 
weigh  the  particulars. 

I  will  make  no  reflections  upon  the  treatment 
I  met  with  from  the  people  I  suffered  for,  or  how 
I  was  abandoned  even  in  my  sufferings,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  acknowledged  the  service  I 
had  been  to  their  cause ;  but  I  must  mention  it 
to  let  you  know  that  while  I  lay  friendless  and 
distressed  in  the  prison  of  Newgate,  my  family 
ruined,  and  myself  without  hope  of  deliverance,  a 
message  was  brought  me  from  a  person  of  honour, 
who,  till  that  time,  I  had  never  had  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with,  or  knowledge  of,  other  than  by 
fame,  or  by  sight,  as  we  know  men  of  quality  by 
seeing  them  on  public  occasions.     I  gave  no  pre- 
sent answer  to  the  person  who  brought  it,  having 
not  duly  weighed  the  import  of  the  message. 
'The  message  was  by  word  of  mouth  thus:-« 
**  Pray,  ask  that  gentleman  what  I  can  do  for 
him  ?**    But  in  return  to  this  kind  and  generous 
message,  I  immediately  took  my  pen  and  ink  and 
wrote  the  story  of  the  blind  man  in  the  gospel, 
who  followed  our   Saviour,  and  to  whom  our 
blessed  Lord  put  the  question,  **  What  wilt  thou 
that  I  should  do  unto  thee  ?"  Who,  as  if  he  had 
made  it  strange  that  such  a  question  should  be 
asked,  or  as  if  he  had  said  that  I  am  blind,  and 
yet  ask  me  what  thou  shalt  do  for  me?    My 
answer  is  plain  in  my  misery,  *'  Lord,  that  I  may 
receive  my  sight." 

I  needed  not  to  make  the  application.  And 
I  from  this  time,  although  I  lay  four  months  in 
f  prison  after  this,  and  heard  no  more  of  it,  yet 


higb-eburch  party,  did  not  thereby  design  the  1  from  this  time,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  this  noble 
mia  of  those  whom  she  did  not  employ,  was  soon  J  person  made  it  his  business  to  have  my  case  re- 


■hinned  at  their  wild  conduct,  and  turned  them 
out,  adhering  to  the  moderate  counsels  of  those 
who  better  anderstood,  or  more  faithfully  pur- 
toed,  her  majesty's  and  the  country's  interest. 
In  this  turn  fell  Sir  Edward  Seymour's  party, 
fer  10  the  high  men  were  then  called ;  and  to 
this  torn  we  owe  the  conversion  of  several  other 
grttt  men,  who  became  whigs  on  that  occasion, 
which  it  is  known  they  were  not  before ;  which 
conversioa  afterwards  begat  that  unkind  distinc- 
tion of  old  whig  and  modem  whig,  which  some 


. 


presented  to  her  majesty,  and  methods  taken  for 
my  deliverance. 

I  mention  this  part,  because  I  am  no  more  to 
forget  the  obligation  upon  roe  to  the  queen,  than 
to  my  first  benefactor. 

"Miien  her  majestv  came  to  have  the  truth  of 
the  case  laid  before  her,  I  soon  felt  the  eilbcts  of 
her  royal  goodness  and  compassion.  And  first, 
her  majesty  declared,  that  she  left  all  that  matter 
to  a  certain  person,  and  did  not  think  he  would 
have  used  me  in  such  a  manner.     Probaby  those 
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words  may  teem  Imaginary  to  some,  and  the 
speaking  them  to  be  of  no  value,  and  so  they 
would  have  been  had  they  not  been  followed  with 
further  and  more  convincing  proofs  of  what 
they  imported,  which  were  these,  that  her  ma- 
jesty wu  pleased  particularly  to  inquire  into  my 
drcumstauces  and  family,  and  by  my  Lord 
Treasurer  Godolphin  to  send  a  considerable 
supply  to  my  wife  and  fiunily,  and  to  send  to  me 
the  prison  money  to  pay  my  fine  and  the  ex- 
penses of  mv  dischaige.  Whether  this  be  a  just 
foundation  let  my  enemies  judge.  Here  is  the 
foundation  on  which  I  built  my  first  sense  of 
duty  to  her  majesty's  person,  and  the  indelible 
bond  of  gratitude  to  my  first  benefactor. 

Gratitude  and  fidelity  are  inseparable  from 
an  honest  man.  But,  to  be  thus  obliged  by  a 
stranger,  by  a  man  of  quality  and  honour,  and 
after  that  by  the  sovereign  under  whose  admi- 
nistration 1  was  suffering,  let  any  one  put  him- 
self in  my  stead,  and  examine  upon  what  prin- 
ciples  I  could  ever  act  against  either  such  a 
queen,  or  such  a  beneiisetor;  and  what  must 
my  own  heart  reproach  me  with,  what  blushes 
must  have  covered  my  face  when  I  had  looked 
in,  and  called  myself  ungrateful  to  him  that 
saved  me  thus  from  distress,  or  her  that 
fetched  me  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  gave  my 
family  relief?  Let  any  man  who  knows  what 
principles  are,  what  engagements  of  honour  and 
gratitude  are,  make  tUs  case  his  own,  and  say 
what  I  could  have  done  more  or  less  than  I 
have  done. 

I  must  go  on  a  little  with  the  detail  of  the 
obligation,  and  then  I  shall  descend  to  relate 
what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  not  done,  in 
the  case. 

Being  delivered  from  the  distress  t  was  in, 
her  majesty,  who  was  not  satisfied  to  do  me  good 
by  a  single  act  of  her  bounty,  had  the  goo&ess 
to  think  of  taking  me  into  her  service,  and  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  employed  in  several  honourable, 
though  secret  services,  by  the  interposition  of  my 
first  benefactor,  who  then  appeared  as  a  member 
in  the  public  administration. 

I  had  the  happiness  to  discharge  myself  in 
all  these  trusts  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  employed  me,  though  oftentimes  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  that  my  liord  Treasurer 
Godolphin,  whose  memory  I  have  always  ho- 
noured, was  pleased  to  continue  his  &vour  to  me, 
and  to  do  me  all  good  offices  with  her  migesty, 
even  after  an  unhappy  breach  had  separated  him 
from  my  first  benefactor,  the  particulars  of  which 
may  not  be  improper  to  relate ;  and  as  it  is  not 
an  injustice  to  any,  so  I  hope  it  will  not  be  offen- 
sive. 

When,  upon  that  fatal  breach,  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  dismissed  from  the  service,  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  lost ;  it  being  a  general  rule  in 
such  cases,  when  a  great  officer  fidls,  Umt  all  who 
came  in  by  his  interest  fall  with  him ;  and  re- 
solving never  to  abandon  the  fortunes  of  the  man 
to  whom  I  owed  so  much  of  my  own,  I  quitted 
the  usual  applications  which  I  had  made  to  my 
lord  treasurer. 

But  my  generous  benefactor,  when  he  under- 
stood it,  frankly  told  me  that  I  should  by  no 
means  do  so ;  "For,"  said  he,  in  the  most  engaging 
terms,  *<my  lord  treasurer  will  employ  you  in 


nothing  but  what  is  for  the  public  serrice,  and 
agreeably  to  yonr  own  sentiments  of  things ;  and 
besides,  it  is  the  queen  you  are  serving,  who  has 
been  very  good  to  you.  Pray,  apply  yourself  as 
you  used  to  do ;  I  sliall  not  take  it  ill  from  you 
in  the  least  ** 

Upon  this,  I  went  to  wait  on  my  lord  trea- 
surer, who  received  me  with  great  freedom,  and 
told  me  smiling  he  had  not  seen  me  a  long  while. 
I  told  his  loi^ship  very  frankly  the  occasion — 
that  the  unhappy  breach  that  had  fallen  out  bad 
made  me  doubtful  whether  I  should  be  acceptable 
to  his  lordship.  That  I  knew  it  was  usual  when 
great  persons  fall,  that  all  who  were  in  their  in- 
terest fell  with  them.  That  his  lordship  knew 
the  obligations  I  was  under,  and  that  I  could  not 
but  fear  my  interest  in  his  lordship  was  lessened 
on  that  account  "  Not  all,  Mr  De  Foe,**  replied 
his  lordship ;  "  I  always  think  a  man  honest  till 
I  find  to  the  contrary." 

Upon  this  I  attended  his  lordship  as  usual : 
and  being  resolved  to  remove  all  possible  ground 
of  suspicion  that  I  kept  any  secret  correspondence, 
I  never  visited,  or  wrote  to,  or  any  way  corres- 
ponded with  my  principal  benefactor  for  above 
three  vears ;  which  he  so  well  knew  the  reason 
of,  and  so  well  approved  that  punctual  behaviour 
in  me,  that  he  never  took  it  ill  fivm  me  at  all. 

In  oonsequence  of  this  reception,  my  Lord 
Godolphin  had  the  goodness,  not  only  to  intro- 
duce me  for  the  second  time  to  her  majesty,  and 
to  the  honour  of  kissing  her  hand,  but  obtained 
for  me  the  continuance  of  an  appointment  which 
her  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  make  me,  in 
consideration  of  a  formal  special  service  I  had 
-done,  and  in  which  I  bad  run  as  much  risk  of 
my  life  as  a  grenadier  upon  the  counterscarp ; 
and  which  appointment,  however,  was  first  ob- 
tained for  me  at  the  intercession  of  my  add  first 
benefactor,  and  is  all  owmg  to  that  intercession, 
and  her  miyesty's  bounty.  Upon  this  second 
introduction,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  tell  roe, 
with  a  goodness  peculiar  to  herself,  that  she  had 
such  satisfaction  in  my  former  services,  that  she 
had  appointed  me  for  another  affhir,  which  was 
something  nice,  and  that  my  lord  treasurer 
should  tell  me  the  rest ;  and  so  I  withdrew. 

The  next  day,  his  lordship  having  commanded 
me  to  attend,  told  me  that  he  must  send  me  to 
Scotland*  and  gave  me  but  three  days  to  prepare 
myself.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  Scotland,  where 
neither  my  business,  nor  the  manner  of  my  dis* 
charging  it,  is  material  to  this  tract ;  nor  will  it 
be  ever  any  part  of  my  character,  that  I  reveal 
what  should  be  concealed.  And  yet,  my  errand 
was  such  as  was  far  from  being  unfit  for  a  sove- 
reign to  direct,  or  an  honest  man  to  perform ; 
and  the  service  I  did  upon  that  occasion,  as  it 
is  not  unknown  to  the  greatest  man  now  in  the 
nation  under  the  king  and  the  prince,  so,  I  dare 
say,  his  grace  was  never  displeased  with  the  part 
1  had  in  it,  and  I  hope  will  not  forget  it 

These  things  I  mention  upon  this  account, 
and  no  other,  viz.  to  state  the  oblation  I  have 
been  in  all  along  to  her  majesty  personally,  and 
to  my  first  benefactor  principally ;  by  which  I 
say,  I  think  I  was  at  least  obliged  not  to  act 
against  them,  even  In  those  things  irhich  I  might 
not  approve.  Whether  I  have  acted  with  them 
farther  than  I  ought,  diall  be  spoken  to  by  itscl£ 
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Having  said  thus  much  of  the  obligations 
laid  on  me,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  I  have 
this  only  to  add,  that  I  think  no  man  will  say.  a 
sttbject  could  be  under  greater  bonds  to  his 
prince,  or  a  private  person  to  a  minister  of  state ; 
and  1  shall  ever  preserve  this  principle,  that  an 
honest  man  cannot  be  ungrateful  to  his  bene- 
factor. 

Bat  let  no  man  run  away  now  with  the  no- 
tion, that  I  am  now  intending  to  plead  the  obli- 
gation that  was  laid  upon  me  from  her  majesty, 
or  from  any  other  person,  to  justify  my  doing 
anything  that  is  not  otherwise  to  be  justified  in 
itself. 

Nothing  would  be  more  injurious  than  such 
a  construction ;  and  therefore  I  capitulate  for  so 
much  justice  as  to  explain  mTself  by  this  decla- 
ration,  tiz.  that  I  only  speak  of  those  obliga- 
tions as  binding  me  to  a  negative  conduct,  not 
to  fly  in  the  hce  of,  or  concern  myself  in  disputes 
with  Uiose  to  whom  I  was  under  such  obligations, 
although  I  might  not,  m  my  judgment,  join  in 
many  things  that  were  done.  No  obligation 
conld  excuse  me  in  calling  evil  good,  or  good 
evfl ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  I  miffht  justly 
think  myself  obliged  to  defend  what  I  thought 
was  to  be  defended,  and  to  be  silent  in  anything 
which  I  might  think  was  not 

If  this  is  a  crime,  I  must  plead  guilty,  and 
give  in  the  history  d  my  obligation  above  men- 
tioned as  an  extenuation  at  least,  if  not  a  justifi- 
cation of  my  conduct. 

Suppose  a  man's  father  was  guilty  of  several 
things  nniawful  and  unjustifiable;  a  man  mav 
heartily  detest  the  unjustiBable  thing,  and  yet  it 
ooght  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  expose 
his  faiher.  I  think  the  case  on  my  side  exactly 
the  same,  nor  can  the  duty  to  a  parent  be 
more  strongly  obliging  than  the  obligation  laid 
on  me ;  but  1  roust  allow  the  case  on  the  other 
side  not  the  same. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  aflirmative,  and  in- 
quire what  the  matters  of  foct  are;  what  I  have 
done,  or  have  not  done,  on  account  of  these  obli- 
gaciims  which  I  am  under. 

It  is  a  general  suggestion,  and  is  affirmed  with 
such  assurance,  that  they  tell  me  it  is  in  vain  to 
contradict  it,  that  I  have  been  employed  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  late  lord  treasurer,  in  the  late 
dlspntes  about  public  afihirs,  to  write  for  him, 
or  to  pnt  it  into  their  own  particulars,  have  writ- 
ten by  his  direction,  taken  the  materials  from 
Mm,  been  dictated  to  or  instructed  by  him,  or 
bv  other  persons  from  him,  by  bis  order,  and  the 
like ;  and  that  I  have  received  a  pension,  or  sa- 
lary, or  payment  from  his  lordship  for  such  ser- 
Tiees  as  these.  It  was  impossible,  since  these 
things  have  been  so  confidently  affirmed,  but 
that,  if  I  could  put  it  into  words  that  would  more 
fully  express  the  meaning  of  these  people,  I  pro- 
fess I  would  do  it.  One  would  think  that  some 
eridenee  might  be  produced,  some  facts  might 
appear,  some  one  or  other  might  be  found  that 
eoald  speak  of  certain  knowledge.  To  say 
things  have  been  carried  too  closely  to  be  dis- 
covered, is  saying  nothing,  for  then  they  must 
own  that  it  is  not  discovered ;  and  how  then 
can  they  aflirm  it,  as  they  do,  with  such  an  as- 
aoranoeas  nothing  ought  to  be  affirmed  by  honest 
men,  unless  tltey  were  able  to  prove  it  ? 


To  speak,  then,  to  the  fact.  Were  the  reproaeh 
upon  me  only  in  this  particular,  1  should  not 
mention  it.  1  should  not  think  it  a  reproach  to 
be  directed  by  a  man  to  whom  the  queen  had  at 
that  time  entrusted  the  administration  of  the 

{government.  But,  as  it  is  a  reproach  upon  his 
ordship.  justice  requires  that  I  do  right  in  this 
case.  The  thing  is  true  or  false.  I  would  re. 
commend  it  to  those  who  would  be  called  honest 
men,  to  consider  but  one  thing,  viz.  what  if  it 
shoidd  not  be  true  ?  Can  they  justify  the  injury 
done  to  that  person,  or  to  any  person  concerned  ? 
If  it  cannot  be  proved,  if  no  ve&tiges  appear  to 
ground  it  upon,  how  can  they  charge  men  upon 
rumours  and  reports,  and  join  to  run  down  men's 
characters  by  the  stream  of  clamour  ? 
"Sed  quo  rapit  impetus  ondje." 

In  answer  to  the  charge,  I  bear  witness  to 
posterity,  that  every  part  of  it  is  false  and  forged. 
And  I  do  solemnly  protest,  in  the  fear  and  pre- 
sence of  him  that  shall  judge  us  all,  both  the 
slanderers  and  the  slandered,  that  I  have  not  re- 
ceived  any  instructions,  directions,  orders^  or  let 
them  call  it  what  they  will  of  that  kind,  for  the 
writing  any  part  of  what  I  have  written,  or  any 
materSjs  for  the  putting  together  for  the  forming 
any  book  or  pamphlet  whatsoever,  from  the  said 
Earl  of  Oxford,  late  lord  treasurer,  or  from  any 
person  bv  his  order  or  direction,  since  the  time 
that  the  late  Earl  of  Godolphin  was  lord  trea- 
surer. Neither  did  I  ever  show,  or  cause  to  be 
shown  to  his  lordship,  for  his  approbation,  cor- 
rection, alteration,  or  for  any  other  cause,  any 
book,  paper,  or  pamphlet  which  I  have  written 
and  published,  before  the  same  was  worked  off 
at  the  press  and  published. 

If  any  man  living  can  detect'  me  of  the  least 
prevarication  in  thb,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  I  desire 
him  to  do  it  by  all  means ;  and  I  challenge  all 
the  world  to  do  it  And  if  they  cannot,  then  I 
appeal,  as  in  my  title,  to  the  honour  and  justice 
of  my  worst  enemies,  to  know  upon  what  foun- 
dation of  truth  or  conscience  they  can  affirm 
these  things,  and  for  what  it  is  that  I  bear  these 
reproaches. 

In  all  my  writing,  I  ever  capitulated  for  my 
liberty  to  speak  according  to  my  own  judgment 
of  things ;  I  ever  had  that  liberty  oUow^  me, 
nor  was  I  ever  imposed  upon  to  write  this  way 
or  that  against  my  judgment  by  any  person 
whatsoever. 

I  come  now  historically  to  the  point  of  time 
when  my  Lord  Godolphin  was  dismissed  from 
his  employment,  and  the  late  unhappy  division 
broke  out  at  court.  I  waited  on  my  lord  the 
day  he  was  displaced,  and  humbly  asked  his 
lordship's  direction  what  course  1  diould  take  ? 
His  lordship's  answer  was,  "that  he  had  the 
same  goodwOl  to  assist  me,  but  not  the  same 
power;  that  I  was  the  queen's  servant,  and  that 
afi  he  had  done  for  me  was  by  her  majesty's  spe- 
cial and  particular  direction ;  and  that  whoever 
should  succeed  him,  it  was  not  material  to  me ; 
he  supposed  I  should  be  employed  in  nothing  re- 
lating to  the  present  differences.  My  business 
was  to  wait  till  I  saw  things  settled,  and  then 
apply  myself  to  the  ministers  of  state,  to  receive 
her  majesty's  commands  from  them." 

It  occurred  to  me  immediately,  as  a  principle 
for  my  conduct,  that  it  was  not  matenal  to  mr 
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what  ministers  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  em- 
ploy; my  duty  was  to  go  along  with  every 
ministry,  so  far  as  they  did  not  break  in  upon 
the  constitution,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  my 
countr}* ;  my  part  being  only  the  duty  of  a  sub- 
ject,, viz.  to  submit  to  ful  lawful  commands,  and 
to  enter  into  no  service  which  was  not  justifiable 
by  the  laws :  to  all  which  I  have  exactly  obliged 
myself. 

By  this,  I  was  providentially  cast  back  upon 
my  original  benefactor,  who,  according  to  his 
wonted  goodness,  was  pleased  to  lay  my  case  be- 
fore her  majesty;  and  thereby  I  preserved  my 
interest  in  her  majesty's  favour,  but  without  any 
engagement  of  service. 

As  for  consideration,  pension,  gratification,  or 
reward,  1  declare  to  all  the  world  I  have  had 
none,  except  only  that  old  appointment  which 
her  majesty  was  pleased  to  make  me  in  the  days 
of  the  ministry  of  my  Lord  Godolphin  ;  of  which 
I  have  spoken  already,  and  which  was  for  ser- 
vices done  in  a  foreign  country  some  years  be- 
fore. Neither  have  I  been  emplc^ed,  directed, 
or  ordered  by  my  lord  treasurer  aforesaid  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  anything  in  the  affairs  of  the  un- 
happy differences  which  have  so  long  perplexed 
us,  and  for  which  I  have  suffered  so  many,  and 
such  unjust  reproaches. 

I  come  next  to  enter  into  the  matters  of  fact, 
and  what  it  is  I  have  done,  or  not  done,  which 
may  justify  the  treatment  I  have  met  with; 
and  first,  for  the  negative  part,  what  1  have  not 
done. 

The  first  thing  in  the  unhappy  breaches  which 
have  fallen  out,  is  the  heaping  up  scandal  upon 
the  persons  and  conduct  of  men  of  honour  on 
one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other ;  those  unwor- 
thy methods  of  ftUliog  upon  one  another  by  per- 
sonal calumny  and  reproach.  This  I  have  often 
in  print  complained  of  as  an  unchristian,  unge- 
nerous, and  unjustifiable  practice.  Not  a  word 
can  be  found  in  all  I  have  written  reflecting  on 
the  persons  or  conduct  of  any  of  the  former 
ministry.  I  served  her  majesty  under  their  ad- 
ministration ;  they  acted  honourably  and  justly 
in  every  transaction  in  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  concerned  with  them,  and  I  never  pub- 
lished or  said  anything  dishonourable  of  any  of 
them  in  my  life ;  nor  can  the  worst  enemy  I  have 
produce  any  such  thing  against  me.  I  always 
regretted  the  change,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
peat  disaster  to  the  nation  in  general,  I  am  sure 
It  was  so  to  me  in  particular ;  and  the  divisions 
and  feuds  among  parties  which  followed  that 
change  were  doubtless  a  disaster  to  us  all. 

The  next  thing  that  followed  the  change  was 
the  peace :  no  man  can  say  that  ever  I  once  said 
in  mv  life  that  I  approved  of  the  peace.  1  wrote 
a  public  paper  at  that  time,  and  there  it  remains 
upon  record  against  me.  I  printed  it  openly, 
and-that  so  plainly  as  others  durst  not  do,  that  I 
did  not  like  the  peace ;  neither  that  which  was 
made,  nor  that  which  was  before  making ;  that 
I  thought  the  protestant  interest  was  not  taken 
care  of  in  either ;  that  the  peace  I  was  for  was 
such  as  should  neither  have  given  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  nor  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  but  that  this  bone  of  conten- 
tion should  have  been  broken  to  pieces,  that  it 
might  not  be  dangerous  to  Europe ;  and  that 


the  protestant  powers,  viz.  Britain  and  the  States* 
should  have  so  strengthened  and  fortified  their  in« 
terest  by  their  sharing  the  commerce  and  sfteogth 
of  Spain,  as  should  have  made  them  no  nacre 
afraid  either  of  France  or  the  Emperor :  so  that 
the  protestant  interest  should  have  been  aaperior 
to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  been  in  no  more 
danger  of  exorbitant  power,  whether  French  or 
Austrian.  This  was  the  peace  I  always  argued 
for,  pursuant  to  the  design  of  King  William  in 
the  Treaty  of  Partition,  and  pursuant  to  that 
article  of  the  grand  alliance  which  was  directed 
by  the  same  glorious  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
this  last  war,  viz.  that  all  we  should  conquer  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  should  be  our  own. 

This  was  with  a  true  design  that  England  and 
Holland  should  have  turned  their  naval  power, 
which  was  eminently  superior  to  that  of  Pnuioe, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  West  indies,  by 
which  the  channel  of  trade  and  return  of  bullion, 
which  now  enriches  the  enemies  of  both,  had 
been  ours ;  and  as  the  wealth,  so  the  strength 
of  the  world  had  been  in  protestant  hands. 
Spain,  whoever  had  it,  must  then  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  us.  The  house  of  Bourbon  would 
have  found  it  so  poor  without  us,  as  to  be  scarce 
worth  fighting  for :  and  the  people  so  averse  to 
them,  for  want  of  their  commerce,  as  not  to 
make  it  ever  likely  that  France  could  keep  H. 

This  was  the  foundation  I  ever  acted  upon 
with  relation  to  the  peace.  It  is  true,  that  wheo 
it  was  made,  and  could  not  be  otherwise,  I  Uiougfat 
our  business  was  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
rather  to  inquire  what  improvements  were  to  be 
made  of  it,  than  to  be  continually  exclaiming  at 
those  who  made  it ;  and  where  the  objection 
lies  against  this  part,  I  cannot  yet  see. 

While  I  spoke  of  things  in  this  manner,  I  bore 
infinite  reproaches  from  clamouring  pens,  of  be- 
ing in  the  French  interest,  being  hired  and  bribed 
to  defend  a  bad  peace,  and  the  like ;  and  most 
of  this  was  upon  a  supposition  of  my  writing,  or 
being  the  author  of,  abundance  of  pamphlets 
which  came  out  every  day,  and  which  I  had  no 
hand  in.  And  indeed,  as  I  shall  observe  again 
by  and  bye,  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  injustice  that  could  be  done  me,  and  which  I 
labour  still  under  without  any  redress;  that 
whenever  any  piece  comes  out  which  is  not  liked, 
I  am  immediatelv  charged  with  being  the  author; 
and  very  often  the  first  knowledge  I  have  had  ii 
a  book  being  published,  has  been  from  seeing 
myself  abused  for  being  the  author  of  it,  in  some 
other  pamphlet  published  in  answer  to  it 

Pndin^  myself  treated  in  this  manner,  I  de- 
clined writing  at  all,  and  for  a  great  piutof  a 
year  never  set  pen  to  paper,  except  in  the  public 
paper  called  the  *  Review.*  After  this  I  was 
long  absent  in  the  north  of  England ;  and,  ob- 
serving the  insolence  of  the  Jacobite  party,  and 
how  they  insinuated  fine  things  into  the  heads 
of  the  common  people  of  the  right  and  claim  of 
the  Pretender,  and  of  the  great  things  be  would 
do  for  us  if  he  was  to  come  in ;  of  his  being  to 
turn  a  protestant,  of  his  being  resolved  to  main, 
tain  our  liberties,  support  our  friends,  give  liberty 
to  dissenters,  and  the  like ;  and  finding  that  the 
people  began  to  be  deluded,  and  that  the  Jaco. 
bites  gained  ground  among  them  by  these  iniin. 
uations,  I  thought  it  the  best  service  I  could  do 
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ibe  pratetUat  int«raift,  and  the  beil;  way  to  open  I 
peo^'i  eyes  of  the  |»roteetant  iuccessi<m,  if  I ! 
U)ok  tome  eourae  effeetnaDy  to  alarm  the  people 
wHh  what  they  really  ovght  to  expect,  if  the 
Pretender  ihoold  come  to  be  king.      And  this 
made  mt  set  pen  to  paper  agaio. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  affirmative  part,  or 
to  what  really  1  have  done ;  and  in  this,  I  am 
soiry  to  say,  I  have  one  of  the  foulest,  most  un- 
jost,  aod  UDchristian  clamours  to  complain  of, 
tbat  any  man  has  suffered,  1  beliere,  since  the 
days  of  the  ^rranny  of  King  James  the  Second. 
The  fact  is  thus : 

In  order  to  detect  the  influence  of  Jacobite 
emissaries,  aa  above,  the  first  thing  I  wrote  was 
a  small  tract,  called  '  A  Seasonable  Caution  ;* 
a  booli  sincerely  written  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  poor,  ignorant  country  people,  and  to  warn 
them  against  the  subtle  insinuations  of  the  emis- 
nries  of  the  Pretender;  and  that  it  might  be 
efTectual  to  that  purpose,  I  prevailed  with  several 
of  my  friends  to  give  them  away  among  the  poor 
people,  all  over  England,  especially  in  the  north ; 
aod  several  thousands  were  actually  given  away, 
the  price  being  rednoed  so  low,  that  the  bare 
espcnse  of  paper  and  press  was  only  preserved, 
that  every  one  might  be  convinced  that  nothing 
of  gain  was  designed,  but  a  sincere  endeavour  to 
do  a  public  good,  and  assist  to  keep  the  people 
entirely  in  tb»  interest  of  the  protestant  suc- 
cesnoo. 

Next  to  this,  and  with  the  same  sincere  design, 
(wrote  two  pamphlets,  one  entitled,  *What  if 
the  Pretender  should  come  T  the  other,  *  Reasons 
against  the  Succession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  plam  than  tBat  the 
titles  of  these  books  were  amusements,  in  order 
to  pat  the  books  into  the  hands  of  those  people 
whom  the  Jacobites  had  delttded«  and  to  bring 
them  to  be  read  by  them. 

Previous  to  what  I  shall  farther  say  of  these 
books,  I  must  observe,  that  all  these  books  met 
with  so  general  a  reception  and  approbation 
among  those  who  were  most  sincere  for  the  pro- 
testant suooessi<m,  that  they  sent  them  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  recommended  them  to  the 
people  as  excellent  and  useful  pieces ;  insomuch 
that  about  seven  editions  of  them  were  printed, 
and  they  were  reprinted  in  other  places.  Aod 
I  do  protest,  had  his  present  majesty,  then  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  given  me  a  thousand  pounds  to 
have  written  for  the  interest  of  his  successioD, 
sod  to  expose  and  render  the  interest  of  the 
Pretender  odious  and  ridiculous,  I  could  have 
done  nothing  more  effectual  to  those  purposes 
thsa  these  books  were* 

And  that  I  may  make  my  worst  enemies,  to 
whora  this  is  a  Uxt  appeal,  judges  of  this,  I  must 
take  leave*  by  and  bye,  to  repeat  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  these  books,  which  were  direct  and 
need  ao  explanation,  which  I  think  no  man  that 
was  in  the  interest  cHf  the  Pretender,  nay,  which 
no  man  but  one  who  was  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  the  Hanover  succession,  could  write. 

Nothing  can  be  severer  in  the  fate  of  a  man 
than  to  act  so  between  two  parties,  that  both 
tides  should  be  provoked  against  him.  It  is 
certain,  the  Jacobites  cursed  Uiose  tracts  and  the 
author,  and  when  they  came  to  read  them,  being 


deluded  by  the  titles  according  to  the  design* 
they  threw  them  by  with  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion imagmable.  Had  the  Pretender  ever  come 
to  the  throne,  I  could  have  expected  nothing  but 
death,  and  all  the  ignominy  and  reproach  that 
the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  his  person  and 
claim  could  be  supposed  to  suffer. 

On  the  other  hand.  Heave  it  to  any  con- 
sidering man  to  judge,  what  a  surprise  it  must 
be  to  me  to  meet  with  all  the  public  damour 
that  informers  could  invent,  as  being  guilty  of 
writing  against  the  Hanover  succession,  and  as 
having  written  several  pamphlets  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender. 

No  man  in  this  nation  ever  had  a  more  rivetted 
aversion  to  the  Pretender,  and  to  tdl  the  family 
he  pretended  to  come  of,  than  I,  a  man  that  had 
been  in  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
against  the  cruelty  and  arbitrary  government  of 
his  pretended  father ;  that  for  twenty  years  had 
to  my  utmost  opposed  him  (King  James)  and  his 
party  after  his  abdication  ;  and  had  served  King 
William  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Revolution  after  his  death,  at  all  hazards  and 
upon  all  occasions ;  that  had  suffered  and  been 
ruined  under  the  administration  of  highflyers  and 
Jacobites,  of  whom  some  at  this  day  counterfeit 
whigs.  It  could  not  be  1  The  nature  of  the  tUng 
could  by  no  means  allow  it ;  it  must  be  mon- 
strous ;  and  that  the  wonder  may  cease,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  quote  some  of  the  expressions  out 
of  these  books,  of  which  the  worst  enemy  I  have 
in  the  world  is  left  to  judge  whether  they  are  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  o^  no ;  but  of  this  in  its 
place.  For  these  books  I  was  prosecuted,  taken 
into  custody,  and  obliged  to  give  eight  hundred 
pounds  bafl. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  object  here  against,  or  design 
to  reflect  upon  the  proceediiu^s  of  the  judges  which 
were  subsequent  to  this,  f  acknowledged  then, 
and  now  acknowledge  again,  that  upon  the  in- 
formation given,  there  was  a  sufficient  ground 
for  all  they  did ;  and  my  unhappy  entering  upon 
my  own  vindication  in  print,  while  the  case  was 
before  theii  lordships  in  a  judicial  way,  was  an 
error  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  which  I 
did  not  foresee ;  and  therefore,  although  I  had 
great  reason  to  reflect  upon  the  informers,  yet  I 
was  wrong  in  making  that  defence  in  the  manner 
and  time  I  then  made  it;  and  which  when  I 
found,  I  made  no  scruple  afterwards  to  petition 
the  judges,  and  acknowledge  they  had  just 
ground  to  resent  it.  Upon  which  petition  and 
acknowledgment  their  lordships  were  pleased, 
with  particular  marks  of  goodness,  to  release  me, 
and  not  to  take  the  advantage  of  an  error  of 
ignorance,  as  if  it  had  been  considered  and  pre- 
meditated. 

But  against  the  informers  1  think  I  have  great 
reason  to  complain ;  and  against  the  injustice  of 
those  writers  who,  in  many  pamphlets,  charged 
me  with  writing  for  the  Pretender,  and  the  go- 
vernment with  pardoning  an  author  who  wrote 
for  the  Pretender.  And,  indeed,  the  justice  of 
these  men  can  be  in  nothing  more  clearly  stated 
than  in  this  case  of  mine ;  where  the  charge,  in 
their  printed  papers  and  public  discourse,  was 
brought ;  not  that  they  themselves  believed  me 
guilty  of  the  crime,  but  because  it  was  necessary 
to  blacken  the  man,  that  a  general  reproach 


might  wnre  for  an  answer  to  whatever  he 
should  say  that  was  not  for  their  turn.  So 
that  it  was  the  person,  not  the  crime,  they  fell 
upon ;  and  they  may  justly  he  said  to  persecute 
for  the  Sal[e  of  persecution,  as  will  thus  appear. 

This  matter  making  some  noise,  people  hegan 
to  inquire  into  it,  and  a>k  what  De  Foe  was  pro- 
secuted  for,  seeing  the  books  were  manifestly 
written  against  the  Pretender,  and  for  the  interest 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  And  my  friends  ex. 
postulated  freely  with  some  of  the  men  who 
appeared  in  it,  who  answered  with  more  truth 
than  honesty,  that  they  knew  this  book  had 
nothing  in  it,  and  that  it  was  meant  another  way ; 
but  that  De  Foe  had  disobliged  them  in  other 
things,  and  they  were  resolved  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage they  had,  both  to  punish  and  expose 
him.  They  were  no  inconsiderable  people  who 
said  this ;  and  had  the  case  come  to  a  trial,  I  had 
provided  good  evidence  to  prove  the  words. 

This  is  the  Christianity  and  justice  by  which  I 
have  been  treated,  and  this  in  justice  is  the  thing 
I  complain  of. 

Now,  as  this  was  the  plot  of  a  few  men  to  see 
if  they  could  brand  me  in  the  world  for  a  Jaco- 
bite, and  persuade  rash  and  ignorant  people  that 
I  was  turned  about  for  the  Pretender,  I  think 
they  might  as  easily  have  proved  roe  to  be  a 
Mahometan ;  therefore,  I  say.  this  obliges  me 
to  state  the  matter  as  it  really  stands,  that  im- 
partial  men  may  judge  whether  those  books  were 
written  for  or  against  the  Pretender.  And  this 
cannot  be  better  done  than  by  the  account  of 
what  followed  after  the  information,  which,  in  a 
few  words,  was  this  : — 

Upon  the  several  days  appointed,  I  appeared 
at  the  Queen's  JSench  bar  to  discharge  my  bail ; 
and  at  last  hod  an  indictment  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  exhibited  against  me  by  her 
majesty's  attorney-general,  which,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, contained  two  hundred  sheets  of  paper. 

What  was  the  substance  of  the  indictment  I 
shall  not  mention  here,  neither  could  I  enter  upon 
it,  having  never  seen  the  particulars ;  but  I  was 
told  that  I  should  be  brought  to  trial  the  very 
next  term. 

I  was  not  ignorant  that  in  such  cases  it  is  easy 
to  make  any  lM>ok  a  libel,  and  that  the  jury  must 
have  found  the  matter  of  fact  in  the  indictment, 
viz.  that  I  had  written  such  books,  and  then 
what  might  have  followed  I  knew  not.  Where- 
fore, I  thought  it  was  my  only  way  to  cast  myself 
on  the  clemency  of  her  majesty,  of  whose  good- 
ness I  had  so  much  experience  many  ways ;  re- 
{)resenting  in  my  petition,  that  I  was  far  from  the 
east  intention  to  favour  the  interest  of  the  Pre- 
tender, but  that  the  books  were  all  written  with 
a  sincere  design  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
House  of  Hanover ;  and  humbly  laid  before  her 
Majesty,  as  I  do  now  before  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  books  themselves  to  plead  in  my  behalf; 
representing  farther,  that  i  was  maliciously  in- 
formed against  by  those  who  were  willing  to  put 
a  construction  upon  the  expressions  different 
from  my  true  meaning ;  and  therefore,  flying  to 
her  majesty's  goodness  and  clemency,  I  entreated 
her  gracious  pardon. 

It  was  not  only  the  riative  disposition  of  her 
majesty  to  acts  of  clemency  and  goodness  that 
obtained  me  this  pardon ;  but,  as  1  was  informed. 


her  nuyesty  was  pleased  to  express  it  in  the 
council,  "  She  saw  nothing  but  private  pique  in 
the  first  prosecution."  And  therefore  I  think  I 
cannot  give  a  better  and  clearer  vindication  of 
myself,  than  what  is  contained  in  the  preamble 
to  the  pardon  which  her  majesty  was  pleased  to 
grant  me ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  to  Uiose 
who  are  still  willing  to  object,  that  I  think  what 
satisfied  her  majesty  might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
them ;  and  I  can  assure  them  that  this  pardon 
was  not  granted  without  her  mijesty's  being  spe- 
cially and  particularly  acquainted  with  the  Oiiogs 
alleged  in  the  petition,  the  books  also  being  looked 
into,  to  find  the  expressions  quoted  in  tiie  peti- 
tion. The  preamble  to  the  patent  for  a  panlon, 
as  for  as  relates  to  the  matters  of  isuitf  runs 
thus; 

**  Whereas,  in  the  term  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
last  past,  our  attorney-general  did  exhibit  an  in- 
formation, in  our  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at 
Westminster,  ogalnst  Daniel  De  Foe,  late  of  Lon- 
don, gent.,  for  writing,  printing,  and  publishing, 
and  causing  to  be  written,  printed,  and  published, 
three  libels,  the  one  entitled,  '  Reasons  against 
the  Succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  with 
an  Enquiry  how  lar  the  Abdication  of  King 
James,  supposing  it  to  be  legal,  ought  to  aflfect 
the  person  of  the  Pretender.*  One  other,  enti- 
tled, <  And  what  if  the  Pretender  should  come? 
or,  some  Considerations  of  the  Advantages  and 
real  Consequences  of  the  Pretender's  possessing 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.'  And  one  other, 
entitled, '  An  Answer  to  a  Question  that  nobody 
thinks  of,  viz.  What  if  the  Queen  should  die?' 

**  And  whereas  the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  hath 
by  his  humble  petition  represented  to  us,  that 
he,  with  a  sincere  design  to  propagate  the  interest 
of  the  Hanover  suoeession,  and  to  animate  the 
people  against  the  designs  of  the  Pretender, 
whom  he  always  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  our 
sacred  person  and  government,  did  publish  the 
said  pamphlets:  in  all  which  books,  although 
the  titles  seemed  to  look  as  if  written  in  fi&vour 
of  the  Pretender,  and  several  expressions,  as  in 
all  ironical  writing  it  must  be,  may  be  wrested 
against  the  true  design  of  the  whole,  and  turned 
to  a  meaning  quite  different  from  the  intention 
of  the  author,  yet  the  petitioner  humbly  assures 
us,  in  the  solemnest  manner,  that  his  true  and 
only  design  in  all  the  said  books  was,  by  an 
ironical  discourse  of  recommending  the  Preten. 
der,  in  the  strongest  and  roost  forcible  manner 
to  expose  his  designs,  and  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  his  succeeding  therein  ;  which,  as  the 
petitioner  humbly  represents,  will  appear  to  our 
satisfaction  by  the  books  themselves,  where  the 
following  expressions  are  very  plain :  vis.  *  That 
the  Pretender  is  recommended  as  a  person  pro- 
per  to  amass  the  English  liberties  into  his  own 
sovereignty;  supply  them  with  the  privilege  of 
wearing  wooden  shoes ;  easing  them  of  the  trou- 
ble of  choosing  parliaments;  and  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  hazard  and  expense  of  winter 
journeys,  by  governing  them  in  that  more  right- 
eous method,  of  his  absolute  will,  and  enforcing 
the  laws  by  a  glorious  standing  army;  paying  all 
the  nation's  debts  at  once  by  stopping  the  fiinds 
and  shutting  up  the  exchequer;  easing  and 
quieting  their  differences  in  religion,  by  bringing 
them  to  the  union  of  popery,  or  leaving  them  at 
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liberty  to  have  no  religion  at  all  :**  that  these 
were  some  of  the  Tery  expressions  in  the  said 
books,  which  the  petitioner  sincerely  desifpiied  to 
expose  and  oppose,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the 
interest  of  the  Pretender,  and  with  no  other  in- 
tention ;  nevertheless,  the  petitioner,  to  his 
great  surprise,  has  been  misrepresented,  and  his 
said  books  misconstrued,  as  if  written  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender ;  and  the  petitioner  is  now  under 
prosecotton  for  the  same ;  which  prosecution,  if 
further  carried  on,  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
petitioner  and  his  family.  MThcrefore,  the  peti- 
tioner, humbly  assuring  us  of  the  innocence  of 
his  design  as  aforesaid,  flies  to  our  clemency, 
and  most  humbly  prays  our  most  gracious  and 
free  pardon. 

**  We,  taking  the  promises  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  petitioner  into  our  royal  consi- 
deration,  are  graciously  pleased  to  extend  our 
royal  mercy  to  the  petitioner.  Our  will  and 
pleasure  therefore  is,  that  you  prepare  a  bill  for 
our  royal  signature,  to  pass  our  gr^at  seal,  con- 
tainfaig  our  gracious  and  free  piurdon  unto  him, 
the  said  Daniel  De  Foe,  of  the  offences  afore- 
mentioned, and  of  all  kdlctments,  convictions, 
pains,  penalties,  and  forfehures  incurred  thereby; 
and  you  are  to  insert  therein  all  such  opt  bene- 
ficial clauses  as  you  shall  deem  requisite  to  make 
this  our  intended  pardon  more  full,  valid,  and 
eRectuflJ ;  and  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your 
warrant.  Given  at'  our  castle  at  Windsor,  the 
twentieth  day  of  November,  1719^  in  the  twen- 
tieth  year  of  our  reign.  By  her  majesty's  com- 
mand. **  BOLINOBBOKB." 

Let  any  indifferent  man  judge  whether  I  was 
not  treated  with  particular  malice  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  who  was,  notwithstanding  this,  reproached 
in  the  daily  public  prints  with  having  written 
treasonable  books  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender; 
nay,  and  in  some  of  those  books,  as  before,  the 
queen  herself  was  reproached  with  having 
granted  her  pardon  to  an  author  who  writ  for 
the  PretoMler. 

I  think  I  might  with  much  more  justice  say,  I 
was  the  first  man  that  ever  was  obliged  to  seek 
a  pardon  for  writing  for  the  Hanover  succession, 
and  the  first  man  that  these  people  ever  sought 
to  ruin  for  writing  against  the  Pretender.     For, 
if  ever  a  book  was  ^cerely  designed  to  further 
and  propagate  the  affection  and  seal  of  the  na- 
tion against  the  Pretender,  nay,  and  was  made 
use  of,  and  that  with  success  too,  for  that  pur- 
pose, these  books  were  so ;  and  I  ask  no  more 
favour  of  the  world  to  deterrohie  the  opinion  of 
honest  men  for  or  against  me,  than  what  is 
drawn  coostmetively  from  these  books.     Let 
one  word,  eKher  written  or  spoken  by  me,  either 
published  or  not  publiahed,  be  produced,  that 
was  in  the  least  disrespectful  to  the  protestant 
succession,  or  to  any  branch  of  the  family  of 
Hanover,  or  that  can  be  judged  to  be  favourable 
to  the  interest  or  person  of  the  Pr^ender,  and  1 
will  be  willing  to  widve  her  majesty's  pardon, 
and  render  myself  to  public  justice,  to  be  pun- 
ished for  it,  as  I  should  well  deserve. 

1  freely  and  openly  challenge  the  worst  of  my 
enemies  to  charge  me  with  any  discourse,  con- 
versation, or  behaviour,  in  my  whole  life,  which 
bad  the  least  word  in  it  injurious  to  the  protes- 
tant sQcoeavoo,  unbecoming  or  disrespectful  to 


any  of  the  persons  of  the  royal  family  of  Hanover, 
or  the  least  favourable  word  of  the'persons,  the 
designs,  or  friends  of  the  Pretender.  If  they 
can  do  it,  let  them  stand  forth  and  speak ;  no 
doubt  but  that  they  may  bo  heard ;  and  1,  for 
my  part,  will  relinquish  'all  pleas,  pardons,  and 
defences,  and  cast  myself  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice. Nay,  to  go  further,  I  defy  them  to  prove 
that  I  ever  kept  company,  or  had  any  society, 
friendship,  or  conversation,  with  any  Jacobite. 
So  averse  have  I  been  to  the  interest  and  the 
people,  that  I  have  studiously  avoided  their  com- 
pany on  all  occasions. 

As  nothing  in  the  world  has  been  more  my 
aversion  than  the  society  of  Jacobites,  so  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  misfortune  to  me  than  to  be 
accused  and  publicly  reproached  with  what  is, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  most  abhorred  by  me ; 
and  that  which  has  made  it  the  more  afflicting 
is,  that  this  charge  arises  from  those  very  things 
which  I  did  with  the  sineerest  design  to  mani- 
fast  the  contrary. 

But  such  is  my  present  fate,  and  I  am  to  Bub« 
mit  to  it ;  which  I  do  with  meekness  and  calm- 
ness, as  to  a  judgment  from  heaven,  and  am 
practising  that  duty  which  I  have  studied  long 
ago,  of  forgiving  mv  enemies,  and  praying  for 
them  that  despitefufly  use  me. 

Having  given  this  brief  history  of  the  pardon, 
&c.,  I  hope  the  impartial  part  of  the  world  will 
grant  me,  that  being  thus  graciously  delivered  a 
second  time  ft'om  the  cruelty  of  my  implacable 
enemies,  and  the  ruin  of  a  cruel  and  unjust  per- 
secution, and  that  by  the  mere  clemency  and 
goodness  of  the  queen,  my  obligation  to  her 
majesty's  goodness  was  far  from  being  made  less 
than  it  was  before. 

I  have  now  run  through  the  history  of  my 
obligation  to  her  majesty,  and  fo  the  person  of 
my  benefactor  aforesaid.  I  shall  state  every- 
thing that  followed  this  with  all  the  clearness  I 
can,  and  leave  myself  liable  to  as  little  cavil  as  I 
may ;  for  I  see  myself  assaulted  by  a  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  will  do  me  no  justice.  I  hear  a  great 
noise  made  of  punishing  those  that  are  guilty, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  not  one  word  of  clearing 
those  that  are  innocent ;  and  I  must  say,  in  this 
part  they  treat  me,  not  only  as  I  were  no  Chris- 
tian, but  as  if  they  themselves  were  not  Chris- 
tians. They  will  neither  prove  the  charge  nor 
hear  the  defence,  which  is  the  unjustest  thing  in 
the  worid. 

I  foresee  what  will  be  alleged  to  the  clause  of 
my  obligation,  &c.  to  great  persons,  and  I  re- 
solve to  give  my  adversaries  all  the  advantage 
they  can  desire  by  acknowedging  beforehand, 
that  no  obligation  to  the  queen,  or  to  any  bene- 
factor, can  justify  any  man's  actmg  agiunst  the 
interest  of  his  country,  against  his  principles,  his 
consdenoe,  and  his  former  profession. 

I  think  this  will  anticipate  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  that  head,  and  it  will  then  remain  to  tell 
the  fact,  as  I  am  not  chargeable  with  it ;  which 
I  shall  do  as  clearly  as  possible  in  a  few  words. 

It  is  none  of  my  work  to  enter  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen  or  of  the  ministry  in  this  case ; 
the  question  is  not  what  they  have  done,  but 
what  I  have  done;  and  though  I  am  very  far 
from  thinking  of  them  as  some  other  people 
think,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  present  argument, 
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I  am  to  give  them  all  up,  and  suppote,  though 
not  granting,  that  all  whidi  is  suggested  of  them 
by  the  worst  temper,  the  roost  censorious  writer, 
the  most  scandalous  pamphlet  or  lampoon  should 
be  true ;  and  I'll  go  through  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars, as  I  meet  with  them  in  public. 

1st.  That  thev  made  a  scandalous  peace, 
unjustly  broke  the  alliance,  betrayed  the  con- 
federates, and  sold  us  all  to  the  French. 

God  forbid  it  should  be  all  truth,  in  the  man- 
ner that  we  see  it  in  print ;  but  that  I  say  is 
none  of  my  business.  J3ut  what  hand  had  linaU 
this  9  I  never  wrote  one  word  for  the  peace  be- 
fore it  was  made,  or  to  jusdiy  it  after  it  was 
made ;  let  them  produce  it  if  they  can.  Nay, 
in  a  *  Review'  upon  that  subject  while  it  was 
making,  I  printed  it  in  plainer  words  than  other 
men  durst  speak  it  at  that  time,  that  I  did  not 
like  the  peace,  nor  did  I  like  any  peace  that  was 
making  since  that  of  the  partition,  and  that  the 
protestant  interest  was  not  taken  care  of  either 
in  that  or  the  treaty  of  Gertrudenburgh  be- 
fore it 

It  is  true  that  I  did  say,  that  since  the  peace 
was  made,  and  we  could  not  help  it,  that  it  was 
our  business  and  our  duty  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
to  make  the  utmost  advantage  of  it  by  commerce, 
navigation,  and  all  kind  of  improvement  that  we 
could,  and  this  I  say  still ;  and  I  must  think  it  is 
more  our  duty  to  do  so  than  the  exclamations 
against  the  thing  itself,  which  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  retrieve.  This  is  all  that  the  worst 
enemy  I  have  can  charge  me  with.  After  the 
peace  was  made,  and  the  Dutch  and  the  emperor 
stood  out,  I  gave  my  opinion  of  what  I  foresaw 
would  necessarily  be  the  consequence  of  that  differ- 
ence, viz.— that  it  would  inevitably  involve  these 
nations  in  a  war  with  one  or  other  of  them ;  any 
one  who  was  nuuter  of  common  sense  in  the 
public  affairs  might  see  that  the  standing  out  of 
the  Dutch  could  have  no  other  event.  For  if 
the  confederates  had  conquered  the  French,  they 
would  certainly  have  fallen  upon  us  by  way  of 
resentment,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  the 
same  councils  that  led  us  to  make  a  peace  would 
oblige  us  to  maintain  it,  by  preventing  too  great 
impressions  upon  the  French. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  alleged,  that  should  the 
F^nch  prevail  against  the  Dutch, .  unless  he 
stopped  at  such  limitations  of  conquest  as  the 
treaty  obliged  him  to  do,  we  must  have  been 
under  the  same  necessity  to  renew  the  war 
agamst  France ;  and  for  this  reason,  seeing  we 
had  made  a  peace,  we  were  obliged  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  confederates  into  it,  and  to  bring  the 
French  to  give  them  all  such  terms  as  they  ought 
to  be  satisiied  with. 

This  way  of  arguing  was  either  so  little  under- 
stood, or  so  much  maligned,  that  I  suffered  in- 
numerable reproaches  in  print  for  having  written 
for  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  which  was  neither  in 
the  expression,  nor  ever  in  my  imagination ;  but 
I  pass  by  these  injuries  as  small  and  trifling  com- 
pared to  others  I  suffer  under. 

However,  one  thing  I  must  say  of  the  peace, 
let  it  be  good  or  ill  in  itself,  I  cannot  but  think 
we  have  all  reason  to  rejoice  in  behalf  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  that  at  his  accession  to  the  crown 
he  found  the  nation  in  peace,  and  had  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  France  tied  up  by  a  peace  so  as 


not  to  be  able^  without  the  most  infamous  breach 
of  articles,  to  offer  the  least  disturbance  to  his 
taking  a  quiet  and  leisurely  possession,  or  so 
much  as  to  countenance  those  that  would. 

Not  but  that  I  believe,  if  the  war  had  been  at 
the  height,  we  should  have  been  able  to  have 
preserved  the  crown  for  his  present  miyesty,  its 
only  rightful  lord ;  but  I  will  not  say  it  should 
have  been  so  easy,  so  bloodless,  so  undisputed  as 
now;  and  all  the  difference  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  the  peace>  and  this  is  all  the  good  I 
ever  yet  said  of  it. 

'  I  come  next  to  the  general  clamour  of  the 
ministry  being  for  the  mtender.  I  must  speak 
my  sentiments  solemnly  and  plainly,  as  I  always 
did  in  that  matter,  viz.  that  if  it  was  so,  I  <Ud 
not  see  it,  nor  did  I  ever  see  reason  to  beUeve 
it ;  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  it  was  so,  I  never 
took  one  step  in  that  kind  of  service,  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  one  word  spoken  by  any  one  of  the 
ministry  that  I  had  the  honour  to  know  or  con- 
verse with,  that  favoured  the  Pretender;  but 
have  had  the  honour  to  hear  them  all  protest 
that  there  was  no  design  to  oppose  the  succession 
of  Hanover  in  the  least. 

It  may  be  objected  to  me,  that  they  might  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender  for  all  that ;  it  is 
true  they  might,  but  that  is  nothing  to  roe.  I 
am  not  vindicating  their  conduct,  but  my  own ; 
as  I  never  was  employed  in  anything  that  way, 
so  I  do  still  protest  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever 
in  their  design,  and  I  have  many  reasons  to  con- 
firm my  thoughts  in  that  case,  which  are  not 
material  to  the  present  case.  But  be  that  as  it 
will,  it  is  enough  to  me  that  I  acted  nothing  in 
any  such  interest,  neither  did  I  ever  sin  against 
the  protestant  succession  of  Hanover  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed;  and  if  the  ministry  did,  I  did  not 
see  it^  or  so  much  as  suspect  them  of  it. 

It  was  a  disaster  to  the  ministry,  to  be  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  that  set  of  men  by  the 
hand,  who  nobody  con  deny,  were  in  that  interest . 
but  as  the  former  ministry  answered,  when  they 
were  chai^ged  with  a  design  to  overthrow  the 
church,  because  they  favoured,  joined  with,  and 
were  united  to  the  dissenters;  I  say  they 
answered,  that  they  made  use  of  the  dissenters, 
but  granted  them  nothing  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  too  true) :  so  these  gentlemen  answer,  that 
it  ii  true  they  made  use  of  Jacobites,  but  did  no- 
thing for  them. 

But  this  by  the  bye.  Necessity  is  pleaded  by 
both  parties  for  doing  things  which  neither  side 
can  justify.  I  wish  both  sides  would  for  ever 
avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  evil ;  for  certainly  it 
is  the  wont  plea  in  the  world,  and  generally 
made  use  of  for  the  worst  things. 

I  have  often  lamented  the  disaster  which  I 
saw  employing  Jacobites  was  to  the  late  ministry, 
and  certainly  it  gave  the  greatest  handle  to  ttie 
enemies  of  the  ministry  to  iiz  that  universal 
reproach  upon  them  oil  being  in  the  interest  of 
the  Pretender.  But  there  was  no  medium.  The 
whigs  refused  to  show  them  a  safe  retreat,  or  to 
give  them  the  least  opportunity  to  take  any 
other  measures,  but  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
destruction ;  and  they  ventured  upon  that  course 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  stand  alone  at  last 
without  help  of  either  the  one  or  the  other;  in 
which,  no  doubt,  they  were  mistaken. 
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Hoirever,  in  this  part,  as  I  wab  always  assured^ 
sad  have  good  reason  still  to  believe,  that  her 
Bijeity  was  steady  in  the  interest  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  and  as  nothing  was  ever  offered  to 
me,  or  required  of  me,  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
interest,  on  wliat  ground  can  I  be  reproached 
with  the  secret  reserved  designs  of  any,  if  they 
had  such  designs,  as  1  still  verily  believe  they 
had  not? 

.  I  sea  there  are  some  men  who  would  fain 
persuade  the  world,  that  every  roan  that  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  late  ministry,  or  employed  by 
the  late  government,  or  that  served  the  late 
queen,  waa  for  the  Pretender. 

God  forbid  this  should  be  true;  and  I  think 
there  needs  very  little  to  be  said  in  answer  to  it 
I  can  answer  for  myself,  that  it  is  notoriously 
false;  and  I  think  the  easy  and  uninterrupted 
accession  of  bis  m^esty  to  the  crown  contradicts 
ic  I  see  no  end  which  such  a  suggestion  aims  at, 
but  to  leave  an  odium  upon  alT  that  had  any 
duty  or  regard  to  her  late  majesty. 

A  subject  is  not  always  master  of  his  sove- 
reign's measures,  nor  always  to  examine  what 
persons  or  parties  the  prince  he  serves  employs, 
10  be  it  that  they  brei^  not  in  upon  the  consti' 
totion ;  that  they  govern  according  to  law,  and 
that  he  is  employ^  in  no  illegal  act,  or  have 
nothing  desired  of  him  inconsistent  with  the 
liberties  and  laws  of  his  country.  If  this  be  not 
right,  then  a  servant  of  the  king's  is  in  a  worse 
case  than  a  servant  to  any  private  person. 

In  all  these  things  I  have  not  erred ;  neither 
have  I  acted  or  done  anything  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  either  in  the  service  of  her 
Bkajesty  or  of  her  ministry,  that  any  one  can  say 
has  the  least  deviation  from  the  strictest  regard 
to  the  protestant  succession,  and  to  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  my  country. 

I  never  saw  an  arbitrary  action  offered  at,  a 
law  dispensed  with,  justice  denied,  or  oppression 
set  up  either  by  queen  or  ministry,  in  any  branch 
of  the  administration,  wherein  I  had  the  least 


If  I  have  sinned  against  the  whigs,  it  has  been 
all  negatively,  Yii.  that  I  have  not  joined  in  the 
loud  exclamations  against  the  queen  and  against 
the  suDistry,  and  against  their  measures ;  and  if 
this  be  my  crime,  my  plea  is  two-fold. 

1.  I  did  not  really  see  cause  for  carrying  their 
eonplaints  to  that  violent  degree. 

%  Where  I  did  see  what,  as  before,  I  lamented 
sod  was  sorry  ibr,  and  could  not  join  with  or 
approver— as  joining  with  Jacobites,  the  peace, 
&e.,.-my  obligation  is  my  plea  for  my  silence. 

I  have  all  the  good  thoughts  of  the  person,  and 
good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  my  benefactor, 
that  charity  and  that  gratitude  can  inspire  me 
with.  I  ever  believed  him  to  have  the  true 
interest  of  the  protestant  religion  and  of  his 
eoontry  in  his  view ;  and  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise, I  should  be  very  sorry.  And  1  must  repeat 
it  sgain,  that  he  always  left  me  so  entirely  to  my 
own  jnd^inient,  in  everythhig  I  <Ud,  that  he  never 
prescribed  to  me  what  I  should  write,  or  should 
not  write,  in  my  life ;  neither  did  he  ever  concern 
hioMelf  to  dictate  to  or  restrain  me  in  any  kind; 
nor  did  he  see  any  one  tract  that  I  ever  wrote 
before  it  was  printed :  so  that  all  the  notion  of 
ny  writing  by  his  direction  is  as  much  a  slander 


upon  him  as  it  is  possible  anytliing  of  that  kind 
can  be ;  and  if  I  have  written  anything  which 
is  offensive,  unjust,  or  untrue,  I  must  do  that 
justice  as  to  declare,  he  has  no  hand  in  it;  the 
crime  is  my  own. 

As  the  reproach  of  his  directing  me  to  write 
is  a  slander  upon  the  person  I  am  speaking  of, 
so  that  of  my  receiving  pensions  and  payments 
from  him  for  writing,  is  a  slander  upon  me ;  and 
I  speak  it  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  seriousness, 
and  solemnity  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian 
man  to  speak*  that  except  the  appointment  I 
mentioned  before,  which  her  majesty  was  pleased 
to  make  me  formerlv,  and  which  I  received 
during  the  time  of  my  Lord  Godolphin*s  ministry, 
I  have  not  received  of  the  late  lord  treasurer,  or 
of  any  one  else  by  bis  order,  knowledge,  or 
direction,  one  fiirthing,  or  the  value  of  a  farthing, 
during  his  whole  administration ;  nor  has  all  the 
interest  I  have  been  supposed  to  have  in  his 
lordship  been  able  to  procure  me  the  arrears 
due  to  me  in  the  time  of  the  other  ministry.  So 
help  me  God. 

I  am  under  no  necessity  of  making  this  dccla^ 
ration.  The  services  I  did,  and  for  which  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  make  me  a  small  allowance, 
are  known  to  the  greatest  men  in  the  present 
administration ;  and  some  of  them  were  then  of 
the  opinion,  and  I  hope  are  so  still,  that  I  was 
not  unworthy  of  her  id^jesty's  favour.  The 
effect  of  ^ose  services,  however  small,  is  enjoyed 
by  those  great  persons  and  by  the  whole  nation 
to  this  day ;  and  I  had  the  honour  once  to  be 
told,  that  they  should  never  be  foigolten.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  no  man  can  avoid,  to  forfeit 
for  his  deference  to  the  person  and  services  of  his 
queen,  to  whom  he  was  inexpressibly  obliged ;  and 
if  I  am  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  present 
government  for  anything  I  ever  did  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  majesty  in  the  past,  I  may  say  it  is 
my  disaster ;  but  1  can  never  say  it  is  my  fault. 

This  brings  me  again  to  that  other  oppression 
which,  as  1  said,  I  suffer  under,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  of  a  kind  that  no  man  ever  suffered  ; 
under  so  much  as  myself;  and  this  is  to  have  { 
every  libel,  every  pamphlet,  be  it  ever  so  foolish, 
so  malicious,  so  unmannerly,  or  so  dangerous,  be 
laid  at  my  door,  and  be  called  publicly  by  my 
name.  It  has  been  in  vain  for  me  to  struggle  with 
this  injury ;  it  has  been  in  vain  for  me  to  protest, 
to  declare  solemnly,  nay,  if  I  would  have  sworn 
that  I  had  no  hand  hi  such  a  book  or  paper, 
never  saw  it,  never  read  it,  and  the  like,  it  was 
the  same  thing. 

My  name  has  been  backneved  about  the  street 
by  the  hawkers,  and  about  the  coffee-houses  by 
the  politicians,  at  such  a  rate  as  no  patience 
could  bear.  One  man  will  swear  to  the  style ; 
another  to  this  or  that  expression ;  another  to 
the  way  of  printing;  and  all  so  positive  that  it 
is  to  no  purpose  to  oppose  it. 

1  published  once,  to  stop  this  way  of  using  me, 
that  1  would  print  nothing  but  what  I  set  my 
name  to,  and  I  held  it  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  it 
was  all  one ;  I  had  the  same  treatment.  I  now 
have  resolved  for  some  time  to  write  nothing  at 
all,  and  yet  I  find  it  the  same  thing;  two 
books  lately  published  being  called  mine,  for 
no  other  reason  that  I  know  of  than  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  printer,  I  revised  two  sheets  of 
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them  at  the  press,  and  that  thev  seemed  to  be 
written  in  ftivonr  of  a  certain  person;  which 
person,  also,  as  I  have  been  assured,  had  no 
hand  in  them,  or  any  knowledge  of  them,  till 
they  were  published  in  print. 

This  is  a  flail  which  I  have  no  fence  against, 
but  to  complain  of  the  injnstice  of  it,  and  that  is 
but  the  thortest  waif  to  be  treated  with  more 
injustice. 

There  is  a  mighty  chai^  against  me  for  being 
author  and  publisher  of  a  paper  called  the 
*  Mercator.'  Ill  state  the  fact  first,  and  then 
speak  to  the  subject. 

It  is  true,  that  being  desired  to  give  my  opinion 
in  the  affair  of  the  commerce  with  France,  I  did, 
as  I  often  had  done  in  print  many  years  before, 
declare  that  it  was  my  opinion  we  ought  to  have 
an  open  trade  with  France,  because  I  did  believe 
we  might  have  the  advantage  by  such  a  trade ; 
and  of  this  opinion  I  am  still.  What  part  I  had 
in  the  '  Mercator '  is  well  known ;  and  could  men 
answer  with  argument,  and  not  with  personal 
abuse,  I  would  at  any  time  defend  every  part  of 
the  '  Mercator  *  which  was  of  my  doing.  But 
to  say  the  'Mercator'  was  mine,  is  false;  I 
neither  was  the  author  of  it,  had  the  property  of 
it,  the  printing  of  it,  or  the  profit  by  it.  I  had 
never  any  payment  or  reward  for  writing  any 
part  of  it,  nor  had  I  the  power  to  put  what  I 
would  into  it.  Yet  the  whole  damour  fell  upon 
me,  because  they  knew  not  who  else  to  load 
with  it.  And  when  they  came  to  answer,  the 
method  was,  instead  of  argument,  to  threaten 
and  reflect  upon  me,  reproach  me  with' private 
circumstances  and  misfortunes,  and  give  language 
which  no  Christian  ought  to  give,  and  which  no 
gentleman  ought  to  take. 

I  thought  anv  Englishman  had  the  liberty  to 
speak  his  opinion  in  such  things,  for  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  The  press  was 
open  to  me  OS  well  as  to  others ;  and  how  or 
when  I  lost  my  English  liberty  of  speaking  my 
mind,  I  know  not ;  neither  how  my  speaking 
my  opinion  without  fee  or  reward,  could  authorise 
them  to  can  me  villain,  rascal,  traitor,  and  such 
opprobrious  names. 

It  was  ever  my  opinion,  and  is  so  still,  that 
were  our  wool  kept  from  France,  and  our  manu- 
factures spread  in  France  upon  reasonable  duties, 
all  the  improvement  which  the  French  have  made 
in  the  woollen  manufactures  would  decay,  and 
in  the  end  be  little  worth  ;  and  consequently,  the 
hurt  they  could  do  us  by  them  would  be  of  little 
moment. 

It  was  my  opinion,  and  is  so  still,  that  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  was  cal- 
culated for  the  advantage  of  our  trade,  let  who 
will  make  it.  Th<xt  is  nothing  to  me.  My  reasons 
are  because  it  tied  up  the  French  to  open  the 
door  to  our  manufiietures  at  a  certain  duty  of 
importation  there,  and  left  the  Parliament  of 
Britain  at  liberty  to  shut  theirs  out  by  as  high 
duties  OS  they  pleased  here,  there  beinor  no  limi- 
tation upon  us  as  to  duties  on  French  goods ; 
but  that  other  nations  should  pay  the  same. 

While  the  French  were  thus  bound,  and  the 
British  free,  I  always  thought  we  must  be  in 
a  condition  to  trade  to  advantage,  or  it  must  be 
our  own  iault.  This  was  my  opinion,  and  is  so 
still ;  and  I  would  venture  to  maintain  it  against  J 


any  man  upon  a  public  stage,  before  a  jury  of 
fifty  merchants,  and  venture  my  life  upon  the 
cause,  if  I  were  assured  of  foir  {day  in  the  dis- 
pute. But  that  it  was  my  opinion  that  we  might 
carry  on  a  trade  with  France  to  our  great  advan- 
tage, and  that  we  ought  for  that  reason  to  trade 
with  them,  appears  in  the  third,  fourth,  fiilh,  and 
sixth  volumes  of  the  '  Review,'  above  nine  years 
before  the  '  Mercator '  was  thought  of.  It  was 
not  thought  criminal  to  say  so  then ;  how  it  comes 
to  be  villanous  to  say  so  now,  God  knows ;  I  can 
give  no  account  of  it.  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  shall  never  be  brought  to  say  other- 
wise,  unless  I  see  the  state  of  trade  so  altered  as 
to  alter  my  opinion ;  and  if  ever  I  do  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  good  reasons  for  it. 

The  answer  to  these  things,  whether  mine  or 
no,  was  all  pointed  at  me,  and  the  arguments  were 
generally  in  the  terms  villain,  rascal,  miscreant, 
liar,  bankrupt,  fellow,  hireling,  turncoat,  &c. 
What  the  arguments  were  bettered  by  these 
methods  I  leave  others  to  judge  o£  Also, 
most  of  those  things  in  the  *  Mercator,*  for  which 
I  had  such  usage,  were  such  as  1  was  not  the 
author  of. 

I  do  grant,  had  all  the  books  which  had  been 
called  by  my  name  been  written  by  me,  I  must 
of  necessity  have  exasperated  every  side,  and 
perhaps  have  deserved  it ;  but  I  have  the  greatest 
injustice  imaginable  in  this  treatment,  as  I  have 
in  the  perverting  the  design  of  what  I  have  really 
written. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  my  complaint  in  a  few 
words: — 

I  was,  from  my  first  entering  into  the  know- 
ledge of  public  matters,  and  have  ever  been  to 
this  day*  a  sincere  lover  of  the  constitution  of 
my  country ;  zealous  for  liberty  and  the  Pro* 
testant  interest;  but  a  constant  follower  of 
moderate  principles,  a  vigorous  opposer  of  hot 
measures  in  all  parties.  I  never  once  changed 
my  opinion,  my  principles,  or  my  party ;  and  let 
what  will  be  said  of  changing  sides,  this  I  main- 
tain, that  1  never  once  deviated  from  the  revo- 
lution principles,  nor  from  the  doctrine  of  liberty 
and  property  on  which  it  was  founded. 

I  own  I  could  never  be  convinced  of  the  great 
danger  of  the  Pretender  in  the  time  of  the  late 
ministry ;  nor  can  I  be  now  convinced  of  the 

f'eat  danger  of  the  church  under  this  ministry, 
believe  the  cry  of  the  one  was  politically  made 
use  of  then  to  serve  other  designs,  and  I  plainly 
see  the  like  use  made  of  the  other  now.  I  spoke 
my  mind  fireelv  then,  and  I  have  done  the  like 
now,  in  a  small  tract  to  that  purpose  not  yet 
made  public ;  and  which  if  I  live  to  publldi  I 
will  publicly  own,  as  I  purpose  to  do  everything 
F  write,  that  my  friends  may  know  when  I  am 
abused,  and  they  imposed  on. 

It  has  been  the  disaster  of  aH  parties  in  this 
nation  to  be  very  hot  in  their  turn ;  and  as  often 
as  they  have  been  so  I  have  differed  with  them, 
and  ever  must  and  shall  do  so.  I'll  repeat  some 
of  the  occasions  on  the  whigs'  side,  because  from 
that  quarter  the  accusation  of  my  turning  aboot 
comes. 

The  first  time  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
with  my  friends  was  about  the  year  1683,  when 
the  Turks  were  besieging  Vienna,  and  the  whigs 
in    England,   generally  speaking,  were  for  the 


Turki  taking  It ;  wbiefa  I,  having  read  the  history 
of  the  crusty  and  perfidions  dealings  of  the 
Turks  in  their  wars,  and  how  they  had  ropted 
oat  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion  in  above 
three-scora  and  ten  kingdoms,  eould  by  no 
means  agree  with.  And  though  then  bat  a 
}'ODng  man»  and  a  younger  author,  I  opposed  it, 
and  wrote  against  it,  wldch  was  taken  very  un- 
kindly  indeed. 

The  next  time  I  diflered  with  my  Iriendi  was 
when  King  James  was  wheedling  the  diasenters  to 
take  (HT  the  penal  laws  and  test,  whieh  I  could  by 
DO  means  come  into.    And,  as  in  the  first,  1  used 
to  aar.  I  had  rather  the  popish  house  of  Austria 
should  rain  the  protestants  in  Hungmia,  than 
the  infidel  house  of*  Ottoman  should  ruin  both 
protestants  and  papists  by  over-running  Ger- 
many ;  80,  in  the  other,  I  told  the  dissenters  I 
had  rather  the  Church  of  England  should  pull 
onr  ckrthes  off  by  fines  and  fbrfeitureSi  than  the 
pap»u  should  fall  both  upon  the  church  and  the 
disRoten,  and  pull  our  skins  off  by  fire  and  fag- 
got 

The  next  difference  I  had  with  good  men  was 
about  the  scandalous  practice  of  occasional  con- 
fonnity,  in  which  1  had  the  misfortune  to  make 
many  honest  men  angry,  rather  because  I  had 
the  better  of  the  argument,  than  because  they 
disliked  what  I  saidL 

And  now  I  have  lived  to  see  the  dissenters 
themselves  very  quiet,  if  not  very  well  pleased 
with  an  act  of  parliament  to  prevent  it.  Their 
friends  indeed  laid  it  on  5  they  would  bo  friends 
indeed  if  they  would  talk  of  taking  it  off  again. 

Again,  I  had  a  breach  with  honest  men  for 

their  maltreating  Ring  William ;  of  which  I  say 

nothing,  because  I  think  they  are  now  opening 

their  eyes,  and  making  what  amends  they  can  to 

'  his  memory. 

The  fifth  difference  I  had  with  them  was 
about  the  treaty  of  Partition,  in  which  many 
honest  men  are  mistaken,  ond  in  which  I  told 
them  plainly  then  that  they  would  at  last  end 
the  war  upon  worse  terms ;  and  so  it  is  my 
opinion  they  would  have  done,  though  the  treaty 
of  Gertrndenhnrgh  had  taken  place. 

The  sixth  time  I  differed  with  them  was  when 
the  old  wbigs  fell  upon  the  modern  whigs,  and 
when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  my  Lord 
Gcdolphin  were  used  by  the  '  Observator*  in  a 
manner  worse,  I  must  confess,  for  the  time  it 
'  lasted,  than  ever  they  were  used  since;  nay, 
though  it  were  by  'Abel'  and  the  'Examiner ;'  but 
the  success  fafled.  In  this  dispute  my  Lord 
Godolphin  dkl  me  the  honour  to  tell  me,  I  had 
lerred  him  and  his  grace  also  both  faithfully  and 
iQccessfully.  But  his  lordship  is  dead,  and  I 
have  now  no  testimony  of  it  but  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  '  Observator,*  where  I  am  plentifully 
abused  for  being  an  enemy  to  my  country,  by 
actmg  in  the  interest  of  my  Lord  Godolphin  and 
the  Doko  of  Marlborough.  What  weatber-cock 
can  turn  with  such  tempers  as  these  ! 

I  am  now  on  the  seventh  breach  with  them,  and 
my  crime  now  is,  that  I  will  not  believe  and  say  the 
same  thinga  of  the  queen  and  the  late  treasurer 
whichi  could  not  believe  before  of  my  Lord  Godol- 
phin and  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough,  ond  which  in 
truth  I  cannot  believe,  and  therefore  could  not 
say  it  of  either  of  them ;  and  which,  if  I  had  be-  I 
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lleved,  yet  I  ought  not  to  have  been  the  man 
that  should  have  said  it  for  the  reasons  afore- 
said. 

In  such  turns  of  tempers  and  times,  a  man 
must  be  tenfold  a  vicar  of  13ray,  or  it  is  impos- 
sible but  he  must  one  time  or  other  be  out  with 
everybody.  This  is  my  present  condition,  and 
for  this  I  am  reviled  with  having  abandoned  my 
principles,  turned  Jacobite,  and  what  not.  God 
judge  between  me  and  these  men.  Would  they 
come  to  any  particulars  with  me,  what  real  guilt 
i  may  have  I  would  fi^eely  acknowledge ;  and  if 
they  would  produoe  any  evidence  of  the  bribes, 
the  pensions,  and  the  rewards  I  have  taken,  1 
would  declare  honestly  whether  they  were  true 
or  no.  If  they  would  give  a  list  of  the  books 
which  they  charge  me  with,  and  the  reasons  why 
they  lay  them  at  my  door,  1  would  acknowledge 
my  mistake,  own  what  I  have  done,  and  let  them 
know  what  I  have  not  done.  But  these  men 
neither  show  mercy,  nor  leave  place  for  repent- 
ance ;  in  which  they  act  not  only  unlike  their 
master,  but  contrary  to  his  express  commands. 

It  is  true,  good  men  have  been  used  thus  in 
former  times ;  and  all  the  comfort  I  have  ia,  that 
these  men  have  not  the  last  judgment  in  their 
hands :  if  they  had,  dreadful  would  be  the  case 
of  those  who  oppose  them.  But  that  day  will 
show  many  men  and  things  also  in  a  different 
state  from  what  they  may  now  appear  in.  Some 
that  now  appear  clear  and  fair  will  then  be  seen 
to  be  black  and  foul,  and  some  that  are  now 
thought  black  and  foul  will  then  be  approved 
and  accepted;  and  thither  I  cheerfully  appeal, 
concluding  this  part  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
— **  1  heard  the  defamiog  of  many ;  fear  on  every 
side ;  report,  say  they,  and  we  will  report  it ;  all 
my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting,  saying, 
peradventure  he  will  be  enticed,  and  we  shall 
prevail  against  him,  and  we  shall  take  our  revenge 
on  him." — Jer.  xx,  10. 

Mr  Poole*s  *  Annotations '  has  the  following 
remarks  on  these  lines ;  which,  1  think,  are  so 
much  to  that  part  of  my  case  which  is  to  follow, 
that  I  do  not  omit  them.   The  words  are  these  :— 

"  The  prophet,"  says  he,  "  here  rendereth  a 
reason  why  he  thought  of  giving  over  his  work 
as  a  prophet ;  his  ears  were  continually  filled 
with  the  obloquies  and  reproaches  of  such  as  re- 

K reached  him ;  and  besides,  he  was  afraid  on  all 
ands,  there  were  so  many  traps  laid  for  him, 
so  many  devices  devised  against  him.  They  did 
not  only  take  advantage  against  him,  but  sought 
advantages,  and  invited  others  to  raise  stories 
of  bun;  not  only  strangers,  but  those  that  he 
might  have  expected  the  greatest  kindness 
fivm ;  those  that  pretended  most  courteously ; 
'They  watch,'  says  he,  'for  opportunities  to 
do  me  justice,  and  lay  in  wait  for  my  halting,  de- 
siring nothing  more  than  that  I  might  be  enticed 
to  speak,  or  do  something  which  they  might  find 
matter  of  a  colourable  accusation,  that  so  they 
might  satisfy  their  malice  upon  me.'  This  hath 
always  been  the  genius  of  wicked  men.  Job  and 
David  both  made  complaints  much  like  this.** 
These  are  Mr  Poole's  words. 

And  this  leads  me  to  several  particuhirs,  in 
which  my  case  may,  without  any  arrogance,  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  sacred  prophet,  excepting 
the  vast  disparity  of  the  persons. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  HONOUR  AND  JUSTICE. 


No  sooner  was  the  queen  dead,  and  the  king, 
as  r^ht  required,  proclaimed,  but  the  rage  of 
men  increased  upon  me  to  that  degree,  that  the 
threats  and  insults  I  received  were  such  is  I  am 
not  able  to  express.  If  I  offered  to  say  a  word 
in  favour  of  the  present  settlement,  it  was  called 
fawning,  and  turning  round  again ;  on  the  other 
hand,  though  I  have  meddled  neither  one  way 
nor  the  other,  nor  written  one  book  since  the 
queen's  death,  yet  a  great  many  things  are 
called  by  my  name,  and  I  bear  every  day  the 
reproaches  which  aU  the  answerers  of  those  books 
cast,  as  well  upon  the  subjects  as  the  authors. 
I  have  not  seen  or  spoken  to  my  Lord  of  Oxford 
but  once  since  the  king's  landing,  nor  received 
the  least  message,  order,  or  writing  from  bis 
lordship,  or  any  other  way  corresponded  with 
him,  yet  he  bears  the  reproach  of  my  writing  in 
his  defence,  and  I  the  rage  of  men  for  doing  it 
I  cannot  say  it  is  no  affliction  to  me  to  be  thus 
used,  though  my  being  entirely  clear  of  the  (kcts 
is  a  true  support  to  me. 

I  am  unconcerned  at  the  rage  and  clamour  of 
party  men;  but  I  cannot  be  unconcerned  to 
hear  men,  who  I  think  are  good  men  and  good 
Christians,  prepossessed  and  mistaken  about  me. 
However,  I  cannot  doubt  but  some  time  or  other 
it  will  please  God  to  open  such  men's  eyes.  A 
constant,  steady  adhering  to  personal  virtue  and 
to  public  peace,  which,  I  thank  God,  I  can  appeal 
to  him  bos  always  been  my  practice,  will  at  last 
restore  me  to  the  opinion  of  sober  and  impartial 
men,  and  that  is  all  1  desire.  What  it  will  do 
with  those  who  are  resolutely  partial  and  unjust, 
I  cannot  say,  neither  is  that  much  my  concern. 
But  I  cannot  forbear  giving  one  example  of  the 
hard  treatment  I  receive,  which  has  nappened 


even  while  I  am  writing  this  tract.  I  have  ax 
cliildren  ;  I  have  educated  them  as  weU  as  ny 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  to  as  I  hope  sbal 
recommend  them  to  better  uiage  than  their 
father  meets  with  in  this  world. 

I  am  not  indebted  one  ^ihillliig  m  the  worid  for 
any  part  of  their  education,  or  for  anything  dse  be- 
longing to  their  bringing  np ;  yet  the  anthor  ef 
the  *  Flying  Post'  published  lately  that  I  never 
paid  for  the  education  of  any  of  my  diildren. 
If  any  man  in  Britain  has  a  shilling  to  demand  of 
me  for  any  part  of  their  education,  or  aiiythiDg 
belonging  to  them,  let  them  oome  for  it. 

But  these  men  care  not  what  injurioos  things 
they  write,  nor  what  they  say,  whether  truth  or 
not,  if  it  may  but  raise  a  reproach  on  me,  though 
it  were  to  be  my  ruin.  I  may  well  appeal  to  the 
honour  and  justice  of  my  worst  enemies  ia  sneh 
cases  as  this. 

Omscw  Mens  rwcUfama  mtmdaeia  rii§L 


CONCLUSION  BY  THE  PUBLISHER. 
While  this  was  at  the  press,  and  the  copy  thus 
far  finished,  the  author  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  an  apoplexy,  whereby  he  was  disabled 
finishing  what  he  designed  in  his  further  defence ; 
and  continuing  now  for  above  six  weeks  in  a  weak 
and  languishing  condition,  neither  able  to  go  on 
or  likely  to  recover,  at  least  in  any  short  time, 
his  friends  thought  it  not  fit  to  delay  the  publi- 
cation of  this  any  longer.  If  he  recovers  he  may 
be  able  to  fioish'what  h^  began ;  if  not,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  most  that  know  him  that  the  treat- 
ment which  he  here  complains  of,  and  some  others 
that  he  would  have  spoken  of,  have  been  the 
apparent  cause  of  bis  disaster. 
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PREFACE. 


Prefaces  are  so  customary  before  books  of  this  nature,  to  introduce  tbem  into  the 
world  by  a  display  of  their  excellences,  that  it  might  be  thought  too  presuming  to  send 
this  performance  abroad  without  some  such  preliminary.  And  yet  I  may  venture  to 
say  it  needs  this  good  office  as  little  as  any  that  has  ever  gone  before  it.  The  pleasant 
and  delightful  part  speaks  for  itself;  the  useful  and  instructive  is  so  large,  and  has 
such  a  tendency  to  improve  the  mind  and  rectify  the  manners,  that  it  would  employ  a 
volume  large  as  itself  to  particularize  the  instructions  that  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

Here  is  room  for  just  and  copious  observations  on  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  a 
sober  and  well-governed  education,  and  the  ruin  of  so  many  thousands  of  all  ranks  in 
this  nation  for  want  of  it ;  here,  also,  we  may  see  how  much  public  schools  and  charities 
might  be  improved,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  so  many  unhappy  children,  as,  in  this 
town,  are  every  year  bred  up  for  the  executioner. 

The  miserable  condition  of  multitudes  of  youth,  many  of  whose  natural  tempers  are 
docible,  and  would  lead  them  to  learn  the  best  things  rather  than  the  worst,  is  truly 
deplorable,  and  is  abundantly  seen  in  the  history  of  this  man's  childhood  ;  where,  though 
circumstances  formed  him  by  necessity  to  be  a  thief,  surprising  rectitude  of  principles 
remained  with  him,  and  made  him  early  abhor  the  worst  part  of  his  trade,  and  at  length 
to  forsake  the  whole  of  it.  Had  he  come  into  the  world  with  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous 
education,  and  been  instructed  how  to  improve  the  generous  principles  he  had  in  him, 
what  a  ^*ue  might  he  not  have  made,  either  as  a  man  or  a  Christian. 

The  various  turns  of  his  fortune,  in  different  scenes  of  life,  make  a  delightful  fidld  for 
the  reader  to  wander  in  ;  a  g^arden  where  he  may  gather  wholesome  and  medicinal  fruits, 
none  noxious  or  poisonous ;  where  he  will  see  virtue  and  the  ways  of  wisdom  everywhere 
applaaded,  honoured,  encouraged,  and  rewarded ;  vice  and  extravagance  attended  with 
sorrow,  and  every  kind  of  infelicity ;  and  at  last,  sin  and  shame  g^ing  together,  the 
o&nder  meeting  with  reproach  and  contempt,  and  the  crimes  with  detestation  and 
punishment. 


PREFACE. 

Every  yicioos  reader  will  here  be  encouraged  to  a  change,  and  it  will  appear  that 
the  best  and  only  good  end  of  an  impious,  mbspent  life  is  repentance ;  that  in  this  there 
is  comfort,  peace,  and  oftentimes  hope  that  the  penitent  shall  be  received  like  the 
prodigal,  and  his  latter  end  be  better  than  hie  beginning. 

A  book  founded  on  so  useful  a  plan,  calculated  to  answer  such  valuable  purposes 
as  have  been  specified,  can  require  no  apology ;  nor  is  it  of  any  concern  to  the  reader 
whether  it  be  an  exact  historical  relation  of  real  facts,  or  whether  the  hero  of  it  in- 
tended to  present  us,  at  least  in  part,  with  a  moral  romance.  On  dther  supposition, 
it  is  equally  serviceable  for  the  discouragement  of  vice  and  the  recommendation  of 
virtue. 

DANIEL  DE  FOE. 


THE 


LIFE   OF    COLONEL    JACK. 


CHAPTER    L 

UmODUCTION.— 1  AM  DB8BETBD  BT  MT  PARENTS 
ALMOST  AS  SOON  AS  BORN.-.-NICKNAMBD  BT  MT 
NUBSB,  COLONBX.  JACK.  — CHABACTBBS  OF  THE 
THEBB  JACKS— COLONEL  JACK,  CAPTAIN  MCK, 
AND  MAJOB  JACE. — NUBSB  DIBS,  AND  WE  ARE 
TUBNED  LOOS8  UPON  THE  WORLD.  —  CAPTAIN 
JACK  PLOOOBD  FOB  BOOUEBT.  —  WB  PICK 
POCKETS. 

SixiNO  my  life  has  been  such  a  chequer  work 
of  nature,  and  that  I  am  able  now  to  look  back 
Bpon  it  from  a  aafer  dtstaiice  than  is  ordinarily 
the  fiite  d  the  dan  to  which  I  dnce  belonged,  I 
thmk  ray  history  may  find  a  place  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  some,  which  I  see  are  every  day  read 
with  fdeasure,  though  they  have  in  them  nothinff 
90  diverting,  or  instructing,  as  I  believe  mine  wifi 
appear  to  be. 

My  original  may  be  as  high  as  anybody's  ibr 
angfat  I  know,  ibr  ray  mother  kept  very  good 
company,  but  that  part  belongs  to  her  story  more 
than  to  mine;  all  I  snowof  itisbyoral  traidition. 
My  nurse  told  me  my  mother  was  a  gentlewoman, 
that  my  father  was  a  man  of  quality,  and  she  (my 
nurse)  had  a  good  piece  of  money  given  her  to 
take  me  off  Us  hands,  and  deliver  him  and  my 
mother  from  the  importunities  that  usually  attend 
the  mi^brtnne  of  having  a  child  to  keep,  that 
diouki  not  be  seen  or  heard  of. 

My  ihther,  it  seems,  gave  my  nurse  something 
more  than  was  agreed  for,  at  my  mother's  re- 
quest,  upon  her  solemn  promise  that  she  would 
use  me  well,  and  let  me  be  put  to  school ;  and 
diarged  her,  that  if  I  Kved  to  come  to  any  big- 
ness, capable  to  understand  the  meaning  of  it, 
she  shomd  always  take  care  to  bid  me  remember 
that  I  was  a  gentleman ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  all 
the  education  he  would  desire  of  her  for  me ; 
fi>r  he  dki  not  doubt,  he  said,  but  that  some  time 
or  other,  the  very  hint  would  inspire  me  with 
thoughts  suitable  to  my  birth,  and  that  I  would 
certainly  act  like  a  genUeman,  if  I  believed  my- 
self to  be  so. 

But  my  disasters  were  not  directed  to  an  end 
ss  soon  as  they  began.  It  is  very  seldom'thajt 
the  unfortunate  are  so  but  for  a  day;  as  the 
great  rise  by  ^legrees  of  greatness  to  the  pitch 
of  glory  h:  whidi  they  shine,  so  the  miserable 
snk  to  cbe  depth  of  their  misery  by  a  continued 
seriss  of  disaster,  and  are  long  in  the  tortures 
and  agonies  of  fhelr  distrened  circumstances, 


before  a  turn  of  fortune,  if  ever  such  a  thing 
happens  to  them,  gives  them  a  prospect  of  de- 
liverance. 

My  nurse  was  as  honest  to  the  engagement  she 
had  entered  into  as  could  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  employment,  and  particularly  as  honest  as 
her  circumstances  would  give  her  leave  to  be ; 
for  she  bred  me  up  very  careftilly  with  her  own 
SOD,  and  with  another  son  of  shame  like  me,  who 
she  had  taken  upon  the  same  terms. 

My  name  was  John,  as  she  told  me,  but  neither 
she  or  I  knew  anything  of  a  simame  that  bo- 
longed  to  me ;  so  I  was  left  to  call  myself  Mr 
Anything,  what  I  pleased,  as  fortune  and  better 
circumstances  should  give  occasion. 

It  happened  that  her  own  son  (for  she  had  a 
little  boy  of  her  own,  about  one  year  older  than  I) 
was  called  John  too ;  and  about  two  years  after 
she  took  another  son  of  shame,  as  I  called  it 
above,  to  keep  as  she  did  me,  and  his  name  was 
John  too. 

As  we  were  all  Johns,  we  were  all  Jacks,  and 
soon  came  to  be  called  so ;  for  at  that  part  of  the 
town  where  we  had  our  breeding,  viz.  near 
Goodman's  fields,  the  Johns  are  generally  called 
Jack ;  but  my  nurse,  who  may  be  allowed  to  dis- 
tinguish her  own  son  a  little  from  the  rest,  would 
have  him  caHed  captain,  because,  forsooth,  he  was 
the  eldest. 

I  was  provoked  at  having  this  boy  called  cap- 
tain, and  I  cried,  and  told  ray  nurse  I  would  be 
called  captain ;  for  she  told  me  I  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  would  be  a  captain,  that  I  would ;  the 
good  woman,  to  keep  the  peace,  told  me,  ay,  ay, 
1  was  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  I  should  be 
above  a  captain,  for  I  should  be  a  colonel,  and  that 
was  a  great  deal  better  than  a  captain  ;  for,  my 
dear,  says  she,  every  tarpawlin,  if  he  gets  but  to 
be  lieutenant  of  a  press  smack,  is  called  captain, 
but  colonels  are  soldiers,  and  none  but  gentle- 
men are  ever  made  colonels ;  besides,  says  she, 
I  have  known  colonels  come  to  be  lords  and  ge- 
nerals, though  they  wese  bastards  at  first,  and 
therefore  you  shall  be  called  colonel. 

Well,  r  was  hushed  indeed  with  this  for  the 
present,  but  not  thoroughly  pleased,  till  a  little 
while  after  I  heard  her  tell  her  own  boy  that  I 
was  a  gentieman,  and  therefore  he  must  call  me 
colonel ;  at  which  her  boy  fell  a  crying,  and  he 
would  be  called  colonel.  That  part  pleased  me 
to^e  life,  that  he  should  cry  to  be  called  colonel, 
for  then  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  above  a  cap- 
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tain;  80  nnivenally  is  ambition  seated  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  not  a  beggar-boy  but  has  his 
sharo  of  it. 

So  here  was  Colonel  Jack  and  Captain  Jack : 
as  for  the  third  boy,  he  was  only  plain  Jack  for 
some  years  after,  till  he  came  to  preferment  by 
the  ment  of  his  birth,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its 
plaoe. 

We  were  hopefUl  boys  all  three  of  us,  and 
promised  very  early,  by  many  repeated  circum- 
stances of  our  lives,  that  we  would  all  be  rogues ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  say,  if  what  I  have  heuxl  of 
my  nurse's  character  be  true,  but  the  honest 
woman  did  what  she  cou!d  to  prevent  it. 

Before  I  tell  you  much  more  of  our  story,  it 
would  be  very  proper  to  give  you  something  of 
our  several  characters,  as  I  have  gathered  them 
up  in  mv  memory  as  far  back  as  I  can  recover 
things,  either  of  myself,  or  my  brother  Jacks,  and 
they  shall  be  brief  and  impartial. 

Captain  Jack  was  the  eldest  of  us  all,  by  a 
whole  year.  He  was  a  squat,  big,  strong-raade 
boy,  and  promised  to  be  stout  when  grown  up  to 
be  a  man,  but  not  to  be  taU.  His  temper  was  sly, 
sullen,  reserved,  malicious,  revengeful ;  and  withal, 
he  was  bruti^,  bloody,  and  ci^el  in  his  disposi- 
tion ;  he  was  as  to  manners  a  mere  boor,  or  clown, 
of  a  carman-like  breed :  sharp  as  a  street-bred 
boy  must  be,  but  ignorant  and  unteachable  from 
a  child.  He  had  much  the  nature  of  a  bull  dog, 
bold  and  desperate,  but  not  l  )Kierous  at  all ;  dl 
the  schoolmistresses  we  went  to  could  never 
make  him  learn,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  make  him 
know  his  letters;  and,  as  if  he  was  bom  a  thief, 
he  would  steal  everything  that  came  near  him, 
even  as  soon  almost  as  he  could  speak;  and  that, 
not  from  liis  mother  only,  but  from  anybody  else, 
and  from  us  too  that  were  his  brethren  and  com- 
panions. He  was  an  original  rogue,  for  he  would 
do  the  foUlcst  and  most  villanous  things,  even  by 
his  own  inclination ;  he  had  no  taste  or  sense  of 
being  honest,  no,  not,  I  say,  to  his  brother  rog^ues, 
whidi  is  what  other  thieves  make  a  point  of  honour 
of;  I  mean  that  of  being  honest  to  one  another. 

The  other,  that  is  to  say  the  youngest  of  us 
Johns,  was  called  Major  Jack,  by  the  accident 
following ;  the  lady  that  had  deposited  him  with 
our  nurse  had  owned  to  her  that  it  was  a  major  of 
the  guards  that  was  the  father  of  the  child;  but 
that  she  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  name,  and  that 
was  enough.  So  he  was  at  first  called  John  the 
Major,  and  afterwards  the  Miyor,  and  at  last, 
when  we  came  to  rove  together.  Major  Jack, 
according  to  the  rest,  for  his  name  was  John,  as 
I  have  observed  already. 

Btigor  Jack  was  a  merry,  facetious,  pleasant 
boy,  had  a  good  share  of  wit,  especially  off-hand 
wit,  as  they  call  it ;  was  full  of  jests  and  good 
humour,  and,  as  I  often  said,  had  something  of  a 
gentleman  in  him.  He  had  a  true  manly  courage, 
feared  nothing,  and  could  look  death  in  the  Sa.ce 
without  any  hesitation ;  and  yet,  if  he  had  the 
advantage,  was  the  most  generous  and  most  com- 
passionate creature  alive.  He  had  native  princi- 
ples of  gallantry  in  him,  without  anything  of  the 
brutal  or  terrible  part  that  the  captain  had ;  and 
in  a  word,  he  wanted  nothing  but  honesty  to  have 
made  him  an  excellent  man.  He  had  learned  to 
read,  as  I  had  done ;  and  as  he  talked  very  well, 
so  he  wrote  good  sense,   and  very   handsome 


language,  as  you  will  see  in  the  process  of  his 
story. 

As  for  your  humble  servant.  Colonel  Jack,  be 
was  a  poor  unhappy  tractable  dog,  willing  enough, 
and  capable  too,  to  learn  anything,  if  he  had  ^d 
any  but  the  devil  for  his  schoolmaster ;  be  set  out 
into  the  world  so  early,  that  when  he  began  to  do 
e%il,  he  understood  nothing  of  the  wickedness  of 
it,  nor  what  he  had  to  exp^  for  it  I  remember 
very  well  that  when  I  was  once  carried  before  a 
justice  for  a  theft  which  indeed  I  was  not  g^ty 
of,  and  defended  myself  by  argument,  proving  the 
mistakes  of  my  accusers,  and  how  they  contra- 
dicted themselves,  the  justice  told  roe  it  was 
a  pity  I  had  not  been  better  employed,  for  I  was 
certainly  better  taught ;  in  which,  however,  his 
worship  was  mistaken,  for  I  had  never  been  taught 
anything  but  to  be  a  thief;  except,  as  I  said,  to 
read  and  write,  and  that  was  all,  before  I  was  ten 
years  old ;  but  I  had  a  natural  talent  of  talking, 
and  could  say  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  most 
people  that  had  been  taught  much  more  than  L 

I  passed  among  my  comrades  for  a  bold,  reso- 
lute boy,  and  one  that  durst  fight  anything ;  but 
I  had  a  different  opinion  of  myself,  and  tliercforc 
shunned  fighting  as  much  as  I  could,  though 
sometimes  I  ventured,  too,  and  came  off  well, 
being  very  strong  made,  and  nimble  withaL  How- 
ever, I  many  times  brought  myself  off  with  my 
tongue,  where  my  hands  would  not  be  sufficient; 
and  this,  as  well  after  I  was  a  man  as  while  1  was 
ahoy. 

I  was  wary  and  dexterous  at  my  trade,  and  was 
not  so  often  catched  as  my  fellow  rogues,  1  mean 
while  I  was  a  boy,  and  never,  after  I  came  to  be 
a  man,  no,  not  once  for  twenty-six  years,  being 
so  old  in  the  trade,  and  still  unhanged,  as  you  shall 
hear. 

As  for  my  person,  while  I  was  a  dirty  glass- 
bottle-house  boy,  sleeping  in  the  ashes,  and  deal- 
ing always  in  the  street  dut,  it  cannot  be  expected 
but  that  I  looked  like  what  I  wai^  and  so  we  did 
all ;  that  is  to  say,  like  a  black  your  shoes  your 
honour,  a  beggar  boy,  a  blackguard  boy,  or  what 
you  please,  despicable,  and  miserable  to  the  last 
degree ;  and  yet  I  remember,  the  people  would 
say  of  me  that  boy  has  a  good  face,  if  he  was 
washed  and  well  dressed  he  would  be  a  good, 
pretty  boy ;  do  but  look  what  eyes  he  has,  what 
a  pleasant  smiling  countenance;  it  is  a  pity  I  I 
wonder  what  the  rogue's  father  and  mother  were  ? 
and  the  like ;  then  they  would  call  me  and  ask 
me  ray  name,  and  I  would  tell  them  my  name 
was  Jack.  But  what's  your  simamc,  sirrah  ?  says 
they ;  1  dont  know,  says  L  Who  is  vour  fiither 
and  mother?  1  have  none,  said  L  What,  and 
never  had  you  any  ?  said  they ;  No,  savs  I,  not 
that  I  know  of.  Then  they  would  shaJie  their 
heads,  and  cry — Poor  boy  1  and  'tis  a  pity,  and  the 
like ;  and  so  let  me  go.  But  I  Uud  up  all  these 
things  in  my  heart. 

I  was  almost  ten  years  old,  the  captain  eleven, 
and  the  mi^or  about  eight,  when  the  good  woman, 
my  nurse,  died.  Her  husband  was  a  seaman,  and 
had  been  drowned  a  little  before  in  the  Cribuces- 
ter  frigate,  one  of  the  king's  ships  which  was  cast 
away  going  to  Scotland  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  the  time  of  King  Charles  II ;  and  the  honest 
woman  dying  very  poor,  the  parish  was  obliged  to 
bury  her ;  whmi  the  three  young  Jacks  attended 
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her  corpM,  and  I,  the  oolonel  (for  we  all  passed  for 
her  own  children)  was  chief  mourner,  the  captain, 
;  who  was  the  eldest  son,  going  back  very  sick. 

The  good  woman  being  dead,  we,  the  three 
Jaclu,  were  tnmed  Ipose  to  the  world.  As  to 
the  parish  providing  for  us,  we  did  not  trouble 
cursives  much  about  that ;  we  rambled  about  ail 
three  together,  and  the  people  in  Rosemary  lane 
and  Ratclitr,  and  that  way,  knowing  us  pretty  welt, 
we  got  victuals  easily  enough,  and  without  much 

For  my  particular  part,  I  got  some  reputation 
for  a  migbty  civil,  honest  boy ;  for  if  I  was  sent  of 
an  errand  I  always  did  it  punctually  and  carefolly, 
snd  made  haste  back  again ;  and  if  I  was  trusted 
with  anything  I  never  touched  it  to  diminish  it,  but 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  punctual  to  what- 
ever was  committed  to  me,  though  I  was  as  arrant 
a  thief  as  any  of  ^«m  in  aU  other  cases. 

In  like  case,  some  of  the  poorer  shop-keepers 
would  often  leave  me  at  thdr  door  to  look  after 
their  shops  while  they  went  up  to  dinner,  or  they 
went  over  the  way  to  an  ale-house,  and  the  like, 
snd  I  always  cUd  it  iVeely  and  cheerfully,  and  with  , 
the  utmost  honesty. 

Captain  Jack,  on  the  contrary,  a  surly,  ill- 
looking  rough  boy,  had  not  a  word  in  his  mouth 
that  savoured  «ther  of  good  manners  or  good 
humour ;  he  would  say  Yes,  and  No,  just  as  he 
was  asked  a  questfon,  and  that  was  all ;  but  no- 
body  got  anywing  from  him  that  was  obliging  in 
the  least  If  he  was  sent  of  an  errand  he  would 
forget  half  of  it,  and  it  may  be,  go  to  play,  if  he 
met  any  boys,  and  never  go  at  all ;  or,  if  he  went, 
never  come  back  with  an  answer ;  which  was  such 
a  r^ardiess,  disobliging  way,  that  nobody  had  a 
good  word  for  him,  and  everybody  said  he  had  the 
very  look  of  a  rogue,  and  would  come  to  be  hanged, 
hi  a  word,  be  got  nothing  of  anybody  for  good 
will,  but  was  as  it  were  obliged  to  turn  thief,  for  the 
mere  necessity  of  bread  to  eat ;  for  if  he  begged 
he  did  it  with  so  ill  a  tone,  rather  like  bidding  folks 
give  him  victuals  than  entreating  them,  that  one 
man,  of  whom  he  had  something  given,  and  knew 
him,  toAd  ham  one  day.  Captain  Jack,  says  he,  thou 
art  but  an  awkward,  ugly  sort  of  a  beggar  now 
thou  art  a  boy ;  1  doubt  thou  wilt  be  fitter  to  ask 
a  man  for  his  purse,  than  for  a  penny,  when  thou 
oomett  to  be  a  man. 

The  miyor  was  a  merry,  thoughtless  fellow, 
always  cheerfiil ;  whether  he  had  any  victuals  or 
no,  he  never  complained ;  and  he  recommended 
himself  so  well  by  his  good  carriage,  that  the 
neighbours  loved  him,  and  he  got  victuals  enough 
one  where  or  other.  Thus  we  all  made  shSt, 
though  we  were  so  little,  to  keep  from  starving ; 
andaa  for  lodging,  we  lay  hi  the  summer-time 
■bout  the  watdi-houses,  and  on  bnlk-beads,  and 
ihop-doors,  where  we  were  known ;  as  for  a  bed, 
we  knew  nothing  what  belonged  to  it  for  many 
vears  after  my  nurse  died ;  and  in  winter  we  got 
mto  the  ash-holes,  and  neaHng  arches  in  the  glass- 
house, called  Dallow's  Glass-house,  in  Rosemary 
lane,  or  at  another  glass-house  in  Ratcliff  highway. 

In  this  manner  we  lived  for  some  years ;  and 
here  we  foiled  not  to  foil  among  a  gang  of  naked, 
ragged  ro^^es  like  ourselves,  wicked  as  the  devil 
couid  desire  to  have  them  be  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  ripe  for  all  the  other  parts  of  mischief  that 
suited  them  as  they  advanced  hi  years. 


t  remember  that  one  cold  winter  night  we  were 
disturbed  in  our  rest  with  a  constablo  and  his 
watch,  crying  out  for  one  Wry-neck,  who  it  seems 
had  done  some  roguery,  and  required  a  hue  and 
cry  of  that  kind ;  and  the  watch  were  informed  he 
was  to  be  found  among  the  beggar  boys  under  the 
nealing-arches  in  the  glass-hoiise. 

The  alarm  being  given,  we  were  awakened  in 
the  dead  of  the  ni<£t  with — Come  out  here,  ye 
crew  of  young  devus.  come  out  and  show  your- 
selves ;  so  we  were  all  produced,  some  came  out 
rubbing  their  eyes  and  scratching  their  heads, 
and  others  were  dragged  out ;  and  I  think  there 
was  about  seventeen  ai  us  in  all,  but  Wry-neck, 
as  they  called  him,  was  not  among  them.  It  seems 
this  was  a  good  big  boy  that  used  to  be  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  and  had  been  con- 
cerned in  a  robbery  the  night  before,  in  which  his 
comrade,  who  was  taken,  in  hopes  of  escaping 
punishment,  had  discovered  him,  and  informed 
where  he  usually  harboured ;  but  he  was  aware, 
it  seems,  and  had  secured  himself^  at  least  for  that 
time.  So  we  were  allowed  to  return  to  our  warm 
apartment  among  the  coal-ashes,  where  I  slept 
many  a  cold  winter  night ;  nay,  I  may  say,  many 
a  winter — as  sound,  and  as  comfortably  as  ever  I 
did  since,  though  in  better  lodgings. 

In  this  manner  of  living  we  went  on  a  good 
while,  I  believe  two  years,  and  neither  did,  or 
meant,  anv  harm.  We  generally  went  all  three 
together,  for,  in  short,  the  captain,  for  want  of 
address,  and  for  something  disagreeable  in  Mm, 
would  have  starved  if  we  nad  not  kept  him  with 
us.  As  we  were  always  together  we  were  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  three  Jacks;  but 
Colonel  Jack  had  always  the  preference,  upon 
many  accounts.  The  major,  as  I  have  said,  was 
merry  and  pleasant,  but  the  oolonel  always  held 
talk  with  the  better  sort, — I  mean  the  better  sort 
of  those  that  would  converse  with  a  beggar  boy. 
In  this  way  of  talk  I  was  always  upon  the  inquiry, 
asking  questions  of  things  done  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private ;  particularly,  I  loved  to  talk  with 
seamen  and  sokfiers  about  the  war,  and  about  the 
great  sea-fights,  or  battles  on  shore,  that  any  of 
them  had  been  in ;  and,  as  I  never  forgot  anything 
they  told  me,  I  could  soon,  that  is  to  say  in  a  few 
years,  give  almost  as  good  an  account  of  the 
Dutch  war,  and  of  the  fights  at  sea,  the  battles 
in  Flanders,  the  takmg  of  Maestricht,  and  the 
like,  as  any  of  those  that  had  been  there ;  and 
this  made  those  old  soldiers  and  tars  love  to  talk 
with  me  too,  and  to  tell  me  all  the  stories  they 
could  thmk  of^  and  that  not  only  of  the  wars  then 
going  on,  but  also  of  the  wars  in  Oliver's  time, 
Uie  death  of  King  Charles  I  and  the  like. 

By  this  means,  young  as  1  was,  I  was  a  kind 
of  an  historian ;  and  though  I  had  read  no  books, 
and  never  had  any  books  to  read,  yet  I  could  give 
a  tolerable  account  of  what  had  been  done,  and  of 
what  was  then  a  doing  in  the  world,  especially  in 
those  things  that  our  own  people  were  concerned 
in.  I  knew  the  names  of  every  ship  in  the  navy, 
and  who  commanded  them  too,  and  all  this  before 
1  was  14  years  old,  or  but  very  soon  after. 

Captain  Jack  m  this  time  fell  into  bad  com- 
pany, and  went  away  from  us,  and  it  was  a  good 
while  before  we  ever  heard  tale  or  tidings  of 
him,  till  about  half  a  year  I  think,  or  therealK>uts, 
I  understood  he  was  got  among  a  gang  of  kid- 


Happen,  as  they  were  then  called,  being  a  sort  of 
wicked  fellows  that  used  to  spirit  people's  children 
away ;  that  is,  snatch  them  up  in  the  dark,  and, 
stopping  their  mouths,  carry  them  to  houses 
where  they  had  rogues  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
so  carry  them  on  board  of  ships  bound  to  Virginia, 
and  sell  them. 

This  was  a  trade  that  horrid  Jack,  for  so  I 
called  him  when  we  were  grown  up,  was  very  fit 
for,  especially  the  violent  part- ;  for  if  a  little  c^d 
got  into  his  clutches  he  would  stop  the  breath 
of  it,  instead  of  stopping  its  mouth,  and  never 
troubled  his  head  with  the  child's  being  almost 
strangled,  so  he  did  but  keep  it  from  making  a 
noise.  There  was,  it  seems,  some  villanous  thing 
done  by  this  gang  about  that  time,  whether  a 
child  was  murdered  among  them,  or  a  chfld  other- 
wise  abused ;  but  it  seems  it  was  a  child  of  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  the  parent  somehow  or  other 
got  a  scent  of  the  thing,  so  that  they  recovered 
their  child,  though  in  a  sad  condition,  and  almost 
killed.  I  was  too  young,  and  it  was  too  long  ago 
for  me  to*  remember  the  whole  story,  but  they 
were  all  taken  up  and  sent  to  Newnte,  and  Cap- 
tain Jack  among  the  rest,  though  he  was  but 
young,  for  he  was  not  then  much  above  thirteen 
years  old. 

What  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  rogues 
of  that  gang  I  cannot  tell  now,  but  the  captain, 
being  but  a  lad,  was  ordered  to  be  three  times 
soundly  wliipt  at  Bridewell ;  my  lord  mayor,  or 
the  recorder,  telling  him  it  was  done  in  pity  to 
him,  to  keep  him  from  the  gallows,  not  forgetting 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  a  hanging  look,  and  bid  him 
have  a  care  on  that  very  account;  so  remarkable 
was  the  captain's  countenance,  even  so  young, 
and  which  he  heard  of  afterwards  on  many  occa- 
sions. When  he  was  in  Bridewell  I  heard  of  his 
misfortune,  and  the  miyor  and  I  went  to  see  him, 
for  this  was  the  first  news  we  heard  of  what  be- 
came of  him. 

The  very  day  that  wo  went  he  was  called  out 
to  be  corrected,  as  they  called  it,  according  to  his 
sentence ;  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  done  soundly, 
so  indeed  they  were  true  to  the  sentence;  for 
the  alderman,  who  was  the  president  of  Bridewell, 
and  who,  I  think,  they  called  Sir  William  Turner, 
held  preaching  to  him  about  how  young  he  was, 
and  what  pity  it  was  such  a  youth  should  come 
to  be  hanged,  and  ag^reat  deal  more,  how  he 
should  take  warning  by  it,  and  how  wicked  a  thing 
it  was  that  they  should  steal  away  poor  innocent 
children,  and  the  like;  and  all  this  while  the 
man,  with  a  blue  badge  on,  lashed  him  most  un- 
mercifully, for  he  was  not  to  leave  off  till  Sir  Wil- 
liam  knoclied  with  a  little  hammer  on  the  table. 

The  poor  captain  stamped  and  danced,  and 
roared  out  like  a  mad  boy ;  and  I  must  confess 
I  was  frightened  almost  to  death ;  for  though  I 
could  not  come  near  enough,  bdng  but  a  poor 
boy,  to  see  how  he  was  huidled,  yet  I  saw  him 
afterwards,  with  his  back  all  wealed  with  the 
lashes,  and  in  several  places  bloody,  and  thought 
I  should  have  died  with  the  sight  of  it ;  but  I 
^w  better  acquainted  with  those  things  after- 
wards. 

I  did  what  I  could  to  comfort  the  poor  captain 
when  I  got  leave  to  come  to  him.  But  the  worst 
was  not  over  with  him,  for  he  was  to  have  two 
more  such  whippings  before  they  had  done  with 


him;  and  indeed  they  scouiged  him  so  severely, 
that  they  made  him' sick  of  the  kidnapping  trade 
for  a  great  while ;  but  he  fell  in  among  them 
again,  and  kept  among  them  as  long  as  that  trade 
lasted,  for  it  ceased  in  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  major  and  I,  though  very  young,  had  sen- 
sible Impressions  made  upon  us  for  some  time  by 
the  severe  usage  of  the  captain,  and  it  might  be 
very  well  said,  we  were  corrected  as  well  as  he, 
though  not  ooncemed  in  the  crime ;  but  it  waa 
within  the  year  that  the  major,  a  good  conditioned, 
easy  boy,  was  wheedled  away  by  a  couple  of  young 
rogues  that  frequented  the  glass-house  f^uut- 
ments,  to  take  a  walk  with  them,  as  they  were 
pleased  to  call  it ;  the  gentlemen  were  very  well 
matched,  the  major  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
and  the  oldest  of  the  two  that  led  him  out  waa 
not  above  fourteen ;  the  business  was  to  go  to 
Bartholomew  fair — ^was,  in  short,  to  pick  podLets. 

The  mi^or  knew  nothing  of  the  tnuie,  and 
therefore  was  to  do  nothing ;  but  they  promised 
him  a  share  for  all  that,  as  if  he  had  been  aa 
expert  as  themselves ;  so  away  they  went  The 
two  dexterous  young  rogues  managed  it  so  wdl, 
that  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  they  came  back 
to  our  dusty  quarters  at  the  glass-house,  and  sit- 
ting  them  down  in  a  comer,  they  b^;an  to  share 
th&  spoil  by  the  light  of  the  glass-house  fire ; 
the  nuyor  lugged  out  the  goods,  for  as  fast  as  they 
made  any  purchase  they  unloaded  themselves 
and  gave  all  to  him,  that  if  they  had  been  taken, 
nothmg  might  be  found  about  them. 

It  was  a  devilish  lucky  day  to  them,  the  deyO 
certainly  assisting  them  to  find  their  prey,  that 
he  might  draw  in  a  young  gamester,  and  encou. 
rage  Um  to  the  undertaking,  who  had  been  made 
backward  before  by  the  misfortune  of  the  cap- 
tain. The  list  of  their  purchase  the  first  night  was 
as  follows: — 

1.  A  white  handkerchief  from  a  country 
wench,  as  she  was  staring  up  at  a  jack-pud- 
ding ;  there  was  Ss.  6d.  and  a  row  of  pins  tied 
up  in  one  end  of  it 

2.  A  coloured  handkerchief,  out  of  a  young 
country  fellow's  pocket  as  he  was  buyiog  a  China 
orange. 

d.  A  ribbon  purse  with  1  Is.  dd.  and  a  sQver 

thimble  in  it,  out  of  a  young  woman's  pocket,  just 

as  a  fellow  offered  to  pick  her  up. 

N.B.  She  missed  her  purse  presently,  but  not 

seeing  the  thief,  chaiged  the  man  with  it 

that  would  have  picked  her  up,  and  cri^ 

out — **  A  pick-pocket  T  and  he  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  mob,  but  being  known  in  the 

street  he  got  off  with  ^reat  difficulty. 

4.  A  knife  and  fork  that  a  couple  of  boys  had 
just  bought,  and  were  going  home  with ;  the 
young  rogue  that  took  it  got  it  within  the  minute 
after  the  boy  had  put  it  in  his  pocket 

5.  A  little  silver  box  with  7s.  in  it,  all  in  small 
silver,  Id.  2d.  Sd.  4d.  pieces. 

N.B.  This  it  seems  a  maid  pulled  out  of  her 
pocket  to  pay  at  her  going  into  the  booth  to 
see  a  show,  and  the  littie  rogue  got  his  hand 
in  and  fetched  it  off  just  as  she  put  it  up  again. 

6.  Another  silk  handkerchief  out  a  genuemanls 
pocket 

7.  Another. 

8.  A  jointed  baby  and  a  little  looking-glass, 
stolen  off  a  toy-seller's  stall  in  the  fair. 
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AD  this  cargo  to  be  brought  home  clear  in  one 
afteixiooa,  or  eveniDg  rather,  and  by  only  two 
little  rogues  go  young,  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
extraor&iary ;  and  the  msjor  was  elevated  the 
next  day  to  a  strange  degree. 

He  came  very  early  to  me,  who  lay  not  far 
from  him,  and  said  to  me,  **  Colonel  Jack,  I  want  to 
speak  witti  you."  "Well,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you 
say  r  "  Nay,"  said  he,  '*  it  Is  business  of  conse- 
quence, I  cannot  talk  here ;"  so  we  walked  out ; 
as  soon  as  we  were  come  out  into  a  narrow  lane 
by  the  ^ass-house,  look  here,  says  he,  and  pulls 
out  his  little  hand  almost  full  of  money. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  sight,  when  he  puts  it 
op  again,  and  brlngiog  his  band  out,  "  Here,"  says 
he,  **  you  shaD  have  some  of  it,"  and  gives  me 
a  sixpence,  and  a  shilling's-worth  of  the  small 
alver  pieces.  This  was  very  welcome  to  me,  who, 
as  much  as  I  was  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  much 
as  I  thought  of  myself  upon  that  account,  never 
bad  a  shiUiiiff  of  money  together  before  in  ail  my 
Ufe,  not  that  1  could  oill  my  own. 

I  was  very  earnest  then  to  know  how  he  came 
by  this  weaith,  for  he  bad  for  his  share  78.  6d. 
in  money,  the  silver  thimble,  and  a  silk  handker- 
eiue^  which  was,  in  short,  an  estate  to  him  that 
never  had,  as  I  said  of  myself,  a  shilling  together 
io  his  life. 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  it  now,  Jack?" 
said  L"  "I  dor*  says  he;  "the  first  thing  I  do, 
111  go  into  Bag  fair  and  buy  me  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  stockings.**  "  That's  right,"  says  I,  "  and  so 
win  I  too ;"  so  away  we  went  together,  aiid  we 
bought  each  of  us  a  pair  of  Rag  fair  stockings  in 
the  first  place  for  5d. ;  not  5d.  a  pair,  but  5d. 
together,  and  good  stockings  they  weie,  too, 
much  above  our  wear,  I  assure  you. 

We  found  it  more  difficult  to  fit  ourselves  with 
shoes ;  but  at  last,  having  looked  a  great  while  be- 
fore we  could  find  any  good  enough  for  us,  we 
found  a  sliop  very  well  stored,  and  of  these  we 
bought  two  pairs  for  sizteen-pence. 

We  put  them  on  immediately  to  our  great 
comfort,  for  we  had  neither  of  us  had  any  stock- 
ings to  our  legs  that  had  any  feet  to  them  for 
a  long  time :  I  found  myself  so  refreshed  with 
having  a  pair  of  warm  stockings  on,  and  a  pair  of 
dry  shoes ;  things,  I  say,  which  1  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  a  great  while,  that  I  began  to  call 
to  my  mind  my  being  a  gentleman,  and  now  I 
thought  it  began  to  come  to  pass :  when  we  hod 
thus  fitted  ourselves,  I  said,  "  Hark  ye,  Major 
Jack,  you  and  I  never  had  any  money  in  our  lives 
before,  and  we  never  had  a  good  dinner  in  all  our 
lives ;  what  if  we  should  go  somewhere  and  get 
some  victoais?  I  am  very  hungry." 

"  So  we  wiU  then,"  says  the  major,  "  I  am  hun- 
gry too  *."  so  we  went  to  a  boiling  oook*8  in  Rose- 
mary lane,  where  we  treated  ourselves  nobly, 
and,  as  I  thought  with  myself^  we  began  to  live 
like  gentlemen,  for  we  had  three-pennyworth 
of  boiled  beef,  two  pennyworth  of  pudding,  a 
penny  brick  (as  they  call  it,  or  loaQ*  and  a 
whole  pint  of  strong  bieer,  which  was  7d.  in  all. 

N.  B.  We  had  each  of  us  agood  mess  of  charm- 
ing beef-broth  into  the  bargain ;  and,  which 
cheered  my  heart  wonderfully,  all  the  while  we 
were  at  dinner  the  maid  and  the  boy  in  the  house, 
every  time  they  passed  by  the  open  box  where 
we  nt  at  onr  dinnw,  would  look  in,  and  cry, "  Gen- 


tlemen,  do  you  call  ?"  and  "  Do  ye  call,  gentle- 
men ?"  I  say  this  was  as  good  to  me  as  all  my 
dinner. 

Not  the  best  housekeeper  in  Stepney  parish, 
not  my  lord  mayor  of  London,  no,  not  the  great- 
est man  on  earth  could  be  more  happy  in  their 
own  imagination,  and  with  less  mixture  of  grief 
or  reflection,  than  I  was  at  ttds  new  piece  of 
felicity ;  though  mine  was  but  a  small  part  of  it, 
for  Msgor  Jack  had  an  estate  compared  to  me,  as 
I  had  an  estate  compared  to  what  I  had  before : 
in  a  word,  nothing  but  an  utter  ignorance  of 
greater  felicitv,  which  was  my  case,  could  make 
anybody  think  himself  so  exalted  as  I  did,  though 
I  had  no  share  of  this  booty  but  I8d. 

That  night  the  major  and  I  triumphed  in  our 
new  enjoyment,  and  slept  with  an  undisturbed 
repose  in  the  usual  place,  surrounded  with  the 
warmth  of  the  glass-house  fires  above,  which  was 
a  ftill  amends  for  all  the  ashes  and  cinders  which 
we  rolled  in  below. 

Those  who  know  the  position  of  the  glass- 
houses, and  the  arches  where  they  neal  the  hot- 
ties  after  they  are  made,  know  that  those  places 
where  the  ashes  are  cast,  and  where  the  poor  boys 
lie,  are  cavities  in  the  brick-work,  perfectly  close, 
except  at  the  entrance,  and  consequently  warm 
as  the  dressing-room  of  a  bagnio,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible they  can  feel  any  cold  there,  were  it  in 
Greenland,  or  Nova  Zembla,  and  that  therefore 
the  boys  lie  not  only  safe,  but  very  comfortably, 
the  ashes  excepted,  which  are  no  grievance  at  all 
tothem. 

^he  next  day  thelnajor  and  his  comrades  went 
abroad  again,  and  were  still  successful ;  nor  did 
any  disaster  attend  them  for  I  know  not  how 
many  months;  and,  by  frequent  imitation  and 
direction.  Major  Jack  became  as  dexterous  a 
pick-pocket  as  any  of  them,  and  went  on  through 
a  long  variety  of  fortunes,  too  long  to  enter  upon 
now,  because  I  am  hastening  to  my  own  story, 
which  at  present  is  the  main  thing  1  have  to  set 
down. 

The  major  failed  not  to  let  me  see  every  day 
the  eflects  of  his  new  prosperity,  and  was  so 
bountiful  OS  frequently  to  throw  me  a  tester, 
sometimes  a  shilling ;  and  I  might  perceive  that 
he  began  to  have  clothes  on  his  back,  to  leave 
the  osh-hole,  having  gotten  a  society  lodging  (of 
which  I  may  give  on  explanation  by  itself  on 
another  occasion)  and  which  was  more,  he  took 
upon  him  to  wear  a  shirt,  which  was  what  neither 
he  nor  I  had  ventured  to  do  for  three  years  before 
and  upward. 

But  I  observed  all  this  while,  that  though  Ma^ 
jor  Jack  was  so  prosperous,  and  had  thriven  so 
well,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  very  kind,  and 
even  generous  to  me,  in  giving  me  money  upon 
many  occasions,  yet  he  never  invited  me  to  enter 
myself  into  the  society,  or  to  embark  with  him, 
whereby  I  might  have  been  made  as  happy  as  he ; 
no,  nor  did  he  recommend  the  employment  to 
me  at  all. 

I  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  his  being  thus 
reserved  to  me ;  I  had  learned  from  him  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  business  was  picking  of  pockets,  and 
I  fancied,  that  though  the  ingenuity  of  the  trade 
consisted  very  much  in  sleight-of-hand,  agood  ad- 
dress, and  being  very  nimble,  yet  that  it  was  not 
at  all  difficult  to  learn ;  and  especially  I  thought 
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the  opportaoitieB  were  so  many,  the  country 
people  that  come  to  London  so  foolish,  so  gapinf, 
and  so  engaged  in  looking  about  them,  that  it 
was  a  trade  with  no  great  hazard  annexed  to  it, 
and  might  be  easily  learned,  if  I  did  but  know  in 
general  the  manner  of  it,  and  how  they  went 
about  it 


CHAPTER  IL 

I  GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  NOTED 
PICKPOCKETS  IN  TOWN — WE  STEAL  A  LETTBE 
CASE  FULL  OF  DILLS — DREADFULLY  DISTRESSED 
HOW  TO  DISPOSE  OF  MT  SHARE  OF  THE  BOOTY 
— MY  COMRADE  PROPOSES  I  SHALL  RETURN  THE 
BILLS  AND  GET  THE  REWAED  PROMISED— PEO- 
CEBDINGS   THEREUPON. 

The  subtle  devQ,  never  absent  from  his  business, 
but  ready  at  all  occasions  to  encourage  his  ser- 
vants, removed  all  these  difficulties,  aj^  brought 
me  into  an  intimacy  with  one  of  the  most  ex- 

auisite  divers,  or  pick-pockets,  in  the  town ;  and 
lis  our  intimacv  was  of  no  less  a  kind  than  that, 
as  I  had  an  inclination  to  be  as  wicked  as  any  of 
them,  he  was  for  taking  care  that  I  should  not  be 
disappointed. 

He  was  above  the  little  fellows  who  went  about 
stealing  trifles  and  baubles  in  Bartholomew  fair, 
and  ran  the  risque  of  being  mobbed  for  Ss.  or  4s. 
His  aim  was  at  higher  things,  even  at  no  less  than 
considerable  sums  of  money,  and  bills  for  more. 

He  solicited  me  earnestly  to  go  and  take  a 
walk  with  him  as  above,  adding,  that  after  he  had 
shown  me  my  trade  a  little,  lie  would  let  me  be 
as  wicked  as  I  would ;  that  is,  as  he  expressed 
it,  that  after  he  had  made  me  capable,  I  should 
set  up  for  myself,  if  I  pleased,  and  he  would  only 
wish  me  good  luck. 

Accordhigly,  as  Major  Jack  went  with  his  gen- 
tleman, only  to  see  the  manner,  and  receive  the 
purchase,  and  yet  come  in  for  a  share ;  so  he  told 
me,  if  he  had  success,  I  should  have  my  share  as 
much  as  if  I  had  been  principal ;  and  this  he  as- 
sured me  was  a  custom  of  the  trade,  in  order  to 
encourage  young  beginners,  and  bring  them  into 
the  trade  with  courage,  for  that  nothing  was  to 
be  done  if  a  man  had  not  the  heart  of  the  lion. 

I  hesitated  at  the  matter  a  great  while,  object- 
ing the  hazard,  and  telling  the  story  of  Captain 
Jack  my  elder  brother,  as  I  might  call  him : 
*^  Well,  colonel,'*  says  he,  "  I  find  you  are  faint- 
hearted, and  to  be  faint-hearted  is  indeed  to  be 
unfit  for  our  trade,  for  nothing  but  a  bold  heart 
can  go  through  stitch  with  this  work  ;  but,  how- 
ever, as  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do,  so  there 
b  no  risque  for  you  to  run  in  these  things  the  first 
time.  If  I  am  taken,"  says  he,  **  you  having 
nothinff  to  do  in  it,  they  will  let  yon  go  free ;  for 
it  sbalT  easily  be  made  appear,  that  whatever  I 
have  done,  you  had  no  hand  in  it** 

Upon  those  persuasions  1  ventured  out  with 
him ;  but  I  soon  found  that  mv  new  friend  was  a 
thief  of  quality,  and  a  pick-pocket  above  the  ordi- 
nary rank,  and  that  aimed  higher  abundantly  than 
my  brother  Jack,  ^e  was  a  bigger  boy  than  1  a 
great  deal;  for  though  I  was  now  near  fifteen 
years  old,  I  was  not  big  of  my  age,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  I  was  perfectly  a  stranger  to 
it ;  I  knew  indeed  what  at  first  I  did  not,  for  it 
was  a  good  while  before  I  understood  the  thing 


as  an  oflTence :  I  looked  on  pidung  pockets  as  a 
trade,  and  thought  I  was  to  go  apprentice  to  it ; 
it  is  true,  this  was  when  I  was  young  in  the  so- 
ciety,  as  well  as  younger  in  years,  but  even  now 
I  understood  it  to  be  only  a  thing  for  which,  if 
we  were  catched,  we  ran  the  risque  of  being 
ducked  or  pumped,  which  we  call  soaking,  and 
then  all  was  over ;  and  we  made  nothing  (?  hav- 
ing our  rags  wetted  a  little ;  but  I  never  under- 
stood, till  a  great  while  after,  that  the  crime  waft 
capital,  and  that  we  might  be  sent  to  Newgate  for 
it,  till  a  great  fellow,  lumost  a  man,  one  of  our 
society,  was  hanged  for  It ;  and  then  I  was  terri- 
bly fr&htened,  as  you  shall  hear  by  and  by. 

Well,  upon  the  persuasions  of  this  lad,  I  walked 
out  with  him ;  a  poor  innocent  boy,  and  (as  I  re- 
member my  very  thoughts  perfectly  well)  I  had 
no  evil  in  my  intentions ;  I  had  never  stolen  any 
thing  in  my  life ;  and  if  a  goldsmith  had  left  me 
in  his  shop,  with  heaps  St  money  strewed  all 
round  roe,  and  bade  me  look  after  it,  I  should 
not  have  touched  it,  I  was  so  honest ;  but  the 
subtle  tempter  baited  his  hook  for  me,  as  I  waa  a 
child,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  my  childishness,  for 
I  never  took  this  picking  of  pockets  to  be  dis- 
honesty, but,  as  I  have  Mid  above,  I  looked  on 
it  as  a  kind  of  trade  that  I  was  to  be  bred  up  to, 
and  so  I  entered  upon  it,  till  I  became  hardened 
in  it  beyond  the  power  of  retreating ;  and  thus  I 
was  made  a  thief  involuntarily,  and  went  on  a 
length  that  few  boys  do,  without  coming  to  the 
common  period  of  that  kind  of  life,  I  mean  to  the 
transpbrt-ship,  or  to  the  gallows. 

The  first  day  I  went  abroad  with  my  new  in- 
structor, he  carried  me  directly  into  the  city,  and 
as  we  went  first  to  the  water-side,  he  led  me  into 
the  long-room  at  the  Custom-house ;  we  were  but 
a  couple  of  ragged  boys  at  best,  but  I  was  much 
the  worse :  my  leader  had  a  hat  on,  a  shirt,  and  a 
neckcloth  ;  as  for  me,  I  had  neither  of  the  three, 
nor  had  I  spoiled  my  manners  so  much  as  to 
have  a  hat  on  my  head  since  my  nurse  died,  which 
was  now  some  years.  His  orders  to  me  were  to 
keep  always  in  sight,  and  near  him,  but  not  close- 
to  him,  nor  to  take  any  notice  of  him  at  any  time 
till  he  came  to  me ;  and  if  anv  hurly  buriy  hap- 
pened, I  should  by  no  means  know  him,  or  pre- 
tend to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

I  observed  my  orders  to  a  tittle.  Whfle  he 
peered  into  every  corner,  and  had  his  eye  upon 
cvcr)-body,  I  kept  my  eye  directly  upon  Mm,  out 
weni  always  at  a  distance,  and  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  long-room,  looking  as  it  were  for  pins,  and 
picking  them  up  out  of  the  dust  as  I  could  find 
them,  and  then  sticking  them  on  my  sleeve,  where 
I  had  at  last  got  forty  or  fifty  good  phis ;  but  still 
my  eye  was  upon  my  comrade,  who,  I  observed, 
was  very  busy  among  the  crowds  of  people  that 
stood  at  the  board,  doing  business  with  the  officers, 
who  pass  the  entries,  and  make  the  oocquets,  Sec 

At  length  he  comes  over  to  me,  and  stooping  as 
if  he  would  take  up  a  pin  dose  to  me,  be  pnt 
something  into  my  hand,  and  said,  "  Put  that  up, 
and  follow  me  down  stairs  quickly."  He  did  not 
run,  but  shuffled  along  apace  through  tlie  crowd, 
and  went  down,  not  the  great  stairs  which  we 
came  in  at,  but  a  little  narrow  stair-case  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long-room  ;  I  followed,  and  he 
found  I  did,  and  so  went  on,  not  stopping  bdo# 
as  I  expected,  nor  speaUng  one  word  to  me,  till 
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tbrough  innumerable  narrow  passages,  alleys,  and 
dark  ways,  wc  were  got  up  into  Fenchurch  street, 
and  throngh  BOIiter  lane  into  Leadenhall  street, 
and  from  thence  into  Leadenhall  market. 

It  was  not  a  meat-market  day,  so  we  had  room 
to  sH  down  upon  one  of  the  butchers*  stalls,  and 
he  bid  me  hig  out.  What  he  had  given  me  was  a 
little  leather  1etter*caae,  with  a  French  almanack 
stadi  in  the  inside  of  it,  and  a  great  many  papers 
in  it  of  several  kinds. 

We  looked  them  over,  and  found  there  were 
several  valuable  biUs  in  it,  such  as  bOls  of  ex- 
change, and  other  notes,  things  I  did  not  under- 
stand ;  but  among  the  rest  was  a  goldsmith's  note, 
as  he  called  it,  of  one  Sir  Stephen  Evans,  for 
900^,  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  at  demand; 
besides  tms,  there  was  another  note  for  12iL  10s., 
being  a  goldsmith's  bill  too,  but  I  forget  the  name ; 
there  was  a  bill  or  two  also  written  in  French, 
which  neither  of  us  understood,  but  which  it 
seems  were  things  of  value,  being  called  foreign 
bills  accepted. 

The  rogue,  my  master,  knew  what  belonged  to 
the  goldsmith's  bills  well  enough,  and  I  observed, 
when  he  read  the  bOl  of  Sir  Stephen,  he  said,  "  This 
is  too  big  for  me  to  meddle  with  ;**  but  when  he 
came  to  the  bill  M  lOs.,  he  said  to  me,  "  This 
will  do,  come  hither.  Jack ;"  so  away  he  runs  to 
Lombard  street,  and  I  after  him,  huddling  the 
other  papers  into  the  letter-case.  As  he  went 
along,  he  inquired  the  name  out  immediately,  and 
vent  directly  to  the  shop,  put  on  a  good  grave 
countenance,  and  had  the  money  paid  him  with- 
cot  any  stop  or  question  a^ed ;  I  stood  on  the 
other  side  the  way  looking  about  the  street,  as 
not  aft  all  concerned  with  anybody  that  way,  but 
observed,  that  when  he  presented  the  bUI,  he 
pulled  out  the  letter-case,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
merchant's  boy,  acquainted  with  business,  and 
had  other  bOls  about  him. 

They  paid  him  the  money  in  gold,  and  he  made 
baste  enough  in  telling  it  over,  and  came  away, 
passing  by  me,  and  going  into  Three- King  court, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way ;  when  we  crossed 
back  into  Clement's  lane,  made  the  best  of  our 
way  to  Cole- harbour  at  the  water-side,  and  got 
a  sculler  for  a  penny  to  carry  us  over  the  water 
to  St  Mary- Over's  stairs,  where  we  landed,  and 
were  safe  enough. 

Here  he  turns  to  me ;  '*  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he, 
"  1  belieTe  you  are  a  lucky  boy ;  this  is  a  good 
job ;  well  go  away  to  St  George's  fields  and  share 
oar  booty."  Away  we  went  to  the  fields,'  and 
sitting  down  in  the  grass,  ftir  enough  out  of  the 
path,  he  pulled  out  the  money — "  Look  here. 
Jack,"  says  he ;  *'  did  you  ever  see  the  like  before 
in  your  iSfe?" — "  No,  never,"  says  I ;  and  added 
ve^  innocently,  **  must  we  have  it  all  ?" — "  We 
have  itr  says  he;  "who  should  have  it?" — 
**  MThy,"  savs  1,  "  must  the  man  have  none  of  it 
again  that  lost  it?"_<*  He  have  it  again  r  says 
be ;  '*  what  d'ye  mean  by  that  ?"— *<  Nay,  I  dont 
know,"  says  I;  "why,  you  said  just  now  you 
would  let  him  have  the  t'other  bill  again,  that 
you  said  was  too  big  for  you." 

He  ianghed  at  me.  "  You  are  but  a  little  boy," 
says  he,  "  that's  true ;  but  1  thought  you  had  not 
been  such  a  child  neither ;"  so  he  mighty  gravely  J 
explained  the  thing  to  me  thus : — "  that  the  bill  j 
of  Sir  Stephen  Evans  W9B  a  great  bill  for  300^,  i 


and  if  I,"  says  he,  "that  am  but  a  poor  lad,  should 
venture  to  go  for  the  money,  they  will  presently 
say,  how  should  I  come  by  such  a  bill,  and  that 
I  certainly  found  it  or  stole  it ;  so  they  will  stop 
me,"  says  he ;  "  and  take  it  away  from  me,  and  it 
may  bring  me  into  trouble  for  it,  too :  so,"  says 
he,  "  I  did  say  it  was  too  big  for  me  to  meddle 
with,  and  that  I  would  let  the  man  have  it  again, 
if  I  could  tell  how ;  but  for  the  money,  Jack,  the 
money  that  we  have  got,  I  warrant  you  he  should 
have  none  of  that ;  besides,"  says  he,  "  who  ever 
he  be  that  has  lost  this  letter-case — to  be  sure, 
as  soon  as  he  missed  it,  he  would  run  to  a  gold- 
smith and  give  notice — ^that  if  anybody  came  for 
the  money  they  would  be  stopped,  but  I  am  too 
old  for  him  there,"  says  he. 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  and  what  will  you  do  with 
the  bill,  will  you  throw  it  away  ?  If  you  do,  some- 
body else  will  find  it,"  says  I ;  "and  they  will  go 
and  take  the  money." — "  No,  no,"  says  he ;  "then 
they  will  be  stopped  and  examined,  as  I  tell  you 
I  should  be."  1  did  not  know  well  what  all  this 
meant,  so  1  talked  no  more  about  that ;  but  we 
fell  to  handling  the  money.  As  for  me,  I  had 
never  seen  so  much  together  In  all  my  life,  nor 
did  I  know  what  in  the  worid  to  do  with  it,  and 
,once  or  twice  1  was  going  to  bid  him  keep  it  for 
me,  which  would  have  been  done  like  a  child  in- 
deed, for,  to  be  sure,  I  had  never  heard  a  word 
more  of  it,  thoueh  nothing  had  befallen  him. 

However,  as  i  happened  to  hold  my  tongue  as 
to  that  part,  he  shared  the  money  very  honestly 
with  me ;  only  at  the  end  he  told  me  that  though 
it  was  true  he  promised  me  half,  yet  as  it  was 
the  first  time,  and  1  had  done  nothing  but  look 
on,  so  he  thought  it  was  very  well  if  I  took  a 
little  less  than  he  did ;  so  he  divided  the  money, 
which  was  12/.  10s.  into  two  exact  parts,  viz. — 
6L  ds.  in  each  part;  then  he  took  U  5s.  from 
my  part,  and  told  me  I  should  give  him  that  for 
hansel.  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  take  it  then,  for  1  think 
you  deserve  it  all ;"  so,  however,  I  took  up  the 
rest ;  "  and  what  shall  I  do  with  this  now,"  says  I, 
"for  I  have  nowhere  to  put  it?" — "  Why,  have  you 

no  pockets?"  says  he "Yes,"  says  I,  "but  they 

are  full  of  holes."  1  have  often  thought  since  that, 
and  with  some  mirth  too,  how  I  had  really  more 
wealth  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with,  for  lodging 
I  hod  none,  nor  any  box  or  drawer  to  hide  my 
money  in,  nor  had  i  any  pocket,  but  such  as  I  say 
was  mil  of  holes ;  I  knew  nobody  in  the  world 
that  I  could  go  and  desire  them  to  lay  it  up  for 
me ;  for  being  a  poor,  naked,  ragged  boy,  they 
would  presently  say  I  had  robbed  somebody,  and 
perhaps  lay  hold  of  me,  and  my  money  would 
be  my  crime,  as  they  say  it  often  is  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  now,  as  I  was  full  of  wealth,  be- 
hold I  was  fiill  of  care,  for  what  to  do  to  secure 
my  money  I  could  not  tell ;  and  this  held  me  so 
long,  and  was  so  vexatious  to  me  the  next  day, 
that  I  truly  sat  down  and  cried. 

Nothing  could  he  more  perplexing  than  this 
money  was  to  me  all  that  night.  I  carried  it  in  my 
hand  a  good  while,  for  it  was  in  gold  all  but  14s., 
and  that  is  to  say,  it  was  four  guineas,  and  that 
14s.  was  more  (^fficult  to  carry  than  the  four 
guineas.  At  last  I  sat  doi^nn  and  pulled  off  one 
of  my  shoes,  and  put  the  four  guineas  into  that ; 
but  liter  I  had  gone  awhile,  my  shoe  hurt  me  so 
I  could  not  go,  so  1  was  faia  to  sit  down  again, 
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and  take  it  out  of  my  shoe,  and  carry  it  in  my 
hand ;  then  I  found  a  dirty  linen  rag  in  the  street, 
and  I  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  all  together,  and 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I  have  often  since 
heard  people  say,  when  they  have  been  talking  of 
money  that  they  could  not  get  ui,  I  wish  I  had  it  in 
a  foul  dout :  in  truth,  I  had  mine  in  a  foul  dout ; 
for  it  was  foul,  according  to  the  letter  of  that  say- 
ing, but  it  served  me  tul  I  came  to  a  convenient 
place,  and  then  I  sat  down  and  washed  the  doth 
in  the  kennel,  and  so  then  put  my  money  in 
again. 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  me  to  my  lodging 
in  the  glass-house,  and  when  I  went  to  go  to 
sleep,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  I  had  let 
any  of  the  black  crew  I  was  with  know  of  it,  I 
should  have  been  smothered  in  the  ashes  for  it, 
or  robbed  of  it,  or  some  trick  or  other  put  upon 
me  for  it ;  |k>  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  lay  with 
it  in  my  hand,  and  my  hand  in  my  bosom,  but 
then  sleep  went  from  my  eyes.  Oh,  the  weight 
of  human  care  1  I,  a  poor  beggar  boy,  could  not 
sleep,  so  soon  as  I  had  but  a  little  money  to  keep, 
who,  before  that,  could  have  slept  upon  a  heap 
of  brick-bats,  stones,  or  dnders,  or  anywhere,  as 
sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed,  and 
sounder  too. 

Every  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should 
dream  that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start  Uke  one 
frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fost  in  my  hand,  try 
to  go  to  sleep  again,  but  could  not  for  a  long  while, 
then  drop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  fimcy  came 
into  my  head,  that  if  I  fell  asleep,  I  should  dream 
of  the  money,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  tell 
that  I  had  money ;  which  if  I  should  do,  and  one 
of  the  rogues  should  hear  me,  they  would  pick  it 
out  of  my  boaom,  and  of  my  hand  too,  without 
waking  me ;  and  after  that  thouffht  1  could  not 
sleep  a  wink  more ;  so  I  passed  that  night  over 
in  care  and  anxiety  enough,  and  this,  I  may  safely 
say,  was  the  first  night's  rest  that  I  lost  by  the 
cares  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitftdness  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  got  out  of  the  hole  we 
lay  in,  and  rambled  abroad  in  the  fields  towards 
Stepney,  and  there  I  mused  and  considered  what 
I  shoulil  do  with  this  money,  and  many  a  time 
I  wished  that  I  had  not  had  it ;  for,  after  all  my 
ruminating  upon  it,  and  what  course  I  should 
take  with  it,  or  where  I  should  put  it,  I  could  not 
hit  upon  any  one  thing,  or  any  possible  method 
to  secure  it,  and  it  perplexed  me  so,  that  at  last, 
"^  I  said  just  now,  I  sat  down  and  cried  heartily. 

When  my  crying  was  over,  the  case  was  the 
same ;  1  had  the  money  still,  and  what  to  do  with 
it  I  could  not  ten :  at  last  it  came  into  my  bead 
that  I  would  look  out  for  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and 
see  to  hide  it  there  till  I  should  have  occasion  for 
it.  Big  with  this  discovery,  as  I  then  thought 
it,  I  b^an  to  look  about  me  for  a  tree;  but 
there  were  no  trees  in  the  fidds  about  Stepney 
or  MQe  end  that  looked  fit  for  my  purpose ;  and 
if  there  were  any  that  I  began  to  look  narrowly 
at,  the  fidds  were  so  full  of  people,  that  they 
would  see  if  I  went  to  hide  anythmg  there,  and 
I  thought  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  and  that 
two  men  in  particular  followed  me  to  see  what  I 
intended  to  do. 

This  drove  roe  further  off,  and  I  crossed  the 
road  at  Mile  end,  and  in  tlie  middle  of  the  town 
went  down  a  lane  that  goes  away  to  the  Blind 


Beggar's  at  Bethnal  green.  When  I  came  aUttle 
way  in  the  lane  I  foiind  a  foot-path  over  tlM 
fields,  and  in  those  fidds  several  trees  for  ny 
turn,  as  I  thought ;  at  last,  one  tree  bad  a  little 
hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  mv  reach,  and  I 
climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  when  I  came 
there,  I  put  my  hand  in,  and  found,  as  I  thooghtt 
a  place  very  fit ;  so  I  placed  my  treasure  there, 
and  was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it ;  but,  be- 
hold, putting  my  hand  in  again,  to  lay  it  more 
commodiousiy,  as  I  thought,  ol  a  sudden  it 
slipped  away  from  me,  and  1  found  the  tree  was 
hollow,  and  my  little  parcel  was  fiJIen  in  quite 
out  of  my  reach,  and  how  far  it  might  go  in  I 
knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  my  money  was 
quite  gone,  irrecoverably  kMt ;  there  could  be  no 
room  so  much  as  to  hope  ever  to  see  it  again,  for 
*twas  a  vast  great  tree. 

As  young  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  a 
fool  I  was  before,  that  I  could  not  think  of  ways 
to  keep  my  money,  but  I  must  come  thus  for  to 
throw  it  into  a  hole  where  I  could  not  reach  It : 
well,  I  thrust  my  hand  quite  up  to  my  dbow,  bat 
no  bottom  was  to  be  found,  or  any  end  of  the  hole 
or  cavity ;  I  got  a  stick  of  the  tree,  and  thrust 
it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was  one ;  then  I  cried, 
nay,  roared  out,  I  was  in  such  a  passion ;  then 
I  got  down  the  tree  again,  then  up  again,  and 
thrust  in  my  hand  again  till  I  scratched  my 
arm  and  made  it  bleed,  and  cried  all  the  while 
most  violently;  then  I  began  to  think  I  had 
not  so  much  as  a  haUkienny  of  it  left  for  a  bal^ 
penny  roll,  and  I  was  huQgry,  and  then  I  cried 
again :  then  I  came  awav  In  despair,  crying  and 
roaring  like  a  little  boy  that  had  been  whipped; 
then  fwent  back  again  to  the  tree,  and  op  the 
tree  again,  and  thus  I  did  several  times. 

The  last  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree  I  hap- 
pened  to  come  down  not  on  the  same  dde  that  I 
went  up  and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank 
dso;  and,  behold,  the  tree  had  agreatopen pUee 
in  the  side  of  it  dose  to  the  ground,  as  ddhoOow 
trees  often  have ;  and  looking  into  the  open  place, 
to  my  inexpressible  joy  there  lay  my  money  and 
my  Ibaen  rag,  all  wrapped  up  just  as  I  had  put  it 
into  the  hole :  for  the  tree  being  hollow  all  the 
way  up,  there  had  been  some  moss  or  light  stol^ 
which  I  had  not  judgment  enough  to  know  was 
not  firm,  that  had  given  way  when  it  came  to  drop 
out  of  my  hand,  and  so  it  had  slipped  qnitedown 
at  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rdoieed  like  a  child, 
for  I  hoUo*d  quite  out  aloud  when  I  saw  It ;  then 
I  ran  to  it  and  snatched  it  up,  hugged  and  kined 
the  dirty  rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced  and 
jumped  about,  ran  f^om  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other,  and,  in  short,  I  knew  not  what,  mu^ 
less  do  I  know  now  what  I  did,  though  I  shall 
never  foiget  the  thing,  dther  what  a  sii^Linggrief 
it  was  to  my  heart  when  I  thought  I  had  lost  It, 
or  what  a  flood  of  joy  overwhelmed  me  when  I 
had  ffot  it  again. 

V^iile  I  was  in  the  first  transport  of  my  joy, 
as  I  have  said,  I  ran  about,  and  knew  not  what 
I  did;  but  when  that  was  over  I  sat  down, 
opened  the  foul  dout  the  money  was  in,  looked 
at  it,  told  it,  found  It  was  all  there,  and  then  I 
fdl  a  crying  as  violently  as  I  did  before^  when  1 
thought  I  had  lost  it. 
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It  would  tire  the  reader  shonld  I  dwell  on  liU 
the  little  bc^ish  tricks  that  I  played,  in  the  ecs- 
tasy of  my  joy  and  tatisfiiction,  when  I  had  found 
my  money,  so  I  break  off  here :  joy  is  as  extra- 
Tagant  as  grief;  and  since  I  have  been  a  man,  I 
have  often  thought,  that  had  such  a  thing  be&llen 
a  man,  so  to  have  lost  all  he  had,  and  not  have  a 
bit  of  bread  to  eat,  and  then  so  strangelv  to  find 
it  again,  after  having  given  it  so  effectually  over, 
—I  say,  had  it  been  so  with  a  man,  it  might 
have  basarded  his  using  some  violence  upon  hun- 

Well,  I  came  away  with  my  money,  and  having 
taken  sixpence  out  of  it,  before  I  made  it  up 
again,  I  went  to  a  chandler's  shop  in  Mile  en<( 
and  bought  ahalfpennyrollandahalfpenny-worth 
of  cheese,  and  sat  down  at  the  door  after  I  bought 
it,  and  ate  it  very  heartily,  and  begged  some  beer 
to  drink  with  it,  which  the  good  woman  gave  me 
Ter?  freely. 

Away  /went  then  for  the  town,  to  see  if  I 
could  &id  any  of  mv  companions,  and  resolved  I 
wonid  try  no  more  nollow  trees  for  my  treasure. 
As  I  came  along  Whiteehapel  I  came  by  a  bro- 
ker's shop,  over  against  the  church,  where  they 
sold  old  dothea,  for  I  had  nothing  on  but  the 
wont  of  rags;  so  J  stopped  at  the  shop,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  clothes  which  hung  at  the 
door. 

"Well,  yoong  genUeman,"  says  a  man  that 
stood  at  the  door,  **  yon  look  willfully,  do  you 
see  anything  you  like,  and  will  your  podiet  com- 
pssB  a  good  coat  now,  for  you  look  as  If  you  be- 
longed to  the  ragged  regiment?"  Iwasafifronted 
at  the  fellow.     *'  What's  that  to  you,'*  says  I, 

bow  n^ged  I  am?  if  I  had  seen  anything  I 
liked,  I  have  money  to  pay  for  it;  but  I  can  go 
where  I  shan't  be  hufied  at  for  looking." 

Wliile  I  said  this  pretty  boldly  to  the  feDow, 
comes  a  woman  out,  **■  What  ails  you,"  says  she 
to  the  nun,  *'  to  bully  away  our  customers  so?  a 
poor  boy's  money  is  as  good  as  m v  lord  mayor's ; 
if  poor  people  did  not  buy  old  dothes,  what 
^nldbeoomeof  our  business?"  and  then  turn- 
ing to  me,  **  Come  hither,  child,"  says  she,  **  if 
thou  btst  a  mind  to  anything  I  have,  you  shan't 
be  hectored  by  him;  the  boy  is  a  pretty  boy,  I 
aanire  you,"  says  she,  to  another  woman  that  was 
by  this  time  oome  to  her.  "  Ay,"  savs  the  other, 
"  so  he  is,  a  very-well  looking  child,  if  he  was 
clean  and  well  dressed,  and  may  be  as  good  a 
gentleman's  son,  for  anything  we  know,  as  any  of 
those  that  are  well  dressed:  oome,  my  dear," 
says  the,  **  tell  me  what  is  it  you  would  have  ?" 
she  pleased  me  mightily  to  hear  her  talk  of  my 
being  a  gentleman's  son,  and  it  brought  former 
thbipi  to  nund;  but  when  she  talk'd  of  my  being 
not  dean,  and  in  rags,  then  1  cried. 

She  pressed  me  to  tell  her  if  I  saw  anything 
that  I  wanted ;  I  told  her  no,  all  the  clothes  I 
saw  there  were  too  big  for  me.  "  Come,  chOd," 
says  die,  <<  I  haFO  two  things  here  that  will  fit 
^on,  and  I  am  sure  yon  want  them  both ;  that 
is»  fint,  a  little  hat,  and  there,"  says  she  (tossing 
it  to  me),  "  111  give  you  that  for  nothing ;  and 
here  is  agood  warm  pair  of  breeches;  I  dare  say," 
^ys  she,  **  they  will  fit  you,  and  they  are  very 
ti^  and  good ;  and,"  says  she,  "  if  you  should 
ever  come  to  have  so  much  money  that  you  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  here  are  excellent  good 


pockets,"  says  she, "  and  a  little  fob  to  put  your 
gold  in,  or  your  watch  in,  when  you  get  it." 

it  struck  me  with  a  strange  kind  of  joy,  that  I 
should  have  a  j^lace  to  put  my  money  in,  and 
need  not  go  to  bide  it  again  in  a  nollow  tree,  that 
I  was  ready  to  snatch  the  breeches  out  oif  her 
hands,  and  wondered  that  I  should  be  such  a  fool 
never  to  think  of  buying  me  a  pair  of  breeches 
before,  that  I  might  have  a  pocket  to  put  my 
money  in,  and  not  carry  it  about  two  days  together 
in  my  hand,  and  in  my  shoe,  and  1  knew  not 
how ;  so,  in  a  word,  I  gave  her  2s.  for  the  breeches, 
and  went  over  into  the  church-yard  and  put  ihem 
on,  put  my  money  into  my  new  pockets,  and  was 
as  pleased  as  a  prince  is  with  his  coach  and  six 
horsey  J  I  thanked  the  good  woman  too  for  the 
hat,  and  told  her  I  would  come  again  when  I  got 
more  money,  and  buy  some  other  things  I  wanted, 
and  so  I  came  away. 

I  was  but  a  boy  tis  true,  but  I  thought  myself 
a  man  now  I  had  got  a  pocket  to  put  my  money 
in,  and  I  went  directly  to  find  out  my  companion, 
by  whose  means  I  sot  it ;  but  I  was  iHghted  out 
of  my  wits  when  I  heard  that  he  was  carried  to 
Bridewell ;  I  nuide  no  question  but  it  was  for  the 
letter-case,  and  that  I  should  be  carried  there 
too ;  and  then  my  poor  brother  Captain  Jack's 
case  came  into  my  need,  and  that  I  should  be 
whipped  there  as  crueQy  as  he  was,  and  I  was  in 
such  a  fright  that  I  knew  not  what  to  da 

But  in  the  afternoon  I  met  him ;  be  had  been 
carried  to  Bridewdl,  it  seems,  upon  that  very 
alRdr,  but  was  got  out  again ;  the  case  was  thus: 
having  had  such  good  luck  at  the  Custom-house 
the  day  before,  he  takes  his  walk  thither  again, 
and  as  be  was  in  the  long-room,  gaping  and  staring 
about  htm,  a  fellow  lays  hold  of  him,  and  calls  to 
one  of  the  derks  that  sat  behind,  *'  Here,"  says 
he,  *'is  the  same  young  rogue  that  I  told  you  I 
saw  loitering  about  t'other  day,  when  the  gentle- 
man lost  his  letter-case  and  his  goldsmith's  bills; 
I  dare  say  it  was  he  that  stole  them."  Imme- 
diately the  whole  crowd  of  people  gathered  about 
the  boy,  and  charged  him  point  blank ;  but  he 
was  too  well  used  to  such  things  to  be  frighted 
into  a  confession  of  what  he  knew  they  could  not 
prove,  for  he  had  nothing  about  him  belonging  to 
It,  nor  had  any  money,  but  sixpence  and  a  few 
dirty  forthings. 

They  threatened  him,  and  pulled,  and  hauled 
him,  tm  they  inmost  pulled  the  clothes  off  his 
back,  and  the  commissioners  examuied  him;  but 
all  was  one,  he  would  own  nothing,  but  said  he 
walked  up  through  the  room  only  to  see  the  place, 
both  then  and  the  time  before,  for  he  had  owned 
he  was  there  before ;  so  as  there  was  no  proof 
against  him  of  any  fiact,  no,  nor  of  any  drcom- 
stanoes  relating  to  the  letter-case,  they  were 
forced  at  last  to  let  him  go ;  however,  they  made 
a  show  of  carrying  him  to  Bridewell,  and  they  did 
carry  him  to  the  gate  to  see  if  they  could  make 
him  confess  anything;  but  he  would  confess  no- 
thuag,  and  they  had  no  miitmuts  so  they  durst 
not  carry  him  into  the  house,  nor  would  the  peo- 
ple have  received  him,  1  suppose,  if  they  had, 
they  having  no  warrant  for  putting  him  in  prison. 

Well,  when  they  could  set  notlung  out  of  him, 
they  carried  him  into  an  alehouse,  and  there  they 
told  him  that  the  letter-case  had  bills  in  it  of  a 
very  great  value,  that  they  would  be  of  no  use  to 
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the  rogue  that  had  them,  but  they  would  be  of 
infinite  damage  to  the  gentleman  that  had  lost 
them ;  and  that  he  had  left  word  with  the  clerk, 
whom  the  man  that  stopped  this  boy  had  called  to, 
and  who  was  there  with  him,  that  he  would  give 
301  to  any  one  that  would  bring  them  again,  and 
give  all  the  security  that  could  be  desired,  that 
he  would  give  them  no  trouble,  whoever  it  was. 

He  was  just  come  from  out  of  their  hands 

when  I  met  with  him,  and  so  he  told  me  all  the 

story ;  "  But,**  savs  he,  "  I  would  confess  nothing, 

and  so  I  got  oflr,  and  am  come  away  clear." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  «  and  what  will  you  do  with  the 

letter-case  and  the  bills,  will  not  you  let  the  poor 

roan  have  his  bills  again?**  **  No,  not  I,"  says  he, 

"  I  won't  trust  them  ;  what  care  I  for  their  bills  ?** 

It  came  into  my  head,  as  young  as  I  was,  that  it 

was  a  sad  thing  indeed  to  take  a  man*s  bills  away 

for  so  much  money,  and  not  have  any  advantage 

by  it  either ;  for  I  concluded  that  the  gentleman 

who  owned  the  bills  must  lose  all  the  money,  and 

it  was  strange  he  should  keep  the  bills  and  make 

a  gentleman  lose  so  much  money  for  nothing.     I 

remember  that  I  ruminated  very  much  about  it, 

and,  though  I  did  not  understand  it  very  well,  vet 

it  lay  upon  my  mind,  and  I  said  every  now  and 

then  to  him,  *'  Do  let  the  gentleman  have  his 

bills  again,  do,  pray  do  •/*  and  so  I  tcazed  him 

with  do,  and  pray  do,  till  at  last  I  cried  about 

them ;  he  said,  **•  What,  would  you  have  me  be 

found  out  and  sent  to  Bridewell,  and  be  whipped, 

OS  your  brother   Captain  Jack  was?*'    I  said, 

**  No,  I  would  not  have  you  whipped,  but  I  would 

have  the  man  have  his  bills,  for  they  will  do  you 

no  good,  but  the  gentleman  will  be  undone  it  may 

be ;  and  then,**  1  added  again,  '*  Do  let  him  have 

them  ;**he  snapped  me  short,  **  Why,'*  says  he, 

"  how  shall  I  get  them  to  him  !    Who  dare  carry 

them  ?    I  dare  not,  to  be  sure,  for  they  will  stop 

me,  and  bring  the  goldsmith  to  see  if  he  does  not 

know  me,  and  that  I  received  the  money,  and  so 

they  will  prove  the  robbery,  and  I  shall  be  hanged ; 

would  you  have  me  be  hanged,  Jock  ?" 

I  was  silenced  a  good  while  with  that,  for  when 
he  said,  "  would  you  have  me  be  hanged.  Jack  ?** 
1  had  no  more  to  say ;  but  one  day  after  this,  he 
called  to  me,  *'  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  **  I  have 
thought  of  a  way  how  the  gentleman  shall  have 
his  bills  again ;  and  you  and  I  shall  get  a  g^d 
deal  of  money  by  it,  if  you  will  be  honest  to  me, 
as  I  was  to  you." — "Indeed,"  says  I,  "Robin,"  that 
was  his  name,  '*  I  will  be  very  honest ;  let  me 
know  how  it  is,  for  I  would  fain  have  him  have 
his  bills.** 

"  Why,**  says  he,  "  they  told  me,  that  he  had 
left  word  at  the  clerk's  place  in  the  long-room, 
that  he  would  give  90L  to  any  one  that  hod  the 
bills,  and  would  restore  them,  and  would  ask  no 
questions.  Now,  if  you  will  go,  like  a  poor  inno- 
cent boy,  as  you  are,  into  the  long-room,  and 
speak  to  the  clerk,  it  may  do :  tell  him,  if  the 
gentleman  will  do  as  he  promised,  you  believe 
you  con  tell  him  who  has  it ;  and  if  they  are  civil 
to  you,  and  willing  to  be  as  good  as  their  words, 
you  shall  have  the  letter-case,  and  give  it  them.'* 

I  told  him,  **  Ay,  I  would  go  with  all  my 
heart."—"  But,  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  "  what  if 
they  should  take  hold  of  you,  and  threaten  to 
have  you  whipped,  won't  you  discover  me  to 
them  ?"— "  No,"  says  I,  "If  they  would  whip  me  I 
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to  death  I  won^"— "  Well,  then,"  says  be, 
"  there's  the  letter-case,  do  you  go."  So  he  gave 
me  directions  how  to  act,  and  what  to  say ;  but 
I  would  not  take  the  letter-case  with  me,  least 
they  should  prove  false,  and  take  hold  of  me, 
thinking  to  find  it  upon  me,  and  so  charge  me 
with  the  fact ;  so  I  left  it  with  him,  and  the  next 
morning  I  went  to  the  Custom-house,  as  was 
agreed ;  what  my  directions  were,  wUI,  to  avoid 
repetition,  appear  in  what  happened ;  it  was  an 
errand  of  too  much  consequence  indeed  to  be  en- 
trusted  to  a  boy,  not  only  so  young  as  I  was,  bat 
so  little  of  a  rogue  as  I  was  yet  arrived  to  the  de- 
gree of. 

Two  things  I  was  particulariy  armed  with, 
which  I  resolved  upon : — 1.  That  the  man  should 
have  his  bflls  again ;  for  it  seemed  a  horrible  thing 
to  me  that  he  should  be  made  to  lose  his  money, 
which  I  supposed  he  must,  purely  because  we 
would  not  carry  the  letter-case  home. — 2.  That 
whatever  happened  to  me  I  was  never  to  tetl  the 
name  of  my  comrade,  Robin,  who  had  been  the 
principal ;  with  these  two  pieces  of  honesty,  for 
such  they  were  both  in  themselves,  and  with  a 
manly  heart,  though  a  boy's  head,  I  went  up  into 
the  long-room  in  the  Custom-house  the  next  day. 
As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  place  where  the  thing 
was  done,  I  saw  the  man  sit  just  where  he  had 
sat  before,  and  it  run  in  my  head  that  he  had  sat 
there  ever  since ;  but  I  knew  no  better ;  so  I 
went  up  and  stood  just  at  that  side  of  the  writing 
board  that  goes  upon  that  side  of  the  room,  and 
which  I  was  bnt  just  tall  enough  to  lay  my  arms 
upon. 

While  I  stood  there  one  thrust  me  this  way, 
and  another  thrust  me  that  way,  and  the  man 
that  sat  behind  began  to  look  at  me ;  at  last  be 
called  out  to  me — "  What  does  that  boy  do  there  ? 
get  you  gone,  sirrah  ;  are  vou  one  of  the  rogues 
that  stole  the  gentleman's  letter-case  on  Monday 
last  ?"  Then  he  turns  his  tale  to  a  gentleman 
that  was  doing  business  with  him,  and  goes  on 

thus : — '*  Here  was  Mr hod  a  very  unlucky 

chance  on  Monday  last,  did  not  you  hear  of  it  f* 
— "No,  not  I,"  says  the  gentleman. — •*  Why, 
standing  just  there,  where  you  do,"  says  he, 
"  making  his  entries,  he  pulled  out  his  letter-case, 
and  laid  it  down,  as  he  says,  but  just  at  his  hand, 
while  he  reached  over  to  the  standish  there  for  & 
penfal  of  ink,  and  somebody  stole  away  his  letter- 
case." 

"  His  letter-case  l"  says  t'other;  **  what — and 
was  there  any  biUs  in  It  ?" 

"Ay,"  says  he ;  •*  there  wi^  Sir  Stephen  Evans's 
note  in  it  for  90(ML,  and  another  goldsmith's  bill 
for  about  12^. ;  and,  which  is  still  worse  for  the 
gentleman,  he  had  two  foreign  accepted  Mils  in 
it  for  a  great  sum,  I  know  not  how  much,  I  thmk 
one  was  a  French  bill  fop  1,1200  crowns." 

"  And  who  could  it  be?"  says  the  gentleman. 

"  Nobody  knows,"  says  he;  "but  one  of  our 
room-keepers  says  he  saw  a  couple  of  young 
rogues  like  that," pointing  at  me,  "hanging  about 
here,  and  that  on  a  sodden  they  were  both 
gone." 

"  Villains  r  says  he  agun;  '*why,  what  can 
they  do  with  them,  they  will  be  of  no  use  to 
them  ?  I  suppose  he  went  immediately  and  gave 
notice  to  prevent  the  payment" 

"  Yes,"  says  the  ekw,  "he  did;  but  the  rogues 
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were  too  nimble  for  him  with  the  little  Mil  of  12/. 
odd  money ;  they  went  and  got  the  money  for 
that,  but  ^1  the  rest  are  stopped ;  however,  'tis 
an  unspeakable  damage  to  him  for  want  of  his 
money.** 

**  Why,  he  should  publish  a  reword  for  the  en- 
couragement of  those  that  have  them  to  brinir 
them  again ;  they  would  be  glad  to  bring  them,  1 
warrant  you.** 

"  He  has  posted  it  up  at  the  door  that  he  will 
give  90^  for  them.** 

^  Ay,  but  he  should  add  that  he  will  promise 
not  to  stop,  or  give  any  trouble  to  the  person 
that  brings  them.* 

"  He  luis  done  that  too,**  says  he ;  "  but  I  fear 
they  wonH  trust  themselves  to  be  honest,  for  fear 
be  should  break  his  word.** 

**  Why,  it  is  true,  he  may  break  his  word  in 
that  case,  but  no  man  should  do  so ;  for  then  no 
rogue  wfll  venture  to  bring  home  anything  that 
is  stolen,  and  so  he  would  do  an  injury  to  others 
after  him." 

**  I  durst  pawn  my  life  for  him  he  would  acorn 
it** 
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Thus  &r  tfaey  discoursed  of  it,  and  then  went  ofiT 
to  something  else ;  I  heard  it  all,  but  did  not 
know  what  to  do  a  great  while;  but  at  last, 
watching  the  gentleman  that  went  away,  when 
he  was  gone,  I  run  after  him  to  have  spoken  to 
him,  intending  to  have  broke  it  to  him,  but  he 
went  hastily  into  a  room  or  two,  fhll  of  people,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  long  room,  and  when  1  went 
to  follow,  the  door-keepers  turned  me  back,  and 
told  me  I  mi»t  not  go  In  there ;  so  I  went  back 
and  loitered  about  near  the  man  that  sat  behind 
the  board,  and  hung  about  there  till  I  found  Uie 
ck>ck  airuck  twelve,  and  the  room  began  to  be 
thin  of  people ;  and  at  last  he  sat  there  writing, 
but  nobody  stood  at  the  board  before  him,  as 
there  had  all  the  rest  of  the  morning ;  then  I 
came  a  littlo  nearer  and  stood  dose  to  the  board 
as  I  did  before ;  when,  looking  up  from  his  paper, 
and  seehig  me,  says  he  to  me — **  You  have  been 
op  and  down  there  all  this  morning,  sirrah,  what 
do  yon  want?  you  have  some  business  that  Is  not 
very  good,  I  doubt" 

-  No,  I  han  V  said  L 

•*  No  ?  it  is  well  if  you  hant,"  says  he ;  ••  pray 
what  business  can  you  have  in  the  long-room, 
sir ;  you  are  no  merchant  ?** 

**  1  would  speak  with  you,**  said  I. 

"  With  me,**  says  he,  **  what  have  you  to  say 
to  me?" 

**  I  have  something -to  say,**  said  I,  "  if  you 
will  do  me  no  harm  for  it." 

**  I  do  thee  harm,  child ;  what  harm  should  I 
do  thee  ?"  and  spoke  very  kindly. 


"  Wont  you  indeed,  sir?"  said  T. 
**  No,  not  I,  child ;  I'll  do  thee  no  harm ;  what 
is  it  ?  do  you  know  anything  of  the  gentleman's 
letter-case  ?" 

I  answered,  but  spoke  softly,  that  he  ooold  not 
hear  me ;  so  he  gets  over  presently  into  the  seat 
next  him,  and  opens  a  place  that  was  made  to 
come  out,  and  bade  me  come  in  to  him ;  and  I 
did. 

Then  he  asked  me  again.  If  I  knew  anythmg 
of  the  letter- case. 

I  spoke  softly  again,  and  said,  folks  would  hear 
him. 

Then  he  whispered  softly,  and  asked  me 
again. 

I  told  him,  I  believed  I  did ;  but  that,  indeed, 
I  had  it  not,  nor  had  no  hand  hi  stealing  it,  but  it 
was  gotten  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  that  would 
have  burnt  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me;  and  that 
I  heard  him  say,  that  the  gentleman  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  again,  and  give  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  them. 

**  I  did  say  so,  child,"  said  he,  **  and  if  yon  can 
get  them  for  him,  he  shall  give  you  a  good  reward^ 
no  less  than  30/.  as  he  has  promised." 

"  But  you  said  too,  sir,  to  the  gentleman  just 
now,"  said  I,  "  that  you  was  sure  he  would  not 
bring  them  into  any  barm  that  should  bring 
them." 

'*  No,  you  shall  come  to  no  harm ;  I  will  pasB 
my  worn  for  it" 

BoT. — **  Nor  shan't  they  make  me  bring  other 
people  into  trouble?" 

Gbnt. — '*  No,  you  shall  not  be  asked  the  name 
of  anybody,  nor  to  tell  who  they  are." 

Hot. — **  1  am  but  a  poor  boy,  and  I  would  ftun 
have  the  gentleman  have  his  bills,  and  indeed  I 
did  not  take  them  away,  nor  I  hant  got  them. 

Gbnt. — '*  But  can  you  tell  how  the  gentleman 
shall  have  them  ?" 

BoT **  If  1  can  get  them,  I  will  bring  them 

to  you  to-morrow  morning." 

UBNT.— *<  Can  you  not  do  it  to-night  ?" 

BoT **  I  believe  I  may,  if  I  iUiew  where  to 

come." 
Gbnt. — **  Come  to  my  house,  child." 
BoT.— •*  1  don't  know  whero  you  live." 
Gbnt.—- **Go  along  with  me  now,  and  jrou 
shall  see."    So  he  carried  me  up  into  Tower 
street,  and  showed  me  his  house,  and  ordered  me 
to  come  there  at  five  o'clock  at  night ;   which 
accordingly  I  did,  and  carried  the  letter-case  with 
me. 

When  I  came  the  gentleman  asked  me,  if  I 
had  brought  the  book,  as  he  called  it 
**  It  is  not  a  book,"  said  I. 
**  No,  the  letter-case,  that's  all  one,"  says  he. 
"  You  promised  me,"  said  I,  "  you  would  not 
hurt  me,"  and  cried. 

«*  Pont  be  afraid,  child,"  says  he,  **  I  will  not 
hurt  thee,  poor  boy ;  nobody  shall  hurt  thee." 
•*  Here  it  is,"  said  I,  and  pulled  it  out 
He  then  brought  In  another  gentleman,  who  it 
seems  owned  the  letter-case,  and  asked  him,  **  If 
that  was  it  ?"  and  he  said,  **  Yes." 
Then  he  asked  me  if  all  the  bills  were  in  it? 
I  told  him  I  heard  him  say  there  was  one  gone, 
but  I  believed  there  was  all  the  rest 
**  Why  do  you  believe  so  ?"  says  be. 
*<  Because  I  heard  the  boy,  that  I  believe  stolo 
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them,  say  they  were  too  big  for  him  to  meddle 
with." 

The  gentleman  then,  that  owned  them,  said, 
"Where  is  the  boy  r 

Then  the  other  gentleman  put  in,  and  said, 
**  No,  you  must  not  ask  him  that ;  I  passed  my 
word  that  you  should  not,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  obliged  to  tell  it  to  anybody.*' 

"  Well,  child,**  says  he,  '*  you  will  let  us  see  the 
letter-case  opened,  and  wheUier  the  bills  are  in  it?** 

"  Yes,**  says  I.  • 

Then  the  first  gentleman  said,  **  How  many 
bOls  were  there  in  it  ?** 

**  Only  three,**  says  he,  **  besides  the  bill  of 
12L  10s. ;  there  was  Sir  Stephen  £van8*s  note  for 
300^  and  two  foreign  bills.*' 

*''  Well,  then,  if  Uiey  are  in  the  letter-case,  the 
boy  shall  have  302.  shall  he  not?**—"  Yes,**  says 
the  gentleman,  "  he  shall  have  it  freely." 

"  Come,  then,  child,"  says  he,  "  let  me  open  it.** 

So  I  gave  it  him,  and  he  opened  it,  and  there 
were  all  three  bills,  and  several  other  papers,  fiur 
and  safe,  nothing  defaced  or  diminished,  and  the 
gentleman  said,  "  All  is  right*' 

Then  said  the  first  man,  "  Then  I  am  security 
to  the  poor  boy  for  the  money  :** — "  Well,  but,** 
says  the  gentleman,  **  the  rogues  have  got  the 
12L  10s. ;  they  ought  to  reckon  that  as  part  of 
the  &0L**  Had  he  asked  me  1  should  have  con- 
sented to  it  at  first  word ;  but  the  first  man  stood 

my  friend.  "  ^^^y*"  *^ys  ^^  **  ^^  ^^  ^^^  f^^ 
knew  that  the  122.  lOs.  was  received  that  you 
offered  901  for  the  other  bills,  and  published  it  by 
the  crier,  and  posted  it  np  at  the  Custom-house 
door,  and  I  promised  him  the  S(H.  this  morning.*' 
They  argued  long,  and  I  thought  would  have 
quarrelled  about  it. 

However,  at  last  they  both  yielded  a  little,  and 
the  gentleman  gave  me  25L  in  good  guineas. 
When  he  gave  it  me  he  bade  me  hold  out  my 
hand,  and  he  told  the  money  into  my  hand;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  right? 
I  said  I  did  not  know,  but  I  believed  it  was: 

Why,"  says  he,  "  can't  you  teU  it?"    I  told  him 

no ;  I  never  saw  so  much  money  in  my  life,  nor 
I  did  not  know  how  to  tell  money." — "  Why," 
says  he,  "  don't  you  know  that  they  are  guineas  ? 
"  No,**  I  told  him,  "  I  did  not  know  how  much  a 
guinea  was." 

"  Why,  then,"  says  he,  **  did  you  tell  me 
you  believed  it  was  right?** — I  told  him,  "  Be- 
cause I  believed  he  would  not  give  it  me  wrong.*' 

'*  Poor  child,"  says  he,  "  thou  knowest  little  of 
the  world,  indeed ;  what  art  thou?" 

"  I  am  a  poor  boy,"  says  1,  and  cried. 

"  What  is  your  name,"  says  he, — **  but  hold,  I 
forgot,**  said  he;  "I  promised  I  would  not  ask 
your  name,  so  you  need  not  tell  me." 

"  My  name  is  Jack,"  said  1. 

**  Miiy,  have  you  no  simame  ?"  said  he. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  I. 

"  You  have  some  other  name  besides  Jack,"  says 
he,  "  hant  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  says  I,  **  they  call  me  Cokmel  Jack." 

"  But  have  you  no  other  name?*' 

"  No,"  said  1. 

*'  How  came  yon  to  be  called  Colonel  Jack, 
pray?" 

**  They  say,"  said  I,  "  my  father's  name  was 
ColeoeL" 
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"  Is  your  father  or  mother  alive?"  said  he. 

"  No,"  said  I,  «  my  father  is  dead." 

"  Where  is  your  mother  then  ?"  said  he. 

•*  I  never  had  e'er  a  mother,"  said  L 

This  made  him  laugh.  "  What,"  said  he,  •*  bad 
you  never  a  mother,  what  then  ?" 

"  I  had  a  nurse,"  said  I,  "  but  she  was  not  my 
mother." 

"  Well,"  says  he  to  the  gentleman,  "  I  dare  say 
this  boy  was  not  the  thief  that  stole  your  bills. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not  steal  them,"  said  I,  and 
cried  again. 

"  No,  no,  child,"  said  he ;  "  we  don*t  believe 
you  did.  This  is  a  very  clever  boy,"  sajrs  he,  to 
the  other  gentleman,  '*  and  yet  very  ignorant  and 
honest ;  'tis  pity  some  care  should  not  be  taken 
of  him,  and  something  ^one  for  him ;  let  us  talk 
a  little  more  with  him."  So  they  sat  down  and 
drank  wine,  and  gave  me  some,  and  then  the  first 
gentleman  talked  to  me  again. 

"  WeU,"  says  he ;  "  what  wilt  thou  do  with  this 
money  now  thou  hast  it  T* 

**  I  dont  know,"  said  L 

*<  Where  will  you  put  it  T*  said  be. 

*<  In  my  pocket,"  said  L 

"  In  your  pocket,"  said  he;  "b  yonr  poi^et 
whole  ?  shant  you  lose  it?" 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  "  my  pocket  is  whole." 

"And  where  will  you  put  it  when  yon  get 
home?" 

**  I  have  no  home,"  said  I ;  and  cried  again. 

"  Poor  child  T  said  he ;  "  then  what  dmt  tfaoo 
do  for  thy  living  ?" 

"I  go  of  errands,** said  I,  "for  the  fblks  io 
Rosemary  lane." 

"And  what  doet  thou  do  for  a  lodging  at 
night?" 

"  I  Ke  at  the  glass-honse,"  said  I,  "  at  night." 

"  How,  lie  at  the  glass-house  1  have  they  any 
beds  there?"  says  he. 

**  I  never  lay  in  a  bed  in  my  life,"  said  I,  "  as 
I  remember." 

"  Why,"  says  he ;  "  what  do  you  Ue  on  at  the 
glass-house  ?" 

"  The  ground,"  says  I ;  "  and  sometimes  a  little 
straw,  or  upon  the  warm  ashes." 

Here  the  gentleman  that  lost  the  bills  said, 
"  This  poor  child  is  enough  to  make  a  man  weep 
for  the  miseries  of  human  nature^  and  be  thank- 
ful for  himself—he  puts  tears  into  my  eyes ;"  "  and 
into  mine  too,"  says  the  other. 

"  Well,  but  hark  ye.  Jack,"  says  the  first  gentle- 
man ;  "  do  they  give  you  no  money  when  they 
send  you  of  errands  ?" 

"  They  give  me  victuals,"  said  I;  "  and  that's 
better." 

"  But  what,"  says  he,  "  do  you  do  for  dothes?*" 

"  They  give  me  sometimes  old  things,"  said  I; 
"  such  as  they  have  to  spare." 

"  Why,  you  have  never  a  shirt  on,  I  believe," 
said  he;  "  have  yoU ?" 

"  No,  I  never  had  a  shirt,"  said  T,  "  since  my 
nurse  died." 

"  How  long  ago  is  that  ?*'  said  he. 

"  Six  winters,  when  this  is  out,"  said  T. 
Why,  how  old  are  vou  ?"  said  he. 
I  can*t  tdl,"  said  I.' 

Well,"  says  the  gentleman ;  "  now  you  have 
this  money,  won't  you  buy  some  clothes,  and  a 
shirt  with  some  of  it?" 
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**  Ye8»"  nkL  I ;  •«  I  would  buy  some  dothes." 

■*  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  reitr 

**  I  cui*t  teli,"  said  I;  aod  cried. 

"  What  do*8t  cry  for,  Jack?'*  said  he. 

*<  1  am  afraid,**  said  I ;  and  cried  stiiL 

"  ^liat  ait  afraid  of?" 

**  They  will  know  i  have  money.  ** 

"Wen,  and  what  thenr 

**  Then  I  must  sleep  no  more  in  the  warm  glass- 
bouse,  and  I  shall  be  starved  with  cold.  They 
win  t^e  away  my  money.** 

**  But  why  mnst  you  sleep  there  no  more  7* 

Here  the  gentlemen  observed  to  one  another, 
how  naturaOy  anxiety  and  perplexity  attend  those 
that  have  money.  **  I  warrant  you,**  says  the  clerk, 
**  when  this  poor  boy  had  no  money,  he  slept  all 
night  in  the  straw,  or  on  the  warm  ashes  in  the 
glaas-haaae  as  soundly  and  as  void  of  care  as  it 
would  be  possible  for  any  creature  to  do ;  but  now, 
as  soon  as  he  has  gotten  money,  the  care  of 
preserving  it  brings  tears  into  his  eyes,  and  fear 
into  bis  heart." 

They  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  more; 
to  which  I  answered  in  my  childish  way  as  well  as 
I  oovid,  but  so  as  pleased  them  well  enough ;  at 
last  I  waa  going  away  with  a  heavy  pooket,  and  1 
assure  you  not  a  licht  heart,  for  I  was  so  frighted 
with  having  so  much  money,  that  I  knew  not  what 
in  the  earth  to  do  with  myself;  I  went  away, 
however,  and  walked  a  little  way,  but  I  could  not 
tell  what  to  do ;  sot  after  rambling  two  hours  or 
thereabout,  1  went  back  agafai,  and  sat  down  at 
the  geotleman's  door,  and  there  I  cried  as  long  as 
I  had  any  moiature  in  my  head  to  make  tears  of, 
but  never  knocked  at  the  door. 

I  had  not  sat  long,  I  suppose,  but  somebody 
belonging  to  the  famfly  got  knowledge  of  it,  and  a 
maid  came  and  talked  to  me,  but  I  said  little  to 
her,  only  cried  still ;  at  length  it  came'to  the  gen- 
tieman^s  ears.  As  for  the  merchant  he  was  gone. 
When  the  gentleman  heard  cf  me,  he  caUed  me 
in,  and  began  to  talk  with  me  again,  and  asked 
me  what  I  staid  for? 

I  told  him  I  had  not  staki  there  aH  that  whOe, 
for  I  httd  been  gone  a  great  whfle,  and  was  come 
agafak 

"  Wen,"  says  he,  **  but  what  did  you  come  again 
for?" 

**  I  can*t  tell,"  says  L 

"  And  what  do  you  cry  so  for,"  said  he ;  "I  hope 
you  have  not  lost  yolir  money,  have  you  ?*' 

"  No,"  I  told  him,  "  I  had  not  lost  it  yet,  but  I 
was  afraid  I  should.'' 

"  And  does  that  make  you  cry?**  says  he. 

1  told  him  Yes,  fori  knew  I  should  not  be  able 
to  keep  it,  but  they  would  cheat  me  of  It,  or  they 
would  kin  me,  and  take  it  away  from  me  too. 

■•  They,"  says  he,  •*  who  ?  what  sort  of  gangs  of 
people  art  thou  with  ?" 

I  told  him  they  were  aU  boys,  but  very  wicked 
boys;  **  thieves  and  pick  pockets,"  said  I,  "  such  as 
stole  this  letter-case,  a  sad  pack,  I  can't  abido 
them." 

"*  Wdl,  Jack,  said  he,  «<  what  shaU  be  done  for 
thee  ?  Wm  yon  bave  it  with  me,  shaU  I  keep  it 
for  yoa?" 

Yes,"  said  I,  *«  with  aU  my  heart,  if-  you 


Come  then,"  says  he,  *'give  it  me ;  and  that 
yoo  may  be- sure  that  I  have  it,  and  you  shall 


have  it  honestly  again.  111  give  you  a  biU  for  it, 
and  for  the  interest  of  it,  and  that  you  may  keep 
safo  enough.  Nay,"  added  he,  **  aod  if  you  lose 
it,  or  anybody  takes  it  from  you,  none  shaU  re- 
ceive the  money  but  yourseli;  or  any  part  of  it" 

I  presently  puUed  out  all  the  money,  and  gave 
it  to  him,  only  keeping  about  15a.  for  myself  to 
buy  some  clothes ;  and  thus  ended  the  conference 
between  us  on  the  fint  occasion,  at  least  for  the 
first  time.  Having  thus  secured  my  money  to 
my  frUl  satisfaction,  I  was  then  periectly  easy, 
and  accordingly  the  sad  thoughts  that  aflSicted 
my  mind  before  began  to  vanish  away. 

This  was  enough  to  let  any  one  see  how  aU  the 
sorrows  and  anxieties  of  men's  lives  come  about ; 
how  they  rise  from  their  restless  pushmg  at  get- 
i  ting  of  money,  and  the  restless  cares  of  keeping 
it  when  they  have  got  it.  I  that  had  nothing, 
and  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  have  had  any 
thing,  knew  nothing  of  the  care,  either  of  getting 
or  <xr  keeping  it ;  I  wanted  nothing,  who  wanted 
everything;  I  bad  no  care,  no  concern  about 
where  I  should  get  ray  victuals,  or  how  I  shouki 
lodge ;  I  knew  not  what  money  was,  or  what  to 
do  with  it ;  and  never  knew  what  it  was  not  to 
sleep  tiU  I  had  money  to  keep,  and  was  airaid  of 
losing  it. 

1  had,  without  doubt,  an  opportunity  at  this 
time,  if  I  had  not  been  too  foolish,  and  too  much 
a  child  to  speak  for  myself;  1  had  an  opportunity, 
I  say,  to  have  got  into  his  service^  or  perhaps  to 
be  under  some  of  the  care  and  concern  of  these 
gentlemen  ;  for  they  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of 
doing  something  for  me,  and  were  surprised  at 
the  fonocence  of  my  talk  to  them,  as  weU  as  at 
the  misery  (as  they  thought  it)  of  my  condition. 

But  I  acted,  indeed,  like  a  child,  and  leaving 
my  money,  as  I  have  said,  I  never  went  near 
them  for  sevoral  years  after.  What  course  I  took, 
and  what  befel  me  in  that  interval,  has  so  much 
variety  hi  it,  and  carries  so  muoh  instruction  in 
it,  that  it  requires  an  account  of  it  by  itself. 

The  first  happy  chance  that  oflTered  itself  to  me 
in  the  world  was  now  over ;  I  had  got  money,  but 
I  neither  knew  the  value  of  it,  nor  the  use  of  it ; 
the  way  of  living  I  had  begun  was  so  natural  to 
me,  I  had  no  notion  of  bettering  it ;  I  had  not  so 
much  as  any  desire  of  buying  me  any  clothes,  no, 
not  so  much  as  a  shirt,  and  much  less  had  I  any 
thought  of  getting  anv  other  lodging  than  that  in 
the  glass-house,  and  loitering  about  the  streets, 
as  I  had  done :  for  I  knew  no  good,  and  had  tasted 
no  evil :  that  is  to  say,  the  life  I  had  led  being  not 
evil  in  my  account. 

In  this  state  of  innocence  I  returned  to  my 
really  miserable  life,  so  it  was  in  itself,  and  was 
only  not  so  to  me,  because  I  did  not  understand 
how  to  judge  of  it,  and  had  known  no  better. 

My  comrade  that  gave  me  back  the  biUs,  and 
who,  if  I  had  not  pressed  him,  designed  never  to 
have  restored  them,  never  asked  me  what  1  had 
given  me,  but  told  me  if  they  gave  me  anything 
it  should  be  my  own  ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  would 
not  run  the  venture  of  being  seen  in  the  restoring 
them,  I  deserved  the  reward  tf  there  was  any ; 
neither  did  he  trouble  his  head  with  inquiring 
what  1  had,  or  whether  I  had  anything  or  no ; 
so  my  title  to  what  I  had  got  was  dear. 

I  went  now  up  and  down  just  as  I  did  before ; 
I  had  money  indeed  in  my  pocket,  but  I  let  no. 
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body  know  it ;  I  went  of  errands  ebeerinlly  as  be- . 
fore,  and  accepted  of  what  anybody  gave  me,  ' 
with  as  much  thankfulness  as  ever;    the  only  i 
difference  that  I  made  with  mvself  was,  that  if  I 
was  bangry,  and  nobody  emfAoyed  me  or  gave* 
me  anything  to  eat,  I  did  not  beg  from  door  to 
door,  as  I  did  at  first,  but  went  to  a  boiling  house, 
as  I  said  once  before,  and  got  a  mess  cf  broth 
and  a  piece  of  bread,  price  a  halfpenny ;  very  sel- 
dom any  meat,  or  if  I  treated  myself,  it  was  a 
halfpenny- worth  of  cheese ;  all  which  expense  did 
not  amount  to  above  2(2.  or  3d.  a-week ;    for, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  I 
was  extremely  frugal,  and  I  had  not  disposed  of 
any  of  the  gnineas  which  I  had  at  first,  neither, 
as  I  said  to  the  Custom-house  gentleman,  could 
I  tell  what  a  guinea  was  made  <%  or  what  it  was 
worth. 

After  I  had  been  a  month  thus,  and  had  done 
nothfaig,  my  comrade,  as  I  called  him,  came  to 
me  one  morning,  **  Colonel  Jack,**  says  he, "  when 
shall  you  and  f  take  a  walk  again  ?**  **  When  you 
will,'*  said  1.  '*  Have  you  got  no  business  yet  ?** 
says  he.  **  No,"  says  I ;— and  so  one  thing  bring, 
ing  in  another,  he  told  me  1  was  a  fortunate 
wretch,  and  he  beUeved  1  would  be  so  again ;  but 
that  he  must  make  a  new  bargain  with  me  now ; 
for,  says  he,  "  Colonel,  the  first  time  we  always 
let  a  raw  brother  come  in  for  full  share  to  encou- 
rage him,  but  afterwards,  except  it  be  when  he 
puts  himself  forward  well,  and  runs  equal  hazard, 
he  stands  to  courtesy ;  but  as  we  are  gentlemen, 
we  always  do  very  honourable  by  one  another ; 
and  if  yon  are  wUfing  to  trust  it,  or  leave  it  to  me, 
I  shall  do  handsomely  by  you,  that  you  may  de- 
pend upon.**  I  told  him  I  was  not  able  to  do 
anything,  that  was  certain,  for  I  did  not  under- 
stand it,  and  therefore  I  could  not  expect  to  get 
anything,  but  I  would  do  as  he  bade  me ;  so  we 
walked  abroad  together. 

We  went  no  more  to  the  Custom-house,  it  was 
too  bold  'a  venture ;  besides  I  did  not  care  to 
show  myself  again,  especiallv  with  him  in  com- 
pany ;  but  we  went  directly  to  the  Exchange, 
and  we  hankered  about  in  Castle  alley,  and  in 
Swithin's  alley,  and  at  the  coffee-house  doors. 
It  was  a  very  unlucky  day,  for  we  got  nothing  all 
day  but  two  or  three  handkerchIefi^  and  came 
home  to  the  old  lodgings  at  the  glass-house ;  nor 
had  I  anything  to  eat  or  drink  all  day  but  a  piece 
of  bread  which  he  gave  me,  and  some  water  at 
the  conduit  at  the  Exchange  gate.  So  when  he 
was  gone  from  me,  for  he  did  not  lie  in  the  glass- 
house OS  I  did,  1  went  to  my  old  broth-house  for 
my  usual  bait,  and  refreshed  myself,  and  the  next 
day  early  went  to  meet  him  agahi,  as  he  appointed 
me. 

Being  early  in  the  morning,  he  took  his  walk 
to  BUUngsgate,  where  it  seems  two  sorts  of  people 
make  a  great  crowd  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  and  at 
that  time  a«year  rather  before  day-light ;  that  is 
to  say,  crimps  and  the  masters  of  coal  ships,  who 
they  call  collier-masters ;  and  secondly,  fishmon- 
gers, fish  sellers,  and  buyers  of  fish. 

It  was  the  first  of  these  people  that  he  had  his 
eye  upon.  So  he  gives  me  my  orders,  which  was 
thus  :  **  Go  you,**  says  he,  "  into  all  the  ale-houses, 
as  we  go  along,  and  observe  where  any  people 
are  teUing  of  money ;  and  when  you  find  any, 
Qomd  and  tell  me.     So  he  stood  at  the  door,  and 


I  went  into  the  houses.  As  the  coIUer-niasters 
generally  sell  their  coals  at  the  gate,  as  they  call 
it,  so  they  generally  receive  the&  money  in  those 
ale-houses ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  broi^ht 
him  word  of  severaL  Upon  tins  he  went  in,  and 
made  his  observations,  but  found  nothing  to  his 
purpose;  at  length  I  brought  him  word  that 
there  was  a  man  in  stfch  a  boose  who  had  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  money  of  somebody,  I  be- 
lieved of  several  people,  and  that  it  lay  all  upon 
the  table  in  heaps,  and  he  was  very  busy  whtiog 
down  the  sums,  and  putting  it  up  in  several  bogs. 

"Is  he?'*  says  he,  **  I*U  warrant  him  I  will 
have  some  of  it  ;**  and  in  he  goes.  He  walks  up 
and  down  the  house,  which  had  several  open 
tables  and  boxes  in  it,  and  he  listened  to  hrar, 
if  he  could,  what  the  man's  name  was,  and  he 
heard  somebody  call  him  Cullum,  or  somo  such 
name.  Then  he  watches  his  opportunity,  and 
steps  up  to  him,  and  tells  him  a  long  story  that 
there  were  two  gentlemen  at  the  Gun^tavem,  sent 
him  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  tell  him  tbey  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him. 

The  collier-master  had  his  money  lying  before 
him,  just  as  I  had  told  him,  and  had  two  or  three 
small  payments  of  money,  which  he  had  put  txp 
in  little  black  dirty  bags,  and  lay  by  themselves ; 
and  as  it  was  hardly  broad  day,  he  found  means, 
in  delivering  his  message,  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
one  of  those  bags,  and  carry  it  off  perfectly  un- 
discovered. 

When  he  had  got  it,  he  came  ont  to  me»  who 
stood  but  at  the  door,  and  pulling  me  by  the 
sleeve,  "  Run.  Jack,**  says  he,  **  for  our  lives  :*'and 
away  he  scours  and  1  after  him,  never  resting,  or 
scarce  looking  about  me,  till  we  got  quite  up  into 
Fenchurch  street,  through  Lime  street,  into  Lead- 
enhall  street,  down  St  Mary  axe,  to  London 
wall,  then  through  Bishopsgate  street,  and  down 
Old  Bedlam  into  Moorfields.  By  this  time  we 
were  neither  of  us  able  to  run  very  Csst,  nor  need 
we  have  gone  so  far,  for  I  never  found  that  any- 
body pursued  us.  When  we  got  into  Bioorfields, 
and  bqgan  to  take  breath,  1  asked  him,  what  it 
was  frighted  him  so?  ** Fright  me,  yoa  fboi,** 
says  he,  **  I  have  got  a  devilish  great  bag  of 
money.'*  **  A  bag!**  said  1,  "  Ay»  ay,"  said  he, 
"  let  us  get  out  into  the  fields  where  nobody  can 
see  us,  and  1*11  show  it  you."  So  away  he  had 
me  through  Long"  alley,  and  cross  Hog  lane,  and 
HoUoway  lane,  into  the  middle,  of  the  great 
field,  wldch,  since  that,  has  been  called  the  Par- 
thing  Pyc-house  fields.  There  we  would  have 
sdt  down,  but  it  was  all  full  of  water ;  so  we  went 
on,  crossed  the  road  at  Anniseed  Cleer,  SDd  went 
into  the  field  where  now  the  great  hospital  stands ; 
and  finding  a  bye  place,  we  sat  down,  and  he 
pulls  out  the  hag.  '*Thou  art  a  Inckv  boy. 
Jack,**  says  he,  "  thou  deservedst  a  good  share  of 
this  job  truly,  for  it  is  all  along  of  thy  lucky 
news.*'  So  he  poors  it  all  out  into  my  hat,  for, 
as  I  told  you,  I  now  wore  a  hat 

How  ho  did  to  whip  away  such  a  bag  of  money 
from  any  man  that  was  awake  and  Jn  hit  senses, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  in  it, 
and  among  it  a  paper  full  by  itself.  When  the 
paper  dropt  out  of  the  bog,  ^*  Hold,"  says  he. 
"  that  is  gold  1**  and  began  to  crow  and  hoOow 
like  a  mad  boy.  But  there  he  was  baulked,  for 
it  was  a  paper  of  old  thirteenpenoe  halfpenny 
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pUroes,  half  and  quarter  pieooi>  with  ninepences, 
auui  fourpenoe  holfpeaaies,  all  old  crooked  money, 
Scotch  and  Irish  coin;  so  he  was  disappointed  in 
that :  but,  as  it  was,  there  was  about  17L  or  18^ 
in  the  bag,  as  I  understood  by  him ;  for  I  could 
not  (ell  money,  not  L 

Well,  he  parted  this  money  into  three ;  that  is 
to  say,  into  three  shares,  two  for  himself,  and  one 
for  me,  and  asked  if  I  was  content  ?  I  told  him 
yes,  I  bad  reason  to  be  contented ;  besides,  it  was 
so  much  money  added  to  that  1  had  left  of  his 
fiormer  adventure,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  it,  or  with  myself  while  I  had  so  much  about 
me. 

This  was  a  most  exquisite  fellow  for  a  thief; 
for  he  had  the  greatest  dexterity  at  conveying 
anything  away,  that  he  scarce  ever  pitched  upon 
anything  in  his  eye,  but  he  carried  it  off  with  his 
bands,  and  never,  Uiat  I  know  of,  missed  his  aim, 
or  was  cangfat  in  the  fact. 

He  was  an  eminent  pick-pocket,  and  very  dex- 
terous at  ladies*  gold  watches ;  but  he  generally 
pushed  higher,  at  such  desperate  things  as  theie; 
and  he  came  off  the  deanest,  and  with  Uie  greatest 
snccev  imaginable ;  and  it  was  in  these  kinds  of 
the  winked  art  of  thieving  that  I  became  his 
scholar. 

Aa  we  were  now  so  rich,  he  would  not  let  ioDe 
lie  any  longer  in  the  glass-house,  or  go  naked  and 
ragged,  as  I  had  done ;  but  obliged  me  to  buy  two 
shirts,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  great  coat ;  for  a  great 
eoat  was  more  for  our  purpose  in  the  business  we 
were  upon  than  any  other.  So  I  clothed  myself 
as  he  directed,  and  he  took  me  a  lodging  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  and  we  lodged  together  in 
a  little  garret  fit  for  our  quality. 

Soon  after  this  we  walked  out  again,  and  then 
we  tried  our  fortune  in  the  places  by  the  Ex- 
change a  second  time.  Here  we  began  to  act 
separately,  and  I  undertook  to  walk  by  m^^f ; 
and  the  mi  thing  I  did  accurately,  was  a  trick  1 
played  that  required  some  skill  for  a  new  beginner, 
far  I  had  never  seen  any  business  of  that  kind 
done  before.  I  saw  two  gentlemen  mighty  eager 
in  talk,  and  one  pulled  out  a  pocket-bcNok  two  or 
three  timea,  and  then  slipt  it  into  his  coat-pocket 
again,  and  then  out  it  came  again,  and  papers 
were  taken  out,  and  others  were  put  in ;  and  then 
in  it  went  again,  and  so  several  times ;  the  man 
being  still  warmly  engaged  with  another  man,  and 
two  or  three,  others  standing  hard  by  them.  The 
last  time  be  put  his  pocket-book  into  his  pocket, 
be  migfat  be  said  to  throw  it  hi,  rather  than  put 
it  in  with  his  hand,  and  the  book  lay  end-way, 
resting  apon  some  other  book,  or  something  else 
in  his  pocket ;  so  that  it  did  not  go  quite  down, 
but  one  oonier  of  it  was  seen  above  his  pockeL 

This  careless  way  of  men  putting  their  pocket- 
books  into  a  coa£*iN)oket,  wluch  is  so  easily  dived 
into  by  the  least  boy  that  has  been  used  to  the 
trade,  can  never  be  too  much  blamed ;  the  gen- 
tlemen are  in  great  hurries,  their  heads  and 
thoughts  entirely  taken  up,  and  it  is  impossible 
they  should  be  guarded  enough  against  such  little 
hawk's-eyed'creatures  as  we  were  ;  and,  therefore, 
they  oogiit  either  never  to  put  their  pocket-books 
up  at  al^  or  to  put  them  up  more  secure,  or  to 
put  notUog  of  value  into  them.  I  happened  to 
bejttst  omiosite  to  this  gentleman  in  that  thev 
eaQ  Swithm'ft  alley;  or  that  alley  rather  which 


is  between  Swithin's  alley  and  the  Exdiang^,  just 
by  a  passage  that  goes  out  of  the  alley  into  the 
Exchange ;  when  seeing  the  book  pass  and  repass 
into  the  pocket,  and  out  of  the  pocket  as  above, 
it  came  immediately  into  my  head,  certainly  I 
might  get  that  pocket-book  out  if  I  were  nimble, 
and  I  warrant  Will  would  have  it,  if  he  saw  it  go 
and  come  to  and  agam  as  I  did;  but  when  I  saw 
it  hang  by  the  way,  as  I  have  said;  now  it  is 
mine,  said  I  to  myself,  and  crossing  the  alUsy,  I 
brushed  smoothly,  but  closely  by  the  man,  with 
my  hand  down  flat  to  my  own  side,  and  taking 
hold  of  it  by  the  comer  that  appeared,  the  book 
came  so  light  into  my  hand,  it  was  impossible  the 
gentleman  should  feel  the  least  motion,  or  any- 
body else  see  me  take  it  away.  I  went  directly 
forward  into  the  broad  place  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Exchange,  then  scoured  down  Bartholomew 
lane,  so  into  Tokenhouse  yard,  into  the  alleys 
which  pass  through  from  thence  to  London  wall, 
so  through  Moorgate,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass 
in  the  second  of  the  quarters  of  Moorfields,  to- 
wards the  middle  field ;  which  was  the  place  that 
Will  and  I  had  appointed  to  meet  at  if  either  of 
us  got  any  booty.  When  I  came  thither,  Will 
was  not  come,  but  I  saw  him  a-coming  in  about 
half  an  hour. 

As  soon  as  Will  came  to  me,  I  asked  him  what 
booty  he  had  gotten  ?  He  looked  pale,  and,  as  I 
thought,  frighted ;  but  he  returned,  '*  I  have  got 
nothing,  not  I ;  but  you  lucky  young  dog,**  says 
he,  "  what  have  you  got?  Have  not  you  got  the 
gentleman's  pocket-book  in  Swithin*s  alley  ?** 
"  Yes,'*  says  t  and  laughed  at  him ;  "  why,  now 
did  you  know  it  ?"  *'  Know  it  !**  says  he,  *'  why,  the 
gentlenian  is  raving  and  half  distracted;  he 
stamps  and  cries,  and  tears  his  very  clothes ;  he 
says  he  is  utterly  undone  and  ruined,  and  the  folks 
in  the  alley  say  there  is  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  pounds  in  it ;  what  can  be  in  it  ?**  says 
Wfll ;  "come,  let  us  see.** 

Well,  we  lay  close  in  the  grass  in  the  middle  of 
the  quarter,  so  that  nobody  minded  us ;  and  so 
we  opened  the  pocket-book,  and  there  was  a  great 
many  bills  and  notes  under  men*s  hands ;  some 
goldsmiths*,  and  some  belonging  to  insurance 
ofiSces,  as  they  call  them,  and  the  like ;  but  that 
whi<^  was,  it  seems,  worth  all  the  rest,  was,  that 
in  one  of  the  folds  of  the  cover  of  the  book,  where 
there  was  a  case  with  several  partitions,  there  was 
a  paper  full  of  loose  diamonds.  The  man,  as  we 
understood  afterward,  was  a  Jew,  who  dealt  in 
such  goods,  and  who  indeed  ought  to  have  taken 
more  care  of  the  keeping  of  them. 

Now  was  this  booty  too  great  even  for  Will 
himself  to  manage ;  for  thou^  by  this  time  I  was 
come  to  understand  things  better  than  I  did  for- 
merly, when  I  knew  not  what  belonged  to  money, 
yet  Will  was  better  skilled  by  far  in  those  things 
than  I.  But  this  puzzled  him  too,  as  well  as  me. 
Now  were  we  something  like  the  cock  in  the 
fable ;  for  all  these  bills,  and  I  think  there  was 
one  bill  of  Sir  Henry  Furness's  for  1200^1,  and 
all  these  diamonds,  which  were  worth  about  150^ 
OS  they  said ;  I  sav,  all  these  things  were  of  no 
value  to  us,  one  httle  purse  of  gold  would  have 
been  better  to  us  than  all  of  it.  "  But  come,** 
says  Will,  *'  let  us  look  over  the  bills  for  a  little 


one. 


We  looked  over  all  the  bills,  and,  among  them. 
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we  foood  a  bill  onder  a  inaD*s  hand  for  921 ; 
"  Come,**  says  Will,  "  let  us  go  and  inquire  where 
this  man  Hves. "  So  we  went  into  the  dtv  agaiiu 
and  Win  went  to  the  post-house,  and  asked  there ; 
they  told  him  he  lived  a»  Temple  bar :  -  Well,** 
says  WiU,  **  I  will  rentnre ;  I'll  go  and  recelFe  the 
money ;  it  may  be  he  has  not  remembered  to  tend 
to  stop  the  payment  there." 

But  it  came  hito  his  thoughts  to  take  another 
course ;  '*  Come,"  says  WDl,  **  IH  go  back  to  the 
aDey,  and  see  if  I  can  hear  anything  of  what  has 
happened,  for  I  believe  the  hurry  is  not  over  yet.** 
It  seems  the  man  who  lost  the  book  was  carried 
into  the  King's  Head  tavern,  at  the  end  of  that 
aDey,  and  a  gfreat  crowd  was  about  the  door. 

Away  goes  Will,  and  watches  and  watts  about 
the  place;  and  then,  seeing  several  people  to- 
gether, for  they  were  not  all  dispersed,  he  asks 
one  or  two  what  was  the  matter ;  they  tell  him  a 
lonr  story  of  a  gentleman  who  had  lost  his  pocket- 
bo^  with  a  great  bag  of  diamonds  in  it,  and  bills 
for  a  great  manv  thousand  pounds,  and  I  know 
not  what ;  and  that  they  had  been  just  crying  it, 
and  liad  offered  lOOL  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  discover  and  restore  it. 

**  I  whh,"  said  he,  to  one  of  them  that  parleyed 
with  him,  **  I  did  but  know  who  has  it,  I  don*t 
doubt  but  I  could  help  him  to  it  again ;  does  he 
remember  nothing  of  anybody,  boy,  or  fellow,  that 
was  near  him  ?  if  he  could  but  describe  him,  it 
migfat  do.**  Somebody  that  overheard  him  was 
so  forward  to  assist  the  poor  gentleman,  that  they 
went  up  and  let  him  know  what  a  young  fellow, 
meaning  Will,  had  been  talking  at  the  door ;  and 
down  obmes  another  gentleman  from  him,  and, 
taking  Will  aside,  asked  him  what  he  haid  said 
about  R  ?  WiU  was  a  g^ve  sort  of  a  young  nlan, 
that,  though  he  was  an  old  soldier  at  the  trade, 
had  yet  nothing  of  it  in  his  countenance ;  and  he 
answered,  that  he  was  oondemed  in  business 
where  a  great  many  of  the  gangs  of  little  pick- 
pockets haunted,  mi  if  he  had  but  the  least  de- 
scription of  the  person  they  suspected,  he  durst 
say  he  could  find  him  out,  and  miffht  perhaps  get 
the  thnigs  again  for  him.  Upon  this,  he  desired 
him  to  go  up  with  him  to  the  gentleman,  which 
he  did  accordingly ;  and  there,  he  said,  he  sat 
leaning  his  head  back  to  the  chair,  pale  as  a  doth ; 
disconsolate  to  a  strange  degree,  and,  as  Wm 
described  him,  just  like  one  under  a  sentence. 

When  they  came  to  ask  him  whether  he  had 
seen  no  boy,  or  shabby  fellow,  lurking  near- where 
he  stood,  or  passing,  or  repassing,  and  the  like, 
he  answered,  **  No,  not  any ;  neither  could  he 
remember  that  anybody  bad  come  near  him." 
"  Then,"  said  Will,  «  it  will  be  very  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  them  out.  However,'*  said 
Will,  **  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  I  wfll  put 
myself  among  those  rogues,  though,**  says  he,  *'  I 
care  not  for  being  seen  among  them ;  but  I  will 
put  in  among  them,  and  if  it  be  in  any  of  those 
gangs,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  shall  hear  something 
of  it." 

They  asked  him  then,  if  he  had  heard  what 
terms  the  gentleman  had  offered  to  have  it  re- 
stored ;  he  answered,  **  No,"  (though  he  had  been 
told  at  the  door) ;  they  answered,  he  had  offered 
lOOL  "  That  is  too  much,"  says  Will,  "  but  if 
ou  please  to  leave  it  to  me,  I  shall  either  get  it 
br  you  for  less  than  that,  or  not  be  able  to  get  it 
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for  you  at  aU. "  Then  the  losing  gentleman  said  to 
one  of  the  other,  «*  Tell  him,  ttiat  if  he  can  get  it 
lower,  the  overplus  shall  be  to  himself."  WlUiaiii 
said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do  the  gentleman 
such  a  service,  and  would  leave  tibe  reward  to 
himself.  **  Well,  ^ouQg  man,"  says  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  *'  whatever  you  appoint  to  the  youog 
artist  that  has  done  this  roguery,  ^for  I  warrant 
he  is  an  artist,  let  it  be  who  it  will),  he  shall  be 
paid,  if  it  be  within  the  lOOL,  and  the  gentleman 
Is  willing  to  give  you  SOL  besides  for  your  pams.** 
"  Truly,  sfr,"  says  Will,  very  gravely,  "  it  was 
by  mere  chance,  that  coming  by  the  door  and  see- 
ing the  crowd,  I  asked  what  the  matter  was ;  but 
if  1  should  be  instrumental  to  get  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  Us  pocket-book,  and  the  tilings  in  it 
again,  I  shall  be  very  giad;  nor  am  I  so  rich  nei- 
ther, sir,  but  SOL  is  very  well  worth  my  while 
too."  Then  he  took  directions  who  to  come  to, 
and  who  to  give  his  account  to,  if  he  learned  any- 
thing,  and  the  like. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WILL  RRTDRNS  THB  POCKKT-BOOK  AlfD  OSTAIKS 
TBI  aaWABD — ^WB  BOB  AN  OLDKKIOHT  IN  SMITH- 
FIELD  OP  A  BAG  OP  MONET — OTHBB  ADVBNTUBBS, 
IN  ALL  OP  WHICH  WE  ABB  SUCCESSFUL— THB  NO- 
TION OP  MT  BBING  A  GENTLEMAN,  WHICH  lALWATS 
ENTERTAIN,  KEEPS  ME  PBOM  SWEABINO,  DBINK- 
INO,  AND  SUCH  LIKE  VICES — ^WILL  SEDUCES  MB 
TO  BBCOMB  HIGHWATMAN — ADVBNTUBBS  ON  THB 
BOAD. 

Will  stayed  so  long,  that,  as  he  and  I  agreed,  1 
went  home,  and  he  did  not  come  to  me  tiu  night ; 
for  we  had  considered  before,  that  it  wotdd  not  be 
proper  to  come  from  them  directly  to  me,  lest 
they  should  follow  him  and  apprehend  me.  If  ho 
had  made  no  advances  towards  a  treaty,  he  would 
have  come  back  in  half  an  hour,  as  we  agreed  ; 
but  staying  late,  we  met  at  our  night  rendezvous, 
which  was  in  Rosemary  lane. 

When  he  came,  he  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
discourse,  and  particulariy  wliat  a  constematioa 
the  gentleman  was  in  who  lost  the  pocket-book, 
and  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  we  should  get  a 
good  round  sum  for  the  recovery  of  it. 

We  consulted  all  the  evening  about  it,  and  con- 
duded  he  should  let  them  hear  nothing  of  them 
the  next  day  at  all,  and  that  the  third  day  he 
should  go,  but  should  make  no  discovery,  only 
that  he  had  got  a  scent  of  it,  and  that  he  believed 
he  should  have  it,  and  make  it  appear  as  difficult 
as  possible,  and  to  start  as  many  objections  as  he 
could.  Accordingly,  the  third  day  after  he  met 
with  the  gentieman,  who  he  found  had  been  un- 
easy  at  Us  long  stay,  and  told  him,  they  were 
afraid  that  he  only  flattered  them  to  get  free  from 
them,  and  that  they  had  been  too  easy  in  letting 
him  go  without  a  further  examinatioiL 

He  took  upon  him  to  be  very  g^ve  with  them, 
and  told  them,  that  if  that  was  what  he  was  like 
to  have  for  being  so  free,  as  to  tell  them  he  thought 
he  might  serve  them,  they  might  see  that  they  had 
wronged  him,  and  were  mistaken  by  his  coming 
again  to  them ;  that  if  they  thought  they  could 
do  any  thing  by  examining  him,  they  might  go 
about  it,  if  they  pleased,  now ;  that  aJl  he  had  to 
say  to  them  was,  that  he  knew  where  some  of  the 
young  rogues  haunted,  who  were  flunous  for  such 
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things,  and  that  hy  some  inquiries,  offering  them 
money,  and  the  like,  he  beueved  they  wouJd  be 
brought  to  betray  one  another,  and  that  so  he 
might  {Hck  it  out  for  them ;  and  this  he  would  say 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  if  they  thought  fit :  and 
then  all  that  he  had  to  say  farther  to  them  was, 
to  tell  them,  he  had  lost  a  day  or  two  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  had  got  nothing,  but  to  be  suspected  fur 
bis  pains ;  and  that  after  that  he  had  done,  and 
they  might  seek  their  goods  where  they  could  find 
them. 

They  began  to  listen  a  little  upon  that,  and 
asked  bim  if  he  could  give  them  anv  hopes  of 
recovering  their  loss ;  he  told  them  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  tell  them  that  he  believed  he  had 
beard  some  news  of  them,  and  that  what  he  had 
done,  had  prevented  all  the  bills  being  burnt, 
book  and  all ;  but  that  now  he  ought  not  to  be 
asked  any  more  questions  till  they  should  be 
pleased  to  answer  him  a  question  or  two.  They 
told  him  they  would  give  him  any  satisfaction 
they  could,  and  bid  bim  tell  what  he  desired. 

•*  Why,  sir,**  says  he,  "  how  can  you  expect  any 
thief  that  had  robbed  you  to  such  a  considerable 
value  as  this,  would  come  and  put  himself  into 
your  hands,  confess  he  had  your  goods,  and  re- 
store them  to  you,  if  you  did  not  give  them  assu- 
rance that  you  wOl  not  only  give  them  the  reward 
you  agreed  to,  but  also  give  assurance  that  they 
shall  not  be  stopped,  questioned,  or  called  to  ac- 
count before  a  magistrate?'* 

They  said  they  would  give  all  possible  assu- 
rance of  it ;  **  Nay,'*  says  he,  "  I  do  not  know 
what  assorance  you  are  able  to  give ;  for  when  a 
poor  fijlow  is  in  your  clutches,  and  has  shown 
you  yoar  goods,  you  may  seize  upon  him  for  a 
thicC  and  it  is  plain  he  must  be  so ;  then  you  go, 
take  away  your  goods,  send  hhn  to  prison,  and 
what  amends  can  he  have  of  you  afterward  ?" 

They  were  entirely  confounded  with  the  diffi- 
culty ;  they  asked  him  to  try  if  he  could  get  the 
things  into  his  hands,  and  they  would  pay  him 
the  money  before  he  let  them  go  out  of  his  hand, 
and  he  should  go  away  half  an  hour  before  they 
went  out  of  the  room. 

**  No^  gentlemen,**  says  he,  "  that  won't  do  now. 
If  you  had  talked  so  before  you  had  talked  of 
apprehending  me  for  nothing,  I  ^ould  have  taken 
your  words ;  but  now  It  is  plain  you  have  had 
such  a  thought  in  your  heads,  and  how  can  I,  or 
any  one  else,  be  assured  of  safety?*' 

Well,  they  thought  of  a  great  many  particulars, 
but  nothing  would  do ;  at  length  the  other  people 
who  were  present  put  in,  that  they  should  give 
security  to  him,  by  a  bond  of  lOOOl,  that  they 
would  not  give  the  person  any  trouble  whatso- 
ever.  He  pretended  they  could  not  be  bound, 
nor  ooold  their  obligation  be  of  any  value,  and 
that  their  own  goods  being  once  seen,  they  might 
seize  them ;  and  what  would  it  signify,  said  he, 
to  pat  a  poor  pickpocket  to  sue  for  his  reward  ? 
Tliey  could  not  tell  what  to  say ;  but  told  him, 
that  be  should  take  the  things  of  the  boy,  if  it 
was  a  boy ;.  and  they  would  be  bound  to  pay  him 
the  money  promised.  He  laughed  at  them,  and 
■aid,  "  No,  gentlemen,  as  I  am  not  the  thief,  so 
1  shall  be  very  loth  to  put  myself  in  the  thieTs 
stead,  and  Ilo  at  your  mercy.** 

Tbey  told  bim  they  knew  not  what  to  do  then, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  he  would  not  trust 


them  at  all.  He  said,  he  was  very  willing  to  trust 
them,  and  to  serve  them ;  but  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  be  ruined  and  charged  with  the 
theft,  for  endeavouring  to  serve  them. 

They  then  offered  to  give  it  him  under  their 
hands,  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  him ; 
that  they  would  never  charge  him  with  anything 
about  it ;  that  they  acknowledged  he  went  about 
to  inquire  after  the  goods  at  their  request ;  and 
that  if  he  iH*oduoed  them,  they  would  pay  him  so 
much  money,  at  or  before  the  delivery  of  them, 
without  obliging  him  to  name  or  produce  that 
person  he  had  them  from. 

Upon  this  writing,  signed  by  three  gentlemen 
who  were  present,  and  by  the  person  in  particular 
who  lost  the  things,  the  young  gentleman  told 
them,  he  would  go  and  do  his  utmost  to  get  the 
pocket-book,  and  all  that  was  in  it. 

Then  he  desired  that  they  would  in  writing,  be- 
forehand, give  him  a  particular  of  all  the  several 
things  tibat  were  in  the  book ;  that  he  might  not 
have  it  ssad,  when  he  produced  it,  that  there  was 
not  all ;  and  he  would  have  the  said  writing  sealed 
up,  and  he  would  make  the  book  be  sealed  up 
when  it  was  given  to  hioi.  This  they  agreed  to ; 
and  the  gentleman  accordingly  drew  up  a  parti- 
cular of  ail  the  bills  that  he  remembered,  as  he 
said,  was  in  the  book ;  and  also  of  the  diamonds, 
as  follows :  ' 

One  IhII  under  Sur  Henry  Fumess's  hand  for 
],20(ML 

One  bill  under  Sir  Charles  Duncomb*s  hand 
for  eOOL  ;  250L  faidorsed  off.-^-dSOL 

One  bill  under  the  hand  of  J.  Tassell,  gold- 
smith, 165^ 

One  bill  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  S9L 

One  bill  of  one  Stewart,  that  kept  a  wager- 
office  and  insurance,  d50£ 

A  paper  containing  thirty-seven  loose  diamonds, 
value  about  250/L 

A  little  paper,  containing  three  large  rough 
diamonds,  and  one  large  one  polished  and  cut, 
value  \S5L 

For  all  these  things  they  promised,  first,  to  give 
him  whatever  he  agreed  with  the  thief  to  give 
him,  not  exceeding  50/.,  and  to  give  him  50L  more 
for  himself  for  procuring  them. 

Now  he  had  his  cue,  and  now  he  came  to  me, 
and  told  me  honestly  the  whole  story  as  above : 
so  I  delivered  him  the  book,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  thought  it  was  reasonable  we  should  take  the 
full  sum ;  because  he  would  seem  to  have  done 
them  some  service,  and  so  make  them  the  easier. 
All  this  I  agreed  to ;  so  he  went  the  next  day 
to  the  place,  and  the  gentlemen  met  him  very 
punctually. 

He  told  them  at  the  first  word,  he  had  done 
their  work,  and,  as  he  hoped,  to  their  minds ;  and 
told  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  diamonds,  he 
could  have  got  all  for  lOt,  but  that  the  diamonds 
had  shone  so  bright  in  the  boy's  imagination,  that 
he  talked  of  running  away  to  France  or  Holland, 
and  living  there  all  his  days  like  a  gentleman ;  at 
which  they  laughed.  "  However,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  here  is  the  book  ;*'  and  so  pulled  it  out,  wrapt 
up  in  a  dirty  piece  of  a  coloured  handkerchief,  as 
black  as  the  street  could  make  it,  and  scaled  with 
a  piece  of  sorry  wax,  and  the  impression  of  a  far- 
thing for  a  seal. 

Upon  this  the  note  being  also  unsealed,  at  the 
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same  time  he  pulled  open  the  dirty  rag,  and  showed 
the  gentleman  his  pocket-book ;  at  which  he  was 
so  over-sarprised  with  joy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
preparatory  discourse,  that  he  was  fain  to  call  for 
a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy  to>  drink,  to  keep  him 
from  fiunting. 

The  book  being  opened,  the  paper  of  diamonds 
was  first  taken  out,  und  there  they  were  every 
one,  only  the  little  paper  was  by  itself,  and  the 
rough  diamonds  that  were  in  it  were  loose  among 
the  rest ;  but  he  owned  they  were  all  there  safe. 

Then  the  bills  were  called  over,  one  by  one, 
and  they  found  one  bill  for  8021  more  than  the 
account  mentioned ;  besides  several  papers  which 
were  not  for  money,  though  of  consequence  to  the 
gentleman,  and  he  acknowledged  that  all  was  very 
honestly  returned :  "  And  now,  young  man,'*  said 
they,  **  you  shall  see  we  will  deal  as  honestly  by 
you  ;'*and  so,  in  the  first  place,  they  gave  him 
SOL  for  hhnself,  and  then  they  told  out  the  SOL 
for  me. 

He  took  the  SOL  for  himself  and  put  it  up  in 
his  pocket,  wrapping  it  in  paper,  it  being  all  in 
gold :  then  he  began  to  tell  over  the  other  5(M. ; 
but  when  he  told  out  dCU.,  **  Hold,  gentlemen,** 
8a3rs  he,  *'  as  I  have  acted  fairly  for  you,  so  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  say  I  do  not  do  so  to  the 
end.  I  have  taken  dOL,  and  for  so  much  I  agreed 
with  the  boy ;  and  so  there  is  20lL  of  your  money 
again.** 

They  stood  looking  one  at  another  a  good 
while,  as  surprised  at  the  honesty  of  it ;  for  till 
that  time  they  were  not  quite  without  a  secret 
suspicion  that  he  was  the  thief,  but  that  piece  of 
policy  cleared  up  his  reputation  to  them.  The 
gentleman  that  had  got  his  bills,  said  softly  to  one 
of  them,  "  Give  it  him  all  ;**  but  the  other  said, 
(softly  too,)  **  No,  no ;  as  long  as  he  has  got  it 
abated,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  50^  you  have 
given  him,  *tis  very  well ;  let  it  go  as  it  is."  This 
was  not  spoke  so  softly  but  he  heard  it,  and  said, 
"  No,**  too ;  "  I  am  very  well  satisfied ;  I  am  glad 
I  have  got  them  for  you  ;**  and  so  they  began  to 
part. 

But  just  before  they  were  going  away,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  said  to  him,  **  Young  man,  come, 
you  see  we  are  just  to  you,  and  have  done  feirly, 
as  you  have  also,  and  we  will  not  desire  you  to 
tell  us  who  this  cunning  fellow  is  that  got  such  a 
prize  from  this  gentleman;  but  as  you  have 
talked  with  him,  pr'ythee,  can  you  tell  us  nothing 
of  how  he  did  it,  that  we  may  beware  of  such 
sparks  again  ?** 

"  Sir,"  says  Will,  "when  I  shall  tell  you  what 
they  say,  and  how  the  particular  case  stood,  the 
gentleman  would  blame  himself  more  than  any- 
body else,  or  as  much  at  least.  The  young  rogue 
that  catched  this  prize  was  out,  it  seems,  with  a 
comrade,  who  is  a  nimble  experienced  pickpocket 
as  most  in  London,  but  at  that  time  the  artist 
was  somewhere  at  a  distance,  and  this  boy  never 
had  picked  a  pocket  in  his  life  before ;  but,  he 
says,  he  stood  over  against  the  passage  into  the 
Exchange,  on  the  east  side,  and  the  gentleman 
stood  just  by  the  passage;  that  he  was  very 
earnest  in  talking  with  some  other  gentlemen,  and 
(rften  pulled  out  this  book  and  opened  it,  and  took 
papers  out,  and  put  others  in,  and  returned  it 
into  his  coat-pocket ;  that  the  last  time  it  hitched 
at  the  pocket-hole,  or  stopt  at  something  that 


was  in  the  pocket,  and  hung  a  IRtle  out,  which 
the  boy,  who  had  watched  it  a  good  while,  per- 
ceiving, he  passes  by  close  to  the  gentleman,  and 
carried  it  smoothly  off,  without  Uie  gentleman^ 
perceiving  it  at  all." 

He  went  on,  and  said,  ''  'Tis  very  strange  gen- 
tlemen  should  put  pocket-books  which  have  such 
things  in  them  into  those  loose  pockets,  and  in  so 
careless  a  manner."  "  That*s  very  true,"  says  the 
gentleman ;  and  so,  with  some  other  discourse  of 
no  great  signification,  he  came  away  to  me. 

We  were  now  so  rich  that  we  scarce  knew  what 
to  do  with  our  monev ;  at  least  I  did  not,  for  I 
had  fio  relations,  no  friend,  nowhere  to  put  any 
thing  I  had  but  in  my  pocket ;  as  for  wiU,  he 
had  a  poor  mother,  but  wicked  as  himself,  and  he 
made  her  rich,  and  glad  with  his  good  success. 

We  divided  this  booty  equally ;  for,  though  the 
gaining  it  was  mine,  yet  the  improving  of  it  was 
his,  and  his  management  brought  the  money ;  for 
neither  he  nor  I  could  have  made  anything  propor- 
tionable of  the  thing  any  other  wav.  As  for  the 
bills,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  but  unless  they 
had  been  carried  that  minute  to  the  goldsmith's 
for  the  money,  he  would  have  come  with  notice  to 
stop  the  payment,  and  perhaps  have  come  while 
the  money  was  receiving,  and  have  taken  hold  of 
the  person.  And  then  as  to  the  diamonds,  there 
had  been  no  offering  them  to  sale  by  us  poor  boys 
to  anybody,  but  those  who  were  our  known  re- 
ceivers, and  they  would  have  given  us  nothing  for 
them  compared  to  what  they  were  worth ;  for,  as 
I  understood  afterwards,  those  who  made  a  trade 
of  buying  stolen  goods,  took  care  to  have  fialse 
weights,  and  cheat  the  poor  devil  that  stole  them, 
at  least  one  ounce  in  three. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  made  the  best  of  it  many 
ways  besides.  I  had  a  strange  kind  of  onin- 
structed  conscience  at  that  time ;  for,  though  I 
made  no  scruple  of  getting  anything  in  this  man- 
ner from  anybody,  yet  I  could  not  bear  destroying 
their  bills  and  papers,  which  were  things  that 
would  do  them  a  great  deal  of  hurt,  and  do  me  no 
good ;  and  I  was  so  tormented  about  it  that  I 
could  not  rest  night  or  day  till  I  made  the  people 
easy  from  whom  the  things  were  taken. 

I  was  now  rich,  so  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  my  money,  or  with  myself.  I  had  lived  so 
near  and  so  close,  that  alttiough,  as  I  said,  I  did 
now  and  then  lay  out  2d.  or  9d.  for  mere  hunger, 
yet  I  had  so  maitiy  people,  who,  as  I  said,  employed 
me,  and  who  gave  me  victuals,  and  sometimes 
clothes,  that  in  a  whole  year  I  had  not  quite  spent 
the  15s.  which  I  had  saved  of  the  custom-house 
gentleman*s  money ;  and  I  had  the  four  guineas, 
which  was  of  the  first  booty  before  that,  still  in 
my  pocket — I  mean  the  money  that  I  let  fiUl  into 
the  tree. 

But  now  I  began  to  look  higher :  and  though 
Will  and  I  went  abroad  several  times  together, 
yet,  when  small  things  offered,  as  handkerchiefs 
and  such  trifles,  we  would  not  meddle  with  them, 
not  caring  to  run  the  risk  for  small  matters.  It 
fell  out  one  day  that,  as  we  were  strolling  about 
in  West  Sraithfield  on  a  Fridav,  there  happened 
to  be  an  ancient  country  gentleman  in  the  mar- 
ket selling  some  very  large  bullocks ;  it  seemi 
they  came  out  of  Sussex.  His  worship,  for  so  they 
called  him,  had  received  the  money  for  these  bul- 
locks at  a  tavern,  whose  sign  I  forget  now,  and 
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haTiog  some  of  it  in  a  bag,  and  the  bag  in  his 
hand,  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  cough- 
ihg,  and  stands  to  cough,  resting  his  hand  with 
the  bag  of  money  in  it  upon  the  bulk-head  of  a 
shop  jnst  by  the  Cloystergatein  Smithfield,  that 
is  to  say,  within  three  or  four  doors  of  it ;  we  were 
both  jnst  behind  him.  Says  Will  to  me,  **  Stand 
ready ;"  upon  this  he  makes  an  artificial  stumble, 
and  fails  with  his  head  just  against  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  very  moment  when  he  was  coughing, 
ready  to  be  strangled,  and  quite  spent  for  want  of 
breath. 

The  violence  of  the  blow  beat  the  old  gentle- 
man qatte  down ;  the  bag  of  money  did  not  imme- 
diately fly  out  of  his  hand,  but  I  ran  to  get  hold 
of  it,  and  gave  it  a  auick  snatch,  pulled  it  dean 
away,  and  ran  like  tne  wind  down  the  Cloysters 
with  it ;  turned  on  the  left  hand,  as  soon  as  I  was 
throoigli*  a&d  cut  into  Little  Britain,  so  into  Bar- 
tholotnew  ckMe,  then  cross  Aldersgate  street, 
through  PauTs  aBey  into  Red  cross  street,  and 
so  cross  aU  the  streets,  through  innumerable 
alleys,  and  never  stopped  till  I  got  into  the  second 
qnarter  of  Moor  fields,  oar  old  agreed  rendezvous. 

ynSL,  in  the  meantime,  fell  down  with  the  old 
gentleman,  bat  soon  got  up ;  the  old  knight,  for 
snch  it  seems  he  was,  was  frightened  with  the  fall, 
and  his  breath  so  stopped  with  his  cough,  that  he 
ooald  not  recover  himself  to  speak  till  some  time ; 
daring  which  nimble  Will  was  got  up  again,  and 
walked  off;  nor  could  he  call  out,  stop  thief,  or 
tell  anybody  he  had  lost  anything  for  a  good 
while;  bat,  coughing  vehemently,  and  looking 
red,  tin  he  was  almost  black  in  the  face,  he  cried, 

« llie  ro Hegh,  hegh,  hegh,  the  rogues — ^hegh 

— have  got — hegh,  hegh,  hegh,  hegh,  hegh,  hegh,** 
— then  be  would  get  a  little  breath,  aiid  at  it 
^gain :  ^*  the  rogues — ^hegh,  hegh  ;**  and,  after  a 
great  many  h^hs  and  rogues,  be  brought  it  out, 
— **  have  got  away  my  bag  of  money  r 

All  this  while  the  people  understood  nothing  of 
the  matter;  and  as  for  the  rogues  indeed,  they 
had  time  enough  to  get  clear  away,  and  in  about 
an  hoar  Will  came  to  the  rendezvous ;  there  we 
sat  down  in  the  g^rass  again,  and  turned  out  the 
money,  which  proved  to  be  eight  guineas,  and 
5L I2L  in  sflver,  so  that  it  made  just  14/.  together. 
This  we  shared  upon  the  spot,  and  went  to  work 
ibe  same  day  for  more ;  but  whether  it  was,  that, 
being  flushed  with  our  success,  we  were  not  so 
vigilant,  or  that  no  other  opportunity  offered,  I 
know  not,  but  we  got  nothing  more  that  night, 
nor  so  much  as  anything  offered  itself  for  -an 
attempt. 

We  took  man^  walks  of  this  kind,  sometimes 
together,  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another, 
and  several  small  hits  we  made ;  but  we  were  so 
flashed  with  our  success,  that  truly  we  were 
above  meddling  with  trifles,  as  I  said  before,  no, 
not  such  things  that  others  would  have  been 
glad  of;  nothing  but  pocket-books,  letter-cases, 
or  soms  cf  money  would  move  us. 

The  next  adventure  was  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  in  a  court,  which  goes  out  of  Gracechurch 
street  into  Lombard  str^  where  the  Quakers' 
meeting-house  is ;  there  was  a  young  fellow,  who, 
as  we  learned  afterward,  was  a  woollen  draper's 
apprentioe  in  Gracechurch  street;  it  seems  he 
had  been  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
very  eotiaiderable,  and  he  comes  to  a  goldsmith's 


shop  in  Lombard  street  with  it ;  paid  in  the  most 
of  it  there ;  insomuch  that  it  grew  dark,  and  the 
goldsmith  began  to  be  shutting  in  shop,  and 
candles  to  be  lighted ;  we  watched  him  in  there, 
and  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  to  see 
what  he  did.  When  he  had  paid  in  all  the  money 
he  intended,  he  stayed  still  some  time  longer  to 
take  notes,  as  I  supposed,  for  what  he  had  paid, 
and  by  this  time  it  was  still  darker  than  before ; 
at  last  he  comes  out  of  the  shop  with  still  a  pretty 
large  bag  under  his  arm,  and  walks  over  into  the 
court,  which  was  then  very  dark ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  is  a  boarded  entry,  and  farther,  at 
the  end  of  it,  a  threshold ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
set  his  foot  over  the  threshold,  he  was  to  turn  on 
his  left  hand  into  Gracechurch  street. 

•*  Keep  up,"  says  Will  to  me,  "be  nimble;"  and 
as  soon  as  he  haid  said  so,  he  flies  at  the  young 
man,  and  gives  him  such  a  violent  thrust,  that 
pushed  him  forward  with  too  great  a  force  for  him 
to  stand ;  and,  as  he  strove  to  recover,  the  thresh- 
old took  his  feet,  and  he  fell  forward  into  the 
other  part  of  the  court,  as  if  he  had  flown  in  the 
air,  with  his  head  lying  towards  the  Quakers* 
meeting-house.  I  stood  ready,  and  presently  felt 
out  the  bag  of  money,  which  I  heard  fall,  for  it 
flew  out  of  his  hand,  he  having  his  life  to  save, 
not  his  money.  I  went  forward  with  the  money, 
and  Will,  that  threw  him  down,  finding  I  had  it, 
ran  backward,  and  as  I  made  along  Fenchurch 
street,  Wfll  overtook  me,  and  we  scoured  home 
together.  The  poor  young  man  was  hurt  a  fittle 
with  the  fall,  and  reported  to  his  master,  as  we 
heard  afterward,  that  he  was  knocked  down, 
which  was  not  true,  for  neither  Will  nor  I  hadanv 
stick  in  our  hands ;  but  the  master  of  the  youth 
was,  it  seems,  so  very  thankAil  that  his  young 
man  was  not  knocked  down  before  he  paid  the 
rest  of  the  money  (which  was  above  lOOL  more) 
to  the  goldsmith,  who  was  Sir  John  Sweetapple, 
that  he  made  no  great  noise  at  the  loss  he  had ; 
and,  as  we  heard  afterward,  only  warned  his 
'prentice  to  be  more  careful,  and  come  no  more 
through  such  places  in  the  dark ;  whereas  the 
man  had  really  no  such  deliverance  as  he 
imagined,  for  we  saw  him  before,  when  he  had 
all  tne  money  about  him ;  but  it  was  no  time  of 
day  for  such  work  as  we  had  to  do,  so  that  he 
was  in  no  danger  before. 

This  booty  amounted  to29/.  16s.,  which  was  14L 
ISs.  a-piece,  and  added  exceecUngly  to  my  store, 
which  b^an  now  Co  be  very  much  too' big  for  my 
management ;  and  indeed  1  began  to  be  now  full 
of  care  for  the  preservation  of  what  I  had  got :  I 
wanted  a  trusty  friend  to  commit  it  to,  but  where 
was  such  a  one  to  be  found  by  a  poor  bov,  bred 
up  among  thieves?  If  I  should  have  let  any 
honest  body  know  that  I  had  so  much  money, 
they  would  have  asked  me  how  I  came  by  it,  and 
would  have  been  afraid  to  take  it  into  their  hands, 
lest,  I  being  some  time  or  other  catched  in  my 
roguei^es,  they  should  be  counted  the  receivers 
of  stolen  goods,  and  the  encouragers  of  a  thief. 

We  haid,  however,  in  the  meantime,  a  great 
many  other  succcssflil  enterprizes,  some  of  one 
kind,  some  of  another,  and  were  never  so  much 
as  in  danger  of  being  apprehended ;  but  my  com- 
panion Will,  who  was  now  grown  a  man,  and  en- 
couraged by  these  advantages,  fell  into  quite 
another  vein  of  wickedness,  getting  acquainted 
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with  a  wretched  gang  of  fellows  that  turned  their 
hands  io  everything  that  was  vile. 

Will  was  a  lusty  strong  fellow,  and  withal  very 
bold  and  daring,  would  fight  anybody,  and  ven- 
ture upon  anything,  and  I  found  he  began  to  be 
above  the  mean  rank  of  a  poor  pick-pocket,  so  I 
saw  him  but  seldom :  however,  once  coming  to 
me,  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  asking  me 
how  1  went  on,  I  told  him  that  I  used  the  old 
trade  still,  that  I  had  had  two  or  three  good  jobs ; 
ono  with  a  young  woman,  whose  pocket  I  had 
picked  of  eleven  guineas ;  and  another,  a  country- 
woman, just  come  out  of  a  stage-coach,  seeing 
her  pull  out  her  bag  to  pay  the  coachman ;  and 
that  I  followed  her  til]  I  got  an  opportunity,  and 
slipped  it  out  so  neatly,  that  though  there  was 
8/.  17s.  in  it,  yet  she  never  felt  it  go.  And  several 
other  jobs  I  told  him  of,  by  which  I  made  a  pretty 
good  purchase.  *'  I  always  said  you  were  a  lucky 
boy,  Colonel  Jack,'*  says  he ;  "  but,  come,  you 
are  grown  almost  a  man  now,  and  you  shall  not 
be  always  at  play  at  push-pin ;  I  am  got  into 
bettor  business,  I  assure  you,  and  you  shall 
come  into  it  too.  I'll  bring  you  into  a  brave 
gang.  Jack,"  says  he,  "  where  you  shall  see  we 
shall  be  all  gentlemen." 

Then  he  told  me  the  trade  itself,  in  short,  which 
was  with  a  desperate  set  of  fellows,  that  had  two  of 
the  most  desperate  works  upon  their  hands  that 
belonged  to  the  whole  art  of  thieving ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  evening  they  were  foot-pads,  and  in 
the  night  they  were  house-breakers.  Will  told 
me  so  many  plausible  stories,  and  talked  of  such 
great  things,  that,  in  short,  I,  who  had  been 
always  used  to  do  anything  he  bid  me  do,  went 
with  him  without  any  hesitation. 

Nothing  is  more  certaui  than  that  hitherto, 
being  par&y  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  my  un- 
taught childhood,  as  I  observed  before,  partly 
from  the  hardness  and  wickedness  of  the  company 
I  kept,  and  add  to  these,  that  it  was  the  business 
I  might  be  said  to  be  brought  up  to ;  I  had,  I 
say,  all  the  way  hitherto,  no  manner  of  thoughts 
about  the  good  or  evil  of  what  I  was  embarked 
in ;  consequently,  I  had  no  sense  of  conscience, 
no  reproaches  upon  my  mind  for  having  done 
amiss. 

Yet  I  had  something  in  me,  by  what  secret  in- 
fluence I  knew  not,  kept  me  from  the  other 
degrees  of  raking  and  vice,  and,  in  short,  from 
the  general  wickedness  of  the  rest  of  my  com- 
panions :  for  example,  I  never  used  any  ill  words, 
nobody  ever  heard  me  swear,  nor  was  I  given  to 
drink,  or  to  love  strong  drink ;  and  I  cannot  omit 
a  drcumstanoe  that  very  much  served  to  prevent 
it.  I  had  a  strange  original  notion,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  its  place,  of  my  being  a  gentleman ; 
and  several  things  had  casually  happened  in  my 
way  to  increase  this  fancy  of  mine.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  being  in  the  glass-  house  yard,  be- 
tween Rosemary  lane  and  Ratclifle  highway, 
there  came  a  man  dressed  very  well,  and  with  a 
coach  attending  him,  and  he  came  (as  I  suppose) 
t<o  buy  gloss-bottles,  or  some  other  goods^  as  they 
sold ;  and  in  bai^aining  for  bis  goods,  he  swore 
most  horrible  oaths  at  every  two  or  three  words. 
At  length  the  master  of  the  glass-house,  an  an- 
cient grave  gentleman,  took  the  liberty  to  reprove 
him,  which  at  first  made  him  swear  the  worse ; 
after  a  while,  the  gfentleiban  was  a  little  calmer,  I 


but  still  he  swore  very  much,  though  not  so  bad  as 
at  first.  After  some  time,  the  master  of  the  glass- 
house turned  from  him. — *'  Really,  sir,"  says  the 
good  old  gentleman,  ''you  swear  so,  and  take 
God's  name  in  vain  so,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  stay 
with  you  ;  I  would  rather  you  would  let  my  goods 
alone,  and  go  somewhere  else ;  I  hope  you  wont 
take  it  ill,  but  I  don*t  desire  to  deal  with  an^'body 
that  does  so ;  I  am  afraid  my  ^lass-house  should 
fall  on  your  head  while  you  stay  in  it." 

The  gentleman  grew  good-humoured  at  the 
reproof,  and  said,  "  Well,  come,  don't  go  away,  I 
wont  swear  any  more,"  says  he,  "  if  I  can  help 
it ;  for  I  own,"  says  he,  "  1  should  not  do  it." 

With  that  the  old  gentleman  looked  up  at  him, 
and  returning,  "  Really,  sir,"  says  he,  "  'tis  a  pity 
you,  that  seem  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  well  bred 
and  good-humoured,  should  accustom  yourself  to 
such  an  hateful  practice ;  why,  'ti^i  not  like  a 
gentleman  to  swear,  tis  enough  for  my  black 
wretches  that  work  there  at  the  furnace,  or  for 
these  ragged,  naked,  blackguard  boys,"  pointing 
at  me  and  some  others  of  the  dirty  crew  that  lay 
in  the  ashes ;  "*  tis  bad  enough  for  them,"  says  he, 
"  and  they  ought  to  be  corrected  for  it  too ;  but 
for  a  man  of  breeding,  sir,"  says  he,  "a  gentle- 
man, it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  below  them ; 
gentlemen  know  better,  and  are  taught  better, 
and  it  is  plain  you  know  better ;  I  beseech  you, 
sir,  when  you  are  tempted  to  swear,  always  ask 
yourself,  is  this  like  a  gentleman  ?  does  this  be- 
come me  as  a  gentleman  ?  Do  but  ask  yoursek 
that  question,  and  your  reason  will  prevail,  you 
will  soon  leave  it  off." 

I  heard  all  this,  and  it  made  the  blood  run  chill 
in  my  veins,  when  he  said  swearing  was  only  fit 
for  such  as  we  were.  In  short,  it  made  as  great 
an  impression  upon  me  as  it  did  upon  the  gentle- 
man; and  yet  he  took  it  very  kindly  too,  and 
thanked  the  old  gentleman  for  his  advice.  But 
from  that  time  forward  I  never  had  the  least  in- 
clination to  swearing  or  ill  words,  and  abhorred 
it  when  I  heard  the  other  boys  do  it.  As  to 
drinking,  I  had  no  opportunity,  for  I  had  nothing 
to  drink  but  water,  or  small  beer  that  anybody 
gave  me  in  charity,  for  they  seldom  gave  away 
strong  beer;  and  after  I  hod  money,  I  neither 
desired  strong  beer,  or  cared  to  part  with  my 
money  to  buy  it. 

Then  as  to  principle,  tis  true  1  had  no  founda- 
tion laid  in  me  by  education  ;  and  being  early  led 
by  my  fate  into  evil,  I  had  the  less  sense  of  its 
beiug  evil  left  upon  my  mind :  but  when  I  began 
to  grow  to  an  age  of  understanding,  and  to  know 
that  I  was  a  thief^  growing  up  in  all  manner  of 
villainy,  and  ripening  apace  for  the  gallows,  it 
came  often  into  my  thoughts  that  I  was  going 
wrong;  that  I  was  in  the  high  road  to  Old 
Nick,  and  several  times  I  would  stop  short,  and 
ask  myself,  if  this  was  the  life  of  a  gentleman  ? 

But  these  little  things  wore  off  again  as  often 
as  they  came  on,  and  I  followed  the  old  trade 
agam  ;  especially  when  Will  came  to  prompt  me, 
as  I  have  observed,  for  he  was  a  kind  of  a  guide 
to  me  in  all  these  things ;  and  I  had,  by  custom 
and  application,  together  with  seeing  his  way, 
learned  to  be  as  acute  a  workman  as  my  master. 
But,  to  go  back  where  I  left  off.  WUl  came  to 
me,  as  I  have  said,  and  telling  me  how  much 
better  business  he  was  fallen  into,  would  have  me 
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f^o  along  with  hhn,  and  I  should  be  a  gentleman. 
VTBl,  it  seems,  understood  that  word  in  a  quite 
difEerent  manner  from  me ;  for  hia  gentleman  was 
Dothii^  more  or  less  than  a  gentleman  thief,  a 
▼iUain  of  a  l^gher  degree  than  a  pick-pocket,  and 
one  that  might  do  something  more  wicked,  and 
better  entitling  him  to  the  gallows,  than  could  be 
done  in  our  way :  but  my  gentleman  that  I  had 
my  eye  upon,  was  another  thing  quite,  though  1 
could  not  really  teU  how  to  describe  it  neither. 

However,  the  word  took  with  me,  and  I  went 
wiUi  him.  We  were  neither  of  us  old ;  Will  was 
about  twenty-four  and  as  for  me  I  was  now  about 
e^^titeen,  and  pretty  tall  of  my  a^ 

The  first  time  I  went  with  him,  he  brought  me 
into  the  company  only  of  two  more  young  fellows. 
We  met  at  the  lower  part  of  Grays  mn  lane, 
about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  went  out  into 
the  fields  towards  a  place  called  Pindar  of  Wake- 
field, where  are  abundance  of  brick-kilns  ;  here 
it  was  agreed  to  spread  from  the  field-path  to  the 
roadway,  all  the  way  towards  Ptocras  church,  to 
obeenre  any  chance  game,  as  they  called  it, 
which  they  might  shoot  flying.  Upon  the  path, 
witUn  the  bank,  on  the  one  side  of  the  road, 
going  towards  Kentish  Town,  two  of  our  gang, 
Win,  and  one  of  the  other,  met  a  single  gentle- 
man, walking  apace  towards  the  town;  being 
almost  dark.  Will  cried,  **  Mark,  ho  T  which,  it 
seems,  was  the  word  at  which  we  were  all  to 
stand  still  at  a  distance,  come  in,  if  he  wanted 
help,  and  give  a  signal  if  anything  appeared  that 
was  dangerous. 

Will  steps  up  to  the  gentleman,  stops  him,  and 
pat  the  question,  that  is,  "  Sir,  your  money  ?** 
The  gentleman,,  seeing  he  was  alone,  struck  at 
hira  with  his  cane,  but  WQl,  a  nimble  strong  fel- 
low, flew  in  upon  him,  and,  with  struggling,  got 
him  down;  then  he  begged  for  his  life,  Will 
having  told  him  with  an  oath  that  he  would  cut 
bis  throsL  In  that  moment,  while  this  was  doing, 
comes  a  hackney-coiU;h  along  the  road,  and  the 
fourth  man,  who  was.  that  way,  cries,  "  Mark, 
ho  r  which  was  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  prize, 
not  a  surprise;  and  accordingly  the  next  man 
went  up  to  assist  hira,  where  they  stopped  the . 
coach,  which  had  a  doctor  of  physic  and  a  sur- 
geon in  it,  who  had  been  to  visit  some  consider- 
able patient,  and,  I  suppose,  had  considerable 
fees;  for  here  they  got  two  good  purees,  one 
with  eleven  or  twelve  guineas,  the  other  six,  with 
some  pocket  money,  two  watches,  one  diamond 
ring,  and  the  surgeon*s  plaister-box,  which  was 
most  of  it  fuQ  of  alver  instruments. 

Whfle  th^  were  at  this  work.  Will  kept  the 
man  down  who  was  under  him ;  and  though  he 
promised  not  to  kill  him  unless  he  offered  to 
make  a  noise,  yet  he  would  not  let  him  stir  till  he 
heard  the  noise  of  the  coach  going  on  again,  by 
whidi  he  knew  the  job  was  over  on  that  side. 
Then  he  carried  him  a  little  out  of  the  way,  tied 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  bid  him  lie  still  and 
make  no  noise,  and  be  would  come  back  in  half 
an  hour  and  untie  him  upon  his  word ;  but  if  he 
cried  out,  he  would  come  back  and  kill  him. 

The  poor  man  promised  to  lie  still  and  make 
DO  noise,  and  did  so ;  and  had  not  above  lis.  6d. 
in  his  pocket,  which  Will  took,  and  came  back 
to  the  rest ;  but  while  they  were  together,  I,  who 


was  on  the  side  of  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  cried* 
"  Mark,  ho  P  too. 

What  1  saw  was  a  couple  of  poor  women,  one 
a  kind  of  a  nurse,  and  the  other  a  maid-8er\'ant, 
going  for  Kentish  Town.  As  Will  knew  that  I  was 
but  young  at  the  work,  he  came  flying  to  me,  and 
seeing  how  easy  a  bargain  it  was,  he  said,  **  Go, 
Colonel,  fall  to  work.**  I  went  up  to  them,  and 
speaking  to  the  elderly  woman,  "  Nurse,**  said  1, 
"  don't  be  in  such  haste,  I  want  to  speak  with 
you  ;**  at  which  they  both  stopped,  and  looked  a 
little  frighted  ;  "  Don't  be  frighted,  sweetheart," 
said  I  to  the  maid ;  "  a  little  of  that  money  in  the 
bottom  of  your  pocket  will  make  all  easy,  and  I 
will  do  you  no  harm."  By  this  time  Will  came 
up  to  us,  for  they  did  not  see  him  before ;  then 
they  beg^  to  scream  out  **  Hold,"  says  I, "  make 
no  noise,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  force  us  to 
murder  you  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  give  me  your 
money  presently,  and  make  no  words,  and  we 
shant  hurt  you.  Upon  this,  the  poor  maid  pulled 
out  5s.  6d.,  and  the  old  woman  a  guinea  and  a 
shilling,  crying  heartily  for  her  money,*  and  said, 
it  was  all  she  had  left  in  the  world.  Well,  we 
took  it  for  all  that,  though  it  made  my  very  heart 
bleed  to  see  what  agony  the  poor  woman  was  in 
at  parting  with  it,  and  I  asked  her  where  she 
lived;  she  said  her  name  was  Smith,  and  she 
lived  at  Kentish  Town :  I  saidnothuigto  her,  but 
bid  them  go  on  about  their  busuiess,  and  I  gave 
Will  the  money ;  so  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all 
together  again.  Says  one  of  the  other  rogues, 
'*  Come,  this  isVell  enough  for  one  road ;  it's  time 
to  be  gone."  So  wc  jogged  away,  crossing  the 
fields,  out  of  the  path  towards  Tottenham  court ; 
*'  But  hold,"  says  Will,  *'  I  must  go  and  untie  the 
man."  "  D — ^n  him,"  says  one  of  them,  "  let  him 
lie."  «*  No,"  says  Will,  •«  I  wont  be  worse  than 
my  word,  I  will  untie  him."  So  he  went  to  the 
place,  but  the  man  was  gone ;  either  he  had  un- 
tied himself,  or  somebody  had  passed  by,  and  he 
had  called  for  help,  and  so  was  untied,  for  he 
could  not  find  him,  nor  make  him  hear,  though 
he  ventured  to  call  twice  for  him  aloud. 

This  made  us  hasten  away  the  faster,  and  get- 
ting into  Tottenham  court  road,  they  thought  it 
was  a  little  too  near,  so  they  made  into  the  town 
at  St  Giles's,  and  crossing  to  Piccadilly,  went  to 
Hyde-park  gate ;  here  they  ventured  to  rob  an- 
other coach,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  two  other 
rogues  and  Will  did  it  between  the  park  gate  and 
Knightsbridge ;  there  was  in  it  only  a  gentleman 
and  a  punk  that  he  had  picked  up,  it  seems,  at 
the  Spring  garden  a  little  farther.  They  took 
the  gentleman's  money,  his  watch,  and  his  silver- 
hilted  sword ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  slut, 
she  damned  and  cursed  them  for  robbing  the  gen- 
'tleman  of  his  money,  and  leaving  none  for  her; 
as  for  herself,  she  had  not  one  sixpenny  piece 
about  her,  though  she  was  indeed  well  enough 
dressed  too. 

.  Having  made  this  adventure,  we  left  that 
road  too,  and  went  over  the  fields  to  Chelsea.  In 
the  way  from  Westminster  to  Chelsea,  we  met 
three  gentiemen,  but  they  were  too  strong  for  us 
to  meddle  with ;  they  had  been  afraid  to  come 
over  the  fields  so  late,  (for  by  this  time  it  was 
eight  o'clock,  and  though  the  moon  gave  some 
light,  yet  it  was  too  late  and  too  dark  to  be  safe,) 
so  they  hired  three  men  at  Chelsea,  two  with 


Pitchforks,  and  the  third,  a  waterman,  with  a 
boat^hoolL  staff,  to  guard  them.  We  woald  have 
steered  clear  of  them,  and  cared  not  to  have 
them  see  us,  if  we  could  help  it ;  but  they  did  see 
us,  and  cried,  '*  Who  comes  there  ?**  and  we  an- 
swered, "  Friends  ;**and  so  they  went  on,  to  our 
great  satisfaction. 

CHAPTER  V. 

MT  NBW  PROFESSION  VERT  HATEFUL  TO  MB — WILL 
IS  IN  GREAT  DANGER  OF  BEING  TAKEN  FOR  A 
HOUSEBREAKING  AT  HOUNSLOW — ^HB  LEAVES  HIS 
PLUNDER  UNDER  MT  BED — I  MEET  WITH  HIM  BT 
ACCIDENT,  AND  RECEIVE  HIS  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO 

DiSPOSE  OF  THE  STOLEN  GOODS 1  MEET  CAPTAIN 

JACK,  WHO  INFORMS  ME  WILL  IS  COMMITTED  TO 
NEWGATE — I  PAT  A  VISIT  TO  MT  OLD  FRIEND 
MENTIONED  IN  THE  THIRD  CHAPTER — CONVERSA- 
TION WITH  HIM — ^I  AM  APPREHENDED  —  CONSE- 
QUENCES THEREOF. 

When  we  came  to  Chelsea,  it  seems  we  had 
other  work  to  do,  which  I  had  not  been  made 
privy  to ;  and  this  was  a  house  to  be  robbed. 
They  had  some  intelligence,  it  seems,  with  a  ser- 
vant in  the  house,  who  was  of  their  gang ;  this 
rogue  was  a  waiting-man,  or  footman,  and  he  had 
a  watch-word  to  let  them  in  by ;  bat  this  fellow, 
not  for  want  of  bdng  a  villain,  but  by  getting 
drunk,  and  not  minding  his  part  of  the  work,  dis- 
appointed us ;  for  he  Iwd  promised  to  rise  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  let  us  all  in,  but, 
being  very  drunk,  and  not  come  in  at  eleven 
o'clock,  his  master  ordered  him  to  be  shut  out, 
and  the  doors  locked  up,  and  charged  the  other 
servants  not  to  let  him  in  upon  any  terms  what- 
soever. 

We  came  about  the  house  at  one  o'clock  to 
make  our  observations,  intending  to  go  and  lie 
under  Beaufort  House  wall  till  the  clock  struck 
two,  and  then  to  come  again ;  but,  behold,  when 
we  came  to  the  house,  there  lay  the  fellow  at  the 
door  fast  asleep,  and  very  dnink.  Will,  who  I 
foand  was  the  leader  in  all  these  things,  waked 
the  fellow,  who,  as  he  had  had  about  two  hours* 
sleep,  was  a  little  come  to  himself,  and  told  them 
the  misfortune,  as  he  called  it,  and  that  he  could 
not  get  in.  They  had  some  instruments  about 
them  by  which  they  could  have  broken  in  by 
force,  but  Will  considered  that  as  it  was  but 
waiting  till  another  time,  and  they  should  be  let 
in  quietly,  they  resolved  to  give  it  over  for  that 
time. 

But  this  was  a  happy  drunken  boat  for  the 
family,  for  the  fellow  having  let  fall  some  words 
in  his  drink  (for  he  was  a  saucv  one  as  well  as  a 
drunken  one),  and  talked  oddl^,  as  that  it  had 
been  better  they  had  let  him  m,  and  he  would 
make  them  pay  dear  for  it,  or  some  such  thing, 
the  master,  hearing  of  it,  turned  him  away  in  the 
morning,  and  never  let  him  come  into  his  house 
again ;  so,  I  sav,  it  was  a  happy  drunkenness  to 
the  family,  for  it  saved  them  from  being  robbed, 
and  perhaps  murdered,  for  they  were  a  cursed 
bloody  crew,  and,  as  I  fbund,  were  about  thirteen 
of  them  in  all,  whereof  three  of  them  made  it 
their  business  to  get  into  gentlemen's  services, 
and  so  to  open  doors  in  the  night,  and  let  the 
other  rogues  in  uoon  them  to  rob  and  destroy 
them. 


I  rambled  this  whole  night  with  them.  Tliey 
went  from  Chelsea,  behig  disappointed  there  as 
above,  to  Kensington ;  were  they  broke  into  a 
brewhouse  and  washhoose,  and  by  that  means 
into  an  out-kitchen  of  a  gentleman's  house,  where 
they  unhanged  a  small  copper  and  brought  it  ofl^ 
and  stole  about  a  hundred  weight  of  pewter,  and 
went  clear  off  with  that  too ;  and,  every  one  going 
then:  own  byeways,  they  found  means  to  get  safe 
to  their  several  recep^uslea  where  they  used  to 
dispose  of  such  things. 

We  lay  still  the  next  day  and  shared  the  eflbcli 
stolen  that  night,  of  which  my  share  came  to 
QL  19s.  The  copper  and  pewter  being  weighed 
and  cast  up,  a  person  was  at  hand  to  take  it  as 
money  at  about  naif  value,  and  in  the  aflemooD 
Will  and  I  came  away  together.  Will  was  migfaty 
full  of  the  success  we  had  had,  and  how  we  nrigfat 
be  sure  of  the  like  this  way  every  day.  Bat  he 
observed  that  I  did  not  seem  so  elevated  at  the 
success  of  that  night's  ramble  as  I  used  to  be, 
and  also  that  I  did  not  take  any  great  notloe  of 
the  expectations  he  was  in  of  what  was  to  eoaie, 
yet  I  had  said  little  to  him  at  that  time. 

But  my  heart  was  full  of  the  poor  woman's 
case  at  Kentish  Town,  and  I  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  find  her  out  and  give  her  her  money.  WHii 
the  abhorrence  that  Sled  my  mind  at  the  eradty 
of  that  act  there  necessarily  fbllowed  a  little  dis- 
taste for  the  thing  itself ;'  and  now  it  came  into 
my  ^head  with  a  double  force  that  this  was  the 
high  road  to  the  deviU  and  that  certainly  this  was 
not  the  life  of  a  gentleman. 

Will  and  I  parted  fbr  that  time,  but  next  mom* 
log  we  met  again,  and  Will  was  mighty  brisk  and 
merry.  **  And  now.  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  **  we 
shall  be  rich  very  quickly.'*  ••  Well,"  savs  I, 
"and  what  shall  we  do  when  we  are  rich?** 
'*  Do,"  says  he,  **  we  will  buy  a  couple  of  good 
horses,  and  go  further  afield."  **  What  do  yoa 
mean  by  further  afield  ?"  says  f .  **  Why,"  says 
he,  **  we  will  take  the  highway  like  gentlemen, 
and  then  we  shall  get  a  great  deal  of  money  in- 
deed."  •«  Well,"  says  I,  «  what  then  r  "  Why, 
then,"  says  he,  '*  we  shall  live  like  gentlemen.'* 

*'  But,  Wm,"  says  I,  "it  we  get  a  great  deal 
of  money,  shan't  we  leave  this  trade  oB,  and  stt 
down  and  be  safe  and  quiet  ?** 

"  Ay,"  says  Will,  *<  when  we  have  got  a  great 
estate  we  shall  be  willing  to  lay  it  down."  **  Bat 
where,"  says  I,  "shall  we  be  before  that  time 
comes  if  we  should  drive  on  this  coned  kind  (tf 
trade?" 

"  Prithee  never  think  of  that,"  says  Will ;  **  if 
you  think  of  those  things  you  will  never  be  fit  to 
be  a  gentleman."  He  touched  me  there,  indeed, 
for  it  ran  much  In  my  mind  still  that  I  was  to  be 
a  gentleman,  and  it  made  me  dumb  for  awfafle ; 
but  I  came  to  myself  after  a  little  while,  and  I 
said  to  him,  pretty  tartly,  **  Why,  Will,  do  yoa 
call  this  way  of  living  the  life  of  a  gentleman  ?" 

••  Why,"  says  Will,  *«  why  not  ?" 

'*  Why,"  says  I,  "was  it  like  a  gentleman  for 
me  to  take  that  22s.  from  a  poor  ancient  woman, 
when  she  begged  of  me  upon  her  knees  not  to 
take  it,  and  tmd  me  it  was  idl  she  had  in  the  world 
to  buy  her  bread  for  herself  and  a  sick  diild 
which  she  had  at  home  ?  Do  you  think  1  coold  be 
so  cruel  if  you  had  not  stood  by  ^d  made  um  do 
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it ;  why,  I  cried  at  doing  it  as  much  as  the  poor 
womaa  did,  though  I  did  not  let  you  see  me.** 

••  You  fool  you,**  says  Will,  "you  will  never  be 
fit  for  our  bomness,  indeed,  If  you  mind  such 
tfamgs  as  those ;  I  shall  bring  you  off  those  things 
quiduy.  Why,  if  you  will  }Mi  fit  for  bushiess,  you 
must  learn  to  fight  when  they  renst,  and  cut  their 
throats  wh^n  they  submit ;  you  must  learn  to  stop 
their  breath,  that  thev  may  beg  and  pray  no 
more.  What  signifies  pity  ?  Prithee  who  will  pity 
us  when  we  come  to  the  Old  Bailey  ?  I  warrant 
you  that  whining  old  woman  that  begged  so 
heartily  for  her  2&  would  let  you  and  I  beg  upon 
our  knees,  and  would  not  save  our  lives  by  not 
coming  in  fbr  an  evidence  .against  us ;  did  you 
ever  see  any  of  them  cry  when  they  see  gentle- 
men go  to  the  gallowB  ?" 

"  Well,  Wffl,"  says  I,  «  you  had  better  let  us 
keep  to  the  business  we  were  in  before ;  there 
were  no  such  cruel  doings  in  that,  and  yet  we  got 
more  money  by  it  than  I  believe  we  liiall  get  at 
this." 

••No,  no,"  says  Will,  "you  are  a  fool;  you 
don't  know  what  fine  things  we  shall  do  in  a  little 
whOe." 

Upon  this  discoune  we  parted  for  that  time ; 
but  1  resolved  with  myself  that  1  would  never  be 
eoncemed  with  Um  that  way  any  more.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  such  a  dreadful  gang,  such 
horrid,  barbarous  villains,  that  even  that  little 
while  that  I  was  among  them  my  very  blood  ran 
cold  in  my  veins  at  what  I  heard,  particularly  the 
continued  raving  and  damning  one  another  and 
themselves  at  every  word  they  spoke ;  and  then 
the  horrid  resolutions  of  murder  and  cutting 
throats  which  I  perceived  was  in  their  minds  upon 
any  occasion  that  should  present.  This  appec^ed 
first  in  their  discourse  upon  the  disappointment 
they  met  with  at  Chelsea,  where  the  two  rogues 
that  were  with  us,  ay,  and  WQl  too,  damned  and 
raged  that  they  could  not  get  into  the  house,  and 
swore  they  would  have  cut  the  gentleman's  throat 
if  they  had  got  in,  and  shook  hands,  damning  and 
cursing  themselves  if  they  did  not  murder  the 
whole  fiimily  as  soon  as  Tom  (that  was  the  roan- 
servant)  could  get  an  opportunity  to  let  them  in. 

Two  days  after  this  Will  came  to  my  lodging ; 
for  I  had  now  got  a  room  by  myself,  had  bought 
me  tolerable  good  clothes  and  some  shirts,  and 
began  to  look  like  other  folks ;  but,  as  it  happened, 
I  was  abroad  upon  the  scout  in  another  way,  for, 
though  I  was  not  hardened  enough  for  so  black  a 
villain  as  Will  would  have  had  me  be,  yet  1  had  not 
arrived  to  any  principle  sufficient  to  keep  me  from 
a  lile,  in  its  degree  wicked  enough,  which  tended 
to  file  same  destruction,  though  not  in  so  violent 
and  precipitant  degrees.  I  had  his  message  de- 
liveted  to  me,  wliich  was  to  meet  him  the  next 
evening  at  such  a  place,  and,  as  I  came  in  time 
enough  to  go,  I  went  to  the  place,  but  resolved 
bpforehand  that  I  would  not  go  any  more  with 
him  among  the  gang. 

However,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  missed 
him,  for  he  did  not  come  at  all  to  the  place,  but' 
met  with  the  gang  at  another  place,  they  having 
sent  for  him  in  haste  upon  the  notice  of  some 
booty ;  and  so  they  went  all  away  together.  This 
was  a  summons,  it  seems,  from  one  of  the  crea- 
tures which  they  had  abroad  in  a  family  where  an 
opportunity  offered  them  to  commit  a  notorious 


robbery  down  almost  as  far  as  Houndow,  and 
where  they  wounded  a  gentleman's  gardener  so 
that  T  think  he  died,  and  fobbed  the  house  of  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  and  plate. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  clean  carried,  nor 
did  they  get  in  so  easy,  but  by  the  resistance  they 
met  with,  the  neighbours  were  all  alarmed,  and 
the  gentlemen  rogues  were  pursued,  and  being  at 
London  with  the  booty,  one  of  them  was  taken ; 
Wm,  a  dexterous  fellow,  and  head  of  the  gfang, 
made  his  escape,  and  though  in  his  dothes,  witii 
a  great  weight  about  him,  of  both  money  and 
plate,  plunged  into  the  Thames,  and  swam  over 
where  there  was  no  path  or  road  leading  to  the 
river,  so  that  nobody  suspected  any  one'B  going 
that  way.  Being  got  over,  he  made  his  way,  wet 
as  he  was,  into  some  woods  adyaoent,  and,  as  he 
tokl  me  afterwards,  not  far  firom  Chertsey,  and 
stayed  lurking  about  in  the  woods  or  fields  tiiere- 
about,  till  his  ctthes  were  dry;  then,  in  the 
night,  got  down  ta  Kingston,  and  so  to  Mortlake, 
where  he  got  a  boat  to  London. 

He  knew  not  that  one  of  liis  comrades  was 
taken ;  only  he  knew  that  they  were  all  so  closely 
pursued  that  they  were  obliged  to  disperse,  and 
every  one  to  shift  for  himself.  He  happened  to 
come  home  in  the  evening,  as  |^od  luck  then 
directed  him,  just  after  search  had  been  made 
for  him  by  the  constables ;  his  companion,  who 
was  taken,  having,  upon  promise  of  fovour,  and 
of  saving  him  from  the  gallows,  discovered  his 
companions,  and  WiU,  among  the  rest,  as  the 
principal  paxty  in  the  whole  undertaking. 

Will  got  notice  of  this  just  time  enough  to  run 
for  it,  and  not  to  be  taken ;  and  away  he  came  to 
look  for  me ;  but,  as  my  good  &,te  still  directed, 
I  was  not  at  home  neither.  However,  he  left  all 
his  booty  at  my  lodging,  and  hid  it  in  an  old  coat 
that  lay  under  my  bedding,  and  left  word  that  my 
brother  Will  had  been  there,  and  had  left  his 
coat,  that  he  borrowed  of  me,  and  that  it  was  un- 
der my  bed. 

I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  went  up  to 
go  to  bed ;  and,  finding  the  parcel,  was  perfectly 
frighted  to  see,  wrapped  up  in  it,  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  plate  and  money,  and  yet  knew 
nothing  of  brother  Will,  as  he  called  himself,  nor 
did  I  hear  of  him  for  three  or  four  days. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  I  heard,  by  great  acd* 
dent,  that  Will,  who  used  to  be  seen  with  me,  and 
who  called  me  brother,  was  taken,  and  would  be 
hanged.  Next  day  a  poor  man,  a  shoemaker, 
that  used  formerly  to  have  a  kindness  for  me,  and 
to  send  me  of  errands,  and  gave  me  sometimes 
some  victuals,  seeing  me  accidentally  in  Rosemary 
lane,  going  by  him,  clasped  me  fast  hold  by  the 
arm :  **  Hark  ye,  young  man,"  says  he,  "  have  I 
caught  you  ?**  and  he  hauled  me  along  as  if  I  had 
been  a  thief  apprehended,  and  he  the  constable. 
"  Hark  ye,  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he  again,  •*  come 
along  with  mc,  I  must  speak  with  ^ou.  What, 
are  you  got  into  this  gang  too?  What,  are  you 
turned  housebreaker?  Come,  111  have  you  hang- 
ed, to  be  sure." 

These  were  dreadful  words  to  me,  who,  though 
not  guilty  of  the  particular  thing  in  question,  yet 
was  frighted  heartily  before,  and  did  not  know 
what  1  might  be  charged  with  by  Will,  if  be  was 
taken,  as  I  had  heard  that  very  morning  he  was. 
With  these  words  tiie  shoemaker  began  to  haul , 


and  drag  me  along  as  he  used  to  do  when  I  was 
a  boy. 

However,  recoveriDg>my  spirits,  and  provoked 
to  tlie  highest  degnfe,  I  said  to  him,  *'  What  do 

you  mean,  Mr ?    Let  me  alone,  or  vou  will 

oblige  me  to  make  you  do  it  ;**  and  with  that  I 
stopped  short,  and  soon  let  him  see  1  was  a  little 
too  big  to  be  hauled  about  as  I  used  to  be  when 
I  ran  of  his  errands,  and  made  a  motion  with  my 
other  hand  as  if  1  would  strike  him  in  the  face. 

"  How,  Jack  r  says  he,  "  will  you  strike  me? 
Will  you  strike  your  old  friend  ?"  and  then  he  let 
go  my  arm,  and  laughed.  "  Well,  but  hark  ye, 
Colonel,"  says  he,  "  I  am  in  earnest,  I  hear  bad 
news  of  you ;  they  say  you  are  gotten  into  bad 
company,  and  that  this  Will  calls  you  brother ;  he 
is  a  great  villain,  and  I  hear  he  is  charged  with  a 
bloody  robbery,  and  will  be  hanged  if  he  is  taken. 
I  hope  you  are  not  concerned  with  him ;  if  you 
are,  I  would  advise  you  to  sfa(fb  for  yourself,  for 
the  constable  and  the  headborongh  are  after  him 
to-day,  and  if  he  can  lay  anything  to  you,  he  will 
do  it,  you  may  be  sure ;  he  will  certainly  hang 
you  to  save  himselt" 

This  was  kind,  and  I  thanked  him ;  but  told 
him  this  was  a  thing  too  serious,  and  that  had  too 
much  wdght  iji  it  to  be  jested  with,  as  he  had 
done  before;  and  that  some  ignorant  stranger 
might  have  seized  upon  me  as  a  person  guilty, 
who  had  no  farther  concern  in  it  than  just  know- 
ing the  man,  and  so  I  might  have  been  brought 
into  trouble  for  nothing;  at  least  people  might 
have  thought  I  was  among  them,  whether  I  was 
or  no,  and  it  would  have  rendered  me  suspected, 
though  I  was  innocent. 

He  acknowledged  that ;  told  mc  he  was  but  in 
jest,  and  that  be  talked  to  me  just  as  he  used  to 
do.  "  However,  Colonel,"  says  he,  "  I  won't  jest 
any  more  with  you  in  a  thing  of  such  a  dangerous 
consequence ;  1  only  advise  you  to  keep  the  fel- 
low company  no  more.'* 

I  thanked  him,  and  went  away,  but  in  the 
greatest  perplexity  imaginable ;  and  now,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  myself^  or  with  the  little 
ill-gotten  wealth  which  I  had,  I  went  musing  and 
alone  into  the  fields  towards  Stepney,  my  usual 
walk,  and  there  began  to  consider  what  to  do ; 
and  as  this  creature  had  left  his  prize  in  my  garret, 
I  began  to  think,  that  if  he  should  be  taken,  and 
should  confess,  and  send  the  officers  to  search 
there  for  the  goods,  and  they  should  find  them, 
I  should  be  undone,  and  should  be  taken  up  for  a 
confederate :  whereas  I  knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  had  no  hand  in  it 

While  I  was  thus  musing,  and  in  great  per- 
plexity, 1  heard  somebody  hollo  to  me ;  and,  look- 
mg  about,  I  saw  Will  running  after  me.  1  knew 
not  what  to  think  at  first ;  but  seeing  him  alone, 
was  the  more  encouraged,  and  I  stood  stiU  for 
him.  When  he  came  up  to  me,  I  said  to  him, 
"What  is  the  matter.  Will ?"—" Matter r  says 
Will,  *'  matter  enough ;  I  am  undone.  When  was 
you  at  home  ?" 

**  1  saw  what  you  left  there^**  says  I ;  **  what  is 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  where  got  you  all  that  ?  Is 
that  your  beinff  undone  ?** 

"  Ay,"  says  Will,  «<  I  am  undone  for  all  that, 
for  the  officers  are  after  me,  and  I  am  a  dead  dog 
if  I  am  taken,  for  George  is  in  custody,  and  he 


has  peached  me  and  all  the  others  to  save  hi* 

life." 

**  Life  r  sajTs  I,  **  why,  should  yon  lose  your  life 
if  they  should  take  you?  Pray  what  would  they 
do  to  you  ?" 

"  Do  to  me  r  nys  he,  **  they  would  hang  me 
if  the  king  had  ne*er  another  soldiei:  in  hb  guards ; 
I  shall  certainly  be  hanged  as  I  am  now  uive.* 

Tills  frighted  me  terribly,  and  I  said.  *<  And 
what  will  you  do  then  ?" — "  Nay,*  says  he,  •*  I 
know  not ;  I  would  get  out  of  the  nation,  if  I 
knew  how;  but  I  am  a  stranger  to  all  those 
things,  and  I  know  not  what  to  do,  not  L  Advise 
me,  Jack,"  says  he,  ''prithee  tell  me  whither 
shall  I  go ;  I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  to  sea." 

**  You  talk  of  going  away,"  says  I ;  '*  what  will 
you  do  with  all  you  have  hid  in  my  garret ;  it 
must  not  lie  there,"  said  I ;  "  for  if  I  should  be 
taken  up  for  it,  and  it  be  found  to  be  the  money 
you  stole,  I  shall  be  ruined." 

"  1  care  not  what  becomes  of  it,  not  I,"  says 
Will ;  "  ril  be  gone ;  do  you  take  it,  if  you  will, 
and  do  what  you  will  with  it ;  I  must  fly,  and  I 
cannot  take  it  with  me." — *'  I  won't  have  it,  not  I," 
says  I  to  him ;  "  111  go  and  fetch  it  to  you  if  you 
will  take  it,"  says  I,  **  but  I  wont  meddle  with  it ; 
besides,  there  is  plate;  what  shall  I  do  with 
plate?"  said  I ;  " if  I  should  offer  to  sell  it  any- 
where," said  I,  **  tbey  will  stop  me." 

"  As  for  that,"  says  Will,  » 1  could  sell  it  well 
enough  if  I  had  it,  but  I  must  not  be  seen  any- 
where  among  my  old  acquaintance,  for  I  aim 
blown,  and  they  will  all  betray  me ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  where  you  shall  go  and  sell  it  if  you  wUl,  and 
they  will  ask  you  no  questions,  if  you  give  them 
the  word  that  I  will  give  you."  So  he  gave  me 
the  word,  and  directions  to  a  pawnbroker,  near 
Cloth  fair;  the  word  was '  Good  tower  standard.' 
Having  these  instructions,  he  said  to  me,  **  Colonel 
Jack,  I  am  sure  yon  won't  betray  me ;  and  1  pro- 
mise you,  if  I  am  taken,  and  should  be  hanged, 
I  won't  name  you ;  I  will  go  to  such  a  house 
(naming  a  house  at  Bromley,  by  Bow,  where  he 
and  I  had  often  been,)  and  there,"  says  he,  **  1*11 
stay  till  it  is  dark  ;  at  night  I  will  come  near  the 
streets,  and  I  will  lie  under  such  a  haystack  all 
night  (a  place  wc  both  knew  also  very  weD) ; 
and  if  you  cannot  finish  to  come  to  me  there,  I 
will  go  back  to  Bow." 

I  went  back  and  took  the  cargo,  went  to  the 
place  by  Cloth  fair,  and  gave  the  word,  *  Good 
tower  standard  ;*  and,  without  any  words,  they 
took  the  plate,  weighed  it,  and  paid  me  after  the 
rate  of  ^  per  ounce  for  it;  so  I  came  away, 
and  went  to  meet  him;  but  It  was  too  late  to 
meet  him  at  the  first  place ;  but  I  went  to  the  hay- 
stack, and  there  I  found  him  fast  asleep. 

I  delivered  him  his  cargo;  what  it  really 
amounted  to  I  knew  not,  for  I  never  told  it; 
but  I  went  home  to  my  quarters  very  late  and 
tired ;  I  went  to  sleep  at  ffirst,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing I  was  so  weary,  I  slept  little  or  none  for 
several  hours;  at  last,  being  overcome  with 
sleep,  I  dropped,  but  was  immediately  roused 
I'  with  noise  of  people  knocking  at  the  door,  as  if 
'  they  would  beat  it  down,  and  crying  and  calling 
out  to  the  people  of  the  house,  "  Rise  and  let  in 
the  constable  here,  we  come  for  your  lodger  in  the 
garret. 

I  was  frighted  to  the  last  degree,  and  started 


up  in  mj  bed ;  but  when  I  was  awake,  I  heard 
no  noise  at  all,  but  of  two  watchmen  thumping 
at  the  doors  with  their  staves,  and  giving  the 
hour  past  three  o'clock,  and  a  rainy  wet  morning, 
for  such  it  was.  1  was  very  glad  when  I  found  it 
was  but  a  dream,  and  went  to  bed  again,  but  was 
soon  roused  a  tecond  time  with  the  same,  very 
same  noise  and  words :  then,  being  sooner 
awaked  than  1  was  before,  I  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  ran  to  the  window,  and  found  it  was  just  an 
hoar  more,  and  the  watchmen  were  come  about 
past  four  o*dock,  and  they  went  away  again  very 
quietly ;  so  I  lay  me  down  again,  and  idept  the 
rest  of  the  night  quietly  enough. 

I  laid  no  stress  upon  the  thing  called  a'dream, 
neither  till  now  did  I  understand  that  dreams 
were  of  any  importance ;  but  getting  up  the  next 
day,  and  gomg  out  with  a  resolution  to  meet 
brother  Will,  who  should  I  meet  but  my  former 
brother,  Cqplain  Jack :  when  he  saw  me,  be  came 
close  to  me  in  his  blunt  way,  and  says,  **  Do  you 
hear  the  news?"  '*  No,  not  I,**  said  2;  *<  what 
news  7"  **  Your  old  comrf  de  and  teacher  is  taken 
this  morning  and  carried  to  Newgate."  "  How," 
says  I,  •*  tUs morning?"  •«  Yes,"  says  he,  "  this 
morning  at  four  o*dock.  He  is  charged  with  a 
robbery  and  murder  somewhere  beyond  Brent- 
ford; and  that  which  is  worse,  is.  that  he  is 
impeached  by  one  of  the  gang,  who,  to  save  his 
own  life,  has  turned  evidence  ;  and  therefore  you 
had  best  consider,"  says  the  Captain,  "  what  you 
have  to  do.'*  **  What  I  have  to  do?"  says  I; 
**  and  what  do  yon  mean  by  that  ?"  **  Nay, 
Colonel,**  says  he,  "  don't  be  angry ;  you  know 
•best  if  yoo  are  not  in  danger;  I  am  glad  of  it, 
but  I  doubt  not  but  yon  were  with  them.*'  "  No, 
not  I,"  said  I,  again ;  *'  I  assure  you  I  was  not." 
**  Well,**  says  he,  "  but  if  you  were  not  with  them 
this  bouty  you  have  been  with  them  at  other 
times;  and  twill  be  all  one."  "  Not  I,"  says  I, 
**  yon  are  quite  mistaken ;  I  am  none  of  dieir 
gang ;  they  are  above  my  quality."  With  such, 
and  a  little  more  talk  of  that  kind,  we  parted,  and 
Captain  Jack  went  away;  but,  as  he  went,  I  ob- 
served be  shook  his  head,  seemed  to  have  more 
coaeem  upon  him  than  he  could  be  supposed  to 
have  vatrety  on  my  account,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more  very  quickly. 

I  was  extremely  alaimed  when  I  heard  Will 
was  in  Newgate,  and,  had  I  known  where  to  have 
gone,  would  certainly  have  fled  as  far  as  legs 
would  have  carried  me ;  my  very  joints  trembled, 
and  I  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground ;  and  afl 
that  evening  and  that  night  following,  I  was  in 
the  nttermost  consternation ;  mv  head  ran  upon 
nothing  but  Newgate  and  the  gallows,  and  bdng 
hanged ;  which,  I  said,  1  deserved,  if  it  were  for 
Dothing  but  taking  that  two-and-twenty  shillings 
from  the  poor  old  nurse. 

The  6rst  thing  my  perplexed  thoughts  allowed 
rae  to  take  care  of  was  my  money.  This  indeed 
lay  in  a  little  compass,  and  I  carried  it  generally 
all  about  me.  I  had  got  together,  as  you  wiU 
perceive  by  the  past  account,  above  sixty  pounds, 
for  I  spent  nothing,  and  what  to  do  with  it  I 
knew  not ;  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  I 
would  go  to  my  bencfaictor,  the  clerk  nt  the 
fustom-house,  if  he  was  to  be  found,  and  sec  if 
I  ooukl  get  him  to'  take  the  rest  of  my  money : 
the  only  business  was  to  make  a  plausible  story 


to  him,  that  he  might  not  wonder  how  I  came  by 
so  much  money. 

But  my  invention  quickly' supplied  that  want ; 
there  was  a  suit  of  clothes  at  one  of  our  houses 
of  rendezvous,  which  was  left  there  for  any  of  the 
gang  to  put  on,  upon  particular  occasions,  as  a 
disguise:  this  was  a  gpreen  livery,  laced  with 
pink- coloured  galloon,  and  lined  with  the  same ; 
an  edged  hat,  a  pair  d  boots,  and  a  whip.  I  went 
and  dressed  myself  up  in  this  livery,  and  went  to 
my  gentleman,  to  his  house  in  Tower  street,  and 
there  I  found  him  in  health,  and  well,  just  the 
same  honest  gentleman  as  ever. 

He  stared  at  me  when  first  I  came  to  htm,  for  I 
met  him  just  at  his  door ;  1  sav  he  stared  at  me, 
and  seeing  me  bow  and  bow  to  him  several  tiroes, 
with  my  laced  hat  under  my  arm  ;  at  last,  not 
knowing  me  in  the  least,  says  he  to  me,  **  Dost 
thou  want  to  speak  with  me,  young  man  7*  and 
I  said,  "  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  your  worship  (I  had 
learnt  some  manner  now  )  does  not  know  me ; 
I  am  the  poor  boy  Jack."  He  looked  hard  at  me, 
and  then  recollecting  me  presently,  803^3  he, 
**  VfhOf  Colonel  Jack  !  why,  where  hast  thou  been 
all  this  while?  why,  *tis  five  or  six  years  since  I 
saw  you^**  **  'Tis  above  six  years,  and  please 
your  worship,"  says  I. 

**  Well,  and  where  hast  thou  been  all  this 
while  ?"  says  he. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  country,  sir,"  says  I,  **  at 
service.*' 

"  Well,  Colonel  Jack,  soys  he,  "  you  give  long 
credit ;  what's  the  reason  you  ban*t  fetohed  your 
money  all  this  while,  nor  the  interest  ?  Why,  you 
will  grow  so  rich  in  time  by  the  interest  of  your 
money,  you  won't  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

To  that  I  said  nothing,  but  bowed  and  scraped 
a  great  many  times.  **  Well,  come.  Colonel  Jack," 
said  he,  "  come  in,  and  I  will  give  you  your 
money,  and  the  interest  of  it  too." 

I  cringed,  and  bowed,  and  told  him  I  did  not 
come  to  him  for  my  money ;  for  I  had  had  a  good 
place  or  two,  and  I  did  not  want  my  money. 

"  Weil,  Colonel  Jack,"  said  he,  "  and  who  do 
you  live  with  ?" 

"  Sir  Jonathan  Loxham,"  said  I,  "  sir,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  please  your  worship."  This 
was  a  name  I  had  heard  oU  but  knew  nothing  of 
any  such  gentleman,  or  of  the  county. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  *'  but  wont  you  have  your 
monev.  Jack  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  if  your  worship  would  please, 
for  I.  have  had  a  good  place." 

"  If  I  would  please  to  do  what,  prithee  ?  Your 
monev  is  ready,  I  tell  thee." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  but  I  have  had  a  good 
place.'* 

^  Well,  and  what  dost  thou  mean,  Jack  ?  I  do 
not  understand  thee." 

"  \Miy,  and  please  your  worship,  my  old  master. 
Sir  Jonathan's  father,  left  me  SOL  when  he  died, 
and  a  suit  of  mourning,  and —  " 

*'  And  what,  prithee,  Jack,  what,  hast  thou 
brought  me  more  money  ?"  For  then  he  began 
to  understand  what  I  meant. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  1,  ♦*  and  your  worship  would 
be  so  good  to  take  it,  and  put  it  all  together ;  I 
have  saved  some  too  out  nf  my  wages." 

I  told  you,  Jock,"  says  he,  "  you  would  be 
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rich ;  and  how  much  hast  thoa  saved?  come,  let 
me  see  it." 

To  shorten  the  story,  I  pulled  it  out,  and  he 
was  oontent  to  take  it,  giving  me  his  note,  with 
interest,  for  the  whole  sum,  which  amounted  to 
ninety-four  pounds ;  that  is  to  say, 
25/.  The  first  money. 
9^  For  six  years*  interest 
BOL  Now  paid  him. 

1  came  away  exceeding  joyful,  made  him  abun^ 
dance  of  bows  and  scrapes,  and  went  immediately 
to  shift  my  clothes  a^^un,  with  a  resolution  to 
run  away  from  London,  and  see  it  no  more  for  a 
great  while ;  but  I  was  surprised  the  very  next 
morning,  when,  going  cross  Rosemary  lane,  by 
the  end  of  the  place  which  is  called  Rag  fair,  I 
heard  one  call  Jack,  he  had  said  something  be- 
fore, which  I  did  not  hear,  but  upon  hearing  the 
name  Jack,  I  looked  about  me,  immediately  saw 
three  men,  and  after  them  a  constable  coming 
towards  me  with  great  fury.  I  was  in  a  great 
surprise,  and  started  to  run,  but  one  of  them 
clapped  in  upon  me,  and  got  hold  of  me,  and  in 
a  moment  the  rest  surrounded  me,  and  I  was 
taken.  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and 
what  I  had  done?  They  told  me  it  was  no  place 
to  talk  of  that  there;  but  showed  me  their 
warrant,  and  bade  me  read  it,  and  I  should  know 
the  rest  when  I  came  before  the  justice ;  so  they 
hurried  me  away. 

I  took  the  warrant,  but,  to  my  great  affliction, 
I  could  know  nothing  by  that,  wr  I  could  not 
read ;  so  I  desired  them  to  read  it,  and  they  read 
it,  that  they  were  to  apprehend  a  known  thief, 
that  went  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  Jacks 
of  Rag  fair ;  for  that  he  was  diarged  upon  oath 
with  having  been  a  party  in  a  notorioos  robberfr, 
burglary,  and  murder,  committed  so  and  so,  m 
such  a  place,  and  on  such  a  day. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  deny  it,  or  to 
say  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  that  was  none  of  their 
business  they  said ;  that  must  be  disputed,  they 
told  me,  before  the  justice,  where  I  would  find 
that  it  was  sworn  positively  against  me,  axid  then, 
perhaps,  I  might  be  better  satisfied. 

I  had  no  remedy  but  patience ;  and,  as  my 
heart  was  full  of  terror  ana  guilt,  so  I  was  ready 
to  die  with  the  weight  of  it  as  they  carried  me 
along  J  fbr  as  I  very  well  knew  that  I  was  guilty 
of  the  first  day's  work,  though  I  was  not  of  the 
last ;  so  I  did  not  doubt  but  I  should  be  sent  to 
Newgate,  and  then  I  took  it  for  granted  I  must 
be  Imnged;  for  to  go  to  Newgate,  and  to  be 
hanged,  were  to  me  as  things  which  necessarily 
followed  one  another. 

But  I  had  a  sharp  conflict  to  go  through  be- 
fore it  came  to  that  part ;  and  that  was  before  the 
justice ;  where,  when  I  was  come,  and  the  con- 
stable brought  me  in,  the  justice  asked  me  my 
name ;  *'  but  hold,'*  savs  he,  **  young  man,  before 
I  ask  you  your  name,  let  me  do  vou  justice ;  you 
are  not  bound  to  answer  till  your  accusers 
come  ;**  so,  turning  to  the  constable,  he  asked  fbr 
his  warrant  ^ 

"  Well,**  says  the  justice,  "  you  have  brought 
this  young  man  here  by  virtue  of  this  warrant ; 
is  this  young  man  the  person  for  whom  this  war- 
rant is  granted  ?** 


Con.  "  I  believe  so,  and  please  your  worship.* 

Jtut.  **  Believe  so  I  Why,  are  you  not  sure 
ofit?* 

Cm.  '*  Ant  please  your  worsh^  the  people 
said  so  where  I  took  him." 

JusL  **It  is  a  very  particular  kind  of  warrant; 
it  is  to  apprehend  a  young  man  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  Jack,  but  no  surname,  only  that  it  is  said 
he  is  called  Captain  Jack,  or  some  other  such 
name.  Now,  young  man,  pray  is  your  name  Cap- 
tain Jack,  or  are  you  usually  called  so?" 

I  presently  found  that  the  men  who  took  me 
knew  nothing  of  me,  and  the  constable  had  taken 
me  up  by  hearsay ;  so  I  took  heart  and  told  the 
justice  tJiat  I  tliougfat,  with  submissioo,  that  it 
was  not  the  present  question  what  my  name  was, 
but  what  these  men,  or  any  one  els4  had  to  lay 
to  my  chaige ;  whether  I  was  the  person  whom  the 
warrant  empowered  them  to  apprehend  or  no  ? 

He  smUed ;  *'  *Tis  very  true,  youqg  man,"  says 
he,  '*  it  is  very  true ;  and  on  my  word,  if  they 
have  taken  you  up,  and  do  not  know  you,  and 
there  is  nobody  to  charge  you,  they  will  be  mis- 
taken to  their  own  damage." 

Then  I  told  his  worship,  I  hoped  I  should  not 
be  obliged  to  tell  my  name  till  my  accuser  was 
brought  to  charge  me,  and  then  I  should  not  con- 
ceal  my  name. 

"  It  is  but  reason,"  said  his  worship.  "  Mr 
Constable,"  turning  to  the  officers,  "are  yon  sore 
this  is  the  person  that  is  intended  in  your  war- 
rant ?  If  you  are  not,  you  must  fetch  the  peRHm 
that  accuses  him,  and  on  whose  oath  the  wairant 
was  granted."  They  used  many  words  to  iaai> 
nuate  that  I  was  the  person,  and  that  I  knew  it 
well  enough,  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  teS 
my  name. 

I  insisted  on  the  unreasonableness  of  it  and 
that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  accuse  myself; 
and  the  justice  told  them  in  so  many  words  thai 
he  could  not  force  me  to  it ;  that  I  might  do  it  if 
I  would,  indeed ;  '*  but  you  see,"  says  the  justice* 
"  he  understood  too  well  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
that  case :"  so  that  in  short  after  an  hour's  de- 
bating before  his  worship,  in  which  time  I  pleaded 
against  four  of  them,  the  justice  told  them  they 
must  produce  the  accuser,  or  he  must  dischai^ge 
me. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  at  this,  and  argued 
with  the  more  vigour  for  myself;  at  length  the 
accuser  was  brou^t  fettered  as  he  was,  from  the 
gaol,  and  glad  I  was  when  I  saw  him,  and  foond 
that  I  knew  hfan  not ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  one  of  the  two  rogues  that  I  went  out  with 
that  night  that  we  robbed  the  poor  oki  woman. 

When  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  the  room, 
he  was  set  right  against  me. 

<•  Do  yon  know  this  young  man  ?"  says  the 
justice. 

**  No,  sir,"  says  the  prisoner,  **  I  never  saw  him 
in  mv  life." 

'*  Hum  I"  says  the  justice,  **  did  not  you  charge 
one  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Jack,  or  Capta^ 
Jack,  as  concerned  in  the  robbery  and  murder 
which  you  are  in  custody  for?" 

Prig,  **  Yes,  an't  please  your  worship,"  says  the 
prisoner. 

Just,  *<  And  is  this  the  man,  or  is  he  not?" 

Pris.  **  This  is  not  the  man,  sir ;  I  never  saw 
this  man  before." 
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"  Very  good,  Mr  Constable,"  says  the  juatice ; 
**  what  moat  we  do  now?" 

^  I  am  soirpriaed,^  says  the  constable  $  **  I  was 
at  such  ft  house,**  naming  the  honse,  **  and  this 
yooog  man  went  by;  the  people  cried  out, 
*  There's  Jack,  that's  your  man,'  and  these  people 
ran  after  him,  and  apprehended  him." 

**  WeU,"  says  the  justice,  '*  and  have  these  peo- 
ple anything  to  say  to  him ;  can  they  prove  that 
be  b  the  person  ?" 

One  said <« No,"  and  the  other  said  **  No;" and. 
In  riiort,  they  all  said  '*  Na"-~**  Why,  then,"  said 
the  justice,  "  what  can  be  done  ?  The  young  mail 
must  be  discharged;  and  I  must  tdl  you,  Mr 
Constable,  and  you  gentlemen  that  have  brought 
him  hither,  he  may  give  you  trouble,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  for  your  being  so  rash ;  but  look  you,  young 
man,"  says  the  justice,  *'  you  have  no  great  damage 
done  you,  and  the  constable,  though  he  has  been 
mistaken,  had  no  ill  design  but  to  be  faithful  to 
his  office ;  I  think  yon  may  pass  it  by." 

I  told  his  worship,  I  would  readily  pass  it  by  at 
his  direction ;  but  1  thought  the  constable  and 
the  rest  could  do  no  less  tiian  to  go  back  to  the 
place  where  they  had  insulted  roe,  and  declare 
publicly  there  that  I  was  honourably  acquitted, 
and  that  I  was  not  the  man.  This  his  worship 
said  was  very  reasonable,  and  the  constable  and 
his  assistants  promised  to  do  it,  'wad  so  we  came 
aO  atway  good  friends,  and  I  was  cleared  with 
triumph. 

NoTB. — This  was  the  time  that,  as  1  mentioned 
above,  the  justice  talked  to  me,  and  told  me  I  was 
bom  to  better  things,  and  that,  by  my  weU  mana- 
ging of  my  own  defence,  he  did  not  question  but 
I  had  been  weH  educated ;  and  that  he  was  sorry 
I  should  fisU  into  such  a  misfortune  as  this,  which 
be  hoped,  however,  wouki  be  no  dishonour  to  me, 
smee  I  was  so  handsomely  acquitted. 


CHAPTER  VL 

I  Visrr  WILL,  MT  TQTOB  IN  WICKBDNSSS,  IN  MBW- 
OATS — BB  IS  BXBCDTBD— CAPTAIN  JACK  PB0P08B9 
TO  MB  TO  VLT  INTO  SCOTLAND — I  RBTURN  TUB 
POOm  OLD  WOMAN  THB  MONBT  I  HAD  FORMBBLT 
BOBBBD  HBB  OF — CAPTAIN  JACK  AND  I  SET  OUT 
ON  ODB  J017RNBT  NORTH — THB  CAPTAIN'S  BO- 
OUBBIBS,  AND  VARIOUS  ADVBNTURBS  ON  THB 
ROADu 

T^oiTOH  his  worship  was  mistaken  in  the  matter 
of  my  education,  yet  it  had  this  aood  effect  upon 
me,  that  I  resolved,  if  possible^  I  would  leani  to 
resd  and  write,  that  I  would  not  be  such  an  un- 
capabie  creature  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  read 
a  warrant,  and  see  whether  1  was  the  person  to 
be  apptebended  or  not 

Bat  there  was  something  more  in  all  tins  than 
what  I  have  taken  notice  of;  for,  in  a  word,  it  ap- 
peared plainly  that  my  brother,  Capt.  Jack,  who 
liad  the  forwardness  to  put  it  to  me,  **  Whether  I 
was  among  them  or  no?"  when  in  truth  he  was 
there  hhnseU^  had  the  only  reason  to  be  afraid 
and  to  fly,  at  the  same  time  that  he  advised  me 
to  shift  for  myself. 

As  this  presently  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  so 
Imade  it  my  business  to  inquire  and  find  him  out, 
aiMi  give  him  notice  of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  being  now  confident  of  my 
own  safety,  I  had  no  more  concern  upon  my  mind 
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about  mvself ;  but  now  I  began  to  be  anxioos  for 
poor  Will,  my  master  and  tutor  in  wickedness, 
who  was  now  fkst  by  the  heels  in  Newgate,  while 
I  was  happUy  at  liberty,  and  I  wanted  very  much 
to  go  and  see  him,  and  accordmgly  did  so. 

I  found  him  in  a  sad  condition,  laden  with  heavy 
irona,  and  having  himself  no  prospect  or  hope  of 
escaping.  He  told  me  he  should  die,  but  bid  me 
be  easv,  for,  as  it  would  do  hkn  no  good  to  accuse 
me,  who  never  was  out  with  any  of  them  but  that 
once,  so  I  might  depend  upon  it  he  would  not 
bring  me  into  the  trouble ;  as  for  the  rogue  who 
had  betrayed  them  all,  he  was  not  able  to  hurt  me, 
for  I  might  be  satisfied  be  had  never  seen  me  in 
his  life.  "  But,  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  **  I  will 
tell  you  who  was  with  us,  and  that  u  your  brother 
the  captain,  and  the  villain  has  certainly  named 
biro ;  and,  therefore,"  says  he,  **  if  you  can  give 
him  timely  notice  of  it,  do,  that  he  may  make  Us 
escape." 

He  said  a  great  many  things  to  warn  me  of  foL. 
lowing  the  steps  he  had  led  me.  "I  was  far  out. 
Jack,"  said  he,  *'  when  I  told  you  to  be  a  noto- 
rious thief  was  to  live  like  a  gentleman."  He 
chiefly  discovered  his  concern  Siat  they  had,  as 
he  feared,  killed  the  gentleman's  gardener,  and 
that  be  in  particular  had  given  h£i  a  wound  in 
the  neck  of  which  he  was  Aaid  he  would  die. 

He  had  a  great  sum  of  money  in  gold  about  bini» 
being  the  same  that  I  had  carried  back  to  him  at 
the  haystack,  and  he  had  concealed  it  so  wdl  that 
those  that  took  him  had  not  found  it,  and  he  gave 
me  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  carry  to  his  mother, 
which  I  very  honestly  delivered,  and  came  away 
with  a  heavy  heart ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  since^ 
for  he  was  executed  in  about  three  weeks'  time 
after,  being  condemned  that  very  next  sessions. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  find  the  captain, 
who,  though  not  without  some  trouble,  I  at  last 
got  news  of,  and  told  him  the  wbole  story,  and 
how  I  had  been  taken  up  for  him  by  mistake,  and 
was  come  off,  but  that  the  warrant  was  still  out 
for  him,  and  very  strict  search  after  him.  I  say, 
telling  him  all  this,  he  presently  discovered  by  his 
surprise  that  he  was  guQty,  and,  after  a  few  words 
more,  told  me  plainly  it  was  all  true,  that  he  was 
in  the  robbeiy,  and  that  he  had  the  greatest  part 
of  the  booty  in  keeping,  but  what  to  do  with  it  or 
himself  he  did  not  know,  and  wanted  me  to  tell 
him,  which  I  was  very  unfit  to  do,  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  worid.  Then  he  told  me  he  had  a 
mind  to  fly  into  Scotland,  which  was  easy  to  be 
done,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him.  I 
told  him  I  would  with  all  my  heart  if  I  had  money 
enough  to  bear  the  charge.  He  had  the  trade 
still  in  his  eyes  by  his  answer.  "  I  warrant  you," 
says  he,  **we  will  make  the  journey  pay  our 
charge."  **  I  dare  not  think  of  going  any  more 
upon  the  adventure,"  says  I ;  **  besides,  if  we  meet 
with  any  misfortune  out  of  our  knowledge  we 
shall  never  get  out  of  it,  we  shall  be  undone." 
*'  Nay,"  says  he,  *'  we  shall  fikid  no  mercy  here  if 
they  can  catch  us,  and  they  can  do  no  worse 
abroad ;  I  am  for  venturing  at  all  events." 

**  Well,  but  captain,"  says  I,  "  have  you  hvs- 
banded  your  time  so  ill  that  you  have  no  money 
to  supplv  you  in  such  a  time  as  this  ?"  **  I  have 
veiy  little,  indeed,"  said  he,  *'  for  I  have  had  bad 
luck  lately."  But  he  lied,  for  he  had  a  gieat 
share  of  the  booty  they  had  got  at  their  last  ad- 
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venture,  as  above ;  and,  as  the  rest  oomplained, 
he  and  Will  had  got  ahnost  all  of  it,  and  kept  the 
rest  out  of  their  shares,  which  made  them  the 
wiUingcr  to  discover  them. 

However  as  it  was,  he  owned  he  ha(l  about  22L 
in  money,  and  something  that  would  yield  money  ; 
I  suppose  it  was  plate ;  but  he  would  not  tell  me 
what  it  was  or  where  it  was,  but  he  said  he  durst 
not  go  to  fetch  it,  for  he  should  be  betrayed  and 
seized,  so  he  would  venture  without  it.  *'  Sure," 
says  he,  '*  we  shall  oome  back  again  some  time  or 
other." 

I  honestly  produced  all  the  money  I  had,  which 
was  16L  and  some  odd  shillings.  ^*  Now,"  says  I, 
**  if  we  are  good  husbands,  'and  travel  frugally, 
this  will  carry  us  quite  out  of  danger ;"  for  we 
had  both  been  assured  that  when  we  went  out  of.{ 
England  we  should  be  both  safe,  and  nobody 
eoiud  hurt  us  though  tiiey  had  known  us ;  but  we 
neither  of  us  thought  it  was  so  many  weary  steps 
to  Scotland  as  we  found  it. 

I  speak  of  myself  as  in  the  same  circumstances 
of  danger  with  brother  Jack;  but  it  was  only 
thus,  I  was  in  as  much  fear  as  he,  but  not  in 
quite  as  much  danger. 

1  cannot  omit,  that,  in  the  interval  of  these 
things,  and  a  few  days  before  I  carried  my  monev 
to  the  gentleman  in  Tower  street,  I  took  a  walk 
all  alone  into  the  fields  in  order  to  go  to  Kentish 
Town  and  do  justice  to  the  poor  old  nurse ;  it 
happened  that  before  I  was  aware  I  crossed  a 
6eld  that  came  to  the  very  spot  where  I  robbed 
the  poor  old  woman  and  the  maid,  or  where,  I 
should  say,  Will  made  me  rob  them.  My  heart 
had  reproached  me  many  a  time  with  that  cruel 
action,  and  many  a  time  I  had  promised  to  myself 
that  I  would  find  a  way  to  make  her  satisfaction 
and  restore  her  money,  and  that  day  I  had  set 
apart  for  the  work,  but  was  a  little  surprised  that 
I  came  so  suddenly  upon  the  unhappy  spot 

The  place  brought  to  my  mind  the  villany  I 
had  committed  there,  and  something  struck  me 
with  a  kind  of  wish,  I  cannot  say  prayer,  fDr  I 
knew  not  what  that  meant,  that  I  might  leave  off 
that  cursed  trade ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  **  O,  that 
I  had  some  trade  to  live  by ;  I  would  never  rob 
no  more, ,  for  sure  'tis  a  wicked,  abominable 
thing." 

Here,  indeed,  I  felt  the  loss  of  what  just  parents 
do,  and  ought  to  do,  by  all  their  children ;  I  mean 
being  bred  to  some  trade  or  employment ;  and  I 
wept  many  times  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  or 
what  to  turn  my  hand  to,  though  I  resolved  to 
leave  off  the  wicked  course  I  was  in. 

But  to  return  to  my  journey.  I  asked  my 
way  to  Kentish  Town,  and  it  happened  to  be  of  a 
poor  woman  that  said  she  lived  there ;  upon  which 
mtcUigence  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  a  woman  that 
lived  there,  whose  name  was  Smith.  She  an- 
swered, yes,  very  well ;  that  she  was  not  a  settled 
inhabitant,  only  a  lodger  in  the  town,  but  that  she 
was  an  honest,  poor,  industrious  woman,  and,  by 
her  labour  and  pains,  maintained  a  diseased  hus- 
band that  had  been  unable  to  help  himself  some 
yeafSs. 

**  What  a  villain  have  I  been,"  said  I  to  myself, 
**  that  I  should  rob  such  a  poor  woman  as  this, 
and  add  grief  and  tears  to  her  misery,  and  to  the 
sorrows  df  hfer  house  !"  This  quickened  my  reso- 
lution to  restore  her  money,  and  aot  only  so,  but 


I  resolved  I  would  give  her  something  over  an  I 
above  her  loss ;  so  I  went  fonrard,  and,  by  the 
directien  I  had  received,  found  her  lodging  wftb 
very  little  trouble ;  then,  asking  for  the  womao, 
she  came  to  the  door  immediately,  for  she  heard 
me  ask  for  her  by  her  name  of  a  little  girl  that 
came  first  to  the  door.  I  presently  spoke  to  her. 
"  Dame,"  said  I,  '*  was  not  you  robbed  about  a 
rear  ago,  as  you  was. coming  home  from  London* 
about  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield  ?"  "  Yes,  indeed 
I  was,"  says  she,  *'  and  sadly  frightened  into  the 
bargain."  **  And  liow  much  did  you  lose?"  said 
I.  **  Indeed,**  says  she,  "  I  lost  all  the  money  i 
had  in  the  world ;  I  am  sure  I  worked  hard  for  it, 
it  was  money  for  keepmg  a  nurse  chfld  that  I  had 
then,  and  i  had  been  at  London  to  receive  it." 
**  But  how  much  was  it,  dame  ?"  said  I,  "  Why^" 
says  she,  *<it  was  22s.  and  Ofd. ;  218.  I  had 
been  to  fetch,  and  the  odd  money  was  m  j  own 
before." 

**  Well,  look  you,  good  woman,  what  will  yon 
say  if  I  should  put  you  in  a  way  to  get  your 
money  again  ?  for  1  believe  the  fellow  that  took  it 
is  fast  enough  now,  and  perhaps  I  may  do  you  a 
kindness  in  it,  and  for  that  I  came  to  see  you."* 
**  O  dear !"  says  the  old  woman,  '*  I  uadeTviand 
you,  but  indeed  I  cannot  swear  to  the  man*s  face 
again,  for  it  was  dark ;  and,  besides,  I  would  not 
hang  the  poor  Wretch  for  my  money ;  let  htm  live 
and  repent."  **  That  is  very  kind,"  says  I,  **  more 
than  he  deserves  from  you  ;  but  you  need  not  be 
concerned  about  that,  for  he  will  be  hanged  whe- 
ther you  appear  against  him  or  not :  but  are  yon 
willing  to  have  your  money  again  that  you  lost  ?* 
**■  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  woman,  **  I  should  be 
glad  of  that,  for  I  have  not  been  so  hard  put  to  it 
for  money  a  great  while  as  I  am  now ;  1  have 
much  ado  to  find  us  bread  to  eat,  though  I  woric 
hard  early  and  late."  And  with  that  she  eii«ML 

I  thought  it  would  have  broke  my  very  heart, 
to  think  how  this  poor  cnsature  worked,  and  was 
a  slave  at  near  threescore,  aud  that  I,  a  young 
fellow  of  hardly  twenty,  should  rob  her  of  her 
bread  to  support  my  idleness  and  wicked  life ;  and 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  in  spite  of  all  my 
strup^ting  to  prevent  it,  and  the  woman  perceived 
it  too.  <*  Poor  woman,*'  said  I,  '*  *tis  a  sad  thhig 
such  creatures  as  these  should  plunder  and  strip 
such  a  poor  object  as  thou  art !  Well,  he  is  at 
leisure  now  to  repent  it,  I  assure  you."  **  I  per> 
ceive,sir,"  savs  she,  **  you  are  very  compassionate 
indeed ;  I  wiim  he  may  improve  the  time  God  has 
spared  him,  and  that  he  may  repent,  and  I  pray 
(jod  give  him  repentance ;  whoever  he  is,  I  for- 
give him,  whether  he  can  make  me  rocompence 
or  not,  and  I  pray  God  forgive  him ;  I  won't  do 
him  any  prejudice,  not  I ;"  and  with  that,  she 
went  on  praying  fbr  me.  **  Well,  dame,  come 
hither  to  me,*'  says  I ;  and  with  that  I  put  my 
hand  into  my  pocket,  and  she  came  to  me. 
'*  Hold  up  your  hand^"  said  I,  which  she  did,  and 
I  told  her  nine  half-crowns  into  her  hand; 
'*  there,  dame,*'  said  I,  "  is  your  22s.  6d.  you  lost ; 
I  assure  you,  dame,"  said  I,  "  I  have  been  the 
chief  instrument  to  get  it  of  him  for  you ;  for» 
ever  since  he  told  me  the  story  of  it  among  the 
rest  of  his  wicked  exploits,  I  never  gave  him  any 
rest  till  I  made  him  promise  to  make  restitution.*' 
All  the  while  I  held  her  hand  and  put  the  monry 
into  it,  1  looked  in  her  face,  and  1  perceived  her 
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eokmr  eome  and  go,  and  that  she  was  tinder  the 
greatest  surprise  of  joy  imaginable. 

"  WeQ,  God  bless  him,"  says  she,  *'  and  spare 
him  from  the  disaster  he  is  afraid  of,  if  it  be  his 
will ;  for  sure,  this  is  an  act  of  so  much  justice, 
and  80  honest,  that  I  never  expected  the  like.** 
She  ran  on  a  great  while  so,  and  wept  for  him, 
when  I  told  her  I  doubted  there  was  no  room  to 
expeet  his  life.  **  Well,"  says  she,  '*  then  pray 
God  give  him  repentance,  and  bring  him  to  hea- 
ven, for  sure  he  must  have  something  that  is  good 
at  the  bottom ;  he  has  a  principle  of  honesty  at 
the  bottom  to  be  sore,  however  he  may  have  been 
broif^  into  bad  courses  by  bad  company,  or  evil 
example,  or  other  temptations:  but  i  dare  say  he 
will  be  brought  to  repentance  one  time  or  other 
before  he  dies.** 

All  this  touched  me  nearer  than  she  imsgined ; 
for  I  was  the  man  that  she  prayed  for  ul  this 
while,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  and  in  my 
heart  I  said  Amen  to  it ;  for  I  was  sensible  that 
I  had  done  one  of  the  vilest  actions  in  the  world, 
in  attacking  a  poor  creature  in  such  a  condition, 
and  not  uStening  to  her  entreaties,  when  she 
begged  so  boutii^  for  that  little  money  we  took 
from  her. 

hi  a  word,  the  good  woman  so  moved  me  with 
her  eliaiitabie  prayers,  that  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  again  for  her;  ^  Dame,**  said  I,  "  vou  are 
so  charitable  in  your  petitions  foi^this  miserable 
creature,  that  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  thing 
more  whik^  I  will  do  for  him,  whether  he  ordered 
me  or  not ;  and  that  is,  to  ask  you  forgiveness 
for  the  thief  in  robbing  you ;  for  it  was  an  offence, 
floid  a  trespass  against  you,  as  well  as  an  injury 
to  yon ;  and  therefore  I  ask  your  pardon  for  him : 
wiD  yon  sincerely  and  heartify  forgive  him,  dame? 
1  do  desire  it  of  you  ;'*  and  with  that  I  stood  up, 
and,  with  my  hat  off,  asked  her  pardon.  *'  0 1 
air,"  si^  she,  "  do  not  stand  up,  and  with  your 
hat  off  tome !  I  am  a  poor  woman ;  I  forgive  him, 
and  all  that  were  with  him ;  for  there  was  one  or 
more  with  him ;  I  forgive  them  with  all  my  heart, 
and  I  pray  God  to  forgive  them." 

**  Well,  dame,  then,"  said  I,  <*  to  make  you 
some  recompenoe  for  your  charity,  there  is  some- 
thing for  you  more  than  your  loss,"  and  with  that 
I  gave  her  a  crown  more. 

Then  I  asked  her  who  that  was  who  was  robbed 
with  her?  ^le  said  it  was  a  servant  maid  that 
lived  tiben  in  the  town,  but  she  wbs  gone  IVom  her 
piaoe,  and  she  did  not  know  where  she  lived  now. 
**  Weil,  dame,"  says  I,  "if  ever  you  do  hear  of 
her,  let  her  leave  word  where  she  may  be  found ; 
and  if  I  five  to  come  and  see  you  again,  I  will  get 
the  money  of  him  for  her  too ;  I  think  that  was 
but  little,  was  it  ?**  "  No,"  says  she,  "  it  was  but 
5s.  6d.".^-which  I  knew  as  well  as  she.  "  Well," 
says  I,  **  dame,  inquire  her  out  if  you  have  an 
opportunity ;"  so  she  promised  me  she  would,  and 
away  I  came. 

llie  satisfoction  this  gave  me  was  very  much ; 
but  then  a  natural  consequence  attended  it,  which 
filled  me  with  reflection  afterwards ;  and  this  was, 
that,  by  the  same  rule,  I  ought  to  make  restitu- 
tion to  afl  that  I  had  wronged,  in  the  like  man- 
ner ;  and  what  could  I  do  as  to  that?  To  this  I 
knew  not  what  to  say,  and  so  the  thought  in  time 
wore  off;  for,  in  short,  it  was  impossible  to  be 
done :  I  hftd  not  abifity,  neither  did  I  know  any 


of  the  people  whom  I  had  so  injured ;  and  that 
satisfying  me  for  the  present,  I  let  it  drop. 

I  come  now  to  my  journey  with  Captain  Jack, 
my  supposed  brother.  We  set  out  from  London 
on  foot,  and  travelled  the  first  day  to  Ware,  for 
we  had  learnt  so  much  of  our  road  that  the  way 
lay  through  that  town ;  we  were  weary  enough 
the  first  day,  having  not  been  used  at  all  to  tra- 
velling ;  but  we  made  shifr  to  walk  once  up  and 
down  the  town  after  we  came  into  it. 

I  soon  found  that  his  walking  out  to  see  the 
town  was  not  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  viewing 
the  place,  for  he  had  no  notion  of  anything  of 
that  kind ;  but  to  see  if  he  could  light  of  any 
purchase,  for  he  was  so  natural  a  thief,  that  ho 
could  see  nothing  on  the  road,  but  it  occurred  to 
him  how  easily  that  might  be  taken,  and  how 
^cleverly  this  might  be  carried  off,  and  the  like. 

Nothing  offered  in  Ware  to  his  mind,  it  not 
being  market  day ;  and  as  for  me,  though  I  made 
no  great  scruple  of  eating  and  drinking  at  the 
cost  of  his  roguery,  yet  I  resolved  not  to  enter 
upon  anything,  as  they  called  it,  nor  to  take  the 
least  thing  from  anybody. 

When  the  captain  found  me  resolved  upon  the 
negative,  he  asked  me  how  1  thought  to  travel  ? 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  himself,  that  was 
sure  to  be  hanged  if  he  was  taken,  how  small 
soever  the  crime  was  that  he  should  be  taken 
for.  "  How  can  that  be  ?"  says  he;  "  they  don't 
know  me  in  the  country."  *•  Ay,"  says  I,  "but 
do  you  think  they  do  not  send  up  word  to  New- 
gate as  soon  as'any  thief  is  taken  in  the  country, 
and  so  inquire  who  is  escaped  from  them,  or  who 
is  fled,  80  ihBl  they  may  be  stopped  ?  Assure  your- 
sdf,"  says  I,  **  the  jailors  correspond  with  one 
another  with  the  greatest  exactness  imaginable ; 
and  if  you  were  taken  here  but  for  stealing  a 
basketof  eggs,  you  shall  have  your  accuser  sent 
down  to  see  if  he  knows  you." 

This  terrified  him  a  little  for  a  while,  and  kept 
him  honest  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  it  was  but 
for  a  few  days  iiideed,  for  he  played  a  great  many 
rogue's  tricks  without  roe,  till  at  last  he  came  to 
his  end  without  me  too,  though  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its  order : 
but  as  these  exploits  are  no  part  of  my  story,  but 
of  his,  whose  life  and  exploits  are  sufiideni  to 
make  a  volume  larger  than  this  by  itself,  so  I 
shall  omit  everything  but  what  I  was  particularly 
concerned  in  during  this  tedious  journey. 

FVom  Ware  we  travelled  to  Cambridge,  though 
that  was  not  our  direct  road  ;  the  occasion  was 
this :  in  our  way,  going  through  a  village  called 
i^ckeridge,  we  baited  at  an  inn,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Falcon,  and  while  we  were  there,  a  country, 
man  comes  to  the  inn,  and  hangs  his  horse  at  the 
door,  while  he  goes  in  to  drink ;  we  sat  in  the 
gate^way,  having  called  for  a  mug  of  beer,  and 
drank  it  up:  we  had  been  talking  with  the 
ostler  about  the  way  to  Scotland,  and  he  had 
bid  us  ask  the  road  to  Royston ;  "  but,"  says  he, 
"  there  is  a  turning  just  here  a  little  farther,  you 
must  not  go  that  way,  for  that  goes  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

We  had  paid  for  our  beer,  and  sat  at  the  door 
only  to  rest  us,  when  on  the  sudden  comes  a 
gentleman's  coach  to  the  door,  and  three  or  four 
horsemen ;  the  horsemen  rode  into  the  yard,  and 
the  ostler  was  obliged  to  go  in  with  them;  says 
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lie  to  the  captain,  **  Young  man,  pray  take  hold 
of  the  horse  (meaning  the  ooantryman's  horse  I 
mentioned  above),  and  take  him  out  of  the  way, 
that  the  coach  may  come  up."  He  did  so,  and 
beckoned  me  to  follow  him ;  we  walked  together 
to  the  turning :  says  he  to  me,  "  Do  you  step  be- 
fore and  turn  up  the  lane,  1*11  overtake  you  ;**  so 
I  went  on  up  the  lane,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  got  up  upon  the  horse  and  at  my  heels. 
"  Come,  get  up,"  says  he ;  "  we  will  have  a  lift, 
if  we  don*t  get  the  horse  by  the  bargain." 

I  made  no  difficulty  to  get  up  behind  him,  and 
away  we  went  at  a  good  round  rate,  it  being  a 
good  strong  horse.  We  lost  no  time  for  an  hour's 
riding  and  more,  by  which  time  we  thought  we 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  being  pursued  ;  and  as 
the  countryman,  when  he  should  miss  his  horse, 
would  hear  that  we  inquired  the  way  to  Royston, 
he  would  certainly  pursue  us  that  way,  and  not 
towards  Cambridge.  We  went  easier  after  the 
first  hour's  riding,  and,  commg  through  a  town  or 
two,  we  alighted  by  turns,  and  did  not  ride  double 
through  the  vUlages. 

Now,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  captain  to 
pass  by  anything  that  he  could  lay  his  hand  on, 
and  not  take  it,  so  now,  having  a  horse  to  carry 
it  off  too,  the  temptation  was  the  stronger.  Going 
through  a  village  where  a  good  housewife  of  the 
house  had  been  washing,  and  hung  her  clothes 
out  upon  a  hedge  neat  the  road,  he  could  not 
help  it,  but  got  hold  of  a  couple  of  good  shirts, 
that  were  al^ut  half  dry,  and  overtook  me  upon 
the  spur,  for  I  walked  on  before;  I  immediately 
got  up  behind,  and  away  we  galloped  together  as 
fast  as  the  horse  could  well  go.  In  this  part  of 
our  expedition,  his  good  luck,  or  mine,  carried  us 
quite  out  of  the  rowl ;  and  having  seen  none  to 
ask  the  way  of,  we  lost  ourselves,  and  wandered 
I  know  not  how  many  miles  to  the  right  hand, 
till,  partly  by  that  means,  and  partly  bv  the  oc- 
casion following,  we  came  quite  into  the  coach 
rc»ad  to  Cambridge,  from  London,  by  Bishop- 
Stratford.  The  particular  occasion  that  made 
me  wander  on  was  thus;  the  country  was  all 
open  corn-fields,  no  enclosures;  when,  being  upon 
a  little  rising  ground,  I  bade  him  stop  the  horse, 
for  I  would  get  down,  and  walk  a  little  to  ease 
mv  legs,  being  tired  with  riding  so  long  behind 
without  stirrups;  when  I  was  down,  and  looked 
a  little  about  me,  I  saw  plainly  the  great  white 
road,  which  we  should  have  gone,  at  near  two 
miles  from  us. 

On  a  sudden,  looking  a  little  back  to  my  left 
upon  that  road,  I  saw  four  or  five  horsemen 
riding  full  speed,  some  a  good  way  before  the 
other,  and  hurrying  on,  as  people  in  a  full  pursuit. 

It  immediately  struck  me.  "  Ha  1  brother  Jack,** 
says  I,  "  get  off  the  horse  thb  moment,  and  adi 
why  afterwards;*'  so  he  jumps  off.  '*  What  is  the 
matter  ?**  says  he.  **  The  matter  P  says  I;  "  look 
yonder ;  it  is  well  we  have  lost  our  way ;  do  you 
see  how  they  ride?  they  are  pursuing  us,  you  may 
depend  upon  it;  either,**  says  I,  "you  are  pur- 
sued  from  the  last  village  for  the  two  shirts,  or 
from  Puckeridge  for  the  horse.  *'  He  had  so  much 
presence  of  mind,  that,  without  my  mentioning 
It  to  him,  he  puts  back  the  horse  behind  a  great 
white  thorn-bush,  which  grew  just  by  him ;  so 
they  could  by  no  means  see  the  horse,  which,  we 
being  just  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  might  other- 


wise have  done,  and  so  have  pursued  thai  way  at 
a  venture. 

But  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  see  the 
horse,  so  wf^  it  as  impossible  for  them  to  see  ns 
at  that  distance,  who  sat  down  on  the  ground  to 
loifik  at  them  the  more  securely. 

The  road  windmg  about,  we  saw  them  a  great 
way,  and  they  rode  as  fiist  as  they  could  make 
their  horses  go.  When  we  found  they  were  gone 
quite  out  of  sight,  we  mounted,  and  made  the 
best  of  our  way  also;  and  indeed,  theogfa  we 
were  two  upon  one  horse,  yet  we  abated  no  speed 
where  the  way  would  adioait  of  it,  not  inquiring 
of  anybody  the  way  to  anywhere,  till,  after  abont 
two  hours*  riding,  we  came  toatown,  whidi,  upon 
inquiry,  they  called  Chesterford;  and  here  we 
stopped,  and  asked  not  our  way  to  any  place,  bat 
whither  that  road  went,  and  were  told  it  was  the 
coach  road  to  Cambridge ;  also  that  it  was  the 
way  to  Newmarket,  to  St  Edmund*s-bary,  to 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  to  Lynn  and  to'  Ely, 
and  the  like. 

We  stayed  here  agood  wbfle, believing  ooraelves 
secure;  and  afterwards,  towards  evening,  went 
forward  to  a  place  called  Bourn-bridge,  where 
the  road  to  Cambridge  turns  away  out  of  the 
road  to  Newmarket,  and  where  there  are  but  two 
houses  only,  both  of  them  being  inns.  Here  the 
captain  says  to  me,  *'  Hark  ye,  you  see  we  su% 
pursued  towarA  Cambridge,  and  shall  be  stopped 
if  we  go  thither;  now  Newmarket  is  bat  ten 
miles  off,  and  there  we  may  be  safo,  and  perhaps 
get  an  opportunity  to  do  some  business.** 

**  Look  ye,  Jack,*'  said  I,  **  talk  no  more  of 
doing  business,  for  I  will  not  Join  with  you  in 
anything  of  that  kind ;  I  would  lain  get  you  to 
Scotland  before  vou  get  a  halter  about  yonr 
neck ;  I  will  not  have  you  hanged  in  England,  ii 
I  can  help  it,  and  therefore  I  won't  go  to  New. 
mariiet,  unless  you  promise  me  to  take  no  fialae 
steps  there."  *•  Well,**  says  he,  '<if  I  must  not, 
then  I  wont ;  but  I  hope  you  wOI  let  us  get  an- 
other horse,  won't  you,  that  we  may  travel 
faster?**  •*  No,'*  says  I,  •«  I  won't  agree  to  that ; 
but  if  you  will  let  me  send  this  horse  back  foirly, 
I  will  tell  you  how  we  shall  hire  horses  after- 
wards  for  one  stage  or  two,  and  then  take  them 
as  far  as  we  please ;  it  is  only  sending  a  letter  to 
the  owner  to  send  for  him,  and  then,  if  we  are 
stopped,  it  can  do  us  but  little  hurt.** 

•<  You  are  a  wary,  politic  gentleman,"  says  the 
captain,  **but,  I  say,  we  are  better  as  we  are  ; 
for  we  are  out  of  all  danger  of  being  stopped 
on  the  way,  after  we  are  gone  from  this  place.** 

We  had  JDot  parleyed  thus  long,  but,  though 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  came  a  man  to  the 
other  inn  door — for,  as  I  said  above,  there  are  two 
inns  at  that  place, — and  called  for  a  pot  of  beer, 
but  the  people  were  all  in  bed,  and  would  not 
rise ;  he  asked  jthem  if  they  had  seen  two  feU 
lows  come  that  way  upon  one  horse :  the  man 
said  he  bad,  that  they  went  by  in  the  afternoon, 
and  asked  the  wav  to  Cambridge,  but  did  not 
stop  only  to  driiUL  one  mug.  **  O  r  says  he, 
"  are  they  gone  to  Cambridge  ?  Then  rll  be 
with  them  quickly.**  I  was  awake  in  a  little 
garret  of  the  next  inn,  where  we  lodged ;  and 
hearing  the  fellow  call  at  the  door,  got  up,  and 
went  to  the  window,  having  some  uneasiness  at 
every  noise  I  heard ;  and  by  that  means  heard 
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tbe  whole  story.  Now,  the  case  is  plain,  our 
hour  was  not  come,  our  fate  had  determined 
o^er  things  for  us,  and  we  were  to  be  reserved 
for  it ;  the  matter  was  thus :  when  we  first  came 
to  Bourn  bridge,  we  called  at  the  first  house, 
and  asked  the  way  to  Cambridge,  drank  a  mug 
of  beer,  and  went  on,  and  they  might  see  us 
torn  off  to  go  the  way  they  directed ;  but,  night 
coming  on,  and  we  being  very  weary,  we  thought 
we  should  not  find  the  way ;  and  we  came  back 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  went  into  the 
other  house^  being  the  first  as  we  came  back,  as 
that,  where  we  called  before,  was  the  first  as  we 
went  forward. 

You  may  be  assured  I  was  alarmed  now,  as 
indeed  I  had  reason  to  be :  the  captain  was  in 
bed,  and  fost  asleep,  but  I  waked  him,  and 
roosed  him  with  a  noise  that  frightened  him 
enough.  ** Rise,  Jack,**  said  I ;  "we  are  both 
ruin^ ;  they  are  come  after  us  hither."  Indeed, 
1  was  wrong  to  terrify  him  at  that  rate ;  for  he 
started,  and  jumpt  out  of  bed,  and  ran  dlrectlv 
to  the  window,  not  knowing  where  he  was,  and, 
not  quite  awake,  was  just  going  to  jump  out  of 
the  window,  but  I  laid  hold  of  Um.  *'  What  are 
you  going  to  do?**  says  L  "I won't  be  taken,** 
says  he  ;  '^  let  me  alone :  where  are  they  ?** 

This  was  all  confusion ;  and  he  was  so  out  of 
himself  with  the  fright,  and  being  overcome  with 
deep,  that  I  had  much  to  do  'to  prevent  his 
jumping  out  of  the  window :  however,  I  held 
hhn  fost,  and  thoroughly  wakened  him,  and 
then  all  was  weU  again,  and  he  was  presently 
oomposed. 

Tnen  I  told  him  the  story,  and  we  sat  toge- 
ther upon  the  bed-side,  considering  what  we 
should  do :  upon  the  whole,  as  the  fellow  that 
called  was  apparently  gone  to  Cambridge,  we 
had  nothing  to  fear,  but  to  be  quiet  till  day- 
break, and  then  to  mount  and  be  gone. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  day  peeped  we  were  up; 
and  having  happily  informed  ourselves  of  the  road 
the  other  house,  and  being  told  that  the  road  to 
Cambridge  turned  off  on  the  left  hand,  and  that 
the  road  to  Newmarket  lay  straight  forward ;  I 
say,  having  learnt  this,  the  captain  told  me  he 
would  walk  away  on  foot  towiuds  Newmarket ; 
and  so,  when  I  came  to  go  out,  I  should  appear 
as  a  single  traveller ;  and  accordingly  he  went 
out  inamediately,  and  away  he  walked,  and  he 
travelled  so  haid  that,  when  I  came  to  follow,  I 
thought  ooce  that  he  had  dropped  me,  for  though 
I  rode  hard,  I  got  no  sight  of  him  for  an  hour ; 
at  length,  having  passed  the  great  bank  called 
the  devO's-ditch,  I  found  him,  and  took  him  up 
behind  me,  and  we  rode  double  till  we  came  at 
most  to  the  end  of  Newmarket  town.  Just  at  the 
hither  house  in  the  town.,  stood  a  horse  at  a  door, 
just  as  it  was  at  Puckeridgc.  "  Now,**  says  Jack, 
"if  the  horse  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
i  would  have  him,  as  sure  as  we  had  the  other  at 
Puckeridge;**  but  it  would  not  do,  so  he  got 
down,  and  walked  through  tbe  town  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  way. 

He  had  not  got  half  through  the  town,  but  the 
horse,  bavins^  somehow  or  other  got  loose,  came 
trotting  gently  on  by  himself,  and  nobody  follow- 
ing him  ;  the  captain,  an  old  soldier  at  such  work, 
as  §oon  as  the  horse  was  got  a  pretty  way  before 
him,  and  that  he  saw  nobody  followed,  sets  up  a 


run  after  tbe  horse ;  and  the  horse  hearing  him 
follow,  ran  the  faster;  then  the  captain  calls  out, 
"  Stop  the  horse  P  and  by  this  time  the  horse  was 
got  almost  to  the  farther  end  of  the  town ;  the 

Seople  of  tbe  house  where  he  stood  not  missing 
im  all  the  while. 

Upon  his  calling  out,  "  Stop  the  horse  !**  the 
poor  people  of  the  town,  such  as  were  next  at 
hand,  ran  from  both  sides  the  way,  and  stopped 
the  horse  for  him  as  readily  as  could  be,  and  held 
him  for  him  till  he  came  up;  he  very  gravely 
comes  up  to  the  horse,  hits  him  a  blow  or  two, 
and  calls  him  dog  for  running  away ;  gives  the 
man  2d.  that  catched  him  for  him,  mounts,  and 
away  he  comes  after  me. 

This  was  the  oddest  adventure  that  could  havo 
happened,  for  the  horse  stole  the  captain,  the 
captain  did  not  steal  tbe  horse.  When  he  came 
up  to  me,  "  Now.  Colonel  Jack,**  says  he,  "  what 
say  you  to  good  luck  ?  would  you  have  had  me 
refuse  the  horse,  when  he  came  so  civilly  to  ask 
me  to  ride  ?** 

"  No,  no,"  said  I ;  "  you  have  got  this  horse  by 
your  wit,  not  by  design  ;  and  you  mav  go  now,  I 
think ;  you  are  in  a  safer  condition  wan  1  am,  if 
we  are  taken." 

llie  next  question  was,  what  road  we  should 
take?  here  were  four  ways  before  us,  and  we 
were  alike  strangers  to  them  all ;  first  on  the 
right  hand,  and  at  a  kittle  mile  from  the  town,  a 
great  road  went  off  to  St  Edmund*s-bury;  straight 
on,  but  inclining  afterwards  to  the  right,  lay  the 
great  road  to  Barton-mills  and  Tbetford,  and  so 
to  Norwich ;  and  ftill  before  us  lay  a  great  road 
also  to  Brandon  and  Lynn  -,  and  on  the  left  lay  a 
less  road  to  tbe  city  of 'Ely,  and  into  the  Fens. 

In  short,  as  we  knew  not  which  road  to  take, 
nor  which  way  to  get  into  the  great  north  road, 
which  we  had  left,  so  we,  by  mere  unguided 
chance,  took  the  way  to  Brandon,  and  so  to 
Lynn :  at  Brand,  or  Brandon,  we  were  told,  that 
passing  over  at  a  place  called  Downham-bridge, 
we  might  cross  the  fen  country  to  Wisbeach ; 
and  from  thence  go  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
Nyne  to  Peterborough,  and  from  thence  to  Stam- 
ford, where  we  were  in  the  northern  road  again : 
and  likewise,  that  at  Lynn  we  might  go  by  the 
washes  into  Lincolnshire,  and  so  might  travel 
north.  But,  upon  the  whole,  this  was  my  rule, 
that,  when  we  inquired  the  way  to  any  particular 
place,  to  be  sure  we  never  took  the  road,  but 
some  other,  which  the  accidental  discourse  we 
might  have  should  bring  in;  and  thus  we  did 
here ;  for,  having  chiefly  asked  our  way  into  the 
northerp  road,  we  resolved  to  go  directly  for 
Lynn.  — .— , 

CHAPTER  VII. 

FtniTHER  AnVENTURES — TREKS  IS  NO  PESVBNTINO 
MT  COMRADE  PROM  EXERCISING  HIS  TRADE  OP  A 
THIEP — WE  WITNESS  A  WHIPPING  IN  EDINBURGH 
— THE  CAPTAIN  TARES  PRENCH  LEAVE— I  RETURN 
MT  HORSE  TO  THE  PERSON  PROM  WHOM  IT  WAS 
STOLEN  —  LEARN  TO  READ  AND  WRITE  —  I  AM 
HIRED  AND  CHEATED  BT  A  SCOTTISH  MASTER — 
MEET  WITH  THE  CAPTAIN  AGAIN — I  ENLIST  POR 
A  SOLDIER — WE  DESERT — ADVENTURES  THERE- 
UPON. 

We  arrived  here  very  easy  and  safe ;  and,  while 
we  were  considering  of  what  way  we  should  travel 
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next,  we  found  we  were  got  to  a  point,  and  that 
there  was  no  way  now  left  but  that  by  the  washes 
into  Lincolnshire,  and  that  was  represented  as 
very  dangerous ;  so  an  opportunity  offering  of  a 
man  that  was  travelling  over  the  fens,  we  took 
him  for  our  guide,  and  went  with  him  to  Spalding, 
and  from  thence  to  a  town  called  Deeping,  and  so 
to  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire. 

This  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  it  was 
market-day  when  we  came  to  it ;  so  we  put  in  at 
a  little  house  at  the  hither  end  of  the  town,  and 
walked  into  the  town. 

Here  it  was  not  possible  to  restrain  my  captain 
from  playing  his  feats  of  art,  and  my  heart  ached 
for  him ;  I  told  him  I  would  not  go  with  him,  for 
he  would  not  promise  to  leave  off,  and  I  was  so 
terribly  concerned  at  the  apprehension  of  his 
venturous  humour,  that  I  would  not  so  much  as 
stir  out  of  my  lodging;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  per- 
suade him.  He  went  into  the  market,  and  found 
a  mountebank  there,  which  was  what  he  wanted. 
How  be  picked  two  pockets  there  in  one  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  brought  to  our  quarters  a  piece 
of  new  holland  of  eight  or  nine  ells,  a  piece  of 
stuff,  and  played  three  of  four  pranks  more  in  less 
than  two  hours ;  and  how  afterwards  he  robbed  a 
doctor  of  physic,  and  yet  came  off  clear ;  all  this 
I  say,  as  above,  belongs  to  his  story,  not  mine. 

I  scolded  heartily  at  him  when  he  came  back, 
and  told  him  he  would  certainly  ruin  himself,  and 
me  too,  before  he  left  off,  and  threatened  in  so 
many  words  that  I  would  leave  him  and  go  back, 
and  carry  the  horse  to  Puckeridge,  where  we 
borrowed  it,  and  so  go  to  London  by  myself. 

He  promised  amendment  \  but  as  we  resolved 
(now  we  were  in  the  great  road)  to  travel  by 
night,  so  it  being  not  yet  night,  he  rives  me  the 
slip  again,  and  was  not  gone  half  an  hour  but  he 
comes  back  with  a  gold  watch  in  his  hand: 
••  Come,**  says  he,  "why  an*t  you  ready?  I  am 
ready  to  go  as  soon  as  you  will  ;**  and  with  that 
he  pulls  out  the  gold  watch.  I  was  amazed  at 
sucn  a  thing  as  that  in  a  country  town ;  but  it 
seems  there  were  prayers  at  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  evening,  and  he,  placing  himself  as  the 
occasion  directed,  found  the  way  to  be  so  near  a 
lady  as  to  get  it  from  her  side,  and  walked  off 
with  it  unperceived. 

The  same  night  we  went  away  by  moonlight, 
after  having  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the  watch 
cried,  and  ten  guineas  offered  for  it  again ;  he 
would  have  been  glad  of  the  ten  guineas  instead 
of  the  watch,  but  durst  not  venture  to  carry  it 
home.  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  vou  are  afraid,  and  in- 
deed you  have  reason ;  give  it  me,  I  will  venture 
to  carry  it  again  ;**  but  he  would  not  let  me,  but 
told  me  that,  when  we  came  into  Scotland,  we 
might  sell  any  thing  there  without  danger ;  which 
was  true  indeed,  for  there  they  asked  us  no 
questions. 

We  set  out,  as  I  said,  in  the  evening  by  moon- 
light, and  travelled  hard,  the  road  being  very  plain 
and  large,  till  we  came  to  Grantham,  by  which 
time  it  was  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  all  the 
town,  as  it  were,  dead  asleep ;  so  we  went  on  for 
Newark,  which  we  reached  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  there  we  lay  down  and  slept  most 
of  the  day ;  and  by  this  sleeping  so  continually  in 
the  day-time,  I  kept  him  from  doing  a  great  deal 
ot  mischief,  which  he  would  othcrwiM  have  done. 


From  Newark  we  took  advice  of  one  that  was 
accidentally  comparing  the  roads,  and  we  con- 
cluded that  the  road  by  Nottmgbam  would  be  the 
best  for  us  ;  so  we  turned  out  of  the  great  road, 
and  went  up  the  side  of  the  Trent  to  Notting- 
ham :  here  he  played  his  pranks  again  in  a  man- 
ner that  it  was  the  greatest  wonder  imaginable  to 
me  that  he  was  not  surprised,  and  yet  he  came 
off  clear;  and  now  he  had  got  so  many  bulky 
goods  that  he  bought  him  a  portmanteau  to  carry 
them  in.  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  offer  to  re- 
strain  him  any  more,  so  after  this  he  went  on  his 
own  way. 

At  Nottingham,  1  say,  he  had  such  success  as 
made  us  the  hastier  to  be  going  than  otherwise 
we  should  have  been,  lest  we  should  have  been 
baulked  and  should  be  laid  hold  of;  tnm  thence 
we  left  the  road,  Khich  leads  to  the  north  again, 
went  away  by  Mansfield  into  Scarsdale,  in  ^  ork- 
shire. 

I  shall  take  up  no  more  of  my  own  story  witii 
his  pranks ;  they  very  well  merit  to  be  told  by 
themselves,  but  I  shall  observe  only  what  relates 
to  our  journey.  In  a  word,  I  dragged  him  along 
as  fast  as  I  could,  till  I  came  to  Leeds  in  York- 
shire. Here,  though  it  be  a  large  and  populous 
town,  yet  he  could  make  nothing  of  it,  neither 
had  he  any  success  at  Wakefield;  and  he  told 
me,  in  short,  that  the  north- countrj'  people  wer«? 
certainly  all  thieves.  "  Why  so  ?*  said  I ;  "  the 
people  seem  to  be  just  as  other  people  are.'* — 
"  No,  no,"  says  he,  "  they  have  their  eyes  so  about 
them,  and  are  all  so  sharp,  they  look  upon  every- 
body that  comes  near  them  to  be  a  pickpocket, 
or  else  they  would  never  stand  so  upon  their 
guard  ;  and  then  again,**  says  he,  **  they  are  ^ 
poor,  there  is  but  little  to  be  got;  and  I  am 
afraid,**  says  he,  "  the  farther  wo  go  north  we 
shall  find  it  worse.**— «  Well,**  said  I,  "what  do 
you  infer  firom  thence?** — **  I  argue  from  thence," 
says  he, "  that  we  shall  do  nothing  there,  and  I  had 
as  good  go  back  into  the  south  and  be  hanged,  as 
into  the  north  to  be  starved.** 

Well,  we  came  at  length  to  Newcastle  upon 
Tync.  Here,  on  a  market  day,  was  a  great  throng 
of  people,  and  several  of  the  town*s-people  going 
to  market  to  buy  provisions ;  and  here  he  playod 
his  pranks,  cheated  a  shopkeeper  of  1521  or  16/. 
in  goods,  and  got  clear  away  with  them ;  stole  a 
horse,  and  sold  that  he  came  upon,  and  played  so 
many  pranks,  that  I  was  quite  frightened  for  him ; 
1  say  for  him,  for  I  was  not  concerned  for  myst»lf, 
having  never  stirred  out  of  the  house  where  I 
lodged,  at  least  not  with  him,  nor  without  some  or 
other  with  me  belonging  to  the-  inn,  that  might 
give  an  account  of  me. 

Nor  did  I  use  this  caution  in  vain,  for  he  had 
made  himself  so  public  by  his  rogueries,  that  he 
was  waylaid  evei^where  to  be  taiken,  and  had  he 
not  artfully  first  given  out,  that  he  was  come 
from  Scotland,  and  was  going  towards  London, 
inquiring  that  road  and  the  like,  which  amused 
his  pursuers  for  the  first  day,  he  had  been  taken, 
and  in  all  probability  had  been  hanged  there,  but 
by  that  artifice  he  got  half  a  day's  time  of  them ; 
and  yet,  as  it  was,  he  was  put  so  to  it,  that  he 
was  fain  to  plunge,  horse  and  all,  into  the  river 
Tweed  and  swim  over,  and  thereby  made  hU 
escape.  It  was  true  that  he  was  before  upon 
Scots  ground  (as  they  called  it),  and  cuuse- 
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qaently  they  liad  no  power  to  have  carried  him 
off  if  anybody'  had  opposcHl  them ;  yet,  as  they 
were  in  a  full  chase  after  him,  could  they  have 
come  np  with  him,  they  would  have  run  the  risk 
ef  the  nttt  and  they  could  but  have  delivered  him 
up  if  they  had  been  questioned  about  it  How> 
ever,  as  be  got  over  the  Tweed,  and  was  landed 
safe,  they  could  neither  foUow  him,  the  water 
beii^  too  high  at  the  usual  place  of  going  over, 
nor  ooiiild  tl^y  have  attempted  to  have  brought 
him  away  if  they  had  talicn  him :  the  place  where 
be  took  the  river  was  where  there  is  a  ford  below 
Kelso,  but  the  water  being  up,  the  ford  was  not 
passable,  and  he  had  no  time  to  go  to  the  ferry- 
boat, which  is  about  a  furiong  off,  opposite  to 
the  tofwn. 

Having  &us  made  his  escape,  he  went  to 
Kelso,  where  he  had  appointed  me  to  6ome  after 
faim. 

I  followed  with  a  heavy  heart,  expecting  every 
hour  to  meet  him  upon  the  road,  in  the  custody 
of  the  ooostables,  and  such  people,  or  to  hear  of 
faim  in  the  gaol ;  but  when  I  came  to  a  place  on 
the  border,  called  Woller-haugh-head,  there  I  un- 
derstood how  he  had  been  chased,  and  how  he 
had  made  his  escape. 

When  I  came  to  Kelso,  he  was  easy  enough  to 
be  found ;  for  his  having  desperately  swam  the 
Tweed,  a  rapid  and  laiige  river,  made  him  much 
talked  oC  though  it  seems  they  had  not  heard  of 
the  occasion  of  it,  nor  anything  of  his  character ; 
for  he  had  wit  enough  to  conc^  all  that,  and  live 
as  retired  as  he  could  till  I  came  to  hun. 

I  was  not  so  much  rejoiced  at  his  safety  as  1 
was  provoked  at  his  conduct ;  and  the  more,  for 
that  I  could  not  find  he  had  yet  the  least  notion 
of  hia  having  been  void  of  common  sense  with  re- 
spect to  his  circumstances,  as  well  as  contrary  to 
what  he  promised  me.  However,  as  there  was 
DO  beating  anything  into  his  head  by  words,  I 
only  told  him,  that  f  was  glad  he  was  at  last  got- 
ten into  a  ]^ace  of  safety,  and  I  asked  him  then 
how  he  intended  to  manage  himself  in  that  coun- 
try ?  He  said  in  a  few  words,  he  did  not  know 
yet,  be  doubted  the  people  were  very  poor ;  but 
if  they  had  any  money,  he  was  resolved  to  have 
some  of  it. 

"  But  do  you  know  too,"  says  I,  "  that  they 
are  the  severest  people  upon  criminals  of  yonr 
kind  bk  the  worid  ?*  He  did  not  value  that,  he 
said,  in  his  blunt  short  way,  he  would  venture  it ; 
upon  this  I  told  him  that,  seeing  it  was  so,  and 
he  would  run  such  ventures,  I  would  take  my 
leave  of  him,  and  be  gone  back  to  England.  He 
seemed  sullen,  or  rather  it  was  the  roughness  of 
his  untractable  disposition ;  he  said  I  might  do 
what  1  would,  he  would  do  as  he  found  opportu- 
nitT ;  however,  we  did  not  part  immediately,  but 
went  on  towards  the  cafrftal  city ;  on  the  road  we 
fiMiod  too  mudii  poverty,  and  too  few  people,  to 
give  hhn  room  to  expect  any  advantage  in  his 
way ;  and  thouah  he  had  his  eyes  about  him  as 
i  sharp  as  a  hawk,  yet  he  saw  plainly  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done ;  for  as  to  the  men,  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  much  money  about  them ;  and 
for  the  women,  their  dress  was  such,  that  had 
they  any  money,  or  indeed  any  pockets,  it  was 
imposiible  to  come  at  them ;  for,  wearing  large 
pMdi  about  them,  and  down  to  theb  knees,  they 


were  wrapped  up  so  close,  that  there  was  no 
coming  to  make  the  least  attempt  of  that  kind. 

Kelso  was  indeed  a  good  town,  and  had  abun- 
dance of  people  in  it ;  and  yet,  though  he  staid 
one  Sunday  there,  and  saw  the  church,  which  is 
verv  large,  and  thronged  with  people ;  yet,  as  he 
told  me,  there  was  not  one  woman  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  church  with  any  other  dress  than  a  plaid, 
except  in  two  pews,  which  belonged  to  some  noble- 
men, and  who,  when  they  came  out,  were  so  sur- 
rounded with  footmen  and  servants,  that  there  was 
no  coming  near  them,  any  more  than  there  was 
any  coming  near  the  king  surrounded  by  his 
Guards. 

We  set  out  therefore  with  this  discouragement, 
which  I  was  secretiv  glad  of,  and  went  forward 
for  Edinburgh.  All  the  way  thither  we  went 
through  no  considerable  town,  and  it  was  but 
very  coarse  travelling  for  us,  who  were  strangers ; 
for  we  met  with  waters  which  were  very  dan- 
gerous to  pass,  by  reason  of  hasty  rains,  at  a 
place  callea  Lauderdale,  and  where  my  captain 
was  really  in  danger  of  drowning,  his  horse  being 
driven  down  by  the  stream,  and  fell  under  him, 
by  which  he  wetted  and  spoiled  his  stolen  goods, 
that  he  brought  from  Newcastle,  and  which  ho 
had^kept  dry  strangely,  by  holding  them  up  in 
his  arms,  when  he  swam  the  Tweed ;  but  here  it 
wanted  but  little,  that  he  and  his  horse  had  been 
lost,  not  so  much  by  the  depth  of  the  water,  as 
the  fury  of  the  current ;  but  he  had  a  proverb  in 
his  fovour,  and  he  got  out  of  the  water,  though 
with  difficulty  enough,  not  being  born  to  be 
drowned,  as  I  shall  observe  afterwards  in  its 
place. 

We  came  to  Edinburgh,  the  third  day  fVom 
Kelso,  havinff  stopped  at  an  inn  one  whole  day, 
at  a  place  called  Soutra-hill,  to  dry  our  goods  and 
refresh  ourselves.  We  were  oddly  saluted  at 
Edinburgh,  the  next  day  after  we  came  thither; 
my  captoin  having  a  desire  to  walk,  and  look 
about  him,  asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  see  the 
town?  I  told  him  yes;  so  we  went  out,  and 
coming  through  a  gate,  that  they  call  the  Nether- 
bow,  into  the  great  High  street,  which  went  up 
to  the  Cross,  we  were  surprised  to  see  it  thronged 
with  an  infinite  number  of  people :  Ay  (says  my 
captain)  this  will  do ;  however,  as  I  had  made 
him  promise  to  make  no  adventures  that  day, 
otherwise  I  tol^  him  I  would  not  go  out  with  him, 
so  I  held  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  would  not  let 
him  stir  from  me. 

Then  we  came  up  to  the  Market-cross,  and 
there,  besides  the  great  number  of  people  who 
passed  and  repassed,  we  saw  a  great  parade,  or 
kind  of  meeting,  like  an  Exchange  of  gentlemen, 
of  all  ranks  and  qualities,  and  this  encouraged 
my  captain  again,  and  he  pleased  himself  with 
that  sight. 

It  was  while  we  were  looking  and  wondering  at 
what  we  saw  here  that  we  were  surprised  with  a 
fflght  which  we  little  expected.  We  observed  the 
people  running  on  a  sudden,  as  to  see  some 
strange  thing  just  coming  along,  and  strange  it 
was,  indeed ;  for  we  saw  two  men  naked  from  the 
waist  upwards  run  by  us  as  swift  as  the  wind,  and 
we  imagined  nothing  but  that  it  was  two  men 
running  a  race  for  some  mightv  wager.  On  a 
sudden  we  found  two  long  small  ropes  or  lines, 
which  hung  down  at  first,  pulled  strait,  and  the 
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two  racers  stopped,  and  stood  still  one  close  by 
the  other.  We  could  not  imagine  what  this 
meant ;  but  the  reader  may  judge  at  our  surprise 
when  we  found  a  man  follow  alter  who  had  the 
ends  of  both  those  lines  in  his  hands,  and  who, 
when  he  came  up  to  them,  gave  each  of  them  two 
frightful  lashes  with  a  wire-whip,  or  lash,  which 
he  held  in  the  other  hand;  and  then  the  two 
poor  naked  wretches  run  on  again  to  the  length 
Af  their  line  or  tether,  where  they  waited  for  the 
like  salutation ;  and  in  this  manner  they  danced 
the  length  of  the  whole  street,  which  is  about  half 
A  mile. 

This  was  a  dark  prosnect  to  my  captain,  and 
put  him  in  mind,  not  only  of  what  he  was  to  ex- 
pect if  he  made  a  slip  in  the  way  of  his  profession 
In  this  place,  but  also  of  what  he  had  suffered 
when  he  was  but  a  boy  at  the  famous  place  called 
Bridewell 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  as  we  saw  the  execu- 
tion, so  we  were  curious  to  examine  into  the 
crime  too ;  and  we  asked  a  young  fellow  who 
stood  near  us  what  the  two  men  had  done  for 
which  they  suffered  that  punishment  ?  The  fel- 
low, an  unhi^py  ill-natured  Scotchman,  per- 
ceived by  our  speech  that  we  were  Englishmen, 
and  bv  our  question  that  we  were  strangers,  told 
OS,  with  a  malicious  wit,  that  they  were  two  Eng- 
lishmen, and  that  they  were  whipped  so  for  pick- 
ing pockets  and  other  petty  thieveries,  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  to  be  sent  away  over  the 
border  into  England. 

Now  this  was  ever^  word  of  it  false,  and  was 
only  formed  by  his  nimble  invention  to  insult  us 
as  Englishmen ;  for,  when  we  inquired  further, 
they  were  both  Scotchmen,  and  were  thus  scourged 
for  the  usual  offences  for  which  we  .give  the  like 
punishment  in  England ;  and  the  man  who  held 
the  line  and  scourged  them  was  the  city  hang- 
man, who,  by  the  way,  is  there  an  officer  of  note, 
has  a  constant  salary,  and  b  a  man  of  substance ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  a  most  dexterous  fellow  in 
his  office,  and  makes  a  great  deal  of  money  of  his 
employment. 

This  sight,  however,  was  very  shocking  to  us ; 
and  my  captain  turned  to  me ;  "  Come,"  says  he, 
**  let  us  go  away ;  I  won^t  stay  here  any  longer." 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  but  did  not  think 
he  had  meant  or  intended  what  he  said ;  how- 
ever, we  went  back  to  oar  quarters,  and  kept 
pretty  much  within,  only  that  m  the  evenings  we 
walked  about.  But  even  then  my  captain  found 
no  employment,  no  encouragement ;  two  or  three 
times,  indeed,  he  made  a  prize  of  some  mercery 
and  millinery  goods ;  but  when  he  had  them  he 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  them,  so  that,  in  short, 
he  was  forced  to  be  honest,  in  spite  of  his  good 
will  to  be  otherwise. 

We  remained  here  about  a  month ;  when,  on  a 
andden,  my  captain  was  gone,  horse  and  all,  and 
I  knew  nothing  what  was  become  of  him,  nor,  did 
I  ever  see  or  hear  of  him  for  eighteen  moqths 
after,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  leave  the  least  qotice 
for  me  either  v^ther  he  was  gone  or  whether  he 
would  return  to  Edinbuigh  again  or  no. 

I  took  his  leaving  me  veir  heinously,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  witn  myself,  being  a  stranger  in 
the  place ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  my  money 
abated  apace  toa  I  had  for  the  most  part  of  this 
time  my  horse  upon  my  own  hands  to  keep ;  and. 


as  horses  yield  but  a  sorry  price  in  Scotland,  I 
found  no  opportunity  to  make  much  of  him ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  had  a  secret  resolution,  if  I 
had  gone  back  to  England,  to  have  restored  him 
to  the  owner  at  Puckeridge,  by  Ware ;  and  so  I 
should  have  wronged  him  of  nothing,  but  of  the 
use  of  him  for  so  long  a  time.  But  I  found  an 
occasion  to  answer  all  my  designs  about  the  horse 
to  advantage. 

There  came  a  man  to  the  stabler  {so  they  call 
the  people  at  Edinbuiigh  that  take  in  horses  to 
keep)  and  wanted  to  knoW  if  be  could  hear  of  any 
return  horses  for  England.  My  landlord  (so  we 
called  him)  came  bluntly  to  me  one  day,  and 
asked  me  if  my  horse  was  my  own.  It  was  an 
odd  question,  as  my  circumstances  stood,  and 
puzzled  me  at  first,  and  I  asked  why,  and  what 
was  the  ipatter.  "  Because,'*  says  he,  "  if  it  be 
a  hired  horse  in  England,  as  Is  often  the  case  with 
Englishmen  who  come  to  Scotland,  I  could  help 
you  to  send  it  back,  and  get  you  something  for 
riding.**    So  he  expressed  himselt 

I  was  very  glad  of  the  occasion ;  and,  in  short, 
took  security  there  of  the  person  for  ddivering 
the  horse  safe  and  sound,  and  had  l^s.  steriing* 
for  the  riding  him.  Upon  this  agreement  I  gave 
order  to  leave  the  horse  at  the  Falcon  at  Pucke- 
ridge, and  where  I  h^ard,  many  years  after,  that 
he  was  honestly  left,  and  that  the  owner  had  him 
again,  but  had  nothing  for  the  loan  of  him. 

Being  thus  eased  of  the  expense  of  my  horse,, 
and  having  nothing  at  all  to  do,  I  began  to  oon^ 
sider  with  myself  what  would  become  of  me,  and 
what  I  could  turn  my  hand  to :  I  had  not  much 
diminished  my  stock  of  money,  for  though  I  was 
all  the  way  so  wary,  that  I  would  not  join  vdth  my 
captain  in  his  desperate  attempts,  yet  I  made  na 
scruple  to  live  at  his  expense,  which,  as  I  came 
out  of  England  only  to  keep  him  company,  had 
been  but  just,  had  I  not  known  that  all  he  had  to 
spend  upon  me  was  what  he  robbed  honest  people 
of,  and  that  I  was  all  that  while  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods ;  but  I  was  not  come  so  far  then  as 
to  scruple  thut  part  at  alL 

In  the  next  place,  I  was  not  so  anxious  about 
my  money  running  low,  because  I  knew  what  a 
reserve  I  had  made  at  London ;  but  still  I  was  very 
willing  to  have  engaged  in  any  honest  employment 
for  a  uvelihood ;  for  I  was  sick  indeed  of  the  wan- 
dering  life  which  I  had  led,  and  was  resolved  to 
thieve  no  more ;  but  then  two  or  three  things, 
which  I  had  offered  me,  I  lost,  because  I  could  not 
write  or  read. 

This  afflicted  me  a  great  while  very  much ;  but 
the  stabler,  as  I  have  called  him,  delivered  me 
from  my  anxiety  that  way,  by  bringing  me  to  an 
honest,  but  poor  young  man,  who  undertook  to 
teach  me  both  to  write  and  read,  and  in  a  little 
time  too,  and  for  a  small  expense,  if  I  would  take 
pains  at  it.  I  promised  all  possible  diligence,  and 
to  work  I  went  with  it,  but  found  the  writing 
much  more  difficult  to  me  than  the  reading. 

However,  in  half  a  year's  time,  or  thereabouts, 
I  could  read  and  write  too,  tolerably  well,  inso- 
much that  I  began  to  think  I  was  now  fit  for  bu- 
siness ;  and  I  got  by  it  into  the  service  of  a  certain 
officer  of  the  customs,  who  employed  me  for  a 
time,  but  as  he  set  me  to  do  little  but  pass  and 
repass  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  with  the 
acoompts  which  he  kept  for  the  fanners  of  the 
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customs  there,  leavinff  me  to  live  at  my  own  ex- 
pense till  my  wages  would  be  due,  I  run  out  the 
tittle  money  I  had  left,  in  clothes  and  subsistence, 
and  a  little  before  the  year's  end,  when  I  was  to 
have  \2L  EnffUsh  money,  truly  my  master  was 
turned  out  of  his  place;  and,  which  was  worse, 
having  been  charged  with  some  misapplications, 
was  obUged  to  take  shelter  in  England,  and  so  we 
that  were  servants,  for  there  were  three  of  us, 
were  left  to  shift  for  ourselves. 

This  was  a  hard  case  forme  in  a  strange  place, 
and  I  was  reduced  by  It  to  the  last  extremity.  I 
might  have  eone  for  England,  an  English  ship 
behig  there,  the  master  of  which  proffered  me  to 
give  me  my  passage  (upon  telling  him  my  dis- 
tress) and  to  take  my  word  for  the  payment  of 
10s.  when  I  came  there ;  but  my  captain  appeared 
jnst  then  under  new  circumstances,  which  obliged 
him  not  to  go  away,  and  I  was  loth  to  leave  him ; 
it  seems  we  were  yet  farther  to  take  our  fate  toge- 
ther. 

I  have  mentioned  that  he  left  me,  and  that  I 
saw  him  do  more  for  eighteen  months :  his  rambles 
and  adventures  were  many  in  that  time  ;  he  went 
to  Glasgow,  played  some  remarkable  pranks  there, 
escaped  almost  miraculously  from  the  gallows,  got 
over  to  Ireland,  wandered  about  there,  turned  ra- 
paree,  and  did  some  villanous  things  there,  and 
escaped  from  Londonderry,  over  to  the  HigUands 
in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  about  a  month  be- 
fore I  was  left  destitute  at  Leith,  by  my  master, 
behold  I  my  noble  Captain  Jack  came  in  there,  on 
board  the  ferry-boat  from  Fife,  being,  after  all  ad- 
ventures and  successes,  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  foot  soldier,  in  a  body  of  recruits  raised  In  the 
north  for  the  regiment  of  Douglas. 

Aft^  my  disaster,  being  reduced  almost  as  low 
as  my  captain,  I  found  no  better  shift  before  me, 
at  least  for  the  present,  than  to  enter  myself  a 
soldier  too ;  and  thus  we  were  ranked  together, 
with  each  of  us  a  musquet  upon  our  shoulders, 
and,  I  confess,  that  thing  did  not  sit  so  ill  upon  me 
as  I  thought  at  first  it  would  have  done;  for, 
though  I  fared  hard,  and  lodged  ill  (tor  the  last 
especially  is  the  fote  of  poor  soldiers  m  that  part 
of  the  world),  yet  to  me,  that  had  been  used  to 
lodge  on  the  ashes  in  the  glass-house,  this  was  no 
great  matter ;  I  had  a  secret  satisfiiction  at  being 
now  under  no  necessity  of  stealing,  and  living  in 
fear  of  a  prison,  and  of  the  lash  of  the  hangman ; 
a  thing  which,  from  the  time  I  saw  it  in  Edin- 
bnrgh«  was  so  terrible  to  me,  that  I  oould  not 
thii&.  of  it  without  horror;  and  it  was  an  inex- 
pressible  ease  to  my  mind  that  I  was  now  in  a 
certain  way  of  living,  which  was  honest,  and  which 
I  could  say,  was  not  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 

¥^haftever  was  my  satisfaction  in  that  part,  yet 
other  circumstances  did  not  equally  concur  to 
make  this  life  suit  me;  for  after  we  had  been 
aboai  six  months  in  this  figure,  we  were  informed 
that  the  recruits  were  all  to  march  for  England, 
and  to  be  shipped  off  at  Newcastle,  or  at  Hull,  to 
join  the  regiment,  which  was  then  in  Flanders. 

I  should  tell  yon,  that,  before  this,  I  was  ex- 
tremdy  delighted  with  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  I 
took  the  exercise  so  naturally,  that  the  sergeant 
that  taught  us  to  handle  our  arms,  seeing  me  so 
ready  at  it,  asked  me  if  I  had  never  carried  arms 
before :  I  told  him  no;  at  which  he  swore,  though 
jesting,  tbey  call  yon  colonel,  says  he,  and  I  be- 


lieve you  will  be  a  colonel,  or  you  must  be  some 
coIonePs  bastard,  or  you  would  never  handle  your 
arms  as  you  do,  at  once  or  twice  showing.*' 

This  pleased  me  extremely,  and  encouraged  me, 
and  I  was  mightDy  taken  with  the  life  of  a  soldier ; 
but  when  the  captain  came  and  told  me  the  news, 
tluit  we  were  to  march  for  England,  and  to  be 
shipped  off  for  Flanders  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
I  was  surprised  very  much,  and  new  thoughts  be- 
gan to  come  in  my  mind ;  as,  first,  my  captaiii's 
condition  was  particular,  for  lie  durst  not  appear 
publicly  at  Newcastle,  as  he  must  have  done  if  he 
had  marched  with  the  battalion  (for  they  were  a 
body  of  above  400,  and  therefore  called  themselves 
a  battalion,  though  they  were  but  recruits,  and 
belonged  to  the  several  companies  abroad),  I  say, 
he  must  have  marched  with  them,  and  been  pub- 
licly seen,  in  which  case  he  would  have  been  ap- 
prehended, and  delivered  up;  in  the  next  place,  I 
remembered  that  I  had  almost  100/.  in  money  in 
London,  and  if  it  should  have  been  asked  all  the 
soldiers  in  the  regiment,  which  of  them  would  go 
to  Flanders  a  private  sentinel  if  they  had  100/. 
in  their  pockets,  I  believe  none  of  them  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative ;  100/.  being  at  that  time 
suflScicnt  to  buy  colours  in  any  new  regiment^ 
thoufl[h  not  in  that  regiment,  which  was  on  an  old 
estamishment :  this  whetted  my  ambition,  and  I 
dreamt  of  nothing  but  being  a  gentleman  ofiScer, 
as  well  as  a  gentleman  soldier. 

These  two  circumstances  concurring,  I  began 
to  be  very  uneasy  and  very  unwilling  in  ray 
thoughts  to  go  over  a  poor  musqueteer  into  Flan- 
ders, to  be  knocked  on  the  head  at  the  tune  of 
ds.  6d.  a  week  :  whfle  I  was  daily  musing  on  the 
drcurostances  of  being  sent  away,  as  above,  and 
considerii%  what  to  do,  my  captain  comes  to  me 
one  evening ;  "  Hark  ye.  Jack,"  says  he,  "  I  must 
speak  with  you ;  let  us  take  a  walk  in  the  fields  a 
little  out  from  the  houses."  We  were  quartered 
at  a  place  called  Park-end,  near  the  town  of 
Dunbar,  about  twenty  miles  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  river 
Tweed,  the  nearest  way. 

We  walked  together  here,  and  talked  seriously 
upon  the  matter;  the  captain  told  me  how  his 
case  stood,  and  that  he  durst  not  march  with  the 
battalion  into  Newcastle;  that  if  he  did,  he 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  ranks  and  tried  for  his 
life,  and  that  I  knew  as  well  as  he.  **  I  could  go  pri- 
vately to  Newcastle,"  says  he,  **  and  go  through  the 
town  well  enough,  but  to  go  publicly  is  to  run  into 
thejawsofdestruction."—"  Well,"  says  I,  "that is 
very  true,  but  what  will  you  do?"—"  Do  r  says 
he,  "  do  you  think  I  am  so  bound  by  honour,  as 
a  gentleman  soldier,  that  I  will  be  hanged  for 
them  ?  No,  no,"  says  he, "  I  am  resolved  to  be  gone, 
and  I  would  have  you  go  with  us." — "  What  do 
you  mean  by  us?"  said  I. — "Why,  here  b  an- 
other honest  fellow,  an  Englishman  also,"  says 
he,  "  that  is  resolved  to  desert  too,  and  he  has 
been  a  long  while  in  the  service,  and  says  he 
knows  how  we  shall  be  used  abroad,  and  he  will 
not  go  to  Flanders,"  says  he,  "  not  he." 

"Why,"  says  I,  "  you  will  be  shot  to  death  for 
deserters  if  you  are  taken,  and  they  will  send  out 
scouts  for  you  in  the  morning  all  over  the  coun- 
try, so  that  you  will  certainly  fall  into  their 
hands." — "  As  for  that,"  says  he,  "  my  comrade 
is  thoroughlv  acquainted  with  the  way,  and  has 
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undertaken  to  bring  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
before  they  can  come  up  with  us,  and  when  we 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  they  can*t 
take  us  up." 

"  And  when  would  you  go  away  ?"  says  I. 

"  This  minute,"  says  he ;  "  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
'tis  a  fine  moon  shining  night." 

"  I  have  none  of  my  baggage,"  says  I ;  "  let 
me  go  back  and  fetch  my  linen,  and  other 
things." 

**  Your  linen  is  not  much,  I  suppose,"  says  he, 
"  and  we  shall  easily  get  more  in  England  the  old 
way." 

"  No,**  says  I,  **  no  more  of  your  old  ways ;  it 
has  been  owing  to  those  old  ways  that  we  are  now 
in  such  a  strait" 

"  Well,  well,"  "says  he,  "  the  old  ways  are  bet- 
ter than  this  starving  life  of  a  gentleman,  as  we 
call  it." 

"  But,"  says  I,  **  we  have  no  money  in  our 
pockets,  how  shall  we  travel  ?" 

**  I  have  a  little,"  says  the  captain ;"  enough  to 
help  us  on  to  Newcastle,  and  if  we  can  get  none 
by  the  way,  we  will  get  some  collier  ship  to  take 
OS  in,  and  carry  us  to  London  by  sea." 

**  I  like  that  the  best  of  all  the  measures  you 
have  laid  yet,"  said  I ;  and  so  I  consented  to  go, 
and  went  off  with  him  immediately.  The  cun- 
ning rogue  having  lodged  hb  comrade  a  mile  off 
under  the  hills,  had  dragged  me  bv  talking  with 
him  by  little  and  little  that  way,  till  just  when  I 
consented,  he  was  in  sight,  and  he  said,  "  Look, 
there's  my  comrade  P'  whom  I  knew  presently, 
having  seen  him  among  the  men. 

Bping  thus  gotten  under  the  hOIs,  and  a  mile 
off  the  way,  and  the  day  just  shut  in,  we  kept  on 
apace,  resolving,  if  possible,  to  get«  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  pursuers  before  they  should  miss 
us,  or  know  anything  of  our  being  gone. 

We  plied  our  time  so  well,  and  travelled  so 
hard,  that  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were 
at  a  little  village,  whose  name  I  forget ;  but  they 
told  us  that  wo  were  within  eight  miles  of  the 
Tweed ;  and  that  as  soon  as  we  should  be  over 
the  river  we  were  on  English  ground. 

We  refreshed  a  little  here,  but  marched  on 
with  but  little  stay ;  however  it  was  half  on  hour 
past  eight  in  the  morning  before  wo  reached  the 
Tweed,  so  it  was  at  least  twelve  miles,  when  they 
tuld  us  it  was  but  eight.  Here  we  overtook  two 
more  of  the  same  regiment,  who  had  deserted 
from  Haddington,  where  another  part  of  the  re- 
cruits were  quartered. 

These  were  Scotchmen,  and  very  poor,  having 
not  one  penny  in  their  pockets ;  and  had  no  more 
when  they  made  their  escape  but  88.  between 
them  ;  and  when  they  saw  us,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  df  the  same  regiment,  they  took  us  to  be 
pursuers,  and  that  wc  came  to  lay  hold  of  them ; 
upon  which  they  stood  upon  their  defence,  having 
the  regiment  swords  on,  as  we  had  also,  but  none 
of  tlie  mounting  or  clothing ;  for  we  were  not  to 
receive  the  clothing  till  we  came  to  the  regiment 
in  Flanders. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  made  them  under- 
stand  that  we  were  in  the  same  circumstances 
with  themselves,  and  so  we  soon  became  one  com- 
pany ;  and  after  resting  some  time  on  the  English 
side  of  the  river  (for  we  were  heartily  tired,  and 
the  others  were  as  much  fatigued  as  we  were),  I 


say,  after  resting  awhile,  we  set  forward  towards 
Newcastle,  whither  we  resolved  to  go  to  get  our 
passage  by  sea  to  London ;  for  we  had  not  money 
to  hold  us  out  any  farther. 

Our  money  was  ebbed  very  low ;  for,  though  I 
had  one  piece  of  gold  in  my  pocket,  which  I  kept 
reserved  for  the  last  extremity,  yet  it  was  but 
half-a-guinea,  and  my  captain  had  borne  all  our 
charges  as  fiur  as  his  money  would  go,  so  that 
when  we  came  to  Newcastle,  we  hcul  but  six- 
pence left  in  all  to  help  ourselves,  and  the  two 
Scots  had  begged  their  way  all  along  the  road. 

We  contrived  to  come  into  NewcasUein  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  and  even  then  we  durst  not  ven- 
ture mto  the  public  part  of  the  town,  but  made 
down  towards  the  river,  something  below  the 
town,  where  some  glass-houses  stand :  here  we 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  ourselves ;  but,  guided 
by  our  &te,  we  put  a  good  fiice  upon  the  matter, 
and  went  into  an  alehouse,  sat  down,  and  called 
for  a  pint  of  beer. 

The  house  was  kept  by  a  woman  only,  that  Is 
to  say,  we  saw  no  other ;  and,  as  she  appeared 
very  frank,  and  entertained  us  cheerfully,  we  at 
last  told  our  condition,  and  asked  her  if  she  could 
not  help  us  to  some  kind  master  of  a  collier,  that 
would  give  us  a  passage  to  London  bv  sea.  The 
subtle  devil,  who  immediately  found  us  proper 
fish  for  her  hook,  gave  us  the  kindest  words  in 
the  world,  and  told  us  she  was  heartily  sorry  she 
had  not  seen  us  one  day  sooner ;  that  there  was 
a  collier  master,  of  her  particular  acquaintance, 
that  went  away  but  with  the  morning  tide,  that 
the  ship  was  ^len  down  to  Shields,  but  she  be- 
lieved was  hardly  over  the  bar  yet,  and  she  would* 
send  to  his  house  and  see  if  he  was  gone  on 
board,  for  sometimes  the  masters  do  not  go  away 
till  a  tide  after  the  ship,  and  she  was  sure,  if  he 
was  not  gone,  she  could  prevail  on  him  to  take 
us  all  in ;  but  then  she  was  afraid  we  must  go  oa 
board  immediately,  the  same  night. 

We  begged  her  to  send  to  his  hoose,  for  we 
knew  not  what  to  do,  and  if  she  could  oblige  him 
to  take  iM  on  board,  we  did  not  care  what  time  of 
ofght  it  was;  for,  as  we  had  no  money,  we  had 
no  lodgfaig*  and  we  wanted  nothing  but  to  be  on 
bonni* 

We  looked  upon  this  as  a  mighty  favour,  that 
she  sent  to  the  master's  house,  and  to  our  greater 
joy  she  brought  us  word  about  an  hour  after,  that 
he  was  not  gone,  and  was  at  a  tavern  in  the  town, 
whither  his  boy  had  been  to  fetch  him ;  and  that 
he  had  tent  word  he  would  call  there  in  the  way 
home. 

This  was  all  in  our  favour,  and  we  were  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  it.  About  an  hour  after, 
the  landlady  being  in  the  room  with  us,  her  maid 
brings  us  word  the  master  was  below ;  so  down 
she  goes  to  him,  telling  us  she  would  go  and  tell 
htm  our  case,  and  see  to  persuade  him  to  take  us 
all  on  board.  After  some  time  she  oomes  up 
with  him,  and  brings  him  into  the  room  to  us: 
''Where  are  these  honest  gentlemen  soldiers,** 
says  he,  **  that  are  in  such  distress?"  We  stood 
all  up  and  paid  oar  respects  to  him.  "  Well, 
gentlemen,  and  is  all  your  money  spent  ?" 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  one  of  our  company,  "and 
we  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  sir.  If  voq 
will  give  us  a  passage ;  we  shall  be  very  wilfing 
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fo.do  anything  we  can  in  the  ship,  though  we  are 
not  seamen." 

*'  Why,**  says  he,  "  were  none  of  you  ever  ot  sea 
in  your  liTes  ? 

•'  No,*  says  we,  "not  one  of  us." 

**  Yon  will  he  ahle  to  do  me  no  service  then,** 
says  he,  **  for  you  will  he  all  sick.  Well,  however,*' 
says  he,  '*for  my  good  landlady's  sake  here,  1*11 
do  it ;  but  are  you  all  ready  to  go  on  board,  for  I 
go  on  board  this  very  night?** 

**  Yes,  8ur,'*  says  we  again,  **  we  are  ready  to 
go  this  minute.** 

•*  No,  no,"  says  he  very  khidly,  "  well  drink 
together ;  come,  landlady,**  savs  he,  "  make  these 
bcmest  gentlemen  a  sneaker  of  punch.** 

We  looked  at  one  another,  for  wc  knew  we  had 
no  money,  and  he  perceived  it ;  "  Come,  come," 
says  he,  **  don't  be  concerned  at  your  having  no 
money ;  my  landlady  here  and  I  never  part  with 
dry  lips.  Come,  good  wife,*'  says  he,  "  make  the 
punch  as  1  bid  you.*' 

We  thanked  htm,  and  said,  '*  God  bless  you, 
noble  captain,**  a  hundred  times  over,  being  over- 
joyed with  such  good  luck.  While  we  were  drink- 
ing the  punch  he  calls  the  landlady ;  **  Come,** 
says  he,  "  Til  step  home  and  take  my  things,  and 
bid  them  good-bye,  and  order  the  boat  to  come 
at  high  water  and  take  me  up  here ;  and  pray, 
good  wife,"  says  he,  "get  me  something  for  sup- 
per ;  sure,  if  I  can  give  these  honest  men  their 
passage,  I  may  give  them  a  bit  of  victuals  too ;  it 
may  be  they  ha*nt  had  much  for  dinner." 

With  this  away  he  went,  and  in  a  little  while 
we  heurd  the  Jack  agoing,  and  one  of  us  going 
down  stairs  for  a  spy,  brought  us  word  there  was 
a  good  leg  of  mutton  at  the  fire :  in  less  than  an 
hour  our  captain  came  again,  and  came  up  to  us, 
and  blamed  us  that  we  had  not  drank  all  the 
punch  out;  "  Come,"  8ayshe,**don*t  be  bashful, 
when  that  is  out  we  can  have  another ;  when  I 
am  obliging  poor  men,  I  love  to  do  it  handsomely. " 

We  drank  on,  and  drank  the  ^unch  out,  and 
more  was  brought  up,  and  he  pushed  it  about 
apace;  and  then  came  up  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  T 
need  not  say  that  we  eat  heartily,  being  told 
several  times  that  we  should  pay  nothing ;  after 
supper  was  done,  he  bids  my  landlady  adi  if  the 
boat  was  come?  And  she  brought  word  no,  it 
was  not  high  water  by  a  good  deal.  'No,'*  says 
he!  "Well,  then,  give  us  some  more  punch." 
So  more  punch  was  brought  in,  and,  as  was  after- 
wards confessed,  something  was  put  into  it,  or 
more  brandy  than  ordinary,  that  by  the  time  the 
punch  was  drunk  out  we  were  all  very  drunk, 
and,  as  for  me,  I  was  asleep; 

About  the  time  that  was  out  we  were  told  the 
boat  was  come ;  so  we  tumbled  out,  almost  over 
one  another,  into  the  boat,  and  away  we  went,  and 
our  captain  witii  us  in  the  boat  Most  of  us, 
if  not  all,  fell  asleep,  till  after  some  time,  though 
bow  much,  or  how  far  going  we  knew  not,  the 
boat  stopped,  and  we  were  waked  and  told  we 
were  at  the  sh{p*s  side,  which  was  true ;  and  with 
much  help,  and  holding  us  for  fear  we  should  fall 
over-board,  we  were  afi  gotten  into  the  ship ;  all 
I  remember  of  it  was  this,  that  as  soon  as  we 
were  on  board  our  captain,  as  we  called  him, 
called  out  thus ;  *'  Here,  boatswain,  take  care  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  give  them  good  cabins,  and 
let  them  turn  hi  and  go  to  sleep,  for  they  are 


very  weary  ;**  and  so  indeed  we  were,  and  very 
drunk  too,  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever  drank 
any  punch  in  my  life. 
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BSCAPB — A    PBBP    INTO    PDTrRITT — ^I    AM    SOLD 

ALONG  WITH  THB  OTHBRS  TO  A   RICH  PLANTBR 

MT  MASTBR  HOLDS  A  LONG  CONVBRSATION  WITH 
MB,  AND  IN  CONSBQUBNCB  OP  MT  GOOD  BBBAVIODB 
PUTS  MB  IN  A  PLACB  OP  TRUST. 

Wbll,  care  was  taken  of  us  according  to  order, 
and  we  were  put  into  very  good  cabins,  where  we 
were  sure  to  go  immediately  to  sleep.  In  the 
meantime  the  ship,  which  was  indeed  just  ready 
to  go,  and  only  on  notice  given  had  come  to  an 
anchor  for  us  at  Shields,  weighed,  stood  over  the 
bar,  and  went  off  to  sea ;  and  when  we  waked, 
and  began  to  peep  abroad,  which  was  not  till  near 
noon  the  next  day,  we  found  ourselves  a  great 
way  at  sea,  the  land  in  sight  indeed,  but  at  a 
great  distance,  and  all  going  merrily  on  for  Lon- 
don, as  we  understood  it ;  we  were  very  well  used 
and  well  satisfied  with  our  condition  for  about 
three  days,  when  we  began  to  hiquire  whether 
we  were  not  almost  come,  and  how  much  longer 
it  would  be  before  we  should  come  into  the  river. 

«  What  river.?**  says  one  of  the  men.  «  Why, 
the  Thames,"  says  my  Captam  Jack.  "  Tho 
Thames !"  says  the  seaman,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  What,  ha*n*t  you  had  time  enough  to 
be  sober  yet  ?"  So  captain  Jack  said  no  more,  but 
looked  about  him  like  a  fool ;  when  awlule  after 
some  other  of  us  asked  the  like  question,  and 
the  seaman,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  cheat, 
began  to  smell  a  trick ;  and  turning  to  the  other 
Englishman  that  came  with  us,  "  Pray,"  says  he, 
"  where  do  you  fancy  you  are  going,  that  you  ask 
so  often  about  it?**— ^*  Why  to  London,**  says  he, 
"where  should  we  be  goin??  We  agreed  with 
the  captain  to  carry  us  to  London." 

"  Not  with  the  captain,"  says  he ;  "  I  dare  say, 
poor  men,  you  are  all  cheated,  and  I  thought  so 
when  I  saw  you  come  abo^^rd  with  that  kidnap- 
puig  rogue  Gillinian ;  poor' men !"  adds  he,  "you 
are  all  betrayed ;  why,  you  are  going  to  Virginia, 
and  the  ship  is  bound  to  Virginia.'* 

The  Englishman  falls  a  storming  and  raving 
like  a  madman,  and  we  gathering  round  him,  let 
any  man  guess,  if  they  can,  what  was  our  sur- 
prise, and  how  we  were  confounded  when  we 
were  told  how  it  was ;  in  short,  wo  drew  our 
swords,  and  began  to  lay  about  us,  and  made  such 
a  noise  and  hurry  in  the  ship  that  at  last  the  sea- 
men were  obliged  to  call  out  for  help.  The  captain 
commanded  us  to  be  disarmed  in  the  first  place, 
which  was  not,  however,  done  without  giving  and 
receiving  some  wounds,  and  afterwards  lie  caused 
us  to  be  brought  to  him  mto  the  great  cabin. 

Here  he  talked  calmly  to  us,  that  he  was  really 
very  sorry  for  what  had  befallen  us  ;  that  he  per- 
ceived we  had  been  trepanned,  and  that  the  fel- 
low who  had  brought  us  on  board  was  a  rogue 
that  was  employed  by  a  sort  of  wicked  merchanU 
not  unlike  himself;  that  he  supposed  he  had  been 
represented  to  us  as  captain  of  the  ship,  and 
i  asked  us  if  it  was  not  so  ?    We  told  hhn  yes,  and 


gave  him  a  large  account  of  ourselves,  and  how 
we  came  to  the  woman's  house  to  inquire  for  some 
master  of  a  collier  to  get  a  passage  to  London, 
and  that  this  man  engaged  to  carry  us  to  London 
in  his  own  ship,  and  the  like,  as  is  related  above. 
He  told  us  he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  be  had 
no  hand  in  it ;  but  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  help 
us,  and  let  us  know  very  plainly  what  our  condition 
was,  namely,  that  we  were  put  on  board  his  ship 
as  servants  to  be  delivered  at  Maryland  to  such 
a  man,  whom  he  named  to  us ;  but  that,  how- 
ever, if  we  would  be  ouiet  and  orderly  in  the  ship, 
he  would  use  us  well  in  the  passage,  and  take 
care  we  should  be  used  well  when  we  came  there, 
and  that  he  would  do  anything  for  us  Uiat  lay  in 
his  power ;  but  if  we  were  unruly  and  refractory, 
we  could  not  expect  but  he  must  take  such  mea- 
sures as  to  oblige  us  to  be  satisfied ;  and  that,  in 
short,  we  must  be  hand-cuffed,  carried  down  be- 
tween the  decks  and  kept  as  prisoners,  for  it  was 
his  business  to  take  care  that  no  disturbance 
must  be  in  the  ship. 

My  captain  raved  like  a  madman,  swore  at 
the  captain,  told  him  he  would  not  fail  to  cut  his 
throat  either  on  board,  or  a^shore,  whenever  he 
came  within  his  reach ;  and  that  if  he  could  not 
do  it  now  he  would  do  it  after  he  came  to  Eng- 
land again,  if  ever  he  durst  show  his  face  there 
again ;  for  he  might  depend  upon  it  if  he  was 
carried  away  to  Virginia  he  should  find  his  way 
to  England  again ;  that  if  it  was  twenty  years 
after  he  would  have  satisfaction  of  him.  *'  Well, 
young  man,**  says  the  captain  smiling,  **  *tls  very 
honestly  said,  and  then  I  must  take  care  of  you 
while  I  have  you  here,  and  afterwards  I  must 
take  care  of  myself.** — **  Do  your  worst,"  says 
Jack  boldly,  **  I'll  pay  you  home  for  it  one  time 
or  other.** — "  I  must  venture  that,  young  man,** 
sajrs  he,  still  calmly,  **  but  for  the  present  you  and 
I  must  talk  a  little ;  so  he  bids  the  boatswain, 
who  stood  near  him,  secure  him,  which  he  did ; 
I  spoke  to  him  to  be  easy  and  patient,  and  that 
the  captain  had  no  hand  in  our  misfortune. 

"  No  hand  in  it !  d— n  him,**  said  he  aloud,  <*  do 
you  think  he  is  not  confederate  in  this  vQlany  ? 
would  any  honest  man  receive  innocent  people 
on  board  his  ship,  and  not  inquire  of  their  circum- 
stances, but  carry  them  away  and  not  speak  to 
them  ?  and  now  he  knows  how  barbarously  we 
are  treated,  why  does  he  not  set  us  on  shore 
a^ain  ?  I  tell  you  he  is  a  villain,  and  none  but 
hun ;  why  does  he  not  complete  his  villany  and 
murder  us,  and  then  he  will  be  free  from  our  re- 
venge ?  but  nothing  else  shall  ever  deliver  him 
from  my  hand^  but  sending  us  to  the  d— 1,  or 
ffoing  thither  himself;  and  I  am  honester  in  tell- 
ing him  so  fairly,  than  he  has  been  to  me,  and 
am  in  no  passion  any  more  than  he  is." 

The  captain  was,  I  say,  a  little  shocked  at  his 
boldness,  for  he  talked  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
same  kind,  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  fire, 
and  yet,  without  any  disorder  in  his  temper ;  in- 
deed I  was  surprised  at  it,  for  I  never  had  heard 
him  talk  so  well,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose  in 
my  life :  the  captain  was,  I  say,  a  little  shocked 
at  it;  however,  he  talked  very  handsomely  to 
him,  and  told  him,  **  Look  ye,  young  man,  I  bear 
with  you  the  more  because  I  am  sensible  your 
case  is  very  hard,  and  yet  I  cannot  allow  your 
threat^niog  me  neither,  and  you  oblige  me  by 


that  to  be  severer  with  you  than  I  intended : 
however,  I  will  do  nothing  to  you  but  what  your 
threatening  my  life    makes  necessary."      The 
boatswain  called  out  to  have  him  to  the  geers,  as 
they  called  it,  and  to  have  him  taste  Uie  cat-o*- 
nino-tails ;  all  which  were  terms  we  did  not  un- 
derstand till  afterwards,  when  we  were  told  he 
should  have  been  whipped  and  'pickled,  for  they 
said  it  was  not  to  be  suffered ;  but  the  captain 
said,  "  No,  no,  the  young  man  has  been  really 
injured,  and  has  reason  to  be  very  much  pro- 
voked ;  but  I  have  not  injured  him,"  says  he ; 
and  then  he  protested  he  had  no  hand  in  it,  that 
he  was  put  on  board,  and  we  also,  by  the  owners' 
agent,  and  for  their  account ;  that  it  was  true 
that  they  did  always  deal  in  servants,  and  carried 
a  great  many  every  voyage ;  but  that  it  was  no 
profit  to  him  as  commander,  but  they  were  always 
put  on  board  by  the  owners,  and  that  it  was  none 
of  his  business  to  inquire  about  them;  and,  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  concerned  in  it,  but  was 
very  much  troubled  at  so  base  a  thing,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  instrumental  to  carry  us  away 
against  our  wills,  if  the  wind  and  the  weather 
would  permit,  he  would  set  us  on  shore  again, 
though,  as  it  blowed  then,  the  wind  being  at  south- 
west, and  a  hard  gale,  and  that  they  were  already 
as  far  as  the  Orkneys,  it  was  impossible. 

But  the  captain  was  the  same  man ;  he  told 
him  that,  let  the  wind  blow  how  it  would,  he 
ought  not  to  carry  us  away  against  our  consents ; 
and  as  to  his  pretences  of  his  owners  and  the 
like,  it  was  saying  of  nothing  to  him,  for  it  was  he, 
the  captain,  tnat  carried  us  away,  and  that  what- 
ever rogue  trepanned  us  on  board  (now ho  knewit) 
he  ought  no  more  tocarry  us  away  than  murder  ns; 
and  that  he  demanded  to  be  set  on  shore,  or  ebe 
he,  the  captain,  was  a  thief  and  a  murderer. 

The  captain  continued  mild  still ;  and  then  I 
put  in  with  an  argument,  that  had  like  to  have 
brought  us  all  back,  if  the  weather  had  not  really 
hindered  it ;  which,  when  I  came  to  understand 
sea  affairs  better,  I  found  was  indeed  so,  and  that 
it  had  been  impossible.  I  told  the  captain  that 
I  was  sorry  that  my  brother  was  so  warm,  but 
that  our  usage  was  villanous,  which  he  oould  not 
deny :  then  I  took  up  the  air  of  what  my  habit 
did  not  agree  with  :  I  told  him  that  we  were 
not  people  to  be  sold  for  slaves,  that  though  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a  circumstance  that 
obliged  us  to  conceal  ourselves,  having  disguised 
ourselves  to  get  out  of  the  army,  as  being  not 
willing  to  go  into  Flanders,  yet  that  we  were 
men  Sf  substance,  and  able  to  discharge  ourselves 
from  the  service  when  it  came  to  that ;  and,  to 
convince  him  of  it,  I  told  him  I  would  give  him 
sufllcient  security,  to  pay  20A  a-pieoe  for  my 
brother  and  myself;  and  in  as  short  time  as  we 
could  send  from  the  place  he  should  put  in  to 
London,  and  receive  a  return ;  and,  to  show  that 
I  was  able  to  do  it,  I  pulled  out  my  bill  for  9iL 
from  the  gentleman  of  the  custom-house,  and 
who,  to  my  infinite  satisfiu^on,  he  knew  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  bill.  He  was  astonished  at  this» 
and  lifting  up  his  hands,  '*  By  what  witchcraft,** 
says  he,  *'  were  you  brought  hither  V 

"  As  to  that,"  says  I,  "  we  have  told  you  the 
story,  and  we  add  nothing  to  it ;  but  we  insist 
upon  it,  that  you  will  do  this  justice  to  us  now.** 
**  Well,"  says  be,  "  1  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  I 
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cannot  answer  putting  back  the  ship ;  neither,  if 
I  could,**  8a?8  he,  "  b  it  practicable  to  be  done." 

While  tins  discourse  lasted  the  two  Scotch- 
men  and  the  other  Englishman  were  silent ;  but 
as  I  seemed  to  acquiesce,  the  Scotchmen  began 
to  talk  to  the  same  purpose,  which  I  need  not 
repeat,  and  had  not  mentioned,  but  for  a  merry 
passage  that  followedL  After  the  Scotchmen 
had  said  all  they  could,  and  the  captain  still  told 
them  they  must  submit, — *'  And  will  you  then 
carry  us  to  Virginia?**  **  Yes,**  says  the  captain. 
**  And  will  we  be  sold,*  says  the  Scotchman, 
••  when  we  come  there?"  **  Yes,**  says  the  cap- 
tam.  **  Why  then,  sir,**  says  the  Scotchman, 
**  the  deril  will  have  you  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
baigun."  **  Say  you  so,**  says  the  captam  smiUng ; 
■*  wdl,  well,  let  the  devil  and  1  alone  to  agree 
about  that :  do  you  be  quiet,  and  behave  civilly 
as  you  should  do,  and  you  shall  be  used  as  kindly, 
both  here  and  there  too,  as  I  can.'*  The  poor 
Scotchmen  could  say  little  to  it,  nor  I,  nor  any 
of  US;  iinr  we  saw  there  was  no  remedy,  but  to 
leave  the  dev3  and  the  captain  to  agree  among 
themselves,  as  the  captain  had  said,  as  to  the 
honesty  of  it 

Thus,  in  shorty  we  were  all,  I  say,  obliged  to 
acquiesce  but  my  captain,  who  was  so  much  the 
more  obrtinato  when  he  found  that  I  had  a  Amd 
to  m^e  sndi  an  offer  upon,  nor  could  all  my 
persuasons  prevail  with  htm :  the  captain  of  the 
sfatp  and  he  had  manv  pleasant  dialogues  about 
this  in  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  in  which  Jack 
never  treated  him  with  any  language  but  that  of 
kidnapper  and  villain,  nor  talked  of  anything  but 
of  taking  his  revenge  of  him ;  but  I  omit  that 
part,  tiiougfa  very  diverting,  as  being  no  part  of 
my  own  story. 

In  diort,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  hard, 
though  very  fiiir,  till,  as  the  seamen  said,  we 
were  past  the  Islands  on  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  that  we  began  to  steer  away  westerly  (which 
I  came  to  understand  sinceX  as  there  was  no  land 
any  way  for  many  hundred  leagues,  so  we  had 
no  remedy  but  patience,  and  to  be  easy  as  we 
ooold ;  only  m  v  surly  Captain  Jack  continued  the 
same  man  all  the  way. 

We  had  a  very  good  voyage,  no  storms  all  the 
way,  and  a  northerly  wind  ahnost  twenty  days 
together ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  we  made  the  capes 
of  Virginia  in  two  and  thirty  days,  firom  the  day 
we  steered  west,  as  I  have  said,  which  was  in  the 
latitude  of  60  degrees,  90  minutes,  being  to  the 
north  of  the  Isle  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  they 
said  was  a  veiy  quick  passage. 

Nothing  materia]  happened  to  me  during  the 
voyage;  and  indeed,  when  I  came  there,  I  was 
obUged  to  act  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  that 
nothing  very  material  could  present  itsel£ 

When  we  came  ashore,  which  was  in  a  great 
ifver,  which  they  call  Potomock,  the  captain 
asked  us,  but  me  more  particularly,  whether  I 
had  anything  to  propose  to  him  now?  Jack 
answered  ^  Yes,  I  have  something  to  propose  to 
you,  ciyytain ;  that  it,  that  I  have  promised  you 
to  cut  your  throat,  and  depend  upon  it  I  will  be 
as  good  as  mv  word.**  **  Well,  well,**  says  the 
eaptafai,  ^^  if  I  can't  help  it,  you  shall  ;**  so  he 
turned  away  to  me.  I  understood  him  very  well 
what  he  meant ;  but  I  was  now  out  of  the  reach 
of  aay  relteff  and  as  for  my  note,  it  was  now  but 


a  bit  of  paper  of  no  value,  for  nobody  could 
receive  it  but  myself.     I  saw  no  remedy,  and  so 
,  talked  coldly  to  him  of  it  as  of  a  thmg  I  was  in- 
different about ;  and  indeed  I  was  grown  indiffe- 
rent, for  I  conridered  all  the  way  on  the  voyage, 
that  as  I  was  bred  a  vagabond,  had  been  a  pick- 
pocket and  a  soldier,  and  was  run  from  my 
,  colours,  and  that  1  had  no  settled  abode  in  the 
I  world,  nor  any  employ  to  get  anything  by,  except 
that  wicked  one  I  was  bred  to,  which  had  the 
I  gallows  at  the  heels  of  it,  I  did  not  see  but  that 
,  this  service  might  be  as  well  to  me  as  other  busi- 
ness ;  and  this  I  was  particularly  satisfied  with, 
when  they  told  me,  that  after  I  bad  served  out 
the   five  years*   servitude    I  should  have   the 
courtesy  of  the  country  (as  they  called  it),  that 
is,  a  certain  quantity  6(  land  to  cultivate  and 
plant  for  mysel£     So  that  now  I  was  like  to  be 
brought  up  to  something  by  which  I  might  live» 
without    that  wretched  tmng   called   stealing; 
which  my  very  soul  abhorred,  and  which  I  h& 
given  over,  as  I  have  said,  ever  since  that  wicked 
time  that  I  robbed  the  poor  widow  of  Kentish 
Town. 

In  this  mind  I  was  when  I  arrived  at  Vii^inia : 
and  so,  when  the  captain  inquired  of  me  what  I 
intended  to  do,  and  whether  I  had  anything  to 
propose  (that  is  to  say,  he  meant  whether  I  would 
give  him  my  bill,  which  he  wanted  to  be  fingering 
very  much),  I  answered  coldly,  ^  My  bill  would 
be  of  no  use  to  me  now,  for  nobody  would  advance 
anything  upon  it ;  only  this  I  would  say  to  him, 
that,  if  he  would  carry  me  and  Captain  Jack  back 
to  England,  and  to  London  again,  i  would  pay  him 
the  aO/.  off  my  bill  for  each  of  us.  This  he  had 
no  mind  to ;  "  For  as  to  your  brother,**  says  he, 
"  I  would  not  take  him  into  my  ship  for  twice 
20L  ;  he  is  such  a  hardened,  desperate  villain," 
says  he,  "  I  should  be  obliged  to  carry  him  in 
irons  as  I  brought  him  hither.** 

Thus  we  parted  with  our  captain,  or  kidnapper, 
call  him  as  you  will.  We  were  then  delivered  to 
the  merchants,  to  whom  we  were  consigned,  who 
again  disposed  of  us  as  they  thought  fit,  and  in  a 
few  days  we  were  separated. 

As  for  my  Captain  Jack,  to  make  short  of  the 
story,  that  desperate  rogue  had  the  good  luck  to 
have  a  very  easy,  good  master,  whose  business 
and  good  humour  he  abused  very  much  ;  and,  hi 
particular,  took  an  opportunity  to  run  away  with 
a  boat,  which  his  master  entrusted  him  and 
another  with,  to  carry  some  provisions  down  the 
river  to  another  plantetion  which  he  had  there. 
This  boat  and  provisions  they  ran  away  with,  and 
sailed  north  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  (as  they 
call  it),  and  into  a  river  called  Susquehanna,  and 
there,  quitting  the  boat,  they  wandered  through 
the  woods,  till  they  came  into  Pennsylvania,  from 
whence  they  made  shift  to  get  passage  to  New 
England,  and  from  thence  home  ;  where,  falling 
in  among  his  old  companions,  and  to  the  old 
trade,  he  was  at  length  taken  and  hanged,  about 
a  month  before  I  came  to  London,  which  was 
near  twenty  years  afterward. 

My  part  was  harder  at  the  beginning,  though 
better  at  the  latter  end  ;  I  was  disposed  of  (that 
is  to  say,  sold)  to  a  rich  planter,  whose  name 
was  Smith,  and  with  me  the  other  Englishman, 
who  was  my  fellow-deserter,  that  Jack  brought  to 
me  when  we  went  off  from  Dunbar. 
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We  were  now  fellow-iervaDts,  and  it  wag  our 
lot  to  be  carried  up  a  small  river  or  creek,  which 
lalls  into  Potomack  river,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  great  river.  Here  we  were  brought  to  the 
plantation,  and  put  in  among  about  fifty  servants, 
as  well  negroes  as  others ;  and  being  delivered  to 
tiie  head  man,  or  director  or  manager  of  the  plan- 
tation, he  took  care  to  let  us  know  that  we  must 
expect  to  work,  and  very  hard  too ;  for  it  was  for 
that  purpose  his  master  bought  servants,  and  for 
no  other.  I  told  him,  very  submissively,  that 
since  it  was  our  misfortune  to  come  into  such  a 
miserable  condition  as  we  were  in,  we  expected 
no  other ;  only  wc  desired  we  might  be  snowed 
our  business,  and  be  allowed  to  learn  it  gradually, 
since  he  might  bo  sure  we  had  not  been  used  to 
labour ;  and,  I  added,  that  when  he  knew  parti- 
cularly by  what  methods  we  were  brought  and 
betrayed  into  such  a  condition,  he  would  perhaps 
see  cause  at  least  to  show  us  that  favour,  if  not 
more.  This  I  spoke  with  such  a  moving  tone  as 
gave  him  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
of  our  story,  which  I  gave  him  at  lai^e,  a  little 
more  to  our  advantage,  too,  than  ordinary. 
.  This  story,  as  I  hoped  it  would,  did  move  him 
to  a  sort  of  tenderness ;  but  yet  he  told  us  that 
his  master's  business  must  be  done,  and  that  he 
expected  we  must  work  as  above ;  that  he  could 
not  dispense  with  that  upon  any  account  what- 
ever. Accordingly  to  work  we  went ;  and  Indeed 
we  had  three  hard  things  attending  us ;  namely, 
we  worked  hard,  lodged  hard,  and  fared  hard. 
The  first  I  had  been  an  utter  stranger  to,  the  last 
I  could  shift  well  enough  with. 

During  this  scene  of  life  I  had  time  to  reflect 
on  my  past  hours,  and  upon  what  I  had  done  in 
the  world ;  and  though  1  had  no  great  capacity 
of  making  a  clear  Judgment,  and  very  little  re- 
flection from  conscience,  yet  it  made  some  im- 
pression upon  me ;  and,  particulariy,  that  I  was 
brought  into  this  miserable  condition  of  a  slave, 
by  some  strange  directing  power,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  wickedaess  of  my  younger  years ;  and  this 
thought  was  increased  upon  the  following  occa- 
sion :  the  master,  whose  service  I  was  now  en- 
gaged in,  was  a  man  of  substance  and  figure  in 
the  country,  and  had  abundance  of  servants,  as 
well  neg^es  as  English ;  in  all,  I  think,  he  had 
near  two  hundred,  and  among  so  many,  as  some 
grew  every  year  infirm  and  unable  to  work,  others 
went  off  upon  their  iivoSb  being  expired,  and  others 
died ;  and  by  these  and  other  accidents  the  num- 
ber would  diminish  if  they  were  not  often  re- 
cruited and  filled,  and  this  obl^ed  him  to  bay 
more  every  year. 

It  happened  while  I  was  here  that  a  ship 
arrived  from  London  with  several  servants,  and 
among  the  rest  were  seventeen  transported  felons, 
some  burnt  in  the  hand,  others  notj  eight  of 
whom  my  master  bought  for  the  time  specified  in 
the  warrant  for  their  transportation  respectively, 
some  for  a  longer,  some  a  snorter  term  of  years.* 

Our  master  was  a  great  man  in  the  country, 
and  a  justice  of  peace,  though  he  seldom  came 
down  to  the  plantation  where  I  was ;  yet,  as  the 
new  servants  were  brought  on  shore,  and  deU. 
vered  at  our  plantation,  his  worship  came  thither, 
in  a  kind  of  state,  to  see  and  receive  them.  When 
they  were  brought  before  him,  I  was  called,  among 
other  servant  as  a  kind  of  guard,  to  take  them 


into  custody,  after  he  had  seen  them,  and  to 
carry  them  to  the  work.  They  were  brought  by 
a  guard  of  seamen  from  the  ship,  and  the  seoond 
mate  of  the  ship  came  with  them,  and  delivered 
them  to  our  master,  with  the  warrant  for  their 
transportation,  as  above. 

When  his  worship  had  read  over  the  warrants, 
he  called  tliem  oler  by  their  namesi,  one  by  one, 
and  having  let  them  know,  by  his  reading  the 
warrants  over  again  to  each  man  respectivdy, 
that  he  knew  for  what  offences  they  were  trans- 
ported, he  talked  to  every  one  separately  very 
gravely ;  let  them  know  how  much  favour  they 
had  received  in  being  saved  from  the  gallowi, 
which  the  law  had  appointed  for  their  erimes ; 
that  they  were  not  sentenced  to  be  transported, 
but  to  be  hanged,  and  that  transportation  was 
granted  them  upon  their  own  request  and  hamUe 
petition. 

Then  he  laid  before  them,  that  they  ought  to 
look  upon  the  life  they  wero  just  agoing  to  enter 
upon  as  just  beginning  the  world  agiiii ;  that  if 
they  thought  fit  to  be  diligent  and  sober,  they 
would  (ajfter  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  serve 
was  expired)  be  encouraged  by  the  oonstitutioo 
of  the  country  to  settle  and  plant  for  thetaselves ; 
and  that  even  he  himself  wookl  be  so  kind  to 
them,  that,  if  he  lived  to  see  any  of  them  serve 
their  time  faithfully  out,  it  was  his  custom  to 
assist  his  servants  in  order  to  their  settling  in  that 
country,  according  as  their  behaviour  might  merit 
from  him ;  and  tiiey  would  see  and  know  sevcsral 
planters  round  about  them,  who  now  were  in  very 
good  circumstances,  and  who  fbrmeriy  were  only 
his  servants  in  the  same  condition  witib  them,  and 
came  from  the  same  pUce  (that  is  to  say),  New- 
gate ;  and  some  of  them  had  the  mark  of  it  in 
their  hands,  but  were  now  very  honest  men,  and 
lived  in  very  good  repute. 

Among  the  rest  of  nis  new  servants  he  came  to 
a  young  fellow  not  above  seventeen  or  eiglitaea 
years  of  age,  and  his  warrant  mentioned  that  he 
was,  though  a  young  man,  yet  an  old  offender; 
that  he  had  been  several  times  condemned,  but 
had  been  respited  or  pardoned,  but  still  he  ood- 
tinued  an  incorrigible  pickpocket ;  that  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  now  transported,  was  for  pick- 
ing a  merchant's  pocket-book,  or  letter-case,  oat 
of  his  pocket,  in  which  Kere  bills  of  exchange  for 
a  very  great  sum  of  money ;  that  he  had  after- 
wards received  the  money  upon  some  of  the  bills ; 
but  that  going  to  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard-street 
with  another  bill,  and  having  demanded  the  money, 
he  was  stopped,  notice  having  been  given  of  the 
loss  of  them ;  that  he  was  condemns  to  die  for 
the  felony,  and  being  so  well  known  for  an  old 
offender,  had  certainly  died,  but  the  merchant, 
upon  his  earnest  application,  had  obtained  that 
he  should  be  transported,  on  condition  that  he 
restored  all  the  rest  of  his  bills,  which  ho  had 
done  accordingly. 

Our  master  talked  along  time  to  this  young 
fellow ;  mentioned,  with  some  surprise,  that  he  so 
young  should  have  followed  such  a  wicked  trade 
so  long  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  an  old  offender 
at  so  young  an  age ;  and  that  he  should  be  styled 
incorrigible,  which  is  to  signify  that,  notwith- 
standing his  being  whipt  two  or  three  times,  and 
several  times  punished  by  imprisonment,  and  once 
burnt  in  the  hand,  yet  nothing  would  do  hhn  any 
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good,  but  thai  he  was  still  the  same.  He  talked 
mighty  T^igiooaly  to  this  boy,  and  told  him,  God 
hail  DOt  oni^  spared  him  firom  the  gallows,  but 
bad  DOW  merdfuHy  delivered  him  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  oommittiiig  the  same  sin  again,  and  pat 
it  into  his  power  to  five  an  honest  life,  which  per- 
haps be  knew  not  how  to  do  before ;  and  though 
some  part  of  his  life  now  mighlf  be  laborious,  jet 
he  ought  to  look  on  it  to  be  no  more  than  being 
put  out  apprentice  to  an  honest  trade,  in  which, 
when  he  came  out  <Mf  his  time,  he  might  be  able 
to  set  up  for  himself  and  live  honestly. 

IlieD  he  told  him  that,  while  he  was  a  servant, 
he  would  have  no  opportunity  to  be  dishonest,  so 
when  be  came  to  be  for  himself  he  would  have  no 
temptatioa  to  it ;  and  so,  after  a  great  many  other 
kind  things  said  to  him  and  the  rest,  they  were 


I  was  exceedingly  moved  at  this  discourse  of 
our  master's,  as  anybody  would  judge  I  must  be, 
when  it  was  dbected  to  such  a  young  rogue,  bora 
a  thief  and  bred  up  a  pickpocket,  like  myself;  for 
1  thought  all  my  master  said  was  spoken  to  me, 
and  sometimes  it  came  into  my  head,  that  sure 
my  master  was  some  extraordinary  man,  and  he 
knew  all  things  that  ever  I  had  done  in  my  life. 

But  I  was  surprised  to  the  last  degree,  when 
my  master*  dismissiog  all  the  rest  of  us  servants, 
pointed  at  me,  90d  speaking  to  his  head  clerk, 
**  Here,"  says  he,  "  bring  that  young  fellow  hither 
tome." 

I  had  been  near  a  year  in  the  work,  and  I  had 
plied  it  so  well,  that  the  derk,  or  head  man,  either 
flattered  mc,  or  did  really  believe  that  I  behaved 
very  well ;  but  I  was  terxibly  frightened  to  hear 
myself  called  out  aloud,  just  as  they  used  to  call  for 
such  as  bad  done  some  misdemeanor,  and  were 
to  be  lashed,  or  otherwise  corrected. 

I  came  in  like  a  malefactor  indeed,  and  thought 
I  looked  like  one  just  taken  in  the  fact,  and  car- 
ried before  the  justice ;  and  indeed,  when  I  came 
in,  for  I  was  carried  into  an  inner  room,  or  par- 
lour, m  the  house  to  him ;  his  discourse  to  the 
rest  was  in  a  large  hall,  where  he  sat  in  a  seat 
like  a  lord  judge  upon  the  bench,  or  a  petty  king 
upon  his  throne. 

When  I  came  in,  I  say,  he  ordered  bis  man  to 
withdraw,  and  I  standing  half  naked  and  bare- 
headed, with  my  hangh,  or  hoe,  in  mv  hand  (the 
posture  and  figure  I  was  in  at  my  work),  near  the 
door,  be  bade  me  lay  down  my  hoe,  and  come  near- 
er; then  be  began  to  look  a  little  less  stem  and 
terrible  than  I  fended  him  to  look  before,  or,  per- 
haps, bo^  his  countenance  then  and  before  might 
be,  to  my  imagination,  differing  from  what  they 
rpa%  were;  for  we  do  not  always  judge  those 
things  by  the  real  temper  of  the  person,  but  by 
the  measure  of  our  apprehensions. 

"  Hark  ye,  young  man,  how  did  are  you  ?**  says 
ray  master,  and  so  our  dialogue  began. 

JadL  **  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  know." 

MatL  "  What  is  vour  name  ?" 

JadL  **  They  call  me  Colonel  here,  but  my 
name  is  Jack,  an*t  please  your  worship." 

Mut,  *<  But  pr'ythee  what  is  thy  name?' 

Jack,  ''Jack.** 

Most  **  Wliat  1  is  thy  Christian  name,  then, 
Coloael,  and  thy  siraaroe  Jack  ?" 

Joel.  *'  Truly,  sir,  to  tell  your  honour  the  truth, 
I  know  little  or  nothing  of  myself  nor  what  my 


true  name  is ;  but  thus  I  have  been  called  ever 
since  I  remember ;  which  is  my  Christian  name, 
or  which  my  nraame,  or  whether  I  was  ever 
christened  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.** 

MasL  **  Well,  however,  that's  honestly  an- 
swered. Pray,  how  came  you  bitber,  and  on  what 
account  are  you  made  a  servant  here?** 

Joe^  **  I  wish  your  honour  could  have  patience 
with  me  to  hear  the  whole  story ;  it  is  the  hardest 
and  most  unjust  thing  that  ever  came  before 
you.** 

Most,  **  Say  you  so  ?  tell  it  me  at  large  then ; 
1*11  hear  it,  I  promise  that,  if  it  be  an  hour  long." 

This  encouraged  me,  and  I  b^an  at  my  bdng 
a  soldier,  and  being  persuaded  to  desert  at  Dun- 
bar, and  gave  him  all  the  particulars,  as  they  are 
related  above,  to  the  time  of  my  coming  on  shore, 
and  the  captain  talking  to  me  about  my  bill  after 
I  arrived  here.  He  held  up  his  hands  several 
times  as  I  went  on,  expressmg  his  abhorrence  of 
the  usage  I  had  met  with  at  Newcastle,  and  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  master  of  the  ship ;  *'  For," 
said  he,  **  that  captain,  for  all  his  smooth  words, 
must  be  a  rogue.  **  So  I  told  him  his  name,  and  the 
name  of  the  ship,  and  he  took  it  down  in  his 
book,  and  then  we  went  on. 

Mast  "  But  pray  answer  me  honestly,  too,  to 
another  question ;  what  was  it  made  you  so  much 
concerned  at  my  talking  to  the  boy  there,  the 
pickpocket?** 

Jack.  **  An*t  please  your  honour,  it  moved  me 
to  hear  you  talk  so  kindly  to  a  poor  slave.** 

Mast.  **  And  was  that  all ;  speak  truly  now  ?** 

Jack,  **  No,  indeed,  but  a  secret  wish  came 
into  my  thoughts,  that  you  that  were  so  good  to 
such  a  creature  as  that,  could  but  one  way  or 
other  know  my  case,  and  that  if  you  did,  you 
would  certainly  pity  me,  and  do  something  for 
me.** 

Mast^  **  Well,  but  there  was  nothing  in  bis 
case  that  hit  with  your  own,  that  made  yon  so 
affected  with  it,  for  I  saw  tears  come  from  vour 
eyes,  and  it  was  that  made  me  caU  to  speak  to 
you.** 

Jack.  **  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  been  a  wicked  idle 
boy,  and  was  left  desolate  in  the  world ;  -but  that 
boy  is  a  thief,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  I 
never  was  before  a  court  of  justice  in  my  life.** 

Most,  **  Well,  I  won*t  examine  you  too  for; 
if  you  were  never  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
are  not  a  criminal  transported,  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  inquire  of  you.  You  have  been  iu 
used,  that*s  certain,  and  was  it  that  that  affected 
you?** 

Jack.  **  Yes,  indeed,  please  your  honour :"  (we 
all  called  him  his  honour  or  his  worship.) 

Mast.  **  Well,  now  I  do  know  your  case,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  You  speak  of  a  bill  of  94^  of 
which  you  would  have  given  the  captain  4fit.  for 
your  liberty;  have  you  that  bill  in  your  keeping 
still  ?** 

Jack.  "  Yes,  su-,  here  it  is.**  (I  pulled  it  out  of 
the  waistband  of  my  drawers,  where  I  always 
found  means  to  preserve  it,  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  pinned  to  the  waistband,  and 
yet  almost  wora  out  too  with  often  pinning  and 
removing,  so  I  gave  it  to  him  to  read,  and  he 
read  it.) 

Mast.  **  And  is  this  gentleman  in  being  that 
gave  you  the  bill?**  ^^ 
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Jack.  "  Yes,  sir,  he  was  aliv«,  and  fai  good 
health,  when  I  came  from  London,  which  you 
may  see  by  the  date  of  the  bill,  for  I  came  away 
the  next  day.** 

Mast  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  captain  of 
the  ship  was  willing  to  get  this  bill  of  you,  when 
you  came  on  shore  herc.*^ 

Jack.  "  I  would  have  given  it  into  his  posses- 
sion, if  he  would  have  carried  me  and  my  brother 
back,  again  to  England,  and  have  taken  what  he 
asked  for  us  out  of  it.** 

Mast  "  Ay,  but  he  knew  better  than  that  too ; 
he  knew,  if  he  had  any  friends  there,  they  would 
call  him  to  an  account  for  what  he  had  done ;  but 
I  wonder  he  did  not  take  it  from  you  while  you 
were  at  sea,  either  by  fraud  or  by  force." 

JaclL  "  He  did  not  attempt  that  indeed.** 

Mast.  "  Well,  young  man,  I  have  a  mind  to 
try  if  I  can  do  you  any  service  in  this  case.  Oo 
my  word,  if  the  money  can  be  paid,  and  you  can 
get  it  safe  over,  I  might  put  you  in  a  way  how  to 
be  a  better  man  than  your  master,  if  you  will  be 
honest  and  diligent** 

Jack.  **  As  1  behave  myself  in  your  service, 
sir,  you  will,  I  hope,  judge  of  the  rest*' 

Mast.  **  But  perhaps  you  hanker  after  return- 
ing to  England.** 

Jack.  *'  No,  indeed,  sir,  if  I  can  but  get  my 
bread  honestly  here.  I  have  no  mind  to  go  to 
England,  for  I  know  not  how  to  get  my  bread 
there ;  if  I  had,  I  had  not  listed  for  a  soldier.** 

Mast.  "  Well,  but  I  must  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions about  that  part  hereafter ;  for  *tis  indeed 
something  strange  that  you  should  list  for  a  ^sol- 
dier when  you  had  94^  in  your  pocket** 

JM.  "  I  shall  give  your  worship  as  particular 
account  of  that  as  I  have  of  the  other  part  of  my 
life,  if  you  please,  but  *tis  very  long.** 

Mast.  "  Well,  we  will  have  that  another  time ; 
hut  to  Uie  case  in  hand;  are  you  willing  I  should 
send  to  anybody  at  London,  to  talk  with  that 
gentleman  Uiat  gave  you  the  bUl ;  not  to  take  the 
money  of  him,  but  to  ask  him  only  whether  he 
has  so  much  money  of  yours  in  his  hands  ?  and 
whether  he  will  part  with  it  when  you  shall  give 
order,  and  send  the  bUl,  or  a  duplicate  of  it? 
that  is,**  says  he,  **  the  copy  ;**  and  it  was  well  he 
did  say  so,  for  I  did  not  understand  the  word 
duplicate  at  all. 

Jack.  **  Yes,  su:,  I  will  give  you  the  bill  itself, 
if  you  please,  I  can  trust  it  with  you,  though  I 
could  not  with  Mm.'* 

MasL  "  No,  no,  youn^  man,  I  won*t  take  it 
from  you.** 

Jack.  "  I  wish  your  worship  would  please  to 
keep  it  for  me,  for,  if  I  should  lose  it,  tiien  I  am 
quite  undone.** 

Mast.  "  I  will  keep  it  for  you.  Jack,  if  you 
will,  but  then  you  shall  have  a  note  under  my 
hand,  signifying  that  I  have  it,  and  will  return  it 
you  upon  demand,  which  will  be  as  safe  to  you 
as  the  bill ;  I  won*t  take  it  else.**  . 

So  I  gave  my  master  the  bill,  and  he  gave  me 
his  note  for  it ;  and  he  was  a  faithAil  steward  for 
me,  as  you  will  hear  in  its  place.  After  this  con- 
ference I  was  dismissed,  and  went  to  my  work, 
but,  about  two  hours  after,  the  steward,  or  the 
overseer  of  the  plantation,  came  riding  by,  and, 
coming  up  to  me  as  I  was .  at  woik,  pulled  a 
bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  calling  me  to  him, 


five  me  a  dram  of  mm ;  when,  in  good  mainien, 
had  taken  but  a  little  sup,  he  heM  it  out  to  me 
again  and  bade  me  take  another,  and  spoke  won- 
drous civilly  to  me,  quite  otherwise  than  he  used 
to  do. 

This  encouraged  me  and  heartened  me  very 
much ;  but  yet  I  had  no  particular  view  of  aay- 
thing,  or  which  way  I  should  have  any  relief. 

A  day  or  two  after,  when  we  were  all  goii^  ooi 
to  our  work  in  the  morning,  the  overseer  called 
me  to  him  again,  and  gave  me  a  dram  and  agood 
piece  of  bread,  and  bade  me  come  off  from  my 
work  about  one  o'clock,  and  come  to  him  to  the 
house,  for  he  must  speak  with  me. 

When  I  came  to  him,  I  came,  to  be  sure,  m 
the  ordinary  habit  of  a  poor  half-naked  dave. 
"  Come  hither,  young  man,**  says  be,  **and  give 
me  your  hoe.**  When  I  gave  it  Uniy'^W^,'' 
says  he,  '*  you  are  to  work  no  more  in  this  plan- 
tation." 

1  looked  surprised,  and  as  if  I  was  frightened. 
"  What  have  I  done,  sir,"  said  I,  *«and  whither 
am  I  to  be  sent  away  ?** 

"  Nay,  nay,**  says  he,  and  looked  very  plea- 
santly ;  **  do  not  be  frightened,  *tis  for  your  good, 
*tis  not  to  hurt  you ;  I  am  ordered  to  makie  an 
overseer  of  you,  and  yon  shall  be  a  slave  no 
longer.** 

**  Alas  r  says  I  to  him,  **  I  an  overseer  I  I  am 
in  no  condition  for  it  I  have  no  doUiea  to  put 
on,  00  linen,  nothing  to  help  myself.** 

**  Well,  well,**  says  he,  "  you  may  be  better 
used  than  you  are  aware  of;  come  hither  wiUi 
me.**  So  he  led  me  into  a  vast  great  warehouse, 
or  rather  set  of  warehouses,  one  within  another, 
and  calling  the  warehouse-keeper,  **  Here,*  aayi 
he,  **  you  must  clothe  this  man,  and  give  hhn 
everything  necessary,  upon  the  foot  of  number 
6ve,  and  give  the  bill  to  me;  our  master  has 
ordered  me  to  allow  it  in  the  acoompt  of  the  west 
plantation.**  That  was,  it  seems,  tne  plantation 
where  I  was  to  go. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I  STUMBLE  AT  TBK  TARBSHOLD  OP  MT  NXW  OPPICB 
— X  STUDY  TO  RENDER  THE  MEOBOBS  OBBOXBNT 
WITHOUT  PUNISHMENT,  AND  SUCCEED OUR  MAS- 
TER VISITS  THE  PLANTATION  —  CONVERSATION 
WITH  RIM — I  GAIN  HIS  GOOD  GRACES  MORS  AMD 
MORE — ^PIDELITT  OP  A  NEGRO. 

AccoRDiKGLT,  tho  warehouse-keoper  carried  me 
into  an  inner  warehouse,  where  were  several  suits 
of  clothes  of  the  sort  his  orders  mentioned,  which 
were  plain,  but  good  sort  of  clothes,  ready  made, 
being  of  a  good  broad-doth,  about  lis.  a  yard  in 
England,  and  with  this  he  gave  me  three  good 
shirts,  two  pair  of  shoes,  stodiings  and  gloves,  a 
hat,  six  neckcloths,  and,  in  short,  everything  I 
could  want ;  and  when  he  had  looked  everything 
out,  and  fitted  them,  he  lets  me  into  a  Uttle  room 
by  itself.  "  Here,'*  says  he,  "  go  in  there  a  slave, 
and  come  out  a  gentleman  ;**  and  with  that  car- 
ried everything  into  the  room,  and,  shutting  the 
door,  bid  me  put  them  on,  which  I  did  most  will- 
ingly ;  and  now  you  may  believe  that  I  b^an  to 
hope  for  something  better  than  ordinary. 

In  a  little  while  after  this  came  the  overseer, 
and  gave  me  joy  of  my  new  clothes,  and  told  me 
I  must  go  with  him;  so  I  was  carried  to  another 
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phnUtioQ,  larger  than  that  where  I  worked  he- 
fore,  and  where  there  were  two  overseers,  or 
derks,  one  within  doors  and  two  without  This 
last  was  removed  to  another  plantation,  and  I  was 
placed  there  in  his  room ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
clerk  without  doors,  and  my  business  was  to  look 
after  the  servants  and  negroes,  and  take  care  that 
thev  did  their  business,  provide  their  food,  and, 
in  short,  both  govern  and  direct  them. 

I  was  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  in  my 
thoi^ts  at  this  advancement,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  express  the  joy  of  my  mind  upon  this 
occasion ;  but  there  came  a  difficulty  upon  me 
that  shocked  me  so  violently,  and  went  so  against 
my  very  nature,  that  I  really  bad  almost  forfeited 
my  place  about  it,  and,  in  all  appearance,  the 
favour  of  our  master,  who  had  been  so  generous 
to  me ;  and  this  was,  that  when  I  entered  upon 
my  office,  I  had  a  horse  given  me,  and  a  long 
horse-whip,  like  what  we  call  in  England  a  hunt- 
ing-whip. The  horse  was  to  ride  up  and  down 
all  over  the  plantation  to  see  the  servants  and 
negroes  did  their  work,  and  the  plantation  behig 
so  targe,  it  could  not  be  done  on  foot,  at  least  so 
often  and  so  effectually  as  was  required ;  and  the 
hone-whip  was  given  me  to  correct  and  lash  the 
slaves  and  servants  when  they  proved  negligent 
or  quarrelsome,  or,  in  short,  were  guilty  of  any 
offence.  This  part  turned  the  very  blood  within 
my  veins,  and  I  could  not  think  of  it  with  any 
temper,  that  I,  who  was  but  yesterday  a  servant 
or  slave  like  them,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
same  lash,  should  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  cruel  work 
which  was  my  terror  but  the  day  before.  This, 
I  say,  I  could  not  do ;  Insomuch  that  the  negroes 
perceived  it,  and  I  had  soon  so  much  contempt 
upon  my  authority  that  we  were  all  in  disorder. 

The  ingratitude  of  their  return  for  the  com- 
passion I  showed  them  provoked  me,  I  confess, 
aod  a  little  hardened  my  heart ;  and  1  began  with 
the  negroes,  two  of  whom  I  was  obliged  to  cor- 
rect, and  I  thought  I  did  it  most  cruelly ;  but 
after  I  lashed  them  till  every  blow  I  struck  them 
hurt  myself  and  I  was  ready  to  faint  at  the  work, 
the  rogues  laughed  at  me,  and  one  of  them  had 
the  impudence  to  say  behind  my  back,  that,  if  he 
h^d  the  whipping  of  me,  he  would  show  me  better 
how  to  whip  a  negro. 

Well,  however,  I  had  no  power  to  do  it  in  such 
a  barbarous  manner  as  I  found  it  was  necessary 
to  have  it  done,  and  the  defect  began  to  be  a  de- 
triment to  onr  master's  business,  and  now  1  bevan 
indeed  to  see  that  the  cruelty  so  much  talked  of 
used  in  Virginia  and  Barbadoes  and  other  colo- 
nies, in  whipping  the  negro  slaves,  was  not  so 
mudi  owing  to  the  tyranny  and  passion  and 
cruelty  of  the  English  as  had  been  reported;  the 
English  not  bebig  accounted  to  be  of  a  cruel  dis- 
poMtion,  and  really  are  not  so;  but  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  brutality  and  obstinate  temper  of  the 
negroes,  who  cannot  be  managed  by  kindness  and 
courtesy,  but  must  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
beaten  witli  soorpfons,  as  the  Scripture  calls  it, 
and  most  be  nsed  as  they  do  use  them,  or  they 
would  rise  and  murder  all  their  masters,  which, 
their  nambers  considered,  would  not  be  hard  for 
them  to  do  if  they  had  arms  and  ammunition 
suitable  to  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  their  nature. 

But  I  began  to  see  at  the  same  time  that  this 
brutal  tem^  of  the  negroes  was  not  rightly  ma- 


naged ;  thai  they  did  not  take  the  best  course 
with  them  to  make  them  sensible  either  of  mercy 
or  punishment ;  and  it  was  evident  to  me  thai 
even  the  worst  <^  those  tempers  might  be  bmught 
to  a  oomplianoe  without  the  lash,  or,  at  least, 
without  so  moch  of  it  as  they  generally  inflicted. 

Our  master  was  really  a  man  of  humanity  him- 
self^ and  was  sometimes  so  full  of  tenderness  that 
he  would  forbid  the  severities  of  his  overseers  and 
stewards ;  but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  it,  and  was 
obliged  at  last  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  his 
upper  servants ;  yet  he  would  often  bid  them  be 
merciful,  and  bid  them  consider  the  difference  of 
the  oonstitution  of  the  bodies  of  the  negroes; 
some  h&ng  less  able  to  bear  the  tortures  of  their 
punishment  than  others,  and  some  of  them  less 
obstinate  too  than  others. 

However,  somebody  was  so  oflfidous  as  to  in- 
form him  against  me  upon  this  occasion ;  and 
let  him  know  that  I  neglected  his  affairs,  and 
that  the  servants  were  under  no  government ;  by 
which  means  his  plantation  was  not  duly  managed, 
and  that  all  things  were  in  disorder. 

This  was  a  heavy  charge  for  a  young  overseer, 
and  his  honour  came  like  a  judge,  with  all  his 
attendants,  to  look  into  things,  and  hear  the 
cause.  However,  he  was  so  just  to  me,  as  that, 
before  he  censured  me,  he  resolved  to  hear  me 
fuUy,  and  that  not  only  publicly  but  in  private 
too ;  and  the  last  part  of  this  was  my  particular 
good  fortune ;  for  as  he  had  formerly  allowed  me 
to  speak  to  him  with  freedom,  so  I  had  the  like 
freedom  now,  and  had  full  liberty  to  explain  and 
defend  myself. 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  complaint  against  me 
till  1  had  it  from  his  own  mouth ;  nor  anything 
of  his  coming  tUl  I  saw  him  in  the  very  planta- 
tion, viewing  his  work,  and  viewing  the  several 
pieces  of  ground  that  were  ordered  to  be  new' 
planted ;  and  after  he  had  rode  all  round,  and 
seen  things  in*  the  condition  which  they  were  to 
be  seen  in ;  how  everything  was  in  its  due  order, 
and  the  servants  and  negroes  were  all  at  work, 
and  everything  appearing  to  his  mind,  he  went 
into  the  house. 

As  I  saw  him  come  up  the  walks  I  ran  towards 
him,  and  made  my  homage,  and  gave  him  my 
humble  tiianks  for  the  goodness  he  had  showed 
me,  in  taking  me  firom  the  miserable  condition  I 
was  in  before,  and  employing  and  entrusting  me 
in  his  business ;  and  he  looked  pleasant  enough, 
though  he  did  not  say  much  at  first,  and  1 
attemled  him  through  the  whole  plantation,  gave 
him  an  account  of  everything  as  he  went  along, 
answered  all  his  objections  and  inquiries  every- 
where in  such  a  manner,  as  it  seems,  he  did  not 
expect,  and,  as  he  acknowledged  afterwards* 
everything  was  very  much  to  his  satisfoctlon. 

There  was  an  overseer,  as  I  observed,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  plantation,  who  was,  though  not 
over  me,  yet  in  a  work  superior  to  mine ;  for  his 
business  was  to  see  |he  tobacco  packed  up,  and 
deliver  it  either  on  board  the  sloops,  or  other- 
wise, as  our  master  ordered,  and  to  receive 
English  goods  from  the  grand  warehouse,  which 
was  at  the  other  plantation,  because  that  was 
nearest  the  water  side ;  and,  in  short,  to  keep 
the  accompts. 

This  overseer,  an  honest  and  upright  men, 
made  no  complaint  to  him  of  hts  business  being 
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neglected,  as  above,  or  of  anything  like  it,  though 
he  inquired  of  him  about  it,  and  that  very  strictly 
too. 

I  ihould  have  said,  that  as  he  rode  over  the 
plantation,  he  came  in  his  round  to  the  place 
where  the  servants  were  usually  oorrected,  when 
they  had  done  any  Hetult ;  and  there  stood  two 
negroes,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  as  it 
were  under  sentence ;  and  when  he  came  near 
them,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  made  pitiful 
signs  to  hun  for  mercy.  "  Alas  I  alas  r  says  he, 
turning  to  me,  "  why  did  you  bring  me  this  way  ? 
I  do  not  love  such  sights,  what  must  I  do  now? 
I  must  pardon  them ;  prithee,  what  have  they 
done  ?**  I  told  him  the  particular  offences  which 
they  were  brought  to  the  place  for;  one  had 
stolen  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  had  made  himself 
drunk  with  it,  and  when  he  was  drunk,  had  done 
a  great  many  mad  things,  and  had  attempted  to 
knock  one  of  the  white  servant's  brains  out  with 
a  handspike;  but  that  the  white  man  had 
avoided  the  blow,  and,  striking  up  the  negro's 
heels,  had  seized  him,  and  brought  him  prisoner 
thither,  where  he  had  lain  all  night ;  and  that  I 
had  told  him  he  was  to  be  whipped  that  day,  and 
the  next  three  days,  twice  every  day. 

"  And  could  you  be  so  cruel?**  says  his 
honour,  "  why  you  would  kill  the  poor  wretch ; 
and  so,  besides  the  blood  which  you  would  have 
to  answer  for,  you  would  lose  me  a  lusty  man 
negro,  which  cost  me  at  least  90/.  or  40/.  and 
bring  a  reproach  upon  my  whole  plantation ;  nay, 
and  more  than  that,  some  of  them  in  revenge 
would  murder  me,  if  ever  it  was  in  their  power.** 

"  Sir,"  says  I,  "  if  those  fellows  are  not  kept 
under  by  violence,  I  believe  you  are  satisfied 
nothing  is  to  be  done  with  them ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported, in  vour  works,  that  I  have  been  rather 
their  jest  than  their  terror,  for  want  of  using 
them  as  they  deserve ;  and  I  was  resolved,  how 
much  soever  it  is  against  my  own  disposition, 
that  your  service  should  not  suffer  for  my  un- 
seasonable  forbearance ;  and  therefore,  if  I  had 
scourged  iiim  to  death—** — "  Hold,**  says  he, "  no, 
no,  by  no  means,  no  such  severity  in  my  bounds ; 
remember,  young  man,  you  were  once  a  servant, 
deal  as  you  would  acknowledge  it  would  be  just 
to  deal  with  you  in  his  case,  and  mingle  always 
some  mercy ;  I  desire  it,  and  let  the  consequence 
of  being  too  gentle  be  placed  to  my  account** 

This  was  as  much  as  I  could  desire,  and  the 
more,  because  what  passed  was  in  public,  and 
several,  both  negroes  and  white  servants,  as  well 
as  the  particular  persons  who  had  accused  me, 
heard  it  all,  though  I  did  not  know  it.  **  A  cruel 
dog  of  an  overseer,**  says  one  of  the  white  ser- 
vants behind,  "  he  would  have  wMpped  poor 
bullet-head  (so  they  called  the  negro  that  was  to 
be  punished)  to  death,  if  his  honour  bad  not 
happened  to  come  to-day.** 

However,  I  urged  the' notorious  crime  this  fel- 
low was  guilty  of,  and  the  danger  there  was  in 
such  forbearance,  from  the  refractory  and  incor- 
rigible temper  of  the  negroes,  and  pressed  a  little 
the  necessitv  of  making  examples ;  but  he  said, 
'*  Well,  well,  do  it  the  next  time,  but  not  now  ;'* 
80  I  said  no  more. 

The  other  fellow's  crime  was  trifling  compared 
with  this ;  and  the  master  went  forward,  talking 
of  it  to  me,  and  I  following  him,  till  we  came  td 


the  house ;  wfien,  after  he  had  been  sat  down  a 
while,  he  called  me  to  him ;  and,  not  suffering 
my  accusers  to  oome  near,  till  he  had  heard  my 
ddenoe,  he  began  with  me  thos. 

Matt,  "  Hark  ye,  young  man,  I  most  have 
some  discourse  with  you.     Your  conduct  iscom- 

?lained  of  since  I  set  you  over  Uiis  plantation ; 
thought  your  sense  of  the  obligation  I  had  laid 
on  you  would  have  secured  your  diligence  and 
faithfulness  to  me.** 

Jack.  *'  I  am  very  sorry  any  complaint  sboold 
be  made  of  me,  because  the  obligation  I  am  under 
to  your  honour  (and  which  I  fVeely  confess)  does 
bind  me  to  your  interest  in  the  strongest  manner 
imaginable ;  and,  however  I  may  have  mixf  nken 
my  business,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  wiDiiigty 
neglected"  it.** 

MasL  "  Well,  I  shall  not  condemn  you  with- 
out hearing  you,  and  therefore  I  called  yon  in 
now  to  tell  you  of  it.** 

Jack.  "  I  humbly  thank  your  honour ;  I  have 
but  one  petition  more,  and  that  is,  that  I  may 
know  my  accusation;  and,  if  you  please,  my 
accusers.** 

Magt,  **  The  first  you  shall,  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  my  talking  to  you  in  private ;  and  if 
there  is  any  need  of  a  further  hearing,  you  shall 
know  your  accusers  too.  What  you  are  charged 
with  is  just  contrary  to  what  appeared  to  me 
just  now,  and  therefore  you  and  I  must  come  to 
a  new  understanding  about  it,  for  I  thought  I 
was  too  cunning  for  you,  and  now  I  think  yon 
have  been  too  cunning  for  me.** 

Jack.  "Ihopeyourhonourwillnotbe  offraded 
that  I  do  not  fblly  understand  you.** 

MasL  "  I  believe  you  do  not ;  come,  tell  me 
honestly,  did  you  really  intend  to  whip  the  poor 
negro  twice  a  day  for  four  days  together,  that  is 
to  say,  to  whip  him  to  death,  for  that  would  have 
been  the  English  of  it,  and  the  end  of  it** 

Jack.  "  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  guess,  sir,  1 
believe  I  know  the  charge  that  is  brought  against 
me ;  and  that  your  honour  has  been  told,  that  I 
have  been  too  gentle  with  the  negroes,  as  well  as 
with  other  servants ;  and  that  when  they  deserved 
to  be  used  with  the  accustomed  severity  of  fbe 
country,  I  have  not  given  them  half  enongh; 
and  that  by  this  means  they  are  careless  of  your 
business,  and  that  your  plantation  is  not  well 
looked  aher,  and  the  like.** 
Mast.  **  Well,  you  g^ess  right ;  go  on." 
Jack.  **  The  first  part  of  the  charge  I  confess, 
but  the  last  I  deny ;  and  appeal  to  your  honour'^ 
strictest  examination  into  every  part  of  it.** 

Mast.  "  If  the  last  part  could  be  true,  I  would 
be  glad  the  first  were :  for  it  would  be  an  infinite 
satislaction  to  me  that,  my  business  riot  being 
neglected  nor  our  safety  endangered,  those  poor 
wretches  could  be  used  with  more  humanity ;  ibr 
cruelty  is  the  aversion  of  mv  nature,  and  it  is  the 
only  uncomfortable  thing  that  atteiids  me  in  aO 
my  prosperity." 

Jack.  "  I  fhsely  acknowledge,  sir,  that  at  first 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  bring  myself  to  that 
terrible  work.  How  could  I,  that  was  but  just 
come  out  of  the  terror  of  it  myself,  and  had  but 
the  day  before  been  a  poor,  naked,  miserable  ser- 
vant myself,  and  might  be  to-morrow  reduced  to 
the  same  condition  again ;  how  could  I  use  this 
(showing  a  horsewhip)  terrible  weapon  on  the 


naked  ileA  of  my  feHow-flervants  as  well  as  fel- 
low creatures?  At  least,  sir,  when  my  duty 
made  it  absolutely  necessary,  I  could  not  do  it 
without  the  utmost  horror.  I  beseech  you  par- 
don me  if  1  have  such  a  tenderness  in  my  nature, 
that  though  I  might  be  fit  to  be  your  servant,  I 
am  incapable  of  beine  an  executioner,  having 
been  an  offender  myself.  ** 

Matt.  **  Well,  but  how  then  can  my  business 
be  done ;  ai^  how  will  this  terrible  obstinacv  of 
the  negroes, 'who,  they  tell  me,  can  be  no  other- 
wiK  governed,  be  kept  from  neglect  of  their  work, 
or  even  insolence  and  rebellion  ?" 

Jadu  '*  This  brings  me,  sir,  to  the  latter  part 
of  my  defence ;  and  here  I  hope  your  honour  will 
be  pleased  to  call  my  accusers,  or  that  you  will 
give  yovxrself  the  trouble  of  taking  the  exactcst 
view  of  your  plantation,  and  see,  or  let  them  show 
yon,  if  anything  is  neglected,  if  your  business  has 
suffia^  in  anytliing,  or  if  your  negroes  or  other 
servants  are  under  less  government  than  they 
were  b^re;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  found 
out  that  happy  secret  to  have  good  order  kept, 
the  business  of  the  plantation  done,  and  that  with 
dHjgenoe  and  dispatch,  and  that  the  negroes  are 
kept  in  awe,  the  natural  temper  of  them  sub- 
jected, and  the  safety  and  peace  of  your  fanfily 
secured,  9s^  well  by  gentle  means  as  by  rough,  by 
moderate  correction  as  by  torture  and  barbarity, 
by  a  due  awe  of  just  discipline  as  by  the  horror  of 
insufferable  torments,  I  hope  your  honour  will 
not  lay  that  sin  to  my  charge.'* 

MaaL  "  No,  indeed ;  you  would  be  the  most  ac- 
ceptable manager  that  ever  I  employed ;  but  how 
then  does  this  cooast  wW.h  the  cruel  sentence  you 
had  passed  on  the  poor  fellow  that  is  in  your  con- 
demned hole  yonder,  who  was  to  be  whipped 
e^t  times  in  four  days? 

Jack,  "  Very  well,  sir;  first,  sir,  he  remains 
under  the  terrible  apprehensions  of  a  punishment 
so  severe  as  no  negro  ever  had  before ;  this  fellow, 
with  your  leave,  1  intended  to  release  to-morrow 
without  any  whipping  at  all,  after  talking  to  him 
in  my  way  about  his  offence,  and  raising  in  his 
mind  a  sense  of  the  value  of  pardon ;  and  if  this 
makes  him  a  better  servant  than  the  severest 
whipping  will  do,  then  I  presume  you  would 
aQow  I  have  gained  a  point" 

MaaL  **  Ay,  but  what  if  it  should  not  be  so? 
for  these  fellows  have  no  sense  of  gratitude.** 

Jack,  "  That  is,  sir,  because  they  are  never 
pardoned ;  if  they  offend,  they  never  know  what 
mercy  is,  and  what  then  have  they  to  be  grate- 
ful for?- 

MmtL  "  Thou  art  in  the  right  indeed ;  where 
there  is  no  mercy  shown,  there  is  no  obligation 
laid  upon  them.** 

Jack.  **  Besides,  sir,  if  they  have  at  any  tune 
been  let  go,  which  is  very  seldom,  they  are  not 
told  what  the  case  is ;  they  take  no  pains  with 
them  to  imprint  principles  of  gratitude  on  their 
minds,  to  t^  them  what  kindness  is  shown  them, 
and  what  they  are  indebted  for  it,  and  what  they 
migfat  gain  in  the  end  by  it" 

Ma$L  **  But  do  you  think  such  usaoe  would 
do  ?  Would  it  make  any  impression  ?  You  per- 
suade yoursdf  it  would,  but  you  see  *tis  against 
the  recei«'ed  notion  of  the  whole  country." 

Juek.  *  There  are,  it  may  be,  public  and  na* 


tional  mistakes  and  errors  in  conduct,  and  this 
is  one.** 

Moat,  •«  Have  you  tried  it  ?.  You  cannot  say  it 
is  a  mistake  till  you  have  tried  and  proved  it  to 
be  80.** 

Jack.  «  Your  whole  plantation  is  a  proof  of  it 
This  very  fellow  had  never  acted  as  he  did  if  he 
had  not  gotten  rum  in  his  head,  and  been  out  of 
the  government  of  himself ;  so  that  indeed  all  the 
offence  I  ought  to  have  punished  him  for  had 
been  that  of  stealing  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  drinking 
it  all  up ;  in  which  case,  like  Noah,  he  did  not 
know  the  strength  of  it,  and  when  he  had  it  in  his 
head  he  was  a  madman,  he  was  as  one  raging 
and  distracted ;  so  that,  for  all  the  rest,  he  de- 
served pity  rather  than  punishment.** 

Mast.  "  Thou  art  right,  certainly  right,  and 
thou  wilt  be  a  rare  fellow  if  thou  canst  bring 
these  notions  into  practice :  I  wish  you  had  tried 
it  upon  any  one  particular  negro,  that  I  might 
see  an  example ;  I  would  give  SOOL  it  could  be 
brought  to  bear.*' 

Jack.  *'  I  desire  nothing,  sir,  but  your  fevour 
and  the  advantage  of  obliging  you ;  I  will  show 
you  an  example  of  it  among  your  own  negroes, 
and  all  the.plantatiott  will  adinowledge  it** 

MatL  "  You  make  my  very  heart  glad  within 
me.  Jack ;  if  you  can  bring  this  to  pass,  I  here 
give  you  my  word  1*11  not  only  give  you  your  own 
freedom,  but  make  a  man  of  you  for  this  world  as 
long  as  you  live.*' 

Upon  this  I  bowed  to  him  very  respectfully, 
and  told  him  the  following  story.  There  is  a 
n^ro,  sir,  in  your  plantation,  who  has  been  your 
servant  sevend  years  before  1  came;  he  did  a 
fault  that  was  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself, 
but  perhaps  would  have  been  worse  if  they  had 
indeed  gone  farther,  and  I  had  him  brought  into 
the  usual  place  and  tied  him  by  the  thumbs  fbr 
correction,  and  he  was  told  that  he  should  be 
whipped  and  pickled  in  a  dreadful  manner.  After 
1  had  made  proper  impressions  on  his  mind  of  the 
terror  of  his  punishment,  and  found  that  he  was 
suffieiently  humbled  by  it,  I  went  into  the  house 
and  caused  him  to  be  brought  out,  just  as  they  do 
when  they  go  to  correct  the  negroes  on  such 
occasions :  when  he  was  stripped  and  tied  up,  he 
had  two  lashes  given  him  that  were  indeed  very 
cruel  ones,  and  I  called  to  them  to  hold.  "  Hold,'* 
said  I  to  the  two  men  that  had  just  begun  to  lay 
on  upon  the  poor  fellow,  **hold,'*  said  I ;  "let  me 
talk  to  him." 

So  he  was  taken  down.  Then  I  b^an  and 
represented  to  him  bow  kind  you,  that  were  his 
great  master,*  had  been  to  him ;  that  >oo  had 
never  done  him  any  harm,  that  you  had  used 
him  gently,  and  he  bad  never  been  brought  to 
this  punishment  in  so  many  years,  though  he  had 
done  some  feults  before ;  that  this  was  a  notorious 
offence,  for  he  had  stolen  some  rum,  and  made 
himself  and  two  other  negroes  drunk-mad,f  and 
^ad  abused  two  women  negroes  who  had  hus- 


*  So  the  negroes  call  the  owner  of  the  plantationy 
or  at  least  so  they  called  him,  because  he  ulas  a 
great  man  in  the  country^  having  three  or  four  large 
plantatioos. 

'I'  To  be  dmnk  in  a  d^^  is  to  be  mad ;  for  when 
they  get  mm  they  are  worM  than  raving,  and  fit  to 
do  any  manner  of  mischief 


bands  in  our  master^g  service,  but  in  another 
plantation;  and  played  several  pranks,  and  for 
this  I  had  appointed  him  this  punishment. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  made  signs  that  he  was 
mwJiee  sorree,  as  he  called  it.  "  And  what  will 
you  say  or  do,**  said  I,  "  if  I  should  prevail  with 
the  great  master  to  pardon  you  ?  I  have  a  mind 
to  go  and  see  if  I  can  beg  for  vou.**  He  told  me 
he  would  He  down,  let  me  kill  him ;  "  me  will,** 
says  he,  *'  run,  go,  fetch,  bring  for  you  as  long  as 
me  live.'*  This  was  the  opportunity  I  had  a 
mind  to  have,  to  try  whether,  as  negroes  have  all 
the  other  faculties  of  reasonable  creatures,  they 
had  not  also  some  sense  of  kindness,  some  prin- 
ciples of  natural  generonty,  which,  in  short,  is 
the  foundation  of  gratitude ;  for  gratitude  is  the 
product  of  generous  principles. 

**  You  please  me  with  the  beginning  of  this 
story,**  says  he ;  "I  hope  you  have  carried  it  on.** 

**  Yes,  sir,*'  says  I,  *'  it  has  been  carried  on 
further  perhaps  than  you  imagine,  or  wiU  think 
has  been  possible  in  such  a  case.** 

But  I  was  not  so  arrogant  as  to  assume  the 
merit  to  myself.  *'  No,  no,"  said  I,  "  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  go  or  run  for  me,  you  must  do  all  that  for 
our  great  master,  for  it  will  be  from  him  entirely 
that  yon  will  be  pardoned,  if  you  are  pardoned 
at  all,  for  your  offence  is  against  him ;  and  what 
will  you  say,  will  you  be  gratefol  to  him,  and  run, 
go,  fetch,  bring,  for  him  as  long  as  you  live,  as 
you  have  said  you  would  for  me  ?" 

**  Yes,  indeed,*'  uiys  he,  *'  and  muchee  do,  nmchee 
do,  for  you  too  (he  would  not  leave  me  out) ;  you 
ask  him  for  me." 

Well,  I  put  off  all  his  promised  gratitude  to 
me  from  myself  as  was  my  duty,  and  placed  it  to 
your  account;  told  him  1  knew  you  was  mu^ee 

food,  nauhee  pUifiJ,  and  I  would  persuade  you  if 
could ;  and  so  told  him  I  would  go  to  you, 
and  he  should  be  whipped  no  more  till  I  came 
again.  **  But,  hark  ye,  Mouchat,"  sajrs  I  (that  was 
the  negro's  name),  ^  thev  tell  me  when  I  came 
hither,  that  there  is  no  showing  kindness  to  any 
of  you  negroes ;  that  when  we  spare  you*  from 
whipping,  you  laugh  at  us,  and  are  the  worse." 

He  looked  very  serious  at  me,  and  said,  **  O 
that  no  so ;  the  masters  say  so,  but  no  be  so,  no 
be  io,  indeede,  indeede,"  and  so  we  parleyed. — 

Jack  ^  Why  do  they  say  so  then  ?  To  be 
core  they  have  tried  you  all." 

Negro.  "  No,  no,  they  no  try,  they  say  so,  but 
no  try." 

Jack,  *'  I  hear  them  all  say  so." 

Negro.  **  Me  tell  you  the  true ;  they  have  no 
merde,  they  beat  us  cruel,  all  cruel,  they  never 
have  show  mercie.  How  can  they  tell  we  be  no 
better?" 

Jack.  •*  What !  do  they  never  spare  ?" 

Negro.  "  Master,  me  speakee  the  true ;  they 
never  give  merde,  they  always  whippee,  lashee, 
knoekee  down,  all  cruel :  negro  be  muchee 
better  man,  do  muchee  better  work,  but  they  tell 
us  no  mercie." 

Jack.  "  But,  what,  do  they  never  show  any 
merey  ?" 

Negro.  "  No  never,  no  never ;  all  whippee,  all 
whinpee,  cruel,  worse  than  they  whippee  de 
horse,  whippee  de  dog." 

Jack.  **  But  would  they  be  better  if  they  did  ?" 

Negro.  "  Yes,  yes,  n^gro  be  muchee  better  If 


they  be  merde ;  when  they  be  whippee,  whippee, 
negro  muchee  cry,  mucheo  hate,  would  kill  if 
they  had  de  gun;  but  when  they  makee  de 
merde,  then  negro  tell  the  great  tankee,  and 
love  to  worke,  and  do  muchee  worke,  and  be- 
cause be  good  master  to  them." 

Jack.  **  They  say  no,  you  would  laogfa  at  them, 
and  mock  when  they  show  mercy." 

N^ro.  **  How  1  they  say  when  they  show 
mercie ;  they  never  show  merde,  me  never  see 
them  show  one  mercie  since  me  live." 

*'  Now,  sir,"  said  I,  ^  if  this  be  so,  really  they 
go,  I  dare  say,  contrary  to  your  inclination; 
for  I  sec  you  are  but  too  full  of  pity  for  the 
miserable ;  I  saw  it  in  my  own  case ;  and  npoo 
a  presumption  that  you  had  rather  have  your 
work  done  from  a  prindpic  of  love  than  fear, 
without  making  your  servants  bleed  for  every 
trifle,  if  it  were  possible, — I  say,  upon  this  pre^ 
sumption,  I  dealt  with  this  Mouchat  as  ybu  shall 
hear," 

MasL  **  I  have  never  met  with  anjrthing  of 
this  kind  since  I  have  been  a  planter,  which  is 
now  above  40  years.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
stonr ;  go  on ;  I  expect  a  pleasant  condusion. " 

Jack.  '*  The  conclusion,  sir,  will  be,  I  believe, 
as  much  to  your  satisfaction  as  the  banning ;  for 
it  every  way  answered  my  expectation,  and  wiH 
yours  also ;  and  show  you  how  you  might  be  foith- 
Ailly  served  if  you  pleased,  for  'tis  certain  you  are 
not  so  served  now." 

Maei.  "  No,  indeed ;  they  serve  me,  but  just  as 
they  do  the  devil,  for  fear  I  should  hurt  them ; 
but  tis  contrary  to  an  ingenuous  spirit  to  delight 
in  such  service ;  I  abhor  it,  if  I  could  but  know 
how  to  get  any  other." 

Jadk.  **  It  is  easy,  sir,  to  show  you  that  you 
may  be  served  upon  better  principles,  and  con- 
sequently be  better  served,  and  more  to  your 
satisfaction;  and  I  dare  undertake  to  convince 
you  of  It." 

MaH.  *'  Well,  go  on  with  the  story.** 

Jack.  **  After  I  had  talked  thus  to  him,  I  said, 
"Well,  Mouchat,  I  shall  see  how  you  vrill  be 
afterward,  if  I  can  get  our  great  master  to  be 
merdful  to  you  at  this  time." 

Negro.  *'  Yes,  you  shall  see,  you  madiee  see, 
muchee  see." 

Upon  this,  I  called  for  my  horse,  and  went 
from  him,  and  made  as  if  I  rode  away  to  you, 
who,  they  told  me,  was  in  the  next  plantation, 
and  having  stayed  four  or  five  hours,  I  came  back 
and  talked  to  him  again ;  told  him  that  I  had 
waited  on  you,  and  that  you  had  heard  of  his 
offence,  was  highly  provoked,  and  had  resolved 
to  cause  him  to  be  severely  punished  for  an  ex- 
ample  to  all  the  negroes  in  the  plantation ;  but 
that  I  had  told  you  how  penitent  he  was,  and  how 
good  he  would  be  if  you  would  pardon  him,  and 
had  at  last  prevaileid  on  you:  that  you  had 
told  me  what  all  people  said  of  the  negroes ;  how, 
that  to  show  them  mercy,  was  to  make  them  think 
you  were  never  in  earnest  with  them,  and  that  y<m 
did  but  trifle  and  play  with  them.  However, 
that  I  had  told  you  what  he  had  said  of  himself^ 
and  that  it  was  not  true  of  the  negroes,  and  that 
the  white  men  said  it,  but  that  they  could  not 
know,  because  they  did  never  show  any  mercy, 
and  therefore  had  never  tried :  that  I  had  per- 
suaded  you  to  show  mercy,  to  try  whether  kind- 
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nees  would  prevafl  as  much  as  cruelty.  "And  now, 
Moucbnt,'*  said  I,  **  you  will  be  let  go ;  pray  let 
our  great  master  see  that  I  have  said  true.**  So  I 
ordered  him  to  be  untied,  gave  him  a  dram  of 
rum  oat  of  my  pocket  bottle,  and  ordered  them 
to  give  him  some  victuals. 

When  the  fellow  was  let  loose,  he  came  to  me, 
and  kneeled  down  to  me,  and  took  bold  of  my 
legs  and  of  my  feet,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
ground,  and  sobbed  and  cried  like  u  child  that 
had  bera  corrected,  but  could  not  speak  for  his 
life;  and  thus  he  continued  a  long  time.  I 
would  have  taken  him  up,  but  he  could  not  rise; 
but  I  cried  as  last  as  he,  for  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  poor  wretch  lie  on  the  ground  to  me,  that 
was  but  a  servant  the  other  day  like  himself.  At 
last,  but  not  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  made 
hun  get  up,  and  then  he  spoke.  "  Me  muchee 
know  good  great  master,  muchee  good  you 
master.  No  negro  unthankful,  me  die  for  them, 
do  me  so  muchee  kind.** 

I  dismissed  him  then,  and  bid  him  go  to  his 
wife,  (for  he  was  married,)  and  not  work  that 
afternoon ;  but,  as  he  was  going  away,  I  called 
him  again,  and  talked  thus  to  hhn. 

**  '^tWf  Mouchat,**  says  I,  "  you  see  the  white 
men  can  show  mercy ;  now  you  must  tell  all  the 
Dq;roes  what  has  been  reported  of  them,  that 
they  nqgard  nothing  but  the  whip ;  that  if  they 
are  used  gently  they  are  the  worse,  not  the  better ; 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  white  men 
show  them  no  mercy ;  and  convince  them  that 
they  woold  be  much  better  treated,  and  used 
kindlier,  if  they  would  shew  themselves  as  grate- 
ful fiyr  kind  usage  as  humble  after  torment; 
and  see  if  you  can  work  on  them.** 

**  Me  go,  me  go,**  says  he,  **  me  muchee  talk  to 
them ;  tSey  be  muchee  glad  as  me  be,  and  do 
great  work,  to  be  used  kmd  by  de  great  master.** 

MomL  **  Wen,  but  now,  what  testimony  have 
you  of  this  gratitude  you  speak  of?  Have  you  seen 
any  aJteratjon  among  them  ?** 

Jdek.  **  I  come  next  to  that  part,  shr.  About  a 
month  after  this,  I  caused  a  report  to  be  spread 
afcoroad  in  Uie  plantation  that  I  had  offended  you, 
the  great  master,  and  thai  I  was  turned  out  of 
the  plimtation,  and  was  to  be  hanged.  Your 
honoar  knows  that  some  time  ago  you  sent  me 
upon  your  particular  business  into  Potuxent  river, 
wnere  I  was  abaent  twelve  days,  then  I  took  the 
opportonity  to  have  this  report  spread  about 
among  the  negroes  to  see  how  it  would  work. 

HatL  **  MThat  I  to  see  how  Mouchat  would 
takehr 

JmdL  Yet,  sir;  and  it  made  a  discovery,  in- 
deed. The  poor  fellow  did  not  (>elieve  it  pre- 
sently, but,  finding  I  was  still  absent,  he  went  to 
the  bead  derk,  and  standing  at  hii  door,  said 
nothing,  but  looked  like  a  fiMl  of  ten  years  old. 
After  some  time  the  upper  overseer  came  out, 
and,  seeing  him  stand  there,  at  first  said  nothing, 
supposing  he  had  been  sent  of  some  errand ;  but 
obeerviog  him  to  stand  stock  still,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  same  posture  and  place,  during  the 
time  that  he  had  passed  and  repassed  two  or  three 
times,  be  stops  short  the  last  time  ot  his  coming 
by.  "  What  do  you  want,"  says  he  to  him,  **  that 
you  stand  idle  here  so  long?** 

"  Me  speakee,  me  tell  something,**  says  he. 

Then  the  overseer  thontght  some  discovery  was 


at  hand,  and  began  to  listen  to  him.  **  What 
would  you  tell  me?**  says  he. 

"  Me  tell  ?  P^ay,"  says  he,  *'  where  be  de  other 
master?** 

He  meant  he  would  ask  where  he  was.  "  What 
other  master  do  you  mean?**  says  the  clerk. 
**  What,  do  you  want  to  speek  with  the  great 
master?  He  can*t  be  spoke  by  you.  Pray,  what 
is  your  business ;  cannot  you  teU  it  to  me  ?*' 

"  No,  no,  me  no  speakee,  the  great  master,  the 
other  master,'*  says  Mouchat. 

**  What,  the  colonel?**  says  the  derk. 

**  Yes,  ye0»  the  colonel,**  says  he. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  that  he  is  to  be  hanged 
to-morrow,'*  says  the  derk,  **  for  making  the  great 
master  angry?" 

"  Yes,  yes,**  says  Mouchat,  *'me  know,  me 
know ;  but  me  want  speak,  me  tell  something." 

*'  Well,  what  would  you  say?*'  says  the  derii. 

"  0 1  me  no  let  him  makee  de  great  master 
angry  ;*'  with  that  he  kneeled  down  to  the  clerk. 

^  What  ails  you?**  says  the  clerk,  "  I  tell  you 
he  must  be  hax^ged." 

*'  No,  no,"  says  he,  **  no  hang  de  master ;  me 
kneel  for  him  to  great  master." 

'*  You  kned  for  him  r  says  the  clerk ;  *'  what, 
do  you  think  the  great  master  will  mind  you  ? 
He  has  made  the  great  master  angry,  and  must 
be  hanged,  I  tell  you ;  what  signifies  your  beg- 
ging?" 

Negro.  **  O I  me  pray,  me  pray  the  great  master 
for  him." 

CZeriL  **  Why,  what  ails  you,  that  you  would 
pny  for  him  ?" 

Tfegro,  **  0 1  he  beggee  the  great  master  for  me, 
now  me  beggee  for  him ;  the  great  master  muchee 
good,  mucbM  good ;  he  pardon  me  when  the  other 
master  beggee  me,  now  he  pardon  him  when  me 
beggee  for  him  again." 

Cierk.  "  No,  no,  your  begging  won't  do.  Will 
you  be  hanged  for  hun?  u  you  do  that,  some- 
tbfaig  may  be." 

ifegro.  **  Yes,  yes,  me  be  hang  for  de  poor  mas- 
ter that  beggee  for  me :  Mouchat  shall  hang,  the 
great  master  shall  haogee  me,  whippee  me,  any- 
thing  to  save  the  poor  master  that  beggee  me ; 
yes^es,  indeed.** 

durk,  "  Are  you  in  earnest,  Mouchat?" 

Negro.  "  Yes,  indeed ;  me  tcllee  de  true,  the 
great  master  shall  know  me  tellee  de  true,  for  he 
shall  see  the  white  man  hangee  me  Mouchat ; 
poor  negro  Mouchat  will  be  hangoe,  be  whippee, 
anything  for  the  poor  master  that  beggee  for  me." 

With  this  the  poor  fellow  cried  most  pitifully, 
and  there  was  no  room  to  question  his  being  m 
earnest ;  when  on  a  sudden  I  appeared,  for  I  was 
fetched  to  see  all  this  transaction.  I  was  not  in 
the  house  at  first,  but  was  just  come  home  from 
the  business  you  sent  me  of,  and  heard  it  all,  and 
indeed  neither  the  derk  nor  I  could  bear  it  any 
longer ;  so  he  came  out  to  me, — "  Go  to  him,** 
says  he ;  **  you  have  made  an  example  that  will 
never  be  forgot,  that  a  negro  can  be  grateful ;  go 
to  him,"  adds  he,  "for  I  can  talk  to  him  no 
longer."  So  I  appeared,  and  spoke  to  him  pre. 
scntly,  and  let  him  see  that  I  was  at  liberty ;  but 
to  hear  how  the  poor  fellow  behaved  your  honour 
cannot  but  be  pleased. 

MauL  "  Prithee  go  on,  I  am  pleased  with  it  all ; 
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tie  all  a  new  scene  of  negro  life  to  me,  and  very 
moving.** 

Jack.  **  For  a  good  while  he  stood  as  if  he  had 
been  thunderstruck  and  stupid;  but,  looking 
steadily  at  me,  though  not  speaking  a  word,  at 
last  he  mutters  to  himself,  with  a  kind  of  a  laugh, 
— *'  Ay,  ay,**  says  he,  "  Mouchat  see,  Mouchat  no 
see ;  me  wakee,  me  no  wakee ;  no  hangee,  no 
hangee ;  he  live  truly,  very  live  ;**  and  then  on  a 
sudden  he  runs  to  me^  snatches  me  away  as  if  I 
had  been  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  and  takes  me  up 
upon  his  back,  and  runs  away  with  me,  tin  I  was 
fidn  to  cry  out  to  him  to  stop ;  then  he  sets  me 
down,  and  looks  at  me  again,  then  foils  a  dancing 
about  me,  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched,  just  as 
you  have  seen  them  do  about  their  wives  and 
efaildren  when  they  are  meny. 

Well,  then  he  began  to  talk  with  me,  and  told 
me  what  they  had  Mid  to  him,  how  I  was  to  be 
hanged.  '*  Well,**  says  I,  "  Mouchat,  and  would 
you  have  been  satined  to  be  hanged  to  save 
me  ?"  "  Yes,  yes,**  says  he,  "  be  truly  hangee  to 
beggee  you." 

**  But  why  do  you  love  me  so  well,  Mouchat?** 
•aidL 

"  Did  you  no  beggee  me,**  he  says,  "at  the 
great  master  ?  You  savee  me,  make  great  master 
muchee  good,  muchee  kind,  no  whippee  me ;  me 
no  foi^et ;  me  be  whipped,  be  banged,  that  you 
no  be  hanged ;  me  die  that  you  no  die ;  me  no  let 
any  bad  be  with  you  all  while  that  me  live.'* 

Now,  sir,  your  honour  may  judge  whe^er  kind- 
ness, well  managed,  would  not  oblige  these  peo- 
ple as  well  as  cruelty ;  and  whether  there  are 
principles  of  gratitude  in  them  or  no.  ^ 

MaaL  "  But  what,  then,  can  be  the  reason 
that  we  never  believed  it  to  be  so  before  ?** 

Jack,  **  Truly,  sir,  I  fear  that  .Mouchat  gave 
the  true  reason.** 

MasL  *'  What  was  that,  pray  ?  that  we  were 
too  cruel  ?** 

Jack,  "  That  they  never  had  any  mercy  showed 
them ;  that  they  never  tried  them  whether  they 
woukl  be  grateful  or  no ;  that  if  they  did  a  fault, 
they  were  never  spared,  but  punished  with  the 
utmost  cruelty ;  so  that  they  had  no  passion,  no 
affection  to  act  upon,  but  that  of  fear,  which  ne- 
cessarily brought  hatred  with  it ;  but  that,  if  they 
were  used  with  compassion,  they  would  serve  with 
affection  as  well  as  other  servants:  nature  is  the 
same,  and  reason  governs  in  just  proportions  in 
all  creatures ;  but,  having  never  been  let  taste 
^hat  mercy  is,  they  know  not  how  to  act  from  a 
principle  of  love.** 

Mast  **  I  am  convinced  it  Is  so ;  but  now,  pray 
tell  me,  how  did  you  put  this  in  practice  with  the 
poor  negroes  now  in  bonds  yonder,  when  yon 
passed  such  a  cruel  sentence  upon  them,  that 
they  should  be  whipped  twice  a-day  for  four  days 
together;  was  that  showing  mercy  ?** 

Jack.  **  My  method  was  just  the  same ;  and  if 

you  please  to  inquire  of  Mr »  your  other 

servant,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  it  was  so ;  for 
we  amed  upon  the  same  measures  as  I  took 
with  Mouchat ;  namely,  first  to  put  them  into 
the  utmost  horror  and  apprehensions  of  the 
cruelest  punishment  that  they  ever  heard  of,  and 
thereby  enhance  the  value  of  their  pardon,  which 
was  to  come  as  from  yourself,  but  not  without 
Mr  great  iateroession ;  then  I  was  to  aigue  with 


them,  and  work  upon  their  reason,  to  make  the 
mercy  that  was  showed  them  sink  deep  into  their 
minds,  and  give  lasting  impressions;  explain 
the  meaning  of  gratitude  to  them,  and  the  nature 
of  an  obligation,  and  the  like,  as  I  had  done  with 
Mouchat** 

Matt.  "  I  am  answered ;  your  method  Is  cer- 
tainly  right,  and  I  desire  you  may  go  on  with  it; 
for  I  desire  nothing  on  this  side  heaven  more 
than  to  have  all  my  negroes  serve  me  from  prin- 
ciples of  gratitude  for  my  kindness  to  them :  I 
i^hor  to  be  feared  like  a  lion,  like  a  tyrant ;  it 
is  a  violence  upon  nature  every  wav,  and  is  the 
most  disagreeable  thing  In  the  world  to  a  gene- 
rous mind.** 

Jack,  **  But,  sir,  I  am  doubtful  that  you  may 
not  believe  that  I  intended  to  act  thus  witL 
those  poor  fellows;  I  beseech  you  to  send  for 

Mr 1  that  he  may  tell  you  what  we  had 

agreed  on,  before  I  speak  with  him.** 

Mast  "  What  reason  have  I  to  doubt  that  7* 

Jack,  *'  I  hope  you  have  not ;  but  I  shoukl  be 
very  sorry  you  should  think  me  capable  of  ^exe- 
cuting  such  a  sentence  as  you  have  heard  me 
own  1  had  passed  on  them,  and  there  can  be  no 
way  effectually  to  dear  it  up  but  this.** 

Mait,  "  Well,  seeins  you  put  so  much  weight 
upon  it»  he  shall  be  catted  for.** 

He  was  acoordinglv  called^  and  being  ordered 
by  the  master  to  teU  the  measures  tfiat  were 
concerted  between  us  for  the  punishment  or 
management  of  those  negroes^  ho  gave  it  just  as 
I  had  done  before. 

Jack,  '*  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  now  not  only  sa- 
tisfied of  the  truth  of  Uie  account  I  gave,  relating 
to  the  method  we  had  agreed  on;  but  of  its 
being  so  proper,  and  so  luLely  to  answer  your 
end." 

^  MaaL  <<  I  am  folly  satisfied^  and  shall  be  glad 
to  see  that  it  answers  the  end ;  for,  aa  I  have 
said,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me, 
nothing  has  so  much  robbed  me  of  the  comfort  of 
all  my  fortunes,  as  the  crueltv  used,  in  my  name, 
on  the  bodies  oi  those  poor  slaves.** 

Jack,  **  It  is  certainly  wrong,  sir;  it  is  not 
only  ?Frong,  as  it  is  barlMurous  and  cruel,  but  it  is 
wrong  too,  as  it  is  the  worst  way  of  managing 
and  of  having  your  business  done.** 

Matt  *<  It  is  my  aversion,  it  fills  my  very  »al 
with  horror ;  I  beUeve,  if  I  should  come  by  wfaHe 
they  werb  using  those  cruelties  on  the  poor 
creatures,  I  should  either  sink  down  at  the  sight 
of  it,  or  fly  into  a  rage,  and  kill  the  fellow  that 
did  it,  though  it  is  done  too  by  my  own  autbo- 
rity.- 

Jadi  "  But,  shr,  I  dare  say  I  shall  oonvhice 
you  also  that  it  is  wrong  in  respect  of  interest; 
and  that  your  business  shall  be  better  dischaiged, 
and  your  plantations  better  ordered,  and  more 
work  done  by  the  negroes,  who  shall  be  engaged 
by  mercy  and  lenity,  than  by  those  who  are 
driven  and  dragged  by  tlie  whips  and  the  chains 
of  a  merciless  tormentor.** 

MasL  '*  I  thhik  the  nature  of  the  thing  tpaaks 
for  itself;  doubtless  it  should  be  so,  and  I  have 
often  thought  it  would  be  so,  and  a  thouscnd 
tunes  wished  it  might  be  so ;  but  all  my^  EngUih 
people  pretended  otherwise,  and  ^hat  it  is  ii^. 
pos^le  to  bring  the  negroes  to  any  senae  <if 
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kindneMy  and  eanicqoently  nol  to  any  obediedce 

JmdL  *"  ft  may  be  true,  dr,  that  there  mav  be 
fiHmil  here  and  there  a  negre  of  a  senseless, 
sinpid,  sordid  disposition,  perfectly  untractable, 
indocile,  and  incapable  of  doe  impressioDs ;  es- 
pecially incapable  of  the  ffenerosity  of  principle 
which  Ian  speaking  oil  You  know  very  well, 
or,  there  are  such  among  the  Christions,  as  well 
as  among  the  negroes ;  whence  else  came  the 
Engttsfa  proverb.  That  if  you  save  a  thief  from 
the  gaflows,  he  shall  be  the  ih^  to  cut  your 
tlvoat.  B«t»  sir,  if  such  a  refractory,  indocile 
^Siaw  comes  in  our  way,  he  must  be  dealt  with, 
first,  by  the  smooth  ways  to  try  him,  then  by  the 
lioknt  way  lo  break  his  temper,  as  they  break  a 
hone;  and,  if  nothing  will  do^  such  a  wretch 
ahoold  be  sold  off,  and  others  bought  in  his 
room ;  for  the  peace  of  the  phmtation  should  not 
be  broken  for  one  devflish  tempered  fellow :  and 
if  this  was  done,  I  doubt  not  you  would  have  all 
your  piantafion  carried  on,  and  your  work  done, 
snd  not  a  negro  or  a  servant  upon  it,  but  what 
would  not  omy  work  for  you,  but  even  die  for 
you,  if  there  was  an  occasion  for  it,  as  you  see 
this  poor  Mouchat  would  have  done  for  me." 

ImjC.  **  Weil,  go  on  with  your  measures^  and 
nay  yoo  snoeeed ;  IH  promise  you  I  will  frilly 
make  you  amends  for  it;  I  long  to  have  these 
cnieHles  oat  of  use,  in  my  plantation  especially ; 
as  for  otfaera.  lei  thorn  do  as  they  wfll." 


CHAPTER  X. 

HT  lUSTEE  OIVKS  MB  MT  LIBERTY,  AND  PUTS  MB 
mrO  A  FLANTATION  POB  MTSBLF — ^PaOGBEOINOS' 
AS  A  n^NTBB — I  OBT  UT  BILL  OASHBD  IN  LON> 
DON,  AND  A  SOBTBD  FABOBL  OP  OOODS  SBNT  OUT 
FOR  rrs  AMOUNT — THB  OBBATBST  PART  OP  TBBM 
ARB  LOST  AT  THB  MOUTH  OF  THB  BAT— >RBPLBC- 
TIONB. 

Our  BMster  being  gone,.  I  went  to  the  prison- 
en,  and,  first,  I  suffered  them  to  be  told  that  the 
great  master  had  been  there,  and  that  he  hod 
been  inclined  to  pardon  them,  till  he  knew  what 
their  crime  was;  but  then  he  said  it  was  so 
great  a  fimlt  that  it  must  be  punished.  Besides, 
the  BMn  ibai  talked  to  them  told  them  that  the 
great  master  said  that  he  knew  ff  he  bad  par- 
dooed  them  tiiey  would  but  be  the  worse,  for  that 
the  negroes  were  never  thankftil  for  being  spared, 
and  that  there  were  no  other  ways  to  mSke  them 
obedient  but  by  severity. 

One  of  the  poor  fellows,  more  sensible  thanthe 
other,  answered,  if  any  negro  be  badder  for  being 
kindly  used,  they  should  be  whipped  till  they 
were  mochee  better;  but  that  he  never  knew 
tiiaft,  for  that  he  never  knew  the  negro  be  kindly 

Thb  was  the  same  thing  as  the  other  had 
said,  and,  indeed,  was  but  too  true,  for  the  over- 
seen really  knew  no  such  thing  as  mercy ;  and 
that  notion,  of  the  negroes  being  no  other  way  to 
be  governed  but  by  cruelty,  had  been  the  occa^ 
sfon  that  no  other  method  was  ever  tried  among 
them. 

Again,  if  a  dack  hand  had  at  any  time  been 
hdd  upon  them,  it  had  not  been  done  with  dis- 
cretSoo,  or  as  a  point  of  mercy,  and  managed 
^tb  tbe  aasistaiiee  oi  argument  to  convince  the 


negroes  of  the  nature  and  reason  of  it,  and  to 
show  them  what  they  ought  to  do  in  return  for 
it ;  but  it  was  perhaps  the  effect  of  negligence, 
fll  conduct,  and  want  of  application  to  ttie  busi- 
ness of  the  plantation ;  and  then  it  was  no  won* 
der  that  the  ne^es  took  the  advantage  of  it^ 

Well,  I  earned  on  the  affair  with  these  two 
negroes,  just  as  I  did  with  Mouchat,  so  1  need 
not  repeat  the  particulars;  and  they  were  de- 
livered with  infinite  acknowledgments  and  thanks, 
even  to  dl  the  extravagancies  of  joy  usual  in 
those  people  on  such  occasions ;  and  such  was 
the  gratitude  of  those  two  pardoned  fellows,  that 
they  were  the  most  faitbral  and  most  diligent 
servants  ever  after  that  belonged  to  the  whole 
plantation,  Mouchat  excepted. 

In  this  manner  I  carried  on  the  plantation 
frilly  to  his  satisfaction ;  and  before  a  year  more 
was  expired,  there  was  scarce  any  suc^  thing  as 
correction  known  in  the  plantation,  except  upon 
a  few  boys,  who  were  incapable  of  the  impres- 
sions that  good'  usage  would  have  made,  even 
upon  them  too,  tUl  they  had  lived  to  know  the 
difference. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  conference  that 
our  great  master,  as  we  called  him,  sent  for  me 
again  to  his  dwelling-house,  and  told  me  he  had 
had  an  answer  from  England  frvm  his  friend,  to 
whom  he  had  written  about  my  bill.  I  was  a 
little  afraid  that  he  was  going  to  ask  me  leave  to 
send  it  to  London ;  but  he  Sd  not  say  anything 
like  that,  but  told  me  that  his  friend  had  been 
with  the  gentleman,  and  that  he  owned  the  bQI, 
and  that  he  had  all  the  money  in  his  hand  that 
the  bill  had  mentioned;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
mised the  young  man  that  had  given  him  the 
money  (meaning  me)  not  to.  pay  the  money  to 
anybody  but  himself,  though  they  should  bring 
the  bill ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  that  I  did  not 
know  who  might  get  the  bill  away  from  me. 

"  But  now.  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  "  as  you 
wrote  him  on  account  where  you  was,  and  by 
what  wicked  arts  you  were  trepanned,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  you  to  have  your  liberty  till 

Sou  could  get  the  money ;  my  friend  at  London 
as  written  to  me,  that,  upon  making  out  a  due 
copy  of  the  bill  here,  attested  bv  a  notary,  and 
sent  to  him,  and  your  obligation  likewise  at- 
tested, whereby  you  oblige  yourself  to  deliver  the 
original  to  his  order,  after  the  money  is  paid,  he 
will  pay  the  money." 

I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  do  whatever  his 
honour  directed ;  and  so  the  proper  copies  vipre 
drawn,  as  I  had  been  told  were  required. 

*'  But  now,  what  will  you  do  with  this  money, 
Jack  ?••  says  he,  smiling ;  "  will  you  buy  your 
liberty  of  me,  and  go  to  planting  ?" 

I  was  too  cunning  for  him  now  indeed,  for  I 
remembered  what  he  hod  promised  me ;  and  I 
had  too  much  knowledge  of  the  honesty  of  his 
principles,  as  well  as  of  the  kindness  he  had  for 
roe,  to  doubt  his  being  as  good  as  his  word ;  so 
I  turned  all  this  talk  of  his  upon  him  another 
way.  I  knew  that  when  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
buy  my  liberty  and  go  to  planting,  it  was  to  try 
if  I  would  leave  him  ;  so  I  said,  *'  As  to  buying 
my  liberty,  sir,  that  is  to  say  going  out  of  your 
service,  I  had  much  rather  buy  more  time  in 
your  service,  and  I  am  only  unhappy  that  I  havo 
but  two  yearft  to  serve." 
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**  Come,  come.  Colonel,*'  says  he,  **  don't 
flatter  me ;  I  love  plain  dealing ;  liberty  is  pre- 
cious to  everybody :  if  you  have  a  mind  to  have 
J  roar  money  brought  over,  you  shall  have  your 
ibertv  to  begin  for  yourself,  and  I  will  take  care 
you  shall  be  well  used  by  the  country,  and  get 
you  a  good  plantation." 

I  still  insisted  that  I  would  not  auit  his  service 
Ibr  the  best  plantation  in  Maryland :  that  he  had 
been  so  good  to  me,  and  I  believed  I  was  so  useful 
to  him,  thai  I  could  not  think  of  it ;  and  at  last 
I  added,  I  hoped  he  could  not  believe  but  I  had 
as  much  gratitude  as  a  negro. 

He  smiled,  and  said  he  would  not  be  served 
upon  those  terms  ;  that  he  did  not  forget  what  he 
had  promised,  nor  what  1  had  done  in  his  planta- 
tion ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  in  the  first  place 
to  give  me  my  liberty :  so  he  pulls  out  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  throws  it  to  me :  "  There,"  says  he, 
"  there's  a  certificate  of  your  coming  on  shore,  and 
being  sold  to  me  for  five  years,  of  which  you  have 
lived  three  with  me,  and  now  you  are  your  own 
master.**  I  bowed,  and  told  him  that  I  was  sure, 
if  I  was  my  own  master,  f  would  be  his  servant  as 
long  as  he  would  accept  of  my  service ;  and  now 
we  strained  courtesies,  and  he  told  me  I  should  be 
his  servant  still ;  but  it  should  be  on  two  condi- 
tions, 1st,  that  he  would  give  me  SOL  a  year  and 
my  board,  for  my  managing  the  plantation  I  was 
then  employed  m ;  boo,  2dly,  that  at  the  same 
time  he  would  procure  me  a  new  plantation  to 
begin  upon  for  my  own  account ;  "  For,  Colonel 
JadL,"  says  he,  smiling,  "  though  you  are  but  a 
young  man,  yet  *tis  time  you  were  doing  some- 
thing for  yourself." 

I  answered,  that  I  could  do  little  at  a  plantation 
for  myself,  unless  I  neglected  his  business,  which 
I  was  resolved  not  to  do  on  any  terms  whatever ; 
but  that  I  would  serve  him  fiuthfhlly,  if  he  would 
accept  of  me,  as  long  as  he  lived .  "  So  you  shall," 
says  he  again;  "and  serve  yourself  too.**  And 
thus  we  parted  for  that  time. 

Here  I  am  to  observe  in  the  general,  to  avoid 
.dwelling  too  long  upon  a  story,  that  as  the  two 
negroes,  who  I  delivered  from  punishment,  were 
ever  after  the  most  diligent  and  laborious  poor 
lellows  In  the  whole  pbmtation,  as  above,  except 
Moudiat,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  more  by  and  by, 
«o  they -not  only  were  gprateftil  themselves  for 
fhcir  good  usage,  but  they  influenced  the  whole 
fflantation :  so  that  the  gentle  usage  and  lenity, 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  had  a  thousand 
times  more  influence  uppn  them,  to  make  them 
dQSsnt,  than  all  the  hlows  and  kicks,  whippings, 
and  other  tortures  could  have,  whidi  they  luid 
been  used  to,  and  now  the  plantation  was  famous 
for  it ;  so  that  several  other  planters  began  to  do 
the  same,  though  I  cannot  say  it  was  with  the 
flame  success,  which  might  he  for  want  of  taking 
pains  with  them,  and  working  upon  their  passions 
in  a  right  manner.  It  appeared  that  negroes  were 
to  be  reasoned  into  things  as  well  as  other  people, 
and  it  was  by  thus  managhig  theur  reason  that 
most  of  the  work  was  done. 

However,  as  it  was,  the  plantations  lit  Maryland 
were  the  better  for  this  undertakhig,  and  they 
wee  to  this  day  less  cruel  and  harbarous  to  their 
negroes  than  they  are  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica ; 
and  *tis  observed  the  negroes  are  not  in  these 
colonies  so  desperate,  nuther  do  they  so  often 


run  away,  or  so  often  plot  misrhirf  againrt  their 
master,  as  they  do  in  those. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  it,  that,  if  possible, 
posteritjr  might  be  persuaded  to  try  gentler  me- 
thods with  those  mIseraUe  creatures,  and  to  use 
them  with  humanity ;  assuring  them,  thai  if  they 
did  so,  adding  the  common  prudenoe  that  eyery 
particular  case  would  direct  them  to  for  itadC 
the  negroes  would  do  their  work  fidthfolly  and 
cheerfiiUly ;  they  would  not  find  any  of  that  re- 
firactoriness  and  sullenness  in  their  temper, 
that  they  pretend  now  to  complain  of;  but  Uiey 
would  be  the  same  as  their  Christian  servants, 
except  that  they  would  be  the  more  thankfiil,  and 
humble,  and  laborious,  of  the  two. 

I  continued  in  this  station  between  five  and  six 
years  after  this,  and  in  all  that  time  we  had  not 
one  negro  whipped,  except,  as  I  observed  before, 
now  and  then  an  unlucky  boy,  and  that  only  for 
trifles.  I  cannot  say  but  we  had  some  ill-natnred, 
ungovernable  negroes ;  but  if  at  any  time  soch 
ofiended  they  were  pardoned  the  first  time,  in  the 
manner  as  above ;  and  the  second  time  were  or- 
dered to  be  turned  out  of  the  plantation ;  and 
this  was  remarkable,  that  they  would  torment 
themselves  at  the  apprehension  of  being  turned 
away,  more  by  a  great  deal  than  if  they  had  been 
to  be  whipped,  for  then  they  were  only  sullen  and 
heavy ;  nay,  at  length  we  found  the  fear  of  being 
turned  out  of  the  plantation  had  as  much  efleet 
to  reform  them,  that  is  to  say,  make  them  more 
diligent  than  any  torture  would  have  done ;  and 
the  reason  was  evident,  namely,  because  in  our 
plantation  they  were  used  like  men,  in  the  others 
like  dogs. 

My  master  owned  the  satisfaction  he  took  in 
this  blessed  change,  as  he  called  it,  as  knig  as  he 
lived ;  and  as  he  was  so  engaged,  by  seeing  the 
negroes  grateful,  he  showed  the  same  principle  of 
gratitude  to  those  that  served  him,  as  he  looked 
for  in  those  that  he  served ;  and  particidariy  to 
me,  and  so  I  come  briefly  to  that  part  The  first 
thing  he  did  after  giving  me  my  liberty,  as  above, 
and  making  me  an  alfowanoe,  was  to  get  the 
country  bounty  to  me,  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity 
of  land  to  begin  and  plant  for  myself. 

But  this  he  managed  a  way  by  himself;  and,  as 
I  found  afterwards,  took  up,  that  is,  pnrchaeed  in 
my  name,  about  three  hundred  acres  of  laind,  in  a 
more  convenient  place  than  it  wouM  have  other- 
wise been  allotted  me ;  and  this  he  did  by  his  in- 
terest with  the  lord  proprietor;  so  that  I  had  an 
extent  of  ground  marked  out  to  me,  not  next,  bat 
very  near  one  of  his  own  plantations.  When  I 
made  my  acknowledgment  for  this  to  him,  he  toljl 
me  plainly,  that  I  was  not  beholden  to  him  for  it 
at  all ;  for  he  did  it  that  I  might  not  be  obUged 
to  neglect  his  business  foV  the  carrying  on  my 
own,  and  on  that  account  he  would  not  reckon  to 
me  what  money  he  paid,  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  was  not  a 
very  great  sum ;  I  think  about  40L  or  SOL 

Thus  he  very  generously  gave  me  my  liberty, 
advanced  this  money  for  me.  put  me  into  a  plan- 
tation for  myself  and  gave  me  dOL  a  year  wages 
for  looking  after  one  of  his  own  plantations^ 

"  But,  Colonel,"  My»  he  to  me,  **  giving  you 
this  plantation  is  nothing  at  all  to  you,  if  I  do  not 
assist  you  to  support  it  and  to  carry  it  on ;  and 
therefore  I  will  give  you  credit  for  whatever  is 
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Decriftd  to  yen  fat  the  carrying  it  on ;  such  as 
totria*  proviaoDs  for  aervanti,  and  some  servants 
to  bqgin ;  materiab  to  buQd  out-houses,  and  con- 
▼emendes  of  all  sorts  for  the  plantation,  and  to 
buy  hogs,  cows,  horses  for  stock,  and  the  like,  and 
HI  take  it  out  of  your  caigo,  which  wHl  come  from 
London,  for  the  money  of  your  hUL** 

This  was  highly  obliging  and  very  kind,  and  the 
mora  so,  as  it  afterwards  appeared.  In  order  to 
this,  he  sent  two  servants  of  his  own,  who  were 
carpenters;  as  for  timber,  boards,  planks,  and  all 
sorts  of  sndi  things,  in  a  country  almost  all  made 
of  wood,  they  could  not  be  wanting :  these  run 
me  up  a  littks  wooden  house  in  less  than  three 
weeks'  Ume,  where  I  had  three  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
an  out-house,  and  two  large  sheds  at  a  distance 
from  the  house,  for  store-houses,  almost  like 
bams,  with  stables  at  the  end  of  them ;  and  thus 
I  was  set  up  in  the  world,  and,  in  short,  removed 
by  the  degrees  that  you  l^ve  beard,  from  a  pick- 
podiet  to  a  kidnapped  mtserable  slave  in  Vii^Bfinia 
(for  Maryland  is  Virginia,  speaking  of  them  at 
a  distance) ;  then  horn  a  slave  to  a  head  officer 
or  overseer  of  slaves,  and  horn  thence  to  amaster 
idanter. 

I  had  now*  as  above,  a  house,  a  stable,  two 
warehouses,  and  900  acres  of  land ;  but,  as  we 
say>  bare  walls  make  giddy  hussies,  so  I  had 
neiiher  axe  nor  hatchet  to  cut  down  the  trees ; 
horse  nor  hog,  nor  cow  to  put  upon  the  land ;  not 
a  hoe,  or  a  spade,  to  break  ground,  nor  a  pair 
of  hands,  but  my  own,  to  go  to  work  upon  it. 

Bst  heaven  and  kind  masters  make  up  all  those 
things  to  •  dBigent  servant;  and  I  mention  it, 
beoanse  people  who  are  either  transported,  or 
otIierwsK  trepanned  into  those  places,  are  geno- 
raUy  thought  to  be  rendered  miserable,  and  un- 
done ;  wliereas,  on  the  contrary,  1  msdd  encourage 
them,  upon  my  own  experience,  to  depend  upon 
it,  ^tat  n  their  own  dihgenoe  in  the  time  of  seisiee 
gains  them  but  a  good  character,  which  it  w9i 
eeitafady  do  it  they  can  deserve  it,  there  is  not 
tlie  poorest  and  most  despicable  iblon  that  ever 
went  over,  but  may,  after  his  time  is  served* 
begin  for  himself^  and  may  in  time  be  sure  of 
raismg  a  g^ood  plantation. 

For  example,  I  will  now  take  a  man  in  the 
meanest  circumstances  of  a  servant,  who  has 
served  out  his  five  or  seven  years  (suppose  a 
transported  wretch  for  seven  years):  the  custom 
of  the  plac#was  then  (what  it  is  since  I  know 
not)  tliat  on  his  master's  certifying  that  he  had 
served  his  time  out  fiiithfully,  he  had  fifty  acres 
of  land  allotted  him  for  planting,  and  on  this  plan 
lie  begins. 

Some  had  a  horse,  a  cow,  and  three  hogs 
given,  or  rather  lent  them,  as  a  stock  for  the  land, 
which  they  made  an  allowance  for  at  a  certain 
time  and  rate. 

Custom  has  made  it  a  trade  to  give  credit  to 
sneh  l>eginners  as  these,  for  tools,  clothes-nails, 
iron-work,  and  other  things  necessary  for  their 
plantiiig;  and  winch  the  persons,  so  giving  credit 
to  them,  are  to  be  paid  for,  out  of  the  crop  of 
tobacco  which  they  shall  plant ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
debtor^  power  to  defraud  the  creditor  of  pay- 
ment in  that  manner;  and  as  tobacco  is  their 
coin,  as  well  as  their  product,  so  all  things  are  to 
be  parciiased  at  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco, 
the  price  being  so  rated. 


Thus  the  naked  planter  has  credit  at  his  be- 
ginning, and  immediately  goes  to  work  to  cure 
the  land  and  plant  tobacco ;  and  frx>m  this  little 
beginning  have  some  of  the  most  considerable 
planters  m  Virginia,  and  hi  Maryland  also,  raised 
themselves ;  namely,  from  being  without  a  hat, 
or  a  shoe,  to  estates  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  in  this  method,  I  may  add,  no  dili- 
gent  man  ever  miscarried,  if  he  had  health  to 
work,  and  was  a  good  man;  for  he  every 
year  increases  a  little,  and  every  year  adding 
more  land  and  planting  more  tobacco,  which  is 
real  money,  he  must  gradually  increase  in  sub- 
stance, till  at  length  he  gets  enough  to  buy  ne- 
groes and  other  servants,  and  then  never  works 
himself  any  more. 

In  a  wonl,  every  Newgate  wretch,  every  des- 
perate forlorn  creature,  the  most  despicable  ruined 
man  in  the  world,  has  here  a  fair  opportunity  pot 
into  his  hands  to  begin  the  wond  again,  and 
that  upon  a  footing  of  certain  gain,  and  in  a  me- 
thod exactly  Kionest;  with  a  reputation  that 
nothuig  past  will  have  any  effect  upon :  and  in- 
numerable people  have  raised  themselves  from  the 
worst  drcnmstances  in  the  world,  namely,  from 
the  oeUs  in  Newgate. 

But  I  return  to  my  own  story :  I  was  now  a 
planter,  and  encouraged  by  a  kind  benefiictor; 
for,  that  I  might  not  be  whoUy  taken  up  with  my 
new  plantation,  he  gave  me  freely,  and  without 
any  consideration,  my  gratefur  negro  Mouchat. 
He  told  me  it  was  a  debt  due  to  the  affection  that 
poor  creature  had  always  had  for  me;  and  so 
indeed  it  was,  for  as  the  fellow  would  once  have 
been  hanged  for  me,  so  now,  and  to  his  last,  he 
loved  me  so  much,  that  it  was  apparent  he  did 
everything  with  pleasure  that  he  did  for  me; 
and  he  was  so  overcome  of  joy  when  he  heard  that 
he  was  to  be  my  negro,  that  the  people  in  the 
plantation  really  thought  it  would  turn  his  h^id, 
and  that  the  fellow  would  go  distracted. 

Besides  this,  he  sent  me  two  servants  more,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  but  these  he  put  to  my  ae- 
count,  as  above.  Mouchat  and  these  two  fell 
immediately  to  work  for  me ;  and  they  began  with 
about  two  acres  of  land,  wliich  had  but  little  tim- 
ber on  it  at  first,  and  most  of  that  was  cut  down 
by  the  two  carpenters  who  buHt  my  house,  or 
shed  rather,  for  so  it  should  be  eidled. 

These  two  aeres  I  got  in  good  forwardness,  and 
most  of  it  well  planted  with  tobacco;  though 
some  of  it  we  were  obliged  to  plant  with  garden. 
stuff  for  food ;  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  ^;ab- 
bages,  pease,  beans,  &a 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me  that  I  had  so 
bountiful  a  master,  who  helped  me  out  in  every 
case ;  for  in  this  very  first  year  I  received  a  terri- 
ble blow ;  for  my  bill»  as  I  have  observed*  having 
been  copied,  and  attested  in  form,  and  sent  to 
London,  mv  kind  friend  and  custom-house  gen- 
tleman paid  me  the  n|oney ;  and  the  merchant  at 
London,  by  my  good  master's  direction,  had  laid 
it  all  out  in  a  sorted  cargo  of  goods  for  me,  such 
as  would  have  made  a  man  of  me  all  at  once ;  but, 
to  my  inexpressible  terror  and  surprise,  the  ship 
was  lost,  and  that  ^ust  at  the  entrance  into  the 
capes,  that  is  to  say,  the  mouth  of  the  bay ;  some 
of  the  goods  were  recovered,  but  spoiled,  and  in 
short,  nothing  but  the  nails,  tools,  and  iron-work, 

were  good  for  anything ;  and  though  the  value 
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of  them  was  pretty  considerable  in  proportion  to 
the  rest,  yet  my  loss  was  irreparably  great,  and, 
indeed,  the  greatness  of  the  loss  consisted  in  its 
being  irreparable. 

I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  first  news  of 
the  loss,  knowing  that  I  was  in  debt  to  my 
patron  or  master  so  much,  that  it  must  be  seve- 
ral years  before  I  should  recover  it ;  and  as  he 
brought  me  the  bad  news  himself  he  perceived 
my  disorder,  that  is  to  sav,  he  saw  I  was  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  a  kmd  of  amazement,  and 
so  indeed  I  was,  because  1  was  so  much  in  debt ; 
but  he  spoke  cheerfully  to  me.  **  Come,**  says  he, 
**  be  not  so  discouraged,  you  may  make  up  this 
loss."  *'  No,  sir,*'  says  I,  **  that  never  can  be, 
for  it  is  my  ail,  and  I  never  shall  be  out  of  debt." 
•*  Well  but,"  says  he,  "  you  have  no  creditor, 
however,  but  me ;  and  now  remember,  I  once 
told  vou  I  would  make  a  man  of  yOu,  and  I  will 
not  disappoint  you  for  this  disaster.** 

I  thanked  hun,  and  did  it  with  more  cere- 
mony and  respect  than  ever,  because  1  thought 
myself  more  under  the  hatches  than  I  was 
before.  But  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he 
did  not  baulk  me  in  ttie  least  of  anything  I 
wantod ;  and  as  I  had  more  iron-work  saved  out 
of  the  ship,  in  proportion,  than  I  wanted,  I  sup- 

Elied  him  with  some  part  of  it,  and  took  up  some 
nen  and  cloths,  and  other  necessaries,  from  him 
in  exchange. 

And  now  I  began  to  increase  visibly.  I  had  a 
large  quantity  of  land  cured,  that  is,  freed  from 
timber ;  and  a  very  good  crop  of  tobacco  in  view, 
and  I  got  three  servants  more,  and  one  negro ; 
so  that  I  had  five  white  servants,  and  two 
negroes,  and  with  this  my  affairs  went  very  well 
on. 

The  first  year,  indeed,  I  took  my  wages,  or 
salary  (that  is  to  say)  of  802.  a  year,  because  I 
wanted  it  very  much ;  but  the  second  and  third 
years  I  resolved  not  to  take  it,  on  any  account 
whatsoever,  but  to  leave  it  in  my  benefactor's 
hands,  to  clear  off  the  debt  I  had  contracted. 

And  now  I  must  impose  a  short  digression  on 
the  reader,  to  note,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  most  wretched  education,  yet 
now,  when  I  began  to  feel  myself,  as  I  may  say, 
in  the  world,  and  to  be  arrived  to  an  independent 
state,  and  to  foresee,  that  1  might  be  something 
considerable  in  time ;  I  say,  now  I  found  different 
sentiments  of  things  taking  place  in  my  mind ; 
and,  first,  I  had  a  solid  principle  of  justice  and 
honesty,  and  a  secret  horror  at  thinn  past, 
when  I  looked  back  upon  my  former  lite :  that 
original  something,  I  knew  not  what,  that  used 
formerly  to  check  me  in  the  first  meannesses  of  my 
youth,  and  used  to  dictate  to  me,  when  I  was 
but  a  child,  that  I  was  to  be  a  gentleman,  con- 
tinued  to  operate  upon  me  now,  in  a  manner 
I  cannot  describe ;  and  I  continually  remembered 
the  words  of  the  ancient  glass-maker,  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  reproved  for  swearing,  that  to 
be  a  gentleman,  was  to  be  an  honest  man ;  that 
without  honesty.  Human  naturo  was  sunk  and 
degenerated;  the  gentleman  lost  all  the  dignity 
of  his  birth,  and  placed  himself  even  below  an 
honest  beggar.  These  principles  growing  upon 
my  mind  in  the  present  ciroumstances  I  was  in, 
gave  me  a  secret  satisfaction  that  I  can  give  no 
description  of;  it  was  an  inexpressible  Joy  to  me. 


that  I  was  now  like  to  be,  not  only  aman,  but  aa 
honest  man ;  and  it  yielded  me  a  greater  pleasuTc^ 
that  I  was  ransomed  from  being  a  vagabond,  a 
thief,  and  a  criminal,  as  I  had  been  from  a  cl^ld« 
than  that  I  was  delivered  from  slavery,  and  the 
wretched  state  of  a  Vii^nia  sold  servant :  I  had 
notion  enough  in  my  mind  of  the  hardships  of 
the  servant,  or  slave,  because  I  had  felt  it»  and 
worked  through  it ;  I  remembered  it  as  a  state 
of  labour  and  servitude,  hardship  and  suffeTJDg. 
But  the  other  shocked  my  very  nature,  obiUed 
my  blood,  and  tamed  the  very  sool  within  me ; 
the  thought  of  it  was  like  reflections  upon  hell 
and  the  damned  spufits ;  it  stmok  me  with  hoirer, 
it  was  odious  and  frightful  to  look  back  on»  and 
it  gave  me  a  kind  of  a  fit,  a  oonvolsion  or  nervoue 
diMrder,  that  was  very  uneasy  to  me. 

But  to  look  forward,  to  reflect  how  thlM  were 
changed,  how  happy  I  was,  that  I  could  uve  by 
my  own  endeavours,  and  was  no  more  under  tfaie 
necessity  of  being  a  villain,  and  of  getting  my 
bread  at  my  own  hazard,  and  the  rain  of  honesi 
families;  this  had  in  it  something  mora  than 
oommonJy  pleasing  and  agreeable,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, it  had  a  pleasure  that  till  then  I  had 
known  nothing  of:  it  was  a  sad  thing  to  be 
under  a  necessity  of  doing  evfl  to  procure  that 
subsistence  which  I  could  not  support  the  want 
of,  to  be  obliged  to  run  the  ventnre  of  the  gallowa 
rather  than  the  venture  of  starving,  and  to  be 
always  wicked  for  fear  of  want. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  had  any  serious  religioDs 
reflections,  or  that  those  things  proceeded  yet 
from  the  uneasiness  of  conscience,  but  from  mere 
reasonings  with  myself,  and  from  being  arrived 
to  a  capacity  of  making  a  right  judgment  of 
things  more  than  before ;  yet  I  own  I  had  such 
an  sLhorrenoe  of  the  wicked  life  I  had  led,  that 
I  was  secretly  easy,  and  had  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  the  disaster  that  was  upon  me  about  the  ship, 
and  that,  though  it  was  a  loss,  I  could  not  bat 
be  glad  that  those  ill-gotten  goods  were  gone, 
and  ^at  I  had  lost  what  I  had  stolen;  for  I 
looked  on  it  as  none  of  mine,  and  that  it  would 
be  fire  in  my  fiaz  if  I  should  mingle  it  with  what 
I  had  now,  which  was  come  honestly  by,  and  was 
(as  it  were)  sent  from  heaven  to  lav  the  founda- 
tion of  my  prosperity,  which  the  otner  would  be 
only  as  a  moth  to  consume. 

At  the  same  time  my  thoughts  dictated  to  me, 
that  though  this  was  the  foundatioi»of  my  new 
life,  yet  that  this  was  not  the  superstructure,  and 
that  I  might  still  be  bom  for  greater  things  than 
these ;  that  it  was  honesty  and  virtue  alone  that 
made  men  rich  and  great,  and  gave  them  a  fame, 
as  well  as  a  figure  in  the  worid,  and  that  there- 
fore I  was  to  lay  my  foundation  in  theee,  and 
expect  what  might  foUow  In  time. 

To  help  these  thoughts,  as  I  had  leained  to 
read  and  write  when  I  was  in  Scotland,  so  I 
began  now  to  love  books,  and  particularly  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  some  very  considerable 
ones ;  such  as  Livy's  Roman  history,  the  history 
of  the  Turks,  the  English  history  of  Speed,  and 
others ;  the  history  of  the  Low  Country  wars,  the 
history  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
and  the  history  of  the  Spaniards'  conquest  of 
Mexico,  with  several  others,  some  of  which  I 
bought  at  a  planter's  house,  who  was  lately  dead, 
and  his  goods  sold,  and  otheis  I  borrowed* 
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I  eonridered  my  oresent  state  of  life  to  be  my 
mere  youth,  though  i  was  now  above  thirty  years 
old,  because  in  my  youth  I  had  learned  notliing ; 
and  if  my  daily  business,  which  was  now  gireat, 
would  have  permitted,  I  would  have  been  content 
to  have  gone  to  school ;  however,  hie,  that  had 
yet  something  else  in  store  for  me,  threw  an 
opportunity  hito  my  hand;  namely,  a  clever 
fi^w,  that  came  over  a  transported  felon  from 
Bristol,  and  fell  into  my  hands  for  a  servant.  He 
had  led  a  loose  life,  that  he  acknowledged,  and 
being  driven  to  extremities,  took  to  tiie  h%hway, 
for  which,  had  he  been  taken,  he  would  have 
been  hanged;  but  falling  into  some  low-prized 
rogueries  afterwards,  for  want  of  opportumty  for 
worse,  was  catched,  condemned,  and  transported, 
and,  as  he  said,  was  glad  he  came  off  so. 

He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  I  perceiving 
it,  asked  him  one  time,  if  be  could  give  a  method 
how  I  might  learn  the  Latin  tongue  ?  He  said, 
smSingly,  yes,  be  could  teach  it  me  in  three 
months,  if  I  would  let  him  have  books,  or  even 
without  books,  if  ho  had  time.  I  told  him  a  book 
would  become  his  hands  better  than  a  hoe ;  and 
if  he  could  promise  to  make  me  but  understand 
Latin  enough  to  read  it,  and  understand  other 
languages  by  it,  I  would  ease  him  of  the  labour, 
which  I  was  now  obliged  to  put  him  to,  especially 
if  I  was  assured  that  he  was  fit  to  receive  that 
fisTour  of  a  kind  master,  hi  short,  I  made  him 
to  me,  what  my  benefactor  made  me  to  him,  and 
from  him  I  gained  a  fund  of  knowledge,  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  the  rate  of  a  slave,  which  was 
what  I  paid  for  it :  but  of  this  hereafter. 

With  these  thoughts  I  went  cheerfully  about 
my  work.  As  I  nad  now  five  servants,  my 
plantation  went  on,  though  gently,  yet  safely, 
and  increased  gradually,  though  slowly ;  but  the 
third  year,  with  the  assistance  of  my  old  bene- 
fibctor,  I  purchased  two  negroes  more,  so  that 
now  I  had  seven  servants ;  and  having  cured  land 
sufficient  for  supply  of  their  food,  fwas  at  no 
difficulty  to  maintain  them ;  so  that  my  planta^ 
tion  began  now  to  enlarge  itself;  and  as  I  lived 
vrithout  any  personal  expense,  but  was  maintained 
at  my  old  great  master's,  as  we  call  him/  and  at 
his  charge,  with  902.  a  year  besides,  so  all  my 
gain  was  laid  up  for  increase. 
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In  this  posture  I  went  on  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  very  successfhl  in  my  plantation,  and 
Hid  gotten,  by  means  of  mv  master's  favour, 
who  now  I  called  my  friend,  a  correspondent 
in  London,  with  whom  I  traded,  shipped  over 
my  tobacco  to  him,  and  received  European  goods 
in  retnm,  such  as  I  wanted  to  carry  on  my  plan- 
tatioOy  and  sufficient  to  sell  to  others  also. 

In  this  interval,  my  good  friend  and  bene- 
factor died,  and  I  was  left  very  disconsolate  on 
aceount  of  my  loss,  for  it  was  indeed  a  great  loss 


to  me ;  he  had  been  a  fether  to  me,  and  I  was 
like  a  forsaken  stranger  without  him,  though  I 
knew  the  country  and  the  trade  too,  well  enough, 
and  had  for  some  time  chiefly  carried  on  his 
whole  business  for  him ;  yet  I  seemed  now  at 
a  loss ;  my  councillor  and  my  chief  supporter 
was  gone,  and  I  had  no  confidant  to  communi- 
cate with  on  all  occasions,  as  formerly ;  but 
there  was  no  remedv.  I  was  however  in  a  better 
condition  to  stand  alone  than  ever ;  I  had  a  very 
large  plantation,  and  near  seventy  negroes,  and 
other  servants :  In  a  word,  I  was  grown  really 
rich,  considering  my  first  circamstances,  that 
began,  as  I  may  say,  with  nothing  t  that  is  to 
say,  I  had  nothing  of  stock,  but  I  had  a  great 
banning,  for  I  had  such  a  man's  fKendship  and 
support  in  my  beginning,  that  indeed  I  needed 
no  other  stock,  and  if  I  had  had  SOOi.  to  have 
begun  with,  and  not  the  assistance,  advice,  and 
countenance  of  such  a  man,  I  had  not  been  in  a 
better  condition;  but  he  promised  to  make  a 
man  of  me,  and  so  he  did,  and  in  one  respect,  (I 
may  say)  I  merited  it  of  him  ;  for  I  brought  his 
plantation  into  such  order,  and  the  government 
of  his  negroes  into  such  a  regulation,  that  if  he 
had  given  500/.  to  have  had  it  done,  he  would 
have  thought  his  money  well  bestowed ;  his  iif ork 
was  always  in  order,  going  forward  to  his  mind, 
every  thing  was  in  a  thriving  posture,  his  ser- 
vants  all  loved  him,  even  negroes  and  all,  and 
yet  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  cruel  punuih- 
ment,  or  severities,  knovm  among  them. 

In  my  own  plantation  it  was  die  same  thing; 
I  wrought  so  upon  the  reason  and  the  afTectious 
of  my  negroes,  that  they  served  me  cheerfblly, 
and,  by  consequence,  faithfully  and  diligently; 
when  in  my  neighbour's  plantation,  there  was 
not  a  week  hardly  passed  without  such  horrible 
outcries,  roarings  and  yellings  of  the  servants, 
either  under  torture,  or  in  fear  of  it,  that  their 
negroes  would,  in  discourse  with  ours,  wish  them- 
selves dead,  and  gone,  (as  it  seems  they  believed 
they  should  after  death)  into  their  own  country. 

u  I  met  with  a  sullen  stupid  fellow,  as  some- 
times it  was  unavoidable,  I  sJways  parted  with 
him,  and  sold  him  off;  for  I  would  not  keep  any 
that  sense  of  kind  usage  would  not  oblige ;  but  I 
seldom  met  with  such  bad  ones ;  for,  by  talking 
to  them  in  a  plain  reasoning  way,  I  found  the 
temper  of  the  roughest  of  them  would  break  and 
soften ;  the  sense  of  their  own  interest  would  pre- 
vafl  with  them  at  first  or  last ;  and  if  it  had  not, 
the  contrary  temper  was  so  general  among  my 
people,  that  their  own  fellows  and  countrymen 
would  be  against  them,  and  that  served  to  bring 
them  to  reason,  as  soon  as  any  other  thing ;  and 
thi^  those  who  think  it  worth  their  while,  will 
easily  find  (viz.)  that  having prevafled effectually 
over' one  leading  man  among  them  to  be  tract- 
able, and  pleased,  and  grateful,  he  shall  make 
t^em  all  like  him,  and  that  in  a  little  while,  with 
more  ease  than  can  be  imagined. 

I  was  now  a  planter,  and  also  a  student ;  my 
pedagogue,  I  mentioned  above  was  very  diligent, 
and  proved  an  extraordinary  man  indeed ;  he 
taught  me  not  only  with  application,  but  with 
admirable  judgment  in  the  teaching  part ;  for  1 
have  seen  it  in  many  instances  since  that  time, 
that  every  good  scholar  is  not  fitted  for  a  school- 
master, and  tiiat  the  art  of  teaching  is  quite 


different   from  that   of  knowing  the  language 
tauglit. 

But  this  man  had  both,  and  proved  of  great 
use  to  mc,  and  I  found  reason,  m  the  worth  of 
the  person,  to  be  very  kind  to  him,  the  circum- 
stances considered.  I  once  took  the  liberty  to 
ask  him  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he,  who  must 
have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  great  advan- 
tages  to  have  advanced  him  in  the  world,  should 
be  capable  of  falling  into  such  miserable  drcum- 
stances  as  he  was  in,  when  he  came  over?  I  used 
some  caution  in  entering  upon  an  inquiry,  which 
(as  I  said)  might  not  be  pleasant  to  him  to  re- 
late; but  that  I  would  make  him  amends,  by 
telling  him  that  if  he  desired  not  to  enter  into  it 
with  me,  I  would  readily  excuse  him,  and  would 
not  take  it  ill  at  all.  This  I  did,  because  to  a  man 
under  such  afflictions,  one  should  always  be  ten- 
der, and  not  put  them  upon  relating  any  thing  of 
themselves,  which  is  grievous  to  them,  or  wmdi 
they  had  rather  was  concealed. 

But  he  told  me,  that  it  was  true,  that  to  look 
back  upon  his  past  life  was  indeed  renaoosn  dolo- 
rem ;  hut  that  such  mortifications  were  now  use- 
ful to  him,  to  help  forward  that  repentance  which 
he  hoped  he  was  sincerely  entered  upon ;  and 
that  though  it  was  with  horror  he  looked  back 
upon  misspent  time,  and  ill^applied  gifts,  which  a 
bountiful  Creator  had  blessed  him  with,  and 
spared  to  him  for  a  better  improvement;  yet 
he  thought  ho  ought  to  load  himself  with  as 
much  of  the  shame^  as  it  pleased  God  to  make 
his  lot,  since  he  had  already  loaded  himself  with 
the  guilt  in  a  shameless  manner ;  till  God  (he 
still  hoped  in  mercy  to  him)  had  cut  him  sliort, 
and  brought  him  to  public  disgrace,  though  he 
could  not  sav  he  had  been  brought  to  justice, 
for  then  he  had  been  sent  into  eternity  in  de- 
spair, and  not  been  sent  to  Virginia,  to  repent  of 
the  wickedest  life  that  ever  man  lived. — He 
would  have  gone  on,  but  I  found  his  speech  in- 
terrupted by  a  pasdonate  struggle  within,  be- 
tween his  grief  and  his  tears. 

I  took  no  more  notice  of  it,  than  to  tell  him, 
that  I  was  sorry  I  had  asked  him  about  it,  but 
that  it  was  my  curiosity.  When  I  saw  that  ig- 
norant,  untaught,  untractable  creatures  come 
into  misery  and  shame,  I  made  no  inquiry  after 
their  affairs ;  but  when  1  saw  men  of  parts  and 
learning  take  such  steps,  I  concluded  it  must  be 
occasioned  bv  something  exceeding  wicked.  So 
indeed,  (said  he)  the  judge  said  to  me  when  I 
begged  mercy  of  him  in  Latin ;  he  told  me,  that 
when  a  man,  furnished  with  such  learning,  faUs 
into  such  crimes,  he  is  more  inexcusable  than 
other  men ;  because  his  learning  recommending 
him,  he  could  not  want  advantages,  and  had  the 
less  temptation  to  crimes. 

"  But,  sir,**  said  he,  *'  I  believe  my  case  was 
what  I  find  is  the  case  of  most  of  the  wicked 
part  of  the  world,  viz.  that  to  be  reduced  to  ne- 
cessity is  to  be  wicked ;  for  necessity  is  not  only 
the  temptation,  but  is  such  a  temptation  as 
human  nature  is  not  empowerd  to  resist.  How 
good  then,**  says  he,  '*  is  that  God,  which  takes 
from  you,  ar,  the  temptation,  by  taking  away  the 
necessity  ?" 

I  was  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said 
(knowing  it  by  my  own  case)  that  I  could  not 
enter  any  farther  upon  the  discourse;   but  he 


went  on  vo.untarilv.  **  This,  sir,"  saya  he,  «•  I 
am  so  sensible  of,  that  I  think  the  case  I  sbu  now 
reduced  to  much  less  miserable  than  the  life 
which  I  lived  before,  because  I  am  delivered 
from  the  horrid  necessity  of  doing  such  iD 
things,  which  was  my  nun  and  disaster  then, 
even  for  my  bread,  and  am  not  now  obliged  to 
ravish  my  bread  out  of  the  mouths  <^  others  by 
violence  and  disorder ;  but  am  fed,  though  I  am 
made  to  earn  it,  b  v  the  hard  labour  of  my  hands, 
and  I  thank  God  for  the  difference."  He  paused 
here,  but  went  on  thus : 

"  How  much  is  the  life  of  a  slave  in  Virginia  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  most  prosperous  thief 
in  the  world !  Here  I  live  miserable,  but  honest ; 
suffer  wrong,  but  do  no  wrong ;  my  body  is  pu- 
nished, but  my  conscience  is  not  loaded ;  and,  as 
I  used  to  say,  that  I  had  no  leisure  to  look  in, 
but  I  would  begin  when  I  had  some  recess,  some 
time  to  spare,  now  God  has  found  me  leisure  to 
repent.**  He  run  on  in  this  manner  a  great 
whfle,  giving  thanks,  I  believe  most  heartQy,  for 
his  being  delivered  from  the  ?rretched  life  he  liad 
lived,  though  his  misery  were  to  be  tenfoki  as 
much  as  it  was. 

I  was  sincerely  touched  with  his  discourse  on 
this  subject ;  I  had  known  so  much  of  the  real 
difference  of  the  case,  that  I  could  not  but  be 
affected  with  it,  though  till  now,  I  confess,  I  knew 
little  of  the  religious  port*  I  had  been  an  offender 
as  well  as  he,  though  not  altogether  in  the  same 
degree,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  the  penitence; 
neither  had  I  looked  back  upon  any  thing  as  a 
crime,  but  as  a  lifo  dishonourable,  and  not  like  a 
gentleman,  which  run  much  in  my  thoughts^  as  I 
have  several  times  mentioned. 

**  Well,  but  now,**  says  I,  *'  vou  talk  penitently 
and  I  hope  vou  are  sincere ;  but  what  would  be 
your  case,  if  you  were  delivered  from  the  miser- 
able condition  of  a  slave  sold  for  money,  which 
you  are  now  in?  Should  you  not,  think  you,  bm 
the  same  man?** 

«  Blessed  be  God,"  says  he,  '<  that  if  I  thought 
I  should,  I  would  ^cerely  pray  that  I  nught  not 
be  delivered,  and  that  I  might  mr  ever  be  a  slave 
rather  than  a  sinner.*' 

'*  Well  but,**  says  I,  "  suppose  you  to  be  under 
the'same  necessity,  in  the  same  starving  condition^ 
should  you  not  tue  the  same  course  ?** 

He  replied  very  sharply,  "  That  shows  us  the 
need  we  have  of  the  petition  in  the  Lord's 
prayer,  '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation ; '  and  of 
Solomon*s  or  Hagar's  praver,  *  Give  me  not  po- 
verty, least  f  steal  **  I  should  ever  beg  of  God 
not  to  be  left  to  such  snares  as  human  nature 
cannot  resist.  But  I  have  some  hope,  that  I 
should  venture  to  starve^  rather  than  to  steal ; 
but  I  also  beg  to  be  delivered  from  the  danger, 
because  I  know  not  my  own  strength." 

This  was  honestly  spoken.  Indeed;  and  there 
really  were  such  visible  tokens  of  sinceritv  in  all 
his  discourse,  that  I  could  not  suspect  him.  On 
some  of  our  discourses  on  this  subject,  he  puDed 
out  a  little  dirtv  paper  book,  in  which  he  had 
wrote  down  such  a  prayer  hi  verse,  as  I  doubt 
few  Christians  in  the  world  could  subscribe  to ; 
and  I  cannot  but  record  it,  because  I  never  saw 
anv  thing  like  it  in  my  life:  the  lines  are  as 
follow : 
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ttfiows  Twsk  my  bicMty 
TBI  ctinc  nmotm  too,  Ut  me  find  no  nsC; 
H4»w  4arfc  ■oe'er  mf  tlatB,  or  sharp  my  pate. 
0 1  let  Mt  tivMblce  oeoe,  aad  sin  remain. 
For  Jeaoa'  aake  remove  not  my  distrem, 
Tin  free  triampbaat  grace  eball  lepomtw 
The  Taeant  throne  from  vhenee  my  eina  depart. 
And  auhe  a  williaf  capttre  of  my  heart ; 
Till  graee  oompletuy  ahill  my  ami  rabdue. 
Thy  ooaqneat  raU,  and  my  anlilection  true. 


Then  were  more  lines  on  the  same  mbject,  but 
theeewere  the  beginning;  and  these  toacbing  me 
so  eeiisibly,  I  have  remembered  them  distinctly 
ever  since,  and  have,  I  belieTe,  repeated  them  to 
myself  a  thoosand  times. 

I  ftnmod  Um  no  more,  yon  may  be  mue,  after 
«D  flBBirer  so  very  particular  and  affecting  as  this 
was;  it  was  easy  to  see  the  man  was  a  sinoere 
peaitentv  not  sorrowing  for  the  ponisbment  be 
was  snfferinff  under;  for  his  condition  was  no  part 
of  bb  afflbDOBn,  he  was  rather  thankful  for  it,  as 
above:  botfaisooBeemwasafodingandafliecting 
saMOOf  ibawtakedand  abommable  life  he  had 
led,  the  ahboired  crimes  he  had  committed,  both 
agaiBSt  God  and  man,  and  the  little  sense  he  had 
had  of  the  condition  be  was  in,  and  that  even  till 
he  came  to  the  place  where  he  now  was. 

1  asked  him  if  he  had  no  reflection  of  this  kind 
after  or  before  bis  sentence?  He  told  me,  New- 
gate (for  the  prison  at  Bristol  is  called  so,  it 
seems,  as  weD  as  that  at  London)  was  a  place 
that  sddom  made  penitents,  but  often  made  vil. 
lains  worse,  till  they  learnt  to  defy  God  and  devfl. 
Bat  that,  however,  he  could  look  back  with  this 
satisfoetion,  that  he  could  say,  he  was  not  alto- 
gether insowlUe  of  it,  even  then ;  but  nothing 
that  amounted  to  a  thorough  serious  looUng-up 
to  heaven :  that  he  often  indeed  looked  in,  and 
reflected  upon  his  past  misspent  Hfe,  even  before 
be  was  In  prison,  when  the  intervals  of  his  wicked 
practices  gave  some  time  for  reflection,  and  he 
would  sometimes  say  to  himself,  whither  am  1 
going?  to  what  will  all  these  things  bring  me 
at  hot  ?  and  where  will  they  end  ?  sin  and  shame 
follow  one  anof her,  and  1  shall  certainly  come  to 
the  gaUows ;  then  said  he,  I  would  strike  upon 
my  breast,  and  say,  O  wicked  wretch  !  when  wilt 
thou  repent?  and  would  answer  myself  as 
often.  Never  I  never  1  never  I  except  it  be  in  a 
gaol,  or  at  a  gibbet 

**  Then,"  sakl  he,  ''I  would  weep  and  sigh, 
and  look  back  a  little  upon  my  wretched  life, 
the  history  of  which  would  make  the  world 
amased;  but,  alas  I  the  prospect  was  so  dark, 
am!  H  filled  me  with  so  much  terror,  that  I 
could  not  bear  it :  then  I  would  fiy  to  wine  and 
company  for  relief;  that  wine  brought  on  excess, 
and  that  company  being  always  widied  like  my- 
9d£,  bitmgfat  on  temptation,  and  then  ail  reflection 
vaidsfaed,  and  1  was  ttio  same  devil  as  before." 

He  spoke  this  with  so  much  affection,  that  his 
fooe  was  ever  smfling  when  he  talked  of  it,  and 
yet  bis  eyes  had  tears  standing  in  them,  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  the  time  ;  for  he  had  a  do- 
ligfatftd  sorrow,  if  that  be  a  proper  expression  in 
speaking  of  it 

This  was  a  strange  relation  to  me,  and  began 
to  affect  me  after  a  manner  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 1  loved  to  hear  him  talk  of  it,  and  yet  it 
always  left  a  kind  of  a  dead  lump  behind  it  upon 
my  heart,  whidi  I  could  give  no  reason  for,  nor 


imagine  to  what  it  tended.  I  had  a  heaviness  on 
my  soul,  without  being  able  to  describe  it,  or  to 
say  what  ailed  me. 

Well,  he  went  on  with  his  relation.  **  After 
this,"  says  he,  **  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  justice 
for  a  trifle,  a  piece  of  sport  in  our  crime ;  and  I, 
that  for  a  hundred  robberies,  as  well  on  the  high- 
way  as  otherwise,  the  particulars  of  which  would 
fin  a  book  to  give  an  account  of,  ought,  (when- 
ever I  was  taken)  to  be  hanged  in  chains,  and 
who,  if  it  had  been  public,  could  not  have  failed 
of  having  twenty  people  come  in  against  me,  was 
privately  hurried  into  a  country  gaol,  under  a 
wrong  name ;  tried  for  a  small  fact,  within  bene- 
fit of  deisy,  and  in  which  I  was  not  principally 
guilty,  and  by  this  means  obtained  the  favour  of 
being  transported." 

**  And  what  think  you,"  said  he,  **  has  most 
sensibly  affected  me,  and  brought  on  the  blessctl 
change  that,  I  hope  I  may  say,  God  has  wrought 
in  my  soul  ?  not  the  greatness  of  my  crimes,  but 
the  wonders  of  that  merciful  Providence,  which 
when  it  has  mercy  in  store  for  a  man,  often  brings 
him  into  the  briers,  into  sorrow  and  misery 
for  lesser  sins,  that  men  may  be  led  to  mo 
how  they  are  spared  from  tho  punishment 
due  to  them,  for  the  grater  guilt  which  they 
know  lies  upon  them ;  do  you  think,  that  when  I 
received  the  grant  of  transportation,  I  could  be 
insensible  what  a  miracle  of  divine  goodness 
such  a  thing  must  be,  to  one  who  had  so  many 
ways  deserved  to  be  hanged,  and  must  infollibly 
have  died,  if  my  true  name  had  been  known,  or 
if  the  least  notice  had  been  given  that  it  was 
such  a  notorious  wretch  as  I  that  was  in  custodv  ? 
There  began  the  first  motive  of  repentance ;  for 
certainly  the  goodness  of  our  great  Creator  In 
sparing  us,  when  we  forfeit  our  lives  to  his  justice, 
and  h&  merciful  bringing  us  out  of  the  miseries 
which  we  plunge  ourselves  into,  when  we  have 
no  way  to  extricate  ourselves;  his  bringing 
those  very  miseries  to  be  the  means  of  our  de- 
liverance, and  working  good  to  us  out  of  evil, 
when  we  are  working  the  very  evil  out  of  his 
good:  I  say,  these  things  are  ccrtainlv  the 
strongest  motives  to  repentance  that  are  in  the 
world ;  and  the  sparing  thieves  from  the  gallows,  ! 
makes  more  penitents  than  the  gallows  itself.         I 

**  It  is  true,"  continued  he,  <*that  the  terror  of   j 
punishment  works  strongly  upon  the  mind:  in    ' 
view  of  death,  men  are  fiU^  with  horror  of  soul,    | 
and  immediately  they  call  that  repentance,  which    ! 
I  doubt  is  too  often  mistaken,  being  only  a  kind 
of  anguish  in  the  soul,  which  bre^  a  grief  for 
the  punishment  that  is  to  be  suffered ;  an  amaze- 
ment founded  upon  the  dreadfol  view  of  what  is 
to  follow :  but  the  sense  of  mercy  is  quite  ano- 
ther thing ;  this  seizes  all  the  passions,  and  all 
the  affections,  and  works  a  sincere  unfeigned  ab- 
horrence  of  the  crime,  as  a  crime ;  as  an  offence 
against  our  Benefactor,  as  an  act  of  baseness  and 
ingratitude  to  him  who  has  given  us  life,  and  all 
the  blessings  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  who  has 
conquered  us  by  continuing  to  do  us  good,  when 
he  hiss  been  provoked  to  destroy  us. 

"  This,  sir,"  says  he,  *'  has  been  the  fountain 
of  that  repentance  which  I  so  much  rejoice  In ; 
this  is  the  delightfol  sorrow,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
spoke  of  just  now  ;  and  this  makes  smiles  sit  on 
my  face,  while  tears  run  from  my  eyes,  a  joy 
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that  I  cannot  otherwise  express,  than  by  telling 
you,  sir,  that  I  never  lived  a  happy  day  since  I 
came  to  an  age  of  acting  in  the  world,  till  Handed 
in  this  country,  and  worked  in  your  plantation, 
naked  and  hungry,  weary  and  faint,  oppressed 
with  cold  in  one  season,  and  heat  in  the  other ; 
then  I  b^^n  to  see  into  my  own  ways,  and  see, 
the  difference  between  the  hardships  of  the  body,  I 
and  the  torment  of  the  mind.  Before*  I  revelled 
in  fullness,  and  here  I  struggled  with  hard  fare ; 
then  I  wallowed  in  sloth  and  voluptuous  ease ; 
here  I  laboured  till  nature  sometimes  was  just 
sinking  under  the  load ;  but  with  this  difference 
in  the  felicity  of  either  case,  namely,  that  there 
I  had  a  hell  in  my  soul,  was  fiUed  with  horror  and 
confusion,  was  a  daily  terror  to  myself,  and  al- 
ways expected  a  miserable  end ;  whereas  here  I 
had  a  blessed  calm  of  soul,  an  emblem  and  fore- 
runner of  heaven,  thankful  and  humble,  adoring 
that  mercy  that  had  snatched  me  out  of  the  jaws 
of  the  devil ;  these  took  up  my  thoughts,  and 
made  my  inost  weary  hours  pleasant  to  me,  my 
labour  light,  and  my  heart  cheerful ;  I  never  lay 
down  on  my  hard  lodging,  but  I  praised  God 
with  the  greatest  excess  of  affection,  not  only 
that  it  was  not  the  condemned  hole,  and  that  I 
was  delivered  from  the  death  I  bad  deserved ; 
but  that  it  was  not  Shooter's  hill,  that  I  was  not 
still  a  robber,  a  terror  to  just  and  honest  men, 
a  plunderer  of  the  innocent  and  the  poor,  a  thief, 
and  a  villain,  that  ought  to  be  rooted  out  from 
the  earth,  for  the  safety  of  others ;  but  that  I  was 
delivered  from  the  horrid  temptation  of  sinning, 
to  support  my  luxury,  and  making  one  vice 
necessary  to  another  {  and  this,  I  bear  witness,  is 
sufficient  to  sweeten  the  bitterest  sorrow,  and 
make  any  man  be  thankful  for  Virginia,  or  a 
worse  place,  if  that  can  be." 

He  then  entertained  me  with  an  oninlon  of  his, 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  face  ot  heaven  and 
hell  to  bo  disclosed  and  laid  open,  and  that  men 
could  be  made  capable  of  seeing  distinctly  and 
separately,  the  joys  and  glory  and  utmost  felicity 
'of  one,  and  the  horrors  of  the  other,  and  to  make 
a  judgment  of  both  according  to  the  power  of 
human  reasoning,  the  first  would  have  a  stronger 
and  more  powmul  effect  to  reform  the  world 
than  the  latter:  but  this  we  had  further  dis- 
courses about  on  many  occasions. 

If  it  should  be  inquired,  how  I  was  capable  of 
hearing  all  this,  and  having  no  impressions  made 
upon  my  mind  by  it,  espedally  when  it  so  many 
ways  suited  my  own  case,  and  the  condition  of 
the  former  ^art  of  my  life,  I  shall  answer  that 
presently  bv  itself:  however,  I  took  no  notice  of 
it  to  him,  for  he  had  quite  other  notions  of  me 
than  I  had  of  myself;  nor  did  I,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  enter  into  any  confidence  with  him  on 
my  own  story,  only  that  I  took  sometimes  the 
occasion  to  let  him  know,  that  I  did  not  come 
over  to  Virginia  in  the  capacity  of  a  criminal,  or 
that  I  was  not  transported ;  which,  considering 
how  many  of  the  inhabitants  there  were  so,  who 
then  lived  in  good  circumstances,  was  needful 
enough  to  be  £ne. 

But  as  to  myself  it  was  enough  that  I  was  In 
condition  now ;  *twas  no  matter  to  anybody  what 
I  had  been ;  and  as  it  was  grown  pretty  much 
out  of  memory  from  what  original  disaster  I  came 
into  the  country,  or  that  I  was  ever  a  servant. 


otherwise  than  voluntary,  and  that  it  was  no 
business  of  mine  toezpose  myselt  so  I  kept  that 
part  dose;  but  for  aft  that,  it  was  Impooible 
for  me  to  conceal  the  disorder  I  was  in,  as  oftoi 
as  he  talked  of  these  things*  I  had  hitherto  gone 
on  upon  a  notion  of  things  founded  only  in  their 
appearance,  as  they  affeeted  me  with  good  or 
evil,  esteeming  the  happy  and  unhappy  part  of 
life  to  be  those  that  gsve  me  ease  or  sorrow, 
without  regarding,  or  indeed  much  understandiug, 
how  far  those  turns  of  life  were  influenced  by  the 
Giver  of  Life :  or  how  fivr  they  were  ail  dfa^ected 
by  a  sovereign  God  that  governs  the  world,  and 
aU  the  creatures  He  had  made. 

As  I  had  no  education  but  as  ytt«  have  heard, 
so  I  had  had  no  instmetion,  no  knowledge  of 
religion,  or  indeed  of  the  meaning  of  it;  and 
though  I  was  now  in  a  kind  of  searah  alker  rdK- 
gion,  it  was  a  mere  looking,  as  it  were,  hito  the 
world  to  see  what  kind  ef  a  thing,  or  piaeet  >t 
was,  and  what  had  been  done  in  it ;  but  as  to 
him  that  made  it,  there  had  truly  been  searae  a 
creature  among  aQ  that  he  had  aaadc^  wtth  sonls 
hi  them,  that  was  so  entirely  withaat  the  kncnr* 
ledge  of  God  as  I  was,  and  mode  so  little  hiqiiiry 
about  it. 

But  the  serious,  affeotionate  disooarK  of  this 
young  man  began  to  have  dififererent  effects  upa& 
me,  and  I  b^^an  to  say  to  myself  this  man's 
reflections  are  certainly  very  just;  but  what  a 
creature  am  I,  and  what  have  I  been  doing?  I 
that  never  once  did  this  la  all  my  life ;  that  never 
said  so  much  as  God,  I  thank  thee,  for  all  that  I 
have  been  saved  from,  or  aU  that  I  ham  heea 
brought  to  in  this  worid;  and  yet  my  life  has 
been  as  full  of  variety,  and  I  have  been  as 
miraculously  delivered  from  dangers  and  mis- 
chiefs, and  as  many  of  them,  as  ever  he  has ;  and 
if  it  has  all  been  brought  to  pass  by  an  iaviiible 
hand  in  mercy  to  me,  what  have  I  been  doiaff  ? 
and  where  have  I  lived  ?  that  I  only  sbouldba 
the  most  thoughtless,  and  unthankful  of  all  God's 
creatures  1 

This  indeed  began  to  grow  upon  me,  and  made 
me  very  melancholy ;  but  as  to  religion,  I  under- 
stood so  little  about  it,  that  if  I  had  resolved  upon 
any  such  thing  as  a  new  course  of  life,  or  to  set 
about  a  religious  change,  I  knew  not  at  which 
end  to  begin,  or  what  to  do  about  it. 

One  dav  it  happened  that  m^  tutor,  for  so  I 
alwairs  called  him,  bad  the  Bible  m  has  hand,  sod 
was  looking  in  it,  as  he  generallv  did  manv  times 
a  day,  though  I  knew  not  for  what.  Seemg  the 
Bible,  I  took  it  out  of  his  bands,  and  went  to  kMik 
into  it,  which  I  had  done  so  little  befbre,  that  I 
think  I  might  safely  say,  I  had  never  read  achapr 
ter  in  it  all  mv  life ;  he  was  talking  of  the  Bibla 
then  as  a  book  onljjr,  and  where  he  had  it,  and 
how  be  brought  it  to  Virginia,  and  in  sone 
ecstasy  he  took  andkissed  it ;  "  this  blessed  book  T 
says  he,  "  this  was  all  the  treasure  I  brought 
from  out  England  with  me,  and  a  oomfortabla 
treasure  it  has  been  to  me,**  added  he ;  "  I  would 
not  have  been  without  it  in  my  sorrows  for  any 
other  treasure  in  the  world,*'  and  so  he  went  o» 
at  larger 

I  that  had  no  notion  of  what  he  meant,  only, 
as  I  have  said  above,  some  young  infant  thougfata 
about  the  works  of  Providence  in  the  world,  and 
its  merciful  dealings  with  me»  took  the  book  oat 
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•f  his  hand,  and  went  to  look  into  it,  and  the 
book  opened  at  the  Acts,  xzvi,  v.  2B^  where  Felix 
aaya  to  St  PIbvI,  '  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian.  *  **  I  think,"  says  I,  "  here's  a 
Hoe  bits  me  to  a  tittle,  upon  the  long  account  you 
have  given  of  yomielf,  and  I  mast  say  them  to 
yon,  as  ^  governor  here  said ;"  and  so  I  read 
the  words  to  him.  He  blushed  at  the  text,  and 
retinas,  **  I  oonld  answer  yon  in  the  very  words 
•  the  apoaCfe  returned  to  hhn  in  the  next  verse, 
*  I  iroidd  thou  weri  both,  I  wish  almost,  and 
altogirther  soch  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." 

i  was  now  more  than  80  years  old  by  my  own 
aooonnt,  and,  as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
keep  a  reokiming  of  my  age,  who  had  nobody 
left  thst  ever  knew  my  beginning ;  I  was,  I  say, 
above  90  years  okL  awi  had  gone  through  some 
variety  in  the  world;  but  as  I  was  perfectly 
ahaadoaed  in  my  infimoy,  and  utterly  without 
instmction  in  my  youth,  so  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  evmrytfaing  that  was  worthy  the  name  of  religion 
m  the  vrorid,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that 
ever  any  notioo  of  religions  thmgs  entered  into 
my  hearL  I  was  surprisod  at  this  man*s  talk,  and 
that  severid  ways,  particularly,  be  talked  so 
fedingiy  of  his  past  circumstances,  and  they  were 
so  Kke  waf  own,  that  every  time  he  made  a  reli- 
gio«8  inlerenoe  fin>m  his  own  condition,  and 
a^gved  firem  one  condition  of  his  to  another,  it 
stnck  into  my  thoughts  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun, 
that  I  bad  certainly  as  much  to  be  thankiul  for, 
and  to  repent  o(  as  he  had,  except  only  that  ! 
had  no  knowledge  of  better  things  to  be  thankful 
far,  vrhich  he  hMl ;  bat,  in  return  for  that,  I  was 
deiivcvcd  and  set  up  in  the  world,  made  a  master, 
and  easy,  aad  was  in  good  dreumstances,  being 
raieed  from  the  very  same  low  distressed  condi^ 
taen  as  he  was  in,  I  mean  a  sold  servant;  but 
that  he  remained  so  still,  so  that  if  his  sin  had 
been  greater  than  mme,  so  his  distress  was  still 


This  article  of  gratitude  struck  deeo  and  lay 
heavy  upon  my  mind ;  I  remembered  tnat  I  was 
gratrfal  te  the  last  degree  to  my  old  master,  who 
had  raised  me  from  mv  low  condition,  and  that  I 
loved  the  very  name  of  him,  or,  as  might  be  said, 
the  very  ground  he  trod  on ;  but  I  had  not  so 
mndi  as  onee  thought  of  any  higher  obligation, 
no,  nor  so  much  as,  like  the  Pharisee,  had  said, 
■*  One  God  I  thank  thee,"  to  him,  for  all  the 
iaflnenee  which  Us  providence  must  have  had  in 
my  wiiole  aflair. 

ft  ocenrred  to  me  presently,  that  if  none  of  aU 
these  tfdngs  bebl  us  without  the  direction  of  a 
Divine  Power,  as  toy  new  instructor  had  told  me 
at  larger  and  that  God  had  ordered  every  thing, 
the  most  minute  and  least  transaction  of  life,  in- 
somncii  **  that  not  a  hafar  of  our  head  shall  fsill  to 
the  ground  without  his  permission;**  I  say,  it 
oeoorred  to  me,  that  I  had  been  araost  unthank- 
fld  dog  to  that  Providence  that  had  done  so  much 
Ihr  me ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  reflection 
was  InMnediately  thli,  how  justly  may  that  power, 
so  disobliged,  take  away  again  his  wool  and  hb 
flax  with  wUch  I  am  now  clothed,  and  reduce 
me  to  the  nUseiy  of  my  first  circumstances. 

IVs  perplexed  me  much,  and  I  was  very  pen- 
sive and  sad;  an  which,  however,  my  new  in- 
structor was  a  constant  comforter  to  me,  and  I 
learned  every  day  soawthing  or  other  from  him ; 


upon  which  I  told  him  one  morning,  that  I  thought 
he  must  leave  off  teaching  me  Latin,  and  teach 
me  religion. 

He  spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty  of  his 
being  inci^>able  of  informiog  me  of  anytUog  that 
1  did  not  know,  and  proposed  to  me  to  read  the 
scriptures  every  day,  as  the  sure  and  only  fund  of 
instruction.  I  answered  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
eunuch  to  St  Philip,  when  the  apostle  asked  him 
if  he  understood  what  he  read?  **  How  can  J^ un- 
less some  one  guide  me  ?** 

We  talked  frequently  upon  this  subject,  and 
I  found  80  much  reason  to  believe  he  was  a  sin- 
cere convert,  that  I  can  speak  of  him  as  no  other 
in  all  I  have  to  say  of  him.  However,  I  cannot 
say  my  thoughts  were  yet  ripened  for  an  opera- 
tion of  that  kind;  I  bad  some  uneasiness  about 
my  past  life,  and  I  Uved  now,  and  had  done  so 
before  I  knew  him,  a  very  regular,  sober  life^ 
always  taken  up  in  my  business,  and  running  into 
no  excesses ;  but  as  to  commencing  penitent,  as 
this  man  had  done,  I  cannot  say  I  had  any  oon- 
victions  upon  me  sufficient  to  bring  it  on,  nor 
bad  I  a  fund  of  rdigious  knowledge  to  support 
me  in  it ;  so  it  wore  off  again  gradually,  as  smsh 
things  generally  do,  where  the  first  impressioos 
are  not  deep  enough 

In  the  meantime,  as  he  read  over  loqg  lectures 
of  his  own  disasters  to  me,  and  applied  them  all 
seriously  to  me,  so  our  diBCOurae  was  alwavs  very 
solid  and  weighty,  and  we  had  nothing  c/  levity 
between  us,  even  when  we  were  not  concenrned  In 
religious  discourses.  He  read  history  to  me ;  and, 
where  books  were  wanting,  he  gave  me  ideas  of 
those  things  which  had  not  been  recorded  by  our 
modem  histories,  or  at  least,  that  our  number  of 
books  would  not  reach.  By  these  things  he  raised 
an  unquenchable  thirst  in  me  after  seeing  some- 
thing that  was  doing  ui  the  world;  and  the  more^ 
because  all  the  world  was  at  that  time  engaged, 
more  or  less,  in  the  great  war  wherein  the  French 
king  might  be  said  to  be  engaged  with  and  against 
all  the  powers  of  Europe. 

Now,  I  looked  upon  myself  as  one  buried  alive 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  world,  where  I  could  see 
nothing  at  all,  and  hear  but  a  little  of  what  was 
seen,  and  that  little  not  tOl  at  least  half  a  year 
after  it  was  done,  and  sometimes  a  year  or  more; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  old  reproach  often  came  in 
the  way,  namely,  that  even  this  was  not  yet  the 
life  of  a  gentleman. 

It  was  true  that  this  was  much  nearer  to  it 
than  that  of  a  pickpocket,  and  still  nearer  than 
that  of  a  sold  slave ;  but,  in  short,  this  would 
not  do,  and  I  could  receive  no  satisfaction  in  it. 
I  had  now  a  second  plantation,  a  very  consider- 
able one,  and  it  went  forward  very  well ;  I  had 
on  it  almost  100  servants  already  of  sundrv  sorts, 
and  an  overseer,  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reason 
to  say  I  might  depend  upon,  and  but  that  I  had 
a  third  in  embryo,  and  newly  begun,  I  had  no- 
thing to  hinder  me  firom  gdng  where  I  pleased. 

However,  I  now  began  to  frame  my  thoughts 
for  a  voyage  to  England ;  resolving  then  to  act  as 
I  should  see  cause,  but  with  a  secret  resolution  to 
see  more  of  the  world  if  possible,  and  realise  those 
things  to  my  mind  which  I  had  hitherto  only  en- 
tertained remote  ideas  of,  by  the  help  of  books. 

Accordingly  I  pushed  forward  the  settlement  of 
my  third  plantation,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  be  Ina 
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posture  either  to  be  let  to  a  tenant,  or  left  b  trust 
with  an  overseer,  as  I  should  find  occasion. 

Had  I  resolved  to  leave  it  to  an  overseer  or 
steward,  no  man  in  the  world  could  have  been  fit 
for  It  like  my  tutor ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  part- 
ing with  him,  who  was  the  cause  of  my  desire  of 
travelling,  and  who  I  concluded  to  make  my  part- 
ner in  my  travels. 

It  was  three  years  after  this  before  I  could  get 
things  in  order,  fit  for  my  leaving  the  country ;  in 
this  time  I  delivered  my  tutor  from  hb  bondage, 
and  would  have  given  faim  his  liberty,  but,  to  my 
great  diswpointment,  I  found  that  I  could  not 
empower  him  to  go  to  England  till  his  time  was 
expired,  according  to  the  certificate  of  his  trans- 
portation, which  was  registered :  so  I  made  him 
one  of  my  overseers,  and  thereby  raised  him 
gradually  to  a  prospect  of  living  in  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  like  steps,  that  my  good 
benefactor  raised  me,  only  that  I  did  not  assist 
him  to  enter  upon  planting  for  himself  as  I  was 
assisted,  neither  was  I  upon  the  spot  to  do  it; 
but  this  man's  diligence  and  honest  application, 
even  unassisted,  delivered  himself,  any  farther, 
than,  as  I  say,  by  making  him  an  overseer,  which 
was  only  a  present  ease  and  deliverance  to  him 
from  the  hard  labour  and  fare  which  he  endured 
as  a  servant 

However,  in  this  trust  he  behaved  so  faithftiUy 
and  so  diligenUy,  that  it  recommended  him  in  the 
country ;  and,  when  I  came  back,  I  found  him  in 
circumstances  very  different  from  what  I  left  him 
in,  besides  his  being  my  principal  manager  for  near 
twenty  years,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its  place. 

I  mention  these  things  the  more  at  large,  that 
if  any  unhappy  wretch,  who  may  have  the  disaster 
to  fall  into  such  circumstances  as  these  may  come 
to  see  this  account,  they  may  learn  the  following 
short  lessons  from  these  examples : 

L  That  Virginia,  and  a  state  of  transportation, 
may  be  the  happiest  place  and  condition  they  were 
ever  in  for  this  life,  as,  by  a  sincere  repentance, 
and  a  diligent  application  to  the  business  they  are 
put  to,  they  are  efflectually  delivered  froip  a  life 
of  flagrant  wickedness,  and  put  in  a  perfect  new 
condition,  in  which  they  have  no  temptation  to 
the  crimes  they  formerly  committed,  and  have  a 
prospect  of  advantage  ror  the  future. 

II.  That  in  Virginia,  the  meanest  and  most 
despicable  creature,  after  his  time  of  servitude  is 
expired,  if  he  will  but  apply  liimself  with  diligence 
and  industry  to  the  business  of  the  country,  is 
sure  (life  and  health  supposed)  both  of  living 
well  and  growing  rich. 

As  this  is  a  foundation  which  the  most  unfor- 
tunate wretdi  alive  is  entitled  to,  a  transported 
felon  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  happier  man  than 
the  most  prosperous  untaken  thief  m  the  nation ; 
nor  are  those  poor  young  people  so  much  in  the 
wrong  as  some  imagine  them  to  be,  that  go  volun- 
tarily over  to  those  countries ;  and,  in  order  to 
get  themselves  carried  over,  and  placed  there, 
freely  bind  themselves  there;  especially  if  the 
persons  into  whose  hands  they  foil,  do  anything 
honestly  by  them ;  for,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  those  poor  people  knew  not  what  course  to 
take  before,  or  had  miscarried  in  their  conduct 
before,  here  they  are  sure  to  be  immediately 
provided  for,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  tiieir 
time,  to  be  put  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  them- 


selves.    But  I  return  to  my  own  story,  wliidi 
now  begins  a  new  scene. 

I  was  now  making  provision  for  my  going  to 
England,  after  having  settled  my  plaotaftioD  id 
such  hands  as  was  fully  to  my  satisfau^tioiL  Mj 
first  work  was  to  furnish  myself  with  such  a  stock 
of  goods  and  money  as  might  be  solBdent  for 
my  occasions  abroad,  and  partieulariy  raigfai 
allow  me  to  make  large  returns  to  Mafyumd,  for 
the  use  and  supply  of  all  my  plantations;  but 
when  I  came  to  look  nearer  into  the  voyage,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  pradent  to 
put  my  cargo  all  on  board  the  same  snip  that  I 
went  in ;  so  I  shipped  at  several  times  400  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  in  several  ships  Cor  Englaad, 
giving  notice  to  my  correspondent  in  Loadon 
that  I  woidd  embark  about  such  a  time,  to  ooBne 
over  myself^  and  ordering  him  to  ensure  for  a 
considerable  sum,  proportioned  to  thevalna  of 
my  cargo. 

About  two  months  after  this  I  left  the  plaeo 
and  embaiked  for  England,  in  a  stout  ship,  earry- 
ing  24  guns,  and  about  600  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco, and  we  left  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  the 
1st  ei  August  We  had  a  very  sour  and  roogti 
voyage  for  the  first  fortnight,  though  it  was  in  a 
season  so  generally  noted  for  good  weather. 

After  we  had  been  about  eleven  days  at  sea, 
having  the  wind  most  part  of  the  time  blowing 
very  hard  at  west,  or  between  the  west  and  north. 
west,  by  which  we  were  carried  a  great  wi^  for- 
ther  to  the  eastward  than  they  usually  go  in  their 
course  for  England,  we  met  with  a  forious  tem- 
pest, which  hdd  us  five  days,  blowing  most  of 
the  time  excessive  hard,  and  by  whi<£  we  were 
obliged  to  run  away  afore  the  wind,  as  the  seamen 
call  it,  wheresoever  it  was  our  lot  to  go.  By  tins 
storm  our  ship  was  greatiy  damaged,  and  some 
leaks  we  had,  but  not  so  bad  but  thstyby  the  dili- 
gence of  the  seamen,  they  were  stopped :  how- 
ever  the  captain,  after  having  beaten  up  again  as 
well  as  he  could  against  the  weather,  and  the  sea 
going  very  high,  at  length  he  resolved  to  go  away 
for  the  Bermudas 

I  was  not  seaman  enough  to  understand  what 
the  reason  of  their  disputes  was,  but  in  their 
running  for  the  Islands,  it  seems  they  overshot 
the  latitude,  and  could  never  reach  the  islands  of 
Bermudas  again ;  the  master  and  the  mate  dif- 
fered to  an  extremity  about  this,  their  reekoniogs 
being  more  than  usually  wide  of  oae  another,  the 
storm  having  driven  them  a  little  out  of  their 
knowledge.  The  master  being  a  positive  man, 
insulted  the  mate  about  it,  and  threatened  to  ex- 
pose him  for  it  when  he  came  to  England ;  the 
mate  was  an  excellent  sea  artist,  and  an  expe- 
rienced sailor,  but  withal  a  modest  man;  and 
though  he  insisted  upon  his  bemg  right,  did  it  in 
respectful  terms,  and  as  it  became  him ;  but  after 
several  days*  dispute,  when  the  weather  came  to 
abate,  and  the  heavens  to  dear  up,  that  they 
could  take  their  observations  and  know  where 
they  were,  it  appeared  that  the  mate*s  account 
was  right,  and  the  captain  was  mistaken,  for  they 
were  then  in  the  latitude  of  29  dogrees^  and  quite 
out  of  the  wake  of  the  Bermudas. 

The  mate  made  no  indecent  use  of  the  disco- 
veiT  at  all,  and  the  captain  beiog  convinced,  car- 
ried  it  civilly  to  him,  and  so  the  heats  were  over 
among  them;  hut  the  next  question  was,  what 
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they  ifaoiild  do  next?  Some  were  for  going  one 
waj,  some  another,  but  all  agreed  they  were  not 
in  a  oondition  to  go  <«  the  direct  cooive  for  Eng. 
bod,  imleat  they  oonld  have  a  sotttheily  or  wrath- 
west  wind,  whidi  had  not  been  oar  £ite  amce  we 
came  to  sea. 

Upon  the  whole,  they  resolved  by  consent  to 
steer  away  to  the  Canaries,  which  was  the  nearest 
land  they  eonld  make,  exeept  the  Cape  da  Verd 
Ishind*,  which  were  too  much  to  the  southward 
for  na,  if  il  ooold  be  avoided. 

Upon  tide  they  stood  away  N.E.,  and  the  wind 
hanging  stiO  weeterly,  or  to  the  northward  of  the 
west,  we  jnade  good  way,  and  in  about  15  days 
sail  we  made  the  Pioo  Tenerifife,  being  a  mon*- 
stroos  hill  in  one  of  the  Canary  islands.  Here 
we  refreshed  ourselves,  got  fresh  water,  and  some 
fresh  provisions,  and  plenty  of  exoellent  wine,  but 
no  harbour  to  run  into  to  take  care  of  the  ship, 
which  waB  leaky  and  tender,  having  had  so  mudi 
very  bad  weather ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  do  as 
well  as  we  eould  and  put  to  sea  again,  after  riding 
at  the  Canaries  four  ^ys  only. 

Prom  the  Canaries  we  had  tcderable  weather 
and  a  smooth  sea,  till  we  came  into  the  sound- 
ings, 80  they  call  the  mouth  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel, and  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  obliged  us  to  keep  a  laner  offlng,  as  the 
seamen  caD  it,  at  our  entrance  into  the  Channel, 
when,  behold  t  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  a  French 
cniiier  or  privateer  of  26  guns  appeared,  and 
crowded  alter  us  with  afi  the  sail  they  could 
nnke.  In  short,  our  captain  exchanged  a  bread- 
side  or  two  with  them,  which  was  terrible  work 
to  me,  for  I  had  never  seen  such  before,  the 
Frenchman's  guns  having  raked  us,  and  killed  and 
wounded  six  of  our  best  men. 

In  short,  after  a  fight  long  enough  to  show  us 
that  if  we  would  not  be  iSken,  we  must  resolve 
to  sink  by  her  side,  for  there  was  no  room  to  ex- 
pect deliverance,  and  a  fight  long  enough  to  save 
the  master's  credit,  we  were  taken,  and  the  ship 
carried  away  to  St  Malo*s. 

I  was  not  mudi  concerned  for  the  loss  I  had 
in  the  ship,  because  I  knew  I  had  sufficient  in 
the  worid  somewhere  or  other;  but  as  I  was 
effectually  stripped  of  ever}'thing  I  had  about  me, 
and  even  almost  my  clothes  from  my  back,  I  was 
in  but  a  very  indifferent  condition ;  but  somebody 
informed  the  captain  of  the  privateer  that  I  was 
a  passenger  and  a  merchant  ;De  called  for  me  and 
inquired  into  my  dreumstances,  and  coining  to 
hear  from  myself  how  I  had  been  used,  obliged 
the  seamen  to  give  me  a  coat  and  hat,  and  a  pair 
of  Aoem,  which  they  had  taken  of  me,  and  himself 
gave  me  a  morning  gown  of  his  own,  to  wear 
while  I  was  in  his  ship,  and,  to  give  him  his  due, 
treated  me  very  welL 

I  had,  however,  besides  my  being  taken,  the 
mortification  to  be  detained  on  board  the  cruixer, 
and  seeing  the  ship  I  was  in  manned  with  French- 
men, and  sent  away,  as  above,  for  St  Male's;  and 
this  was  a  great  mortification  to  me  afterwards, 
when,  being  brought  into  St  Malo's,  I  heard  that 
our  ship  was  retaken,  in  her  passage  to  St  Malo's, 
by  an  English  man-of-war,  and  cwried  to  Ports- 
mouth. 

When  our  ship  was  sent  away,  the  Rover 
cr*iized  abroad  again  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel 
for  some  time,  but  met  with  no  purchase ;  at  last 


they  made  a  sail,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  their 
nation,  and  one  of  their  own  trade,  frt>m  whom 
they  learned  (the  news  having  been  carried  to 
England  that  some  French  privateers  lay  off  and 
on  in  the  soundings)  that  three  English  men-of- 
war  were  come  out  from  Plymouth,  on  purpose  to 
cruise  in  tiie  Clumnel,  and  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly  meet  with  us.  Upon  this  intelligence,  the 
Fnmchman,  a  bold  brave  fellow,  for  from  shrink- 
ing fit>m  his  work,  steers  away  N.  E.  for  St 
George's  Channel,  and  in  the  latitude  of  48  and  a 
half,  unhappily  enough,  meets  with  a  large  and 
rich  Enfflish  diip,  bound  home  from  Jamaica;  it 
was  in  Uie  grey  of  the  morning,  and  very  clear, 
when  a  man  on  the  round-top  cried  out,  Ala  voik, 
a  sail.  I  was  in  hopes,  indeed,  it  had  been  the 
English  man-of-war,  and,  by  the  hurry  and  clat- 
ter they  were  in  to  get  all  ready  for  a  fight,  I 
concluded  it  was  so,  and  got  out  of  my  hammock, 
for  I  had  no  cabin  to  Ue  in,  that  I  might  see  what 
it  was ;  but  I  soon  found  that  my  hopes  were 
vain,  and  it  was  on  the  wrong  side ;  for  that  be- 
ing on  our  larboard  bow,  the  ship  lying  then 
northward  to  make  the  coast  of  Ireland,  by  the 
time  I  was  turned  out,  I  could  perceive  they  had 
all  their  sails  bent  and  fu^I,  having  begun  to  chace, 
and  making  great  way ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
evident  the  ship  saw  them  too,  and  knew  what 
they  were,  and  to  avoid  them  stretched  away,  with 
all  the  canvass  they  could  lay  on,  for  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  to  run  in  there  for  harbour. 

Our  privateer,  it  was  plain,  infinitely  outsailed 
her,  running  two  foet  for  her  one,  and  towards 
evenhig  came  up  with  them ;  had  tiiey  been  able 
to  have  held  it  but  six  hours  longer,  they  would 
have  got  into  Limerick  river,  or  somewhere  under 
shore,  so  that  we  should  not  have  ventured  upon 
them ;  but  we  came  up  with  them,  and  the  cap- 
tain, when  he  saw  there  was  no  remedy,  bravdy 
brought  to  and  prepared  to  fight.  She  was  a  ship 
of  90  guns,  but  deep  in  the  sea,  cumbered  be- 
tween decks  with  goods,  and  could  not  run  out 
her  lower  deck  guns,  the  sea  also  going  pretty 
high,  though  at  last  she  ventured  to  open  her 
gun-room  ports,  and  fire  with  three  guns  on  a 
side ;  but  her  wcHrst  fate  was,  she  sailed  heavy, 
being  deep  loaden.  and  the  Frenchman  had  run 
up  by  her  side,  and  poured  in  his  broadside,  and 
was  soon  ready  again ;  however,  as  she  was  well 
manned  too,  and  that  the  English  sailors  bestirred 
themselves,  they  gave  us  their  broadsides,  too, 
very  nimbly  and  heartOy,  and  I  found  the  French- 
man had  a  great  many  men  kOled  at  the  first 
brush ;  but  the  next  was  worse,  for  the  English 
ship,  though  she  did  not  safl  so  weU  as  the 
Frenchman,  was  a  bigger  ship,  and  strong  built, 
and  as  we  ^the  Frendi)  bore  down  upon  them 
again,  the  English  run  boldly  on  board  us,  and 
laid  thwart  our  hause,  lashing  themselves  fast  to 
then  it  was  that  the  English  captain  run  out 
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his  lower  tier  of  guns,  and  indeed  tore  the  French- 
man so  that,  hiA  he  held  it,  the  privateer  would 
have  had  the  worst  of  it.  But  Uie  Frenchmen, 
with  admirable  readiness,  Indeedj  and  courage, 
the  captain  appearing  everywhere  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  bestirred  themselves,  and  loosing 
themselves  from  the  English  ship,  thrusting  her 
off  with  booms,  and  pouring  their  small  shot  so 
thick,  that  the  other  could  not  appear  upon  deck : 
I  say,  clearing  themselves  thus,  they  came  to  lie 
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a  broadside  of  each  other,  when,  by  long  firing, 
the  English  ship  was  at  length  disabled,  her 
mizenmast  and  bowsprit  shot  away,  and,  which 
was  worst  of  all,  her  captain  killed ;  so  that,  after 
a  fight  which  held  all  night  (for  they  fought  in 
the  dark)  and  part  of  the  next  day,  they  were 
<^Iiged  to  strike. 

I  was  clyilly  desired  by  the  French  captain  to 
go  down  into  the  hold  while  the  fight  held,  and, 
besides  the  cirility  of  it,  I  found  he  was  not  willing 
I  should  be  upon  deck.  Perhaps  he  thought  I 
might  have  some  opportunity  to  do  hurt,  though 
1  know  not  how  it  could  be:  however,  I  was 
very  ready  to  go  down,  for  I  had  no  mind  to  be 
kOled,  especially  by  my  own  firiends ;  so  I  went 
down  and  sat  by  the  surgeon,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  find,  that  the  first  broad-side  the  Eng- 
lish fired,  seven  wounded  men  were  brought 
down  to  the  surgeon,  and  83  more  afterward; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  English  lay  thwart  their 
bow ;  and  fdter  they  cleared  themselves,  there 
were  about  II  more;  so  that  they  had  51  men 
wounded,  and  about  22  killed ;  the  Englishman 
had  18  men  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom 
was  the  captain. 

The  Frrach  captain,  however,  triumphed  in 
this  prize,  Ibr  it  was  an  ezoeeding  rich  ship, 
having  abundance  of  silver  on  board ;  and  after 
the  ship  was  taken,  and  they  had  plundered  aU 
the  great  cabin  afforded,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, the  mate  promised  the  captain,  that,  if 
he  would  give  him  his  liberty,  he  would  discover 
6,000  pieces  of  eight  to  him  privately,  whidi  none 
of  the  men  should  know  of.  The  captain  engaged, 
and  gave  it  under  his  hand  to  set  him  at  Uberty 
as  soon  as  he  came  on  shore:  accordingly,  in 
the  night,  after  all  was  either  turned  in,  as  ^ey 
call  it,  or  employed  on  the  duty  of  the  watch, 
the  captain  and  the  mate  of  tlie  priie  went  on 
board,  and  having  faithftilly  discovered  the  money, 
which  lay  in  a  place  made  on  purpose  to  conceal 
it,  the  captain  resolved  to  let  it  lie  till  they 
arrived,  and  then  he  conveyed  it  on  shore  ibr  his 
own  use ;  so  that  the  owners,  nor  the  seamen, 
ever  came  to  any  share  of  it,  which  by  the  way 
was  a  fraud  in  the  captain.  But  the  mate  paid 
ills  ransom  by  the  discovery,  and  the  captain 
gave  him  his  liberty  very  punctually,  as  he  had 
tmmised,  and  200  pieces  of  eight  to  carry  him  to 
England,  and  to  make  good  his  losses. 

When  he  had  made  this  prize,  the  captain 
thought  of  nothing  more  than  now  to  get  safe  to 
France  with  her ;  for  she  was  a  ship  suflSdent  to 
enrich  all  his  men,  and  his  owners  also.  The 
account  of  her  cargo,  by  the  captain's  books^  of 
which  I  took  a  copy,  was  in  general^ 

260  Hogsheads  of  sugar. 
187  Smaller  casks  of  sugar. 
176  Barrels  of  indigo. 
28  Casks  of  pimento. 
42  Bags  of  cotton  wool. 
80  Cwt  of  elephants*  teeth. 
60  Small  casks  of  rum. 
I8»000  Pieces  of  eight,  besides  the  6,000 
concealed. 

Several  parcels  of  drugs,  tortoise-shell,  sweet- 
meats, called  suocads,  chocolate,  lime-juice,  and 
other  things  of  considerable  value. 

This  was  a  terrible  loss  among  the  English 


merchants,  and  a  noble  booty  for  the  rogaes  that 
took  it ;  but  as  it  was  in  open  war,  and  by  Mr 
fighting,  as  they  call  it,  there  was  no  objection  to 
be  made  against  them,  and,  to  give  them  tbdr 
due,  they  fought  bravely  Ibr  It 


CHAPTER  XIL 

WB  LAND  AT  BODKDBAITX,   IN  PmAHCB — I  OBT  UD 
OP  MT  CAPTAIir  WITHOUT  FATING  RANSOM,   AND 

ARRIVE  AT  GHENT,  WHBRI  1  JOIN  TBB  ARMT 

PROCBBDINOS  THBRB— I  ARRIVB  IN  LONDON,  AND 
BEAR  NEWS  OP  MAJOR  JACK«-4  PAU.  IN  L,OT»— 
MT  mistress's  ARTS  TO  ENTRAP  MB  INTO  HATW- 
MONT— 4  MARRT,  AND  REPBNT  IT. 

The  captain  was  not  so  bold  as  lo  meet  the 
English  meU'O^war  before,  but  he  was  as  wary 
now ;  ibr,  having  a  prize  of  such  value  in  Ids 
handis,  he  was  rraolved  not  to  lose  her  again.  If 
he  could  help  it ;  so  he  stood  away  to  the  south- 
ward, and  that  so  far,  tliat  lonce  Uiougfat  he  was 
resolved  to  go  into  the  Streights,  «id  home  by 
Marseilles.  But  having  sailed  to  the  latitude  of 
45,  8  qrs.  or  thereaboute,  he  steered  away  east, 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  eairied 
us  an  into  the  river  of  JBourdeanx,  where^  on 
notice  of  his  arrival  with  such  a  prize,  his  owners 
or  principals  came  overiand  to  see  Mm,  and 
where  they  consulted  what  to  do  witii  her ;  the 
money  they  secured  to  be  sure,  and  some  ofttie 
cargo ;  but  the  ships  sailed  afterwards  along  the 
coast  to  St  Male,  taking  the  opportonfty  of  aome 
French  meihof-war,  which  were  cruizing  on  the 
coast,  to  be  their  convoy  as  ibr  as  Ushant. 

Here  the  captain  rewarded  and  dismined  the 
English  mate,  as  I  have  said,  who  got  a  ptaaage 
from  thence  to  Dieppe  by  sea,  and  after  that  into 
England,  by  the  help  of  a  passport,  threngfa 
Flanders  to  Ostend ;  the  captafai.  It  seems,  the 
more  willingly  shipped  him  off,  that  be  might  not 
discover  to  others  what  he  had  discovered  to  hfan. 

1  was  now  at  Bourdeauz,  in  France,  and  the  ' 
captain  asked  me  one  mominff  what  I  intendcNl 
to  do  ?  I  did  not  understand  mm  at  first,  hot  he 
soon  gave  me  to  understand,  tluii  I  was  now  i{ 
either  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  state  as  an 
English  prisoner,  and  so  be  carried  to  Dhiaat,  in 
Britanny,  or  to  find  means  to  have  myself  ex. 
changed,  or  to  pay  my  ransom,  and  this  rinaom 
he  told  me  at  first  was  800  crowns. 

I  knew  not  what  to  do,  hot  desired  lie  woaM 
give  me  time  to  write  to  England  to  my  friends ; 
for  that  I  had  a  cargo  of  goods  sent  to  ttiem  by  me 
from  Vhginia,  but  I  did  not  know  but  it  adght 
have  fallen  mto  such  hands  as  his  were,  and  if  it 
was,  I  knew  not  what  would  be  myfrite.  He 
readily  granted  that,  so  I  wrote  by  the  post,  and 
had  the  satisfiiction,  in  answer  to  it,  to  hear 
that  the  ship  I  was  taken  in  had  beoi  retaken, 
and  carried  into  Portsmouth,  which  I  doubted 
would  liave  made  my  new  master  more  strict, 
and  perhaps  msolent,  but  he  said  nothing  of  It  to 
me,  nor  I  to  him,  though,  as  I  afterwards  under- 
stood,  he  had  advice  of  it  before. 

However,  this  was  a  help  to  me,  and  served  to 
more  than  pay  my  ransom  to  the  captain ;  and 
m^  correspondent  in  LfOndon  hearing  of  my  hrfty 
ahve,  and  at  Bourdeaux,  Immediately  sent  me  a 
letter  of  credit  upon  an  English  merchant  at 
Boordeauz  for  whatever  I  might  httve  ooeasion   | 
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for.  As  soon  as  I  received  this,  I  went  to  the 
merchant,  who  honoured  the  letter  of  credit,  and 
told  mc,  I  should  have  what  money  I  pleased. 
But  as  If  who  was  hefore  a  mere  stranger  in  the 
place,  and  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  had 
now,  as  it  were,  a  friend  to  communicate  my 
affairs  to^  and  consult  with ;  as  soon  as  I  told 
him  my  case,  "  Hold,**  says  he,  **  if  that  be  your 
ease,  I  may  perhaps  find  a  way  to  get  yon  off 
without  a  ransom.** 

There  was,  it  seems,  a  ship  bound  home  to 
France  from  Martinico,  taken  off  Cape  Flnisterre^ 
by  an  English  man-of-war,  and  a  merchant  of 
RocheDe  being  a  passenger,  was  taken  on  board, 
and  brought  into  Plymouth.  This  man  had 
made  great  solicitation  by  his  friends  to  be  ex- 
changed,  pleading  poverty,  and  that  he  was 
unable  to  pay  any  ransom,  my  friend  told  me 
something  of  it,  but  not  much,  only  bade  me  not 
be  too  forward  to  pay  any  money  to  the  captain, 
but  pretend  I  could  not  hear  from  England. 
Hus  1  did,  till  the  captain  appeared  impatient 

After  some  time,  the  captain  told  me  I  had 
used  him  01;  that  I  had  made  him  expect  a 
ransom,  and  he  had  treated  me  courteously,  and 
been  at  expenoe  to  subsist  me,  and  that  I  held 
him  in  suspense,  but  that,  in  short,  if  I  did  not 
procure  the  money,  he  would  send  me  to  Dinant 
m  ten  days,  to  lie  there  as  the  king's  prisoner 
tfll  I  should  be  exchanged.  My  merchant  gave 
me  my  cue,  and  by  his  direction  I  answered,  I 
was  v«ry  sensible  of  his  civility,  and  sorry  he 
should  lose  what  expences  he  had  been  at ;  but 
that  I  found  my  friends  forgot  me,  and  what  to 
do  I  did  not  know,  and  that,  rather  than  impose 
upon  him,  I  must  submit  to  go  to  Dinant,  or  where 
he  though  fit  to  send  me ;  but  that  if  ever  I  ob- 
tained my  liberty,  and  came  into  England,  I 
would  not  hSk  to  reimburse  him  what  expence  he 
had  been  at  for  my  subsistence ;  and  so,  in  short, 
made  my  case  very  bad  in  all  my  discourse.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  said  little,  out  the  next  day 
entered  me  in  the  list  of  English  prisoners,  to  be 
at  the  king*s  charge,  as  appointed  by  ihe  in- 
tendant  of  the  place,  and  to  be  sent  away  into 
Britanny. 

I  was  then  oat  of  tne  captain's  power,  and  im- 
mediately the  merchant,  with  two  others,  who 
were  friends  to  the  merchant  prisoner  at  Ply- 
mouth, went  to  the  intendaot,  and  gained  an 
order  for  the  exchange,  and  my  friend  giving 
security  for  my  being  forthcoming,  in  case  the 
other  was  not  delivered,  I  had  my  liberty  im- 
mediately, and  went  home  with  him  to  his  house. 

Tliaa  we  bilked  the  captain  of  his  ransom 
money ;  but,  however,  my  friend  went  to  him, 
and  luting  him  know  that  I  was  exchanged  by 
the  governor's  order,  paid  him  whatever  he  could 
say  be  was  in  disburse  on  my  account ;  and  it 
was  not  then  in  the  captain's  power  to  object,  or 
to  claim  anything  for  a  ransom. 

Igot  passage  from  hence  to  Dunkirk,  onboard 
a  French  vessel ;  and,  having  a  certificate  of  an 
exchanged  prisoner  from  the  intendant  at 
Bonrdettux,  I  had  a  passport  given  me,  to  go 
into  the  Spanish  Netnerlands,  and  so  whither  I 


Aeoordingly  I  came  to  Ghent,  in  April , 

joat  as  the  armies  were  going  to  take  the  field ; 
I  bad  no  dislike  to  the  business  of  the  army,  but 


I  thought  I  was  a  little  above  it  now,  and  had 
other  things  to  look  to ;  for  that,  in  my  opinion, 
nobody  went  into  the  field  but  those  that  could 
not  live  at  home :  and  yet  I  resolved  to  see  the 
manner  of  it  a  little  too;  so  having  made  an 
acquaintance  wiUi  an  English  officer,  quartered 
at  Ghent,  I  told  him  mv  intention,  and  he  invited 
me  to  go  with  him,  and  offered  me  his  protection 
as  a  volunteer,  that  I  should  quarter  with  him  in 
his  tent,  and  live  as  I  would,  and  either  carry 
arms  or  not,  as  I  saw  occasion. 

The  campaign  was  none  of  the  hardest  that 
had  been,  or  were  like  to  be ;  so  that  I  had  the 
diversion  of  seeing  the  service,  as  it  was  proper 
to  call  it,  without  much  hazard ;  indeed,  I  did 
not  see  any  considerable  action,  for  there  was  not 
much  fighting  that  campaign ;  as  to  the  merit  of 
the  cause  on  either  side,  1  knew  nothing  of  it, 
nor  had  I  suffered  any  of  the  disputes  about  it  to 
enter  into  my  thoughts.  The  PVinoe  of  Orange 
had  been  made  king  of  England,  and  the  English 
troops  were  all  on  his  side ;  and  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  swearing  and  damning  for  king  William, 
among  the  soldiers ;  but  as  for  fighting,!  observed 
the  French  beat  them  several  times,  and  pai^- 
ticularly  the  regiment  my  friend  belonged  to,  was 
surrounded  hi  a  village  where  they  were  posted, 
I  knew  not  upon  what  occasion,  and  all  taken 
prisoners.  But  by  great  good  hap,  I  being  not 
m  service,  and  so  not  in  comman<t  was  strolled 
away  that  day  to  see  the  country  about ;  for  it 
was'my  delight  to  see  the  strong  towns,  and  ob- 
serve die  beauty  of  their  fortifications ;  and  while 
I  diverted  myself  thus,  I  had  the  happy  deliver- 
ance of  not  being  taken  by  the  French  for  that 
time. 

When  I  came  back  I  found  the  enemy  possessed 
of  the  town,  but  as  I  was  no  soldier  they  did  me 
no  harm,  and  having  mv  French  passport  in  my 
pocket,  they  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  Nieuport, 
where  I  took  the  packet-boat,  and  came  over  to 
England,  landing  at  Deal  instead  of  Dover,  the 
weather  forcing  us  into  the  Downs,  and  thus  my 
short  campaign  ended,  and  this  was  my  second 
essay  at  the  trade  of  soldiering. 

When  I  came  to  London  I  was  very  well  re- 
ceived by  my  friend  to  whom  I  had  consigned  my 
effects,  and  I  found  myself  in  very  good  circum- 
stances ;  for  all  my  goods,  which,  as  above,  by 
several  ships,  I  had  consigned  to  him,  came  safe 
to  hand,  and  my  overseers  that  I  had  left  behind 
had  shipped  at  several  times  400hhd8.  of  tobacco 
to  my  correspondent  in  my  absence,  being  the  pro- 
duct of  my  plantation,  or  part  of  it,  for  the  time 
of  my  beinff  abroad ;  so  that  I  had  above  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  my  factor's  hands,  200  hhds.  of 
tobacco  besides  left  in  hand,  not  sold. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  entirely  to  conceal 
myself  firom  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  me  be- 
fore, and  this  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  do,  for  I  was  grown  out  of  everybody's  know- 
ledge, and  most  of  those  I  had  known  were  grown 
out  of  mine.  My  captain,  who  went  with  me,  or, 
rather,  who  carried  me  away,  I  found  by  inquiring 
at  the  proper  place,  had  been  rambling  about  the 
world,  came  to  London,  fell  into  his  own  trade, 
which  he  could  not  forbear,  and,  growing  an  emi- 
nent highwayman,  had  made  his  exit  at  the  gal- 
lows, after  a  lifo  of  fourteen  years  most  exquisite 
vid  successftil  rogueries,  the  particulars  of  which 
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would  make  (as  I  obsenred)  an  admirable  history. 
My  other  brother  Jack,  whom  I  called  Major,  fol- 
lowed the  like  wicked  trade,  but  was  a  man  of 
more  gallantry  and  generodty,  and  having  com- 
mitted innumerable  depredations  upon  mankind, 
^t  had  always  so  much  dexterity  as  to  bring  him- 
setf  off,  till  at  length  he  was  laid  fiist  in  Newgate, 
and  loaded  with  irons,  and  would  certainly  have 
gone  the  tame  way  as  the  captain,  but  he  was  so 
dexterous  a  rogue  that  no  gaol,  no  fetters,  would 
hold  him ;  and  he,  with  two  more,  found  means 
to  knock  off  their  irons,  worked  their  way  through 
the  wall  of  the  prison,  and  let  themselves  down  on 
the  outside  in  the  night ;  so  escaping,  they  found 
means  to  get  into  France,  where  he  followed  the 
same  trade,  and  with  so  much  success  that  he 
grew  famous  by  the  name  of  Anthony,  and  had 
the  honour,  with  three  of  his  comrades,  who  he 
had  taugbt  the  English  way  of  robbing  generously 
(as  they  called  it)  without  murdering  or  wound- 
ing, or  ill-using  those  they  robbed,  I  say,  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  broke  upon  tho  wheel  at  the 
Gr^ve  in  Paris. 

All  these  things  I  found  means  to  be  fully  in- 
formed of,  and  to  have  a  long  account  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  conduct  from  some  of  their  com- 
rades who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and 
whom  I  got  the  knowledge  of  without  letting 
them  so  much  as  guess  at  who  I  was  or  upon 
what  account  I  inquired. 

I  was  now  at  the  height  of  my  good  fortune ; 
indeed,  I  was  in  very  good  circumstances,  and 
beine  of  a  frugal  temper  from  the  beginning,  I 
saved  things  t^pether  as  they  came,  and  yet  lived 
very  well  U>o ;  particularly  I  had  the  reputation 
of  a  very  considerable  merchant,  and  one  that 
came  over  vastly  rich  from  Virginia ;  and  as  I 
frequently  bought  supplies  for  my  several  fiEunilies 
and  plantations  there,  as  they  wrote  to  me  for 
them,  so  I  passed,  I  say,  for  a  great  merchant. 

I  lived  single,  indeed,  and  in  lodgings,  but  I 
began  to  be  very  well  known,  and  though  I  had 
subscribed  my  name  only  Jack  to  my  particular 
correspondent,  yet  the  French,  among  whom  I 
lived  near  a  year  (as  I  have  Mid),  not  under* 
standing  what  Jack  meant,  called  me  Monsieur 
Jacque,  and  Colonel  Jacques,  and  so  gradually 
Colonel  Jacque ;  so  I  was  called  in  the  certificate 
of  exchanging  me  with  the  other  prisoner,  so  that 
I  went  so  atoo  into  Flanders;  upon  which,  and 
seeing  my  certificate  of  exchange  (as  above),  I 
was  called  Colonel  Jacques  in  England  by  my 
friend  whom  I  called  correspondent ;  and  thus  I 
passed  for  a  foreigner  and  a  Frenchman,  and  I 
was  infinitely  fond  of  having  everybody  take  me 
for  a  Frenchman ;  and,  as  I  spoke  French  very 
well,  having  learned  it  by  continuing  so  long 
among  them,  so  I  went  constantly  to  the  French 
church  in  London,  and  spoke  French  upon  all 
occasions,  as  much  as  I  could ;  and,  to  complete 
the  appearance  of  it,  I  got  me  a  French  servant 
to  do  my  business,  I  mean  as  to  my  merchandise, 
which  only  consisted  in  receiving  and  disposing  of 
tobacco,  of  which  I  had  about  500  to  600  hhds. 
a  year  from  my  own  plantations,  and  in  supplying 
my  people  with  necessaries  as  they  wanted  them. 

In  this  private  condition  1  continued  about  two 
years  more,  when  the  devil,  owing  me  a  spleen 
ever  since  I  refused  being  a  thief,  paid  me  home. 


with  my  interest,  bv  laying  a  snare  in  my  way, 
which  had  almost  rumed  me. 

There  dwelt  a  lady  in  the  house  opposite  to  the 
house  I  lodged  in,  who  made  an  extraordinary 
figure,  indeed ;  she  went  very  well  dressed,  and 
was  a  most  beautiful  person ;  she  was  wdl  bred, 
sung  admirably  fine,  and  sometimes  I  could  hear 
her  very  distinctly,  the  houses  being  over  against 
one  another,  in  a  narrow  court,  not  much  unlike 
Three  king  court  in  Lombard  street. 

This  lady  put  herself  so  often  in  mv  way  that 
I  could  not  in  good  manners  forbear  taking  notice 
of  her,  and  giving  her  the  ceremony  of  my  hat 
when  I  saw  her  at  the  window,  or  at  the  door, 
or  when  I  passed  her  in  the  court,  so  that  we 
became  almost  acquainted  at  a  distance :  Some- 
times she  also  visited  at  the  house  I  lodged  at, 
and  it  was  generally  contrived  that  I  shoidd  be 
introduced  when  she  came,  and  thus  by  degreeft 
we  became  more  intimately  acquainted,  and  often 
conversed  togetiier  in  the  fiunfly,  but  always  in 
public,  at  least  for  a  great  while. 

I  was  a  mere  boy  in  the  affair  of  love,  and 
knew  the  least  of  what  belonged  to  a  woman  of 
any  man  in  Europe  of  my  age ;  the  thoughts  of 
a  wife,  much  less  of  a  mistress,  had  never  so  much 
astaken  the  least  bold  of  my  head,  and  Ihad  been 
till  now  as  perfectlv  unacquainted  with  tlie  sex, 
and  as  unconcerned  about  them  as  I  was  when  I 
was  ten  years  old,  and  lay  in  a  heap  of  ashes  at 
a  riass-house 

But  I  know  not  by  what  witchcraft  in  the  con- 
versation  of  this  woman,  and  her  singling  mc  out 
upon  several  occasions,  I  began  to  be  ensnared, 
I  knew  not  how,  or  to  what  end ;  and  was  on  a 
sudden  so  embarrassed  in  my  thoughts  about  her, 
that,  like  a  charm,  she  had  me  always  in  her 
circle ;  if  she  had  not  been  one  of  the  subtlest 
women  on  earth,  she  could  never  have  brought 
me  to  have  given  myself  the  least  trouble  about 
her ;  but  I  was  drawn  in  by  the  magic  of  a  genius 
capable  to  deceive  a  more  wary  capactty  than 
mine,  and  it  was  impossible  to  resist  her. 

She  attacked  me  without  ceasing  with  the  fine- 
ness of  her  conduct,  and  with  arts,  which  were 
impossible  to  be  ineffectual ;  she  was  ever,  as  it 
were,  in  my  view,  often  In  my  company,  and  yet 
kept  herself  so  on  the  reserve,  so  surrounded  conti- 
nually with  obstructions,  that  for  several  months 
after  she  could  perceive  I  sought  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  her,  she  rendered  it  impossible,  nor 
could  I  ever  break  in  upon  her,  she  kept  her 
guard  so  wdL 

This  rigid  behaviour  was  the  greatest  mystery 
that  could  be,  considering,  at  the  same  time,  that 
she  never  declined  my  seeing  her,  or  conversing 
with  me  in  public ;  but  she  held  it  on,  she  took 
care  never  to  sit  next  me,  that  I  might  slip  no 

Eaper  into  her  hand,  or  speak  softly  to  her ;  she 
ept  somebody  or  other  always  between,  that  I 
could  never  come  up  to  her ;  and  thus,  as  if  she 
was  resolved  really  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
me,  she  held  me  at  the  bay  several  months^ 

All  this  while  nothing  was  more  certain  than 
that  she  intended  to  have  me,  if  she  oould  catch, 
and  it  was  Indeed  a  kind  of  a  catch,  for  she  ma- 
naged all  by  art,  and  drew  me  in  by  the  moat  re- 
solute backwardness,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  be  deceived  by  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  a  woman  despicable^ 
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neitfaer  was  abe  poor,  or  in  a  coiiditton  that 
■hoald  require  so  much  art  to  drmr  any  man  in ; 
but  the  cbeat  was  really  on  my  side,  for  she  was 
unhappily  told  that  I  was  vastly  rich,  a  great 
mercliant,  and  that  she  would  live  like  a  queen, 
which  1  was  not  at  all  instrumental  in  putting 
upon  her,  neither  did  I  know  that  she  went  upon 
that  motiye. 

She  was  too  cunning  to  let  me  peh^ve  how 
easy  she  was  to  be  had ;  on  the  contrary,  she  ran 
all  the  hazards  of  bringing  me  to  neglect  her 
entirely,  that  one  would  thmk  any  woman  in  the 
work!  could  do ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  since 
how  it  was  possible  it  should  fail  of  making  me 
perfectly  averse  to  her ;  for  as  I  bad  a  perfect  in- 
diflerenoe  for  the  whole  sez,  and  never  till  then 
entertained  any  notion  of  them,  they  were  no 
more  to  me  than  a  picture  hanging  up  against  a 
waB. 

As  we  conversed  freely  together  in  public,  so 
she  took  a  great  many  occasions  to  rally  the  men, 
and  the  weuness  thef  were  guiltv  of,  in  letting 
the  women  insult  them  as  they  did ;  die  thought 
if  the  men  had  not  been  fools,  marria^  had  been 
only  treaties  of  peace  between  two  neighbours,  or 
aHiancee  oflbasive  or  defensive,  which  must  neces- 
saifly  have  been  carried  on  sometimes  by  inter- 
views and  personal  treaties,  but  oftener  by  am- 
beasadors,  agents,  and  emissaries  on  both  sides ; 
but  that  the  women  had  outwitted  us,  and  brought 
us  upon  our  knees,  and  made  us  whine  after  them 
and  lower  ouxsdves,  so  as  we  could  never  pretend 
to  gain  our  equality  again. 

I  told  her  I  thought  it  was  a  decency  to  the 
ladies  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  denying  a 
little  that  they  might  be  courted,  and  that  I 
should  not  like  a  woman  the  worse  for  denying 
me.  **  f  expect  it,  madam,**  says  I,  "  when  I  wait 
on  yon  to-morrow,**  intimating  that  I  intended  it. 
"  Yon  shan't  be  deceived,  sir,"  says  she,  '<  for  Til 
deny  now  before  you  ask  me  the  question.** 

1  was  dashed  so  eifoctually  with  so  malicious, 
so  devilish  an  answer,  that  I  returned  with  a  little 
saJfemieas,  **  I  shan't  trespass  upon  yon  yet,  ma- 
dam, and  I  shall  be  very  careftil  not  to  offend  you 
when  1  do." 

**  It  is  the  greatest  token  of  your  respect,  sir,** 
says  she, "  that  you  are  able  to  bestow  upon  me, 
and  the  most  agreeable  too,  except  one,  which  I 
win  not  be  out  of  hopes  of  obtaining  of  you  in  a 
little  time." 

**  What  Is  in  my  power  to  oblige  you  in,  jnfr- 
dns^**  snid  I,  '^you  may  command  me  in  at  any 
time,  especially  the  way  we  are  talking  of.**  This 
I  spoke  still  with  a  resentment  very  sincere. 

"  It  Is  only,  dr,  that  you  would  promise  to 
hate  me  with  as  much  sincerity  as  I  will  endea- 
vour to  make  you  a  suitable  return.** 

**  I  granted  that  request,  madam,  seven  years 
beibfe  yon  asked  it,**  said  I,  "for  I  heartily  hated 
the  whole  sex,  and  scarce  know  how  I  came  to 
abate  that  good  disposition  in  compliment  to 
yoor  conveiwtion ;  but  I  assure  you  that  abate- 
ment is  so  little  that  it  does  no  injury  to  your 
proposaL**  • 

**  There's  some  mystery  in  that,  indeed,  sir,** 
sadd  she,  *'  for  I  desired  to  assist  your  aversion  to 
women  in  a  more  particular  manner,  and  hoped 
it  shofdd  never  aoate  under  my  management** 

We  said  a  thousand  ill-natured  things  after  this, 


but  she  outdid  me,  for  she  had  such  a  stock  of 
bitterness  upon  her  tongue  as  no  woman  ever 
went  beyond  her,  and  yet  all  this  while  she  was 
the  pleasantect  and  most  obliging  creature  in 
every  part  of  our  conversation  that  could  possibly 
be,  and  meant  not  one  word  of  what  she  said,  no, 
not  a  word.  But  I  must  cpnfess  it  no  way  an- 
swered her  end,  for  it  really  cooled  all  my  thoughts 
of  her ;  and  I,  that  bad  lived  in  so  perfect  an  in- 
differency  to  the  sex  all  my  days,  was  easily  re- 
turned to  that  condition  again,  and  began  to  grow 
very  cold  and  negligent  in  my  usual  respects  to 
her  upon  all  occasions. 

She  soon  found  she  had  gone  too  far  with  me ; 
and,  in  short,  that  she  was  extremely  out  in  her 
politics ;  that  she  had  to  do  with  one  that  was 
not  listed  yet  among  the  whining  sort  of  lovers, 
and  knew  not  what  it  was  to  adore  a  mistress  in 
order  to  abuse  her ;  and  that  it  was  not  with  me, 
as  it  was  with  the  usual  sort  of  men  in  love,  that 
are  wanned  by  the  cold  and  rise  in  their  passions 
as  the  ladies  foil  in  their  returns ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  found  that  it  was  quite  altered ;  I  was  civil 
to  her  as  before,  but  not  so  forward ;  when  I  saw 
her  at  her  chamber  window  I  did  not  throw  mine 
open,  as  I  usually  had  done,  to  talk  with  her ; 
when  she  suns  in  the  parlour,  where  I  could 
easily  hear  it,  I  did  not  listen ;  when  she  visited 
at  the  house  where  I  lodeed  I  did  not  always 
come  down,  or  if  I  did,  I  had  business  which 
obliged  me  to  go  abroad ;  and  yet  all  this  while, 
when  I  did  come  into  her  company,  I  was  as  inti- 
mate as  ever. 

I  could  easfly  see  that  this  madded  her  to  the 
heart,  and  that  she  was  perplexed  to  the  last 
degree,  for  she  found  that  she  had  all  her  game 
to  play  over  again ;  tiiat  so  absolute  a  reserved- 
ness,  even  to  rudeness  and  ill-manners,  was  a 
little  too  much ;  but  she  was  a  mere  posture  mis- 
tress in  love,  and  could  put  herself  into  what 
shapes  she  pleased. 

She  was  too  wise  to  show  a  fondness  or  for- 
wardness  that  looked  like  kindness;  she  knew 
that  was  the  meanest  and  last  step  a  woman  can 
take,  and  lays  her  under  the  foot  of  the  man  she 
pretends  to ;  but  she  was  not  come  to  that  neither. 
This  cameleon  put  on  another  colour,  turned  on 
a  sudden  the  gravest,  soberest,  migestic  madam, 
so  that  any  one  would  have  thought  she  was  ad- 
vanced in  age  in  one  week  from  two-and-twentv 
to  fifty,  and  this  she  carried  on  with  so  much 
government  of  herself  that  it  did  not  in  the  least 
look  like  art;  but  if  it  ^as  a  representation  of 
nature  only,  it  was  so  like  nature  itself,  that  no- 
body living  can  be  able  to  distinguish ;  she  sung 
very  often  in  her  parlour,  as  well  by  herself  as 
with  two  young  ladies  who  came  often  to  see 
her ;  I  coukI  see  by  their  books,  and  her  guitar  in 
her  hand,  that  she  was  singing,  but  she  never 
opened  the  window  as  she  was  wont  to  do.  Upon 
my  coming  to  my  window  she  kept  her  own  al- 
ways shut  i  or  if  it  was  open,  she  would  be  sitting 
at  work  and  not  look  up,  it  may  be,  once  in  hsJf 
an  hour. 

If  she  saw  me  by  accident  all  this  while,  she 
would  smile  and  speak  as  cheerftilly  as  ever,  but 
it  was  but  a  word  or  two,  and  so  make  her  honours 
and  be  gone ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  we  conversed  just 
as  we  did  aflier  I  bad  been  there  a  week. 

She  tired  me  quite  out  at  this  work ;  for  though 
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I  began  the  strangeness  indeed,  yet  I  did  not  de- 
sigD  the  carrying  it  on  so  fiir ;  but  she  held  it  to 
the  last,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  she  began  it 
She  came  to  the  house  where  I  lodged  as  usual, 
and  we  were  often  together,  supped  together, 
played  at  cards  together,  danced  together ;  for 
m  France  I  accomplished  myself  with  everytiiing 
that  was  needful,  to  make  me  what  I  b&eved 
myself  to  be  even  from  a  boy,  I  mean  a  gentle- 
man ;  I  say  we  conversed  together,  as  above,  but 
she  was  so  perfectly  another  thing  to  what  she 
used  to  be  in  every  part  of  her  conversation,  that 
it  presently  occurred  to  me  thai  her  former  beha^ 
viour  was  a  kind  of  a  rant  or  fit ;  that  either  it 
was  the  effect  of  some  extraordinary  levity  that 
had  come  upon  her,  or  that  it  was  done  to  mimic 
the  coquets  of  the  town,  believing  it  might  take 
with  me,  who  she  thought  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
that  it  was  what  I  loved ;  but  her  new  gravity 
was  her  real  natural  temper,  and  indeed  it  be- 
came her  so  much  better,  or,  as  I  should  say,  she 
acted  it  so  well,  that  it  really  brought  me  back  to 
have,  not  as  much  only,  but  more  mind  to  her, 
than  ever  I  had  before. 

However  it  was  a  great  while  before  I  disco- 
vered myself,  and  I  rtaid  indeed  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  whether  this  change  was  real  or  counter- 
feit ;  for  I  could  not  easily  believe  it  was  possible 
the  gay  humour  she  used  to  appear  in  could  be  a 
counterfeit ;  It  was  not,  therdfore,  till  a  year  and 
almost  a  quarter  that  I  came  to  any  resolution 
in  my  thoughts  about  her,  when,  on  a  mere  acci- 
dent, we  came  to  a  little  conversation  together. 

She  came  to  visit  at  our  house  as  usual,  and  it 
happened  all  the  ladies  were  gone  abroad ;  but, 
as  it  fell  out,  I  was  in  the  passage,  or  entry  of 
the  house,  going  towards  the  stairs,  when  she 
knocked  at  the  door ;  so  stepping  back,  I  opened 
the  door,  and  she,  without  any  ceremony,  came 
in,  and  ran  forward  into  the  parlour,  supposing 
the  women  had  been  there.  I  went  in  after  her, 
as  I  could  do  no  less,  because  she  did  not  know 
that  the  family  was  abroad. 

Upon  my  coming  in,  she  asked  for  the  ladies. 
I  told  her,  I  hoped  she  came  to  visit  me  now,  for 
that  the  ladies  were  all  gone  abroad.  *'  Are 
they  ?*  said  she,  as  if  surprised  (though  I  under- 
stood afterwards  she  knew  it  before,  as  also  that 
I  was  at  home),  and  then  rises  up  to  be  gone. 
**  No,  madam,"  said  I,  **  pray  do  not  go ;  when 
ladies  come  to  visit  me,  I  do  not  use  to  tire  them 
of  my  company  go  soon.**  **  That*s  as  ill-natured," 
says  she,  '*  as  you  could  possibly  talk ;  pray  don*t 

rretend  I  came  to  visit  you ;  I  am  satisfied  who 
came  to  visit,  and  satisfied  that  you  know  it.*' 
"  Yes,  madam,**  said  I,  "  but  if  I  happen  to  be 
all  of  the  fomily  that's  left  at  home,  then  you  came 
to  visit  me.** 

"  I  never  receive  visits  from  those  that  I  hate,*' 
says  she. 

"  You  have  me  there  indeed,"  said  I,  "  but  you 
never  gave  me  leave  to  tell  you  why  I  hated  you ; 
I  hated  you  because  you  would  never  give  mean 
opportunity  to  tell  vou  I  loved  you ;  sure,  you 
took  me  for  some  frightful  creature,  that  you 
would  never  come  near  enough,  so  much  as  to 
let  me  whisper  to  you  that  I  love  you." 

*'  I  never  care  to  hear  anything  so  disagree- 
able," says  she,  "  though  it  be  spoken  ever  so 
softly."  '• 


We  rallied  thus  for  an  hour;  in  short,  she 
showed  the  abundance  of  her  wit,  and   I  an 
abundant  deficiency  of  mine ;  for  though  three 
or  four  times  she  provoked  me  to  the  last  degree, 
,  so  that  once  I  was  going  to  tell  her  I  had  enough 
of  her  company,  and,  if  she  pleased,  I  would  wait 
upon  her  to  the  door,  yet  she  had  always  so  moch 
witchcraft  on  her  tongue,  that  she  broogfat  her- 
self off  anin ;  tfll,  to  make  the  story  uort,  we 
came  at  last  to  talk  seriously  on  both  tides  about 
matrimony,  and  she  beard  me  freely  propose  it, 
and  answered  me  directly  upon  many  ocoaaimsw 
For  example,  she  told  me  I  would  carry  her 
away  to  France,  or  to  Virginia,  and  that  she 
coukl  not  think  of  leaving  England,  her  native 
country ;  1  told  her,  I  hop^  she  did  not  take  mo 
for  a  kidnapper.    By  the  way,  I  did  not  tdl  her 
how  I  had  been  kidnapped  my*^     ^^  "^  °^ 
but  the  consequence  of  my  affairs,  which  were^  it 
seems,  mostly  abroad,  might  oblige  me  to  go,  smd 
she  could  never  think  of  marrying  any  man  that 
she  could  not  be  content  to  go  au  over  the  worid 
with,  if  he  had  occasion  to  go  himself.     This  was 
handsomely  expressed  indeed ;  I  made  her  easy 
in  that  point,  and  thus  we  began  the  grand 
parley,  wnich  indeed  she  drew  me  faito  with  the 
utmost  art  and  subtilty,  such  as  was  peculiar  to 
herself,  but  was  infinitely  her  advantnge  in  our 
treating  of  marriage:  for  she  made  me  effectually 
court  her,  though  at  the  same  time  in  her  dedgn 
she  courted  me  with  the  utmost  skill,  and  meh 
skin  it  was,  that  her  design  was  pcifoetly  im- 
penetrable to  the  last  moment 

In  short,  we  came  nearer  and  nearer  every 
time  we  met  and  after  one  casual  visit  more,  in 
which  I  had  the  mighty  fovour  of  talking  with 
her  alone,  I  then  waited  on  her  every  day  at  her 
own  house,  or  lodgings  rather,  and  so  we  set 
about  the  work  to  a  purpose,  and  in  about  a 
month  we  gave  the  world  the  slip,  and  were  pri- 
vately married,  to  avoid  ceremony  and  the  puolle 
Inconvenience  of  a  wedding. 

We  soon  found  a  house  pr<^»er  for  our  dwell- 
ing,  and  so  went  to  liousekeeprng :  we  bad  not 
been  loi^  together,  but  I  foumi  Uiat  gay  temper 
of  my  wife  returned,  and  she  threw  off  the  mask 
of  her  gravity  and  good  conduct,  that  I  had  so 
long  fsincied  was  her  mere  natural  disposition, 
and  now,  having  no  more  occasion  for  diwiises, 
she  resolved  to  seem  nothing  but  what  really  she 
was,  a  wildl,  untamed  colt,  perfectly  loose,  and 
careless  to  conceal  any  part,  no,  not  the  worst  of 
her  conduct 

She  carried  on  this  air  of  levity  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  I  could  not  but  be  dissatisfied  at  the 
expense  of  it,  for  she  kept  company  that  1  did 
not  like,  lived  beyond  what  I  oould  support,  and 
sometimes  lost  at  play  more  than  I  oared  to  pay : 
upon  which,  one  day,  I  took  occasion  to  mention 
it  but  lightly ;  and  said  to  her,  by  way  of  rail- 
lery, thi^  we  lived  merrily,  for  as  long  as  it 
would  last;  she  turned  verv  short  upon  me. 
**  What  do  you  mean?"  says  me ;  "why,  yon  do 
not  pretend  to  be  uneasy,  dS  ye  ?" — "  No,  no^ 
madam,  not  I,  by  no  means ;  it  is  no  business  of 
mine,  you  know,"  said  I,  "  to  inquire  what  my 
wife  spends,  or  whether  she  spends  more  than  1 
con  afford,  or  less;  I  only  desire  the  fovourto 
know,  08  near  as  yon  con  guess^  how  long  you 
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IPS  Si  please  to  take  to  difpatcb  me»  for  I  would 
not  be  too  long  a  dying.'* 

**  1  do  Dot  know  what  you  talk  of,**  says  she ; 
« you  may  die  as  leisurely,  or  as  hastily  as  you 
please*  when  your  time  comes ;  I  an*t  a  going  to 
kin  yea,  as  I  know  of* 

"But  you  are  a  going  to  starve  me,  madam,** 
said  I,  "  and  hunger  is  as  leisurely  a  death  as 
breaking  upon  th«  whfSeL** 

**  I  starve  you  I  Why,  are  not  you  a  groat 
Virginia  merchaait,  aud  did  not  i  bring  you 
l^/S)L  ?  What  would  you  have  ?  Sure,  you  can 
maintain  a  wife  out  of  that,  oan*t  you?** 

"  Yes,  madam,**  says  I,  "  I  could  maintain  a 
wife,  but  Bot  a  gamester,  though  you  had  brought 
me  lySOOL  a-year;  no  estate  is  b^  enough  for  a 
box  and  dice.'* 

She  took  fire  at  that,  and  flsw  out  in  a  passion, 
and,  after  a  great  many  bitter  words,  told  me,  in 
short,  that  she  saw  no  occasion  to  alter  her  con- 
duct ;  and  as  for  my  not  maintaining  her,  when  I 
conklnot  maintain  her  longer  she  would  find  some 
way  or  other  to  maintain  hcrselfl 

Some  time  after  the  first  rattle  of  this  kind  she 
vouchsafed  to  let  me  know  that  she  was  pleased 
to  be  with  child ;  I  was  at  first  glad  of  it,  in  hopes 
it  would  help  to  abate  her  madness ;  but  it  was 
aU  one,  and  her  being  with  chUd  only  added  to 
the  rest,  for  she  made  such  preparations  for  her 
lyiDg-in,  and  the  other  appendices  of  a  child's 
being  bom,  that,  in  short,  I  found  she  would  be 
downright  distracted ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  to 
teC  her  <me  day  that  she  would  soon  bring  herself 
and  me  to  destmctico,  and  entreated  h&t  to  con- 
nder  that  such  figures  as  those  were  quite  above 
us,  and  out  of  our  circle ;  and,  in  short,  that  I 
neidier  could  nor  would  allow  such  expenses; 
that,  at  this  rate,  two  or  three  children  would 
eSsctUidly  ruin  me,  and  that  I  desired  her  to  con- 
sider what  she  was  doing. 

She  told  me,  with  an  air  of  disdain,  that  it  was 
none  of  her  business  to  consider  anything  of  that 
matter ;  that  if  I  could  not  allow  it,  she  would 
allow  it  herself,  and  I  might  do  my  worst 

I  begged  her  to  consider  things  for  all  that,  and 
■0t  drive  me  to  extremities ;  that  I  married  her  to 
love  and  cherish  her,  and  use  her  as  a  good  wife 
ou^t  to  be  used,  but  not  to  be  ruined  and  un- 
done by  her.  In  a  word,  nothing  could  mollify 
her,  nor  an^  argument  persuade  her  to  modera^ 
tion.  but  withal  she  took  it  so  heinously  that  I 
shoold  pretend  to  restrain  her  that  she  told  me  in 
so  many  words  she  would  drop  her  burthen  with 
me,  and  then,  if  I  did  not  like  it,  she  would  take 
care  of  herself^  she  would  not  live  with  me  an 
hour ;  lor  die  would  not  be  restrained,  not  she, 
acd  talked  a  long  fUIc  at  that  rate. 

I  told  her,  as  to  her  chOd,  which  she  called  her 
bcirthen,  it  should  be  no  burthen  to  me,  as  to  the 
rest,  she  might  do  as  she  pleased ;  it  might  how* 
ever  do  me  this  favour,  that  I  should  have  no  more 
lying»-in  at  the  rate  of  196^  at  a  time,  as  I  found 
im  intended  it  should  be  now.  She  told  me  she 
ooold  not  tell  that ;  if  she  had  no  more  by  me, 
she  hoped  she  should  by  somebody  else.  "  Say 
yoa  so,  madam?**  said  I,  *'then  they  that  get 
them  shall  keep  them."  She  did  not  know  that 
neitheT,  she  said,  and  so  turned  it  off  jeering,  and, 
as  it  were,  laughing  at  me. 

This  last  discourse  nettled  me,  I  must  confess, 


and  the  more,  because  I  had  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  very  often,  till,  in  short,  wo  began  at  length 
to  enter  into  a  friendly  treaty  about  parting. 

Nothing  could  be  more  criminal  than  the  seve- 
ral discourses  we  had  upon  this  subject ;  she  de- 
manded a  separate  maintenance,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, at  the  rate  of  SOOL  a  year,  and  I  demanded 
security  of  her  that  she  mould  not  run  mo  in 
debt ;  she  demanded  the  keeping  of  the  child, 
with,  an  allowance  of  100/L  a  year  for  that,  and  I 
demanded  that  I  should  be  secured  from  being 
charged  for  keeping  any  she  might  have  by  some 
body  else,  as  she  had  threatened  mc. 

In  the  interval,  and  during  these  contests,  she 
dropped  her  burthen  (as  sho  caHed  it)  and  brought 
me  a  son,  a  very  fine  child. 

She  was  content,  during  her  lying-in,  to  abate 
a  little,  though  it  was  but  a  very  little  indeed,  of 
the  great  expense  she  had  intended ;  and,  with 
some  difficulty  and  persuasion,  was  content  with 
a  suit  of  child- bed  linen  of  15/.  instead  of  one  she 
had  intended  of  threescore ;  and  this  she  magni- 
fied as  a  particular  testimony  of  her  condescen- 
sion, and  a  yielding  to  my  avaricious  temper,  as 
she  called  it. 

But  after  she  was  up  again,  it  was  the  same 
thing,  and  she  went  on  with  her  humour  to  that 
degree,  that  in  a  little  time  she  began  to  carry  it 
on  to  other  cxoesses,  and  to  have  a  sort  of  fellows 
come  to  \isit  her,  which  I  did  not  like,  and  once, 
in  particular,  staid  abroad  ail  night  The  next 
day,  when  she  came  home,  she  began  to  cry  out 
first;  tohl  me  where  (as  she  said)  riie  lay,  and 
that  the'  occasion  was  a  christening,  where  the 
company  had  a  feast,  and  staid  too  late;  that 
if  I  was  dissatisfied,  I  might  inform  mj'self  there 
of  all  the  particulars,  where  she  lay,  and  the  like. 
1  UAd  her  coldly,  '*  Madam,  you  do  well  to  sug- 
gest  my  being  dissatisfied,  I6r  you  may  be  sure  I 
am,  and  you  could  expect  no  other ;  as  to  going 
to  your  haunts  to  mmrm  myself,  that  is  not  my 
business ;  it  is  your  business  to  bring  testimonies 
of  your  behaviour,  and  to  prove  wlMre  you  lay, 
and  in  what  company ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that 
you  layout  of  your  own  bouse,  without  your  hus- 
band's knowledge  or  consent,  and  before  you  and 
I  converse  again  I  must  have  some  satisfaction  of 
the  pnrtioulars. 

She  answered,  with  all  her  heart,  she  was  as 
indifferent  as  I,  and  since  I  took  so  ill  her  Inng  at 
a  fnend*s  house  on  an  extraordhiary  occasion,  she 
gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  what  she  woald 
have  roe  expect,  and  what  she  would  have  the 
liberty  to  do  when  she  thought  fit. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  !,**&!  must  expect  what 
I  cannot  allow,  you  must  expect  I  shall  shut  my 
doors  by  day  against  those  that  keep  out  of  them 
at  night" 

She  wonld  try  me,  she  said,  very  speedily,  and 
if  I  shut  the  doors  against  her  she  wonld  find  a 
way  to  make  me  open  them. 

"Well,  madam,"  says  I,  "you  threaten  mo 
hard,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  consider  before 
you  take  such  measures,  for  I  shall  be  as  good  as 
my  word.  However,  it  was  not  long  that  we 
could  live  together  upon  these  terms ;  for  1  found 
very  quickly  what  company  she  kept,  and  that 
sho  took  a  course  which  I  ought  not  to  bear ;  so 
I  began  the  separation  first,  and  refused  her  my 
bed:  we  had  indeed  refrained  all  converse  as 
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huslmnd  and  wife  for  about  two  montha  before, 
for  I  told  her  very  plainly  I  would  father  no  brata 
that  were  not  of  mv  own  getting ;  and  mattera 
coming  thus  gradually  to  an  extremity,  too  great 
to  continue  as  it  was,  she  went  off  one  afternoon 
and  left  mo  a  I'ne  in  writiiig,  signifying  that  affairs 
were  come  to  such  a  pass  between  us,  that  she 
did  not  think  fit  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
shutting  her  out  of  doors,  and  that  therefore  she 
had  retired  herself  to  such  a  place,  naming  a  re- 
lation of  her  own,  as  scandalous  as  herself;  and 
that  she  hoped  I  would  not  give  her  the  trouble 
to  sue  for  her  support  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
law.  but  that,  as  her  occasions  required,  she 
should  draw  bills  upon  me,  which  she  expected 
I  would  not  refuse. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PART  PROM  MY  WIPE — I  AM  INSULTKD  BY  ONB  OP 
HER  EMISSARIK8 — WALK.IKG  OUT  IN  THE  EVKKINO 
I  AM  WAYLAID  AND  WOUNDED — I  OBTAIN  A  COM- 
PANY IN  A  REGIMENT  AND  GO  OVER  TO  PRANCE — 
ADVENTURES  THERE. 

I  WAS  extremely  satisfied  with  this  proceeding, 
Piid  took  care  to  let  her  hear  of  it,  though  I  gave 
00  answer  at  all  to  her  letter,  and  as  I  hioul  toiien 
care  before  that  whenever  she  played  such  a  prank 
as  this,  she  should  not  be  able  to  carry  much  with 
her,  so  after  she  was  gone  I  immediately  broke 
up  housekeeping,  sold  my  fbmiture  by  public 
outcry,  and  in  it  everything  in  particular  that 
was  her  own,  and  set  a  bill  upon  my  door,  giving 
her  to  understand  by  it  that  she  had  passed  the 
Rubicon,  that  as  she  had  taken  such  a  step- of  her 
own  accord,  so  there  was  no  room  left  her  ever 
to  think  of  coming  back  again. 

This  was  what  any  one  may  believe  I  should 
not  have  done  if  I  had  seen  any  room  for  a  refor- 
mation ;  but  she  had  given  me  such  testimonies 
of  a  mind  alienated  from  her  husband  in  parti- 
cular, espousing  her  own  insufferable  levity,  that 
there  was  indeed  no  possibility  of  our  coming 
afterwards  to  any  terms  again. 

However  I  kept  a  couple  of  trusty  agents  so 
near  her  that  I  fiiiled  not  to  have  a  roll  account 
of  her  conduct,  though  I  never  let  her  know  any 
thing  of  me  but  that  I  was  gone  over  to  France ; 
as  to  her  bHls  vifMch  she  said  she  wouM  dmw 
upon  me,  she  was  as  good  as  her  word  in  drawing 
one  of  90L  which  I  reftised  to  accept,  and  never 
gave  her  leave  to  trouble  me  with  another. 

It  Is  true,  and  I  must  acknowledge  it,  that  aU 
this  was  a  very  melancholy  scene  of  life  to  me, 
and  but  that  she  took  care  by  carrying  herself  to 
the  last  di^T^  provoking,  and  contiauing  to  in- 
sult me,. I  oouM  never  have  gone  on  to  the  part- 
ing with  so  much  resolution,  for  I  really  loved  her 
very  sincerely,  and  could  have  been  anything  but 
a  beggar  and'  a  cuckold  with  her,  but  those  were 
intolerable  to  me,  especially  as  they  were  put 
upon  me  wiUi  so  much  insult  and  rudeness. 

But  my  wife  carried  it  at  last  to  a  point  that 
made  all  things  light  and  easy  to  me,  for  after 
above  a  year*s  separation,  and  keeping  such  com- 
pany as  she  thought  fit,  she  was  pleased  to  be 
with  child  again,  h  whieb  she  had  however  so 
much  honesty  as  not  to  pretend  that  she  had  had 
anvthing  to  do  with  me ;  what  a  wretched  Ufe  she 
led  after  this*  and  how  she  brought  herself  to  the 


utmost  extremity  of  misery  and  distress,  I  may 
speak  of  hereafter. 

I  had  found,  soon  after  our  parting,  that  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  reason  to  put  myself  Into  a  pos- 
ture at  first,  not  to  be  imposed  upon  I7  her ;  for 
I  found  very  auickly  that  she  had  run  herself  into 
debt  In  several  places  very  considerably ;  and  that 
it  was  upon  a  suppodtaon  that  I  was  liable  to 
those  debts:  but  iwas  gone,  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  I  should  do  so,  upon  which  she 
fonnd  herself  obliged,  out  of  her  wicked  gafai% 
however,  whatever  Ae  made  of  them,  to  dla- 
charge  most  <tf  those  debts  herself, 

As  soon  as  she  was  delivered  of  her  cbQd»  in 
which  my  intelligence  was  so  good  that  1  had 
gotten  suflldent  proof  of  lt»  I  sued  her  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorbe ; 
and,  as  she  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  it,  ao  ^le 
declined  the  defence,  and  I  gained  a  legal  decree, 
or  what  they  call  it,  of  divorce.  In  the  nsoai  time 
of  such  process,  and  now  I  thought  myself  a  free- 
man once  again,  and  began  to  be  sick  of  wedlock 
with  all  my  heart. 

I  lived  retired,  because  I  knew  she  had  con- 
tracted debts  which  1  should  be  obliged  to  pay; 
and  I  was  resolved  to  be  gone  out  of  her  rea^ 
with  what  speed  I  could ;  but  It  was  necessary 
that  I  shoulu  stay  till  the  Yii^^inia  fleet  came  Ib. 
because  I  looked  for  at  least  90O  hhds.  of  tobaeeo 
from  thence,  which  1  knew  would  heal  all  my 
breaches ;  for,  indeed,  the  extravagance  of  three 
years  with  this  lady  had  sunk  me  soost  effectuallyv 
even  far  beyond  her  own  fortune,  which  wsus 
considerable,  though  not  quite  1,5001,  as  she  had 
called  It. 

But  all  the  mischiefs  I  met  with  on  aecomt  el 
this  match  were  not  over  yet ;  for,  when  I  had 
been  parted  with  her  about  three  months,  and 
had  reftised  to  accept  her  bill  of  902.,  whid  1 
mentioned  above,  though  I  was  removed  from  my- 
first  lodgings  too,  and  thought  I  had  effectually 
secured  myself  fnm  being  found  out,  yet  there 
came  a  gentleman  well  dressed  to  my  lodgings  one 
day,  and  was  let  in  before  I  knew  of  it,  or  else  I 
should  scarce  have  admitted  him. 

He  was  led  into  a  parlour,  and  I  cane  doivn  te 
him  in  my  gown  and  slippers.  Mlien  I  came  into 
the  room,  he  called  me  as  familiarly  by  my  name 
as  if  he  had  known  me  twenty  years,  and  pulling 
out  a  pocket-book,  he  shows  me  a  bill  upon  me, 
drawn  by  my  wife,  which  was  the  same  bill  ft>r 
80/.  that  I  had  refused  before. 

•*  Sir,"  says  I,  "  this  bill  has  been  presented 
before,  and  I  gave  my  answer  to  It  then." 

*'  Answer  I  sir,**  says  he,  with  a  kind  ofjeering, 
taunting  air ;  "I  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean  by  an  answer ;  It  Is  not  a  question,  sir,  it  is 
a  bill  to  be  paid." 

'*  Welt,  sir,'*  says  I,  *Mt  is  a  bill,  I  know  thai, 
and  I  gave  my  answer  to  it  before.** 

••  Sir,  sir,*'  says  he,  very  saucily,  "your  an- 
swer! there  is  no  answer  to  a  bill,  it  must  be 
paid ;  bills  are  to  be  paid,  not  to  be  answered  ; 
they  say  you  are  a  merchant,  sir,  merchants 
always  pay  their  bills.* 

I  began  to  be  nngry  too  a  little,  but  I  did  not 
like  my  man,  for  I  found  he  began  to  be  quarrel- 
some ;  however,  I  said,  *'  Sir,  1  perceive  you  are 
not  much  used  to  presenting  bills ;  sir,  a  bill  It 
always  first  presented,  and  presenting  is  a  quee- 


tkm,  it  is  asking  if  I  will  accept,  or  pay  the  bill, 
and  then  whether  I  say  yes  or  no,  it  is  an  an- 
swer one  way  or  other ;  after  it  Is  accepted  it 
indeed  requires  no  more  answer  but  payment 
when  ft  Is  doe :  If  you  please  to  inform  yourself, 
this  is  the  usage  whieh  alt  merchants  or  trades- 
men of  any  kind,  who  have  bills  drawn  upon 
them,  act  by.** 

••  We\\y  sir,*  says  he*  «  and  what  then  ?  What 
is  this  to  the  paying  me  the  90L  T 

"Why,  sh-,**  says  I,  *•  It  is  this  to  it,  that  I toW 
tlie  pervon  tliat  brought  it  I  should  not  pay  it." 

«« Not  pay  it  r  says  he,  «*  but  yoa  shall  pay  it ; 
ay,  ay,  you  will  pay  it." 

•*  She  that  draws  it  has  no  reason  to  draw  anv 
bHIs  upon  me,  I  am  sure,*  said  I,  ^  and  I  shall 
pay  BO  bills  she  draws,  I  assure  you.'* 

Upon  this,  he  turns  short  upon  me ;  '*  Sir,  she 
that  draws  this  bill  is  a  person  of  too  much  ho- 
nour to  draw  any  bill  without  reason,  and  it  is  an 
aiftont  to  say  so  of  her,  and  I  shall  expect  satis- 
factkm  of  you  for  that  by  itself;  but  first  the  bill, 
sir,  the  bill,  yon  must  pay  the  bUl,  sm" 

I  returned  as  short ;  "  Sir,  I  affront  nobody,  I 
know  the  person  as  well  as  you  I  hope,  and  what 
I  have  said  of  her  is  no  affront ;  she  can  have  no 
reason  to  draw  bills  upon  me,  for  I  owe  her  no- 
thing." 

I  omit  intermingling  the  oaths  he  laced  his 
speech  with,  as  too  foul  for  my  paper,  but  he  told 
me  he  would  make  me  know  she  had  friends  to 
stand  1^  her,  that  I  had  abused  her,  and  he  would 
let  me  know  it,  and  do  her  justice  \  but  first,  I 
must  pay  his  bllL 

I  answered,  in  short,  I  would  not  pay  the  bill, 
nor  9ny  bills  she  should  draw. 

With  that  he  steps  to  the  door  and  shuts  it, 
and  swore  by  G — d  he  would  make  me  pay  the 
bill  before  we  parted,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  but  did  not  draw  it  out. 

I  confess  I  was  frightened  to  the  last  degree, 
for  I  had  no  sword,  and  if  I  had,  I  must  own  that, 
though  I  bad  learned  a  great  many  good  things 
in  France  to  make  me  look  like  a  gentleman,  I 
bad  forgot  the  main  article  of  learning  how  to  use 
a  sword,  a  thing  so  universally  practised  there ; 
and,  to  say  more,  I  had  been  perfectly  unac 
qoatnted  with  quarrels  of  this  nature ;  so  that  I 
was  perfectly  surprised  when  he  shut  the  door, 
sod  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do. 

However,  as  it  hq;>pened,  the  people  of  the 
houae  hearing  us  pretty  loud,  came  near  the  door, 
and  made  a  noise  in  tiie  entry,  to  let  me  know 
they  were  at  hand,  and  one  of  the  servants  going 
to  open  the  door,  and  finding  it  locked,  called  out 
to  me,  **  Sir,  for  God's  sake  open  the  door !  what 
is  the  matter  ?  shall  we  fetch  a  constable?**  I 
made  no  answer,  but  it  gave  me  courage,  so  I  sat 
down  composed  in  one  of  the  chairs,  and  said  to 
hfan,  "  Sir,  this  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  pay 
the  MD,  you  had  much  better  be  easy,  and  take 
your  satiafoction  another  way.** 

He  understood  me  of  fighting,  which,  upon  my 
word,  was  not  in  my  thoughts,  but  I  meant  that 
be  had  better  take  his  course  at  law. 

'*  With  all  my  heart,**  says  be,  *'  they  say  you 
are  a  gentleman,  and  they  call  you  colonel ;  now, 
if  you  are  a  gentleman  I  accept  your  challenge, 
sir,  and  if  you  will  walk  out  with  me  I  will  take 


it  for  full  payment  of  the  bill,  and  will  decide  it 
as  gentlemen  ought  to  do.** 

"  !  challenge  you,  sir  r*  said  I,  "  not  I;  I  made 
no  challenge,  I  said  this  is  not  the  way  to  make 
me  pay  a  bill  that  I  have  not  accepted,  that  is, 
that  you  had  better  seek  your  satisfaction  at  law.** 

"  Law  r  says  he,  "  law  I  gentleman's  law  is  ray 
law ;  in  short)  sir,  you  shall  pay  me  or  fight  me  ;'** 
and  then,  as  if  he  had  mistaken,  he  turns  short 
upon  me,  ''nay,**  says  he,  *'you  shall  both  fight 
me  and  pay  me,  for  I  wQ)  rodntain  her  honour  ;** 
and  in  saying  this  he  bestowed  six  or  seven 
dammes  and  oaths,  by  way  of  parenthesis.     • 

This  interval  delivered  me  effectually,  for  just 
at  the  word  fights  me,  for  I  will  maintain  her  ho- 
nour, the  maid  had  brought  in  a  constable,  with 
three  or  four  neighbours  to  assist  him. 

He  heard  them  come  in,  and  began  to  be  a  little 
in  a  rage,  and  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  mob  him 
instead  of  payhig,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  told  me,  if  any  man  offered  to  break  in 
upon  him,  he  would  run  me  through  the  first  mo- 
ment, that  he  might  have  the  fewer  to  deal  with 
afterwards. 

I  told  him  he  knew  I  had  called  for  no  help, 
believing  he  could  not  be  in  earnest  in  what  he 
had  said,  and  that  if  anybody  attempted  to  come 
in  upon  us,  it  was  to  prevent  the  mischief  he 
threatened,  and  which  he  might  see  I  had  no 
weapons  to  resist. 

LTpon  this  the  constable  called,  and  charged  us 
both  in  the  king's  name  to  open  the  door ;  I  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  offered  to  rise ;  he  made  a 
motion  as  if  he  would  draw,  upon  which  I  sat 
down  again,  and  the  door  not  beii^  opened,  the 
constable  set  his  foot  against  it  and  came  in. 

"  Well,  sir,**  says  my  gentleman,  ^  and  what 
now  ?  What  is  your  business  here  T — "  Nay,  sir,** 
says  the  constable,  '*  you  see  my  business ;  I  am 
a  peace  oflAcer,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  I  find  the  people  of  the  house  frightened 
for  fear  of  mischief  between  you,  and  they  have 
fetched  me  to  prevent  it.** — *<  What  mischief  have 
they  supposed  you  should  find?"  says  he. — **  I 
suppose,**  says  the  constable,  **  they  were  aihdd 
you  should  fight.**—- **  That  is,  because  they  did 
not  know  this  fellow  here,  he  never  fi^ts ;  they 
call  him  colonel,**  says  he ;  "I  suppose  he  might 
be  born  a  colonel,  for  I  dare  say  he  was  born  a 
coward ;  he  never  fights,  he  dares  not  see  a  man ; 
if  he  would  have  fought  he  would  have  walked 
out  with  me,  but  he  scorns  to  be  brave ;  they 
would  never  have  talked  to  you  of  fighting  if  they 
had  known  him :  I  tell  you,  Mr  Constable,  he  is 
a  coward,  and  a  coward  is  a  rascal  ;'*  and  with 
that  he  came  to  me  and  stroked  his  finger  down 
my  nose  pretty  hard,  and  laughed  and  mocked 
most  liorridly,  as  if  1  was  a  coward ;  now  for 
ought  I  knew  it  might  be  true,  but  I  was  now 
wirat  they  call  a  coward  made  desperate,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  men  in  the  world  to  encoun- 
ter with,  for  being  in  a  fury  I  thraw  my  bead  in 
his  foce,  and  closing  with  him,  threw  him  fairly  on 
his  back  by  main  strength,  and  had  not  the  con- 
stable stepped  in  and  taken  me  off,  I  had  certainly 
stamped  him  to  death  with  my  feet,  for  my  blood 
was  now  all  in  a  flame,  and  the  people  of  the 
house  were  frightened  now  as  much  the  other 
way  last  I  should  kill  him,  though  I  had  no  wea- 
pon at  all  In  my  hand. 
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The  constable,  too,  reproved  me  in  his  turn ; 
hut  I  said  to  him,  **  Mr  Constable,  do  not  you 
think  I  am  sufficiently  provoked  ?  Can  any  man 
bear  such  things  as  these  ?  I  desire  to  know  who 
this  man  is,  and  who  sent  him  hither  ?** 

**  I  am,**  says  he,  "  a  gentleman,  and  come  with 
a  Cill  to  him  for  money,  and  he  refuses  to  pay 
it." — "  Well,*'  says  the  constable  very  prudently, 
"  that  is  none  of  my  business,  L  am  no  justice  of 
peace  to  hear  the  cause,  be  that  among  your- 
selves, but  keep  your  hands  off  one  another,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  I  desire ;  and  therefore,  sir/' 
says  the  constable  to  him,  '*  if  I  may  advise  you, 
seeing  he  will  not  pay  the  bill,  and  that  must  be 
decided  between  you  as  the  law  directs,  I  would 
have  you  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  go  quietly 
away." 

He  made  many  impertinent  harangues  about 
the  bill,  and  insisted  that  it  was  drawn  by  my 
own  wifc  ;  I  said  angrily,  then  it  was  drawn  by  a 
w-*^ ;  he  bullied  me  upon  that,  told  me  I  durst 
not  toll  him  so  anywhere  else ;  so  I  answered,  I 

would  very  soon  publish  her  for  a  w to  all  the 

world,  and  cry  her  down,  and  thus  we  scolded  for 
near  half  an  hour,  for  I  took  courage  when  tiie 
constable  was  there,  for  I  knew  that  he  would 
keep  us  from  fighting,  which  indeed  I  had  no  mind 
to,  and  so  at  length  I  got  rid  of  him. 

I  was  heartily  vexed  at  this  rencontre,  and  the 
more  because  I  had  been  found  out  in  my  lodg- 
ing, which  1  thought  I  had  effectually  concealed ; 
however  I  resolved  to  remove  the  next  day,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  kept  within  doors  all  that  day 
till  the  evening,  and  then  I  went  out  in  order  not 
to  return  thither  any  more. 

Being  come  out  into  Graccchurch  street,  I  ob- 
flerved  a  man  follow  me,  with  one  of  his  legs  tied 
up  in  a  string,  and  hopping  along  with  the  othtf, 
and  two  crutches ;  he  begged  for  a  farthing,  but 
I  inclining  not  to  give  him  anything,  the  fellow 
followed  me  still  till  I  came  to  a  court,  when  I 
answered  hastily  to  him,  "  I  have  nothing  for  you. 
Pray  do  not  be  so  troublesome  ;**  with  wUcb  words 
he  knocked  me  down  with  his  crutches. 

Being  stunned  with  the  blow,  I  knew  nothing 
what  was  done  to  me  afterwards ;  but  coming  to 
myielf  again,  I  found  I  was  wounded  very  fright- 
fully  in  several  places,  and  that  among  the  rest 
my  nose  was  slit  upwards,  one  of  my  ears  almost 
cut  off,  and  a  great  cut  with  a  sword  on  the  side 
of  the  forehead,  also  a  stab  in  the  body,  though 
not  dangerous. 

Who  h^  been  near  me,  or  struck  me,  besides 
the  cripple  that  struck  me  with  bis  crutch  I  knew 
not,  nor  do  I  know  to  this  hour,  but  I  was  terribly 
wounded,  and  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground  some 
time,  till  coming  to  myseU"  I  got  strength  to  cry 
out  for  help,  and  people  ceming  about  me,  I  got 
some  hands  to  carry  me  to  my  lodging,  where  I 
lay  by  it  more  than  two  months  before  I  was  well 
enough  to  go  out  of  doors,  and  when  I  did  go  out 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  1  was  waited  for  by 
some  rogues,  who  watdied  an  opportunity  to  re- 
peat the  injury  I  had  met  with  before. 

This  made  me  very  uneasy,  and  I  resolved  to 
get  myself  out  of  danger  if  possible,  and  to  go  over 
to  France,  or  home,  as  I  caUed  it,  to  Viif^ia ; 
so  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  villains  and  .assassina- 
tions, for  every  time  I  stirred  out  here,  I  thought 
I  went  in  danger  of  my  life,  and  therefore,  as  be- 


fore,  I  went  out  at  night,  thinking  to  be  cod« 
cealed,  so  now  I  never  went  out  but  in  open  day 
that  I  might  bo  safe,  and  never  without  one  or 
two  servants  to  be  my  life-guard. 

But  I  must  do  my  wife  a  piece  of  justice  hexe 
too,  and  that  was,  that  hearing  of  what  had  b^ 
(alien  me,  she  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which  she 
treated  me  more  decently  tiian  slie  had  been  aroot 
to  do ;  she  said  she  was  very  sorry  to  hear  how 
I  had  been  used,  and  the  nuiher  because  sho  uo- 
deiAood  it  was  on  presenting  her  bill  to  me;  she 
said  she  hoped  I  could  not  in  my  worst  diiiposi 
tions  think  so  hardly  of  her  as  to  believe  it  was 
done  by  her  knowledge  or  ooosent,  much  leas  by 
her  order  or  direction ;  that  she  .abhorred  such 
things,  and  protested,  iif  she  had  the  least  know- 
ledge or  so  much  as  a  guess  at  the  viUains  con- 
cerned, she  would  discover  them  to  roe  ;  she  let 
me  know  the  person's  name  to  whom  she  gave  tha 
bill,  and  where  he  lived,  and  left  it  to  me  to  oblige 
him  to  discover  the  person  who  had  brought  it, 
and  used  me  so  ill,  and  wished  I  might  find  him 
and  bring  him  to  justice,  and  have  him  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

I  took  this  so  kindly  of  my  wife,  that  I  think  in 
my  conscience  had  she  come  after  it  hcr8<^,  to 
sec  how  I  did,  1  had  certainly  taken  her  again ; 
but  she  satisfied  herself  with  the  civility  of  another 
letter,  and  desiring  me  to  let  her  know  as  often  as 
I  could  how  1  was,  adding  that  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely to  her  satisfaction  to  hear  I  was  recovered 
of  the  hurt  I  had  received,  and  that  he  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn  who  had  done  it. 

She  used  some  expressions,  signifying,  as  I  un- 
derstood them,  her  afliiction  at  our  parting,  and 
her  continued  respect  for  mc,  but  did  not  make 
any  motion  towards  returning ;  then  she  used 
some  arguments  to  move  me  to  pay  her  bills,  in- 
timating that  she  had  brought  me  a  large  for- 
tune, and  now  had  nothing  to  subsist  on,  which 
was  very  severe. 

I  wrote  her  an  answer  to  this  letter,  thongh  I 
had  not  to  the  other,  letting  her  know  how  I  had 
been  used ;  that  I  was  satisfied  upon  her  letter 
that  she  had  no  hand  in  it,  that  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  treat  me  so,  who  had  never  injured 
her,  used  any  violence  with  her,  or  been  the 
cause  or  desire  of  our  parting ;  that,  as  to  her 
bill,  she  could  not  but  know  how  much  her  ex- 
pensive way  of  living  had  straitened  and  reduced 
me,  and  would,  if  continued,  have  rained  me ; 
that  she  had,  in  less  than  three  years,  spent  more 
than  as  much  as  she  brought  to  me,  and  would 
not  abate  her  expensive  way,  though  calmly  en- 
treated by  me  with  protestations  that  I  eoukl  Bot 
support  so  great  an  expense,  but  chose  rather  to 
break  up  her  family  and  go  from  me,  than  to  re- 
strain herself  to  reasonab^  limits,  though  I  used 
I  no  violence  witii  her,  but  entreaties  and  earnest 
persuasions,  backed  with  good  reason ;  letting  her 
know  how  my  estate  was,  and  convincing  her  that 
it  must  reduce  us  to  poverty  at  last ;  that,  how- 
ever, if  she  would  recal  her  bill,  I  woufd  send  her 
902.,  which  was  the  sum  mentioned  in  her  bill, 
and,  according  to  my  ability,  would  not  let  her 
want,  if  ^e  pleased  to  live  within  due  bounds ; 
but  then  I  let  her  know  also  that  I  had  a  very 
bad  account  of  her  conduct,  and  that  she  kept 
company  with  a  scandalous  follow,  whom  I  named 
to  her ;  that  I  was  loth  to  believe  such  things  of 
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her,  but  thftt,  to  put  an  entire  end  to  the  report,  i 
and  restore  her  reputation,  I  let  her  know  that: 
stiB,  after  all  I  had  heard,  ii  she  would  resolve  to ; 
live  without  restraints,  within    the    reasonable'; 
bounds  of  my  capodty,  and  treat  me  with  the 
fame   kindness,  affection,  and  tenderness  ns  1; 
shvays  had  treated  her,  and  ever  would,  I  was' 
wiDinf  to  receive  her  again,  and  would  forget  all 
lint  was  past ;  but  that,  if  she  declined  me  now, 
itwoold  bo  fir  ever  $  for  if  she  did  not  accept 
my  ofler,  i  was  reaolv«d  to  stay  here  no  longer, 
where  I  had  been  so  SU*treated  on  many  occa- 
sions, but  was  preparing  to  go  into  my  own 
oouatry,  where  I  would  spend  my  days  in  quiet, 
snd  in  a  retreat  from  the  world. 

'  She  did  not  give  such  an  answer  to  this  as  I 
expected ;  for  though  she  thanked  me  for  the 
90l,  yet  she  in^sted  upon  her  justification  in  all 
other  points ;  and,  though  she  did  not  refuse  to 
return  to  me,  yet  she  did  not  say  she  accepted  it, 
snd,  in  diort,  said  little  or  nothing  to  it,  only  a 
kted  of  claim  to  a  reparation  of  her  injured  repu- 
tation and  the  like. 

This  gave  me  some  surprise  at  first,  for  I 
thought,  indeed,  any  woman  in  her  circumstances 
would  have  been  very  willing  to  have  put  an  end 
to  an  her  miseries,  and  to  the  reproach  which  was 
upon  her,  by  a  reconciliation ;  especially,  consi- 
dering she  subsisted  at  that  time  but  very  meanly. 
But  there  was  a  particular  reason  which  pre- 
vented her  return,  and  which  she  could  not  plead 
to  in  her  letter,  yet  was  a  g^od  reason  ngiiiuRt 
accepting  an  oflTer  which  she  would  otherwise 
have  been  glad  of,  and  this  was,  that,  as  I  have 
mentioned  above,  she  had  fallen  into  bad  com- 
pany, and  had  prostituted  her  virtue  to  some  of 
ber  flatterers,  and,  in  short,  was  with  child  ;  so 
that  she  durst  not  venture  to  accept  my  offer. 

However,  as  I  observed  above,  she  did  not  ab- 
solutely refuse  it,  intending  (as  1  understood  after- 
wards) to  keep  the  treaty  of  it  on  foot  till  she 
could  drop  her  burthen,  as  she  called  it  before ; 
and,  having  been  delivered  privately,  have  ac- 
cepted my  proposal  afterwards ;  and,  indeed,  this 
was  the  most  prudent  step  she  could  take,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  the  only  step  she  had  left  to  tnJve. 
But  I  was  too  many  for  her  here  too,  my  intelli- 
gence about  ber  was  too  good  for  her  to  conceal 
such  an  affair  from  me,  unless  she  had  gone  away 
before  she  was  visibly  big,  and  unless  she  had 
gone  further  off  too  than  she  did,  for  I  had  an 
account  to  a  tittle  of  the  time  when,  and  place 
where,  and  the  creature  of  which  she  was  deli- 
vered, and  then  my  offers  of  taking  lier  again 
were  nt  an  end,  though  she  wrote,  me  several 
penitent  letters,  acknowledging  her  crime,  and 
begging  me  to  forgive  her;  but  my  spirit  was 
above  all  that  now,  nor  could  I  ever  bear  the 
thoughts  of  hei  after  that,  but  pursued  a  divorce, 
and  accordingly  obtained  it,  as  I  have  mentioned 
aheady. 

TfaingB  being  at  this  pass,  I  resolved,  as  I  have 
observed  above,  to  go  over  to  France,  after  I  had 
received  my  effects  from  Viiginia,  and  accordingly 
I  came  to  Dunkirk  in  the  year  1700,  and  here  I 
fell  into  company  with  some  Irish  officers  of  the 
regfanent  of  Dillon,  who,  bv  little  and  little,  en- 
lorad  me  into  the  army,  and,  by  the  help  of  Lieu- 
tenant General  Connor,  an  Irishman,  and  some 


money,  I  obtained  a  company  in  his  regiment 
and  so  went  into  fhc  army  directly. 

I  was  exceedinf^ly  pleased  with  my  new  circum- 
stances, and  now  1  used  to  say  to  myself  1  was 
come  to  what  I  was  bom  to,  and  that  I  had  never 
till  now  lived  the  life  of  a  gentleman. 

Our  regiment,  after  I  had  been  some  time  in  it, 
was  commanded  Into  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most 
considerable  actions  that  I  was  in,  was  the  fiunous 
att-ack  upon  Cremona,  in  the  Milanese,  where  the 
Germans  being  privately,  and  by  treachery,  let 
into  the  town  in  the  night  through  a  kind  of  com- 
mon  sewer,  surprised  the  town,  and  got  possession 
of  the  greatest  part  of  it,  surprising  the  Moreschal 
Duke  de  Villcroy,  and.  taking  him  prisoner  as  he 
came  out  of  his  quarters,  and  beating  the  few 
French  troops  which  were  left  in  the  citadel; 
but  were  in  the  middle  of  their  victory  so  boldly 
and  resolutely  attacked  by  two  Irish  regiments, 
who  were  quartered  in  the  street  leading  to  tbo 
river  Po,  and  who  kept  possession  of  the  water- 
gate,  or  Po  gate,  of  the  town,  by  which  the  Ger- 
man  reinforcements  should  have  come  in,  that, 
after  a  most  desperate  fight,  the  Germans  had 
their  victory  wrung  out  of  their  hands,  and  not 
being  able  to  break  through  us  to  let  in  their 
friends,  were  obliged  at  length  to  quit  the  town 
again,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  those  Irish  regi- 
ments, and  indeed  of  their  whole  nation,  and  for 
which  we  had  a  very  handsome  compliment  from 
the  King  of  France. 

I  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  and 
that  for  the  fifst  time  too,  that  I  was  not  that 
cowardly  low-spirited  wretch  that  I  was  when 
the  fellow  bullied  mc  in  my  lodging  about  the 
bill  of  90^  ;  had  he  attacked  mc  now,  though  in 
the  very  same  condition,  1  should,  naked  and 
unarmed  as  I  was,  have  flown  in  the  face  of  htm, 
and  trampled  him  under  my  feet;  but  men 
never  know  themselves  till  they  are  tried,  and 
courage  b  acquired  by  time  and  experience  of 
things. 

Philip  dc  Comincs  tells  ns,  that,  after  the 
battle  of  Montlheri,  the  Count  de  Charolois, 
who  till  then  had  an  utter  aversian  to  war,  and 
abhorred  it,  and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  it, 
was  so  changed  by  the  glory  he  obtained  in  that 
action,  and  by  the  flattery  'of  those  about  him, 
that  afterwards  the  army  was  his  mistress,  and 
the  fatigues  of  tlie  war  his  chief  delight ;  it  is 
too  great  an  example  for  me  to  bring  in  my  own 
case,  but  so  it  was,  that  they  flattered  mc  so 
with  my  bravery,  as  they  called  it,  on  the  occa^ 
sion  of  this  action,  that  I  fancied  myself  brave, 
whether  I  was  so  or  not,  and  the  pride  of  it 
made  me  bold  and  daring  to  the  last  degree  on 
all  occasions;  but  what  added  to  it  was,  that 
somebody  gave  a  particular  account  to  the  court 
of  my  being  instrumental  to  the  saving  the  city, 
and  the  whole  Cremonese,  by  my  extraordinary 
defence  of  the  Po  gate,  and  by  my  managing 
that  defence  after  the  lieutenant-colonel,  who 
conunandcd  the  party  where  I  was  posted,  wa!( 
killed;  upon  i»hich  the  king  sent  mo  a  public 
testimony  of  his  accepting  my  service,  and  sent 
me  a  brevet  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the 
next  courier  brought  roe  actually  a  commission 

for  iieutenant-colonel  in  the  regiment  of . 

I  was  in  several  skinnidhcs  and  petty  encoun-, 
ters  before  this,  by  which  I  gained  the  reputa-' 
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tioD  of  a  good  officer,  but  I  happened  to  be  in 
some  particular  posts  too,  by  which  I  got  some- 
what that  I  liked  much  better,  and  that  was  a 
good  deal  of  money. 

Our  regiment  was.  sent  from  France  to  Italy 
by  sea  ;  we  embarked  at  Toulon,  and  landed  at 
Savona,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  and  marched 
from  thence  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  At  the  first 
town  we  were  sent  to  take  possession  of,  which 
was  Alexandria,  the  citizens  rose  upon  our  men 
in  a  most  furious  manner,  and  drove  the  whole 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  eight  hundred  men, 
that  is,  French,  and  soldiers  in  the  French 
service,  quite  out  of  the  town. 

I  was  quartered  in  a  burgher's  house,  just  by 
one  of  the  ports,  with  eight  of  my  men  and  a 
servant,  where,  calling  a  short  council  with  my 
men,  we  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  house  we 
were  in,  whatever  it  cost,  till  we  received  orders 
to  quit  it  from  the  commanding  officer :  upon 
this,  when  I  saw  our  men  could  not  stand  their 
ground  in  the  street,  being  pressed  hard  by  the 
citizens,  I  turned  out  of  doors  all  the  family,  and 
kept  the  house  as  a  castle,  which  I  was  governor 
in ;  and  as  the  house  joined  to  the  city  gate,  I 
resolved  to  maintain  it,  so  as  to  be  the  last  that 
should  quit  the  place,  my  own  retreat  being 
secured  by  being  so  near  the  port 

Having  thus  emptied  the  house  of  the  inhabits 
ants,  we  made  no  scruple  of  filling  our  pockets 
with  whatever  we  could  find  there ;  in  a  word, 
we  left  nothing  we  could  carry  away,  among 
which  it  ciune  to  my  lot  to  dip  Wnto  the  bur- 
gher's cabinet,  whose  house  it  waB  where  we 
were,  and  there  I  took  about  the  quantity  of 
two  hundred  pistoles  in  money  and  plate,  and 
other  things  of  value.  There  was  great  com- 
plaint made  to  Prince  Vaudemont,  who  was  then 
governor  of  the  Milanese,  of  this  violence ;  but 
as  the  repulse  the  citizens  gave  us  was  contrary 
to  his  order,  and  to  the  general  design  of  the 
prince,  who  was  then  wholly  in  the  Interest  of 
king  Philip,  the  citizens  could  obtain  nothing, 
and  I  found,  that  if  we  had  plundered  the  whole 
city,  it  would  have  been  the  same  thing ;  for  the 
governor  had  orders  to  take  our  regiment  in, 
and  it  was  an  act  of  open  rebellion  to  resist  us  as 
they  did :  however,  we  had  orders  not  to  fire 
upon  the  burghers,  unless  constrained  to  it  by 
evident  necessity,  and  we  rather  chose  to  quit 
the  place  as  we  did,  than  dispute  it  with  a  des- 
perate body  of  fellows,  who  wanted  no  advantage 
of  us  except  only  that  of  having  possession  of 
two  bastions,  and  one  port  of  our  retreat ;  first, 
they  were  treble  our  number,  for  the  burghers, 
being  joined  by  seven  companies  of  the  regular 
troops,  made  up  above  one  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  besides  rabble,  which  were  many  more* 
whereas  we  were  about  eight  hundred  in  all; 
they  also  had  the  citadel,  and  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  so  that  we  could  have  made  nothing  of 
it,  if  we  had  attacked  them ;  but  they  submitted 
three  or  four  days  after  to  other  forces,  the 
soldiers  within  turning  UDon  them,  and  taking 
the  citadel  from  them. 

After  this,  we  lay  still  in  quarters  eight  months, 
for  the  prince  having  secured  the  whole  Mila- 
nese for  king  Philip,  ^and  no  enemy  appearing 
for  some  time,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive 
the  auxiliary  troops ^of  France;   and  as  they 


cAme,  extend  himself  every  way  as  he  could,  in 
order  to  keep  the  imperialists  (who  were  pro- 
paring  to  fall  into  Italy  with  %  great  army)  as 
much  at  a  distance  as  possible,  which  he  did, 
by  taking  possession  of  the  city  of  Mantua,  and 
of  most  of  the  towns  on  that  side,  as  for  as  the 
lake  De  la  Garda  and  the  river  Adige. 

We  lay  in  Mantua  some  time,  but  were  after- 
wards  drawn  out,  by  order  of  the  Comtde 
Tesse,  (afterwards  Marshal  uf  Franoe,)  to  fmrn 
the  French  army,  till  the  wnival  of  the  Duke  de 
YendOme,  who  was  to  command  in  chief.  Here 
we  had  a  severe  campaign,  amio  1701,  hav  g 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  Germans,  all  old  soldiers,  to  deal  with; 
and  though  the  French  army  was  more  nume- 
rous than  the  enemy  by  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  yet,  being  on  the  defensive,  and  having 
so  many  posts  to  cover,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  who  oommuided  the 
imperial  army,  would  attack  us,  it  obliged  the 
French  to  keep  their  troops  so  divided,  and  so 
remote  from  one  another,  that  the  Germans 
pushed  on  Iheir  design  with  g^reat  success,  as 
the  histories  of  those  times  more  (hlly  relate 

I  was  at  the  action  at  Carpi,  July  1701,  where 
we  were  worsted  by  the  Germans  indited,  were 
forced  to  quit  our  encampment,  and  givo  up  to 
the  prince  the  whole  river  of  Adigc,  and  where 
our  regiment  sustained  some  ioas;  but  the 
enemies  got  little  by  us,  and  Monsieur  Catioat, 
who  commanded  at  that  time,  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle  the  next  day  in  sight  of  the  German 
army,  and  gave  them  a  defiance,  but  they  would 
not  stir,  Sough  we  offered  them  battle  two 
days  together ;  for,  having  gained  the  passage 
over  the  Adige,  by  our  Quitting  Rivoli,  which 
was  then  useless  to  us,  their  business  was  done. 

Finding  they  declined  a  decisive  action,  our 
generals  pressed  them  in  their  quarters,  and 
made  them  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground  they 
gained,  and  at  length,  in  the  September  follow- 
ing, we  attacked  them  in  their  entrenched  posts 
of  Chiar.  Here  we  broke  into  the  very  heart  of 
their  camp,  where  we  made  a  very  terrible 
slaughter ;  out  I  know  not  by  what  mistake  among 
our  generals,  or  defect  in  the  execution  a(  their 
orders,  the  brigade  of  Normandy  and  our  Irish 
brigade,  who  had  so  bravely  entered  the  Gennan 
entrenchments,  were  not  supported  as  we  should 
have  been,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  the  whole  German  army,  and  at 
last  to  quit  the  advantage  we  had  gained,  and 
that  not  without  loss;  but,  being  timely  rein- 
forced by  a  great  body  of  horse,  the  enemy  were 
in  their  turn  beaten  off  too,  and  driven  back  into 
their  very  camp :  the  Germans  boasted  of  having 
a  great  victory  here,  and  indeed  in  repulsing  us 
after  we  had  gained  their  camp :  th^  had  the 
advantage,  but  had  Monsieur  de  Tesse  suc- 
coured us  in  time,  as  old  Catinat  said  ho  ought 
to  have  done,  with  twelve  thousand  foot  which 
he  had  with  him,  that  day*s  action  had  put  an. 
end  to  the  war,  and  Prince  Eugene  must  have 
been  glad  to  have  gone  back  to  Germany  in 
more  haste  than  he  came,  if,  perhaps,  wc  had 
not  cut  him  short  by  the  way. 

But  the  fate  of  things  went  another  way,  and 
the  Germans  continued  all  that  campaign  to. 


poflh  ktwvrd  and  advAHoe  ooe  pott  after  aooiher, 
till  they  beat  us  quite  oat  of  the  Milanese. 

The  latter  part  of  thia  campaign  we  made 
only  a  party  war,  the  F^nch,  acoonling  to  their 
Tolatile  timtper,  being  every  day  abroad,  either 
feragiiig  or  sorpriaing  the  enemy^  foragers,  plan- 
dering  or  eircumventing  the  plosders  of  the 
oUwr  side;  but  they  very  often  came  short 
hone;  for  the  Oermaat  had  the  better  of  them 
9e  several  occasions,  and  indeed  ao  many  lost 
thdr  Uvea  upon  Hieae  petty  encounters,  that 
I  thkik,  induding  those  who  died  of  distempers 
{[otten  bv  hard  service^  and  bad  quarters,  lying 
m  the  field  even  tiU  the  middle  of  December, 
umoug  rivera  and  bogs,  in  a  country  ao  full  of 
Fsnais  and  livers,  as  that  part  of  Itidy  is  known 
to  be»  I  aay,  we  lest  more  men,  and  so  did  the 
enemy  also,  than  would  have  been  kwt  in  a 
general  decisive  battle. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  give  him  his  due, 
pressed  earnestly  to  pot  it  to  a  day,  and  come  to 
a  battle  with  Prince  Eugene ;  but  the  Duke  de 
Vnieroy,  MonaieMr  Catinat,  and  the  Count  de 
Tesse,  were  all  against  it,  and  the  principal  rea- 
son was,  that  they  knew  the  weakness  of  the 
troops  who  had  suffered  so  much  on  so  many 
occasions,  that  they  were  In  no  condition  to  give 
battle  to  the  Germans ;  so  after,  as  I  say,  about 
three  months  hiurassing  one  another  with  parties, 
we  went  into  winter  quarters. 

Before  we  marched  out  of  the  field,  our  regi- 
ment, with  a  detachment  of  dragoons  of  GOO,  and 
about  250  horse,  went  out  with  a  design  to  in- 
tercept Prince  Commercy,  a  general  of  note  under 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy ;  the  detachment  was 
intended  to  be  only  horse  and  dragoons;  but 
because  it  was  the  imperialists*  good  luck  to  beat 
many  of  our  parties,  and,  as  was  given  out, 
many  more  than  we  beat  of  theirs ;  and  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  prince,  who  was  an  offi- 
cer of  good  note  amoi^  them,  would  not  go 
abroad,  but  in  very  little  company,  the  Irish  re- 
giment of  foot  was  ordered  to  be  added,  that  if 
possible,  they  might  meet  with  their  match. 

I  wa^  oomroanded,  about  two  hours  before,  to 
pass  about  200  foot  and  50  dragoons  at  a  small 
wood,  where  our  general  had  intdfligence  that  that 
prince  would  post  some  men  to  secure  his  pas- 
sage, whicfa  accordingly  I  did ;  but  Ck>unt  Tesse, 
not  thinking  our  party  strong  enough,  had 
marched  himself  with  1000  horse  and  900  grena^ 
diers  to  support  us,  and  it  was  very  well  he  did 
so,  for  Prince  Commercy  having  intelligence  of 
the  first  partv,  came  forward  sooner  than  they 
expected,  and  fell  upon  them,  and  had  entirely 
routed  them  had  not  the  count  (hearing  the 
firing)  advanced  with  the  thousand  horse  he  had, 
with  such  expedition  as  to  support  his  men  in 
the  very  beat  of  the  action,  by  which  means  the 
Germans  were  defeated  and  forced  to  retire ;  but 
the  prince  made  a  pretty  good  retreat,  and,  after 
the  action,  came  on  to  the  wood  where  I  was 
posted,  but  the  surprise  of  his  defeat  had  pre- 
vented his  sending  %  detachment  to  secure  the 
pass  at  the  wood,  as  he  intended. 

Tlie  Count  de  Tesse,  understanding  that  we 
were  sent  (aa  above)  to  the  wood,  followed  them 
daae  at  Uie  heels  to  prevent  our  being  cut  off, 
and,  if  it  were  possible  that  we  should  give  them 
any  ciieck  at  the  wood,  to  fell  in  and  have  ano< 


ther  brush  with  them  ;  it  was  near  night  before 
they  came  to  the  wood,  by  which  means  they 
could  not  discem  our  number ;  but  when  they 
came  up  to  the  wood  50  dragoons  advanced  to 
discover  the  pass  and  see  if  all  was  clear ;  these 
we  suffered  to  pass  a  great  way  into  the  defile  or 
lane  that  went  trough  the  wood,  and  then  dapping 
in  between  them  and  the  entrance,  cut  off  their 
retreat  so  effectually,  that  when  they  discovered 
us  and  fired,  they  were  instantly  surrounded  and 
cut  in  pieces ;  the  officers  who  commanded  them 
and  et^t  dragoons  only  being  made  prisoners. 

This  made  the  prince  halt,  not  knowing  what 
the  case  was,  or  how  strong  we  were;  and,  to 
get  better  intelligence,  sent  SOO  horse  to  surround 
or  skirt  the  wood  and  beat  up  our  quarter,  and 
in  the  interim,  the  Count  de  Tesse  appeared  in 
his  rear :  we  found  the  strait  he  was  in  by  the 
noise  of  our  own  troops  at  a  distance,  so  we  re- 
solved to  engage  the  200  horse  immediately} 
accordingly,  our  little  troop  of  horse  drew  up  in 
the  entrance  of  the  lane  and  offered  to  skirmidi, 
and  our  foot  lying  behind  the  hedge,  which  went 
round  the  wood,  stood  ready  to  act  as  occasion 
should  offer;  the  horse  being  attacked,  gave 
way,  and  retired  into  the  lane;  but  the  Ger- 
mans were  too  old  for  us  there ;  they  contented 
themselves  to  push  us  to  the  entrance,  but  would 
not  be  drawn  into  a  narrow  pass  without  know- 
ing whether  the  hedges  were  fined  or  no. 

But  the  prince  finding  the  French  in  his  rear, 
and  not  being  strong  enough  to  engage  again, 
resolved  to  force  his  way  through,  and  com- 
manded his  dragoons  to  alight,  and  enter  the 
wood  to  dear  the  hedges  on  either  side  the  lane, 
that  he  might  pass  with  his  cavalry ;  this  they 
did  so  vigorously,  and  were  so  much  too  strong 
for  us,  that  though  we  made  good  our  ground  a 
long  lime,  yet  our  men  were  almost  half  of  them 
cut  in  pieces.  However,  we  gave  time  to  the 
FVench  cavalry  to  come  up,  and  to  fell  on  the 
prince's  troops,  and  cut  them  off  and  take  a  great 
many  prisoners,  and  then  retreated  in  our  turn, 
opening  a  gap  for  our  own  horse  to  break  in ; 
aOO  of  the  dragoons  were  killed  and  200  of  them 
taken  prisoners. 

In  the  first  heat  of  this  action,  a  German  offi- 
cer of  dragoons,  well  followed,  had  knocked  down 
three  men  that  stood  next  me ;  and  offering  me 
quarter,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  it,  and  ga^e  him 
my  sword,  for  our  meii  were  upon  the  point  of 
quitting  their  post,  and  shifting  every  one  as  they 
could ;  but  the  scale  was  turned,  for  our  cavalry 
breaking  in  (as  above),  the  dragoons  went  to 
wreck,  and  the  officer  who  had  me  prisoner, 
turning  to  me,  said,  "  We  are  lost."  I  asked 
him  if  I  could  serve  him  ?  "  Stand  still  a  little," 
says  he ;  for  his  men  fought  most  desperately 
indeed,  but  about  200  French  horse  appearing  in 
his  rear  too,  he  said  to  me  in  French,  **  I  will  be 
your  prisoner,**  and  returning  me  my  sword,  gave 
me  also  his  own ;  a  dragoon  that  stood  near  him 
was  just  going  to  do  the  like,  when  he  was  shot 
dead,  and  the  horse  coming  up,  the  field  was 
cleared  in  an  instant;  but  Prince  Commercy 
went  off  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  and  was  pur- 
sued no  ferther. 

There  were  16  or  17  of  our  men  released,  as 
I  was,  from  being  taken,  but  they  had  not  the 
luck  I  had,  to  take  the  officer  that  had  tiiem  in 
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keeping ;  be  had  been  so  generoiu  to  me,  as  not 
to  ask  what  rooDey  I  had  about  me,  though  I 
bod  not  much,  if  be  bad ;  but  I  lost  by  bis  dvi- 
lity,  for  then  I  could  not  have  the  assurance  to 
ask  him  for  his  money,  though  i  understood  he 
had  near  a  hundred  pistoles  about  him;  but 
be  very  lumdsomely  at  night,  when  we  came 
to  our  tents,  made  me  a  present  of  twenty  pis- 
toles, and  in  return,  1  obtained  leave  for  bhn  to 
go  to  Prince  Eugene's  camp  upon  bis  parole, 
which  he  did,  and  so  got  himself  eKcfaanged. 

It  was  after  this  campaign  that  I  was  quar- 
tered at  Cremona,  when  the  action  happened 
there,  of  which  1  have  spoken  already,  and  where 
our  Irish  regiment  did  such  service  that  they 
saved  the  town  from  being  really  surprised,  and 
indeed  beat  the  Grermans  out  again,  after  they 
had  been  nuisters  of  three  quarters  of  the  town 
six  hours,  and  by  which  they  gained  a  very 
great  reputation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FURTHER  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  CAMPAIGN.-^  AM 
QUARTERED  AT  TRENT*  AND  HARRY  MY  LAND- 
LORD'S DAVGUTER. — I  SELL  MY  COMPANY,  AND 
EMBARK  IN  THE  FRENCH  FLEET. — PARTICULARS 
OF  TUBIR  EXPEDITION. — I  RETURN  UNEXPECTED- 
LY TO  PARIS,  AND  MAKE  A  OlSAOREEARLE  DIS- 
COVERT RELATING  TO  MY  WIFE. — I  CBALLBNOB 
AND   WOUND   HER   GALLANT. 

BcT  I  hasten  on  to  mv  own  history,  for  I  am  not 
writing  a  journal  of  the  wars,  in  which  I  had  no 
long  share. 

llie  summer  after  this  our  two  Irish  regi- 
ments were  drawn  out  into  the  field,  and  had 
many  a  sore  brush  with  the  Germans ;  for  Prince 
Eugene,  a  vigilant  general,  gave  us  little  rest, 
and  gained  many  advantages  by  his  continual 
moving  up  and  down,  harasBing  bis  own  men 
and  ours  too ;  and  whoever  will  do  the  FVench 
justice,  and  knew  how  they  behaved,  must  ac- 
knowledge they  never  declined  the  Germans, 
but  fought  them  upon  all  occasions,  with  the 
utmost  resolution  and  courage;  and  though  it 
cost  the  blood  of  an  infinito  number  of  fine 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  private  soldiers,  yet  the 
Duke  de  Vendome,  who  now  commanded,  though 
King  PbiUp  was  himself  in  the  army  this  cam- 
paign, made  the  Prince  of  Savoy  a  full  return 
la  his  own  kind,  and  drove  him  from  poet  to 
post,  till  ho  was  just  at  the  point  of  quitting  the 
whole  country  of  Italy ;  all  that  gallant  army 
Prince  Eugene  brought  with  him  into  Italy, 
which  was  the  best  without  doubt,  for  the  good- 
ness of  the  troops,  that  ever  were  there,  kdd 
their  bones  in  that  country,  and  many  thousands 
more  after  them ;  till  the  affidrs  of  France  de- 
clining in  other  places,  they  were  forced  in  their 
turn  to  give  way  to  their  &te,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  histories  of  those  times,  as  above ;  but  it 
is  none  of  my  business. 

The  part  that  I  bore  in  these  affairs  was  but 
short  and  sharp;  wo  took  the  field  about  the 
beginidng  of  July,  1702,  and  the  Duke  do  Vcn- 
d6me  oniered  the  whole  army  to  draw  the 
sooner  together,  in  order  to  relievie  the  dty  of 
Mantua,  wbidi  was  blocked  up  by  the  imperial- 
ists. 

Prince  Eugene  was  a  politic,  end  faideed  a  for- 


tunate prince,  and  had  the  year  before  pushed 
our  army  upon  many  occasions;  but  his  good 
fortune  began  to  foil  him  a  litUe  this  year,  for 
our  army  was  not  only  more  numerous  than  hk, 
but  the  duke  was  in  the  field  before  fafan ;  and 
as  the  prince  had  held  Mantua  closely  blocked 
up  all  toe  vrinter,  the  duke  resolved  to  relieve 
the  town,  cost  what  it  would :  as  I  mid,  the 
duke  was  first  in  the  field,  the  prmee  was  m  no 
condition  to  prevent  his  raising  tiie  blockade  by 
force ;  so  he  drew  off  his  tftxips,  and  leaving 
several  strong  bodies  of  troops  to  protect  Ber* 
sello,  which  the  Duke  de  Vcml6inc  fhreafened, 
and  Borgo-  Forte,  where  his  magazine  lay,  he  drew 
all  the  rest  of  his  foroes  together,  to  make  head 
against  us ;  by  this  time  the  King  of  Spain  was 
come  into  the  army,  and  the  Duke  d^  Vendtaie 
lay,  with  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  near 
Luzara,  which  he  had  resolved  to  attack,  to 
bring  Prince  Eugene  to  a  baUle  :  the  Prince  of 
Vaudemont  lay  entrenched  with  twenty  thousand 
more  at  Rivalto,  behind  Mantua,  to  cover  the 
firontiersof  Milan,  and  there  were  near  twelve 
thousand  in  Mantua  itself;  and  Monsieur  Phu 
cental  lay  vrith  ten  thousand  men  just  under  the 
cannon  of  one  of  the  forts  which  guard  the 
causeway  which  leads  into  the  city  of  Mantua : 
so  that  had  all  these  joined,  as  tbey  could  have 
done  in  a  few  days  more,  the  prince  must  have 
been  put  to  his  shifts,  and  would  have  had  enough 
to  do  to  have  maintained  himself  in  Italy ;  for 
he  was  master  of  no  one  place  in  the  oountiy 
that  could  have  held  out  a  formal  siege  of  fifteen 
days,  and  he  knew  all  this  very  well ;  and  there- 
fore, it  seems,  while  the  Duke  of  Venddme  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  bring  him  to  a  battie,  and 
to  that  end  made  dispositions  to  attack  Luzara; 
we  were  surprised  to  find,  the  15th  of  June^ 
1702;  the  whole  imperial  army  appeared  In  Ba- 
talia,  and  in  frill  march  to  attack  us. 

As  it  happened,  our  army  was  all  marcUng  in 
columns  towards  them,  as  we  had  done  for  two 
days  before,  and  I  should  have  told  you,  that 
three  days  before,  the  duke  having  notiee  that 
General  Visconti,  with  three  imperial  regiments 
of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons,  was  p^ted  at 
San- Victoria,  on  the  Tessoiia;  he  resolved  to 
attack  them,  and  this  design  was  carried  so 
secretiy,  that  while  Monsieur  ^conti,  though 
our  army  was  three  leagues  another  way,  was 
passing  towards  the  Modenese,  he  found  himself 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  six  thousand  horse  and 
dragoons  of  the  French  army:  he  defended 
himself  very  bravely  for  near  an  hour;  when 
bmng  overpowered,  and  finding  be  should  be 
forced  into  disorder,  he  sounded  a  retreat ;  but 
the  squadrons  had  not  foced  about  to  make 
their  retreat  scarce  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  gireat 
body  of  infontry,  who  had  entirely  cut  off  their 
retreat,  except  over  the  bridge  of  Tessona,  which 
being  thronged  with  their  baggage,  they  coidd 
neither  get  backward  nor  forwaM;  so  they 
thrust  and  tumbled  over  one  another,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  could  preserve  no  kind  of 
order;  but  abundance  fell  into  the  river,  and 
were  drowned,  many  were  killed,  and  more  taken 
prisoners ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  the  whole  three 
regiments  of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons,  were 
entirely  defeated. 
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This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  prince,  because 
tbey  were  some  of  the  choicest  troops  of  his 
whole  army:  we  took  about. four  hundred  pri- 
MKierB,  aucl  all  their  baggage,  which  was  a  very 
coosiderable  booty,  and  about  eight  hundred 
horses;  and  no  doubt  these  troops  were  very 
Mucli  wanted  in  the  battle  that  ensued  on  the 
15^  as  I  have  said:  our  army  being  in  full 
march  (as  above)  to  attadc  Luzara,  a  party  of 
OenMOis  appeared,  being  about  six  bunared 
bone,  and  in  less  than,  an  hour  more,  their  whole 
army  in  order  of  battle. 

Our  army  formed  immediately,  and  the  duke 
poited  the  regiments  as  they  came  up.  so  much 
to  their  advantage,  that  Prince  Eugene  was 
obliged  to  alter  his  dispositions,  and  hod  this 
particular  inconvenience  upon  his  hands,  vis.  to 
attack  ai|  army  superior  to  his  own,  in  all  their 
most  advantageous  posts;  whereas,  had  he 
thought  fit  to  have  wdted  but  one  day,  we 
should  have  met  him  half  way;  but  this  was 
owhig  to  the  pride  of  the  German  generals,  and 
their  being  so  opinionated  of  the  goodness  of 
their  troops;  the  royai  army  was  posted  with 
the  left  to  the  great  river  Po,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont*s  ^urmylay, 
cannonading  the  entrenchments  which  the  im- 
perialists hi^  made  at  Borgo- Forte ;  and  hearing 
that  there  was  like  to  be  a  general  battle,  he 
detached  twelve  battalions,  and  about  one 
thousand  horse,  to  reinforce  the  royal  army; 
all  which,  to  our  great  encouragement,  had  time 
to  join  the  army,  while  Prince  Eugene  was 
making  his  new  dispositions  for  the  attack ;  and 
yet  it  was  the  coming  of  these  troops  which 
caused  Prince  Eugene  to  resolve  to  begin  the 
fighty  expecting  to  have  come  to  an  action  before 
they  could  oome  up,  but  he  was  disappointed  in 
the  reason  of  fighting,  and  yet  was  obliged  to 
fight  too,  which  was  an  error  in  the  prince,  that 
it  was  too  late  to  retrieve. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  he 
eooM  bring  up  his  whole  line  to  engage;  and 
then,  after  having  cannonaded  us  to  no  great 

Sorpose  for  half  an  hour,  his  right,  commanded 
y  ihe  Prince  de  Coromerey,  attacked  our  left 
wing  with  great  fury ;  our  men  received  them 
so  well,  and  seconded  one  another  so  punctually, 
that  they  were  repulsed  with  a  very  great 
slaughter,  and  the  Prince  de  Commercy  being 
(unhsppfly  for  them)  killed  in  the  first  onset, 
the  regiments,  for  want  of  orders,  and  surprised 
with  the  fall  of  so  great  a  man,  were  pushed  into 
disorder,  and  one  whole  brigade  was  entirely 
brokeu 

But  their  second  line  advancing,  under  General 
HeriMville,  restored  things  in  the  first;  the  bat- 
tdkms  rallied,  and  tbey  came  boldly  on  to  charge 
a  second  time,  and  being  seconded  with  new  re- 
iaJbreements  firom  their  main  body,  our  men  had 
thdr  turn,  and  were  pushed  to  a  canal,  which 
Uqr  on  their  left  flank,  between  them  and  the 
Po»  behhid  which  they  rallied,  and  being  sup- 
ported  by  new  troops,  as  well  horse  as  foot,  they 
fought  on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  obstinacy, 
and  with  such  courage  and  skill,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  judge  who  should  have  had  the 
better,  ooi:dd  they  have  been  able  to  have  fought 
itouL 
On  the  right  of  the  royal  army  was  posted  the 
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flower  of  the  French  cavalry ;  namely,  the  gens- 
d'armes,  the  royal  carabineers,  and  the  queen's 
horse-guards,  with  four  hundred  horse  more, 
and  next  them  the  infantry,  amon?  which  were 
our  brigade ;  the  horse  advanced  first  to  charge, 
and  they  carried  all  before  them  sword  in  hand, 
receiving  the  fire  of  two  imperial  regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  falling  in 
among  them,  bore  them  down  by  the  strengUi  of 
their  horses,  putting  them  into  confusion,  and 
left  so  clear  a  field  for  us  to  follow,  that  the  first 
line  of  our  infontry  stood  drawn  up  upon  the 
ground  which  the  enemy  at  first  possessed. 

(n  this  first  attack  the  Marquis  de  Crequi, 
wno  commanded  the  whole  right  wing,  was 
killed ;  a  loss  which  ftiUy  balanced  the  death  of 
the  Prince  de  Commercy,  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans;  after  we  had  thus  pushed  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  (as  above),  their  troops,  being 
rallied  by  the  dexterity  of  their  generals,  and 
supported  by  three  imperial  regiments  of  foot, 
came  on  again  to  the  charge  with  such  fury  that 
nothing  could  withstand  them;  and  here  two 
battalions  of  our  Irish  regiments  were  put  into 
disorder,  and  abundance  of  our  men  killed ;  and 
here  also  I  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  mus- 
quct-sbot,  which  broke  my  left  arm ;  and  that 
was  not  all,  for  I  was  knocked  down  by  a  giant- 
like German  soldier,  who,  when  he  thought  he 
had  killed  me,  set  his  foot  upon  me,  but  was  im- 
mediately shot  dead  by  one  of  my  men,  and  fell 
just  upon  me,  which,  my  arm  being  broken, 
was  a  very  great  mischief  f  o  me ;  for  the  very 
weight  of  the  fellow,  who  was  almost  as  big  as  a 
horse,  was  such  that  I  was  not  able  to  stir. 

Our  men  were  beaten  back  after  this  from  the 
place  where  they  stood,  and  so  I  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  but  was  not  their  pri- 
soner (that  is  to  say,  was  not  found)  till  the 
next  morning,  when  a  party  being  sent,  as  usual, 
with  surgeons  to  look  after  the  wounded  men, 
among  the  dead  found  me,  almost  smothered 
with  the  dead  Germans,  and  others  that  lay 
near  me;  however,  to  do  them  justice,  they 
used  me  with  humanity,  and  the  surgeons  set 
my  arm  very  skilfully  and  well ;  end  after  four 
or  five  days  I  had  liberty  to  e;o  to  Parma  upon 
my  parole. 

Both  the  armies  continued  fighting,  especiaUy 
on  our  left,  till  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  know  who  thev  fired  at,  or  for  the  ge- 
nerals to  see  what  tnev  did;  so  tbey  abated 
firing  gradually,  and,  as  it  may  be  truly  said,  the 
night  parted  them. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  and  both  con* 
cealed  their  losses  as  much  as  was  possible ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  never  battle  was  fought  with 
greater  bravery  and  obstinacy  than  this  was; 
and  had  there  been  day-light  to  have  fought  it 
out,  doubtless  there  would  have  been  many 
thousand  more  men  killed  on  both  sides. 

All  the  Germans  had  to  entitle  them  to  the 
victory  was,  that  they  made  our  left  retire,  as  I 
have  said,  to  the  canal,  and  to  the  high  banks 
or  mounds  on  the  edge  of  the  Po ;  but  they 
I  had  so  much  advantage  in  the  retreat — ^they 
fired  from  thence  among  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  could  never  be  forced  from  their 
posts. 

The  best  testimony  the  royal  army  had  of  the 
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victory,  and  which  was  certainly  the  better  of 
the  two,  was,  that  two  days  after  the  fight  they 
attacked  Guastalla,  as  it  were  in  view  of  the 
German  army,  and  forced  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, and  to  swear  not  to  serve  again  for  six 
months,  which,  they  being  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Germans, 
and  yet  Prince  Eugene  did  not  offer  to  relieve  it; 
and  after  that  we  took  several  other  posts  which 
the  imperialists  had  possession  of,  but  were 
obliged  to  quit  them  upon  the  approach  of  the 
French  arm  v,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  fight 
another  battle  that  year. 

My  campaign  was  now  at  an  end,  and  though 
1  came  off  lame,  I  came  off  much  better  than 
abundance  of  gentlemen;  for  in  that  bloody 
battle  we  had  above  four  hundred  officers  killed 
or  wounded,  whereof  three  were  general  officers. 

The  campaign  held  on  till  December,  and  the 
Duke  de  Venddme  took  Borgo- Forte,  and  several 
other  places,  from  the  Germans,  who,  in  short, 
lost  ground  every  day  in  Italy ;  I  was  a  prisoner 
a  great  while,  and  there  being  no  cartel  settled. 
Prince  Eugene  ordered  the  French  prisoners  to 
be  sent  into  Hungary,  which  was  a  cruelty  that 
could  not  be  reasonably  exercised  on  them; 
however,  a  great  many,  by  thst  banishment, 
found  means  to  make  their  escape  to  the  Turks, 
by  whom  they  were  kindly  received,  and  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  took  care  of 
them,  arid  shipped  them  back  again  into  Italy  at 
the  king's  charge. 

But  the  Duke  de  Vend6me  now  took  so  many 
German  prisoners,  that  IMnce  Eugene  was  tired 
of  sending  his  prisoners  to  Hungary,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  at  the  charge  of  bringing  some 
of  them  back  again  whom  he  had  sent  thither, 
and  come  to  agree  to  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

I  was,  as  I  have  said,  alloweci  for  a  time  to  go 
to  Parma,  upon  my  parole,  where  1  oontinu<3, 
for  the  recovery  of  my  wound  and  broken  arm, 
forty  days,  and  was  then  obliged  to  render  myself 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  Ferrara,  where 
Prince  Eugene  coming  soon  after,  I  was,  with 
several  other  prisoners  of  war,  sent  away  into 
the  Milanese,  to  be  kept  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

It  was  in  the  city  of  Trent  that  I  continued 
about  eight  months ;  the  man  in  whose  house  I 
quartered  was  exceedingly  civil  to  me,  and  took 
a  great  deal  of  care  of  me,  and  I  lived  very  easy. 
Here  I  contracted  a  kind  of  familiarity,  peHectJy 
undesigned  by  me,  with  the  daughter  of  the 
burgher,  at  whose  house  I  had  loidged,  and  I 
know  not  by  what  fatality  that  was  upon  me,  I 
was  prevailed  with  afterward  to  marry  her :  this 
was  a  piece  of  honesty  on  my  side  which  I 
must  acknowledge  I  never  intended  to  be  guilty 
of;  but  the  girl  was  too  cunning  for  me ;  for  she 
found  means  to  get  some  wine  into  my  head 
more  than  I  used  to  drink,  and  though  I  was  not 
so  disordered  with  it  but  that  I  knew  very  well 
what  I  did,  yet  in  an  unusual  height  of  good 
humour  I  consented  to  be  married.  This  im- 
politic piece  of  honesty  put  me  to  many  incon- 
veniences, for  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  this 
new  dog  which  I  had  loaded  myself  with;  I 
could  neither  stay  with  her,  nor  take  her  with 
me,  so  that  I  was  exceedingly  perplexed 


The  time  came  soon  after  that  I  was  released 
by  the  cartel,  and  so  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
regiment,  which  then  was  in  quarters  in  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  from  thence  I  got  leave  to  go  to 
Paris,  upon  my  promise  to  raise  some  recruits  in 
England  for  the  Irish  regiments,  by  the  help  ti 
my  correspondents  there.  Having  thus  leave  to 
go  to  Pans,  I  took  a  passport  from  the  eneoiy's 
army,  to  go  to  Trent,  and  making  a  long  drouity 
I  went  back  thither,  and  very  honestly  packed 
up  my  baggage,  wife  and  all,  and  brought  bar 
away  through  Tyrol,  into  Bavaria,  and  so 
through  Suabfa,  and  the  Black  Forest^  Into 
Alsace,  from  thenoe  I  came  into  Lorraine,  and 
80  to  Paris. 

I  had  now  a  secret  design  to  quit  the  war,  for 
I  really  had  had  enough  of  fighting ;  but  it  was 
counted  so  dishonourable  a  thing  to  quit  wfaBe 
the  army  was  in  the  field,  that  I  coukl  not  die* 
pense  with  it ;  but  an  intervening  accident  made 
that  part  easy  to  me;  the  war  was  now  r^ 
newed  between  France,  and  England,  and  VkA* 
land,  just  as  it  was  befcNre ;  and  the  French  king 
meditating  nothing  more  than  how  to  give  the  | 
English  a  diversion,  fitted  out  a  strong  squadron 
of  men  of  war  and  frigates,  at  Donkiik,  on  beard 
of  which  he  emiNurked  a  body  of  troops,  of  s^evC 
six  tfaomand  five  hundred  men,  bendes  volnn- 
teers;  and  the  new  king,  as  we  called  bim, 
though  more  generally  he  was  called  the  Qievi^ 
lier  de  St  George,  was  shipped  along  with  them, 
and  all  for  Scotland. 

I  pretended  a  great  deal  of  seal  for  this  ser- 
vice, and  that  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  sell  my 
company  in  the  Irish  regiment  I  was  in,  and  have 
the  chevalier's  brevet  for  a  colonel,  in  ease  ef 
raising  troops  for  him  in  Great  Britain,  after 
his  arrival,  I  would  embark  volunteer  and  serre 
at  my  own  expense :  the  latter  gave  me  a  great 
advantage  with  the  chevalier ;  for  now  I  was  es- 
teemed as  a  man  of  consideration,  and  one  thsMt 
must  have  a  considerable  interest  in  my  own 
country ;  so  I  obtained  leave  to  sell  my  com- 
pany, and  having  had  a  good  round  sum  of  monev 
remitted  me  from  London,  by  the  way  of  Holland, 
I  prepared  a  very  handsome  equipage,  and  away 
I  went  to  Dunkirk  to  embark. 

I  was  very  well  received  by  the  chevalier; 
and,  as  he  hid.  an  account  that  I  was  an  officer 
in  the  Irish  brigade,  and  had  served  in  Italy,  and 
consequently  was  an  old  soldier,  all  this  added 
to  the  character  which  I  had  before,  and  made 
me  have  a  great  deal  of  honour  paid  me,  theogfa 
at  the  same  time  I  had  no  particular  attadmieiit 
to  his  person  or  to  his  cause ;  nor  indeed  did 
I  much  consider  the  cause  of  one  side  or  other ; 
if  I  had,  I  should  hardly  have  risked,  not  vty 
life  only,  but  effects  too,  which  were  all,  as  1 
might  say,  from  that  moment,  forfeited  to  the 
English  government,  and  were  too  evidentiv  ia 
their  power  to  confiscate  at  their  pleasure. 

However,  having  just  received  a  remittance 
from  London,  of  SOOL  sterling,  and  sold  my  com- 
oany  in  the  Irish  regiment  fbr  very  near  as  miudi, 
I  was  not  only  insensibly  drawn  in,  but  was  per- 
fectly volunteer  in  that  dull  cause,  and  away 
I  went  with  them  at  all  hasards ;  it  belongs  very 
little  to  my  history  to  give  an  account  of  that 
fruitless  expedition,  only  to  tell  you,  that,  Mag 
so  closely  and  effectually  chased  by  the  Eqgttah 
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fleet*  wbkb  was  Buperior  in  Ibroe  to  the  French, 
I  ney  iay»  that  in  escaping  them  I  escaped  being 
hanged. 

li  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  French  that 
they  overshot  the  port  they  aimed  at,  and  in* 
trading  for  the  frith  of  Forth*  or,  as  it  is  colled, 
the  fr&  of  Edinburgh,  tho  first  land  they  made 
was  as  Car  north  an  a  place  caUed  Montrosot 
wttere  it  was  not  their  business  to  land,  and  so 
they  were  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  frith,  and 
were  gotten  to  the  entrance  of  it,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  for  the  tide ;  but  this  delay  or  hinderance 
gave  tine  to  the  English,  under  Sir  Geoige  Byng, 
to  come  to  the  frith,  and  they  came  to  an  anchor 
just  as  we  did,  only  waiting  to  go  up  the  frith 
with  the  flood. 

Had  we  not  overshot  tho  port,  as  above,  all 
onr  squadron  had  been  destroyed  in  two  days, 
and  idl  we  could  have  done  had  been  to  have 
gotten  into  the  pier  or  haven  at  Leith,  with  the 
mailer  frigates,  and  have  landed  the  troops  and 
ammnnitinn ;  hut  we  must  have  set  fire  to  the 
men  of  war,  for  the  English  squadron  was  not 
above  24  hours  behind  as,  or  thereabouts. 

Upon  (his  surprise  the  French  admiral  set  sail 
from  the  north  point  of  the  frith  where  we  lay, 
and  crowding  away  to  the  north,  got  the  start  of 
the  English  fleet,  and  made  their  escape  with  the 
loss  of  one  ship  only,  which  being  behind  the 
rest,  could  not  get  away.  When  we.  were  satis- 
fied the  English  left  chasing  Us,  which  was  not 
tili  the  third  night,  when  we  altered  our  course, 
and  lost  sight  of  them,  we  stood  over  to  the  coast 
of  Norway,  and  keeping  that  shore  on  board  all 
the  wav  to  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  we  came  to 
an  ammor  again,  and  sent  two  scouts  abroad  to 
team  news,  to  see  if  the  sea  was  clear,  and  being 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  did  not  chase  us,  we 
kept  on  with  an  easier  soil,  and  came  all  back 
agsin  to  Dunkirk,  and  glad  I  was  to  set  my  foot 
en  shore  again ;  for  all  the  while  we  were  thus 
flying  for  our  lives*  I  was  under  the  greatest 
terror  imaginable,  and  nothing  but  halters  and 
gibbet*  run  in  my  head,  concluding  that  if  I 
had  been  taken  I  should  certainly  have  been 
hanged. 

But  the  care  was  now  over,  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  chevalier  and  of  the  army,  and  made  haste  to 
Pans :  1  came  ao  unexpectedly  to  Paris,  and  to 
my  own  lodgings,  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
make  a  disoovery  relating  to  my  wife  which  was 
not  at  aU  to  my  satisfoction ;  for  I  found  her 
ladyship  had  kept  some  company  that  I  had 
reason  to  believe  were  not  such  as  an  honest 
woman  ought  to  have  conversed  with,  and  as 
1  knew  her  temper,  by  what  I  had  found  of  her 
myselC  I  grew  very  jealous  and  uneasy  about  her; 
I  must  own  it  touckted  me  very  nearly,  for  I  began 
to  have  an  extraordinary  value  for  her,  and  her 
behaviour  was  very  taking,  especially  after  I  had 
brought  her  Into  France ;  but  having  a  vein  of 
levity,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  her  running 
into  sudi  things  in  a  town  so  full  of  what  they 
call  gallantry  as  Paris. 

It  vexed  me  also  to  think  that  it  should  be  my 
fate  to  be  a  cuckold  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  sometimes  I  would  be  in  such  a  rage  about 
it  that  I  had  no  government  of  myself  when 
I  thought  of  it ;  whole  days,  and,  I  may  say, 
sometimes  whole  nights,  I  spent  musing  and 


considering  what  I  should  do  to  her,  and  espe- 
cially what  I  should  do  to  the  villain,  whoever  he 
was,  that  had  thus  abused  and  supplanted  me : 
here  indeed  I  committed  murder  more  than  once, 
or  indeed  than  a  hundred  times,  in  my  imagina- 
tion ;  and  as  the  devil  b  certainly  an  apparent 
prompter  to  wickedness,  if  he  is  not  the  first 
mover  of  it  in  our  minds,  he  seised  me  night  and 
day,  with  proposals  to  kill  my  wife. 

This  horrid  project  he  carried  up  so  high,  by 
raising  fierce  thoughts,  and  fomenting  the  blood 
upon  my  ppntemplation  of  the  word  cuckold, 
that,  in  short,  I  left  debathig  whether  I  should 
murder  her  or  no,  as  a  thing  out  of  the  question 
and  determuied;  and  my  thoughts  were  then 
taken  up  only  with  the  management  how  I  should 
kill  her,  and  how  to  make  my  escape  after  I  had 
done  it 

All  this  while  I  had  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  guilt,  neither  had  I  so  much  as  charged  her 
with  it,  or  let  her  know  I  suspected  her,  other- 
wise than  as  she  might  perceive  it  in  my  conduct 
and  in  the  change  of  my  behaviour  to  her,  which 
was  such,  Uiqt  she  could  not  but  perceive  that 
something  troubled  me,  yet  she  took  no  notice  of 
it  to  me,  but  received  me  very  well,  and  showed 
herself  to  be  glad  of  my  return ;  nor  did  I  find 
she  had  been  extravagant  in  ner  expenses  while 
I  was  abroad;  but  jealousy,  as  the  wise  man 
says,  is  the  wrath  of  a  man ;  her  being  so  good 
a  housewife  of  what  money  I  had  left  her  gave 
my  distempered  fancy  an  opinion  that  she  had 
been  maintained  by  other  people,  and  so  had  had 
no  occasion  to  spend. 

I  roust  confess  she  had  a  difficult  point  here 
upon  her,  though  she  had  been  really  honest ; 
for  as  my  head  was  prepossessed  of  her  dis- 
honesty, if  she  had  been  lavish,  I  should  have 
said  she  had  spent  it  upon  her  gentlemen  ;  and 
as  she  had  been  frugal,  I  said,  she  had  been 
maintained  by  them :  thus,  1  say,  my  head  was 
distempered;  I  believed  myself  abused,  and 
nothing  could  put  it  out  of  my  thoughts  night 
or  day. 

All  this  while,  it  was  not  visibly  broken  out 
between  us ;  but  I  was  so  frilly  possessed  with 
the  belief  of  it,  that  I  seemed  to  want  no  evidence, 
and  I  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  everybody 
that  came  near  her,  or  that  she  conversed  with  : 
there  was  an  officer  of  the  garde  du  corps,  that 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  us,  a  very  honest 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  quality  ;  I  happened  to 
be  in  a  little  drawing-room  adjoining  to  a  par- 
lour where  my  wife  sat  at  that  time,  and  this 
gentleman  came  into  the  pariour,  which,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  family,  he  might  have  done  with- 
out offence,  but  he  not  knowing  that  I  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  sat  down  and  talked  with  mjr 
wife ;  f  heard  every  word  they  said,  for  the  door 
between  us  was  open,  nor  could  I  say  that  there 
passed  anything  between  them  but  cursory  dis- 
course ;  they  talked  of  casual  things,  of  a  young 
lady,  a  burgher's  daughter  of  nineteen,  that  had 
been  married  the  week  before  to  an  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  vastly  rich,  and  about 
thirty-six:  and  of  another,  a  widow  lady  of 
fortune  in  Paris,  that  had  married  her  deceased 
husband's  valet  de  chambre,  and  of  such  casual 
matters,  that  I  could  find  no  fault  with  her  now 
at  all. 


Bat  it  filled  my  head  with  jealous  thoaghtc, 
and  fired  my  temper ;  now  I  fiincied  he  uaed  too 
much  freedom  with  her,  then  that  she  used  too 
much  freedom  to  him,  and  once  or  twice  I  was 

Xn  the  point  of  breaking  in  upon  them,  and 
onting  them  both,  but  I  restrained  myself;  at 
length  he  talked  something  merrily  of  the  lady 
throwing  away  her  maidenhead,  as  I  understood 
it,  upon  an  old  man ;  but  stfll  it  was  nothing  in- 
decent ;  but  I,  who  was  all  on  fire  already,  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  but  started  up,  and  came  into 
the  room,  and  catching  at  my  wtfe*8  words,  "  Say 
von  so,  madam,**  said  I ;  **  was  he  too  old  for 
her?"  and  giving  the  officer  a  look  that  I  fancy 
was  something  akin  to  the  face  on  the  sign  called 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  within  Aldersgate,  I  went 
out  into  the  street 

Tlie  marquis,  so  he  was  styled,  a  man  of  honour 
and  of  spirit  too,  took  it  as  I  meant  it,  and  fol- 
lowed me  in  a  moment,  and  bemm'd  after  me  in 
the  street ;  upon  which  I  stopped,  and  he  came 
up  to  me.  **  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  our  circumstances 
are  very  unhappy  in  France,  that  we  cannot  do 
ourselves  justice  here  without  the  most  severe 
treatment  in  the  world ;  but,  come  on  it  what 
will,  you  must  explain  yourself  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  behaviour  just  now." 

I  was  a  little  cooled  as  to  the  point  of  my  con- 
duct to  him  in  the  very  few  moments  that  had 
passed,  and  was  very  sensible  that  I  was  wrong  to 
him,  and  I  said,  therefore,  to  him,  very  frankly, 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman,  whom  I  know  very 
well,  and  I  have  a  very  great  respect  for  you ; 
but  I  had  been  disturbed  a  little  about  the  con- 
duct of  my  wife,  and,  were  it  your  own  case, 
what  would  you  have  done  less  ?*' 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  any  didlko  between  you  and 
your  wife,**  says  he ;  "  but  what  is  that  to  me  ? 
Can  you  charge  me  with  any  indecency  to  her, 
except  my  talking  so  and  so  (at  which  he  re- 
peated the  words),  and,  as  I  knew  you  were  hi 
the  next  room,  and  heard  every  word,  and  that 
all  the  doors  were  open,  I  thought  no  man  could 
have  taken  amiss  so  innocent  an  expression." 

'*  I  could  no  otherwise  take  it  amiss  ;'*  said 
I,  *'  than  as  I  thought  it  implied  a  farther  fami- 
liarity,  and  that  you  cannot  expect  should  be 
borne  by  any  man  of  honour;  however,  sir,** 
said  I,  **  I  spoke  only  to  my  wife ;  I  said  nothing 
to  you,  but  gave  you  my  hat  as  I  passed  you." 

"  Yes,**  said  he,  "  and  a  look  as  full  of  rage 
as  the  devil ;  are  there  no  words  fn  such  looks  ?** 

••  I  can  say  nothing  to  that,'*  said  I,  "  for  I 
cannot  see  my  own  countenance ;  but  my  rage, 
as  you  call  it,  vras  at  my  wife,  not  at  you." 

"  But  hark  you,  sip,**  said  he  (growing  warm 
a^  I  grew  calm),  ••  your  anger  at  your  wife  was 
for  her  discourse  with  me,  and  I  think  that  con- 
cerns me  too,  and  T  ought  to  resent  it." 

"  I  think  not,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  nor,  had  I  found 
you  in  bed  with  my  wife,  would  I  have  quarrelled 
with  you ;  for  if  my  wife  will  let  you  He  with  her, 
it  is  she  is  the  offender,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
you?    You  could  not  lie  with  her  If  she  was  not 

willing,  and  if  she  Is  willing  to  be  a  w e, 

I  ought  to  punish  her;  but  I  should  have  no 

?uarrel  with  you ;  I  will  lie  with  your  wife  if 
can,  and  then  I  am  even  with  you.*' 
I  spoke  this  all  in  good-humour,  and  in  order 
to  pacify  him,  but  it  would  not  do ;  but  he  would ' 


have  roe  give  him  satisftction,  aa  he  called  ft. 
I  told  him  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and 
perhaps  should  find  little  mercy  in  their  courM  of 
justice ;  that  it  was  not  my  buslnen  to  fight  anv 
man  in  his  vindicating  his  keeping  company  with 
my  wif^,  for  that  the  injury  was  mine,  in  having 
a  had  woman  to  deal  with ;  that  there  waa  no 
reason  in  the  thing,  that  after  anv  man  shonld 
have  'found  the  way  into  my  bed,  I«  who  am 
injured,  should  go  and  stake  my  life  upon  an 
equal  hazard  agdnst  the  man  who  has  abuaed 
me. 

Nothing  would  orevafl  with  this  person  to  be 
quiet  for  all  this ;  but  1  had  afflvnted  him,  and 
no  satisfaction  could  be  made  him  but  that  nt 
the  pcint  of  the  sword ;  so  we  agreed  to  go  away 
together  to  Lisle  in  Flanders.  I  was  now  sotdier 
enough  not  to  he  afraid  to  look  a  man  in  tbe 
foce,  and  as  the  rage  at  my  wife  inspired  ne  with 
courage,  so  he  let  fall  a  word  that  fired  and  pro* 
voked  me  beyond  all  patience ;  for,  speaking  of  tlM 
distrust  I  had  of  my  wife,  he  said,  unless  I  had 
good  information  I  ought  not  to  suspeot  my  wife: 
I  told  him,  if  I  had  good  information,  I  should  bo 
past  suspicion  ;  he  replied,  if  he  was  the  happy 
man  that  had  so  much  of  her  fitvour,  he  wonid 
take  care  then  to  put  me  past  the  suspicHm ; 
I  gave  him  as  rough  an  answer  as  ho  conid 
desire,  and  he  returned  in  FVench,  ntnu  verrom  d 
LiiUy  thaiiis  to  say,  we  will  talk  further  of  it  at 
Lisle. 

I  told  him  I  did  not  see  the  benefit  either  to 
him  or  me  of  going  so  far  as  Lisle  to  decide  this 

?uarrel,  since  now  I  perceived  he  was  the  man 
wanted,  that  we  might  decide  this  qaanoi* 
au  champs  upon  the  spot,  and  whoever  had  the 
fortune  to  fell  the  other,  might  make  his  escape 
to  Lisie,  as  well  afterwards  as  before. 

Thus  we  walked  on,  talking  very  ill-naturedly 
on  both  sides,  and  yet  very  mannerly,  till  we  came 
clear  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  on  the  way  to 
Charenton ;  when,  seeing  the  way  dear,  I  told 
him,  under  those  trees  was  a  very  fit  place  f^r  na^ 
pointing  to  a  row  of  trees  adjoining  to  Meosleur 
's  garden  wall ;  so  we  went  thither,  and  lUI 


to  work  immediately;  after  some  fencing;^  ha 
made  a  home  thrust  at  me,  and  run  mo,  into  nay 
arm,  a  long  slanting  wound,  but  at  the  same 
time  recelv^  my  pomt  into  his  body,  and  soon 
after  fell ;  he  spoke  some  words  before  he  dropped ; 
first,  he  told  mo  I  had  killed  him ;  then  he  said* 
he  had  indeed  wronged  me,  and  as  he  knew  it, 
he  ought  not  to  have  fought  me;  he  dasind 
I  would  mdie  my  escape  immediately,  wl^ch 
!  did  into  the  city,  but  no  farfher,  nobody  as 
I  thought,  having  seen  us  together.  In  tho 
afternoon,  about  six  hours  alter  the  action,  mea- 
sengers  brought  news,  one  on  the  heels  of  ano* 
ther,  that  the  marquis  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  carried  into  a  house  at  Charenton;  that 
account,  saying  he  was  not  dead,  surprised  bm 
a  little,  not  doubting  but  that,  concluding  I  had 
made  my  escape,  he  would  own  who  it  was; 
however,  I  discovered  nothing  of  my  eonoem, 
but  going  up  into  my  chamber,  1  took  out  of  a 
cabinet  there  what  money  1  had,  which  Indeed 
was  so  much  as  I  thought  would  be  sufficient  for 
my  expenses;  but  having  an  accepted  bill  for 
2,000  livres,  I  walked  fedately  to  a  merchant 
who  knew  me,  and  got  50  pistoles  of  him  upon  aj 
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bill,  letting  him  know  my  business  called  mo  to 
Sngland  and  I  would  take  the  rest  of  Mm  when 
he  had  reoeiTed  it.  J 


i 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DISTRBSS  OF  UY  WIPB — I  CAST  HER  OFF,  AKD  TAKE 
aoaSK  FOR  LORRAINE — I  ARRIVB  SAFELY  IN  LON- 
DON— NBW8  OF  MY  WIFE,  TO  WHOM  1  SEND  A 
SMALL  SUM  OF  MONEY — ^HER  GALLANT  RECOVBRS, 
AND  CLBAR8  MY  HANDS  OF  HER — I  MEET  WITH  A 
YOUNG  WIDOW  IN  A  STAGS  COACH,  WITH  WHOM 
1  FALL  IN  FANCY*  AND  MARRY  WITH  EVERY 
FROSPBCT  OF  HAPPINSSS— SHE  TAKES  TO  OBINR- 
IMO  AND  DIES. 

Having  faiiitshed  myself  thus,  I  provided  me  a 
horse  Ihr  my  servant,  fbr  I  had  a  vefy  good  one 
of  my  own,  and  onec  more  ventured  home  to  my 
bdgiiig,  where  I  heard  again  that  the  marquis 
was  not  dead.  My  wifc  all  this  while  covmd 
herooncern  for  the  marquis  so  well,  that  she 
gave  me  no  room  to  make  any  remark  upon  her ; 
bat  she  saw  evidently  the  marks  of  rage  and 
deep  resentment  in  my  behaviour  after  some 
KtUe  stay,  and  perceiving  me  making  prepanu 
tioDS  for  a  journey,  she  said  to  me,  *  Are  you 
going  out  of  town  ?" — **  Yes,  madam,"  says  I, 
**  that  yon  may  have  room  to  mourn  for  your 
friend  the  marquis  ;**  at  which  she  started,  and 
showed  she  was  indeed  in  a  most  terrible  fright, 
and  making  a  thousand  crosses  about  herself^  with 
a-great  many  callings  upon  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  her  country  saints,  she  burst  out  at  lost, 
**  Is  it  poHlbie  1  Are  you  the  man  that  killed 
the  marqais?  Then  you  are  undone,  and 
Itoo.- 

**  Yoo  may,  madam,  be  a  loser  by  the  marquis 
being  killed,  but  Til  take  care  to  be  as  little  a 
loser  by  you  as  I  can ;  it  is  enough  the  marquis 
has  honestly  confessed  your  guilt,  and  I  have 
done  with  yon  ;**  die  would  have  thrown  herself 
ime  my  anns,  protesting  her  innocence,  and  told 
me  she  would  fly  with  me,  and  would  convince 
me  of  her  fidelity  by  such  testimonies  as  I  could 
not  bnt  be  satisfied  with,  but  I  thrust  her  vio- 
lently firom  me;  **  aBez  infianeP'  said  I,  "go, 
Mkmons  creature,  and  take  from  me  the  neces- 
sity I  should  be  under  if  I  stayed,  of  sending  you 
la  keep  company  with  your  dear  friend  the  mar- 

r'  **  I  thrust  her  away  with  such  force,  that 
leU  backward  upon  the  floor  and  cried  out 
ttiosi  terribly,  and  indeed  she  had  reason,  for  she 
was  very  much  hurt 

h  grieved  me  indeed  to  have  thrust  her  away 
with  tneh  foree,  but  you  must  consider  mc  now 
in  the  drenmstances  m  a  man  enraged,  aud,  as  it 
were,  out  of  himself,  ftirious  and  mad.  Dow- 
over,  I  took  her  up  from  the  floor  and  laid  her 
on  tlie  bed,  and  calling  up  her  maid,  bid  her  go 
■od  take  care  of  her  mistress :  and  going  soon 
after  out  of  doors,  1  took  horse  and  made  the 
best  of  my  way,  not  towards  Calais  or  Dunkirk, 
or  towards  Flanders,  whither  it  might  be  sug- 
gested I  was  fled,  uid  whither  they  did  pursue 
me  the  same  evening,  but  I  took  the  direct 
road  for  Lorraine,  and  riding  ail  night,  and  very 
hard,  1  passed  the  Maine  the  next  day  at  night  at 
Chalons,  and  came  safe  into  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine^ donii^ns  the  tikird  day,  where  I  rested 
one  day,  only  to  consider  what  course  to  take, 


for  it  was  still  a  most  difficult  thing  to  pass  any 
way,  but  that  I  should  either  be  in  the  King  of 
France's  dominions,  or  be  taken  by  the  French 
allies  as  a  subject  of  France ;  but  getting  good 
advice  from  a  priest  at  Bar.le>  Due,  who,  though 
I  did  not  tell  him  the  particulars  of  my  case,  yet 
guessed  how  it  was,  it  being,  as  he  said,  very 
usual  for  gentlemen  in  my  circumstances  to  fly 
that  way.  Upon  this  supposition,  this  kind  padrB 
got  me  a  church,  pass,  that  is  to  say,  he  made  me 

a  purveyor  for  the  abbey  of ,  and,  as  such, 

got  me  a  passport  to  go  to  Deux-ponts,  which 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  Having  such 
authority  there,  and  the  priest's  recommendation 
to  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  place,  I  got  passports 
from  (hence  in  the  King  of  Sweden's  name  to 
Cologne,  and  then  I  was  thoroughly  safe;  so 
making  my  way  to  the  Netherlands,  without  any 
difllcuity  I  came  to  the  Hague,  and  from  thence, 
though  very  privately,  and  by  several  names, 
I  came  to  England ;  and  thus  I  got  clear  of  my 
Italian  wife,  w — e  I  should  have  called  her;  for, 
after  I  had  made  her  so  myseU^  how  should 
I  expect  any  other  of  her  ? 

Being  arrived  at  London,  I  wrote  to  my  friend 
at  Paris,  but  dated  my  letter  from  the  Hague, 
where  I  ordered  him  to  direct  his  answers ;  the 
chief  business  of  my  writing  was,  to  know  if  my 
bill  was  paid  him,  to  inquire  if  any  pursuit  was 
made  after  mc,  and  what  other  news  he  had  about 
me,  or  my  wife,  and  particularly  how  it  had  fared 
with  the  marquis. 

I  received  an  answer  in  a  few  days,  importing 
that  he  had  received  the  money  on  my  bQl,  which 
he  was  ready  to  pay  as  I  should  direct ;  that  the 
marquis  was  not  dead,  **  but,"  said  he,  "  you  have 
killed  him  another  way,  for  ho  has  lost  nis  com- 
mission  in  the  guards,  which  was  worth  to  him 
20,000  llvres,  and  be  is  yet  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile  ;**  that  pursuit  was  ordered  after  mc  upon 
suspicion  ;  that  they  had  followed  me  to  Amiens, 
on  the  road  to  Dunkirk,  and  to  Chateau  de  Cam- 
bresis,  on  the  way  to  Flanders ;  but,  missing  me 
that  way,  had  given  it  over ;  that  the  marquis 
had  been  too  well  instructed  to  own  that  he  had 
fought  with  me,  but  said  that  he  was  assaulted  on 
the  road,  and,  unless  I  could  be  taken,  he  would 
take  his  trial  and  come  off  for  want  of  proof ;  that 
my  flying  was  a  circumstance  indeed  that  moved 
strongly  against  him,  because  it  was  known  that 
we  had  had  some  words  that  day,  and  were  seen 
to  walk  together ;  but  that  nothing  being  proved 
on  either  ^de,  he  would  come  off  with  the  loss  of 
his  commission,  which,  however,  being  vei7  rich, 
he  could  bear  well  enough. 

As  to  my  wife,  ho  wrote  me  word  she  was  in- 
consolable, and  had  cried  herself  to  death  almost ; 
but  he  added  (very  ill-natured  indeed),  and 
whether  it  was  for  me,  or  for  the  marquis,  that 
he  could  not  determine ;  he  likewise  told  me  she 
was  in  very  bad  circumstances,  and  very  low,  so 
that  if  I  did  not  take  some  care  of  her,  she  would 
oome  to  be  in  very  great  distress. 

The  latter  part  olthis  story  moved  me  indeed, 
for  I  thought,  however  it  was,  I  ought  not  to  let 
her  starve ;  and  besides,  poverty  was  a  tempta- 
tion which  a  woman  could  not  easily  withstand, 
and  I  ought  not  to  be  the  instrument  to  drive  her 
to  a  horrid  necessity  of  crime,  if  I  could  prevent 
it. 
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X7pon  this  I  wrote  to  him  again,  to  go  to  her, 
and  taUL  with  her,  and  learn  as  much  as  he  could 
of  her  particular  circumstances ;  and  that,  if  he 
found  sne  was  really  in  want,  and  particularly, 
that  she  did  not  live  a  scandalous  life,  he  should 
give  her  twenty  pistoles,  and  tell  her,  if  she  would 
engage  to  live  retired  and  honestly,  she  should 
have  so  much  annually,  which  was  enough  to 
subsist  her. 

She  took  the  first  twenty  pistoles,  but  bade 
him  tell  me  that  I  had  wronged  her,  and  unjustly 
charged  her,  and  I  ought  to  do  her  justice ;  and 
I  had  ruined  her  by  exposing  her  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  I  had,  having  no  proof  of  my  charge,  or 
ground  for  any  suspicion;  that,  as  to  twentv 
pistoles  a-year,  it  was  a  mean  allowance  to  a  wife 
that  had  travelled  over  the  world  as  she  had  done 
with  me,  and  the  like ;  and  so  expostulated  with 
him  to  obtain  fbrty  pistoles  a-year  of  me,  which 
I  consented  to ;  but  she  never  gave  me  the  trouble 
of  paying  above  one  year ;  for,  after  that,  the 
marquis  was  so  fond  of  her  again,  that  he  took 
her  away  to  himself;  and,  as  my  friend  wrote  me 
word,  had  settled  400  crowns  a-year  on  her,  and 
I  never  heard  any  more  of  her. 

I  was  now  in  London,  but  was  obliged  to  be 
very  retired,  and  change  my  name,  letting  no- 
body in  the  nation  know  who  I  was,  except  my 
merchant,  by  whom  I  corresponded  with  my 
people  in  Virginia ;  and  particularly,  that  my 
tutor,  who  was  now  become  the  head  manager 
of  my  affairs,  and  was  in  very  good  circumstances 
himself  also  by  my  means,  but  he  deserved  all  I 
did,  or  could  do  for  him,  for  he  was  a  most  faith- 
ful friend,  as  well  as  servant,  as  ever  man  had,  in 
that  country  at  least. 

I  was  not  the  easiest  man  alive  in  the  retired 
solitary  manner  I  now  lived  in ;  and  I  experienced 
the  truth  of  Uie  text,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,  for  I  was  extremely  melancholy  and 
heavy,  and  indeed  knew  not  what  to  do  with  my- 
self, particularly,  because  I  was  under  some  re- 
straint, that  I  was,  too,  afraid  to  go  abroad ;  at 
last  I  resolved  to  go  quite  away,  and  go  to  Vir- 
ginia again,  and  there  live  retired  as  I  could. 

But  when  I  came  to  consider  that  part  more 
narrowly,  I  could  not  prevail  with  myself  to  live 
a  private  life;  I  had  got  a  wandering  kind  of 
taste,  and  knowledge  of  things  begat  a  desire  of 
increasing  it,  and  an  exceeding  delight  I  had  in 
it,  though  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  armies  or  in 
war,  and  did  not  design  ever  to  meddle  with  it 
again  ;  yet  I  could  not  live  in  the  world,  and  not 
ibquire  what  was  doing  in  it,  nor  could  I  think 
of  living  in  Virginia,  where  I  was  to  hear  my 
news  twice  a-year,  and  read  the  public  accounts 
of  what  was  just  then  upon  the  stocks,  as  the 
history  of  things  past. 

This  was  my  notion ;  I  was  now  in  my  native 
country,  where  my  circumstances  were  easv; 
and,  tnough  I  had  ill  luck  abroad,  for  I  brought 
little  money  home  with  me,  yet,  by  a  little  good 
management,  I  might  soon  have  money  by  me. 
I  had  nobody  to  keep  but  rayseIC  and  my  planta- 
tations  in  Virginia  generally  returned  me  from 
400^  to  600/.  a-ycar,  one  year  above  700/.,  and  to 
go  thither,  I  concluded,  was  to  oe  buried  alive ; 
so  I  put  off"  all  thoughts  of  it,  and  resolved  to 
settle  somewhere  in  England,  where  I  might  know 
everybody,  and  nobody  know  me.  I  was  not  long 


in  concluding  where  to  pitch,  for,  as  I  spoke  the 
French  tongue  perfectly  well,  having  been  so 
many  years  among  them,  it  was  easy  for  ne 
to  pass  for  a  Frenchman ;  so  I  went  to  Ctoter- 
bury,  called  myself  an  En^ishmon  among  the 
French,  and  a  FVencbman  unong  the  English; 
and  on  that  score  was  the  more  perfectly  eon* 
ceded,  going  by  the  name  of  Monsienr  Chamot 
with  the  Englidi,  and  Mr  Clifurnock  among  the 
French. 

Here  indeed  I  lived  perfectly  incog. ;  I  made 
no  particular  acquaintance  so  as  to  &  intimate^ 
and  yet  I  knew  everybody,  and  everybody  knew 
me ;  I  discoursed  in  common,  talked  Frmtfct 
with  the  Walloons,  and  English  with  the  En^isb; 
lived  retired  and  sober,  and  was  well  enough  re- 
ceived by  all  sorts ;  but,  as  I  meddled  with  n^ 
body's  business,  so  nobody  meddled  with  mine; 
I  thought  I  lived  pretty  well. 

But  I  was  not  ruUy  satisfied ;  a  settled  tunSiy 
life  was  the  thing  I  loved ;  I  had  made  two  pushes 
at  it  as  you  have  heard,  but  with  ill  sttecesa ;  wt 
the  miscarriage  of  what  was  passed  did  not  aii- 
courage  me  at  all,  but  I  resolved  to  marry;  I 
looked  out  for  a  woman  as  soitable  as  1  could, 
but  always  found  something  or  other  to  shock  my 
fancy,  except  once  a  gentleman's  daughter  oif 
good  fashion,  but  I  met  with  so  many  repulses  of 
one  kind  or  another,  that  I  was  forced  to  give  it 
over,  and  indeed,  though  I  might  be  said  to  be  a 
lover  in  this  suit,  and  had  managed  myself  so 
well  with  the  young  lady  that  I  had  no  difficulty 
left  but  what  would  soon  have  been  adjusted ; 
yet  her  father  was  so  difficult,  made  so  many 
objections,  was  to-day  not  pleased  one  way,  to* 
morrow  another,  that  he  would  stand  by  noUiiQg 
tliat  he  himself  had  proposed,  nor  could  he  ever 
be  brought  to  be  of  the  same  mind  two  days  to- 
gether ;  so  that  we  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  pre-. 
tensions,  for  she  would  not  marry  without  her 
father's  consent,  and  I  would  not  steal  her,  aad 
80  that  affiiir  ended. 

I  cannot  say  but  I  was  a  little  vexed  at  the 
disappointment  of  this,  so  I  left  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury, and  went  to  London  in  the  stagecoach; 
here  I  had  an  odd  scene  presented  as  ever  hap- 
pened of  its  kind. 

There  was  in  the  stage  coach  a  young  woman 
and  her  maid ;  she  was  sitting  in  a  very  melan- 
choly posture,  for  she  was  in  the  coach  before 
me,  and  sighed  most  dreadfully  all  the  w^,  and 
whenever  her  maid  spoke  to  her,  she  buni  out 
into  tears ;  I  was  not  long  in  the  coach  with  her 
before,  seeing  she  made  such  a  dismal  figure,.  I 
offered  to  comfort  her  a  little,  and  inquired  into 
the  occasion  of  her  affliction,  but  she  would  not 
speak  a  word;  but  her  maid,  with  a  force  of 
crying  too,  said  her  master  was  dead,  at  wbidi 
word  the  lady  burst  out  again  into  a  passion  of 
crying,  and,  between  mistress  and  maid,  this  was 
all  I  could  get  for  the  morning  part  of  that  day.  • 
When  we  came  to  dine,  I  offered  the  lady,  that 
seeing,  I  supposed,  she  would  not  dine  with  the 
company,  if  sue  would  please  to  dine  with  ae 
I  would  dine  in  a  separate  room,  for  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  foreigners:  her  makt 
thiuikcd  me  in  her  mistress's  name,  hqt  her 
mistress  could  eat  nothing,  and  desired  to  be 
private. 

Here,  however,  1  had  some  discourse  with  the 


said,  from  whom  I  learned  that  the  lady  was 
wife  to  a  captain  of  a  ship,  who  was  outward 
bomid  to  somewhere  in  the  Streigfats,  I  think  it 
was  to  Zante  and  Venioe ;  that,  being  gone  no 
ftirther  than  the  Downs,  he  was  taken  sick,  and, 
after  about  ten  days'  illness,  had  died  at  Deal ; 
that  bis  wife,  hearing  of  his  sickness,  had  gone  to 
Deal  to  see  him,  and  had  come  but  just  time 
eooogh  to  see  him  die ;  had  stared  there  to  bury 
him,  and  was  now  coming  to  London  in  a  sad 
diseoosolate  condition  indeed. 

1  heartily  pitied  the  young  gentlewoman 
indeed,  and  said  some  thing^  to  her  in  the  coach 
to  let  her  know  I  did  so,  which  she  gave  no 
answer  to,  but,  in  civility,  now  and  then  made 
a  bow,  but  never  gave  me  the  least  opportunity 
la  aee  her  faoe^  or  so  much  as  to  know  whether 
she  bad  a  face  or  no,  much  less  to  guess  what 
form  of  a  laoe  it  was ;  it  was  wjnter  time,  and 
the  coach  put  up  at  Rochester,  not  going 
through  in  a  day,  as  was  usual  in  summer ;  and  a 
little  before  wo  came  to  Rochester  I  told  the 
lady  I  understood  she  had  eat  nothinff  to-dav, 
thai  such  a  oonrae  would  but  make  her  sick, 
and,  doing  her  harm,  could  do  her  deceased 
huaband  no  good;  and  therefore  I  entreated 
her,  that,  9»  I  was  a  stranger,  and  only,  offered 
a  civility  to  her,  in  order  to  abate  her  severely 
aiBictIng  herself,  she  would  yield  so  far  to 
matters  of  ceremony  as  let  us  sup  together  as 
paasengert;  for  as  to  the  strangers,  they  did 
not  seem  to  understand  the  custom,  or  to  desire 
it. 

She  bowed,  but  gave  no  answer ;  only  after 
pressing  her  by  arsuments,  which  she  could  not 
deny  was  very  iAvu  and  kind,  she  returned,  she 
giave  me  thanks,  but  she  eouM  not  eat.  **  Well, 
madam,**  said  I,  **  do  but  sit  down,  though  you 
think  yon  cannot  eat,  perhaps  you  may  eat  a 
bit ;  indeed  you  must  eat,  or  you  will  destroy 
yourself  at  this  rate  of  living,  and  upon  the  road 
too:  in  a  word,  you  will  be  sick  indeed.**  I 
argued  with  her ;  the  maid  put  in  a  word,  and 
saM,  **  Do,  madam,  pray  tiy  to  divert  yourself  a 
little.'*  I  pressed  her  again,  and  she  bowed  to  me 
very  respectfully,  but  still  said  no,  and  she  could 
not  eat ;  the  maid  conttnood  to  importune  her, 
and  said,  **  Dear  madam,  do ;  the  gentleman  is  a 
civil  gentleman,  pray  madam,  do;'*  and  then, 
turning  to  me,  said,  ^  My  mistress  wUl,  sir,  I 
hope;*  and  seemed  pleased,  and  indeed  was  so. 

However,  I  went  on  to  persuade  her;  and, 
taking  no  notice  of  what  her  maid  said,  that  I 
wae  a  civil  gentleman,  I  told  her,  **  I  am  a 
stranger  to  you,  madam ;  but  if  I  thought  you 
were  sliy  of  me  on  any  account  as  to  civility,  I 
win  send  mv  supper  up  to  you  in  your  chamber, 
and  stay  below  mvsdf.**  She  bowed  then  to  me 
twiee,  and  looked  up,  which  was  the  first  time, 
and  said,  she  had  no  suspicion  of  that  kind ;  that 
my  offer  was  so  dvil,  that  she  was  as  much 
aimamfd  to  refuse  it  as  she  should  be  ashamed 
to  accept  it,  if  she  was  where  she  was  known ; 
that  she  thought  I  was  not  quite  a  stranger  to 
her,  for  she  had  seen  me  before ;  that  she  would 
aooept  my  offer,  so  for  as  to  sit  at  table,  because 
I  deijred  it ;  but  she  could  not  promise  me  to  eat, 
and  that  she  hoped  I  would  take  the  other  as  a 
ooBstraInt  upon  her,  in  return  to  so  much  kind- 
ness. 


She  startled  me  when  she  said  she  had  seen 
me  before,  for  I  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
her,  nor  did  I  remember  so  much  as  to  have 
heard  of  her  name,  for  I  had  asked  her  name  of 
her  maid ;  and  indeed  it  made  roe  almost  repent 
my  compliment,  for  it  was  many  ways  essential 
to  me  not  to  be  known.  However,  I  could  not 
go  back,  and,  besides,  if  I  was  known,  it  was 
essentially  necessary  to  me  to  know  who  it  was 
that  knew  me,  and  by  what  circumstances;  so  I 
went  on  with  my  compliment 

We  came  to  the  inn  but  just  before  it  was  dark ; 
I  offered  to  hand  my  widow  out  of  the  coach,  and 
she  could  not  decline  it ;  but  though  her  hooda 
were  not  then  much  over  her  face,  yet,  being 
dark,  I  coukl  see  little  of  her  then ;  I  vraited  on 
her  then  to  the  stair-foot,  and  led  her  up  the  inn 
stairs  to  a  dining-room,  which  the  master  of  the 
bouse  offered  lo  show  us,  as  if  for  the  whole  oom^ 
paoy ;  but  she  declined  going  in  there,  and  said, 
she  dcsved  rather  to  go  directly  to  her  chamber, 
and,  turning  to  her  maid,  bade  her  speak  to  the 
innkeeper  to  show  her  to  her  lodging-room ;  so 
I  waited  on  her  to  the  door,  and  took  my  leave, 
telling  her  I  would  eipect  her  at  supper. 

In  order  to  treat  her  moderately  well,  and  not 
extravagantly,  for  I  had  no  thoughts  of  anything 
farther  than  dviiity,  which  was  the  effect  of  mera 
compassion,  for  the  unhappiness  of  the  most  truly 
disconsolate  woman  that  I  ever  met  with ;  say, 
in  order  to  treat  her  h«odsomely,  but  not  extra* 
vagantly,  I  provided  what  the  house  afforded, 
which  was  a  couple  of  partridges,  and  a  very 
good  dish  of  stewed  oysters ;  they  brought  us  up 
afterward  a  neat's  tongue,  and  a  nam,  that  was 
almost  cut  quite  down ;  but  we  eat  none  of  it,  for 
the  other  was  fully  enough  for  us  both,  and  the 
maid  made  her  supper  of  the  oysters  we  had  left, 
which  were  enough. 

1  mention  tlus,  because  it  should  appear  I  did 
not  treat  her  as  a  person  1  was  making  any  court 
to,  for  I  had  nothing  of  that  in  my  thoughts ;  but 
merely  in  pity  to  the  poor  woman,  who  I  saw  in 
a  circumstance  that  was  indeed  very  unhappy. 

Wlien  I  gave  her  maid  notice  that  supper  was 
ready,  she  fetched  her  mistress,  coming  in  bcfora 
her  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  and  Uien  it  was 
that  I  saw  her  face,  and,  being  in  her  dishabille, 
she  had  no  hoods  over  eyes,  or  black  upon  her 
head,  when  I  was  truly  surprised  to  see  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  faces  upon  earth ;  I  saluted 
her,  and  led  her  to  the  fire  me,  the  table,  though 
spread,  being  too  far  from  the  fire,  the  weatlwr 
being  oold. 

She  was  now  something  sociable,  though  very 
grave,  and  sighed  often  on  account  of  her  obr- 
cumstances;  but  she  so  handsomely  governed 
her  grief^  yet  so  artfully  made  it  mingle  itself 
with  all  her  discourse,  that  it  added  exceedingly 
to  her  behaviour,  which  was  every  way  most  ex- 
quisitely genteel.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse 
with  her,  and  upon  many  subjects,  and  by  de- 
grees took  her  name,  that  is  to  say,  fh>m  herself, 
as  I  had  done  before  from  her  maid,  also  the 
place  where  she  lived,  viz.  near  RatcUff,  or  rather 
Stepney,  where  I  asked  her  leave  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  when  she  thought  fit  to  admit  company, 
which  she  seemed  to  intimate  would  not  be  a 
great  while. 

It  is  a  subject  too  surfeiting  to  entertain  people 
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with  the  beauty  of  a  person  they  will  never  see  ; 
let  it  suffice  to  tell  them  she  was  the  most  beaa- 
tiful  creature  of  her  rcx  that  I  ever  saw  before  or 
since,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  if  I  was 
cliarmed  with  her  the  very  first  moment  I  saw 
herfocc;  her  behaviour  was  likewise  a  beauty 
in  itself,  and  was  so  extraordinary,  that  f  cannot 
say  I  can  describe  it 

The  next  day  she  was  mueh  more  free  than 
she  was  the  first  night,  and  I  bed  so  much  eon- 
versation  as  to  enter  into  particulars  of  things 
on  both  side ;  also  she  gave  me  leave  to  come 
and  see  her  house,  which,  however,  I  did  not  do 
under  a  fortnight,or  thereabouts,  because  I  did  not 
know  how  far  she  would  dispense  with  the  cere- 
mony, which  it  was  necessa*^  to  keep  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mourning. 

However,  I  came  as  a  man  that  had  business 
with  her  relating  to  the  ship  her  husband  was 
dead  out  of,  and  the  first  time  I  came  was  admit- 
ted, and,  in  short,  the  first  time  I  came  I  made 
love  to  her ;  she  received  that  proposal  with  dis- 
dain ;  I  cannot  indeed  say  she  treated  me  with 
any  disrespect,  but  she  said  she  abhorred  the 
offer,  and  would  hear  no  more  of  it. 

How  I  came  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  her,  I 
scarce  knew  then,  though  it  was  very  much  my 
intention  from  the  first. 

In  the  meantime  I  inquired  into  her  circum- 
stances and  her  character,  and  heard  nothing 
but  what  was  very  agreeable  of  them  both ;  and, 
above  all,  I  found  she  had  the  report  of  the  best 
humoured  lady,  and  the  best  bred  of  all  that 
part  of  the  town ;  and  now  I  thought  I  had 
found  what  I  had  so  often  wished  for  to  make  me 
happy,  and  had  twice  miscarried  in,  and  resolved 
not  to  miss  her,  if  it  was  possible  to  obtain  her. 
It  came  indeed  a  little  into  my  thoughts,  that  I 
was  a  married  man,  and  had  a  second  wife  alive, 
who,  though  she  was  false  to  me,  and  a  whore, 
yet  I  was  not  legally  divorced  from  her,  and  that 
she  was  my  wife  for  all  that ;  but  I  soon  got  over 
that  part ;  for,  first,  as  she  was  a  whore,  and  the 
marquis  had  confessed  it  to  me,  I  was  divorced 
in  law,  and  I  had  a  power  to  put  her  away  ;  but 
having  had  the  misfortune  of  fighting  a  duel,  and 
being  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  I  could  not 
claim  the  legal  process  which  was  my  right,  and 
therefore  might  conclude  myself  as  much  divorced 
as  if  it  had  lM*en  actually  done,  and  so  that  scru- 
ple vanished. 

I  suffered  now  two  months  to  run  without 
pressing  my  widow  any  more,  only  I  had  kept  a 
strict  watch  to  find  if  any  one  else  pretended  to 
her ;  at  the  end  iff  two  months  1  visited  her 
again,  when  I  found  she  received  me  with  more 
freedom,  and  we  had  no  more  sighs  and  sobs 
about  the  last  husband ;  and  though  she  would 
not  let  me  press  my  former  proposal  so  far  as  I 
thought  I  might  have  done,  yet  I  found  I  had 
leave  to  come  again,  and  it  was  the  article  of 
decency  which  she  stood  upon  as  much  as  any 
thing ;  that  I  was  not  disagreeable  to  her,  and 
that  my  using  her  so  handsomely  upon  the  road 
had  given  me  a  great  advantage  in  her  favour. 

I  went  on  gradually  with  her,  and  gave  her 
leave  to  stand  off  for  two  months  more ;  but  then 
I  told  her  the  matter  of  decency,  which  was  but 
a  ceremony,  was  not  to  stand  in  competition  with 
the  matter  of  affection ;  and,  in  short,  I  conld 


not  bear  any  longer  delay ;  but  that,  if  she  thought 
fit,  we  might  marry  privately,  and  to  cut  the 
story  short,  as  I  did  my  courtship,  in  about  five 
months  I  got  her  in  the  mind,  and  we  were  pri- 
vately married,  and  that  with  so  very  exact  a 
concealment,  that  her  maid,  that  was  so  instru- 
mental in  it,  yet  had  no  knowledge  of  it  for  near 
a  month  more. 

I  was  now,  not  only  in  my  imaginatton,  but  fn 
reality,  the  most  happy  creature  in  the  worid,  as 
I  was  infinitely  satisfied  with  my  wife,  who  was 
indeed  the  best  humoured  woman  in  the  worid,  a 
most  accomplished,  beautifiil  creature  indeed,pcr- 
fcctly  well-bred,  and  had  not  one  ill  quality  about 
her;  and  this  happiness  continued  without  the 
least  interruption  for  about  six  yearsl 

But  I,  that  was  to  be  the  most  unhappy  fellow 
alive  in  the  article  of  matrimony,  bad  at  last  a 
disappointment  of  the  worst  sort,  even  here ;  I 
had  three  fine  chQdrcn  by  her,  and  in  her  ^one  of 
lying-in  with  the  last,  she  got  some  cold,  that  she 
did  not  in  a  long  time  get  off;  and,  in  short,  she 
grew  very  sickly.  In  being  so  continually  il1,and  out 
of  order,  she  very  unhappily  got  a  habit  of  drink- 
ing cordials  and  hot  liquors ;  drink,  like  the  devil, 
when  it  gets  hold  of  any  one,  though  but  a  little, 
it  goes  on  by  little  and  little  to  their  destruction ; 
so  in  my  wife,  her  stomach  being  weak  and  faint, 
she  first  took  this  cordial,  then  that,  tOl,  in  short, 
she  could  not  live  without  thero«  and  from  a  drop 
to  a  sup,  from  a  sup  to  a  dram,  fh>m  a  dram  to  a 
glass,  and  so  on  to  two,  till  at  last  she  took,  in 
short,  to  what  we  call  drinking. 

As  I  likened  drink  to  the  devil  in  its  gradual 
possession  of  the  habits  and  person,  so  it  is  yet 
more  like  the  devil  in  its  encroachment  on  us, 
where  it  gets  hold  of  our  senses ;  in  short,  my 
beautiful,  good-humoured,  modest,  wdl-bred 
wife,  grew  a  beast,  a  slave  to  strong  liquor,  and 
would  be  drunk  at  her  own  table,  nay,  in  her 
own  closet  by  herself,  till,  instead  of  a  well-made^ 
fine  shape,  she  was  as  fat  as  on  hostess ;  her  fine 
face,  bloated  and  blotched,  had  not  so  much  as 
the  ruins  of  the  most  beautiful  person  alive,  no- 
thing remained  but  a  good  eye ;  that  hideed  she 
held  to  the  last :  in  short,  she  lost  her  benuty, 
her  shape,  her  manners,  and  at  last  her  virtu^ ; 
and,  giving  herself  up  to  drinking,  killed  herself 
in  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  she  first  began 
that  cursed  trade,  in  which  time  she  twice  was 
exposed  in  the  most  scandalous  manner  with  a 
captain  of  a  shin,  who,  like  a  villain,  took  the 
advantage  of  her  being  m  drink,  and  not  knowing 
what  she  did ;  but  it  had  this  unhappy  effect, 
that,  instead  of  her  being  ashamed,  and  repenting 
of  it  when  she  came  to  herself,  it  hardened  her 
in  the  crime,  and  Fhe  grew  as  void  of  modesty  at 
last  as  of  sobriety. 

O !  the  power  of  intemperance,  and  bow  It 
encroaches  on  the  best  dispositions  in  the  worfd ! 
how  it  comes  upon  us  gradually  and  insensibly, 
and  what  dismal  effects  It  works  upon  our  moral's, 
changing  the  most  virtuous,  regular,  well-in- 
structed, and  well- inclined  tempers  into  worse 
than  brutal.  That  was  a  good  story,  whether 
reol  or  Invented,  of  the  devil  tempting  a  young 
man  to  murder  his  father: — "  No,*  he  said, 
«  that  was  unnatural.'"—"  Why,  then,"  fwys  the 
devil,  ••  go  and  lie  with  your  mother." — "  No," 
says  he, "  that  is  abominable "  Well,  then,**  says 


the  devil*  "  if  you  will  do  nothing  else  to  oblige 
me,  go  and  get  drunk *'  A7,  ay,"  says  the  fel- 
low, "  I  will  do  that  ;**  so  he  went  and  made  him- 
self drunk  as  a  swine ;  and  when  he  was  drunk» 
he  murdered  his  father  and  lay  with  his  mother. 

Never  was  a  woman  more  virtuous,  modesty 
chaste,  sober :  she  never  so  much  as  desired  to 
drink  anything  strong ;  it  wafe  with  the  greatest 
entreaty  that  I  could  prevail  with  her  U>  drink  a 
gla^s  or  two  of  wine,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  above 
one  or  two  at  ajtime ;  even  in  company  she  had 
no  Inclination  to  it ;  not  an  immodest  word  ever 
came  out  of  her  mouth,  nor  would  she  suffer  it  in 
any  one  else  in  her  hearing,  without  resentment 
and  abhorrence ;  but  upon  that  weakness  and 
illaessk  after  her  last  lying-in  as  above,  the  nurse 
pmsed  her,  whenever  slie  found  herself  faint, 
and  a  sinking  of  her  spirits,  to  take  this  cordial, 
and  Uiat  dram,  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  till  it  be- 
came oeceasaiy  even  to  keep  her  alive,  and  gra- 
dually increased  to  a  habit,  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  her  physic  but  her  food  (  her  appetite 
nuS;  and  went  quite  away,  and  she  eat  little  or 
nolhing.  bat  came  at  last  to  such  a  dreadful 
be^ht,  that*  as  I  have  said,  she  would  be  drunk 
in  ber  own  dressing-room  by  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  monilng,  and,  in  short,  at  last  was  never 
sober. 

In  this  life  of  hellish  eicess,  as  I  have  said,  she 
lost  aU  that  was  before  so  valuable  in  her ;  and  a 
villain  if  it  be  proper  to  call  a  man  by  such  a 
name,  wno  was  an  intimate  acquaintance,  coming 
to  pretend  to  visit  her,  made  her  and  her  maid 
io  dmnk  together,  that  he  abused  both.  Let 
any  ooe  judge  what  was  my  case  now ;  I  that 
for  six  years  thought  myself  the  happiest  man 
alive,  was  now  the  most  miserable  distracted 
creatttre :  as  to  my  wife,  I  loved  her  do  well,  and 
was  so  sensible  of  the  disaster  of  her  drinking 
being  the  occasion  of  it  all,  that  I  could  not  re- 
sent it  to  such  a  degpree  as  I  had  done  in  her 
fredecessor,  but  I  pitied  her  heartily ;  however, 
put  away  all  her  servants,  and  almoBt  locked 
ii^  up,  that  is  to  say,  I  set  new  people  over  her, 
who  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  come  near  her 
without  my  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

I  MEET  AND  PIGHT   HER  CAPTAIN,  AND  THRASH  HIM 
HBAETILT MY     WIPE'S     DEATH BNTSrVaIN 

thoughts  op  a  potrth  wife courtship  and 

marriage  with  mt  factor*s  daughter — she 
Makes  me  an  excellent  wife,  but  dies  at 
the  end  op  pour  tears 1  return  to  vir- 
ginia, and  meet  with  a  wonderful  surprise. 

BoT  what  to  do  with  the  villain  that  had  thus 
abased  both  her  and  me,  that  was  the  question 
thct  remained ;  to  fight  him  upon  equal  terms,  I 
thought  was  a  little  hard ;  that,  after  a  man  had 
treated  me  as  be  bad  done,  he  deserved  no  faur 
play  for  his  life ;  so  I  resolved  to  wait  for  him  in 
Stepney  fields,  and  which  way  he  often  came 
home  pretty  late,  and  pistol  him  in  the  dark,  and, 
if  possible^  to  let  him  know  what  I  killed  him  for 
before  I  did  it :  but  when  I  came  to  consider  of 
Ibis,  it  shocked  my  temper  too  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple, and  I  conld  not  be  a  murderer,  whatever 
else  I  could  be,  or  whatever  I  was  provoked  to 
bflu 


However,  I  resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
would  severely  correct  him  for  what  he  had  done» 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  an  opportunity  $ 
for,  hearing  one  morning  that  he  was  walking 
cross  the  fields  from  Stepney  to  Shadwell,  which 
way  I  knew  he  often  went,  I  waited  for  his  coming 
home  again,  and  fairly  met  him^ 

I  had  not  many  words  with  him,  but  told  him 
I  bad  k>ng  looked  for  him ;  that  he  knew  the  vil- 
lainy he  had  been  guilty  of  in  my  family,  and  he 
could  not  believe,  since  he  knew  also  that  I  was 
fully  informed  of  it,  but  that  I  must  be  a  great 
coward  as  well  as  a  cuckold,  or  that  I  would  re«- 
sent  it,  and  that  it  was  now  a  very  proper  time 
to  call  him  to  account  for  it,  and  therefore  bade 
him,  if  he  durst  show  his  face  to  what  he  had 
done,  and  defend  the  name  of  a  captain  of  a  man- 
of-war,  as  they  said  he  had  been,  to  draw. 

Ho  seemed  surprised  at  the  thing,  and  began  to 
parley,  and  would  lessen  the  crime  of  it,  but  I 
told  him  it  was  not  a  time  to  talk  that  way,  since 
he  conld  not  deny  the  fact  (  and  to  lessen  the 
crime  was  to  lay  it  the  more  upon  the  woman« 
who,  I  was  sure,  if  he  had  not  first  debauched 
with  wine,  he  could  never  have  brought  to  the 
rest ;  and,  seeing  he  refused  to  draw,  I  knocked 
him  down  with  my  cane  at  one  blow,  and  I  would 
not  strike  him  again  while  he  lay  on  the  ground, 
but  waited  to  see  him  recover  a  little,  for  I  saw 
plainly  he  was  not  killed ;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
came  to  himself  again,  and  then  I  took  him  fast 
by  one  wrist,  and  caned  him  as  severely  as  I  was 
able,  and  as  long  as  I  could  hold  it  for  want  of 
breath,  but  forbore  his  head,  because  i  was  re- 
solved he  should  feel  it ;  in  this  condition  at  last 
he  begged  for  mercy,  but  I  was  deaf  to  all  pity  a 
great  while,  till  he  roared  out  like  a  boy  soundly 
whipped ;  then  I  took  his  sword  from  him,  and 
broke  it  before  his  face,  and  left  him  on  the  groundi 
giving  him  two  or  three  kicks  on  the  backside^ 
and  bade  him  go  and  take  the  Uiw  of  me  if  he 
thought  fit. 

I  had  now  as  mueh  satisfaction  as  indeed  could 
'be  taken  of  a  coward,  and  had  no  more  to  say  to 
him :  but,  as  I  knew  it  would  make  a  great  noise 
about  the  town,  I  immediately  removed  my 
family,  and  that  I  might  be  perfectly  concealed^ 
went  into  the  north  of  England,  and  lived  in  a 

little  town  called ,  not  far  from  Lancaster, 

where  I  lived  retired,  and  was  no  more  heard  of 
for  about  two  years.  My  wife,  though  more  con- 
fined than  she  used  to  be,  so  kept  up  from  the 
lewd  part  which,  I  believe,  in  the  intervals  of  her 
intemperance,  she  was  truly  ashamed  of  and  ab- 
horred, yet  retained  the  drinking  part,  which, 
becoming  (as  I  have  said)  necessary  for  her  sub- 
sistenoe,  she  soon  ruined  her  health,  and,  in  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  my  removal  into  the  north, 
she  died. 

Thus  I  was  once  more  a  free  man,  and,  as  one 
would  think,  should  by  this  time  have  been  fully 
satisfied  that  nuLtrimony  was  not  appointed  to  be 
a  state  of  felicity  to  me. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  villain  of  a 

captain,  who  I  had  drubbed  (as  above)  pretcnde«l 

to  make  a  great  stir  about  my  assaulting  him  on 

the  highway,  and  that  I  had  fi&llen  upon  him  with 

three  ruffians,  with  an  intent  to  murder  him,  and 

this  began  to  obtain  belief  among  the  people  in  the 

neigbbonrhood  i  I  sent  him  wonl  of  so  much  of  it 
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as  I  had  heard,  and  told  him  I  hoped  it  did  not 
come  from  bis  own  mouth,  but,  if  it  did,  I  ex- 
pected he  would  publicly  disown  it,  he  himself 
declaring  be  knew  it  to  be  false,  or  else  I  should 
be  forced  to  act  the  same  thing  over  again  till  I 
had  disciplined  him  into  better  manners;  and 
that  he  might  be  assured,  that  if  he  continued  to 

Sretend  that  I  had  anybody  with  me  when  I  caned 
im,  I  would  publish  the  whole  story  in  print,  and 
besides  that  would  cane  him  again  whereverl  met 
him,  and,  as  often  as  I  met  him,  till  he  thought  fit 
to  defend  himself  with  his  sword  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

He  gave  me  no  answer  to  this  letter,  and  the 
satisfaction  I  had  for  that  was,  that  I  gave  twenty 
or  thirty  copies  ctf  it  about  among  the  neighbours, 
which  made  it  as  public  as  if  I  had  printed  it 
(that  is,  as  to  his  acquaintance  and  mine)  and 
made  Him  so  hissed  at  and  hated,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  into  some  other  part  (tf  the 
town,  whither  1  did  not  inquire. 

My  wife  being  now  dead,  I  knew  not  what 
course  to  take  in  the  world,  and  I  grew  so  dis- 
consolate and  discouraged,  that  I  was  next  aoor 
to  being  distempered,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  I 
thought  myself  a  little  touched  in  the  head.  But 
it  proved  nothing  but  vapours,  and  the  vexation 
of  this  aflhir,  and  in  about  a  year*s  time,  or  there- 
abouts, it  wore  off  again. 

I  had  rambled  up  and  down  in  a  most  discon- 
tented unsettled  posture  after  this,  I  say,  about  a 
year,  and  then  I  considered  1  had  three  innocent 
children,  and  I  could  take  no  care  of  them,  and 
that  I  must  either  go  away  and  leave  them  to  the 
wide  world,  or  settle  here  and  get  somebody  to 
look  aiter  them,  and  that  better  a  mother-in-law 
than  no  mother,  for  to  live  such  a  wandering  life 
it  would  not  do ;  so  1  resolved  I  would  marry  as 
anything  offered,  though  it  was  mean,  and  the 
meaner  the  better,  I  concluded  my  next  wife 
should  be  only  taken  as  an  upper  servant,  that  is 
to  say,  a  nurse  to  my  children,  and  house-keeper 
to  myself,  and  let  her  be  whore  or  honest  woman, 
said  I,  as  she  likes  best,  I  am  resolved  I  will  not 
much  concern  myself  about  that,  for  I  was  now 
one  desperate,  that  valued  not  how  things  went 

In  this  careless,  and  indeed  rash,  foolish,  hu- 
mour, I  talked  to  myself  thus:  If  I  marry  an 
honest  woman  my  children  will  be  taken  care  of; 
if  she  be  a  slut  and  abuses  me,  as  I  see  every, 
body  does,  I  will  kidnap  her  and  send  her  to 
Virginia,  to  my  plantations  there,  and  there  she 
shall  woriL  hard  enough,  and  fare  hard  enough  to 
keep  her  chaste.  111  warrant  her. 

I  knew  well  enough  at  first  that  these  were 
mad,  hare-brained  notions,  and  I  thought  no  more 
of  being  serious  in  them  than  I  thought  of  being 
a  man  in  the  moon ;  but  1  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened to  me,  I  reasoned  and  talked  to  myself  m 
this  wild  manner  so  long,  that  I  brought  myself 
to  be  seriously  desperate ;  that  is,  to  resolve  upon 
another  marriage,  with  all  the  suppositions  of 
unhappiness  that  could  be  imagined  to  fall  out. 

And  yet  even  this  rash  resolution  of  my  senses 
did  not  come  presently  to  action,  for  I  was  half 
a  year  after  this  before  I  fixed  upon  anything; 
at  last,  as  he  that  seeks  mischief  shall  certainly 
find  it,  so  it  was  with  me ;  there  happened  to  be 
a  young  or  rather  a  middle-aged  woman  in  the 
next  town,  which  was  but  half  a  mile  00;  who 


usually  was  at  my  house,  and  among  my  children 
every  dav,  when  the  weather  was  tolerable ;  and 
though  she  came  but  merely  as  a  neighbour,  and 
to  see  us,  yet  she  was  always  helpfhl  in  directing 
and  ordering  things  for  them,  and  mighty  handy 
about  them,  as  well  before  my  wife  died  as  after. 

Her  father  was  one  that  I  employed  often  to  go 
to  Liverpool,  and  sometimes  to  Whitehaven,  and 
do  business  for  me ;  for  having,  as  it  were,  settled 
myself  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  I  had 
ordered  part  of  my  effects  to  be  shipped,  as  occa- 
sion of  shipping  offered,  to  either  of  those  two 
towns,  to  which  (the  war  continuing  very  sharp) 
it  was  safer  coming,  as  to  privateers,  than  about 
through  the  channel  to  London. 

I  took  a  mighty  fancy  at  last  that  this  giri 
would  answer  my  end,  particulariy  that  I  saw 
she  was  mighty  useful  among  the  chfldren ;  so, 
on  the  other  band,  the  children  loved  her  very 
well,  and  I  resolved  to  love  her  too,  flattering 
myself  mightily  that,  as  I  had  married  two  gentle- 
women and  one  citizen,  and  they  proved  all  three 

w s,  I  should  now  find  what  1  wanted  in  an 

innocent  country  wench. 

I  took  up  a  world  of  time  in  considering  of  tUs 
matter;  indeed,  scarce  any  of  my  matches  were 
done  without  very  mature  consideration;  the 
second  was  the  worst  in  that  article,  but  in  this 
I  thought  of  it,  I  believe,  four  months  most  seri- 
ouslv  Wore  I  resolved,  and  that  very  pmdeoee 
spoiled  the  whole  thing ;  however,  at  last  being 
resoved,  I  took  Mrs  Margaret  one  day  as  she 
passed  by  my  parlour-door,  called  her  in,  and 
told  her  I  wanted  to  speak  with  her ;  she  came 
readily  in,  but  blushed  mightily  when  I  bade  her 
sit  down,  for  I  bade  her  sit  down  in  a  chair  just 
by  me. 

I  used  no  great  ceremony  with  her,  but  told 
her  that  I  had  observed  she  had  been  ndgfaty 
kind  to  my  children,  and  was  very  tender  to  them, 
and  that  they  all  loved  her,  and  that  if  die  and  I 
could  agree  about  it,  I  intended  to  make  herthdr 
mother,  if  she  was  not  engaged  to  somebody  else ; 
the  girl  sat  still  and  said  never  a  word  till  I  said 
those  words,  "  if  she  was  not  engaged  to  some^ 
body  else  ;**  when  she  seemed  struck ;  however,  I 
took  no  notice  of  it  other  than  this, — **  Look  ye. 
Moggy,**  said  I  (so  they  call  them  in  the  countiyX 
**  if  you  have  promised  yourself  you  must  tell 
me  ;**  for  we  all  knew  that  a  young  fellow,  a  good 
cleigyman's  wicked  son,  had  hung  about  her  a 
great  whfle,  two  or  three  years,  and  made  love  to 
her,  but  could  never  get  the  girl  In  tha  mind,  it 
seems,  to  have  him. 

She  knew  I  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  and  there- 
fore, after  her  first  surprae  was  over,  she  tM  me 

Mr had,  as  I  knew,  often  come  after  her, 

but  she  had  never  promised  him  anything,  and 
had  for  several  years  refused  him ;  her  &ther 
always  telling  her  that  he  was  a  wicked  fellow, 
and  that  he  would  be  her  ruin  if  riie  had  him. 

"  Weil,  Moggy,  then,"  says  I,  <*  what  dost  say 
to  me,  art  thou  free  to  make  noe  a  wifiB  ?*  She 
blushed  and  looked  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
would  not  speak  a  good  while;  but  when  I 
pressed  her  to  tell  me,  she  looked  ap  and  aaid 
she  supposed  I  was  but  jesting  with  her ;  well,  I 
got  over  that,  and  told  her  I  was  in  very  good 
earnest  with  her,  and  I  took  her  for  a  cober,  ho- 
nest, modest  girl,  and,  as  I  said,  ono  that  ny 
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ohildren  loYed  miglity  vrell,  and  I  was  in  earnest 
With  her ;  if  she  would  give  me  her  consent,  I 
woald  giv«  her  my  word  that  I  would  have  her, 
and  we  would  he  married  to-morrow  morning. 
She  looked  up  again  at  that,  and  smiled  a  little, 
and  said,  "  No,  that  was  too  soon  to  say  yes  ;" 
the  hoped  1  would  give  her  some  time  to  consider 
^  it,  and  to  talk  with  her  father  about  it. 

I  told  her  she  iKeded  not  much  time  to  consi- 
der about  it ;  but,  however,  I  would  give  her  tOl 
to-morrow  morning,  which  was  a  great  while. 
By  this  time  1  had  kissed  Moggy  two  or  three 
times,  and  she  began  to  be  freer  with  mc ;  and, 
when.  I  pressed  her  to  marry  me  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  laughed,  and  told  me  it  was  not  lucky  to 
be  married  in  her  old  clothes. 

I  stopped  her  mouth  presently  with  that,  and 
told  faiir  she  should  not  be  married  in  her  old 
clothes,  tor  I  would  give  her  some  new.  "  Ay, 
it  nay  be  afterwards,**  says  Moegy,  and  laughed 
•gain.  "No, just  now,**  says  I;  "come  along 
with  me.  Moggy ;"  so  I  carried  her  up  stairs  into 
my  wife%  room  that  was,  and  showed  her  a  new 
monnng  gown  of  my  wife's,  that  she  had  never 
woin  above  two  or  three  times,  and  several  other 
fine  things.  "  Look  you  there,  Moggy,**  says  I, 
'*  there  is  a  wedding  gown  for  you ;  g^ve  me  your 
I  haiid  now  that  you  will  have  me  to-morrow  mom- 
Ing;  and  as  t4>  your  ftither,  you  know  he  is  gone 
to  Liverpool  on  my  business,  but  I  will  answer 
for  it  be  shall  not  be  angry  when  he  comes  home 
to  call  his  master  son-in-law,  and  I  ask  him  no 
portion;  therefore  give  me  thy  hand  for  it, 
Moggy,"  says  I,  very  merrily  to  her,  and  kissed 
her  again,  and  the  giri  gave  me  her  hand,  and 
venr  pleasantly  too,  and  I  was  mightily  pleased 
with  it,  I  assure  you. 

There  lived,  about  three  doors  from  us,  an  an- 
eieot  gentleman  who  passed  for  a  doctor  of  physic, 
but  who  was  really  a  Romish  priest  in  orders,  as 
there  are  many  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
ia  the  evening  I  sent  to  speak  with  him.  He 
knew  that  I  understood  his  profession,  and  that  I 
bad  lived  in  popish  countries,  and,  in  a  word,  be- 
Kered  me  a  Roman  too,  for  I  was  such  abroad. 
Wiieo  he  came  to  me,  I  told  him  the  occasion  for 
which  I  sent  for  him,  and  that  it  was  to  be  to- 
morrow momine ;  he  readily  told  me  if  I  would 
come  and  see  him  m  the  evening,  and  bring 
Moffgy  with  me,  he  would  marry  us  in  his  own 
stQ^,  and  that  it  was  rather  more  private  to  do 
k  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning ;  so  I  called 
Moggy  agafai  to  me  and  told  her  suice  she  and  I 
had  agreed  the  matter  for  to-morrow,  it  was  as 
wdl  to  be  done  over  night,  and  told  her  what  the 
doctor  had  said. 

Moggy  blushed  again,  and  said  she  must  go 
home  firet ;  that  she  could  not  be  ready  before 
to-morrow.  "  Look  ye.  Moggy,**  says  I,  "  you 
arc  my  wife  now,  and  you  shall  never  go  away 
from  me  a  maid ;  I  know  what  you  mean,  you 
would  go  home  to  shift  you.  Come,  Moggy,** 
says  I,  *'  ooroe  along  with  me  again  up  stairs.** 
So  I  carried  her  to  a  chest  of  linen,  where  were 
several  new  shifts  of  my  last  wife's,  which  she  had 
never  woni  at  all,  and  some  that  had  been  worn. 
**  There  is  a  clean  smock  for  you.  Moggy,'*  says 
I,  **  and  to-morrow  you  shall  have  all  the  rest." 
When  I  had  done  this,  **  Now  Moggy,**  says  I, 
**  go  a&ddreasyott  ;**  so  1  locked  her  in,  and  went 


down  stairs ;  "  knock,**  says  I,  "  when  you  ara 
dressed.** . 

After  some  tiine.  Moggy  did  not  knock,  but 
down  she  came  into  my  room,  oompletely  dressed, 
for  there  were  several  other  things  that  I  bade  her 
take,  and  the  clothes  fitted  her  as  if  they  had  been 
made  for  her ;  it  seems  she  slipped  the  lock  bock. 
"  Well,  Moggy,"  says  1,  "  now  you  see  you  shall 
not  be  married  in  your  old  clothes  ;'*  so  I  took  her 
in  ray  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  well  pleased  I  was 
as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  or  with  anything  I  ever 
did  in  my  life.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Moggy 
slipped  away  beforehand,  as  the  doctor  and  I  had 
agreed,  to  the  old  gentleman's  housekeeper,  and 
I  came  in  about  half  an  hour  after,  and  there 
we  were  married  io  the  doctor's  study,  that  is  to 
say,  in  his  oratory,  t»r  chapel,  a  little  room  within 
hb  study,  and  we  stayed  and  supped  with  him 
afterwards. 

Then,  after  a  short  stay  more,  I  went  home 
first,  because  I  would  send  the  children  all  to  bed, 
and  the  other  servants  out  of  the  way,  and  Moggy 
caihe  some  time  after,  and  so  we  lay  together  that 
night  The  neit  morning  1  let  aU  the  iSamily 
know  that  Moggy  was  my  wife,  and  my  three 
children  were  rejoiced  at  it  to  the  last  degree. 
And  now  I  was  a  married  man  a  fourth  time ; 
and,  in  short,  I  was  really  more  happv  in  this 
plain  country  girl  than  with  any  of  all  the  wives 
I  had  had.  She  was  not  young,  being  about 
thirty-three,  but  she  broaght  me  a  son  the  first 
year ;  she  was  very  pretty,  well  shaped,  and  of 
a  merry,  cheerful  disposition,  but  not  a  beauty ; 
she  was  an  admirable  family  manager,  loved  my 
former  children,  and  used  them  not  at  all  the 
worse  for  having  some  of  her  own ;  in  a  word, 
she  made  me  an  excellent  wife ;  but  lived  with 
me  but  four  years,  and  died  of  a  hurt  she  got  of 
a  fall  while  she  was  with  child,  and  in  her  I  had 
a  very  great  loss  indeed. 

And  yet  such  was  my  fate  in  wives,  that,  after 
all  the  blushing  and  backwardness  of  Mrs  Moggy 
at  first,  Mrs  Moggy  had,  it  seems,  made  a  slip  in 
her  younger  days,  and  was  got  with  child  ten 
years  before,  by  a  gentleman  of  great  estate  in 
that  oonntry,  who  promised  her  marriage,  and 
afterwards  deserted  her ;  but,  as  ttuit  had  hap- 
pened long  before  I  came  into  the  country,  and 
the  child  was  dead  and  forgotten,  the  people  were 
so  good  to  her,  and  so  kind  to  me,  that,  hearing 
I  had  married  her,  nobody  ever  spoke  of  it, 
neither  did  I  ever  hear  of  it,  or  suspect  it,  till 
alter  she  was  in  her  grave,  and  then  it  was  of 
small  consequence  to  me  one  way  or  other,  and 
she  was  a  faithful,  virtuous,  obliging  wife  to  me. 
I  had  a  very  severe  affliction,  indeed,  while  she 
lived  with  me,  for  the  small-pox,  a  frightftil  dis- 
temper in  that  country,  broke  into  my  family 
and  carried  off  three  of  my  children  and  a  maid- 
servant ;  so  that  I  had  only  one  of  my  former 
wife's,  and  one  by  my  Moggy,  the  first  a  son,  the 
last  a  daughter. 

While  these  things  were  in  agitation,  came  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Scots,  and  the  fight  at  Pres- 
ton, and  I  have  cause  to  bless  the  memory  of  my 
Moggy,  for  I  was  all  on  iire  on  that  side,  and  just 
going  away  with  horse  and  arms  to  join  the  Lord 
Derwentwater ;  but  Moggy  begged  me  off  (as 
I  may  call  it),  and  hung  about  me  so  with  her 
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tears  and  importunities,  that  I  sat  Btill  and  looked 
on,  for  which  I  had  reaBon  to  be  thankful. 

I  was  really  a  sorrowful  father,  and  the  loss  of 
my  children  stuck  close  to  me,  but  the  loss  of  my 
wife  stuck  closer  to  me  than  all  the  rest ;  nor  was 
my  grief  lessened,  or  my  kindest  thoughts  abated 
in  the  least,  by  the  account  I  heard  Df  her  former 
miscarriage,  seeing  they  were  so  long  before  I 
knew  her,  and  were  not  discovered  by  me,  or  to 
me,  in  her  life-time. 

All  these  things  put  together  made  me  very 
comfortless.  And  now  I  thought  heaven  sum- 
moned me  to  retire  to  Virginia,  the  place,  and  (as 
I  may  say)  the  only  place,  I  had  been  blessed  at, 
or  had  met  with  anything  that  deserved  the  name 
of  success  in,  and  where,  indeed,  my  affairs  being 
in  good  hands,  the  plantations  were  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  some  years  my  return  here 
made  up  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  one  year 
almost  a  thousand;  so  I  resolved  to  leave  my 
native  country  once  more,  and  taking  my  son 
with  me,  and  leaving  Moggy*s  daughter  wiUi  her 
grandfather,  I  made  him  my  principal  agent,  left 
him  a  considerable  sum  in  his  hands  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child,  and  left  my  will  in  his 
band,  by  which,  if  I  died  before  I  should  other- 
wise provide  for  her,  I  left  her  2,000^  portion, 
to  be  paid  by  my  son  out  of  the  estate  I  had 
in  Virginia,  and  the  whole  estate,  if  he  died  un- 
married. 

I  embarked  for  Virginia,   in  the  year ,  at 

the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  had  a  tolerable  voyage 
thither,  only  that  we  met  with  a  pirate  ship  in  the 
latitude  of  48  degrees,  who  plundered  us  of  every 
thing  they  could  come  at  that  was  for  their  turn, 
that  is  to  say,  provisions,  ammunition,  small  arms, 
and  money ;  but,  to  give  the  rogues  their  due, 
though  they  were  the  most  abandoned  wretches 
that  were  ever  seen,  they  did  not  use  us  ill ;  and 
as  to  my  loss,  it  was  not  considerable ;  the  cargo 
which  I  had  on  board  was  in  goods,  and  was  of 
no  use  to  them ;  nor  could  they  come  at  those 
things  without  rumaging  the  whole  ship,  which 
they  did  not  think  worth  their  while. 

I  found  all  my  affairs  in  very  good  order  at 
Virginia ;  my  plantations  prodigiously  increased, 
and  my  manager,  who  first  inspired  me  with  tra- 
veUing  thoughts,  and  made  me  master  of  any 
knowledge  worth  naming,  received  me  with  a 
transport  of  joy,  after  a  ramble  of  foor-and- 
twenty  years. 

I  ought  to  remember  it,  to  the  encouragement 
of  all  futhftil  servants,  that  he  gave  me  an  acoonnt, 
which,  I  believe,  was  critically  just,  oi  the  whole 
affairs  of  the  plantations,  each  by  themselves, 
and  balanced  in  years,  every  year's  produce  being 
ftilly  transmitted,  charges  deducted,  to  my  order 
at  London. 

I  was  exceedingly  satisfied,  as  I  had  good  rea- 
son indeed,  with  his  management ;  and  with  his 
managemant«  as  much  in  its  deg^ree,  of  his  own,  I 
can  aafely  sav  it  He  had  improved  a  very  large 
plantation  of  his  own  at  the  same  time,  which  he 
began  upon  the  ibot  of  the  country's  allowance  of 
land,  and  the  encouragement  he  had  from  me. 

When  he  had  given  me  all  this  pleasing,  agree- 
able account,  you  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I 
had  a  desire  to  see  the  plantations,  and  to  view 
all  the  servants,  which,  in  both  the  works,  were 
upwards  of  three  hundred ;  and,  as  my  tutor  gene- 


rally bought  some  e?ery  fleet  that  came  from 
England,  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  two  or 
three  of  the  Preston  gentlemen  there,  who,  beiog 
prisoners  of  war,  were  spared  Irom  the  publir  ex- 
ecution and  sent  over  to  that  slavery,  which  to 
gentlemen  must  be  worse  than  death. 

I  do  not  mention  what  I  did  or  said  relating  to 
them  here ;  I  shall  speak  at  laiige  of  it  when 
the  rest  of  them  came  over,  whidi  more  nearly 
concerned  me. 

But  one  circumstance  occurred  to  me  here  thai 
equally  surprised  me  and  terrified  me  to  the  last 
degree.  Looking  over  all  the  servants,  as  I  say 
above,  and  viewing  the  plantations  narrowly  and 
frequently,  I  came  one  day  by  a  place  where  som« 
women  were  at  work  by  themselves :  I  was  seri- 
ously reflecting  on  the  misery  of  human  life  when 
I  saw  some  of  these  poor  wretches :  thought  I, 
they  have  perhaps  lived  gay  and  pleasantly  in 
the  world,  notwithstanding,  through  a  variety  of 
distresses,  they  may  have  been  brought  to  this ; 
and  if  a  body  was  to  hear  the  history  of  some  of 
them  now,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  moving  and  as 
seasonable  a  sermon  as  any  minister  in  the  coun- 
try could  preach. 

While  1  was  musing  thus  and  looking  at  the 
women,  on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  combustion  among 
other  of  the  women  servants,  who  wtfrc  almost  be- 
hind me  in  the  same  work,  and  help  was  called 
loudly  for,  one  of  the  women  having  swooned 
away.  They  said  she  would  die  immediately  if 
something  was  not  done  to  relieve  her.  I  had 
nothing  about  me  but  a  little  bottle,  which  we 
always  carried  about  us  there  with  mm,  to  give 
any  servant  a  dram  that  merited  that  favour ;  so 
I  turned  my  horse  and  went  up  towards  the 
place ;  but  as  the  poor  creature  was  lying  flat 
on  the  the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  the  women- 
servants  about  her,  I  did  not  see  her,  but  gave 
them  the  bottle,  and  they  rubbed  her  temples 
with  it,  and,  with  much  ado,  brought  her  to  ufe^ 
and  offered  her  a  little  to  drink ;  but  she  could 
drink  none  of  it,  and  was  exceeding  ill  afterwards, 
so  that  she  was  carried  to  the  infirmary  (so  they 
call  it  in  the  religious  houses  in  Italy),  where  the 
sick  nuns  or  friars  are  carried ;  but  here.  In  Vir- 
ginia, I  think  they  should  call  it  the  condemned 
hole,  for  it  really  was  only  a  place  just  fit  for 
people  to  die  in,  not  a  [dace  to  be  cured  in. 

The  sick  woman  refusing  to  drink,  one  of  the 
women-servants  brought  me  the  bottle  again,  and 
I  bade  them  drink  it  among  them,  whidi  had 
almost  set  them  together  bv  the  ears  for  the 
liquor,  there  being  not  enough  to  give  every  one 
a  sup. 

I  went  home  to  my  house  immediately,  and, 
reflecting  on  (he  miserable  provision  was  wont  to 
be  made  for  poor  servants  when  they  are  sick,  I 
inquired  of  my  manager  if  it  was  so  stilL  He 
said  he  believed  mine  was  better  than  any  in  the 
country ;  but  he  confessed  it  was  but  sad 
lodging ;  however,  he  said  he  would  go  and  look 
after  it  immediately,  and  see  how  it  was. 

He  came  to  me  about  an  hour  after  and  told 
me  the  woman  was  very  ill  and  frightened  with 
her  condition ;  that  she  seemed  to  be  very  peni- 
tent for  some  things  in  her  past  life,  whi^  lay 
heavy  upon  her  mind,  believing  she  should  die ; 
that  she  asked  him  if  there  were  no  ministers  to 
conifort  poor  dying  servants ;  and  he  told  her  that 
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ihe  knew  they  had  no  minister  nearer  than  such 
a  place ;  bat  that,  if  she  lived  till  raoriiing,  he 
should  be  sent  for.  He  told  me  also,  that  he 
had  removed  her  into  a  room  where  their  ehief 
workman  used  to  lodge ;  that  be  had  given  her  a 
pair  of  sheets,  and  everything  he  could  that  he 
tboQght  she  wanted,  and  had  appointed  another 
woman-tervant  to  attend  her,  and  sit  up  with 
her. 

«*  Well,"  says  I,  **  that  is  well,  for  I  cannot  bear 
to  have  poor  creatures  lie  and  perish  by  the  mere 
hardship  of  the  place  they  are  in,  when  they  are 
nek  and  want  help ;  bestdes,**  said  I,  **  some  of 
those  unfortunate  creatures  they  call  convicts 
may  be  people  that  have  been  tenderly  brought 
up."  "  Beally,  sir,*  says  he,  **  this  poor  creature 
I  alwm  said  had  something  of  a  gentlewoman  in 
her;  I  could  see  it  by  her  behaviour ;  and  I  have 
beard  the  other  women  say  that  she  lived  very 
great  once,  and  that  she  had  6fteen  hundred 
poonds  to  her  portion,  and  I  dare  say  she  has 
been  a  handsome  woman  in  her  time,  and  she  has 
a  band  as  fine  as  a  lady's  now,  though  it  be  tanned 
with  the  weather;  i  dare  say  she  was  never 
brought  up  to  labour  as  she  does  here,  and  she 
says  to  the  rest  that  it  will  kill  her." 

**  Truly,**  says  I,  "it  may  be  so,  and  that  may 
be  the  reason  that  she  faints  under  it ;  and,'*  I 
added,  ''is  there  nothing  you  can  put  her  to 
within  doors  that  may  not  be  so  laborious,  and 
expooe  her  to  so  much  heat  and  cold  ?'*  He  told 
me  yes,  there  was ;  he  could  set  her  (o  be  the 
house-keeper,  for  the  woman  that  lately  was  such 
was  out  of  her  time,  and  was  married  and  turned 
planter.  **  Why,  then,  let  her  have  it,**  said  1, "  if 
she  recovers,  and  in  the  meantime  go,"  said  I, 
**  and  tell  her  so ;  perhaps  the  comfort  of  it  may 
help  to  restore  her.** 

He  did  so,  and  with  that,  taking  good  care  of 
her,  and  giving  her  eood  warm  diet,  the  woman 
recovered,  and  in  a  Tittle  time  was  abroad  again ; 
for  it  was  the  mere  weight  of  labour,  and  being 
exposed  to  bard  lodging  and  mean  diet,  to  one  so 
tenderly  bred,  that  struck  her,  and  she  fiunted  at 
her  work. 

Wlien  she  was  made  house-keeper,  she  was 
quite  another  body;  she  put  all  the  household 
nilo  such  excelleot  order,  and  managed  their  pro- 
visioos  so  well,  that  my  tutor  admired  her  con- 
duct, and  would  be  every  now  and  then  speaking 
of  her  to  me,  that  she  was  an  excellent  manager. 
**  m  warrant,**  says  he,  **  she  has  been  bred  a  gen- 
tlewoman, and  she  has  been  a  6ne  woman  in  her 
time  too."  In  a  word,  he  said  so  many  good 
things  of  her,  that  I  had  a  mind  to  see  her ;  so 
one  day  I  took  occasion  to  go  to  the  plantation- 
house,  as  they  called  it,  and  into  a  parlour,  always 
reserved  for  the  master  of  the  plimtatlon ;  there 
she  had  opportunity  to  see  me  before  I  could  see 
ho*,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  me,  she  knew 
me ;  but,  indeed,  had  I  seen  her  a  hundred  times, 
I  siionkl  not  haye  known  her ;  she  was,  it  seems, 
in  the  greatest  confusion  and  sarprise  at  seeing 
who  I  was,  that  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  be ; 
and  when  I  ordered  my  manager  to  bring  her  into 
the  room,  he  found  her  crying,  and  begged  him  to 
excuse  her,  that  she  was  frightened,  and  should 
die  away  if  she  came  near  me. 

1  not  imagining  anything,  bat  that  the  poor 
creature  was  afraid  of  me  (for  masters  in  Viiginia 


are  terrible  things),  bade  him  tell  her  she  need  to 
be  under  no  concern  at  my  calling  for  her,  for  it 
was  not  for  any  hurt,  nor  for  any  displeasure,  but 
that  I  had  some  orders  to  give  her ;  so  having,  as 
he  thought  encouraged  her  (though  her  surprise 
was  of  another  kind),  he  brought  her  in ;  when  she* 
came  in,  8h»  held  a  handkerchief  in  her  hand, 
wiping  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  cried.  '*  Mrs 
House-keeper,**  said  I  (speaking  cheerfully  to 
her),  *'  don*t  be  concerned  at  my  sending  for  you  ; 
1  have  had  a  very  good  account  of  your  manage- 
ment, and  I  called  for  you,  to  let  you  know  I  am 
very  well  pleased  with  it ;  and  if  it  falls  in  my 
way  to  do  you  any  good,  if  your  circumstances 
will  alfow  it,  I  may  be  willing  enough  to  help  you 
out  of  your  mlseiy.*^ 

She  made  lew  courtesies,  but  said  nothing 
however,  she  was  so  far  encouraged  that  she  took 
her  hand  from  her  face,  and  I  saw  her  foce  fVilly, 
and  I  beheve  she  did  it,  desiring  1  should  discover 
who  she  vras,  but  I  really  knew  nothing  of  her, 
any  more  than  if  I  had  never  seen  her  in  my  life ; 
but  went  on,  as  1  thought,  to  encourage  her,  as  I 
used  to  do  with  any  that  I  saw  deserved  it. 

In  the  meantime  my  tutor,  who  was  in  the 
room,  went  out  on  some  business  or  other,  I  know 
not  what.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  burst  out 
into  a  passion,  and  fell  down  on  her  knees  just 
before  ne :  **  O !  sir,'*  says  she^  "  I  see  you  don*t 
know  me ;  be  merciful  to  me,  I  am  your  miserable 
divorced  wife  t** 

I  was  astonished,  I  was  frightened,  I  trembled 
like  one  in  an  ague,  I  was  speechless ;  in  a  word, 
I  was  ready  to  sink,  and  she  fell  flat  on  her  face, 
and  lay  there  as  if  she  had  been  dead.  I  was 
speechless,  I  say,  as  a  stone ;  I  had  only  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  step  to  the  door  and  fasten  it, 
that  my  tutor  might  not  come  in  ;  then,  going 
back  to  her,  1  took  her  up  and  spoke  comfortably 
to  her,  and  told  her  I  no  more  knew  her  than  u 
1  had  never  seen  her. 

"  O  1  sir,**  said  she,  "  afflictions  are  dreadful 
things ;  such  as  I  have  suffered  have  been  enough 
to  alter  my  countenance ;  but  foiigive,**  said  she, 
"  for  God*s  sake,  the  injuries  I  have  done  you. 
I  have  paid  dear  for  all  my  wickedness ;  and  it  is 
just,  it  IS  righteous,  that  God  should  bring  me  to 
your  foot,  to  ask  your  pardon  for  ull  my  brutish 
doings.     Forgive  me,  sir,**  said  she,  **  I  beseech 

J  roil,  and  let  me  be  your  riave  or  servant  for  it  as 
ong  as  I  live ;  it  is  all  I  ask  ;*'  and  with  those 
wo^s  she  fell  upon  her  knees  again,  and  cried  so 
vehemently  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  stop 
it,  or  to  speak  a  word  more.  I  took  her  up  again, 
made  her  sit  down,  desired  her  to  compose  her- 
self and  to  hear  what  I  was  going  to  say,  though 
indeed  it  touched  me  so  sensibly  Uiat  I  was  hardly 
able  to  speak  any  more  than  she  was. 

First  I  told  her  it  was  such  a  surprise  to  me 
that  I  was  not  able  to  say  much  to  her,  and  in- 
deed the  tears  ran  down  my  face  almost  as  fast 
as  they  did  on  hers ;  I  told  her  that  I  should  only 
tell  her  now  that,  as  nobody  had  yet  known  any- 
thing that  had  passed,  so  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary not  a  word  of  it  should  be  known ;  that  it 
should  not  be  the  worse  for  her  that  she  was  thus 
thrown  into  my  bands  again ;  but  that  I  could 
do  nothing  for  her  if  it  was  known,  and  therefore 
that  her  future  good  or  ill  fortune  would  depend 
upon  her  entire  concealing  it ;  that,  as  my  ma- 
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nager  would  come  in  again  presently,  she  should 
go  back  to  her  part  of  the  house,  and  go  on  in 
the  business  as  she  did  before ;  that  I  would  come 
to  her,  and  talk  more  at  large  with  her  in  a  day 
or  two ;  so  she  retired,  after  assuring  me  that  not 
a  word  of  it  should  go  out  of  her  mouth,  and  in- 
deed she  was  willing  to  retire  before  my  tutor 
came  again,  that  she  might  not  see  the  agony  she 
was  ID. 

I  was  so  perplexed  about  this  surprising  inci- 
dent that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did  or  said  all 
that  night,  nor  was  I  come  to  any  settled  reso- 
lution in  the  morning  what  course  to  take  in  it. 
However,  in  the  morning  I  called  my  tutor,  and 
told  him  that  I  bad  been  exceedingly  concerned 
about  the  poor  distressed  creature,  the  house- 
keeper: that  I  had  heard  some  of  her  story,  which 
was  very  dismal ;  that  she  had  been  in  very  good 
circumstances,  and  was  bred  very  well,  and  that  I 
was  glad  be  had  removed  her  out  of  the  field  into 
the  house ;  but  still  she  was  almost  naked,  and 
that  I  would  have  him  go  to  the  warehouse  and 
give  her  some  linen,  especially  head-elothes  and 
all  sorts  of  small  things,  such  as  hoods,  gloves, 
stockings,  shoes,  petticoats,  &&,  and  to  let  her 
choose  for  herself;  also  a  morning-gown  of  calico, 
and  a  mantua  of  a  better  kind  of  calico ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  new  clothe  her,  which  he  did ;  bat  he 
brought  me  word  that  he  found  her  all  in  tears, 
and  that  she  had  cried  all  night  long,  and,  in 
short,  he  believed  she  would  indeed  cry  herself  to 
death ;  that  all  the  while  she  was  receiving  the 
things  he  gave  her  she  cried ;  that  now  and  then 
she  would  struggle  with  and  stop  it,  but  that 
then,  upon  another  word  speaking,  she  would 
burst  out  again,  so  that  it  grieved  everybody  that 
saw  her. 

I  was  reallv  affected  with  her  case  very  much, 
but  struggled  bard  with  myself  to  hide  it,  and 
turned  the  discourse  to  something  else ;  in  the 
meantime,  though  I  did  not  go  to  her  the  next 
day,  nor  till  the  third  day,  yet  I  studied  day  and 
night  how  to  act,  and  what  1  should  do  in  this 
remarkable  case. 

When  I  came  to  the  house,  which  was  the  third 
day,  she  came  into  the  room  I  was  in,  clothed  all 
over  with  my  things  which  I  had  ordered  her, 
and  told  me  she  thanked  God  she  was  now  my 
servant  again,  and  wore  my  livery;  thanked  me 
for  the  clothes  I  had  sent  her,  and  said  it  was 
much  more  than  she  had  deserved  from  me. 

I  then  entered  into  discourses  with  her,  nobody 
being  present  but  ourselves,  and  first  I  told  her 
•  she  should  name  no  more  of  the  unkind  things 
that  had  passed ;  for  she  had  humbled  herself  more 
than  enough  on  that  subject,  and  I  would  never 
reproach  her  with  anything  that  was  past}  I 
found  that  she  had  been  the  deepest  sufierer  by 
far ;  I  told  her  it  was  impossible  for  me,  in  my 
present  circumstances,  to  receive  her  there  as  a 
wife  who  came  over  as  a  convict,  neither  did  she 
know  so  little  as  to  desire  it ;  but  I  told  her  I 
might  be  instrumental  to  put  an  end  to  her  mis- 
fortunes in  the  worid,  and  especially  to  the  mi- 
serable part  of  it,  which  was  her  present  load, 
provided  she  could  effectually  keep  her  own 
counsel,  and  never  let  the  particulars  come  out 
of  her  mouth,  and  that  from  the  day  she  did  she 
might  date  her  irrecoverable  ruin. 

Ibe  was  as  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  that 


part  as  I  was,  and  told  me  all  she  could  dalm  of 
me  would  be  only  to  deliver  her  from  her  present 
calamity,  that  she  was  not  able  to  support ;  and 
that  then,  if  I  pleased,  she  might  live  such  a  life 
as  that  she  might  apply  the  residue  of  what  time 
she  should  have  wholly  to  repentance ;  that  she 
was  willing  to  do  the  meanest  offices  in  the  world 
for  me ;  and  though  she  should  rejoice  to  hear 
that  I  would  forgive  her  former  life,  yet  that  she 
would  not  look  any  higher  than  to  be  my  servant 
as  long  as  she  lived,  and  in  the  meantime  I  n^lgfat 
be  satisfied  she  would  never  let  any  creatore  so 
much  as  know  that  I  bad  ever  seen  her  before. 

I  asked  her  if  die  was  willing  to  let  me  inio 
any  part  of  the  history  of  her  life  since  she  and  I 
parted,  but  I  did  not  insist  upon  it  otherwise  than 
as  she  thought  convenient.  Bhe  said,  as  her 
breach  with  me  began  first  in  folly  and  ended  in 
sin,  so  her  whole  life  afterward  was  a  continued 
series  of  calamity,  sin,  and  sorrow,  sin  and  shame, 
and  last  misery  ;  that  she  was  deluded  into  gay 
company,  and  to  an  expensive  way  of  living,  which 
betrayed  her  to  several  wicked  courses  to  support 
the  expenses  of  it ;  that  after  a  thousand  d^ 
tresses  and  difficulties,  being  not  able  to  maintain 
herself,  she  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

That  she  would  many  times  have  humbled 
herself  to  me  in  the  lowest  and  most  submissive 
manner  in  the  world,  being  sincer^  penitent  for 
her  first  crime,  but  that  she  never  could  hear  of 
me,  nor  which  way  1  was  gone ;  that  she  was  by 
that  means  so  abandoned  that  she  wanted  breads 
and  those  wants  and  distresses  brought  her  into 
bad  company  of  another  kind,  and  that  she  Ml 
in  among  a  gang  of  thieves,  with  whom.she  herded 
for  some  time,  and  got  money  enough  a  great 
while,  but  under  the  greatest  dread  and  tenor 
imaginable,  being  in  the  constant  fear  of  coming 
to  shame ;  that  afterwards,  what  she  feared  was 
come  upon  her,  and  for  a  very  trifling  attempt, 
in  which  she  was  not  principu  but  accidentslby 
concerned,  she  was  sent  to  this  phice.  She  told 
me  her  life  was  such  a  collection  of  various  for* 
tunes,  up  and  down,  in  plenty  and  in  misery,  in 
prison  and  at  liberty,  at  ease  and  in  torment,  that 
it  would  take  up  a  sreat  many  days  to  give  me  a 
history  of  it ;  that  I  was  come  to  see  the  end  of 
it,  as  I  had  seen  the  best  part  of  the  beginning ; 
that  1  knew  she  was  brought  up  tenderlv,  and 
fiured  delicately ;  but  that  now  she  was,  with  the 
prodigal,  brought  to  desire  husks  with  swine,  and 
even  to  want  that  supply.  Her  tears  flowed  so 
strongly  upon  this  discourse,  that  they  frequently 
interrupted  her,  so  that  she  could  not  go  oa 
without  difficulty,  and  at  last  could  not  go  on 
at  all ;  so  I  told  her  I  would  excuse  her  telliBg 
any  more  of  her  story  at  that  time ;  th&t  I  saw  H 
was  but  a  renewing  of  her  griei^  and  that  I  would 
rather  contribute  to  her  foigetting  what  was  past* 
and  desired  her  to  say  no  more  of  it,  so  I  broke 
off  that  part 

hi  the  meantime  I  told  her,  since  Providence 
had  thus  cast  her  upon  my  hands  again,  I  would 
take  care  that  she  diould  not  want,  and  that  she 
should  not  live  hardly  neither,  though  I  eoold 
go  no  farther  at  present ;  and  tiiius  she  parted  for 
that  time,  and  sne  continued  in  the  budness  of 
housekeeper,  only  that  to  ease  her  I  gave  her  an 
assistant ;  and  though  I  would  not  have  it  called 
so,  it  was  neither  more  nor  1ms  than  a  servant  Uk 
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wbH  on  her,  and  to  do  eveiTthing  for  her,  and  I 
told  her  too  that  it  was  to. 


CHAP.  XVIL 

MT  TC7TOK  FALLS  IN  LOVB  VITH  MT  QUONDAM  WIFB 
—DIFFICULTIES  THBMUPON — I  TARB  HB^  AGAIN 

TO    WIFB    MYSBLF A    RETKOSPBCT    ATTBNDBD 

WITH  DISAOEBBABLB   CONSBQUBNCBS-*a  FRBIGBT 
A. SLOOP,  AMD  BMBAEK  FOB  TBB  MADBIBA8. 

Aptbr  ^le  had  been  some  time  in  this  place  she 
recovered  her  spirits  and  grew  cheerful;  her 
&Uen  flesh  phimped  up,  and  the  sank  and  hollow 
pwts  filled  again;  so  that  she  begfan  to  recover 
something  of  that  brightness  and  chanting  coun- 
tenimee  which  was  once  so  very  agreeable  to  me ; 
tad  sometimes  I  could  not  help  having  warm 
deairea  towards  her,  and  of  taking  her  Sito  her 
Irst  ttation  again ;  but  there  were  many  diflBcul- 
ties  eoenrred,  which  I  could  not  get  over  a  great 
while. 

Bnt  fai  the  meantime  another  odd  accident 
happened,  which  put  me  to  a  very  great  diflSculty, 
and  more  than  I  could  have  thought  such  a  thing 
eoutd  be  capable  of;  my  tutor,  a  man  of  wit  and 
learning,  and  fhll  of  generous  principles,  who  was 
at  first  moved  with  compassion  for  the  misery  of 
this  gentiewoman,  and  even  then  thought  there 
were  some,  things  more  than  common  in  her,  as 
I  have  hinted.  Now  when,  as  I  say,  she  was  re- 
covered, and  her  sprightly  temper  restored  and 
comforted,  he  was  charmed  so  with  her  conversar 
tion  that,  in  short,  he  fell  in  love  with  her. 

I  hinted,  in  my  former  account  of  her,  that  she 
liad  a  charming  tongue,  wais  mistress  of  abundance 
of  wit,  and  she  sung  faicomparably  fine,  and  was 
perfectly  well  bred ;  these  m  remained  with  her 
still,  and  made  her  a  very  agreeable  person ;  and, 
in  short,  he  came  to  me  one  evening,  and  told 
me  that  he  came  to  ask  my  leave  to  let  him  marry 
the  housekeeper. 

I  was  exceedingly  perplexed  at  this  proposal, 
hot,  however,  I  gave  him  no  room  to  perceive 
that ;  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  had  considered  weU 
of  it  before  he  brought  it  so  Ikr  as  to  offer  it  to 
me,  and  supposed  tlmt  he  had  agreed  that  point 
so  that  I  had  no  consent  to  give,  but  as  she  had 
almost  four  years  of  her  time  to  eerve. 

He  answered,  '*  No,'*  he  paid  such  a  regard  to 
me  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  take  one  step 
in  sach  a  thing  without  my  knowledge,  and  as- 
tmed  me  he  had  not  so  much  as  mentioned  it  to 
her.  I  knew  not  what  answer  indeed  to  make  to 
him,  hot  at  last  I  resolved  to  put  it  off  from  my- 
self to  her,  because  then  I  should  have  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  her  bdforehand ;  so  I  told  him 
he  was  perfectly  firee  to  act  in  the  matter  as  be 
thought  fit;  that  I  could  not  say  either  one  thing 
or  another  to  it,  neithiBr  had  I  any  right  to 
meddle  in  it  As  to  serving  out  her  time  with  me, 
that  was  a  trifle,  and  not  worth  naming,  but  I 
lM^)ed  he  woidd  consider  well  every  circum- 
stance before  he  entered  upon  such  an  affhir  as 

He  toM  me  he  had  fUlly  considered  it  already, 
and  that  he  was  resolved,  seeing  I  was  not 
against  it,  to  have  her,  whatever  came  of  it,  for 
ba  believed  he  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive 
with  her.  Then  he  ran  oh  in  his  character  of  her, 
bow  clever  a  woman  she  was  in  the  management 


of  all  manner  of  business,  what  admirable  con* 
versation  Bh6  had,  what  a  wit,  what  a  memory, 
what  a  vast  share  of  knowledge,  and  the  like ; 
all  which  I  knew  to  be  the  truth,  and  yet  short 
of  her  iust  character  too ;  for  as  she  was  all  that 
formerly  when  she  wasmine,.  she  was  vastly  im- 
proved in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  was  all 
the  bright  part,  with  a  vast  addition  of  temper, 
prudence,  judgment,  and  all  that  she  formerly 
wanted. 

I  had  not  much  patience,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  till  I  saw  my  honest  housekeeper,  to 
oommuoicate  this  secret  to  her,  and  to  see  what 
course  she  would  steer  on  so  nice  an  occasion ; 
but  1  was  suddenly  taken  so  ill  with  a  cold,  which 
held  for  two  days,  that  I  could  not  stir  out  of 
doors ;  and  in  this  time  the  matter  was  all  done 
and  over,  for  my  tutor  had  gone  the  same  night 
and  made  his  attack,  but  was  coldly  received  at 
first,  which  very  much  surprised  him,  for  be  made 
no  doubt  to  haVe  her  consent  at  first  word ;  how* 
ever,  the  next  day  he  came  again,  and  again  the 
third  day,  when  finding  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
vet  that  she  could  not  think  of  anything  of  that 
kind,  she  told  him,  in  few  words,  that  she  thought 
herself  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  such  a  testi- 
mony of  his  respect  to  her,  and  should  have  em* 
braced  it  willingly,  as  anybody  would  suppose 
one  in  her  circumstances  should  do,  but  that  she 
would  not  abuse  him  so  much,  for  that  she  must 
acknowledge  to  him  she  was  under  obligations 
that  prevented  her,  that  was,  in  short,  that  she 
was  a  married  woman,  and  had  a  husband  alive. 

This  was  so  sincere,  but  so  eflectual  an  answer, 
that  he  could  have  no  room  to  reply  one  word  to 
it ;  but  that  he  was  ver>'  sorry,  and*  that  it  was  a 
very  great  affliction  to  him,  and  as  great  a  dis- 
appointment as  ever  he  met  with. 

The  next  day  after  he  had  received  this  re- 
pulse I  cume  to  the  plantation-house,  and,  send- 
ing for  the  housekeeper,  I  began  with  her.  and 
told  her  that  I  understood  she  would  have  a  very 
advantageous  proposal  made  to  her,  and  that  I 
would  have  her  consider  well  of  it,  and  then  told 
her  what  my  tutor  had  said  to  me. 

She  immediately  fell  a-crying,  at  which  I 
seemed  to  wonder  very  much.  "  0 1  sir,'*  says 
she,  "  how  can  you  name  such  a  thing  to  me  ?** 
I  told  her  that  1  could  name  it  the  better  to  her, 
because  I  had  beeu  married  myself  since  I  parted 
from  her.  "  Yes,  sir,**  says  she,  **  but  the  case 
alters ;  the  crime  being  on  my  side,  I  ought  not 
to  marry ;  but,**  says  she,  *'  that  is  not  the  reason 
at  all,  but  I  cannot  do  it**  I  pretended  to- press 
her  to  it  (though  not  sincerely,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge,  for  my  heart  had  turned  toward  her  for 
some  time,  and  I  had  fully  forgiven  her  in  my 
mind  all  her  former  conduct),  but,  I  say,  I  seemed 
to  press  her  to  it,  at  which  she  burst  out  in  a 
passion.  '*  No,  no,**  says  sho(  "  let  me  be  your 
slave  rather  than  the  best  man's  wife  in  the 
world.**  I  reasoned  with  her  upon  her  circum- 
stances, and  how  such  a  marriage  would  restore 
her  to  a  state  of  ease  and  plenty,  and  none  in  the 
world  might  ever  know  or  suspect  who  or  what 
she  had  been,  but  she  could  not  bear  it ;  but  with 
tears  again  raising  her  voice,  that  I  was  afraid 
she  would  be  heard.  "  I  beseech  you,**  says  she, 
"  do  not  speak  of  it  any  more ;  I  was  once  yours, 
and  1  will  never  belong  to  any  man  else  in  thef 
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world ;  let  me  be  as  I  am,  or  aay thing  else  you 
please  to  make  me,  but  not  a  wife  to  any  mau 
alive  but  yourself.'* 

I  was  so  moved  with  the  passion  she  was  in  at 
Speaking  this,  that  I  knew  not  what  I  said  or  did 
for  some  time ;  at  length  I  said  to  her,  **  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  you  had  not  long  ago  been  as  sin- 
cere as  you  are  now,  it  had  been  better  tor  us 
both ;  however,  as  it  is,  you  shall  not  be  forced 
to  anything  against  your  mind,  nor  shall  you  be 
the  worse  treated  for  refusing ;  but  how  inll  you 
put  him  off?  No  doubt  he  expects  you  will  re- 
ceive his  proposal  as  an  advantage,  and  as  he 
sees  no  further  into  your  circumstances,  so  it  is.*' 
**  Q  I  sir,"  says  she, ''  }  have  done  all  that  already ; 
he  has  his  answer,  and  is  fully  satisfied ;  he  wUl 
never  trouble  you  any  more  on  that  head ;"  and 
then  she  told  me  what  answer  she  had  g^ven  him. 

From  that  minute  I  resolved  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly take  her  again  to  be  my  wife  as  before ;  I 
thought  she  had  fully  made  me  amends  for  her 
former  ill  conduct,  and  she  deserved  to  be  for- 
given ;  and  so  indeed  she  did,  if  ever  woman  did, 
considering  also  what  dreadful  penance  she  had 
undergone,  and  how  long  she  had  lived  in  misery 
and  distress ;  and  that  providence  had,  as  it  were, 
cast  her  upon  me  again ;  and,  above  all,  had 
given  her  such  an  affection  to  me,  and  so  re- 
solved a  mind,  that  she  could  refuse  so  handsome 
an  offer  of  deliverance,  rather  than  be  iiarther 
separated  from  me. 

As  I  resolved  this  in  my  mind,  so  I  thought  it 
was  cruel  to  conceal  it  any  longer  from  her ;  nor, 
indeed,  could  I  contain  myself  any  longer,  but  1 
took  her  in  my  arms.  **  Well,'*  says  I,  "  you  have 
given  me  such  a  testimony  of  affection  in  this, 
that  I  can  no  longer  withstand ;  I  forgive  you  all 
that  ever  was  between  us  on  this  aocount ;  and 
^ince  you  wUl  be  nobody's  but  mine,  you  shall  be 
mine  again  as  you  were  at  first." 

But  this  was  too  much  for  her  the  other  way, 
and  now  she  was  so  far  overcome  with  my  yield- 
ing to  her,  that,  had  she  not  got  vent  to  her 
passion  by  the  most  vehement  crying,  she  must 
have  died  in  my  arms,  and  I  was  forced  to  let 
her  go,  and  set  her  down  a  chair,  where  she  cried 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  she  could  speak  a 
word. 

When  she  was  come  to  herself  enough  to  talk 
again,  I  told  her  we  must  consider  of  a  method 
how  to  bring  this  to  pass ;  and  that  it  must  not 
be  done  by  publishing  there  that  she  was  my 
wife  before,  for  that  would  expose  us  both,  but 
that  I  would  openly  marry  her  again.  This  she 
agreed  was  very  rational,  and  accordingly,  about 
two  months  after,  we  were  married  again,  and  no 
man  in  the  world  ever  eigoyed  a  better  wife,  or 
lived  more  happy  than  we  both  did  for  several 
years  after. 

And  now  I  began  to  think  my  fortunes  were 
settled  for  this  world,  and  1  had  nothing  before 
me  but  no  finish  a  life  of  Infinite  variety,  such  as 
mine  had  been,  with  a  comfortable  retreat,  being 
both  made  wiser  by  our  sufferings  and  difilculties, 
and  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  kind  of  life 
would  be  best  adapted  to  our  present  circum- 
stances, and  what  station  we  might  look  upon 
ourselves  to  be  most  completely  happy. 

But  man  is  a  shorUsighted  creature  at  best,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  that  of  fixing  his  own 


felicity,  or,  as  we  may  say,  chooring  fior  himselt 
One  would  have  thought,  and  so  my  wife  often 
suggested  to  me,  that  the  state  of  life  that  I  was 
now  in  was  as  perfectly  calculated  to  make  a  man 
completely  happy  as  any  private  station  in  the 
world  could  be.     We  had  an  estate  more  thaa 
sufficient,  and  daily  inereasiBg,  for  the  supporting 
any  state  or  figure  that  is  that  place  we  ooald 
propose  to  ourselves,  or  even  desire  t»  Kve  in. 
We  had  everything  that  was  pleasant  aad  ^grea- 
able,  withoQt  the  least  morufication  ia  any  dr- 
cumstances  of  it ;  every  sweet  tlui^  and  iwthiag- 
to  embitter  it ;  every  good»  and  no  mistofe  of 
evil  with  it ;  nor  any  gap  open  where  we  covid 
have  the  liast  apprehensions  of  any  evil  hreakiag 
out  upon  us ;  nor  indeed  was  it  easy  for  either  i 
us,  in  our  phlegmatic  melancholy  notions,  to  hsve 
the  least  imagination  how  anjrthing  disastroua 
could  happen  to  us  in  the  eommo*  eomaaef 
things,  unless  something  shooU  befiiJl  ua  out  of 
the  ordinary  way  of  providence,  or  of  its  arting 
in  the  world. 

But  an  unseen  mine  blew  op  all  this  appareal 
tranquillity  at  once ;  and,  though  it  did  aot  ra* 
move  my  affairs  then  from  me,  yet  it  effetituMj 
removed  me  from  them,  and  sent  me  a  wandering 
into  the  world  again ;  a  condition  full  of  haiaids 
and  always  attended  with  circumstances  danger- 
ous to  mankind,  while  he  is  left  to  choose  his  own 
fortunes,  and  be  guided  by  his  own  short-sighted 
measures. 

I  must  now  return  to  a  curcumstanoe  of  ray 
history  which  had  been  past  for  some  time,  and 
which  relates  to  my  conduct  while  1  was  last  in 
England. 

I  mentioned  how  my  faithful  wife  Moggy,  with 
her  tears  and  her  entreaties,  bad  prevailed  with 
me  not  to  play  the  madman,  and  openly  join  in 
the  rebellion  with  the  late  i.ord  Derweniwater 
and  his  partv  when  they  entered  Lancashire,  and 
thereby,  as  I  may  say,  saved  my  life.  But  my 
curiosity  prevailed  so  much  at  last,  that  I  gave 
her  the  slip  when  they  came  to  fVeston,  and  at 
least  thought  I  would  go  and  look  at  them,  and 
see  what  they  were  likdy  to  come  to. 

My  former  wife's  importunities,  as  above,  had 
indeed  prevailed  upon  mo  from  publicly  embark* 
ing  in  that  enterprise,  and  joining  openly  with 
them  in  arms ;  and  by  this,  as  i  have  observed, 
she  saved  my  life  to  be  sure,  because,  had  I  theo 
publicly  espoused  the  rebellion,  and  bad  l>eea 
known  to  have  been  among  them,  which  might 
have  been  as  fatal  to  mo  afterwards,  though  I  had 
not  been  taken  in  the  action  as  if  I  had. 

But  when  they  advanced  and  came  nearer  ta 
us  to  Preston,  and  there  appeared  a  greater  spirit 
amonff  the  people  in  their  favour,  my  old  doctor, 
who  1  mentioned  before,  who  was  a  Roudab 
priest,  and  had  married  us,  inspired  me  with  new 
zeal,  and  gave  me  no  rest  till  he  oblisedme,  with 
only  a  go<Ml  horse  and  arms,  to  join  them  the  day 
before  they  entered  Preston,  he  himself  vcntiviog 
in  the  same  posture  with  me. 

I  was  not  so  public  here  as  to  be  \eTy  weD 
known,  at  least  by  any  one  that  had  knowledsa 
of  me  in  the  country  where  I  lived ;  and  this  waa 
indeed  my  safety  afterward*  as  yon  will  soon 
hear ;  but  yet  I  was  known,  too,  among  the  men, 
especially  among  the  Scots,  with  some  of  whom 
I  had  been  acquainted  in  foreign  service ;  with 
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I  WW  toon  pnrtieulariy  coDveraont,  andf 
paned  for  a  Fkwich  officer.     I  talked  to  them  of , 
makiiq^  a  select  detadunent  to  defend  the  pan 
between  Preston  and  the  river  end  bridge,  upon 
maintaining  which,  as  I  insisted,  depended  the^ 
safety  of  the  wfaoie  party.  i 

It  was  with  some  wannth  that  I  spoke  of  that 
affiur,  and  as  i  paned  among  them,  I  say,  for  a 
French  officer  and  a  man  of  experience,  it  caused , 
several  debates  among  them ;  but  the  hint  was 
net  Mlowed,  as  is  well  known,  and  from  that 
moment  I  gave  them  all  up  as  lost,  and  Inedi- 
tated  nothing  hot  how  to  escape  fVom  them, 
wliieh  I  effocted  the  night  before  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  royal  cavaff y :  I  did  not  do 
this  without  great  diflBculty,  swlmroing  the  river 
Ribble  at  a  pliuse  where,  though  I  got  well  over,  yet 
Icottld  *ot  for  a  long  while  get  to  a  place  where  my 
horse  could  land  mma^,  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  ground  was  firm  enough  for  him  to  take  the 
land;  however,  at  length  1  got  on  shore,  and 
riffing  very  hard,  came  the  next  evening  in  sight 
of  my  own  dwelling ;  here,  after  lying  by  in  a 
wood  tiH  the  depth  of  night,  I  shut  my  horse  in  a 
little  kind  of  a  graveUpit  or  marUpit,  where  I 
soon  covered  him  with  earth  for  the  present,  and 
marching  all  alone,  I  came  about  two  in  the 
morning  to  my  house,  where  my  wife,  surprised 
with  joy  and  vet  terribly  fr^htened,  lot  me  in, 
and  ^en  I  took  immediate  measures  to  secure 
myself  upon  whatever  incident  might  happen, 
but  which,  as  things  were  ordered,  I  had  no  need 
to  make  use  of;  for  the  rebels  being  entirely  de- 
feated, and  either  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  I 
was  not  known  by  anybody. in  the  country  to 
have  been  among  them,  no,  nor  so  much  as  sus- 
pected ;  and  thus  I  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
tlM  most  dangerous  action,  and  most  foolishly 
easbarked  in,  of  any  that  I  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged in  before. 

ft  was  very  lucky  for  me  that  I  killed  and 
buried  ray  horse,  for  he  would  have  been  taken 
two  days  after,  and  would,  to  be  sure,  have  been 
known  by  those  who  had  seen  me  upon  him  at 
IVeston;  but  now,  as  none  knew  1  had  been 
abroad,  nor  any  such  circumstance  could  discover 
me,  I  kept  dose,  and  as  my  excursion  had  been 
shont,  and  I  had  not  been  missed  by  any  of  my 
neighbours,  if  anybody  came  to  speak  with  me, 
behold  I  was.  at  home. 

However,  I  was  not  thoroughly  easy  in  my 
mind,  and  secretly  wished  I  was  in  my  own 
dominions  in  Virginia,  to  which,  in  a  little  time, 
other  dreumstances  occurring,  1  made  prepara- 
tions to  remove  with  m>  whole  family. 

in  the  meantime,  as  above,  the  action  at 
Preston  happened,  and  the  miserable  people  sur- 
rendered  to  the  king's  troops ;  some  were  exe- 
cuted for  examples,  as  in  such  cases  is  usual,  and 
the  govemoBent  extending  mercy  to  the  multi- 
tude, they  were  kept  in  Chester  castle  and  other 
places  a  considerable  time,  till  they  were  disposed 
of,  some  one  way,  some  cmother,  as  we  shall  hear. 

Several  hundreds  of  them,  aiter  this,  were  at 
their  own  request  transported,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
expressed,  to  the  plantations,  that  is  to  say, 
sent  to  \1rginia  and  other  British  colonies,  to  be 
sold  after  the  usvaI  manner  of  condemned  crimi- 
nals, or,  as  we  call  them  there,  convicts,  to  serve 
m  fimited  time  in  the  coontry,  and  then  be  made 


Axemen  again;  some  of 'these  I  have  spoken  of 
above;  but  now,  to  my  no  little  uneasiness,  I 
found,  after  I  had  been  there  some  time,  two 
ships  arrived  wiUi  more  of  these  people  in  the 
same  river  where  all  my  plantations  lay. 

I  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  but  the  nrst  step  I 
took  was,  to  resolve  to  let  none  of  them  be  bought 
into  my  work  or  to  any  of  my  pUmtations ;  and 
this  I  did,  pretending  that  I  would  not  make 
slaves  every  day  of  unfortunate  gentlemen,  who 
fell  into  that  condition  for  their  zeal  to  thdr  party 
only,  and  the  like :  but  the  true  reason  was, 
that  I  expected  several  of  them  would  know  me, 
and  might  perhaps  betray  me,  and  make  it  pub- 
lic that  I  was  one  of  the  same  sort,  but  had 
made  my  escape,  and  so  I  might  be  brought  into 
trouble,  and  if  I  came  off  with  my.  life,  might 
have  all  my  effects  seized  on,  and  be  reduced  to 
misery  and  poverty  again  at  once,  all  which  I 
thought  I  had  done  enough  to  deserve. 

This  was  a  just  caution;  but,  as  I  foand 
quickly,  was  not  a  sufficient  one^  as  my  dreum- 
stances stood  for  my  safety ;  for  though  1  bought 
none  of  these  poor  men  myself,  yet  several  of  my 
ndghbours  did,  and  there  was  scarce  a  planta- 
tion near  me  but  had  some  of  them,  more  or  less, 
among  them;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  could  not 
peep  abroad  hardly,  but  I  was  in  danger  to  be 
seen,  and  known  too,  by  some  or  other  of  them. 

1  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  this  was  a  very 
uneasy  life  to  me,  and  such  that,  in  short,  I 
found  myself  utterly  unable  to  bear ;  for  I  was 
now  reduced  from  a  great  man,  a  magistrate,  a 
governor,  or  master  of  three  plantations,  and 
having  three  or  four  hundred  servants  at  mv 
I  command,  to  be  a  poor,  self-condemned  rebd, 
and  durst  not  show  my  face :  and  that  I  might 
with  the  same  safety,  or  rather  more,  have 
skulked  about  in  Lancashire  where  I  was, 
or  gone  up  to  London,  and  concealed  myself 
there  till  things  had  been  over;  but  now  the 
danger  was  come  home  to  me,  even  to  my  door, 
and  I  expected  nothing  but  to  be  informed 
against  every  day,  be  taken  up,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  irons,  and  have  all  my  plantations  sdzed 
on  as  a  forfeited  estate  to  the  crown. 

I  had  but  one  hope  of  safety  to  trust  to,  and 
that  was,  that  having  been  so  little  a  while  among 
them,  done  nothing  for  them,  and  passing  for  a 
stranger,  they  never  knew  my  name,  but  only  I 
was  called  the  French  colonel,  or  the  French 
officer,  or  the  French  gentleman,  by  most,  if  not 
by  all,  the  people  there ;  and  as  for  the  doctor 
that  went  with  me,  he  had  found  means  to  escape 
too,  though  not  the  same  way  that  I  did,  finding 
the  cause  not  likely  to  be  supported,  and  that  the 
king's  troops  were  gathering  on  all  sides  around 
them  like  a  cloud. 

But  to  return  to  myself ;  this  was  no  satisfac- 
tion to  me,  and  what  to  do  I  really  knew  not,  for 
I  was  more  at  a  loss  how  to  shift  in  such  a  dis- 
tressed case  as  this,  now  it  lay  so  close  to  me, 
than  ever  I  was  in  any  difficulty  in  my  life :  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  come  home,  and  make  a 
confidence  of  the  whole  affair  to  my  wife ;  and 
though  I  did  it  generously  without  conditions, 
yet  I  did  not  do  it  without  first  telling  her  how  I 
was  now  going  to  put  my  life  into  her  hands,  that 
she  might  have  it  in  her  power  to  pay  me  home 
for  all  that  she  might  think  had  been  hard  in  my 
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former  usage  of  her ;  and  that,  Id  short,  it  would 
be  in  her  power  to  deliver  me  up  into  the  hands 
of  my  enemies,  but  that  I  would  trust  her  gene- 
rosity OS  well  as  her  renewed  affection,  and  put 
all  upon  her  fidelity,  and,  without  any  more  pre- 
caution, I  opened  the  whole  thing  to  her,  and 
particularly  the  danger  I  was  now  in. 

A  faithful  counsellor  is  life  from  the  dead, 
gives  courage  where  the  heart  is  sinking,  and 
raiseft  the  mind  to  a  proper  use  of  means ;  and 
such  she  was  to  me,  mdeed,  upon  every  step  of 
this  afiair,  and  it  was  by  her  direction  that  I  took 
every  step  that  followea  fbr  the  extricating  my- 
self out  of  this  labyrinth. 

**  Come,  come,  my  dear,**  says  she,  *'  if  this  be 
all,  there  is  no  room  for  any  such  disconsolate 
doings  as  your  fears  run  you  upon  ;**  for  I  was 
immediately  for  selling  off  my  plantations  and  all 
my  stock,  and  embarking  myself  forthwith,  and 
to  get  to  Madeh'as,  or  to  any  place  out  of  the 
king's  dominions. 

But  my  wife  was  quite  of  another  opinion,  and 
encouraging  me  on  another  account,  proposed 
two  things,  either  my  freighting  a  sloop  with 
provisions  to  the  West  Indies,  and  so  taking  pas- 
sage Arom  thence  to  London,  or  letthig  her  go 
away  directly  for  England,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  king's  pardon,  whatever  it  might 
cost. 

I  inclined  to  the  last  proposal ;  for  though  I 
was  unhappily  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  wrong 
interest,  yet  I  had  always  a  secret  and  right 
notion  of  the  clemency  and  merciful  disposition 
of  his  majesty,  and,  had  I  been  in  England, 
should,  I  believe,  have  been  easily  persuaded  to 
have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet. 

*  But  going  to  England  as  I  was  circumstanced 
must  have  been  a  public  action,  and  I  must  have 
made  all  the  usual  preparations  for  it,  must  have 
appeared  in  public,  have  stayed  till  the  crop  was 
ready,  and  gone  away  in  form  and  state  as  usual, 
or  have  acted  as  if  sometbiuff  extraordinary  was 
the  matter,  and  have  filled  the  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple there  with  innumerable  suggestions  of  they 
knew  not  what. 

But  my  wife  made  all  this  easy  to  me  from  her 
own  invention ;  for,  without  acquainting  me  of 
anything  she  comes  merrily  to  me  one  morning 
before  I  was  up  -.  "  My  dear,**  says  she,  **  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  not  very  well 
this  morning.  I  have  ordered  Pennico  (that  was 
a  young  negro  girl  which  I  had  given  her)  to 
make  you  a  fire  in  your  chamber,  and  pray  lie 
still  where  you  are  a  while  till  it  is  done ;"  at  the 
same  instant  the  little  negro  came  in  with  the 
wood  and  a  pair  of  bellows,  &c.,  to  kindle  the 
fire,  and  my  wife  not  giving  me  time  to  reply, 
whispers  close  to  my  ear  to  lie  still  and  say 
nothing  till  she  came  up  again  to  me. 

I  was  thoroughly  frightened,  that  you  may  be 
sure  of,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  of  being  dis- 
covered, betrayed,  and  carried  to  England,  hanged, 
quartered,  and  all  that  was  terrible,  and  my  very 
heart  sunk  within  me;  she  percdved  my  dis- 
order and  turned  back,  assuring  me  there  was  no 
harm,  desired  me  to  be  easy  and  she  would  come 
back  again  presently  and  give  me  satisfiiction  in 
every  particular  that  I  could  desire ;  so  1  com- 
posed myself  as  well  as  I  could,  but  it  was  but  a 
little  while  that  I  could  bear  it,  and  I  sent  Fen- 


nioo  down  stairs  to  find  <mt  her  miitress»  and  tefl 
her  I  was  very  ill,  and  nust  speak  with  her  im- 
mediately, and  the  girl  was  scarce  out  of  tlie 
room  before  I  jumped  oat  of  bed  and  began  to 
dress  me,  that  I  might  be  ready  fbr  all  events. 

My  wife  was  as  good  as  lier  word,  and  was 
coming  up  as  the  girl  was  going  down.  **  I  see,** 
says  she,  **  you  want  patience,  but  pray  do  not  want 
government  of  yourself,  but  take  that  screen  be- 
fore your  hce,  and  go  to  the  window  and  see  if 
you  know  any  of  those  Scotchmen  that  are  ia 
the  yard,  for  there  are  seven  or  e%fat  of  them 
come  about  some  business  to  your  derk.** 

I  went  and  looked  through  the  screen,  and  saw 
the  Ihces  of  thenral  distinctly,  but  cooM  make 
nothhig  of  them,  other  than  that  they  were 
Scotchmen,  which  was  easy  -to  disoem ;  how- 
ever, it  was  no  satisfaction  to  roe  that  I  knew 
not  their  faces,  for  they  might  know  mine  fbr  ail 
that,  according  to  the  old  English  proverb,  **  that 
more  knows  Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Pool  knows ;" 
so  I  kept  close  in  my  chamber  till  I  undenvtood 
they  were  all  gone. 

After  this  my  wife  cansed  It  to  foe  given  oat  in 
the  house  that  I  was  not  well,  and  when  this  not 
being  well  had  lasted  three  or  ibur  days  I  had  my 
leg  wrapped  up  in  a  great  piece  of  flannel  and 
laid  upon  a  stool,  and  there  I  was  lame  of  the 
gout ;  and  this  served  ibr  about  six  weeks,  when 
my  wife  told  me  she  had  given  it  oat  that  my 
gout  was  rather  rheumatic  than  a  settled  goat, 
and  that  I  was  resolved  to  take  one  of  my  own 
sloops  and  go  to  Nevis  or  Antigua,  and  use  the 
hot  baths  there  for  my  cure. 

All  this  was  very  well,  and  I  approved  my 
wife'fe  contrivance  as  admirably  good,  both  to 
keep  me  within  doors  eight  or  ten  weeks  at  firrt, 
and  to  convey  me  away  afterwards  without  any 
extraordinary  bustle  to  be  made  about  It ;  bat 
siill  I  did  not  know  what  it  all  tended  to,  and 
what  the  design  of  it  all  was,  but  my  wifb  desired 
me  to  leave  that  to  her,  so  I  really  did,  and  she 
carried  it  all  on  with  a  prudence  not  to  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  after  she  had  wrapt  my  legs  in  flan- 
nel almost  three  months,  she  came  and  told  me 
the  sloop  was  ready  and  all  the  goods  put  on 
board.  **  And  now,  my  dear,**  says  she,  **  I  come 
to  tell  you  all  the  rest  of  my  design  ;  for,"  added 
she,  **  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  going  to 
kidnap  you  and  transport  you  from  Vii^^nia  as 
other  people  are  transported  to  it,  or  that  I  am 
going  to  get  yon  sent  away  and  leave  myself  in 
possession  of  your  estate ;  but  you  shall  find  me 
the  same  fldthful  creature  which  I  should  have- 
been  if  I  had  been  still  your  slave,  and  not  had 
any  hopes  of  being  youi  wife,  and  that  In  all  my 
scheme  which  I  have  laid  for  your  safety  in  this 
new  exigence,  I  have  not  proposed  your  going 
one  step  but  where  I  shall  go,  and  be  always  with 
you  to  assist  and  serve  you  on  all  occasions,  and 
to  take  my  portion  with  you  of  what  kind  soever 
our  lot  may  be." 

This  was  so  generous  and  so  handsome  a  de^ 
claration  of  her  fidelity,  and  so  great  a  token  too 
of  tJbe  ffoodness  of  her  judgment  In  considering 
of  the  things  which  were  before  ber,  and  of  what 
my  present  circumstances  called  for,  that  trmn 
that  time  forward  I  gave  myself  cheerfully  up  to 
her  management,  without  any  hesitation  in  the 
least,  and,  after  id>out  ten  days'  preparaHon,  we 
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embarked  in  a  laige  sloop  of  my  own  of  about 
sixty  toDs. 

I  should  have  mentioned  here  that  I  had  still 
cay  faithful  tutor  (as  I  called  him)  at  the  head  of 
my  afi'airs ;  and,  as  he  knew  whom  to  correspond 
with,  and  how  to  manage  the  conrespondence  in 
England,  we  left  all  that  part  to  him  m  I  had 
done  before,  and  I  did  this  with  a  full  satisfaction 
in  bis  ability  as  well  as  in  his  integ^ty:  it  is 
true  he  had  been  a  little  chagrined  in  that 
afGur  of  my  wife,  who,  as  I  hinted  before,  had 
married  me  after  telling  him,  in  answer  to  bis 
solicitations,  that  she  h»d  a  husband  alive. 

Now,  though  this  was  literally  truoi  yet,  as  it 
was  a  secret  not  fit  to  be  opened  to  him,  I  was 
obliged  to  put  him  off  with  other  reasons  as  well 
as  I  could,  perhaps  not  much  to  the  purpose, 
and  perhaps  not  much  to  his  satisfaction,  so  that 
I  reckoned  he  looked  on  himself  as  not  very 
kindly  used  several  ways. 

But  he  began  to  get  over  H  and  to  be  easy, 
especially  at  our  going  away,  when  he  found 
that  the  trust  of  everything  was  still  left  in  his 
hands  as  it  was  before. 

When  my  wife  had  thus  communicated  every 
thing  of  the  voyage  to  me,  and  we  began  to  be 
ready  to  go  off,  she  came  to  me  one  morning, 
and,  w^  tier  usual  dieerfulness,  told  me  she 
now  eame  to  t^  me  the  rest  of  her  measures  for 
tbe  ooinpletiiig  my  deliverance;  and  this  was, 
that  while  we  made  this  trip,  as  she  called  it,  to 
the  hot  springs  at  Nevis,  she  would  write  to  a 
particular  friend  at  London,  whom  she. could  de- 
pend lipon,  to  try  to  get  a  pardon  for  a  person 
on  account  of  the  late  rebellion,  with  all  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes  which  my  case  was  attended  with : 
viz.,  of  having  acted  nothing  among  them,  but 
being  three  days  in  the  place;  and,  while  we 
were  thus  absent,  she  did  not  question  but  to 
have  an  answer,  which  she  would  direct  to  come 
so  many  ways  that  we  would  be  sure  to  have  the 
Gist  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  th^  vessels 
could  go  and  come;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
expense  should  be  very  small,  for  she  would  have 
an  answer  to  the  grand  question  Brst,  whether  it 
oottid  be  obtained  or  no,  and  then  an  account 
of  the  expense  of  it,  so  that  I  might  judge  for 
myself  whether  I  would  part  with  the  needful 
som  or  no,  before  any  money  was  disbursed 
on  my  account. 

I  could  not  but  be  thoroughlv  satisfied  with 
her  contrivance  in  this  particular,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  add  to  it  but  that  I  would  not  have 
her  limit  her  fnend  so  strictly,  but  that,  if  he 
saw  the  way  clear,  and  that  he  was  sure  to 
obtain  it,  he  should  go  through  stitch  with  it,  if 
vritbin  the  eapense  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  hun* 
dred  pounds,  and  that,  upon  advice  of  its  being 
practicable,  he  should  have  bills  payable  by  such 
a  person  on  delivery  of  the  warrant  for  the 
thing. 

To  fortify  this  I  enclosed  in  her  packet  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  my  correspondents,  wnom  I  could 
particularly  trust,  with  a  credit  for  the  money 
on  such  and  such  conditions;  but  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  my  wife*s  correspondence  was 
soch  as  prevented  all  the  expense,  and  yet  I  had 
the  wished-fbr  security  as  if  it  had  been  all  paid, 
as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

All  these  things  being  fixed  to  our  mindi»  and 


all  things  left  behind  in  good  posture  of  settle- 
ment as  usual,  we  embarked  together  and  put  to 
sea,  having  the  opportunity  of  an  English  man- 
of-war  being  on  the  coaist  in  pursuit  of  ike 
pirates,  and  who  was  just  then  standing  away 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  told  us  he 
would  sec  us  safe  as  far  as  New  Providence  or 
the  Bahama  Islands. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

WB  ABB   CHASED  BY  A  BRIOANTINE  AND  SLOOP,  PRI- 

VATBER8 DUBING    THB     CHA8B    TIIET    DI8COVBB 

AN  ENGLISH  MAN-OP-WAB,  AND  SHBBB  OFF — AR- 
BIVB  SAFE  AT  ANTIGUA — MT  WIFE  BBTUBNS  TO 
VIRGINIA    IN    THE    SLOOP,   TO    WAIT    NEWS    FBOM 

>    BNGLAND THB  VESSEL  RETURNS    GUTTED  OB  ITS 

CARGO  BT  PIRATES,  BUT  WITH  NEWS  OF  MT  DE- 
LI VEBANCE — TBANSACTIONS  ON  MT  VOYAGE  TO 
VIBGINIA. 

And  DOW  having  fair  weather  and  a  pleasant 
voyage,  and  my  flannels  taken  off  my  legs,  I 
must  hint  a  little  what  cargo  I  had  with  me ; 
for,  as  my  circumstances  were  very  good  in  that 
country,  so  I  did  not  go  such  a  voyage  as  this, 
and  with  a  particular  reserve  of  fortunes  what- 
ever might  aiterward  happen,  withoot  a  sufficient 
cargo  for  our  support,  and  whatever  exigence 
might  happen. 

'Our  sloop,  as  I  said,  was  of  about  60  or  70 
tons ;  and  as  tobacco,  which  is  the  general  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  was  no  merchandise  at  Ne- 
vis, that  is  to  say,  for  a  great  quantity,  so  we 
carried  very  little,  but  loaded  the  sloop  with 
com,  pease,  meal,  and  some  barrels  of  pork,  and 
an  excellent  cargo  it  was,  most  of  it  being  the 
produce  of  my  own  planiation ;  we  took  also  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  with  us  in  Spanish 
gold,  which  was,  as  above,  not  for  trade,  but  for 
all  events :  I  also  ordered  another  sloop  to  be 
hired,  and  to  be  sent  after  me,  loaden  with  tbe 
same  goods,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  advice 
from  me  that  I  was  safe  arrived. 

We  came  to  the  latitude  of  the  island  of  An- 
tigua, which  was  very  near  to  that  of  Nevis,  whi- 
ther we  intended  to  go  on  the  eighteenth  day 
after  ou^  passing  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  but  had 
no  sight  of  the  island ;  only  our  master  said  he 
was  sure,  if  he  stood  the  same  course  as  he  then 
was,  and  the  gale  held,  I  say  he  told  me  he  was 
sure  he  should  make  the  island  in  less  than  five 
hours*  sail ;  so  he  stood  on  fair  for  the  islands : 
however,  his  account  had  failed  him,  for  we  held 
on  all  the  evening,  made  no  land,  and  likewise  all 
night,  when,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  we  dis- 
covered, from  the  top-mast  head,  a  brigantine 
and  a  sloop  making  sail  after  us,  at  the  distance 
of  about  six  leagues,  fair  weather,  and  the  wind 
fresh  at  S.  £. 

Our  master  soon  understood  what  they  were, 
and  came  down  into  the  cabin  to  me,  to  let  me 
know  it ;  I  was  much  surprised,  you  may  be  sure, 
at  the  danger,  but  my  poor  wife  took  from  me 
all  the  concern  for  myself  to  take  care  of  her, 
for  she  was  frightened  to  that  degree  that  I 
thought  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  keep 
life  in  her. 

'While  we  were  thus  under  the  first  hurry  and 
surprise  of  the  thing,  suddenly  another  noise 
from  the  deck  called  us  up  to  look  out,  and  that 
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was,  land  I  land !  The  master  and  I  (for  by 
this  time  I  had  gotten  out  of  my  cabin)  ran  upon 
the  deck,  and  there  we  saw  the  state  of  our  case 
verj  plain ;  the  two  rogues  that  stood  after  us 
laid  on  all  the  canvass  they  could  carry,  and 
crowded  after  us  amafn  ;  but  at  the  distance,  as 
I  have  said,  of  about  six  leagues,  rather  more 
than  less ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  discovered 
lay  about  nine  leagues  right  a-head ;  so  that  if 
the  pirates  could  gain  on  us,  so  as  to  sail  three 
feet  for  our  two,  it  was  evident  thev  would  be  up 
with  us  before  we  could  make  the  island ;  if  not, 
we  should  escape  them  and  get  in;  but  even 
then  we  had  no  great  hope  to  do  any  more  than 
to  run  the  ship  ashore  to  save  our  lives ;  and  so, 
stranding  our  vessel,  spoil  both  sloop  and  cargo. 

When  we  were  making  this  calculation,  our 
master  came  in  cheerfully,  and  told  me  he  had 
crowded  on  more  sail,  and  found  the  sloop  carried 
it  very  well,  and  that  he  did  not  find  the  rogues 
gained  much  upon  us,  and  that  especially,  If  one 
of  them  did  not,  that  was  the  sloop,  he  found  he 
could  go  away  fh>m  the  brlgontine  as  he  pleased. 
Thus  we  gave  them  what  they  call  a  stem  chase, 
and  they  worked  hard  to  come  up  with  us  till 
towards  noon,  when  on  a  sudden  they  both  stood 
away  and  gave  us  over,  to  our  g^at  satisfaction, 
you  may  be  sure. 

We  did  not,  it  seems,  so  easily  see  the  oecadon 
of  our  deliverance  as  the  pirate  did ;  for  while 
we  went  spooning  away  large  with  the  wind  for 
one  of  the  islands,  with  those  two  spurs  in  our 
heels,  that  is,  with  the  two  thieves  at  our  sterns, 
there  lay  an  English  man-of-war  in  the  road  of 
Nevis,  which  was  the  same  island  from  whence 
they  espied  the  pirates,  but  the  land  lying  be- 
tween, we  could  not  see  them. 

As  the  man-of-war  discovered  them,  she  im- 
mediately  slipped  her  cable,  and  put  herself  un- 
der sail  in  chase  of  the  rogues,  and  they  as  soon 
perceived  her ;  and,  being  windward,  put  them- 
selves upon  a  wind  to  escape  her ;  and  thus  we 
were  delivered,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  we  knew 
who  was  our  deliverer,  seeing  the  man  of  war 
stretch  a-head  clear  of  the  island,  and  stand  di- 
rectly after  the  pirates,  who  now  crowded  from 
us  as  fast  as  thev  crowded  after  us  before,  and 
thus  we  got  safe  into  Antigua,  after  the  terrible 
apprehension  we  had  been  in  of  being  taken ; 
our  apprehensions  of  being  taken  now  were  much 
more  than  they  would  nave  been  on  board  a 
loaden  ship  from  or  to  London,  where  the  most 
they  ordinarily  do  is  to  rifle  the  ship,  take  what 
is  valuable  and  portable,  and  let  her  £^ ;  but 
ours  being  but  a  sloop,  and  all  our  loading  being 
good  provisions,  such  as  they  wanted,  to  be  sure, 
for  their  ship's  store,  they  would  certainly  have 
carried  us  away,  ship  and  all,  taken  out  the  cargo 
and  the  men,  and,  perhaps,  have  set  the  sloop  on 
fire ;  so  that^  as  to  our  ciu^o  of  gold,  it  had  been 
inevitablv  lost,  and  we  hurried  away,  nobody 
knows  where,  and  used  as  such  barbarous  fellows 
are  wont  to  use  such  innocent  people  as  fall  into 
their  hands. 

But  we  were  now  out  of  their  hands,  and  had 
the  satisfaction,  a  few  days  after,  to  hear  that  the 
man-of-war  pursued  them  so  close,  notwithstand- 
ing they  changed  their  course  in  the  night,  that 
the  next  day  they  were  obliged  to  separate,  and 
shift  for  themselves ;  so  the  man-of-war  took  one 


of  them,  namely,  the  brigantine,  and  oarried 
into  Jamaica ;  but  the  other,  viz.  the  sloop, 
her  escape. 

Being  arrived  here,  we  presently  disposed  of 
our  cargo,  and  at  a  tolerably  fl;ood  prioe ;  and  now 
the  question  was,  what  I  shoiud  do  next  ?  I  looked 
upon  myself  to  be  safe  here  from  the  fears  I  had 
been  under  of  being  discovered  as  a  rebel,  and  so 
indeed  I  was ;  but  having  been  now  absent  five 
months,  and  having  sent  the  ship  back  with  a 
cargo  of  mm  and  molasses,  which  I  knew  waa 
wantiDff  in  my  plantations,  I  received  the  same 
vessel  back  in  return,  loaden,  as  at  first,  witb 
provisiona 

With  this  cargo*  my  wife  received  a  packet  fktMS 
Lfondon,  from  the  person  whom  she  had  em- 
ployed (as  above)  to  solicit  a  pardon,  who  very 
honestly  wrote  to  her,  that  he  would  not  be  ao 
unjust  to  her  friend,  whoever  he  was,  as  to  pni 
him  to  any  expense  for  a  private  solicitation ;  for 
that  he  was  very  well  assured  that  his  miyesty 
had  resolved,  fW)m  his  own  native  disposition  to 
acts  of  clemency  and  mercy  to  his  subjects,  to 
grant  a  general  pardon,  with  some  few  exceptions 
to  persons  extraordinary,  and  he  h<4>ed  her  friend 
was  none  of  the  extraordinary  persons  to  be  ex- 
cepted. 

This  was  a  kind  of  life  from  the  dead  to  us 
both,  and  it  was  resolved  that  my  wife  shoold  go 
back  in  the  sloop  directly  to  Viiginia»  where  A» 
should  wait  the  good  news  from  England*  and 
should  send  me  an  account  of  It  as  soon  as  sbe 
received  it. 

Accordingly,  she  went  back,  and  came  safe  with 
the  sloop  and  cai^  to  our  plantation,  from 
whence,  after  aboye  four  months'  expectation,  be- 
hold the  sloop  came  to  me  again,  but  empty,  and 
gutted  of  all  her  carso,  except  about  100  sacks  of 
unground  malt  which  the  pirates  (not  knowing 
how  to  brew)  knew  not  what  to  do  with,  and  so 
had  left  in  her.  However,  to  my  infinite  satisfec* 
tion,  there  was  a  packet  of  letters  from  my  wife^ 
with  another  to  her  from  England,  as  well  one 
from  her  inend,  as  onefh)m  my  own  correspond- 
ent ;  both  of  them  intimating  that  the  king  had 
signed  an  act  of  grace,  that  is  to  say,  a  general 
free  pardon,  and  sent  me  copies  of  the  act,  wherein 
it  was  manifest  I  was  fuUy  included. 

And  here  let  me  hint,  that,  having  now,  as  it 
were,  received  my  life  at  the  hands  of  Kiqg 
George,  and  in  a  manner  so  satisfying  as  h  was 
to  me,  it  made  a  generous  convert  of  me,  and  I 
became  sincerely  given  to  the  interest  of  King 
George ;  and  this  from  a  principle  of  gratitude* 
and  a  sense  of  my  obligation  to  bis  ni^esty  lor 
my  life ;  and  it  has  continued  ever  since,  and  wiO 
certainly  remain  with  me  as  long  as  any  sense  of 
honour,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitiule,  reinains  with 
me.  I  mention  this  to  hint  how  fiu*,  in  sock 
cases,  justice  and  duty  to  ourselves  ooBsmands 
us ;  namely,  that  to  those  who  graciously  give 
us  our  lives  when  it  is  in  their  power  to  Ule 
them  away,  those  lives  are  a  debt  ever  after,  and 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  their  service  and  in- 
terest as  long  as  any  of  the  powers  of  life  rsmain ; 
for  gratitude  is  a  debt  that  never  ceaaes  while 
the  benefit  received  remains ;  and  if  mv  prinoe 
ttas  given  me  my  life,  I  can  never  pay  the  debt 
fully,  unless  such  a  circumstance  as  this  shookl 
happen — that  the  prineels  life  abould  be  In  my 
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power,  and  I^smwroiuly  preserved  it ;  and  yet, 
ndUier  would  Hie  obligation  be  paid  then,  be- 
cane  the  cases  would  differ ;  thos,  that  my  pre- 
serving the  life  of  my  prince  was  my  natursd  daty, 
whereas  the  prince  on  his  side  (my  life  being  for- 
feited to  him)  had  no  motive  but  mere  demency 
and  beneficence. 

Perhaps  this  principle  may  not  please  all  that 
read  it ;  but,  as  I  have  resolved  to  guide  my  ac- 
tions ia  things  of  such  a  nature  by  the  rules  of 
strict  virtue  and  principles  of  honour,  so  I  must 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule  of  honour  that  a  man  having 
once  forfeited  his  life  to  the  justice  of  his  prince 
and  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  receivmg  it 
back  as  a  bounty  from  the  grace  of  his  sovereign, 
such  a  man  can  never  lift  up  his  hand  again 
against  that  prince  without  a  forfeiture  of  his 
virtoe,  and  an  irreparable  breach  of  his  honour 
and  duty,  and  deserves  no  pardon  after  it,  either 
from  God  or  man.  But  all  this  is  a  digression ; 
I  leave  it  as  a  sketch  of  the  laws  of  honour, 
imprinted  by  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  breast  of  a 
soldier,  oi  a  man  of  honour,  and  which,  I  believe, 
all  impartial  persons,  who  understand  what  honour 
means,  wih  subscribe  ta 

But  I  reti^m  now  to  my  present  circumstances ; 
my  wife  was  gone,  and,  with  her,  all  my  good 
fi>rtune  and  success  in  business  seemed  to  have 
Affaaken  me ;  and  I  had  another  scene  of  misery 
to  go  through  after  I  had  thought  that  all  my 
misfortunes  were  over  and  at  an  end. 

My  sloop,  as  I  have  told  you,  arrived,  but 
having  met  i4ith  a. pirate  rogue  in  the  Gulf  of 
F1ori£i,  they  took  ner  first,  then,  finding  her 
CBigo  to  be  all  eatables,  which  they  always  want, 
they  gutted  her  of  all  her  loading  except  (as  I 
have  said)  about  100  sacks  of  malt,  which  they 
reaDy  knew  not  what  to  do  with ;  and,  whidi  was 
•tfll  worse,  they  took  all  the  men,  except  the 
master  and  two  boys,  whom  they  left  onboard, 
just  to  run  the  vessel  into  Antigua,  where  they 
said  they  were  bound. 

But  the  most  valuable  part  of  mv  cargo,  viz.  a 
packet  of  letters  from  England,  those  they  left, 
to  my  inexpressible  comfort  and  satisfiiction ; 
and  particularly  that  by  those  I  saw  my  way 
open  to  return  to  my  wife  and  to  my  plants^ 
tions,  firom  which  I  promised  myself  never  to 
wander  any  more.    ' 

hi  order  to  this,  I  now  embarked  m3r8elf,  and 
all  my  effects,  on  board  the  sloop,  resolving  to 
Bail  directly  to  the  mpes  of  Virginia.  My  captain, 
beating  it  up  to  reach  the  Bahama  channel,  had 
not  been  two  days  at  sea,  but  we  were  overtaken 
with  a  violent  storm,  which  drove  us  so  far  upon 
the  coast  of  Florida,  as  that  we  twice  struck 
upon  the  shore,  and  bad  we  struck  a  third  time, 
we  had  been  inevitably  lost.  A  day  or  two  after 
that,  the  storm  abating  a  little,  we  kept  the 
tea,  but  found  the  wind  blowrog  so  strong 
ai^aJnst  our  passing  the  gulf,  and  the  sea  going 
ao  high,  we  could  not  hold  it  any  longer ;  so  we 
were  forced  to  bear  away,  and  make  what  shift 
we  could ;  in  which  distress,  the  fifth  day  after, 

we  made  land,  but  found  it  to  be  Cape , 

the  north-west  part  of  the  isle  of  Cuba.  Here 
we  found  ourselves  under  a  necessity  to  run  in 
oiideT  the  land  for  shelter,  though  we  bad  not 
come  to  an  anchor,  so  we  had  not  touched  the 
Kkotg  of  Spate^s  territories  at  all.     However,  in 


the  morning,  we  were  surrounded  with  five 
Spanish  barks  or  boats,  such  as  they  call  barcos 
lonffos,  full  of  men ;  who  instantly  boarded  us, 
took  us,  and  carried  us  into  the  Havannah,  the 
most  considerable  port  belonging  to  the  Spaniaids 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Here  the  sloop  was  immediately  seized,  and  in 
consequence  plundered,  as  any  one  that  knows  the 
Spaniards,  especially  in  that  country,  will  easily 
guess.  Our  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent 
to  the  common  gaol ;  and  as  for  myself  and  the 
captain,  we  were  carried  before  the  Alcaide 
Mayor,  or  intendant  of  the  place,  as  criminals. 

I  spoke  Spanish  very  well,  having  served  under 
the  King  of  Spain  in  Italy,  and  it  stood  me  in 
good  stead  at  this  time ;  for  I  so  effectually  argued 
the  injustice  of  their  treatment  of  me,  that  the 
governor,  or  whatever  I  ought  to  call  him,  frankly 
owned  they  ought  not  to  have  stopped  me,  see- 
ing I  was  in  the  open  sea,  pursuing  my  voyage, 
and  offering  no  offence  to  anybody,  and  had  not 
landed,  or  offered  to  land,  upon  any  part  of  hia 
Catholic  majesty's  dominions,  till  I  was  brought 
as  a  prisoner. 

It  was  a  great  favour  that  I  could  obtain  thus 
much ;  but  I  found  it  easier  to  obtain  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  I  had  received  wrong,  than 
to  get  any  satisfaction  for  that  wrong,  ana  much 
less  was  there  any  hope  or  prospect  of  restitu- 
tion. And  I  was  let  know,  that  1  was  to  wait 
till  an  account  could  be  sent  to  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  and  orders  could  be  received  back  fiiom 
him  how  to  act  in  the  affkir. 

I  could  easily  foresee  what  all  this  tended  to^ 
namely,  to  a  confiscation  of  the  ship  and  goods 
by  the  ordinary  process  at  the  place ;  and  that 
my  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico  was  but  a  pretended  representation  of 
things  to  him  from  the  corregidor,  or  judge  of 
the  place. 

However,  I  had  no  remedy  but  the  old  insig- 
nificant thing  called  patience;  and  this  1  was 
better  furnished  with,  beeause  1  did  not  so  much 
value  the  loss  as  I  made  them  believe  I  did ;  my 
greatest  apprehensions  were,  that  they  would  de- 
tain me,  and  keep  me  as  a  prisoner  for  life,  and 
perhaps  send  me  to  their  mines  in  Peru,  as  they 
have  done  many,  and  pretended  to  do  to  all  that 
come  on  shore  in  their  dominions,  how  great 
soever  the  distresses  may  have  been  which  have 
brought  them  thither,  and  which  have  been  the 
reason  why  others,  who  have  been  forced  on 
shore,  have  committed  all  manner  of  violence 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  their  turn;  resolving, 
however  dear  they  sold  their  lives,  not  to  fall 
into  their  hands. 

But  I  got  better  quarter  among  them  than 
that  too,  which  was  (as  I  have  said)  much  of  it 
owinff  to  my  speaking  Spanish,  and  to  my  tell- 
ing them  how  I  had  fought  on  so  many  occasions 
in  the  quarrel  of  his  Catholic  majesty  in  Italy ; 
and,  by  great  good  chance,  I  had  the  King  of 
France's  commi^ion  for  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Irish  brigade  in  my  pocket,  where  it  was  men- 
tioned that  the  said  brigade  was  then  serving  in 
the  srmies  of  France,  under  the  orders  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  in  Italy. 

I  failed  not  to  talk  up  the  gallantry  Ifcnd  per- 
sonal bravery  of  his  Catholic  migesty  on  all  oc- 
casiotts,  and  particulariy  in  many  battles  where 


(by  the  way)  hi3  majesty  bad  never  been  at  all, 
and  in  some  where  I  had  never  been  myself ;  bnt 
I  found  I  talked  to  people  who  knew  nothing;  of 
the  matter,  and  so  anything  went  down  with 
them,  if  it  did  bat  praise  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
talk  big  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  of  which,  God 
knows,  there  was  not  one  regiment  in  the  army, 
at  least -while  I  was  there. 

However,  this  way  of  managing  myself  obtain- 
ed me  the  liberty  of  the  place,  upon  my  parole 
that  I  would  not  attempt  an  escape ;  and  I  ob- 
tained also,  which  was  a  great  favour,  to  have 
200  pieces  of  eight  allowed  me  out  of  the  sale  of 
my  cai^,  for  subsistence,  till  I  could  negotiate 
my  affairs  at  Mexico ;  as  for  my  men,  they  were 
maintained  as  prisoners  at  the  public  charge. 

Well,  after  several  months*  solicitation  and  at- 
tendance, all  I  could  obtain  was,  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  ship  and  cargo  con6scated,  and  my 
poor  sailors  in  a  fair  way  to  be  sent  to  the  mines. 
The  last  I  begged  off,  upon  condition  of  paying 
800  pieces  of  eight  for  their  ransom,  and  navtng 
them  set  on  shore  at  Antigua,  and  my setf  to  remain 
hostage  for  the  payment  of  the  said  900  pieces  of 
eight,  and  for  200  pieces  of  eight,  which  I  had 
already  had,  and  for  SOO  pieces  of  eight  more  for 
my  own  ransom,  if^  upon  a  return  fh>m  Mexico, 
the  sentence  of  con6scalion,  as  above,  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  viceroy. 

These  were  hard  articles  indeed,  but  I  was  for- 
ced to  submit  to  them :  nor,  as  my  circumstances 
were  above  all  such  matters  as  these  as  to  sub- 
stance, did  I  lay  it  much  to  heart ;  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  lay  in  my  way  was,  that  I  knew  not 
how  to  correspond  with  my  firiends  in  any  part  of 
the  worid,  or  which  way  to  supply  myself  with 
necessaries,  or  with  money  fbr  the  payment  I  bad 
agreed  to :  the  Spaniards  being  so  tenacious  of 
their  ports,  that  they  allowed  nobody  to  come  on 
shore,  or  indeed  near  the  shore,  fh)m  any  part  of 
the  world,  upon  pain  of  seizure  and  confiscation, 
as  hod  been  my  case  already. 

Upon  this  difficulty  I  beg^  to  reason  with  the 
oorregidor,  and  tell  him  that  he  put  things  upon  us 
that  were  Impossible,  and  that  were  inconsistent 
with  the  customs  of  nations ;  that  if  a  man  was  a 
prisoner  at  Algiers,  they  would  allow  him  to  write 
to  his  firiends  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  would  admit 
the  person  that  brought  it  to  come  and  go  free,  as 
a  public  person ;  and  if  they  did  not,  no  treaty 
eould  be  carried  on  for  the  ransom  of  a  slave,  nor 
the  conditions  be  perfbrmed  when  they  are  agreed 
upon. 

I  brought  it  then  down  to  my  own  case,  and 
desired  to  know,  upon  supposition  that  I  might, 
within  the  time  limited  in  that  agreement,  have 
the  sums  of  money  ready  for  the  ransom  of  my 
men  and  of  myself,  how  i  should  obtain  to  have 
notice  given  me  of  it,  or  how  it  should  be 
brought,  seeing  the  very  persons  bringing  that  no- 
tice, or  afterwards  presuming  to  bring  the  money, 
might  be  liable  to  be  seized  and  confiscated  as  I 
had  been,  and  the  money  itself  be  taken  as  a 
second  prize,  without  redeeming  the  first. 

Though  this  was  so  reasonable  a  request,  that  it 
could  not  be  withstood  in  point  c^  argument,  yet 
the  Spa^jard  shrunk  his  head  into  his  shoulders, 
and  said,  they  had  not  power  sufficient  to  act  hi 
such  a  case ;  that  the  king's  laws  were  so  severe 
against  the  suffering  any  strangers  to  set  thefa^  foot 


on  his  Catholic  majesty's  dominions  in  America, 
and  they  could  not  dispense  with  the  least  tittle  <^ 
them  without  a  particular  asslento  (as  they  (Milled 
it)  from  the  oonsulado,  or  chamber  of  commerce, 
at  Seville,  or  a  command  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 

*<  How  I  Seignior  Corregidor,"  said  I,  with  some 
warmth,  and,  as  it  were,  with  astonishment, "  hare 
you  not  authority  enough  to  sign  a  passport  for  an 
agent,  or  ambassador,  to  come  on  shore  here,  from 
any  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  govemort  In 
these  parts,  under  a  white  flag,  or  flag  of  truce,  to 
speak  with  the  governor  of  this  place,  or  with  any 
other  person  in  the  king's  name,  on  the  subject  of 
such  business  as  the  governor  may  have  to  eoramu- 
nicate?  Why,**  said  I,  *'if  you  cannot  do  that, 
you  cannot  act  according  to  the  law  of  nations." 

He  shook  his  head,  but  still  said,  no,  he  could 
not  do  even  so  much  as  that ;  but  here  one  of  the 
military  governors  put  in  and  oppMed  him,  and 
the^  two  differed  warmly ;  Uie  fint  insisting  that 
their  orders  were  deficient  in  that  particuUu*;  bot 
the  other  said,  that,  as  they  were  bound  up  to 
them,  it  could  not  be  in  their  power  to  act  other* 
wise,  and  that  they  were  answerable  for  the  ill 
conseouences. 

**  Well  then,**  says  the  governor  to  the  oorregi- 
dor, "  now  you  have  kept  this  Englishman  as  hos- 
tage for  the  ransom  of  the  men  that  you  have  dis- 
missed, suppose  he  tells  you  the  money  is  ready, 
either  at  such,  or  such,  or  such  a  place,  how  riuul 
he  bring  it  hither  ?  Tou  will  tak^  all  the  people 
prisoners  that  offer  to  bring  it;  what  must  he  do? 
If  you  say  you  will  send  and  fetch  it,  what  secii- 
rity  shall  he  have  that  he  shall  have  his  liberty 
when  it  is  paid  you  ?  And  why  should  be  tnnt 
vou  so  far  as  to  pay  the  money,  and  yet  remain 
nere  a  prisoner?** 

This  carried  so  much  reason  with  It,  that  the 
corregidor  knew  not  what  to  say,  but  that  so  was 
the  law,  and  he  could  act  no  otherwise  but  by  the 
very  letter  of  It ;  and  here  each  was  so  positive, 
that  nothing  could  determine  it  but  another  ex- 
press to  be  sent  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 

Upon  this,  the  governor  was  so  kind  as  to  say 
he  would  get  me  a  passport  for  anvbody  that 
should  bring  the  money,  and  any  vessd  they  were 
in,  by  his  own  authority,  and  for  their  safe  return- 
ing, and  taking  me  with  them,  provided  I  would 
answer  for  it,  that  they  should  bring  no  European, 
or  other  goods  whatever  witii  them,  and  should 
not  set  foot  on  shore  without  his  express  permis- 
sion,  and  provided  he  did  not  receive  oMers  to 
the  contrary  in  the  meantime  from  any  superior 
hand ;  and  that  even,  in  such  a  case,  they  stioald 
have  liberty  to  go  back  freely  from  whence  they 
came,  under  the  protection  of  a  white  flag. 

I  bowed  very  respectfully  to  the  governor  In 
token  of  my  acknowledging  his  justice,  and  then 
presented  my  humble  petition  to  him,  that  he 
would  allow  my  men  to  take  their  own  sloop ; 
that  it  should  be  rated  at  a  certain  value,  and 
would  be  obliged  they  should  bring  specie  on 
board  with  them,  and  that  they  should  either  pay 
it  for  the  sloop,  or  leave  the  sloop  again. 

Then  he  inqnired  to  what  country  I  would  send 
them  for  so  much  money^  and  ff  I  could  assure 
him  of  the  payment ;  and,  when  he  understood  it 
was  no  fartner  than  to  Virginia,  he  seemed  very 
easy;  and,  to  satisfy  the  oorregidor,  who  stiU 
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stood  ofl^  adheiing,  with  a  trae  Spanish  stillkiess, 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  said  governor  calls  oat 
to  me :  **  Seignior,**  says  he,  "  I  shall  make  lUl  tliis 
matter  easy  to  you  if  you  agree  to  my  proposal ; 
your  men  shall  have  the  sloop  on  condition  tou 
shall  be  my  hoetege  for  her  return ;  but  they  shall 
not  take  her  as  your  sloop,  though  she  shaU  in  the 
effect  be  yours  on  the  payment  of  the  money ; 
hut  you  shall  take  two  of  my  men  on  board  with 
you  upon  your  parole  for  their  safe  return,  and 
when  she  returns  she  shall  carry  his  Catht^c 
raiyesty*«  coloura»  and  be  entered  as  one  of  the 
sloops  belonging  to  the  Havannah ;  one  of  the 
Spaniards  to  be  commander,  and  to  be  called  by 
■iich  a  name  as  he  shall  appoint. 

This  the  corregidor  came  into  immediately,  and 
said  this  was  within  the  letter  of  the  king's  com- 
manderie,  or  precept,  upon  condition,  however, 
thai  she  should  bring  no  European  goods  on  board. 
I  desired  it  might  be  put  in  other  words ;  namely, 
that  she  should  bring  no  European  goods  on  shore. 
It  cost  two  days'  debate  between  these  two,  whe- 
ther it  diould  pass,  that  no  European  goods  should 
be  brought  in  the  ship,  or  brought  on  shore  ;  but 
havtag  found  means  to  intimate  that  I  meant  not 
to  tn^e  there,  but  would  not  be  tied  from  bring- 
ing a  small  present  to  a  certain  person,  in  acknow- 
iedgment  of  favours ;  I  say,  after  I  had  found  room 
to  place  such'  a  hint  right,  where  it  should  be 
placed,  I  found  it  was  all  made  easy  to  me,  and  it 
was  all  agreed  presently  that,  after  the  ransom  was 
paid,  and  the  ship  also  bought,  it  was  but  reason- 
able that  I  should  have  liberty  to  trade  to  any 
otiier  oonntry,  not  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  so  to  make  up  my  losses ;  and  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  oblige  my  men  to  bring  away  the  vessel 
light,  and  so  lose  the  voyage,  and  add  so  much  to 
our  former  misfortunes ;  that  so  long  as  no  goods 
were  brooeht  on  shore  in  the  country  belonging 
to  Us  Catholic  majesty's  dominions,  which  was 
all  that  they  had  to  defend,  the  rest  was  no  busi- 
d*  theirs. 


Now  I  began  to  see  my  way  through  this  un- 
happy business,  and  to  find  that,  as  money  would 
bnng  me  out  of  It,  so  money  would  bring  it  to  turn 
to  a  good  account  another  way ;  wherefore  I  sent 
the  sloop  away  under  Spanish  colours,  and  called 
her  the  Nuestra  Signlora  de  la  Val  de  Grace, 
commanded  by  Siguier  Giraldo  de  Nesma,  one  of 
the  two  Spaniards. 

With  the  sloop  I  sent  letters  to  my  wife,  and  to 
my  chief  manager,  with  orders  to  load  her  back. 
1  there  directed,  viz.,  that  she  should  have  200 
barreb  of  flour,  50  barrels  of  pease,  and  to  answer 
my  other  views,  1  ordered  100  bales  to  be  made 
upofaU  sorts  of  European  goods,  such  as  not 
ray  own  warehouses  only  would  supply,  but  such 
as  they  could  be  supplied  with  In  other  ware- 
houses, where  I  knew  they  had  credit  for  any. 
thing. 

In  this  cargo  I  directed  all  the  richest  and  most 
valuable  English  goods  they  had,  or  could  g^t, 
whether  linen,  woollen,  or  silk,  to  be  made  up ; 
the  coarser  things,  such  as  we  use  in  Virginia  for 
dotlung  of  servants,  such  I  ordered  to  be  left  be- 
hind, for  the  use  of  the  plantation.  In  less  than 
aeven  weeks  time  the  sloop  returned,  and  I,  that 
tailed  not  every  day  to  look  out  for  her  on  the 
strand,  was  the  first  that  spied  her  at  a  distance. 


and  knew  her  bv  her  sails,  but  afterwarfJa  more 
particularly  by  her  signals. 

When  she  returned,  she  came  into  the  road  with 
her  Spanish  ancient  flying,  and  came  to  an  anchor, 
as  directed ;  but  I,  that  had  seen  her  some  hours 
before,  went  directly  to  the  governor,  and  gave 
him  an  account  of  her  being  come,  and  fiain  I  would 
have  obtained  the  favour  to  have  his  excellency 
(as  I  called  him)  go  on  board  in  person,  that  he 
might  see  how  well  his  orders  were  executed ;  but 
he  declined  that,  saying,  he  could  not  justify  going 
off  the  island,  which  was,  in  short,  to  go  out  of 
his  oommand  of  the  fort,  which  he  could  not  re- 
assume  without  a  new  commission  from  the  kill's 
own  hand. 

Then  I  asked  leave  to  go  on  board  myself, 
which  he  granted  me^  and  I  brought  on  shore 
with  me  the  full  sum  In  gold,  which  I  had  oon- 
ditiooed  to  pay  for  the  ransom,  both  of  my  men 
and  myself,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  sloop ; 
and  as  I  obtained  leave  to  land  in  a  different 
place,  so  my  governor  sent  his  son  with  six  sol- 
diers to  receive  and  convey  mo  with  the  money 
to  the  castle,  where  he  commanded,  and  therein 
to  his  own  house.  I  had  made  up  the  money  in 
heavy  parcels,  as  if  it  had  been  all  silver,,  and 
gave  it  to  two  of  my  men,  who  belonged  -to  the 
sloop,  with  orders  to  them  that  they  sliould  make 
it  seem,  by  their  carrying  it,  to  be  much  heavier 
than  it  was ;  this  was  done  to  conceal  three  par- 
cels of  gfoods,  which  I  had  packed  up  with  the 
money,  to  make  a  present  to  the  governor,  as  I 
intended. 

When  the  money  was  carried  in  and  laid  down 
on  the  table,  the  governor  ordered  my  men  to 
withdraw,  and  I  gave  the  soldiers  each  of  them 
a  piece  of  eight  to  diink,  for  which  they  were 
very  thankful,  and  the  governor  seemed  very  well 
pleased  with  it  also.  Then  I  asked  him,  plea^ 
santly,  if  he  would  please  to  receive  the  money : 
he  sidd,  no ;  be  would  not  recdve  it  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  corregidor  and  the  other  people 
concerned.  Then  I  begged  his  excellency  (as  I 
called  him)  to  give  me  leave  to  open  the  parcels 
in  his  presence,  for  that  I  would  do  myself  the 
honour  to  acknowledge  his  favours  in  the  best 
manner'!  could. 

He  told  me,  no ;  be  could  not  see  anything 
be  brought  on  shore  but  the  money ;  but  if  I  had 
brought  anything  on  shore  for  my  own  use,  he 
would  not  be  so  strict  as  to  inquire  into  that,  so 
I  might  do  what  I  pleased  myself. 

Upon  that  I  went  into  the  place,  shut  myself 
in,  wad  having  opened  all  the  things,  and  placed 
them  to  my  mind — ^there  were  five  little  parcels, 
as  follows : — 

1,  2.  A  piece  of  twenty  yards  fine  English 
broadcloth,  five  yards  of  black,  five 
yards  of  crimson,  in  one  parcel ;  and 
the  rest  of  fine  mixtures  in  another 
parcel. 

3.  A  piece  of  thirty  ells  of  fine  Holland  linen. 

4.  A  piece  of  eighteen  yards  of  fine  English 

brocaded  silk. 

5.  A  piece  of  black  Colchester  baize. 

After  I  had  placed  these  by  then^selves,  I  found 
means,  with  some  seeming  difliculties,  and  much 
grimace,  to  bring  him  to  know  that  this  was  in- 
tended for  a  present  to  himself.  After  all  that 
part  was  over,  and  he  had  seemed  to  accept  them. 
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he  ^gnified,  after  walking  a  hundred  turns  and 
mora  in  the  room  by  them,  by  throwing  his  hat, 
which  was  under  his  arm,  upon  them,  and  making 
a  very  stiff  bow ;  I  >ay,  after  this  he  seemed  to 
take  his  leave  of  me  for  awhile,  and  I  waited  in 
an  outer  room ;  when  I  was  called  in  again,  I 
found  that  he  had  looked  over  all  the  particulars, 
and  caused  them  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
place. 

But  when  I  came  again,  1  found  him  quite 
another  man ;  he  thanlued  me  for  my  present ; 
told  me  it  was  a  present  fit  to  be  given  to  a  vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  rather  than  to  a  mere  governor 
of  the  fort ;  that  he  had  done  me  no  services 
suitable  to  such  a  return*  but  that  he  would  see 
if  he  oould  not  oblige  mc  farther  before  I  left  the 
place. 

After  our  compliments  were  over»  I  obtained 
leave  to  have  the  correg^dor  sent  for,  who  accord- 
ingly came,  and  in  his  presence  the  money  stipu- 
lated for  the  ransom  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  men, 
was  paid. 

But  here  the  corregidor  showed  that  he  would 
be  as  severely  just  on  my  side  as  on  theirs,  for  he 
would  not  admit  the  money  as  a  ransom  for  us  as 
prisoners,  but  as  a  deposit  for  so  much  as  we 
were  to  be  ransomed  for,  if  the  sentence  of  our 
being  made  prisoners  should  be  confirmed. 

And  then  the  governor  and  corregidor,  joining 
together,  sent  a  representation  of  the  whole  affair, 
at  least  we  were  told  so,  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico ; 
and  it  was  privately  hinted  to  me  that  I  would 
do  well  to  stay  for  the  return  of  the  aviso,  that 
is,  a  boat  which  they  send  over  the  bay  to  Vera 
Cruz,  with  an  express  to  Mexico,  whose  return 
b  generally  performed  in  two  months. 

I  was  not  unwillinff  to  stay,  having  secret  hints 
given  me  that  I  should  find  some  way  to  go  with 
my  sloop  towards  Vera  Cruz  myself, where  I  might 
have  an  occasion  to  trade  privately  for  the  cargo 
which  I  had  on  board ;  but  it  came  about  a 
nearer  way — ^for,  about  two  days  after  this  money 
being  depoBited  (as  above),  the  governor's  son  in- 
vited himself  on  board  my  sloop,  where  I  told 
him  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  whither, 
at  the  same  time,  he  brought  with  him  three  con- 
siderable merchants,  Spaniards,  two  of  them  not 
inhabitants  of  the  place. 

When  they  were  on  board,  thev  were  very 
merry  and  pleasant,  and  I  treated  them  so  much 
to  their  satisfaction  that,  in  short,  they  were  not 
well  able  to  go  on  shore  for  that  night,  but  were 
content  to  take  a  nap  on  some  carpets,  which  I 
caused  to  be  spread  for  them ;  and  that  the  gover- 
nor's son  might  think  himself  well  used,  I  brought 
him  a  very  good  silk  night-gown,  with  a  crimson 
velvet  night-cap,  to  lie  down  in,  and  in  the 
morning  desired  him  to  accept  of  them  for  his 
use,  which  he  took  very  kindly. 

During  that  merry  evening  one  of  the  mer- 
chants, not  so  touched  with  drink  as  the  young 
gentleman,  nor  so  as  not  to  mind  what  it  was  he 
came  about,  takes  an  occasion  to  withdraw  out  of 
the  great  cabin,  and  enter  into  a  parley  with  the 
master  of  the  sloop,  in  order  to  trade'  for  what 
European  goods  we  hod  on  board.  The  master 
took  the  hint,  and  gave  me  notice  of  what  had 
passed,  and  I  gave  him  instructions  what  to  say, 
and  what  to  do ;  according  to  which  instruc- 
tions they  made  but  few  words,  bought  the  goods 


for  about  5^000  pieces  of  eight,  and  carried  them 
away  themscUes,  and  at  their  own  hazards. 

Tliis  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  for  now  I  be- 
gan to  see  I  should  lick  myself  whole  by  the  sale 
of  this  cargo,  and  should  make  myself  full  amends 
of  Jack  Spaniard  for  all  the  injucies  he  had  done 
me  in  the  first  of  these  things ;  with  this  view  1 
gave  my  master,  or  captain  o(  the  sloop»  instruc- 
tions for  sale  of  all  the  rest  of  the  goods,  and  left 
him  to  manage  by  himself,  which  he  did  so  well 
that  he  sold  the  whole  cargo  the  next  day  to  the 
three  Spaniards,  with  this  additional  dream- 
stance,  that  they  desired  the  sloop  might  cvry 
the  goods,  as  they  were  on  board,  to  sudi  put 
of  the  terra  firma  as  they  should  appoiiit  be- 
tween the  Honduras  and  the  coast  of  La  Vera 
Cruz. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  make  good  this  ^Mirt 
of  the  bargain ;  but  finding  the  price  agreed  for 
would  very  well  answer  the  voyage,  1  consented; 
but  then  how  to  send  the  sloop  away  and  remain 
among  the  Spaniards  when  I  was  now  a  clear 
man,  this  was  a  difficulty  too,  as  it  wis  also  to 
go  away  and  not  wait  for  a  fovourable  answer 
from  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  the  repreaentalkm 
of  the  governor  and  the  corregidor ;  however,  at 
last  I  resolved  to  go  in  the  sloop,  foil  out  what 
would;  so  I  went  to  the  governor  and  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  being  now  4o  expect  a 
favourable  answer  from  Mexico,  it  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  me  to  keep  the  sloop  there  all  the 
while,  and  I  desired  his  leave  for  me  to  go  with 
the  sloop  to  Antigua  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
cargo,  which  he  well  knew  I  was  oblij^  not  to 
bring  on  shore  there  at  the  Havannah,  and  which 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  spoUed  by  lying  so 
long  on  board. 

This  I  obtained  readily,  with  licence  to  oome 
again  into  the  road,  and  (for  myself  only)  to  oome 
on  shore,  in  order  to  hear  the  viceroy's  pleasure 
in  my  case  which  was  depending. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

I  MAKB  A  VSRT  PROPITABLS  VOTAQB — ^KMBARK  ON 
A  SIMILAR  ADVENTURE  ACCOMPANISD  BT  MY 
WIPE — I   PIT   UP  MT    SLOOP    POR    DEPENCB   AND 

SAIL    POR    THE    WEST    INDIES ORE  AT     SUCCESS 

OP    MT    VOTAOB APTER    VARIOUS   CHANGES   OP 

PORTUNE  I  RETURN  TO  ENGLAND  WEALTHY,  WHERE 
MT   WIPE  JOINS   ME CONCLUSION. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  licence  or  passport  for 
the  sloop  and  myself,  I  put  to  sea  with  the  three 
Spanish  merchants  on  board  with  me.  Tbey 
told  me  they  did  not  live  at  the  Havannah,  bat  tt 
seems  one  of  them  did ;  and  some  rich  mer- 
chants of  the  Havannah,  or  of  the  parts  there- 
abouts in  the  Havannah,  were  concerned  with 
them ;  for  they  brought  on  board,  the  night  we 
put  to  sea,  a  great  sum  of  money  in  pieces  of 
eight;  and,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  that 
these  merchants  bought  the  cargo  of  me.  and, 
though  they  gave  me  a  veiy  great  price  for  every 
thing,  yet  that  they  sold  them  again  to  the  mer- 
chants whom  they  procured  on  the  coast  of 
Vera  Cruz  at  a  prodigious  advantage ;  so  that 
they  got  above  a  hundred  per  cent,  after  I  had 
gained  very  sufficiently  before. 

We  sailed  from  the  Havannah  directly  for  Vera 
Cruz.     I  scrupled  venturing  into  the  port  at 
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first,  and  was  Tery  uneasy  lest  I  sbould  have 
another  Spanish  trick  put  upon  me ;  but  as  we 
sailed  nnder  Spanish  colours,  they  showed  us  such 
authentic  papers  from  the  proper  officers,  that 
there  was  no  room  to  fear  anything. 

However,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Spanish  coast,  I  found  that  they  had  a  secret 
clandestine  trade  to  carry  on,  which,  though  it 
was  secret,  yet  they  knew  the  way  of  it  so  well 
that  it  was  but  a  mere  road  to  them.  The  case 
was  this :  we  stood  close  under  shore  in  the  nigfat 
about  six  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  port,  where 
two  of  the  three  merchants  went  ashore  fai  the 
boat,  and  in  three  hours  or  thereabouts  they 
came  on  board  again  with  five  canoes  and  seven 
or  eight  merchants  more  with  them,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  on  board  we  stood  off  to  sea,  so 
that  by  day-]%fat  we  were  quite  out  of  sight  of 
land. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  that  as  soon 
as  we  were  put  to  sea  from  the  Havannah,  and 
daring  our  voyage  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
whioii  was  eight  days,  we  rummaged  the  whole 
cargo,  and  opening  every  bale  as  far  as  the 
Spanish  merdiantt  desh^  we  trafficked  with 
them  for  the  whole  cargo  except  the  barrels  of 
fioar  and  pease. 

This  cargo  was  considerable  in  itself,  for  my 
wife's  account  or  invoice,  drawn  out  by  my  tutor 
and  manager,  amounted  to  2,684iL  10s.,  and  I 
•old  the  whole,  including  what  had  been  sold  in 
the  evening,  when  they  weie  on  board  first  (as  I 
have  said),  for  8S,508  pieces  of  eight,  and  they 
allowed  mo  1,200  pieces  of  eight  for  the  freight 
of  the  sloop^  and  made  my  master  and  the  seamen 
venr  handsome  presents  besides,  and  they  were 
weu  able  to  do  this  too^  as  you  shall  hear  pre- 
NDthr. 

After  we  wen  gotten  out  of  sight  of  land  the 
Spaniards  fell  to  thefar  traffic,  and  our  three  mer- 
chants opened  their  shop,  as  they  might  say,  for 
it  was  their  shop ;  as  to  me,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  or  witn  their  goods ;  they  drove  their 
bssgain  in  a  few  hours,  and  at  nigfat  we  stood  in 
agahi  for  the  shore,  when  the  five  canoes  carried 
a  great  part  of  the  goods  on  shore,  and  brought 
thj  money  back  in  spede,  as  well  for  that  they 
earri^  as  for  all  the  rest,  and  at  tiieir  second 
voyage  carried  all  away  dear,  leering  me  nothing 
on  board  but  ray  barrels  of  flour  and  peas,  which 
they  bade  me  money  for  too,  but  not  so  much  as 
I^mected. 

Here  I  found  that  my  Spanish  merchants  made 
above  70,000  pieces  of  eiffht  of  the  cargo  I  had 
lold  them,  upon  which  I  had  a  great  mind  to  be 
acquainted  with  those  merchants  on  the  Terra 
Finna  who  were  the  last  customers ;  for  it  pre- 
lently  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  easily  go  with 
adoop  from  Virginia,  and,  taldng  a  cargo  directed 
on  purpose  bum  England  of  about  5  or  6,000/., 
I  ndght  easily  make  four  oC  one.  With  this  riew 
I  benn  to  miake  a  kind  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Spaniards  who  came  in  the  canoes,  and  we 
became  so  intimate  that  at  last,  with  the  consent 
of  the  three  Spaniards  of  the  Havannah,  I  ac- 
ospted  an  invitation  on  shore  to  their  house, 
which  was  a  little  vOla,  or  rathor  plantation, 
where  they  had  an  ingenio,  that  is  to  say,  a 
■ogar-house,  or  sugar-work,  and  there  Uiey 
treated  us  all  like  princes. 


I  took  occasion  at  this  invitation  to  say,  that 
if  I  knew  how  to  find  my  way  thither  again,  I 
could  visit  them  once  or  twice  a  year  very  much 
to  their  advantage  and  mine  too.  One  of  the 
Spaniards  took  the  hint,  and,  taking  me  into  a 
room  by  myself,  "  Signor,'* savs  he,  "if you  have 
any  thoughts  of  coming  to  this  place  again,  I 
shall  give  you  such  directions  as  you  shall  be  sure 
not  to  mistake,  and,  upon  either  coming  on  shore 
in  the  night,  and  coming  up  to  this  place,  or 
upon  making  the  signals  which  we  shaU  give  you, 
we  will  not  foil  to  oome  off  to  you,  and  bring 
money  enough  for  any  cargaiaon  (so  they  call  it) 
that  you  shall  bring.** 

I  took  all  their  directions,  took  their  paroles  of 
honour  for  my  safety,  and,  without  taking  any 
notice  to  my  first  three  merchants,  laid  up  all  the 
rest  in  my  most  secret  thoughts,  resolving  to  visit 
them  again  in  as  short  a  time  as  I  could ;  and 
thus,  having  in  about  five  days  finished  all  our 
merchandising,  we  stood  off  to  lea,  and  made  for  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  I  set  my  three  Spaniards  on 
shore  with  all  their  treasure,  to  their  hearts*  con- 
tent, and  made  the  best  of  my  wav  to  Antigua, 
where,  with  all  the  dispatch  I  could,  I  sold  my 
200  barrels  of  flour,  which,  however,  had  suffered 
a  little  from  the  length  of  the  voyage ;  and,  hav- 
ing laden  the  sloop  with  rum,  molasses,  and 
sugar,  I  set  sail  agam  for  the  Havannah. 

I  was  now  uneasy  indeed  for  fear  of  the  pirates, 
for  I  was  a  rich  ship,  having,  besides  goods,  nearly 
40,000  pieces  of  eight  In  silver. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  Havannah  I  went  on 
shore  to  wait  on  the  governor  and  the  corregidor, 
and  to  hear  what  return  was  had  from  the  vice- 
roy, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  that  the 
viceroy  had  disallowed  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  condemned  us  as  prisoners,  and  put  a  ran- 
som on  us,  which  he  insisted  could  not  be  but  in 
time  of  open  war ;  but  as  to  the  confiscation,  he 
deferred  it  to  the  chamber  or  council  of  com- 
merce at  Seville,  and  the  appeal  to  the  king,  if 
such  be  preferred. 

This  was,  in  some  measure,  a  very  good  piece 
of  justice  in  the  viceroy ;  for,  as  we  had  not  been 
on  shore,  we  could  not  be  legally  imprisoned ; 
and  for  the  rest,  I  believe  if  I  would  have  given 
myself  the  trouble  to  have  gone  to  Old  Spain, 
and  have  preferred  my  claim  to  both  the  ship  and 
the  cargo,  I  had  recovered  them  also. 

However,  as  it  was,  I  was  now  a  freeman  with- 
out  ransom,  and  my  men  were  also  free,  so  that 
all  the  money  which  I  had  deposited,  as  above, 
was  returned  me ;  and  thus  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  Havannah,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  for 
Virginia,  where  I  arrived  after  a  vear  and  a  halfs 
absence ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  losses,  came 
home  above  40,000  pieces  of  eight  richer  than  I 
went  out. 

As  to  the  old  affliir  about  the  Preston  prisoners, 
that  was  quite  at  an  end,  for  the  general  pardon 
passed  in  parliament  made  me  perfectly  easy, 
and  I  took  no  more  thought  about  that  piart  I 
might  here  very  usefully  observe  how  necessary 
and  inseparable  a  companion  fear  is  to  guilt ;  it 
was  but  a  few  months  before  that  the  mce  of  a 
poor  Preston  transport  would  have  frightened  me 
out  of  my  wits ;  to  avoid  them  I  feigned  myself 
sick,  and  wrapped  my  legs  in  fiannel,  as  if  I  had 
the  gout ;  whereas  now  they  were  no  more  sur* 


prise  to  me,  nor  was  I  any  more  uneasy  to  see 
them,  than  I  was  to  see  any  other  of  the  servants 
of  the  plantations. 

And  that  which  was  more  particular  than  all 
was,  that  though  before  I  fancied  every  one  of 
them  would  know  me,  and  remember  me,  and 
consequently  betray  me  and  accuse  me,  now, 
though  I  was  frequently  among  them,  and  saw 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  one  time  or  other,  nay, 
though  1  remembered  several  of  their  faces,  and 
even  some  of  their  names,  yet  there  was  not  a 
man  of  them  that  ever  took  the  least  notice  of 
me,  or  of  having  known  or  seen  me  before. 

It  would  have  been  a  singular  satisfaction  to 
me  if  I  could  have  known  so  much  as  this  of  them 
before,  and  had  saved  me  all  the  fatigue,  hazard, 
and  mipfortunc  that  befel  me  afterwards;  but 
man,  a  short-sighted  creature,  sees  so  little  before 
him  that  he  can  neither  anticipate  his  joys  nor 
prevent  his  disasters,  be  they  ever  so  little  a  dis- 
tance from  him. 

1  had  now  my  head  full  of  my  West  India  pro- 
ject, and  I  began  to  make  provision  for  it  accord- 
ingly. I  had  a  full  account  of  what  European 
goods  were  most  acceptable  in  New  Spain ;  and, 
to  add  to  my  speed,  I  knew  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  great  want  of  European  goods,  the  gal- 
leons from  Old  Spain  having  been  delayed  to  an 
unusual  length  of  time  for  the  two  years  before. 
Upon  this  account,  not  having  time,  as  I  thought, 
to  send  to  England  for  a  cargo  of  such  goods  as 
were  most  proper,  I  resolved  to  load  mv  sloop 
with  tobacco  and  rum  (the  last  I  bronght  from 
Antigua),  and  go  away  to  Boston  in  New  England, 
and  to  New  York,  and  see  if  I  could  pick  up  a 
caiigo  to  my  mind. 

Accordingly  I  took  20,000  pieces  of  eight  in 
money,  and  my  sloop  laden  as  above,  and  taking 
my  wife  with  roe,  we  went  away.  It  was  an  odd 
and  new  thing  at  New  England  to  have  such  a 
quantity  of  goods  bought  up  thereby  a  sloop  from 
Virginia,  and  especially  to  be  paid  for  in  ready 
money,  as  I  did  for  most  of  my  goods ;  and  this 
set  all  the  trading  heads  upon  the  stretch,  to  in- 
quire what  and  who  I  was ;  to  which  they  had 
an  immediate  and  direct  answer,  that  I  was  a  veiy 
considerable  planter  in  Virginia,  and  that  was  afi 
any  of  my  men  on  board  tite  sloop  could  tell  of 
me,  and  enough  too. 

Well,  it  was  the  cause  of  much  speculation 
among  them,  as  I  heard  at  second  and  third 
hands;  some  said,  he  is  certainly  going  to 
Jamaica ;  others  said,  he  is  going  to  trade  witn  the 
Spaniards ;  others,  that  he  is  going  to  the  South 
Sea,  and  turn  half  merchant,  half  pirate,  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru ;  some  one  thing,  some 
another,  as  tho  men-gossips  found  their  imagina- 
tions directed ;  but  we  went  on  with  our  business, 
and  laid  out  12,000  pieces  of  eight,  besides  our 
cargo  of  rum  and  tobacco,  and  went  from  thence 
to  New  York,  where  we  laid  out  the  rest 

The  chief  of  the  cargo  we  bought  here  was, 
fine  English  broad  doth,  serges,  druggets,  Nor- 
wich stuffs,  baize,  says,  and  all  kinds  of  woollen 
manuhctures,  as  also  linen  of  all  sorts,  a  very 
great  quantity,  and  nearly  VfiOOL  in  fine  silks  of 
several  sorts. 

Being  thus  freighted,  I  came  back  safe  to 
Virginia,  and,  wiUi  very  little  addition  to  my 


caiigo,  began  to  prepare  for  my  West  India 
voyage. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  had  Duilt  upon 
my  sloop,  and  raised  her  a  little,  so  that  I  had 
made  her  carry  12  guns,  and  fitted  her  up  for  de- 
fence, for  I  thought  she  should  not  be  attacked 
and  boarded  by  a  few  Spanish  barco  longos,  as 
she  was  before ;  and  I  found  the  benefit  of  it 
afterwards,  as  you  shall  hear. 

We  set  sail  the  beginning  of  August,  and,  as  I 
had  twice  been  attacked  by  pirates  in  passing  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  or  among  the  Bahama  islands,  I 
resolved,  thou^  it  was  further  about,  to  stand 
off  to  sea,  and  so  keep,  as  I  believed  it  would  be, 
out  of  the  way  of  them. 

We  passed  the  tropic,  as  near  as  we  could 
guess,  just  where  the  famous  Sir  William  Phipps 
fished  up  the  silver  from  the  Spanish  plate  wreck, 
and,  standing  in  between  the  islands,  kept  our 
course  W.  by  S.,  keeping  under  the  isle  of  Cuba, 
and  so  running  away  trade,  as  they  call  it,  into 
the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  the  island  of 
Jamaica  to  the  S.  and  S.  B.,  by  this  means  avoid- 
ing, as  I  thought,  all  the  Spaniards  of  Cuba  or 
the  Havannah. 

As  we  passed  the  west  point  of  Cuba  three 
Spanish  boats  came  off  to  board  us,  as  they  had 
done  before  on  the  other  side  of  the  island ;  but 
they  found  themselves  mistaken,  we  were  too 
many  for  them,  for  we  ran  out  our  guns,  which 
they  did  not  perceive  before,  and,  firing  three  or 
four  shot  at  thero,  they  retired. 

The  next  morning  they  appeared  again,  being 
five  large  boats  and  a  bark,  and  gave  us  chase ; 
but  we  then  spread  our  Spanish  colours,  and 
brought  to  to  fight  them,  at  which  they  retired, 
so  we  escaped  this  danger  by  the  addition  of  force 
which  we  had  made  to  our  vesseL 

We  now  had  a  fair  run  for  our  port,  and,  as  I 
had  taken  very  good  directions,  I  stood  away  to 
the  north  of  St  John  d'Uloa,  and  then  ruiming 
in  for  the  shore,  found  the  place  appointed  ex- 
actly ;  and,  going  on  shore,  I  sent  the  mcwter  of 
my  sloop  directly  to  the  ingenio,  where  he  found 
the  Spanish  merchant  at  his  house,  and  where  he 
dwelt  like  alltUe  sovereign  prince,  who  welcomed 
him ;  and  understanding  that  I  was  in  a  parti- 
cular boat  at  the  creek,  as  appointed,  he  came 
immediately  with  him,  and  bringing  another  Spa- 
niard from  a  villa  not  fiu*  off,  in  about  four  hours 
they  were  with  me. 

They  would  have  persuaded  me  to  go  up  to 
their  houses,  and  have  stayed  there  till  the  nest 
night,  ordering  the  sloop  to  st-and  off  as  usual, 
but  I  would  not  consent  to  let  the  sloop  go  to  sea 
without  me,  so  we  went  on  board  directly ;  and, 
as  the  night  was  almost  run,  stood  off  to  sea;  so, 
by  daybreak,  we  were  quite  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Here  we  began,  as  I  said  before,  to  open  shop, 
and  I  found  the  Spaniards  were  extremely  sur- 
prised at  seeing  such  a  cargo,  I  mean  so  laige, 
for,  m  short,  they  had  cared  not  if  it  had  b^ 
four  tiroes  as  much.  They  soon  ran  through  the 
contents  of  all  the  bales  we  opened  that  ntght, 
and,  with  very  little  dispute  about  the  price,  they 
approved  ana  accented  all  that  I  showed  them ; 
but,  as  they  said  they  had  not  money  for  any 
greater  parcel,  they  agreed  to  go  on  shore  the 
next  evening  for  more  money. 

However,  we  spent  the  remobider  of  the  night 
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in  looking  over  and  making  inventories  or  invoices 
of  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  that  so  they  might  see 
the  goods^  know  the  value,  and  know  what  more 
money  they  had  to  bring. 

Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  we  stood  in  for 
the  shore,  and  they  carried  part  of  the  cargo  with 
them,  borrowing  the  sloop's  boat  to  assist  them ; 
and  after  they  had  lodged  and  landed  the  goods, 
they  came  on  board  again,  bringing  three  of  the 
other  merchants  with  them,  who  were  concerned 
before,  and  money  enough  to  clear  the  whole 
ship,  ay,  and  ship  and  all,  if  I  had  been  willing  to 
sell  her. 

To  give  them  their  due,  they  dealt  with  me 
like  men  of  honour;  they  were  indeed  sensible 
that  they  bought  everything  much  cheaper  of  me 
than  they  did  before  of  the  three  merchants  of 
the  Havannah ;  these  merchants  having  been,  as 
it  were,  the  hucksters,  and 'bought  them  first  of 
me,  and  then  advanced,  as  I  have  said,  above  100 
per  eent.  upon  the  price  they  gave  me ;  but  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  I  advanced  in  the  price  much 
more  now  than  1  did  before  to  the  said  Spaniards, 
Dor  was  it  without  reason,  because  of  the  length 
aod  risk  of  the  voyage,  both  out  and  home,  which 
imw  lay  wholly  upon  me. 

In  80ort«  I  sold  the  whole  cargo  to  them,  and 
for  which  I  received  near  200,000  pieces  of  eight 
in  money  besides  which,  when  they  came  on 
board  the  second  time,  they  brought  all  their 
boats  loaden  with  fresh  provisions,  hogs,  sheep, 
fowls,  sweetmeats,  &c.,  enough  for  my  whole 
voyage,  all  which  they  made  a  present  of  to  me, 
and  thus  we  finished  our  traffic  to  our  mutual 
satiafiiction,  and  parted  with  promises  of  farther 
commeroe,  and  with  assurances  on  their  part  of 
afl  acta  of  friendship  and  assistance  that  I  could 
desbe,  if  any  disaster  should  befal  me  in  any  of 
these  adventures ;  as  indeed  was  not  improbable, 
considering  the  strictness  and  severity  of  their 
customs,  in  case  any  people  were  iaken  trading 
Qpcm  their  coast. 

1  immediately  called  a  council  with  my  little 
ceew  which  way  we  should  go  back ;  the  mate 
was  for  beating  it  up  to  windward,  and  getting 
op  to  Jamaica ;  but,  as  we  were  t<x>  rich  to  run 
any  risks,  and  were  to  take  the  best  course  to  get 
sam  hdme,  I  bought,  and  so  did  the  master  of 
the  sloop,  that  our  best  way  was  to  coast  about 
the  bay,  and  keeping  the  shore  of  Florida  on 
board,  make  the  shortest  course  to  the  gulf,  and 
80  make  for  the  coast  of  Carolina,  and  to  put  in 
there,  into  the  first  port  we  could,  and  wait  for 
any  English  men-of-war  that  might  be  on  the 
coast  to  secure  us  to  the  capes. 

This  was  the  best  course  we  could  take,  and 
proved  verv  safe  to  us,  excepting  that,  about  the 
Cape  of  Florida,  and  on  the  coast  in  the  gulf, 
tin  we  came  to  the  height  of  St  Augustine,  we 
were  several  times  visited  with  the  Spaniards* 
bttroo  longos  and  small  barks,  in  hopes  of  making 
a  prize  ^  us ;  but  carrying  Spanish  colours  de- 
<9eived  most  of  them,  and  a  good  tire  of  guns  kept 
the  rest  at  a  distance,  so  that  we  came  safe, 
though  oBce  or  twice  in  danger  of  being  run  on 
shore  by  a  storm  of  wind,  I  say,  we  came  safe 
into  Charies  River  in  Carolina. 

Fnm  thence  I  found  means  to  send  a  letter 
home,  with  an  account  to  my  wife  of  my  good 
;  sod  having  an  account  that  the  coast 


was  clear  of  pirates,  though  there  were  no  men- 
of-war  in  the  place,  I  ventured  forward,  and,  in 
short,  got  safe  nto  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  that 
is  to  say,  within  the  capes  of  Virginia,  and 
in  a  few  days  more  to  my  own  house,  having  been 
absent  three  months  and  four  days. 

Never  did  any  vessel  on  this  side  the  world 
make  a  better  voyage  in  so  short  a  time  than  I 
made  in  this  sloop ;  for,  by  the  most  moderate 
computation,  I  cleared,  in  these  three  months, 
25,000^  sterling  in  ready  money,  all  the  charges  of 
the  voyages  to  New  England  being  reckoned  up. 

Now  was  my  time  to  have  sat  still  contented 
with  what  I  had  got,  if  it  was  in  the  power  of 
man  to  know  when  his  good  fortune  was  at  the 
highest ;  and  more,  my  prudent  wife  gave  it  as 
her  opinion  that  I  should  sit  down  satisfied,  and 
push  the  affair  no  farther,  and  earnestly  persulided 
me  to  do  so ;  but  I  that  had  a  door  open,  as  I 
thought,  to  immense  treasure,  that  had  found  the 
way  to  have  a  stream  of  the  golden  rivers  of 
Mexico  flow  into  my  plantation  of  Virginia,  and 
saw  no  hazards  more  than  what  were  common  to 
all  such  things  in  the  prosecution ;  I  say,  to  me 
these  things  looked  with  another  face,  and  I 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  millions  and  hundreds  of 
thousands ;  so,  contrary  to  all  moderate  measures, 
I  pushed  on  for  another  voyage,  and  laid  up  a 
stock  of  all  sorts  of  goods  that  I  could  get  toge- 
ther proper  for  the  trade :  I  did  not  indeed  go 
again  to  New  England,  for  I  had  by  this  time  a 
very  good  cargo  come  from  England,  pursuant  to 
a  commission  I  had  sent  several  months  before ; 
so  that,  in  short,  my  cargo,  according  to  the  in- 
voice  now  made  out,  amounted  to  above  10,000^ 
sterling  first  cost,  and  was  a  cargo  so  sorted,  and 
so  well  bought,  that  I  expected  to  have  advanced 
upon  them  much  more  in  proportion  than  1  had 
done  in  the  cargo  before. 

With  these  expectations  we  began  our  second 
voyage  in  April,  being  about  five  months  after 
our  return  from  the  first ;  we  had  not  indeed  the 
some  good  speed,  even  in  our  beginning,  as  we 
had  at  first ;  for,  though  we  stood  on  to  sea  about 
60  leagues,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
pirates,  yet  we  had  not  been  above  five  days  at 
sea  but  we  were  visited  and  rifled  by  two  pirato 
barks,  who,  being  bound  to  the  northward,  that 
is  to  say,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  took  away 
all  our  provisions,  and  all  our  ammunition  and 
small  arms,  and  left  us  very  ill  provided  to  pursue 
our  voyage;  and,  it  being  so  near  home,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  come  about,  and  stand  in 
for  the  capes  again,  to  restore  our  condition,  and 
furnish  ourselves  with  stores  of  all  kinds  for  our 
voyage ;  this  took  us  up  about  ten  days,  and  we 
put  to  sea  again ;  as  for  our  cargo,  the  pirates 
did  not  meddle  with  it,  being  all  bale  goods,  which 
they  had  no  present  use  for,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do  with,  if  they  had  them. 

We  met  with  no  other  adventure  worth  naming 
till,  by  the  same  course  that  we  had  steered  be- 
fore, we  came  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  the 
first  misfortune  we  met  with  here  was,  that,  on 
the  back  of  Cuba,  crossing  towards  the  point  of 
the  Terra  Firma,  on  the  coast  of  Jucatan,  we  had 
sight  of  the  flota  of  New  Spain,  that  is,  of  the 
ships  which  come  from  Carthagena  or  Porto 
Bello,  and  go  to  the  Havannah,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue their  voyage  to  Europe. 
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They  had  with  them  one  Spanish  man-of-war 
and  three  frigates ;  two  of  the  frigates  gave  us 
chase ;  but,  it  being  just  at  the  shutting  in  of 
the  day,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  and,  standing 
to  the  north,  cross  the  bay  of  Mexico^  as  if  we 
were  going  to  the  mouth  of  Mississippi,  they  lost 
us  quite,  and  in  a  few  days  more  we  made  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  being  the  port  we  were  bound 
for. 

We  stood  in,  as  usual,  in  the  night,  and  gave 
notice  to  our  friends ;  but  instead  of  their  former 
readiness  to  come  on  board,  they  gave  us  notice 
that  we  had  been  seen  in  the  bay,  and  that 
notice  of  us  was  given  at  Vera  Cruz  and  at  other 
places,  and  that  several  frigates  were  in  quest  of 
us,  and  that  three  more  would  be  cruizing  the 
next  morning  in  search  of  us. 

We  could  not  conceive  bow  this  could  be  ;  but 
we  were  afterwards  told  that  those  three  frigates* 
having  lost  sight  of  us  in  the  night,  hod  mc^e  in 
for  the  shore,  and  had  given  the  alarm  of  us  as  of 
privateers. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  consider  what  course  to  take  immediately. 
The  Spanish  merchants*  advice  was  very  good  if 
we  had  taken  it,  namely,  to  have  unladen  as 
many  of  our  bales  as  we  could  that  very  night, 
by  the  help  of  our  boat  and  their  canoes,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  in  the  morning  to  the 
north  of  the  gulf,  and  take  our  fate* 

This  my  skipper,  or  master,  thought  very  well 
oC  but,  when  we  began  to  put  It  in  execution,  we 
were  so  confused,  and  in  such  a  hurry,  being  not 
resolved  what  course  to  take,  that  we  could  not 
get  out  above  sixteen  bales  of  all  sorts  of  goods 
before  it  befl^an  to  be  too  light,  and  it  behoved  us 
to  sail ;  at  last  the  master  proposed  a  medium, 
which  was,  that  I  should  go  on  shore  in  the  next 
boat,  in  which  were  five  bales  of  goods  more,  and 
that  I  should  stay  on  shore,  if  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants would  undertake  to  conceal  me,  and  let 
them  go  to  sea  and  take  their  chance. 

The  Spanish  merchants  readily  undertook  to 
protect  me,  especially  it  being  so  easv  to  have  me 
pass  for  a  natural  Spaniard,  and  so  they  took  me 
on  shore  with  twenty-one  bales  of  my  goods,  and 
the  sloop  stood  off  to  sea.  If  they  met  with  any 
enemies,  they  were  to  stand  in  for  the  shore  the 
next  night,  and  we  failed  not  to  look  well  out  for 
them,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  next  day  they 
were  discovered  and  chased  by  two  Spanish  fri- 
gates ;  they  stood  from  them,  and  the  sloop  be- 
ing an  excellent  sailer,  gained  so  much  that  they 
-would  certainly  hove  been  clear  of  them  when 
night  came  on,  but  a  small  picaroon  of  a  sloop 
kept  them  company  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do, 
and  two  or  three  times  offered  to  engage  them, 
thereby  to  give  time  to  the  rest  to  come  up ;  but 
the  sloop  kept  her  way,  and  gave  them  a  chase 
of  three  days  and  nights,  and  having  a  fresh  gale 
of  wind  at  S.  W.  till  she  made  the  Rio  Grand, 
or,  as  the  French  call  it,  the  Mississippi,  and  there 
finding  no  remedy,  they  ran  the  vessel  on  shore, 
not  far  from  the  fort  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Pensacola,  garrisoned  at  that  time  with  French. 
Our  men  would  have  entered  the  river  as  a  port, 
but  having  no  pilot,  and  the  current  of  the  river 
being  strong  against  them,  the  sloop  ran  on  shore, 
and  the  men  shifted  as  well  aa  they  could  in  their 
boats. 


I  was  now  in  a  very  odd  condition  indeed, 
though  my  circumstances  were  in  one  sense  very 
happy,  namely,  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  mv 
friends,  for  such  really  they  were,  and  so  faithful, 
that  no  men  could  have  been  more  careful  of 
their  own  safety  than  they  were  of  mine ;  and 
that  which  added  to  the  comfort  of  my  new  con* 
dition  was  the  produce  of  my  goods,  which  were 
gotten  on  shore  by  their  own  advice  and  direction, 
which  was  a  fund  suflicient  to  maintain  me  with 
them  as  long  as  I  could  be  supposed  to  stay  there ; 
and  the  first  merchant  to  whose  house  I  went 
assured  me,  that  he  would  give  me  credit  for 
20,000  pieces  of  eight,  if  1  hiul  occasion  for  it. 

My  greatest  affliction  was,  that  I  knew  not  how 
to  convey  news  to  my  wife  of  my  present  condi- 
tion, and  how,  among  the  many  mirfortunes  of 
the  voyage,  I  was  yet  safe,  and  in  good  hards. 

But  there  was  no  remedy  for  tMs  part  but  the 
great  universal  cure  of  all  incurable  sorrows,  viz. 
patience ;  and  indeed  I  had  a  great  deal  of  rea- 
son, not  for  patience  only,  but  thankfulness,  ff  I 
had  known  the  circumstances  which  I  should 
have  been  reduced  to,  if  I  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniaitb ;  the  best  of  which  that 
I  could  reasonably  have  expected,  had  been,  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  mines,  or,  which  was  ten 
thousand  times  worse,  the  inquisition ;  or,  if  I  had 
escaped  the  Spaniards,  as  my  men  in  the  sloop 
did,  the  hardships  they  were  exposed  to,  the  dan* 
gers  they  were  in,  and  the  miseries  they  suffered, 
were  still  worse,  in  wandering  among  savages, 
and  the  more  savage  French,  who  plundered  and 
stripped  them,  instead  of  relieving  and  suppl3ing 
them  in  their  long  wilderness  journey  over  the 
mountains,  till  they  reached  the  S.  W.  parts  of 
South  Carolina,  a  journey  which  indeed  deserves 
to  have  an  account  to  be  given  of  it  by  itself; 
I  say,  all  these  things,  had  I  known  (h  them, 
would  have  let  me  see  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
reason,  not  only  to  be  patient  under  my  present 
circumstances,  but  satisfied  and  thankful. 

Here,  as  I  said,  my  patron,  the  merchant,  en- 
tertained me  like  a  prince ;  he  made  my  safety 
his  peculiar  care ;  and,  whUQ  we  were  in  any 
expectation  of  the  sloop  being  taken,  and  brought 
into  Vera  Cruz,  he  kept  me  retired  at  a  little 
house  in  a  wood,  where  he  kept  a  fine  aviary  of 
all  SOI  ts  of  American  birds,  and  out  of  which  he 
yearly  sent  some  as  presents  to  his  friends  in  Old 
Spain. 

This  retreat  was  necessary,  lest,  if  the  sloop 
should  be  taken  and  brought  into  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  men  be  brought  in  prisoners,  they  should  be 
tempted  to  give  an  account  of  me  as  their  super- 
cargo or  merchant,  and  where  both  I  and  the 
twenty-one  bales  of  goods  were  sent  on  shore. 
As  for  the  goods,  he  made  sure  work  with  them, 
for  they  were  all  opened,  taken  out  of  the  bales, 
and  separated,  and,  being  mixed  with  other 
European  goods  which  came  by  the  galleons, 
wore  made  up  in  new  packages,  and  sent  to 
Mexico  in  several  parcels,  some  to  one  merchant, 
some  to  another ;  so  that  It  was  impossible  to 
have  found  them  out,  even  if  they  had  had  in- 
formation of  them. 

In  this  posture,  and  in  apprehension  of  some 
bad  news  of  the  doop,  I  remained  at  the  villa,  or 
house  in  the  vale,  for  so  they  called  it,  about  five 
weeks ;  I  had  two  negroes  appointed  to  wait  on 
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me,  one  of  whom  was  my  purveyor,  or  my  cook, 
the  other  my  valet ;  and  my  friend,  the  master  of 
all,  came  constantly  every  evening  to  visit  and 
rap  with  me,  when  we  walked  out  together  into 
the  aviary,  which  was,  of  its  kind,  the  most  beau- 
tifol  thing  that  ever  I  saw  in  the  world. 

After  above  five  weeks'  retreat  of  this  kind,  he 
had  good  intelligence  of  the  fote  of  the  sloop,  viz. 
^at  the  two  frigates  and  a  sloop  had  chased  her 
tfll  she  ran  on  ground  near  the  fort  of  Pensacola, 
that  they  saw  her  stranded  end  broke  in  pieces  by 
the  force  of  the  waves,  the  men  making  their 
escape  in  their  boat.  This  news  was  brought,  it 
teems,  by  the  said  IHgates  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
where  my  friend  went  on  purpose  to  be  fhlly  in- 
formed, flmd  received  the  account  from  one  of  the 
captains  ^  the  frigates,  and  discoursed  with  him 
at  laxge  about  it 

I  was  better  pleased  with  the  loss  of  the  sloop 
and  an  my  cargo,  the  men  being  got  on  shore  and 
escapfaig,  than  I  should  have  been  with  the  saving 
the  whole  cargo  if  the  men  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  for  now  I  was  safe,  where- 
as then,  it  being  rapposed  they  would  have  been 
fbrced  to  some  discovery  about  me,  I  must  have 
fled,  and  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have 
made  my  escape,  even  with  all  that  my  fHends 
oouM  have  done  for  me  too. 

But  now  I  was  perfectly  easy,  and  my  friend, 
who  thought  confining  me  at  the  house  in  the 
vale  no  longer  needftil,  brought  me  publicly  home 
to  bis  dwelBng-house  as  a  merchant  come  from 
Old  Spain  by  the  last  galleons,  and  who,  having 
been  at  Mezico,  was  come  to  reside  with  him. 

Here  I  was  dressed  like  a  Spaniard  of  the  better 
sort,  had  three  negroes  to  attend  me,  and  was 
called  Don  Ferdinand  de  Villa  Moresa,  in  Cas- 
«3ia  Feja,  that  is  to  say,  in  Old  Castile. 

Here  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  about, 
and  ride  out  into  the  woods,  and  come  home  again 
to  enjoy  the  pleasantest  and  most  agreeable  re- 
tirement in  the  world ;  for  certainly  no  men  hi 
the  world  live  in  such  splendour,  and  wallow  in 
such  immense  treasures,  as  the  merchants  of  this 
place. 

They  live,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  kind  of  country 
retreat  at  their  villas,  or,  as  we  would  call  them 
in  Vli^ginia,  their  plantations,  and,  as  tbey  call 
them,  their  ingenios,  where  they  make  their  in- 
d%o  and  their  sugars ;  but  they  have  also  houses 
ami  warehouses  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  go 
twice  a  year,  when  the  galleons  arrive  from  Old 
Spain,  and  when  these  galleons  re-Iade  for  their 
return ;  and  it  was  surprising  to  me,  when  I  went 
to  La  Vera  Cruz  with  them,  to  see  what  prodigious 
consignments  they  had  fi*om  their  correspondents 
in  Old  Spain,  and  with  what  dispatch  tbey  ma- 
naged them  ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  cases,  pack- 
ages, and  bales  of  European  goods  brought  into 
their  warehouses,  but  they  were  opened,  and  re- 
packed by  porters  and  packers  of  their  own,  that 
Is  to  say,  negroes  and  Indian  servants;  and 
being  made  up  into  new  bales  and  SQparate  par- 
cels, were  all  dispatched  again,  by  horses,  for 
Mexico,  and  directed  to  their  several  merchants 
there,  and  the  remainder  carried  home,  as  above, 
to  the  ingenio,  where  they  lived,  which  was  near 
thirty  Ei^sh  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  so  that,  in 
about  twenty  days,  their  warehouses  were  again 
entirely  tree :  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  all  their  business 


was  over  there,  and  they  and  all  their  servants 
retired;  for  they  stayed  no  longer  there  than 
needs  must,  because  of  the  unheoithiness  of  (he 
air. 

After  the  goods  were  thus  dispatched,  it  was 
eoually  surprising  to  see  how  soon,  and  with 
what  exactness,  the  merchants  of  Mexico,  to 
whom  those  cargoes  were  separately  consigned, 
made  the  return,  and  how  it  came  all  in  silver  or 
in  gold,  so  that  their  warehouses,  in  a  few  months, 
were  piled  up,  even  to  the  ceiling,  with  chests  of 
pieces  of  eight,  and  with  bars  of  silver. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  m  the  narrow 
compass  of  this  work,  with  what  exactness  and 
order,  and  yet  with  how  little  hurry,  and  not  the 
least  confhsion,  everything  was  done,  and  how 
soon  a  weight  of  business  of  such  importance  and 
value  was  negotiated  and  finished,  the  goods  re- 
packed, invoices  made,  and  everything  dispatched 
and  gone ;  so  that,  in  about  five  weeks,  all  the 
goods  they  had  received  from  Europe  by  the 
galleons  were  disposed  of,  and  entered  in  their 
journals,  to  the  proper  account  of  their  mer- 
chants,  to  whom  they  were  respectively  con- 
signed ;  from  thence  they  had  book-keepers,  who 
drew  out  the  invoices,  and  wrote  the  letters, 
which  the  merchant  hhnself  only  read  over  and 
signed,  and  then  other  hands  copied  all  again  into 
o&er  books. 

I  can  give  no  estimate  o  the  value  of  the 
several  consignments  they  received  by  that  flota ; 
but  I  remember  that  when  the  galleons  went  back 
they  shipped  on  board,  at  several  times,  1,300,000 
pieces  of  eight  in  spede,  besides  180  bales  or  bags 
of  cochineal,  and  about  800  bales  of  indigo,  but 
they  were  so  modest  that  they  said  this  was  for 
themselves  and  their  friends ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
several  merchants  of  Mexico  consigned  large 
quantities  of  bullion  to  them  to  ship  on  board 
and  consign  according  to  their  order ;  but  then  I 
know  also,  that,  for  all  that,  they  were  allowed 
commission,  so  that  their  gain  was  very  consider- 
able even  that  way  also. 

I  had  been  with  them  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  and 
came  back  again  before  we  came  to  an  account 
for  the  goods  which  I  had  brought  on  shore  in  the 
21  bales,  which,  by  the  account  we  brought  them 
(leaving  a  piece  of  everything  to  be  governed  by 
our  last  market),  amounted  to  8,570  pieces  of 
eight,  all  which  money  my  friend,  for  so  I  must 
now  call  him,  brought  me  in  specie,  and  caused 
his  negroes  to  pile  them  up  in  one  comer  of  my 
apartment ;  so  that  I  was  indeed  still  very  rich, 
ail  things  considered. 

There  was  a  bale  which  I  had  caused  to  be 
packed  up  on  purpose  in  Virginia,  and  which,  in- 
deed,  1  bad  written  for  from  England,  being 
chiefly  of  fine  English  broad-cloths,  silk,  silk- 
druggets,  and  fine  stuffk  of  several  kinds,  with 
some  very  fine  Hollands,  which  I  set  apart  for 
presents  as  I  should  find  occasion ;  and  as,  what- 
ever hurry  I  was  in  at  carrying  the  21  bales  of 
goods  on  shore,  I  did  not  forget  to  let  this  bale  be 
one  of  them,  so,  when  we  came  to  a  sale  for  the 
rest,  I  told  them  that  this  was  a  pack  with 
clothes  and  necessaries  for  my  own  wearing  and 
use,  and  so  desired  it  might  not  be  opened  with 
the  rest,  which  was  accordingly  observed,  and 
that  bale  or  pack  was  brought  into  my  apart- 
■  ment. 
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ThiB  bale  was,  in  general,  made  up  of  several 
smaller  bales,  which  I  had  directed,  so  that  I 
might  have  room  to  make  presents,  equally  sorted, 
as  the  circumstance  might  direct  me.  However, 
they  were  all  considerable,  and  1  reckoned  the 
whole  bale  cost  me  nearly  200/.  sterling  in  Eng. 
land ;  and,  though  my  present  circumstances  re- 
quired some  limits  to  my  bounty  in  making  pre- 
sents, yet  the  obligation  I  was  under  being  so 
much  greater,  especially  to  this  friendly  generous 
Spaniard,  1  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than, 
by  opening  two  ^  the  smaller  bales,  join  them 
together,  and  make  my  gift  something  suitable  to 
my  benefactor,  and  to  the  respect  be  had  shown 
me;  accordingly  I  took  two  bales,  and,  laying 
the  goods  together,  the  contents  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Two  pieces  of  fine  English  broad-doth,  the 
finest  that  could  be  got  in  London,  divided, 
as  was  that  which  I  gave  to  the  governor  at 
the  Havannah,  into  fine  crimson  in  grain, 
fine  light  mixtures,  and  fine  black. 

Four  pieces  of  fine  Holland  of  7s.  to  Ss.  per  ell 
in  London. 

Twelve  pieces  of  fine  silk  drugget  and  duroys 
for  men's  wear. 

Six  pieces  of  broad  silks,  two  damasks,  two 
brocaded  silks,  and  two  mantuas. 

With  a  box  of  ribands  and  a  box  of  lace.  The 
last  cost  about  40/.  sterling  in  England. 

This  handsome  parcel  I  laid  open  in  my  apart- 
ment,  and  brought  him  up  stairs  one  morning 
on  pretence  to  drink  chocolate  with  me,  which  he 
ordinarily  did,  when,  as  we  drank  chocolate,  and 
were  merry,  I  said  to  him,  though  I  had  sold  htm 
almost  all  my  cargo  and  taken  his  money,  yet 
the  truth  was  that  I  ought  not  to  have  sold  them 
to  him,  but  to  have  laid  them  all  at  his  feet,  for 
that  it  was  to  his  direction  I  owed  the  having 
anything  saved  at  all. 

He  smiled,  «nd,  with  a  great  deal  of  friendship 
in  his  lace,  told  me  that  not  to  have  paid  me  for 
them  would  have  been  to  have  plundered  a  ship- 
wreck, which  had  been  worse  than  to  have  rob- 
bed an  hospital. 

At  last  I  told  him  I  had  two  requests  to  make 
to  him  which  must  not  be  denied.  I  told  him  I 
had  a  small  present  to  make  him  which  I  would 
give  him  a  reason  why  he  should  not  refuse  to 
accept ;  and  the  second  request  I  would  make 
after  the  first  was  granted.  He  said  he  would 
have  accepted  my  present  from  me  if  I  had  not 
been  under  a  disaster ;  but,  as  it  was,  it  would  be 
cruel  and  ungenerous.  But  I  told  him  he  was 
obliged  to  hear  my  reason  for  his  accepting  it. 
Then  I  told  him  that  this  parcel  was  made  up 
for  him  by  name  by  my  wife  and  I  in  Virginia, 
and  his  name  set  on  the  marks  of  the  bale,  and 
accordingly  I  showed  him  the  marks,  which  was 
indeed  on  one  of  the  bales,  but  I  had  doubled  it 
now  (as  above),  so  that  I  told  him  these  were  his 
own  proper  goods ;  and,  in  short,  I  pressed  him 
so  to  receive  them  that  hQ  made  a  bow,  and  I 
said  no  more,  but  ordered  my  negro,  that  is  to 
say,  his  negro,  that  waited  on  me,  to  carry  them 
all  except  the  two  boxes  into  his  apartments,  but 
would  not  let  him  see  the  particulars  till  they  were 
all  carried  away. 

After  he  was  gone  about  a  quarter  ol  an  hour 
He  came  in  raving,  and  almost  swearing,  and  in  a 


great  passion ;  but  I  could  easily  see  he  was  ex^ 
ceedingly  pleased ;  and  told  rae^  had  he  knowo 
the  particulars,  he  would  never  have  suffered 
them  to  have  gone  as  he  did,  and  at  last  used  the 
very  same  compliment  that  the  governor  at  the 
Havannah  used,  viz.,  that  it  was  a  present  fit  for 
a  viceroy  of  Mexico  rather  than  for  him. 

When  he  had  done  be  then  told  roe  be  remeifri 
berod  I  had  two  reouests  to  him,  and  that  000 
was  not  to  be  told  till  after  the  first  was  granted, 
and  he  hoped  now  I  had  something  to  ask  of  him 
that  was  eoual  to  the  obligation  I  had  laid  upon 
him. 

I  told  htm  I  knew  U  was  not  the  custom  la 
Spain  for  a  stranger  to  make  presents  to  the 
ladies,  and  that  I  would  not  in  the  least  doubt 
but  that,  whatever  the  ladies  of  his  &mi}y  re- 
quired  as  proper  for  their  use,  he  would  appro- 
priate to  tnem  as  he  thonght  fit  i  but  that  there 
were  two  little  boxes  in  the  parcel,  which  my 
wife,  with  her  own  hand,  had  directed  to  the 
ladies ;  and  I  begged  he  would  be  pleased,  with 
his  own  hand;  to  give  them  in  my  wife*k  name, 
as  directed ;  that  I  was  only  the  messenger,  bat 
that  I  could  not  be  honest  if  I  did  not  discfaan^ 
the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

These  were  the  two  boxes  of  ribands  and 
lace,  which,  knowing  the  nicety  of  the  ladies  in 
Spain,  or  rather  of  the  Spaniards  about  their 
women,  I  had  made  my  wife  pack  up,  and  directed 
with  her  own  hand,  as  I  have  said. 

.  He  smOed,  and  told  me  it  was  true  the  Spa- 
niards did  not  ordinarily  admit  so  much  freedom 
among  the  women  as  other  nations;  but  he 
hoped  (he  said)  I  would  not  think  the  Spaniards 
thought  ami  their  wcynen  whores,  or  that  all  Spa- 
niards were  jealous  of  their  wives ;  that,  as  to 
my  present,  since  he  had  agreed  to  accept  of  tt, 
I  should  have  the  direction  of  what  part  I 
pleased  to  his  wife  and  daughters ;  for  he  had 
three  daughters. 

Here  I  strained  courtesies  again,  and  told  him 
by  no  means,  I  would  direct  nothing  of  that  kind, 
I  only  begged  that  he  would  with  his  own  hand 
present  to  his  donna,  or  lady,  the  present  de- 
signed her  by  my  wife,  and  that  he  would  present 
it  in  her  name,  now  living  in  Virginia.  He  was 
extremely  pleased  with  the  nicety  1  used,  and  I 
saw  him  present  it  to  her  accordingly,  and  could 
see,  at  the  opening  of  it,  that  she  was  extremely 
pleased  with  the  present  itself,  as  Indeed  she 
might  very  well  be ;  for  hi  that  country  it  was 
worth  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Though  I  was  used  with  an  uncommon  friend- 
ship before,  and  nothing  could  well  be  desired 
more,  yet  the  grateful  sense  I  showed  of  it,  in 
the  magnificence  of  this  present,  was  not  lost, 
and  the  whole  family  appeared  sensible  of  it ;  so 
that  I  must  allow  that  presents,  where  they  can 
be  made  in  such  a  manner,  are  not  without  their 
influence,  where  the  persons  were  not  at  all  mer- 
cenary, either  before  or  after. 

I  had  here  now  a  most  happy  and  comfortable 
retreat,  though  it  was  a  kind  of  an  exile ;  here 
I  enjoyed  everything  I  could  think  of  that  was 
agreeable  and  pleasant,  except  only  a  liberty  of 
going  home,  which,  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  was 
the  only  thing  I  desired  in  the  world;  for  the 
grief  of  one  absent  comfort  is  oftentimes  oqiable 
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of  embittering  all  the  other  enjoymeDts  in  the 
world. 

Here  I  enjoyed  the  moments  which  I  had  never 
before  known  how  to  employ,  I  mean,  that  here 
I  learned  to  look  back  upon  a  long  ill-spent  life, 
blessed  with  infinite  advantage,  which  I  had  no 
heart  given  me  till  now  to  mSke  use  of,  and  here 
I  found  just  reflections  were  the  utmost  felicity 
of  human  life. 

Here  I  wrote  these  memoirs,  having  to  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  looking  back  with  due  reflections 
the  benefit  of  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  which,  as 
it  is  allowed  by  most  people,  clears  the  head,  re- 
stores the  memory,  and  qualifies  us  to  make  the 
most,  and  just,  and  useful  remarks  upon  our  own 
actions* 

Perhaps,  when  I  wrote  these  things  down,  I  did 
not  foresee  that  the  writings  of  our  own  stories 
woiild  be  so  much  the  foshion  in  England,  or  so 
agreeable  to  others  to  read,  as  I  find  custom  and 
the  humour  of  the  times  has  caused  it  to  be ;  if 
any  one  that  reads  my  story,  pleases  to  make  the 
same  just  reflections,  which  I  acknowledge  I 
ought  to  have  made,  he  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
my  misfortunes,  perfaAps,  more  than  1  have  done 
myself;  it  is  evident,  by  a  long  series  of  changes 
axiid  turns,  which  have  appeajied  In  the  narrow 
compass  of  one  private  mean  person's  life,  that 
the  histonr  of  men*s  lives  may  be  many  ways 
made  useral  and  instructing  to  those  who  read 
them,  if  moral  and  religious  improvement  and 
reflections  are  made  by  those  that  write  them. 

There  remains  many  things  in  the  course  of 
this  unhappy  life  of  mine,  though  I  have  left  so 
little  a  part  of  it  to  speak  of,  that  is  worth  giving 
a  large  and  distinct  account  of,  and  which  gives 
room  for  just  reflections  of  a  kind  which  1  have 
not  made  yet ;  particularlv  I  think  it  just  to  add 
how,  in  collecting  the  vanous  changes  and  turns 
of  my  affairs,  I  saw,  clearer  than  ever  I  had 
done  before,  how  an  invincible,  over-ruling  power, 
a  hand  influenced  from  above,  governs  all  our 
actions  of  every  kind,  limits  all  our  designs, 
and  orders  the  events  of  everything  relating  to 
us. 

And  from  this  observation  it  necessarily  oc- 
curred to  me  how  just  it  was  that  we  should 
pay  the  homage  of  all  events  to  him ;  that,  as  he 
guided,  and  had  even  made  the  chain  of  cause 
and  consequences,  which  nature  in  generid 
strictly  obeyed,  so  to  him  should  be  given  the 
honour  of  all  events,  the  consequences  of  those 
causes,  as  the  first  mover  and  maker  of  all 
ttdngs. 

I,  who  bad  hitherto  lived,  as  might  be  truly 
said,  without  God  in  the  world,  began  now  to  see 
farther  into  all  those  things  than  I  had  ever  yet 
been  capable  of  before,  and  this  brought  me  at 
last  to  look  mih  shame  and  blushes  upon  such  a 
course  of  wickedness  as  I  had  gone  through  in 
the  world :  I  had  been  bred  indeed  to  nothing  of 
either  religious  or  moral  knowledge ;  what  I  had 
gained  of  either,  was,  first,  by  uie  little  time  of 
civil  life  wluch  1  lived  in  Scotland,  where  my  ab- 


horrence of  the  wickedness  of  my  captain  and 
comrade,  and  some  soU^r  religious  company  I 
fell  into,  first  gave  me  some  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  snowed  me  the  beautv  of  a  sober, 
religious  life,  though,  with  my  leaving  that 
country,  it  soon  left  me  too ;  or,  secondly,  the 
modest  hints  and  just  reflections  of  my  steward, 
whom  I  called  my  tutor,  who  was  a  man  of  sin- 
cere religion,  good  principles,  and  a  real  true 
penitent  for  his  past  miscarriages :  O !  had  I 
with  him  sincerely  repented  of  what  was  past,  I 
had  not  for  twenty-four  years  together  lived  a 
life  of  levity  and  profligate  wickedness  after  it. 

But  here  I  had  (as  I  said)  leisure  to  reflect, 
and  to  repent,  and  to  call  to  mind  things  past, 
and  with  a  iust  detestation  learn,  as  Job  says,  to 
abhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes. 

It  Ib  with  thiB  temper  that  I  have  written  my 
story ;  I  would  have  all  that  design  to  read  it, 
prepare  to  do  so  with  the  temper  of  penitents ; 
and  remember,  with  how  much  advantage  they 
make  their  penitent  reflections  at  home  under 
the  merciful  dispositions  of  Providence  in  peace, 
plenty,  and  ease,  rather  than  abroad,  under  the 
discipline  of  a  transported  criminal,  as  my  wife 
and  my  tutor,  or  under  the  miseries  and  dis- 
tresses of  a  shipwrecked  wanderer,  as  my  skipper, 
or  captain  of  the  sloop,  who  (as  I  hear)  died  a 
very  great  penitent,  labouring  in  the  deserts  and 
mountains  to  find  his  way  home  to  Virginia  by 
the  way  of  Carolina,  whither  the  rest  of  the  crew 
reached,  after  infinite  dangers  and  hardships ;  or 
in  exile,  however  favourably  circumstanced  as 
mine,  in  absence  from  my  family,  and  for  some 
time  in  no  probable  view  of  ever  seeing  them  any 
more. 

Such  (I  say)  may  repent  with  advantage ;  but 
how  few  are  they  that  seriously  look  in  till  their 
way  is  hedged  up,  and  Uiey  have  no  other  way  to 
look. 

Here  (I  say)  I  had  leisure  to  repent ;  how  far 
it  pleases  Goid  to  give  the  grace  of  repentance 
where  he  gives  the  opportunity  of  it,  is  not  for 
me  to  say  of  myself;  it  is  sufficient  that  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  that  read  this  story,  that,  when 
they  find  their  lives  come  up  in  any  degree  to  any 
similitude  of  cases,  they  will  inquire  by  me,  and 
ask  themselves,  is  not  this  the  time  to  repent  ? 
Perhaps  the  answer  may  touch  them. 

I  have  only  to  add  what  was  then  written, 
that  my  kind  friend  tlie  Spaniard  finding  no 
other  method  presented  for  conveying  me  to  my 
home,  that  is  to  say,  to  Virginia,  got  a  licence 
for  me  to  come  in  the  next  spBdleons  as  a  Spanish 
merchant  to  Cadiz,  where  f  arrived  safe  with  all 
my  treasure,  for  he  sufibred  me  to  be  at  no  ex- 
penses in  his  bouse  ;  and  from  Cadiz  I  soon  got 
my  passage  on  board  an  English  merchant  ship 
for  London,  from  whence  I  sent  an  account  of 
my  adventures  to  my  wife,  and  where,  in  about 
five  months  more,  she  came  over  to  me,  leaving, 
with  full  satisfaction,  the  management  of  all  our 
affairs  in  Virginia  in  the  same  faithful  hands  as 
before. 
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Thb  world  is  so  taken  op  of  late  with  hotoIb  and  romanoes,  that  it  will  be  hard  for  a 
priTSte  history  to  be  taken  for  genoinei  where  the  names  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  person  are  concealed;  and  on  this  aeooont  we  must  be  content  to  have  the  reader 
to  pot  his  own  opinion  upon  the  ensuing  sheets,  and  take  it  just  aa  he  pleases. 

The  author  is  here  supposed  to  be  writing  her  own  history ;  and  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  her  account  she  gives  the  reasons  why  she  thinks  fit  to  conceal  her  tro^ 
name,  after  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  any  more  about  that 

It  is  true  that  the  original  of  this  story  is  put  into  new  wordsy  and  the  style  of  the 
fomoos  lady  we  here  speak  of  is  a  little  altered ;  particularly^  she  is  made  to  tell  hef 
own  tale  in  modester  words  than  she  told  it  at  first;  the  copy  which  came  .first  to  hand 
having  been  written  in  language  more  like  one  still  in  Newgate  than  one  grown 
penitent  and  humble,  as  she  afterwards  pretends  to  be. 

The  pen  employed  in  finishing  her  story,  and  making  it  what  you  see  it  to  be,  has 
had  no  little  difficult  to  put  it  into  a  dress  fit  to  be  seen,  and  to  make  it  speak  language 
fit  to  be  read.  When  a  woman,  debauched  from  her  youth»  nay,  even  being  the 
offspring  of  debauchery  and  vice,  comes  to  give  an  account  of  all  her  vicious  practices, 
and  even  to  descend  to  the  particular  occasions  and  circumstances  by  which  she  first  be- 
came wicked,  and  of  all  the  progressions  of  crime  which  she  ran  through  in  threescore 
years,  an  author  must  be  hard  put  to  it  to  wrap  it  up  so  dean,  as  not  to  give  room, 
especially  for  vicious  readers,  to  turn  it  to  his  disadvantage 

All  possible  care,  however,  has  been  taken  to  give  no  lewd  ideas,  no  immodest  turns, 
in  the  new  dressing  up  of  this  story ;  no,  not  to  the  worst  part  of  her  expressions.  To 
this  purpose  some  of  the  vicious  part  of  her  life,  which  could  not  be  modestly  told>  is 
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quite  left  out»  and  seyeral  other  parts  are  very  much  shortened.  What  is  left,  'tis 
hoped,  Will  not  offend  the  chastest  reader,  or  the  modestest  hearer ;  and  as  the  best  use 
is  to  be  made  even  of  the  worst  story,  the  moral,  'tis  hoped,  will  keep  the  reader  serious, 
even  where  the  story  might  iocline  him  to  be  otherwise.  To  give  the  history  of  a 
wicked  life  repented  of,  necessarily  requires  that  the  wicked  part  should  be  made  as 
wicked  as  the  real  history  of  it  will  bear,  to  illustrate  and  give  a  beauty  to  the  penitent 
party  which  is  certainly  the  bestand  l>r^^test,  if  related  with  equal  spirit  and  life. 

It  is  suggested  there  cannot  be  the  same  life,  the  same  brightness  and  beautv,  in 
relating  the  penitent  part  as  in  the  criminal  part.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  that  sug- 
gestion, I  must  be  allowed  to  say  'tis  because  there  is  not  the  same  taste  and  relish  in 
the  reading ;  and  indeed  it  is  too  true  that  the  difference  lies  not  in  the  real  worth  of 
the  subject,  so  much  as  in  the  gust  and  palate  of  the  reader. 

But  as  this  work  b  chieily  recommended  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  it,  and  how 
to  make  the  good  uses  of  it  which  the  story  all  along  recommends  to  them,  so  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  readers  will  be  much  more  pleased  with  the  moral  than  the  fable, 
with  the  application  than  with  the  relation,  and  with  the  end  of  the  writer^ than  with  the 
life  of  the  person  written  of. 

There  is  in  this  story  abundance  of  delightful  incidents,  and  all  of  them  usefully 
applied.  There  is  an  agreeable  turn  artfully  given  them  in  the  relating,  that  naturally 
instructs  the  reader  either  one  way  or  another.  The  first  part  of  her  lewd  life  with 
the  young  gentleman  at  Colchester  has  so  many  happy  turns  given  it  to  expose  the 
crime,  and  warn  all  whose  circumstances  are  adapted  to  it  of  the  serious  end  of  such 
things  ;  and  were  it  true  tliat  they  did  so,  and  ^hat  they  constantly  adhered  to  that  rule 
as  the  test  of  their  acting  on  the  theatre,  much  might  be  said  in  their  favour. 

Throughout  the  infinite  variety  of  this  book,  this  fundamental  rule  is  most  strictly 
adhered  to ;  there  is  not  a  wicked  action  in  any  part  of  it,  but  is  first  or  last  rendered 
unhappy  or  unfortunate.  There  is  not  a  superlative  villain  brought  upon  the  stage, 
but  either  he  is  brought  to  an  unhappy  end,  or  brought  to  be  a  penitent.  There  is  not 
an  ill  thing  mentioned,  but  it  is  condemned  even  in  the  relation ;  nor  a  virtuous,  just 
thing,  but  it  carries  its  praise  along  with  it.  What  can  more  exactly  answer  the  rule 
laid  down  to  reconunend  even  those  representations  of  things  which  have  so  mauy 
other  just  objections  lying  against  them, — names  of  exampley  of  bad  company,  of  obscene 
langoagVy  and  the  like? 

Upon  this  foundation  this  book  is  recommended  to  the  reader,  as  a  work  from  every 
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part  of  which  something  may  be  learned^  and  some  just  and  religious  inference  is 
drawn,  by  which  the  reader  will  have  something  of  instruction,  if  he  pleases  to  make 
ose  of  it. 

All  the  exploits  of  this  lady  of  fame  in  her  depredations  upon  mankind  stand  as  so 
many  warnings  to  honest  people  to  beware  of  them,  intimating  to  them  by  what 
methods  innocent  people  are  drawn  in,  plundered,  and  robbed,  and,  by  consequence^ 
how  to  avoid  them.  Her  robbing  a  little  child,  dressed  fine  by  the  vanity  of  the 
mother,  to  go  to  the  dancing  school,  is  a  good  memento  to  such  people  hereafter ;  as  is 
likewise  her  picking  the  gold  watch  from  the  young  lady's  side  in  the  Park, 

Her  getting  a  parcel  from  a  hair-brained  wench  at  the  coaches  in  St  John's  street^ 
her  booty  at  the  fire,  and  also  at  Harwich,  all  give  us  excellent  warning  in  such 
cases  to  be  more  present  to  ourselves  in  sudden  surprises  of  every  sort. 

H^  application  to  a  sober  life  and  industrious  management  at  last  in  Virginia,  with 
her  transported  spouse,  is  a  story  fruitful  of  instruction  to  all  the  unfortunate  creatures 
who  are  obliged  to  seek  their  re-establishment  abroad,  whether  by  the  misery  of  trans- 
portation or  other  disaster;  letting  them  know  that  diligence  and  application  have  their 
due  encouragement,  even  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  and  that  no  case  can  be  so 
low,  so  despicable,  or  so  empty  of  prospect,  but  that  an  unwearied  industry  will  go  a 
great  way  to  deliver  us  from  it,  will  in  time  raise  the  meanest  creature  to  appear  again 
in  the  world,,  and  give  him  a  new  cast  for  his  life. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  serious  inferences  which  we  are  led  by  the  hand  to  in  this 
book,  and  these  are  fully  sufficient  to  justify  any  man  in  recommending  it  to  the  world, 
and  much  more  to  justify  the  publication  of  it. 

There  are  two  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  still  behind,  which  this  story  gives  some 
idea  cif  and  lets  us  into  the  parto  of  them ;  but  they  are,  either  of  them,  too  long  to  be 
brooght  into  the  same  volume,  and  indeed  are,  as  I  may  call  them,  whole  volumes  of 
themselves,  viz. — 1.  The  Life  of  her  Governess,  as  she  calls  her,  who  had  run  through, 
it  seems,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  eminent  degrees  of  a  gentlewoman,  a  whore,  and  a 
ba^d;  a  midwife  and  a  midwife* keeper,  as  they  are  called;  a  pawn-broker,  a  child- 
'  taker,  a  receiver  of  thieves  and  of  stolen  goods ;  and,  in  a  word,  herself  a  thief,  and  a 
breeder  up  of  thieves,  and  the  like,  and  yet,  at  last,  a  penitent. 

Hie  tecond  is  the  life  of  her  transported  husband,  a  highwayman,  who,  it  seems, 
lived  a  twelve  years'  life  of  successful  villany  upon  the  road,  and  even  at  last  came  off 


80  well  as  to  be  a  yoltinteer  transporty  not  a  convicty  and  in  whose  life  there  is  an  incre- 
dible variety. 

But,  as  I  said,  there  are  things  too  long  to  bring  in  here>  so  neither  can  I  make  a 
promise  of  their  coming  out  by  themselves. 

We  cannot  say,  bdeed^  that  this  history  is  carried  on  quite  to  the  end  of  the  life  of 
this  famous  Moll  Flanders,  for  nobody  can  write  their  own  life  to  the  full  end  of  it, 
unless  they  can  write  it  after  they  are  dead ;  but  her  husband's  life  being  written  by  a 
third  hand,  gives  a  Aill  account  of  them  both,  how  long  they  lived  together  in  that 
country,  and  how  they  came  both  to  England  again,  after  about  eight  years ;  in 
which  time  they  were  grown  very  rich,  and  where  she  Hved,  it  seems,  to  be  very 
old,  but  was  not  so  extraordinary  a  penitent  as  she  was  at  first;  it  seems  only 
that  indeed  she  always  spoke  with  abhorrence  of  her  fbrmef  life,  and  of  every  part 
of  it. 

In  her  last  scene  at  Maryland  and  Virginia,  many  pleasant  things  happened, 
which  make  that  part  of  her  life  very  agreeable;  but  they  are  not  told  with  the 
same  elegance  as  those  accounted  for  by  herself,  so  it  is  still  to  the  more  advan- 
tage that  we  break  off  here. 
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HISTORY    OF    MOLL    FLANDERS 


&It  tnie  name  is  M  well  known  in  the  records 
or  registers  at  Newgate,  and  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
Bod  there  are  some  thinss  of  such  consequence 
sdO  depending  there,  re&ting  to  my  particular 
cooduct,  that  it  is  not  to  be  eipected  I  should 
set  my  name,  or  tiie  account  of  my  family,  to  this 
work ;  perhaps,  after  my  death,  it  may  be  better 
known,  at  present  it  would  not  be  proper,  no, 
though  a  general  piurdon  should  be  issueid,  even 
without  exceptions  and  reserve  of  persons  or 
Grimes. 

It  is  enough  to  tell  you  that  as  some  of  my 
worst  comrades,  who  are  out  of  the  wav  of  doing 
me  harm,  having  gone  out  of  the  world  by  the 
steps  and  the  string,  as  I  often  expected  to  go, 
knew  me  by  the  name  of  Moll  Flanders ;  so  you 
may  give  me  leave  to  speak  of  myself  under  that 
name,  till  I  dare  own  who  1  have  been,  as  well  as 
who  I  am. 

I  have  been  told,  that  fai  one  of  onr  neighbour 
nations,  whether  it  be  in  France  or  where  else 
I  know  not,  they  have  an  order  from  the  king 
that  when  any  crm±ial  is  condemned,  either  to 
die  or  to  tiie  jallies,  or  to  be  transported,  if  they 
leave  any  chikiren,  as  such  are  generally  unpro- 
vided for  by  the  poverty  or  forfeiture  of  their 
parents,  so  they  are  immediately  taken  care  of 
by  the  government,  and  put  into  a  hospital 
called  the  House  of  Orphans,  where  they  are  bred 
op,  dothed,  fed,  taught,  and  when  fit  to  go  out 
are  placed  to  trades,  or  to  services,  so  as  to  be 
wen  able  to  provide  for  themselves  by  an  honest, 
industrious  behaviour. 

Had  this  been  the  custom-  in  our  country,  I 
had  not  been  left  a  poor  desolate  girl,  without 
friends,  vrithout  clothes,  without  help  or  helper 
in  the  world,  as  was  my  hie,  and  by  which  I 
was  not  only  exposed  to  very  great  distresses, 
even  before  I  was  capable  either  of  understanding 
my  case,  or  how  to  amend  it,  but  brought  into  a 
course  of  life  which  was  not  only  scandalous  in 
itteif^  but  which  in  its  ordinary  course  tended  to 
the  swift  destruction  both  of  soul  and  body. 

But  the  ease  was  otherwise  here ;  my  mother 
was  convicted  of  felony  for  a  certain  petty  theft, 
scarce  worth  naming,  viz.  having  an  opportunity 
of  borrowing  three  pieces  of  fine  Holland*  of  a 
certain  draper  in  Cheapside.  The  circumstances 
are  too  long  to  repeat,  and  I  have  heard  them 
related  so  many  ways,  that  I  can  scarce  be  cer- 
tain which  is  the  right  account. 

However  it  was,  this  they  all  agree  in,  that 


my  mother  pleaded  her  belly,  and  being  found 
quick  with  child,  she  was  respited  for  id)out  seven 
months^  in  which  time  having  brought  me  into 
the  world,  and  being  about  again,  she  was  called 
down,  as  they  term  it^  to  her  former  judgment, 
but  obtained  the  fovour  of  being  transported  to 
Virginia,  and  left  me  about  half  ft  year  oldrand 
in  bad  hands  you  may  be  sure. 

This  is  too  near  the  first  hours  of  my  life  for 
me  to  relate  anything  of  myself  but  by  hearsay ; 
it  is  enough  to  mention,  that  as  I  was  bom  in 
such  an  unhappy  place,  I  had  no  parish  to  have 
recourse  to  for  my  nourishment  in  my  infancy, 
nor  can  I  give  the  least  account  how  I  was  kept 
alive,  other  than  that  as  I  have  been  told  some 
relation  of  my  mother's  took  me  away  for  awhile 
as  a  nurse  child,  but  at  whose  expense,  or  by 
whooe  directions,  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  it 

The  first  account  that  I  can  recollect,  or  could 
ever  learn  of  myself,  was,  that  I  had  wandered 
among  a  crew  of  those  people  they  call  gipsies 
or  Egyptians,  but  I  believe  it  was  but  a  very 
little  while  that  I  had  been  among  them,  for  I 
had  not  had  my  skin  discoloured  or  blackened,  as 
they  do  very  young  to  all  the  children  they  carry 
about  with  them,  nor  can  I  tell  how  I  came 
among  them,  or  how  I  got  from  them. 

It  was  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  that  those 
people  left  me ;  but  I  have  a  notion  in  my  head 
that  I  left  them  there  (that  is,  that  I  hid  myself 
and  would  go  no  farther  with  them),  but  1  am 
not  able  to  be  particular  in  that  account ;  only 
this  I  remember,  that  being  taken  up  by  some  of 
the  parish  officers  of  Colchester,  1  gave  an  ac- 
count that  I  came  into  the  town  with  the  gipsies, 
btt4  that  I  would  not  go  any  farther  with  them, 
and  that  so  they  had  left  me,  but  whither  tRcy 
were  gone  that  I  knew  not,  nor  could  they  ex- 
pect it  of  me ;  for,  though  they  sent  round  the 
country  to  inquire  after  them,  it  seems  they 
could  not  be  found. 

I  was  now  in  a  way  to  be  provided  for ;  for 
though  I  was  not  a  parish  charge  upon  this  or 
that  part  of  the  town  by  law,  yet  as  my  case  came 
to  be  known,  and  that  I  was  too  young  to  do  any 
work,  being  not  above  four  years  old.  compassion 
moved  the  magistrates  to  order  some  care  to  be 
taken  of  me,  and  I  became  one  of  Uieir  own  as 
much  as  if  I  had  been  bom  in  the  place. 

In  the  provision  they  made  for  me  it  was  my 
good  hap  to  be  put  to  nurse,  as  they  call  it,  to  a 
woman  who  was  indeed  poor,  but  had  been  in 
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better  ciTcaii»taiioe«»  and  who  got  a  fittle  liveli- 
hood by  taking  such  as  I  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  keeping^  them  with  all  neeessaries  till  they 
were  of  a  certain  age,  in  which  it  might  be  8up> 
posed  they  might  go  to  senrice,  or  get  their  own 
bread. 

This  woman  had  also  had  a  little  school,  which 
she  kept  to  teach  children  to  read  and  to  work ; 
and  having,  as  I  have  said,  lived  before  that  in 
good  fashion,  she  bred  up  the  children  she  took 
with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  weil  as  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  but  which  was  worth  all  the  rest, 
she  bred  them  up  very  religiously  also,  being 
herself  a  very  sober,  pious  woman,  very  house- 
wifely and  clean,  and  very  mannerly,  and  with 
good  behaviour,  so  that,  excepting  a  plain  diet, 
coarse  lodging,  and  mean  clothes,  we  were  brought 
up  as  mannerly  as  if  we  had  been  at  the  dancing 
school. 

I  was  continued  here  till  I  was  eight  years  old, 
when  I  was  terrified  with  the  news  that  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  I  think  thev  call  them,  had  ordered 
tiiat  I  should  go  to  service.  I  was  able  to  do  but 
very  little  wherever  I  was  to  go,  except  it  was  to 
run  of  errands,  and  be  a  drudge  to  some  cook- 
maid  ;  and  this  thev  told  me  of  often,  which  put 
me  into  a  great  fright,  for  I  had  a  thorough  aver- 
sion to  going  to  service,  as  they  called  it,  though 
I  was  so  younff,  and  I  told  my  nurse,  as  we  called 
her,  that  I  believed  I  could  get  my  living  without 
going  to  service,  if  she  pleased  to  let  me ;  for  she 
had  taught  me  to  work  with  my  needle  and  spin 
worsted,  which  is  the  chief  trade  of  that  city  ; 
and  I  told  her,  if  that  she  would  keep  me,  I 
would  work  for  her,  and  I  would  work  very  hard. 
I  talked  to  her  almost  every  day  of  working 
hard,  and,  in  bhort,  I  did  nothing  but  work  and 
cry  all  day,  which  grieved  the  good  kind  woman 
so  much  that  at  last  she  began  to  be  concerned, 
for  she  leved  me  very  well. 

One  day  after  this,  as  she  came  into  the  room 
where  all  we  poor  children  were  at  work,  she  sat 
down  just  over  against  me,  not  In  her  usual  place 
as  mistress,  but  as  If  she  had  set  herself  on  pur- 
pose to  observe  me  and  see  me  work.  I  was  doing 
something  she  had  set  me  to,  as  I  remember  ;  it 
was  marking  some  shirts  which  she  had  taken  to 
make,  and  after  awhile  she  began  to  talk  to  me. 
**  Thou  foolish  child,**  says  she,  **  thou  art  always 
crying,**  for  I  was  crying  then.  *•  Prithee,  what 
dost  cry  for?^  "Because  they  will  take  me 
away,"  says  I,  *<and  put  me  to  service,  and  I 
oan*t  work  house- work.**  "Well,  child,**  says 
she,  "but  though  you  can*t  work  house- work, as 
you  call  it,  you  will  learn  It  in  time,  and  they 
wDI  not  put  you  to  hard  things  at  first.**  <*  Yes 
they  will,**  says  I,  **  and  if  I  cannot  do  It  they 
will  beat  me,  and  the  maids  will  beat  me,  and 
make  me  do  great  work,  and  I  am  but  a  little 
girl,  and  I  cant  do  it  ;**  and  then  I  cried  again 
till  I  could  not  speak  any  more. 

This  moved  my  good  motherly  nurse  so  that 
she  resolved  I  should  not  go  to  service  yet ;  so 
she  bid  me  not  cry,  and  she  would  speak  to  Mr 
Mayor,  and  I  should  not  go  to  service  till  I  was 
bigger. 

Well,  this  did  not  satisfy  me  ;  for  to  think  of 
going  to  service  was  such  a  frightftil  thing  to  me 
that  If  she  had  assured  me  I  should  not  have  gone 
tUI  I  was  20  years  old,  it  w<mld  have  been  the 


same  to  me,  I  should  have  cried  I  believe  all  the 
time  with  the  very  apprehension  of  its  being  to 
be  so  at  last 

When  she  saw  that  I  was  not  pacUied  yet  die 
began  to  be  angry  with  me.  "  And  whatwooM 
yo«  have  ?**  says  she.  **  Do  I  not  tell  you  that 
yoQ  shall  not  go  to  service  till  you  grow  bigger?" 
•*  Ay,**  says  I,  *'  but  then  I  must  go  at  faMt" 
"Why,  whatr  said  she;  "is  the  giri  mad? 
What,  would  rou  be  a  gentlewoman?"  **  Yes," 
says  I,  and  cried  heartily,  till  I  roared  out  again. 

This  set  the  old  gentlewoman  a  laughing  at 
me,  as  you  may  be  sure  it  would.  "  WaD>  miu 
dam,  forsooth,**  says  she,  gibing  at  me,  "yon 
would  be  a  gentlewoman ;  and  how  would  yoo 
come  to  be  a  gentlewoman ;  what,  will  you  do 
it  by  your  fingers*  ends.** 

"  Yes,**  says  I  again  very  innocently. 

"  Why,  what  can  you  earn,**  says  she  (  "  what 
can  you  get  a  day  at  your  work  ?** 

"  Threepence,**  said  I,  "  when  I  spin,  and  four- 
pence  when  I  work  plain  work.** 

"Alas I  poor  gentlewoman,**  said  she  again, 
kmghing ;  "  what  will  that  do  for  thee  ?** 

"  It  will  keep  me,**  says  I,  "  if  you  will  let  me 
live  with  you ,"  and  thia  i  said  in  such  a  poor 

Eetitioning  tone  that  it  made  the  poor  woman's 
eart  yearn  to  me,  as  she  told  me  afterwards. 

"  But,**  says  she,  "  that  will  not  keep  you,  and 
buy  you  clothes  too;  and  who  must  buy  the 
littie  gentlewoman  clothes,**  says  she,  and  smiled 
all  the  whfle  at  me. 

"  I  wfll  work  harder,  then,**  says  I,  **  and  yon 
shall  have  it  all." 

"  Poor  child !  it  will  not  keep  you,'*  says  she ; 
"  it  will  hanlly  find  you  in  victuals.** 

"  Then  I  will  have  no  victuals,"  says  I  again 
very  innocently ;  "  let  me  hot  live  with  you.!* 

"  Why,  can  you  live  without  victuals?**  says 
she.  "  Yes,**  again  says  I,  very  much  like  a 
chiM,  you  may  bs  sure,  and  still  I  cried  heartily. 

I  had  no  policy  in  aU  this ;  yon  may  easily  see 
it  was  all  nature ;  bol  ic  was  joined  with  so  mueh 
innocence  and  so  much  pasaion  that,  in  short,  it 
set  the  good  motherly  oreatore  a  weeping  too, 
and  she  cried  at  last  as  fast  as  I  did,  and  then 
took  me,  and  led  me  out  of  the  teaching-room. 
"  Come,**  says  she,  "  you  shall  not  go  to  service, 
you  shall  live  with  me  ;**  and  this  pacified  me  for 
Che  present. 

Some  time  after  this  she  going  to  wait  on  the 
mayor,  and  talking  of  such  things  as  belonged  to 
her  business,  at  last  my  story  came  up^  and  my 
good  nurse  told  Mr  Mayor  the  whole  tale.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  il  that  he  would  call  his  lady 
and  his  two  daughters  to  bear  it ;  and  It  made 
mirth  enou^  among  them,  you  may  be  sure. 

However,  not  a  week  had  passed  ever  but  on 
a  sudden  comes  Uie  nsayor's  lady  and  her  two 
daughters  to  the  house  to  see  my  old  nurse,  her 
school,  and  the  children.    When  they  had  looked 

about  them  a  little,  "  Well,  Mrs ,**  says 

the  lady  to  my  nurse,  "  pray  which  is  the  fittie 
lasathot  intends  to  be  a  gentlewoman  ?*'  I  heard 
her,  and  was  terribly  frij^tened  at  first,  though 
I  did  not  know  why  neither ;  but  the  lady  came 
up  to  me, "  Well,  Miss,"  says  she,  "  and  wfaatars 
you  at  work  upon?*'  The  word  miss  was  a  lan- 
guage that  had  hardly  been  beard  of  in  our 
school,  and  I  wondered  what  sad  name  it  was  she 
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cafled  me ;  however,  I  ttood  iif»,  made  a  cortey, 
and  she  took  my  work  out  of  my  hand,  looked  on 
it,  and  said  4t  was  very  well ;  then  she  took  up 
one  of  my  hands, — **  Nay,*  says  she,  "  the  child 
may  come  to  be  a  gentlewoman  for  angfat  anybody 
knows;  she  has  a  gentlewoman's  hand."    This 

S leased  me  mightfly,  you  may  be  sure,  but  she 
id  net  stop  there ;  but  giving  me  my  work  again, 
pnt  her  hand  in  her  podiet,  gave  me  a  shilling, 
and  bid  me  mind  my  work  and  learn  to  work  well, 
and  I  might  be  a  gentlewoman  for  aught  ^e 
knew. 

Now,  aQ  this  while  my  good  old  nurse,  the 
lady,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  did  not  understand 
me  at  all,  ibr  they  meant  one  sort  of  thing  by  tbe 
w<Mrd  gentlewoman  and  I  meant  quite  another ; 
fiH*,  alas,  all  I  understood  by  being  a  gentlewo- 
man, was,  to  be  able  to  work  for  myself,  and  to 
get  enough  to  keep  me  without  that  terrible  bug- 
bear, "going  to  service;**  whereas  they  meant 
to  live  grei^  rich,  and  high,  and  I  know  not 
what. 

Wed,  after  the  mayor's  lady  was  gone,  her  two 
daughters  came  in,  and  they  called  for  the  gen- 
tlewoman too^  and  they  talked  a  long  while  to 
me,  and  I  answered  them  in  tny  Innocent  way, 
but  always,  if  they  asked  me  whether  I  resolved 
to  be  a  gentlewoman,  I  answered  **  Yes.'*  At 
last  one  of  them  asked  me  what  a  gentlewoman 
was^  That  piuzsled  me  much,  but  however  I 
explained  myself  negatively,  that  it  was  one  that 
did  not  go  to  service  to  do  house-work.  They 
were  pleased  to  be  familiar  with  me,  and  liked 
my  little  prattle  to  them,  which  it  seems  was 
agreeable  enough  to  them,  and  they  gave  me 
money  too. 

As  ibr  mv  money,  I  gave  it  to  my  Mrs  Nurse, 
as  I  called  her,  and  told  her  she  should  have  all  I 
got  for  myself  when  I  was  a  gentlewoman,  as  well 
as  now.  By  this  and  some  other  of  my  talk  my 
old  tutoress  began  to  understand  me  about  what  I 
meant  by  being  a  gentlewoman,  and  that  I  un- 
derstood by  it  no  more  than  to  be  able  to  get  my 
bread  by  my  own  work ;  and  at  last  she  asked 
me  whether  it  was  not  so. 

I  told  her  "  Yes,**  and  I  Insisted  on  it,  that  to 
do  90  was  to  be  a  gentlewoman ;  "  For,**  says  I, 
**  ihere  is  such  a  one,'*  naming  a  woman  that 
mended  lace  and  washed  the  ladies*  laced  heads ; 
**  she,**  says  I,  "  is  a  gentlewoman,  and  they  call 
her  madam.** 

**  Poor  chSd,"  says  my  good  old  nurse,  <*  you 
may  soon  be  such  a  gentlewoman  as  that,  for  she 
is  a  person  of  ill  fame,  and  has  had  two  or  three 
bastards.** 

I  did  not  understand  anything  of  that,  but  an- 
swered, '*  I  am  sure  they  call  ner  madam,  and 
she  does  not  go  to  service,  nor  do  housework  ;'* 
and  ther^ore  I  insisted  that  she  was  a  gentle- 
woman,  and  I  would  be  such  a  gentlewoman  as 
that. 

Tbe  ladies  were  told  all  this  again,  to  be  sure, 
and  they  made  themselves  merry  with  it,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  young  ladies  (Mr 
Mayor's  daughters)  would  como  and  see  me,  and 
ask  where  the  little  gentlewoman  was,  which 
made  me  not  a  little  proud  of  myself. 

This  held  a  great  while,  and  I  was  often  visited 
by   these   young  ladies,  and   sometimes   they 


brought  others  with  them,  so  that  I  was  known 
by  it  almost  all  over  the  town. 

I  was  now  about  ten  years  old,  and  began  to 
look  a  littie  womanish,  for  I  was  mighty  grave 
and  humble,  very  mannerly ;  and,  as  I  had  often 
heard  the  ladies  say  I  was  pretty,  and  would  be 
a  very  handsome  woman,  so  you  may  be  sure  that 
hearing  them  say  so  made  me  not  a  little  proud } 
however,  that  pride  had  no  ill  effect  upon  me  yet, 
only  as  they  often  gave  me  money,  and  I  gave  it 
all  to  my  old  nurse ;  she,  honest  wonum,  was  so 
just  to  me  as  to  lay  it  all  out  again  for  me, 
and  gave  me  head-dresses,  Unen,  gloves,  and 
ribands,  and  I  went  very  neat,  and  always  clean, 
for  that  I  wo'uld  do,  and  If  I  had  rags  on  I  would 
always  be  clean,  or  else  I  would  dabble  them  in 
water  myself;  but  I  say,  my  good  nurse,  when  I 
bad  money  given  me,  very  honestly  laid  It  out  for 
me,  and  would  always  tell  the  ladies  this  or  that 
was  bought  with  their  money,  and  this  made 
them  oftentimes  give  me  more,  till  at  last  I  was 
indeed  called  upon  by  the  magistrates,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  to  go  out  to  service ;  but  then  I  was 
come  to  be  so  good  a  workwoman  myself,  and 
the  ladies  were  so  kind  to  me,  that  it  was  plain  I 
could  maintain  myseli^  that  Is  to  say,  I  could  earn 
as  much  for  my  nurse  as  she  was  able  by  it  to 
keep  me ;  so  she  told  them  that  if  they  would 
give  her  leave  she  would  keep  the  gen(Jewoman, 
as  she  called  me,  to  be  her  assistant,  and  teach 
the  children*  which  I  was  very  well  able  to  do, 
for  I  was  very  nimble  at  my  work,  and  had  a 
good  hand  with  my  needle,  though  I  was  yet  very 
young. 

But  the  kindness  of  the  ladies  of  the  town  did 
not  end  here ;  for  when  they  came  to  understand 
that  I  was  no  more  maintained  by  the  publio 
allowance,  as  before,  thev  gave  me  money  oftener 
than  formerly,  and  as  I  grew  up  they  brought 
me  work  to  do  for  them,  such  as  linen  to  make, 
and  laces  to  mend,  and  heads  to  dress  up,  and 
not  only  paid  me  for  doing  them,  but  even  taught 
me  how  to  do  tbem ;  so  Uiat  now  I  was  a  gen- 
tlewoman indeed,  as  I  understood  that  word,  and 
as  I  desired  to  be ;  for,  by  the  time  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  I  not  only  found  myself  clothes  and 
paid  my  nurse  for  my  keeping,  but  got  money  in 
my  pocket  too  beforehand. 

Tlie  ladies  also  gave  me  clothes  frequently  of 
their  own  or  their  children's,  and  stockings,  some 
petticoats,  some  gowns,  some  one  thing,  some  an- 
other, and  these  my  old  woman  managed  for  me 
like  a  mere  mother,  and  kept  them  for  me, 
obliged  me  to  mend  them  and  turn  them  and 
twist  them  to  the  best  advantage,  for  she  was  a 
rare  housewife. 

At  last  one  of  the  ladies  took  so  much  fancy 
to  me  that  she  would  have  me  home  to  her 
house,  for  a  month,  she  said,  to  be  anoong  her 
daughters. 

Now,  though  this  was  exceeding  kind  In  her, 
yet,  as  my  old  good  woman  said  to  her,  unless 
she  resolved  to  keep  me  for  good  and  all,  she 
would  do  the  little  gentlewoman  more  harm  than 
good.  <*Well,"  says  tbe  lady,  ««that  is  true, 
and  therefore  I  wSl  only  take  her  home  for  a 
week,  that  I  may  see  how  my  daughters  and  she 
agree  together,  and  how  I  like  her  temper,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  more ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
if  anybody  comes  to  see  her  as  they  used  to  do. 
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vou  may  only  tell  them  you  have  sent  her  to  my 
house. 

This  was  -prQdently  managed  enoogh*  and  T 
went  to  the  lady's  house,  hut  I  was  so  pleased 
there  with  the  young  ladies,  and  they  so  pleased 
with  me,  that  I  had  enough  to  do  to  come  away, 
and  they  were  as  unwilling  to  port  with  me. 

However,  I  did  come  away,  and  lived  almost  a 
year  more  with  my  honest  old  woman,  and  be- 
gan now  to  be  very  helpful  to  her;  for  I  was' 
almost  14  years  old,  was  tall  of  my  age,  and 
looked  a  litUe  womanish ;  but  I  had  such  a  taste 
of  genteel  living  at  the  lady's  house  that  I  was 
not  so  easy  in  my  old  quarters  as  I  used  to  be, 
and  I  thought  it  was  fine  to  be  a  gentlewoman 
indeed,  for  I  had  quite  other  notions  of  a  gentle- 
woman now  than  I  had  before ;  and,  as  I 
thought,  I  say,  that  it  was  fine  to  be  a  gentlewo- 
man, so  I  loved  to  be  among  gentlewomen,  and 
therefore  I  longed  to  be  there  again. 

About  the  time  that  I  was  fourteen  years  and 
a  quarter  old,  my  good  old  nurse — mother  I 
ought  rather  to  call  her — ^fell  sick  and  died.  I 
was  then  in  a  sad  condition  indeed ;  for,  as  there 
is  no  great  bustle  in  putting  an  end  to  a  poor 
body's  family,  when  once  they  are  carried  to  the 
grave,  so  the  poor  good  woman  being  buried,  the 
parish  children  she  kept  were  immediately  re- 
moved by  the  churchwardens,  the  school  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  children  of  it  had  no  more  to  do 
but  just  to  stay  at  home  till  they  were  sent  some^ 
where  else ;  and,  as  for  what  she  left,  her  daugh- 
ter, a  married  woman  with  sii.  or  seven  children, 
came  and  swept  it  all  away  at  once,  and,  re- 
moving the  goods,  they  had  no  more  to  say  to  me 
than  to  jest  with  me,  and  tell  me  that  the  little 
gentlewoman  might  set  up  for  herself  if  she 
pleased. 

I  was  frightened  ahnost  out  of  my  wits,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do,  for  I  was,  as  it  were, 
turned  out  of  doors  to  the  wide  world;  and 
that  lArhich  was  still  worse,  the  old  honest 
woman  had  two  and  twenty  shillings  of  mine  in 
her  hand,  which  was  alt  the  estate  the  little 
gentlewoman  had  in  the  world,  and  when  I 
asked  the  daughter  for  it,  she  huflTed  me,  and 
laughed  at  me,  and  told  me  she  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

It  was  true,  the  good  woman  had  told  her 
daughter  of  it,  and  that  it  lay  in  such  a  place, 
and  that  it  was  the  child's  monev,  and  had 
called  once  or  twice  for  me,  to  give  it  me,  but  I 
was  unhappily  out  of  the  way,  somewhere  or 
other,  and  when  I  came  back  she  was  past  being 
in  a  condition  to  speak  of  it;  however,  the 
daughter  was  so  honest  afterward  as  to  give  it 
me,  though  at  first  she  used  me  cruelly  about 
it. 

But  my  new  generous  mistress,  for  she  ex- 
ceeded the  good  woman  I  was  with  before  in 
everything,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  estate — 
I  say  in  everything  except  honesty — and  for  that, 
though  this  was  a  lady  most  exactly  just,  yet  I 
roust  not  foiget  to  say  on  all  occasions,  that  the 
first,  though  poor,  was  as  uprightly  honest  as 
it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  be. 

Now  was  I  a  poor  gentlewoman  indeed,  and 
was  just  that  very  night  to  be  turned  into  the 
wide  world ;  for  the  daughter  removed  all  the 
goods,  and  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  lodging  to  go 


to,  or  a  bit  of  bread  to  eat :  but  It  seems  som^ 
of  the  neighbours  who  had  known  my  circum- 
stances took  so  much  compassion  of  me  as  to 
acquaint  the  lady  in  whose  family  I  had  been  a 
week,  as  I  mentioned  above,  and  immediately 
she  sent  her  m&id  to  fetch  me  away,  and  her 
two  daughters  jsame  with  the  maid,  though  on- 
sent;  so  I  went  ydth  them  bag  and  baggage, 
and  with  a  glad  heart  you  may  be  sure :  ue 
fright  of  my  condition  had  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  me  that  I  did  not  want  now  to  be 
a  gentlewoman,  but  was  very  willing  to  be  a 
servant,  and  Uiat  any  kind  d  servant  they 
thought  fit  to  have  me  be. 

I  was  no  sooner  carried  awiay,  as  I  have  said, 
by  this  good  gentlewoman,  but  the  first  lady, 
that  is  to  say,  the  mayor's  lady  that  was,  sent 
her  two  daughters  to  take  care  of  me,  and 
another  family  which  had  taken  notice  of  me 
when  I  was  the  little  gentlewoman,  and  had  given 
me  work  to  do,  sent  for  me  after  her»  so  that  I 
was  mightily  made  of,  as  we  say ;  nay,  and  they 
were  not  a  little  angry,  espeoally  madune  the 
mayoress,  that  her  friend  had  taken  me  away 
from  her  as  they  called  it ;  fbr,  as  she  said,  I  was 
hers  by  right,  she  having  been  the  first  that 
took  any  notice  of  me,  but  they  that  bad  me 
would  not  part  with  me,  and  as  for  me,  though 
I  should  have  been  very  well  treated  with  vayaf 
the  other,  yet  I  could  not  be  better  than  where 
I  was. 

Here  I  continued  till  I  was  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  here  I  had  all 
the  advantages  for  my  education  that  oould  be 
imagined;  the  lady  had  masters  home  in  her 
own  house  to  teach  her  daughters  to  dance,  and 
to  speak  French,  and  to  write,  and  othcn  to 
teach  them  music ;  and  as  I  was  always  with 
them,  I  learnt  as  fast  as  they,  and  though  the 
masters  were  not  appointed  to  teach  me,  yet  I 
learnt  by  imitation  and  inquiry  all  that  they 
learnt  by  instruction  and  directioa  So  that,  in 
short,  I  learned  to  dance  and  speak  French  as 
well  as  any  of  them,  and  to  sing  much  better, 
for  I  had  a  better  voice  than  any  of  them ;  I 
could  not  BO  readily  come  at  playing  on  the 
harpsicord  or  spinnet,  because  I  had  no  instru- 
ment of  my  own  to  practise  on,  and  could  only 
come  at  theurA  in  the  intervals  when  they  left 
it,  which  was  uncertain,  but  yet  I  learnt  tolera^ 
biy  well  too,  and  the  young  ladies  at  length  got 
two  instruments,  that  is  to  say,  a  harpsichord 
and  a  spinnet,  and  then  they  taught  me  Uiem- 
selves ;  but  as  to  dancing,  they  oould  hutUy  help 
my  learning  country  dances,  because  they  always 
wanted  me  to  make  up  an  even  number ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  as  heartOy  willing  to 
learn  me  everything  that  they  had  been  tai^t 
themselves,  as  I  could  be  to  take  the  learning. 

By  thb  means  I  had,  as  I  have  said  above,  all 
the  advantages  of  education  that  I  oould  have 
had,  if  I  had  been  as  much  a  gentlewoman  as 
they  were  with  whom  I  lived,  and  in  some 
things  I  had  the  advantage  of  my  ladies,  though 
they  were  my  superiors;  viz,  that  mine  were 
all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  which  all  their  for- 
tunes could  not  furnish.  First,  I  was  wparently 
handsomer  than  any  of  them ;  sectedly,  I  was 
better  shaped ;  and  thirdly,  I  sung  better,  by 
which  I  mean  I  had  a  better  voice ;  in  all  which 


yon  irOI,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  say,  I  do  not  speak 
my^wn  cooceit  of  myself,  but  the  opinion  of  all 
thai  knew  the  fieunily. 

I  had  with  all  these  the  common  vanity  of  mv 
sex,  vie  that  being  really  taken  for  very  hand- 
tome,  or,  if  yon  please,  for  a  great  beauty,  I  very 
veW  knew  it,  and  had  as  good  an  opinion  of 
myself  as  anybody  else  could  have  of  me,  and 
particularly  I  lov^  to  hear  anybpdy  speak  of  it, 
which  coiud  not  but  happen  to  me  sometimes, 
and  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me. 

Thus  far  I  have  had  a  smooth  story  to  tell  of 
myself,  and  in  all  this  part  of  my  life  I  not  only 
had  the  reputatioa  of  living  in  a  very  good 
Ifimily,  and  a  family  noted  and  respected  every- 
where for  virtue  and  sobriety,  and  for  every 
valuable  thing ;  but  I  had  the  character,  too,  of 
a  very  sober,  modest,  and  virtuous  young 
woman,  and  such  I  had  always  been ;  neither 
had  I  yet  any  occasion  to  think  of  anything  else, 
or  to  know  what  «  temptation  to  wickedness 
meant. 

But  that  which  I  was  too  vain  of  was  my  ruin, 
or  rather  my  vanity  was  the  cause  of  it  The 
Udy  in  the  house  where  I  was  had  two  sons, 
youog  gentlemen  of  very  promising  parts  and  of 
extraordinary  behaviour,  and  it  was  my  misfor- 
tune to  be  very  well  with  them  both,  but  they 
managed  themselves  with  me  in  a  quite  differ- 
ent manner. 

The  eldest,  a  gay  gentleman  that  knew  the 
town  as  well  as  the  country,  and  though  he 
had  levity  enough  to  do  an  ill-naturcd  thing,  yet 
liad  too  much  judgment  of  things  to  pay  dear 
for  his  pleasures ;  he  began  wiUi  that  unhappy 
snare  to  all  women,  viz.  taking  notice  upon  all 
occasions  how  pretty  I  was,  as  he  called  it,  how 
agreeable,  how  well  carriaged,  and  the  like,  and 
this  he  contrived  so  subtilly,  as  if  he  had  known 
as  well  bow  to  catch  a  woman  in  his  net  as  a 
partridge  when  he  went  a  setting ;  for  he  would 
contrive  to  be  talking  this  to  his  sisters  when, 
tboug^h  I  was  not  by,  vet  when  he  knew  1  was 
not  so  far  off,  but  that  I  should  be  sure  to  hear 
him :  his  sisters  would  return  softly  to  him^ 
*'  Hush,  brother,  she  will  hear  you ;  she  is  but  in 
the  next  room."*  Then  he  would  put  it  off,  and 
talk  softlier,  as  if  he  had  not  known  it,  and 
began  to  acknowledge  he  was  wrong  ;  and  then, 
as  if  he  bad  forgot  himself  he  would  speak  aloud 
aLain,  and  I,  that  was  so  well  pleased  to  hear  it, 
was  giure  to  listen  for  it  upon  all  occasions. 

After  he  had  thus  htdted  his  hook,  and  found 
easily  enough  the  method  how  to  lay  it  in  my 
way,  he  played  an  opener  game,  and  one  day 
going  bj  his  sister's  chamber  when  I  was  there, 
doing  something  about  dressing  her,  he  comes 
in  with  an  air  of  gaiety.  '*  O !  Mrs  Betty,'*  said 
be  to  me,  *'  how  do  you  do,  Mrs  Betty  ?  do  not 
your  cheeks  bum,  Mrs  Betty  ?*'  I  made  a  curtsy, 
and  blushed,  but  said  nothing.  **  What  makes 
you  talk  so,  brother  ?"  says  the  lady.  ••  Why," 
says  he,  **  we  have  been  talking  of  her  below 
stairs  this  half  hour.**  "  Well,"  says  his  sister, 
**  you  cannot  say  harm  of  her,  that  I  am  sure, 
io  it  is  no  matter  what  you  have  been  talking 
about.- — "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  it  is  so  far  from 
talking  harm  of  her,  that  wc  have  been  talking 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  a  great  many  fine 
things  have  been  said  of  Mrs  Betty,  I  assure 


you,  and  particularly  that  she  is  the  handsomest 
young  woman  in  Colchester,  and,  in  short,  they 
begin  to  toast  her  health  in  the  town.** 

**  I  wonder  at  your  brother,**  says  the  sister. 
'*  Betty  wants  but  one  thing,  but  she  had  as 
good  want  every  thing,  for  the  market  is  against 
our  sex  just  now  ;  and  if  a  young  woman  have 
beauty,  birth,  breeding,  wit,  sense,  manners, 
modesty,  and  ^1  these  to  an  extreme,  yet  if 
she  have  not  money,  she  is  nobody ;  she  had  as 
good  want  them  all,  for  nothing  but  money  now 
recommends  a  woman  ;  the  men  play  the  game 
all  into  their  own  hands.** 

Her  younger  brother,  who  was  by,  cried, 
*'  Hold,  sister ;  yon  run  too  fast ;  I  am  an  excep- 
tion to  your  rule,  I  assure  you.  If  I  dnd  a  woman 
so  accomplished  as  you  talk  of,  I  say,  I  assure 
you,  I  would  not  trouble  myself  about  the 
money.** 

*♦  O,'*  says  the  sister,  "  but  you  will  take  care 
not  to  fancy  one  of  them  without  the  money.** 

"  You  do  not  know  that  neither,"  says  the 
brother. 

"  But  why  sister,**  says  the  elder  brother, 
**  why  do  you  exclaim  so  at  the  men,  for  aiming 
so  much  at  the  fortune  ?  You  are  none  of  them 
that  want  a  fortune,  whatever  else  you  want." 

**  I  understand  you,  brother,"  replies  the  lady 
very  smartly.  **  You  suppose  I  have  the  money, 
and  want  the  beauty  ;  but  as  times  go  now,  the 
first  will  do  without  the  last,  so  I  have  the  better 
of  my  neighbours.** 

**  Well,"  says  the  younger  brother,  •*  but  your 
neighbours,  as  you  call  them,  may  be  even  with 
you,  for  beauty  will  steal  a  husband  sometimes 
m  spite  of  money,  and  when  the  maid  chances 
to  be  handsomer  than  the  mistress,  she  often- 
times makes  as  good  a  market,  and  rides  in  a 
coach  before  her.** 

I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  withdraw, 
and  leave  them,  and  I  did  so ;  but  not  so  far 
but  that  I  heard  all  their  discourse,  in  which  I 
heard  abundance  of  fine  things  said  of  myself, 
which  served  to  prompt  my  vanity.  But  this  I 
soon  found  was  not  the  way  to  increase  my  in- 
terest in  the  family;  for  the  sister  and  the 
younger  brother  fell  grievously  out  about  it ;  and 
as  he  said  some  very  disobliging  things  to  her 
upon  my  account,  so  I  could  easily  see  that  she 
resented  them,  by  her  future  conduct  to  roe, 
which  indeed  was  very  unjust  to  me,  for  I  had 
never  had  the  least  thought  of  what  she  sus- 
pected as  to  her  younger  brother.  Indeed  the 
elder  brother,  in  his  distant  remote  way,  had 
said  a  great  many  things,  as  in  jest,  which  I  had 
the  folly  to  believe  were  in  earnest,  or  to  flatter 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  what  I  ought  to  have 
supposed  he  never  intended,  and  perhaps  never 
thought  of. 

It  happened  one  day  that  he  came  running  up 
stairs  towards  the  room  where  his  sisters  used 
to  sit  and  work,  as  he  often  used  to  do,  and 
calling  to  them  before  he  came  in,  as  was  his 
way  too,  I  being  there  alone,  stepped  to  the 
door,  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  ladies  are  not  here ; 
they  are  walked  down  the  garden."  As  I  stepped 
forward  to  say  this,  towards  the  door,  he  was 
just  got  to  the  door,  and  clasping  me  in  his  arms, 
as  if  it  had  been  by  chance,  "  O  !  Mrs  Betty," 
says  he,  **  are  you  here?    That  is  better  still.  I 


want  to  speak  with  you  more  than  I  do  to  then)  ;** 
and  then  having  me  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  me 
three  or  four  times. 

I  struggled  to  get  away,  and  yet  did  it  hut 
faintly  neither,  and  he  held  me  fast  and  still 
kissed  me,  till  he  was  almost  out  of  breath,  and 
then  sitting  down,  says,  "  Dear  Betty,  I  am  in 
love  with  you." 

His  words,  I  must  confess,  fired  my  blood ;  all 
my  spirits  flew  about  my  heart,  and  put  me  into 
disorder  enough,  which  he  might  easily  have 
seen  in  my  face.  He  repeat^  it  afterwards 
several  times,  that  he  was  hi  love  with  me,  and 
my  heart  spoke  as  plain  as  a  voice,  that  I  liked 
it.  Nay,  whenever  he  said  I  am  in  love  with 
you,  my  blushes  replied,  would  you  were,  sir. 

However,  nothing  else  passed  at  this  time ;  it 
was  but  a  surprise,  and  when  he  was  gone,  I 
soon  recovered  myself  again.  He  had  stayed 
longer  with  me,  but  he  happened  to  look  out  at 
the  window,  and  see  his  sisters  coming  up  the 
garden ;  so  he  took  his  leave,  kissed  me  again, 
told  me  he  was  very  serious,  and  I  should  hear 
more  of  him  very  quickly,  and  away  he  went, 
leaving  me  infinitely  pleased,  though  surprised ; 
and  haid  there  not  been  one  misfortune  in  it,  I 
had  been  in  the  right ;  but  the  mistake  lay  here, 
that  Mrs  Betty  was  in  earnest,  and  the  gentle- 
man was  not. 

From  this  time  my  head  run  upon  strange 
things,  and  I  may  truly  say  I  was  not  myself, 
to  have  such  a  gentleman  talk  to  me  of  being  in 
love  with  me,  and  of  my  being  such  a  charming 
creature,  as  he  told  me  2  was.  These  were  things 
I  knew  not  how  to  bear ;  my  vanity  was  elevated 
to  the  last  degree ;  it  is  true,  I  had  my  head  full 
of  pride,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  times,  I  had  not  one  thought  of  my  own 
safety,  or  of  my  virtue  about  me ;  and  had  my 
young  master  offered  it  at  first  sight,  he  might 
have  taken  any  libeKy  he  thought  fit  with  me ; 
but  he  did  not  see  his  advantage,  which  was  my 
happiness  for  that  time. 

After  this  attack,  it  was  not  long  but  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  catch  me  affaln,  and 
almost  in  the  same  posture ;  indeed,  it  tiad  more 
of  design  in  it  on  his  part,  though  not  on  mv 
part.  It  was  thus  : — ^the  young  ladies  were  all 
gone  a- visiting  with  their  mother ;  his  brother 
was  out  of  town ;  and  as  for  his  father,  he  had 
been  in  London  for  a  week  before.  He  had  so 
well  watched  me,  that  he  knew  where  I  was, 
though  I  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  he  was 
in  the  house ;  and  he  briskly  comes  up  stairs, 
and  seeing  me  at  work  comes  into  the  room  to 
me  directly,  and  began  just  as  he  did  before, 
with  taking  roe  in  his  arms  and  kissing  me  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together. 

It  was  the  youngest  sister's  chamber  that  I 
was  in,  and  as  there  was  nobody  in  the  house 
but  the  maids  below  stairs,  he  was,  it  may  be, 
the  ruder :  in  short,  he  began  to  be  in  earnest 
with  me  indeed ;  perhaps  he  found  me  a  little 
too  easy,  for  God  knows,  I  made  no  resistance 
to  him  while  he  only  held  me  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  me ;  Indeed,  I  was  too  well  pleased  with  it 
to  resist  him  much. 

However,  as  it  were,  tired  with  that  kind  of 
work,  we  sat  down,  and  there  he  talked  with  • 
me  a  great  while ;  he  said  he  was  charmed  with  I 


me,  and  that  he  could  not  rest  night  or  day  till 
he  had  told  me  how  he  was  in  love  with  me ;  and 
if  I  was  able  to  love  him  again,  and  wouM  m^ie 
him  happy,  I  should  be  the  saving  of  his  life, 
and  many  such  fine  things.  I  said  little  to  him 
again,  but  easily  discovered  I  was  a  fool,  and 
that  I  did  not  in  the  least  perceive  what  he 
meant. 

Then  he  walked  about  the  room,  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  I  walked  with  him ;  and  by  and 
by,  taking  his  advantage,  he  threw  me  down 
upon  the  bed,  and  kissed  me  there  most  violently; 
but  to  give  him  liis  due,  offered  no  manner  of 
rudeness  to  me,  only  kissed  me  a  great  whfle. 
After  this  he  tbousrht  he  had  heard  somebody 
come  up  stairs ;  so  he  got  off  from  the  bed,  lifted 
meHip,  professing  a  great  deal  of  love  for  me, 
but  told  me  it  was  ul  an  honest  affection,  and 
that  he  meant  no  ill  to  me ;  and  with  that  he 
put  five  guineas  into  my  hand,  and  went  down 
stairs. 

I  was  more  confounded  with  the  money  than 
I  was  before  with  the  love,  and  began  to  be 
so  elevated,  that  I  scarce  knew  the  ground  I 
stood  on.  I  am  the  more  partlcnlar  in  vob  part, 
that  if  my  story  comes  to  be  read  by  any  hmoeent 
young  body,  they  may  learn  from  it  to  golurd 
themselves  against  the  mischiefs  which  attend 
an  early  knowledge  of  their  own  beauty.  If  a 
young  woman  once  thinks  herself  handsome,  she 
never  doubts  the  truth  of  any  man  that  tells  her 
he  is  in  love  with  her ;  for  if  she  beeves  herself 
charming  enough  to  captivate  him,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  the  effects  of  it 

This  young  gentleman  had  fired  his  indinatioa 
as  much  as  he  had  my  vanity,  and  as  if  he  had 
found  that  he  had  an  opportunity,  and  was  sorry 
he  did  not  take  hold  of  It,  he  comes  up  again 
in  half  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  and  fiills  to  work 
with  me  again  as  before,  only  with  a  little  less 
introduction. 

And  first  when  he  entered  the  room,  he  turned 
about  and  shut  the  door.  **  Mrs  Betty,"  said  he, 
"  I  fancied  before  somebody  was  coming  up 
stairs,  but  it  was  not  so;  however,"  adds  hc^ 
*'  if  they  find  me  in  the  room  with  you,  they 
shan't  catch  me  kissing  you."  I  told  him  I  did 
not  know  who  shoiUd  be  coming  up  stairs,  for  I 
believed  there  was  nobody  in  the  house  but  the 
cook  and  the  other  maid,  and  they  never  came 
up  those  stairs.  <*  Well,  my  dear,"  says  he,  **  it 
is  good,  to  be  sure,  however;"  and  so  he  sits 
down,  and  we  began  to  talk ;  and  now,  though 
I  was  still  all  on  fire  with  liis  first  visit,  and  said 
little,  he  did,  as  it  were,  put  words  in  my  mouth, 
telling  me  how  passionately  he  loved  roe,  and 
that  tiiough  he  could  not  mention  such  a  thing 
till  he  came  to  his  estate,  yet  he  was  resolved  to 
make  me  happy  then,  and  himself  too ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  marry  me,  and  abundance  of  such  fine 
things,  which  I,  poor  fool,  did  not  understand 
the  drift  of,  but  acted  as  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  any  kind  of  love  but  that  which  tended 
to  matrimony ;  and  if  he  had  spoke  of  that,  I 
had  no  room,  as  well  as  no  power  toliave  said 
no ;  but  we  were  not  come  that  length  yet. 

We  had  not  sat  long,  but  he  got  up,  and 
stopped  my  very  breath  with  kisses,  threw  me 
upon  the  bed  again ;  but  then,  being  both  well 
warmed,  he  went  farther  with  me  than  decencj 
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pennite  me  to  mention,  nor  had  it  been  in  my 
power  to  have  denied  him  at  that  moment,  had 
be  offered  much  more  than  he  did. 

However,  though  he  took  these  fineedoms  with 
me,  it  did  not  go  to  that  which  the^  call  the  last 
favour,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt ;  and  he  made  that  self-denial  of  his  a 
plea  for  all  his  freedoms  with  me  upon  other 
occasions  after  this.  When  this  was  over,  he 
stayed  but  a  little  whfle,  but  he  put  almost  a 
handfU  of  gold  in  my  hand,  and  left  me,  making 
a  thousand  protestations  of  his  passion  for  me, 
and  of  hu  loving  me  above  all  the  women  in  the 
woiid. 

It  will  not  be  strange  if  I  now  began  to  think, 
bat  alas !  it  was  but  very  little  solid  reflection : 
I  had  a  most  unbounded  stock  of  vanity  and 
prkle,  and  but  a  very  little  stock  of  virtue ;  I  did 
inde^  cast  sometimes  with  myself  what  my 
young  master  aimed  at,  but  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  fine  words  and  the  gold;  whether  he 
intended  to  marry  me,  or  not  to  marry  me, 
seemed  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  to  me, 
nor  did  my  thoughts  so  much  as  suggest  to  me 
the  Decesdtv  of  making  any  capitulation  for 
myaelC  till  he  came  to  make  a  kind  of  formal 
projpofa]  to  me,  as  yon  shall  hear  presently. 

Thus  I  gave  up  myself  to  a  readiness  or  being 
mined  without  the  least  concern,  and  am  a  fair 
memento  to  all  young  women  whose  vanity  pre- 
vails over  their  virtue.  Nothing  was  ever  so  stu- 
pid on  both  sides :  had  I  acted  as  became  me,  and 
resisted  as  virtue  and  honour  required,  this  gen- 
tleman  had  either  desisted  his  attacks,  finding  nc 
room  to  expect  the  accompUshment  of  his  de- 
^n,  or  bad  made  foir  and  honourable  proposals 
of  marriage ;  in  which  case,  whoever  had  blamed 
him  nobody  could  have  blamed  me.  In  short,  if 
be  had  known  me,  and*  how  easy  the  trifle  he 
aimed  at  was  to  be  had,  he  would  have  troubled 
his  head  no  farther,  but  have  given  me  four  or 
five  guineas,  and  have  lain  with  me  the  next  time 
he  had  come  at  me ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  had 
known  his  thoughts,  and  how  hard  he  thought  I 
would  be  to  be  gained,  I  miebt  have  made  my  own 
terms  with  him ;  and  if  I  had  not  capitulated  for 
aa  immediate  marriage,  I  might  for  a  mainte- 
nance till  marriage,  and  mi^ht  have  had  what  I 
woold*  for  he  was  already  nch  to  excess,  besides 
what  he  liad  in  expectation ;  but  I  had  wholly 
abandoned  all  such  thoughts  as  these,  and  was 
taken  up  only  with  the  pride  of  my  beauty,  and 
of  being  beloved  by  such  a  gentleman;  as  for  the 
gold  I  spent  whole  hours  in  looking  upon  it,  I 
told  the  guineas  over  and  over  a  thousand  times 
a  day ;  never  poor  vain  creature  was  so  wrapt  up 
with  every  part  of  the  story  as  I  was,  not  consi- 
dering what  was  before  me,  and  bow  near  my  ruin 
was  at  the  door ;  indeed,  I  think  I  rather  wished 
§or  that  ruin  than  studied  to  avoid  it 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  was  cunning 
enoogfa  not  to  give  the  least  room  to  any  in  the 
CuDily  to  suspect  me,  or  to  imagine  that  I  had 
the  least  correspondence  with  him ;  I  scarce  ever 
looked  towards  him  in  public,  or  answered  if  he 
'apoke  to  me,  if  anybody  was  near  us ;  but  for  all 
taai  we  had  every  now  and  then  a  little  encoun- 
ter, where  we  had  room  for  a  word  or  two,  and 
now  and  then  a  kiss,  but  no  fair  opportunity  for 
the  Mischief  intended ;  and  especially  consider- 


ing that  he  made  more  circumlocution  than  if  he 
had  known  my  thoughts  he  bad  occasion  tor,  and 
the  work  appearing  difficult  to  him  he  reaUy  made 
it  so. 

But  as  the  devO  is  an  unwearied  tempter,  so  he 
never  fails  to  find  opportunity  for  that  wickedness 
he  invites  to.  It  was  one  evening  that  I  was  in 
the  garden  with  his  two  younger  sisters  and  him- 
self, and  all  very  innocently  merry,  when  he  found 
means  to  convey  a  note  into  my  hand,  by  which 
he  directed  me  to  understand  that  he  would  to- 
morrow desire  me  publicly  to  go  of  an  errand  for 
him  into  the  town,  and  that  I  should  see  him 
somewhere  by  the  way. 

Accordingly  after  dinner  he  very  gravely  says 
to  me,  his  sisters  being  all  by,  **  Mrs  Betty,  I 
must  ask  a  favour  of  you." — "  What  is  that?** 
says  his  second  sister.  "  Nay,  sister,"  says  he, 
very  gravelv,  "if  you  cannot  spare  Mrs  Betty  to- 
day, any  other  time  will  do." — "  Yes,"  they  said, 
they  could  spare  her  well  enough,  and  the  sister 
begged  pardon  for  asking,  which  she  did  of  mere 
course,  without  any  meaning.  "  Well,  but,  bro- 
ther," says  the  eldest  sister,  **  you  must  tell  Mrs 
Betty  what  it  is ;  if  it  be  any  private  business 
that  we  must  not  bear,  yon  may  call  her  out ; 
there  she  is." — "  Why,  sister,"  says  the  gentle- 
man, very  gravely,  **  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  only 
desire  her  to  go  into  the  High  street  (and  then  he 
pulls  out  a  turnover),  to  such  a  shop,"  and  he 
tells  them  a  long  story  of  two  fine  neckcloths  he 
had  bid  money  for,  and  he  wanted  to  have  me  go 
and  make  an  errand  to  buy  a  neck  to  the  turn- 
over that  he  showed,  to  see  if  thev  would  take 
my  money  for  the  neckcloths,  to  bid  a  shilling 
more,  and  haggle  with  them ;  and  then  he  made 
more  errands,  and  so  continued  to  have  such 
petty  business  to  do,  that  I  should  be  sure  to  stay 
a  good  while. 

when  he  had  given  me  my  errands,  he  told 
them  a  long  story  of  a  visit  he  was  going  to  make 
to  'a  family  they  all  knew,  and  where  was  to  be 
such  and  such  gentlemen,  and  how  merry  they 
were  to  be,  and  very  formally  asked  his  sisters  to 
go  with  him,  and  they  as  fbrmally  excused  them- 
selves, because  of  company  that  they  had  notice 
was  to  come  and  visit  them  that  aitemoon,  which 
by  the  way  he  had  contrived  on  purpose. 

He  had  scarce  done  speaking  to  them,  and 
giving  me  my  errand,  but  his  man  came  up  to 

tell  him  that  Sir  W H 's  coach  stopped 

at  the  door ;  so  he  runs  down  and  comes  up  again 
immediately.    "Alas !"  soys  he  aloud, "  there  is  all 

my  mirth  spoiled  at  once ;  Sir  W 'has  sent 

his  coach  for  me,  and  desires  to  speak  with  me 
upon  some  earnest  business." 

It  seems  this  Sir  W.  ■  was  a  gentleman  who 
lived  about  three  miles  out  of  town,  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  on  purpose  the  day  before,  to  lend 
him  his  chariot  for  a  particular  occasion,  and  had 
appohited  it  to  call  for  him,  as  it  did  about  three 
o'clock. 

Immediately  he  calls  for  his  best  wig,  hat,  and 
sword,  and  ordering  his  man  to  go  to  the  other 
place  to  make  his  excuse  (that  was  to  say,  he 
made  an  excuse  to  send  his  man  away),  prepares 
to  go  into  the  coach.  As  he  was  going,  he  stop- 
ped a  while,  and  speaks  mishty  earnestly  to  me 
about  his  business,  and  finds  an  opportunity  to 
say  very  softly  to  me,  "  Come  away,  my  dear,  as 
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soon  as  ever  you  can."    I  said  nothing,  but  made  ii 
a  curtsy,  as  if  I  had  done  so  to  what  he  said  in  I 


public.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  went  out 
too.  I  had  no  dress  other  than  before,  except 
that  I  had  a  hood,  a  mask,  fan,  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  in  my  pocket,  so  that  there  was  not  the 
least  suspicion  in  the  house.  He  waited  for  me 
in  the  coach  in  a  back  lane,  which  he  knew  I 
must  pass,  and  had  directed  the  coachnuin  whi- 
ther to  go,  wliich  was  to  a  place  called  Mile- End, 
where  lived  a  confident  of  his,  where  we  went  in, 
and  where  was  all  the  convenience  in  the  world 
to  be  as  wicked  as  we  pleased. 

When  we  were  together,  he  began  to  talk  very 
gravely  to  me,  and  tell  me  he  <Ud  not  bring  me 
there  to  betray  me;  that  his  passion  for  me 
would  not  suffer  him  to  abuse  me ;  that  he  re- 
solved to  marry  me  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his 
estate ;  that  in  the  meantime,  if  I  would  grant 
his  request,  he  would  maintain  me  very  honour- 
ably, and  made  me  a  thousand  protestations  of 
his  sincerity  and  of  his  affection  to  me,  and  that 
he  would  never  abandon  me,  and,  as  I  may  say, 
made  a  thousand  more  preambles  than  he  need 
to  have  done. 

However,  as  he  pressed  me  to  speak,  I  told 
him  I  had  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
his  love  to  me,  after  so  many   protestations. 

But ,  and  there  I  stopped,  as  if  I  left  him 

to  guess  at  the  rest.  "But  what,  my  dear?** 
says  he ;  "I  guess  what  you  mean ;  what  if  you 
should  be  with  child ;  is  not  that  it  ?  Why  then,** 
says  he,  "  I  will  take  care  of  you,  and  provide 
for  you  and  the  child  too,  and  that  you  may  see 
I  am  not  in  jest,"  says  he,  **  hero  is  an  earnest 
for  you  ;**  and  with  that  ho  pulls  out  a  silk  purse, 
with  on  hundred  guineas  in  it,  and  gave  it  me ; 
<*  and  I  will  give  you  such  another,**  says  he, 
••every  year  till  I  marry  you." 

My  colour  came  and  went  at  the  sight  of  the 
purse  and  with  the  fire  of  his  proposal  together ; 
so  that  I  could  not  say  a  word,  and  he  easily  per- 
ceived it ;  so,  putting  the  purse  into  my  bosom,  I 
made  no  more  resistance  to  him,  but  let  him  do 
'ust  what  he  pleased,  and  as  often  as  he  pleased ; 
aixi  thus  I  finished  my  own  destruction  at  once, 
tor  from  this  day,  being  forsaken  of  my  virtue 
and  my  modesty,  I  had  nothing  of  value  left  to 
recommend  me,  either  to  God*s  blessing  or  man's 
assistances. 

But  things  did  not  end  here ;  I  went  back  to 
the  town,  Sd  the  business  he  publicly  directed 
me  to,  and  was  at  home  before  anybody  thought 
me  long.  As  fbr  my  gentleman,  he  stayed  out,  as 
he  told  me  he  would,  till  late  at  night,  and  there 
wa^  not  the  least  suspicion  in  the  family,  either 
on  his  account  or  on  mine. 

We  had  after  this  frequent  opportunities  to 
repeat  our  crime,  chiefly  by  his  contrivance; 
especially  at  home,  when  his  mother  and  the 
young  ladies  went  abroad  a-visiting,  which  he 
watched  so  narrowly  as  never  to  miss ;  knowing 
always  beforehand  when  they  went  out,  and  then 
faOed  not  to  catch  me  all  alone,  and* securely 
enough  ;  so  that  we  took  our  fill  of  our  wicked 
pleasure  for  near  half  a  year,  and  yet,  which  was 
the  most  to  my  satisfaction,  I  was  not  with  child. 

But  before  this  half  year  was  expired,  his 
younger  brother,  of  whom  I  have  made  some 
mention  in  the  beginning  of  the  story,  falls  to 


work  with  mc,  and  he  finding  me  alone  in  the 
garden  one  evening,  begins  a  story  of  the  same 
kind  to  me,  made  good  honest  professions  of  being 
in  love  with  me,  and,  in  short,  proposes  fiuriy  and 
honourably  to  marry  me,  and  that  before  he  made 
any  other  ofTer  to  me  at  all. 

1  was  now  confounded  and  driven  to  sodi  an 
extremity  as  the  like  was  never  known ;  at  least 
not  to  me.  I  resisted  the  proposal  with  obstinacy, 
and  now  I  began  to  arm  myself  with  alignments : 
I  laid  before  him  the  inequality  of  the  match,  the 
treatment  I  should  meet  with  in  the  fismily,  the 
ingratitude  it  would  be  to  his  good  fiither  and 
mother,  who  had  taken  me  into  their  house  upon 
such  generous  principles,  and  when  I  was  in  such 
a  low  condition ;  and,  in  short,  I  said  everything 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  design  that  I  could  ima- 
gine, except  telling  him  the  truth,  which  wovk) 
indeed  liave  put  an  end  to  it  all,  but  that  I  durst 
not  think  of  mentioning. 

But  here  happened  a  circumstance  that  I  did 
not  expect  indeed,  which  put  me  to  my  shifts ; 
for  this  young  gentleman,  as  he  was  plain  and 
honest,  so  he  pretended  to  nothing  with  mc  but 
what  was  so  too ;  and  knowing  his  own  innocence, 
he  was  not  so  careful  to  make  his  having  a  kind- 
ness  for  Mrs  Betty  a  secret  in  the  house  as  his 
brother  was ;  and  though  he  did  not  let  them 
know  that  he  had  talked  to  me  about  it,  yet  he 
said  enough  to  let  his  sisters  perceive  he  loved 
me,  and  his  mother  saw  it  too,  which  though  they 
took  no  notice  of  it  to  me,  yet  they  did  to  him, 
and  immediately  I  found  their  carriage  to  me  al- 
tered more  than  ever  before. 

I  saw  the  cloud,  though  I  did  not  foresee  the 
storm.  It  was  easy,  I  say,  to  see  that  their  car- 
riage to  me  was  altered,  and  that  it  grew  worse 
and  worse  every  day ;  till  at  last  I  gut  informal 
tion  among  the  servants'that  I  should,  in  a  very 
little  while,  be  desired  to  remove. 

I  was  not  alarmed  at  the  news,  having  <(  fuO 
satisfaction  that  I  should  be  otherwise  provided 
for ;  and  especially,  considering  that  I  had  reason 
every  day  to  expect  I  should  be  with  chfld,  and 
that  then  I  should  be  obliged  to  remove  without 
any  pretence  for  it 

After  some  time,  the  younger  gentleman  took 
an  opportunity  to  tell  me  that  the  kindness  he 
had  for  me  had  got  vent  in  the  famOy ;  he  did 
not  charge  me  with  it,  he  said,  for  he  knew  weD 
enough  which  way  it  came  out ;  he  told  me  his 
plain  way  of  talking  had  been  the  occasion  of  it, 
for  that  he  did  not  make  his  respect  fbr  me  so 
much  a  secret  as  he  might  have  done,  and  the 
reason  was,  that  he  was  at  a  point ;  that  if  I 
would  consent  to  have  lilm,  he  would  tell  them 
all  openly  that  he  loved  me,  and  that  he  intended 
to  marry  me ;  that  it  was  true  his  father  and 
mother  might  resent  it,  and  be  unkind,  but  that 
he  was  now  in  a  way  to  live,  being  bried  to  the 
law,  and  he  did  not  fear  maintaining  me,  ogree- 
able  to  what  I  should  expect ;  and  that,  in  &ort, 
as  he  believed  I  would  not  be  ashamed  of  him, 
so  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  ashamed  of  me, 
and  that  he  scorned  to  be  afraid  to  own  me  now, 
who  he  resolved  to  own  after  I  was  his  wife,  and 
therefore  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  him  my 
hand,  and  he  would  answer  for  all  the  rest 

I  was  now  in  a  dreadful  condition  indeed,  and 
now  I  repented  heartily  my  easiness  with  the 
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elder  brother,  not  from  any  reflection  of  con- 
science, bat  from  a  view  of  the  happiness  T  might 
have  enjoyed,  and  had  now  made  impossible ;  for 
thong^h  I  had  no  great  scruples  of  conscience  (as 
I  have  said^  to  struggle  with,  yet  I  could  not 
Uunk  of  being  a  whore  to  one  brother,  and  a 
wife  to  the  other;  but  then  it  came  into  my 
tboughts,  that  the  first  brother  had  promised  to 
make  me  his  wife  when  he  came  to  his  estate ; 
bat  I  presently  remembered  what  I  had  often  | 
thought  of,  that  he  had  never  spoken  a  word  of 
having  me  for  a  wife  after  he  had  conquered  me 
for  a  mistress;  and  indeed  till  now,  though  I 
nid  I  thought  of  it  often,  yet  it  gave  me  no  dis- 
turbance at  all,  for  as  he  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  lessen  his  affection  to  mo,  so  neither  did 
he  leamea  his  bounty,  though  he  had  the  discre- 
tion himself  to  desire  me  not  to  lay  out  a  penny 
of  what  he  gave  me  in  clothes,  or  to  make  the 
least  show  extraordinary,  because  it  would  ne- 
cessarily give  jealousy  in  the  family,  since  every- 
body knew  I  could  come  at  such  things  no  man- 
ner of  ordinary  way,  but  by  some  private  friend' 
ship,  which  they  would  presently  have  suspected. 
Bui  I  was  now  in  a  great  strait,  and  really 
knew  not  what  to  do ;  the  main  difficulty  was  this, 
the  younger  brother  not  only  laid  close  siege  to 
me,  but  suflbred  it  to  be  seen ;  he  would  come 
into  his  aster's  room  and  his  mother's  room,  and 
sit  down  and  talk  a  thousand  kind  things  of  me, 
and  to  me,  even  before  their  hcea,  and  when 
tiiey  were  all  there.    This  grew  so  public,  that 
the  whole  house  talked  of  it,  end  his  mother 
reproved  him  for  it,  and  thsir  carriage  to  me 
appeared  quite  altcr^ ;  in  short,  his  mother  had 
let  foil  some  speeches,  as  if  she  intended  to  put 
me  out  of  the  family,  that  is,  in  English,  to  turn 
me  out  of  doors.    Now  I  was  sure  this  could  not 
be  a  secret  to  his  brother,  only,  that  he  might 
not  think,  as  indeed  nobody  else  yet  did,  that  the 
youngest  brother  had  made  any  prop<Ma]  to  me 
about  it;  but  as  I  easily  could  see  that  it  would 
go  ISsrtfaer,  so  I  saw  likewise  there  was  an  abso- 
lute neeessity  to  speak  of  it  to  him,  or  that 
be  would  speak  of  it  to  me,   and  which   to 
do  first  I  knew  not ;  that  is,  whether  I  should 
break  it  to  him,  or  let  it  alone  till  he  should 
break  it  to  me. 

Upon  serious  consideration,  for  indeed  now  I 
began  to  consider  things  very  seriously,  and 
never  till  now ;  I  say  upon  serious  consideration, 
I  resolved  to  tell  him  of  it  first,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  I  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  very 
next  day  bis  brother  went  to  London  upon  some 
bnsnesa,  and  the  family  being  out  a-visiting,  just 
as  it  had  happened  before,  and  as  indeed  was 
often  the  case,  he  came  according  to  his  custom 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  Mrs  Betty. 

When  he  came  and  had  sat  down  a  while,  he 
easQy  perceived  there  was  an  alteration  in  my 
countenance,  that  I  was  not  so  free  and  pleasant 
with  him  as  I  used  to  be,  and  particularly  that 
I  had  been  a-crying ;  ho  was  not  long  before  he 
took  notice  of  it,  and  asked  me  in  very  kind 
terms  what  was  the  matter,  and  if  anything 
troubled  me.  I  would  have  put  it  off  if  I  could, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  concealed,  so  after  suffering 
many  importunities  to  draw  that  out  of  me 
which  I  longed  as  much  as  possible  to  disclose, 
I  told  him  that  it  was  true  something  did  trouble 


me,  and  something  of  such  a  nature  that  I  could 
not  conceal  from  him,  and  yet,  that  I  could  not 
tell  how  to  tell  him  of  it  neither ;  that  it  was  a 
thing  that  not  only  surprised  me,  but  greatly 
per|3exed  me,  and  that  1  knew  not  what  course 
to  take,  unless  he  would  direct  me.  He  told  me 
with  great  tenderness,  that  let  it  be  what  it  would 
I  i^ould  not  let  it  trouble  me,  for  he  would  pro- 
tect me  from  all  the  world. 

I  then  began  at  a  distance,  and  told  him  I  was 

afraid  the  ladies  had  got  some  secret  information 

of  our  correspondence,  for  that  it  was  easy  to 

see  that  their  conduct  was  very  much  changed 

towards  me,  and  that  now  it  was  come  to  that 

pass,   that    they  frequently   found  fault  with 

mo)    and  sometimes   fell    quite   out  with  mo, 

though  I  never  gave  them  the  least  occasion ; 

that  whereas    I   used  always  to  lie  with  the 

eldest  sister,  I  was  put  to  lie  by  myself,  or  with 

.one  of  the  mai^;   and*  that  I  had  overheard 

them  several  times  talking  very  unkindly  about 

me ;  but  that  which  confirmed  it  all  was,  that 

one  of  the  servants  had  told  me  that  she  had 

heard  I  was  to  bo  turned  out,  and  that  it  was 

not  safe  for  the  family  that  I  should  be  any 

longer  in  the  house. 

He  smiled  when  he  heard  all  this,  and  I  asked 
him  how  he  could  make  so  light  of  it,  when  he 
must  needs  know,  that  if  there  was  any  discovery 
I  was  undone  for  ever,  and  that  even  it  would 
hurt  him,  though  not  ruin  him,  as  it  would  me ; 
I  upbraided  him,  that  he  was  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  sex,  that  when  they  had  the  character  and 
honour  of  a  woman  at  their  mercy,  oftentimes 
made  it  their  jest,  and  at  least  looked  upon  it  as 
a  trifle,  and  counted  the  ruin  of  those  they  had 
had  then:  will  of  as  a  thing  of  no  value. 

He  saw  me  warm  and  serious,  and  he  changed 
his  style  immediately ;  he  told  me  he  was  sorry  I 
should  have  such  a  thought  of  him ;  that  he  had 
never  given  me  the  least  occasion  for  it,  but  had 
been  as  tender  of  my  reputation  as  he  could  be 
of  his  own ;  that  he  was  sure  our  correspondence 
had  been  managed  with  so  much  address,  that 
not  one  creature  in  the  family  had  so  much  as 
a  suspicion  of  it ;  that  if  he  smiled  when  I  told 
him  my  thoughts,  it  was  at  the  assurance  he 
lately  received,  that  our  understanding  one 
another  was  not  so  much  as  known  or  guessed 
at,  and  that  when  he  had  told  me  how  much 
reason  he  had  to  bo  easy,  I  should  smile  as  he 
did,  for  he  was  very  certain  it  would  give  me  a 
full  satisfiiction. 

'*  This  is  a  mystery  I  cannot  understand,**  says  T, 
"  or  how  it  should  be  to  my  satisfaction  that  I  am 
to  be  turned  out  of  doors ;  for  if  our  correspon- 
dence is  not  discovered,  I  know  not  what  else 
I  have  done  to  change  the  countenances  of  the 
whole  family  to  mc,  or  to  have  them  treat  me 
as  they  do  now,  who  formei'ly  used  me  with  so 
much  tenderness,  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  ^.heir 
own  children." 

**  Why,  look  you,  child,**  says  he,  "  that  they  are 
uneasy  about  you,  that  is  true ;  but  that  they 
have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  case  as  it  is,  and 
as  it  respects  you  and  I,  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
that  they  suspect  my  brother  Robin,  and,  in  short, 
they  are  fully  persuaded  he  makes  love  to  you. 
Nay,  the  fool  has  put  it  into  their  heads  too  him- 
self, for  he  is  continually  bantering  them  about  it 
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and  making  a  jest  of  himself;  I  confess  I  think 
he  is  wrong  to  do  so,  because  he  cannot  but  see 
that  it  vexes  them,  and  makes  them  unkind  to  yon ; 
but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me,  because  of  the  as- 
surance it  gives  me  that  they  do  not  suspect  me 
in  the  least ;  and  I  hope  this  will  be  to  your  satis- 
faction too." 

**  So  it  is,"  says  I,  *'  one  way,  but  this  does  not 
reach  my  case  at  all ;  nor  is  this  the  chief  thing 
that  troubles  me,  though  I  have  been  concerned 
about  that  too.**    "  What  is  it,  then?'*  says  he. 
With  which   I  fell  faito  tears,    and  could    say 
nothing  to  him  at  all.     He  strove  to  pacify  me 
all  he  could,  but  began  at  last  to  be  very  press- 
ing upon  me  to  tell  what  it  was.     At  last  I  an- 
swer^ that  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  him  too,  and 
that  he  had  some  right  to  know  it ;  besides  that 
I  wanted  his  direcUon  in  the  case,  for  I  was  in 
such  perplexity  that  I  knew  not  what  course  to 
take,  and  Uien  I  related  the  whole  affair  to  him. 
I  told  him  how  imprudently  his  brother  had  ma- 
naged himself,  in  making  himself  so  public ;  for 
that  if  he  had  kept  a  secret,  as  such  a  thing  ought 
to  have  been,. I  could  but  have  denied  him  posi- 
tively, without  giving  anv  reason  for  it,  and  he 
would  in  time  have  ceased  his  solicitations ;  but 
that  he  had  the  vanity,  first,  to  depend  upon  it 
that  I  would  not  deny  him,  and  then  had  taken 
the  A«edom  to  tell  his  resolution  of  having  me  to 
the  whole  house. 

I  told  him  how  far  I  had  resisted  him,  and  told 
him  how  sincere  and  honourable  his  offers  were. 
**  But,'*  says  I,  *'my  case  will  be  doubly  hard; 
for,  as  they  carry  it  ill  to  me  now,  because  he 
desires  to  have  me,  they  will  carrv  it  worse  when 
they  find  I  have  denied  him,  an<i  they  will  pre- 
sently say  there  is  something  else  in  it,  and  then 
out  it  comes  that  I  am  married  already  to  some- 
body else,  or  else  that  I  would  never  refuse  a 
match  so  much  above  me  as' this  was.** 

This  discourse  surprised  him  indeed  very  much. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  a  critical  point  indeed  for 
me  to  manage,  and  he  did  not  see  which  way  I 
should  get  out  of  it ;  but  he  would  consider  of  it, 
and  let  me  know  next  time  we  met  what  resolu- 
tion he  was  come  to  about  it ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, desired  I  would  not  give  my  consent  to  his 
brother,  nor  yet  give  him  a  flat  denial-,  but  that  I 
would  hdd  him  in  suspense  awhile. 

I  seemed  to  start  at  his  saying  I  should  not 
give  him  my  consent  I  told  him  he  knew  very 
well  I  had  no  consent  to  give ;  that  he  had  en- 
gaged himself  to  marry  me,  and  that  my  consent 
was  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  him ;  that  he 
had  all  along  told  me  I  was  his  wife,  and  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  effectually  so  as  if  the  ceremony 
had  passed,  and  that  it  was  from  his  own  mouth 
that  I  did  so,  he  having  all  along  persuaded  me 
to  call  myself  his  wife. 

"  WelC  my  dear,"  says  he,  **  don't  be  con- 
cerned at  that  now.  If  I  am  not  your  husband, 
I  will  be  as  good  as  a  husband  to  you ;  and  do 
not  let  those  things  trouble  you  now,  but  let  me 
look  a  little  further  into  this  affair,  and  I  shall  be 
s^le  to  sav  more  next  time  we  meet" 

He  pacified  me  as  well  as  he  could  with  this, 
but  I  found  he  was  very  thoughtful,  and  that 
though  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  kissed  me  a 
thousand  times,  and  more,  I  believe,  and  gave  me 
money  too,  yet  offered  no  more  all  the  while  we 


were  together,  which  was  above  two  hours,  and 
which  I  much  wondered  at  indeed  at  that  tinie, 
considering  how  it  used  to  he,  and  what  oppor- 
tunity we  had. 

His  brother  did  not  come  from  London  for  five 
or  six  days,  and  it  was  two  days  more  before  he 
got  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him ;  but  then, 
getting  him  by  himself,  he  began  to  talk  very 
close  to  him  about  it,  and  the  same  evening  got 
an  opportunity  (for  we  had  a  long  conference  to* 
gether)  to  repeat  all  their  discourse  to  me,  which 
was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  to  the  purpose 
following : — '*  He  told  him  he  heard  strange  news 
of  him  since  he  went,  viz.,  that  be  made  love  to 
Mrs  Betty.     '<  Well,"  says  his  brother,  «  little 
angrily,  "  and  so  I  do ;  and  what  then  ?     What 
has  anybody  to  do  with  that?"    '*  Nay,"  says  his 
brother,  **  do  not  be  angry,  Robin ;  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  nor  do  I 
Sretend  to  be  angry  with  you  about  it ;  bat  I 
nd  they  do  concern  themselves  about  it,  and 
that  they  have  used  the  poor  giri  ill  about  it 
which  I  should  take  as  done  to  myself.**    **  Who  . 
do  you  mean  by  tft<y?"  says  Robin.    "  I  moan  my 
mother  and  the  gins,"  says  tlie  elder  brother. 

'*But  hark  ye,"  savs  his  brother,  "  are  yon  in 
earnest ;  do  you  really  love  the  girl  ?  you  may  be 
firee  with  me  you  know."  **  Why,  then,  says  Rc^nn, 
*'  I  will  be  free  with  you ;  I  do  love  her  above  all  ■ 
the  women  in  the  world,  and  I  will  have  her.  let 
them  say  and  do  what  they  will  *.  I  beUeve  the 
girl  wiQ  not  deny  me." 

It  struck  me  to  the  heart  when  he  told  me 
this,  for  though  it  was  most  rational  to  think  I 
would  not  deny  him,  yet  I  knew  in  my  own  cw- 
science  I  must  deny  him,  and  I  saw  my  ruin  m 
my  being  obliged  to  do  so,  but  I  knew  it  was  my 
business  to  talk  otherwise  then,  so  I  interrupted 
him  in  his  story  thus : 

*<  Ay,"  said  I,  '*  does  he  think  I  cannot  deny 
him  ?  but  he  shall  find  I  can  deny  him  for  a& 
that"  I 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  but  let  me  give  ' 
you  the  whole  stoiy  as  it  went  on  between  us, 
and  then  say  what  you  will." 

Then  he  went  on  and  told  me,  that  he  replied 
thus :  **  But  brother,  you  know  she  has  notning, 
and  you  may  have  several  ladies  with  good  for- 
tunes." **  It  is  no  matter  for  that,**  said  Robin ; 
**  I  love  the  girl,  and  I  will  never  please  my 
pocket  in  marrying,  and  not  please  my  fancy. 
And  so,  my  dear,"  adds  he,  **  there  is  no  oppo- 
sing him."  I 
**  Yes,  yes,"  says  I,  *'  you  shall  see  I  can  oppoee 
him ;  I  have  learnt  to  say  no  now,  though  i  had 
not  learnt  it  before ;  if  the  best  lord  ha  the  land 
oflered  me  marriage  now,  I  could  very  cheerfully 
say  NO  to  him." 

*«  Well,  but  my  dear,"  says  he,  **  what  can  you 
say  to  him  ?  You  know,  as  vou  said  when  we 
talked  of  it  before,  he  will  ask  you  many  qaes- 
tions  about  it  and  all  the  house  will  wonder  what 
the  meaning  of  it  should  be." 

**  Why,"  says  I,  smiling,  **  I  can  stop  all  tbeb 
mouths  at  one  clap  by  telling  him,  and  them  too, 
that  I  am  married  already  to  his  dder  brother.* 
He  smiled  a  little  at  the  word,  but  I  could  see 
it  startled  him,  and  he  could  not  hide  the  disorder 
it  put  him  into ;  however  he  returned — 

Why,  though  that  may  be  true  in  some  sense. 
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yet  I  Biippote  yoa  are  bat  in  jest  when  yoa  talk 
of  giving  such  an  answer  as  that,  it  may  not  be 
convenient  on  many  accounts.'* 

''No,  no,**  says  I  pleasantly/*  I  am  not  so  fond  of 
letting  the  secret  oome  out,  without  your  con- 
tent." 

**  But  what  then  can  vou  say  to  him,  or  to 
them,**  says  he,  **when  they  find  you  positive 
against  a  match  which  would  be  apparently  so 
nmch  to  your  advantage  ?'* 

«  Why,"  says  I,  "  should  I  be  at  a  loss  ?  First 
of  all,  I  am  not  obliged  to  nve  them  any  reason 
aft  all ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  may  tell  them  I  am 
married  already,  and  stop  there ;  and  that  will  be 
a  ftdl  stop  too  to  him,  for  he  can  have  no  reason 
to  aak  one  question  after  it.*'  . 

**  Ay,**  says  he, "  but  the  whole  house  will  tease 
you  about  that,  even  to  father  and  mother,  and  UT 
you  deny  them  positively,  they  will  be  disobliged 
at  3foa,  and  suspicious  besides.* 

•■  Why,"  says  I,  •*  what  can  I  do  ?  what  would 
yoo  have  me  do  ?  I  was  in  strait  enough  be- 
fore ;  and,  as  I  told  you,  I  was  in  perplexity  be- 
fore, and  acquainted  you  with  the  circumstances, 
that  I  might  have  your  advice." 

-'  My  dear,"  sa^s  he,  *'  1  have  been  considering 
▼eiy  much  upon  it,  you  may  be  sure,  and  though 
it  is  a  piece  of  advice  that  has  a  great  many  mor- 
tifications in  it  to  me,  and  may  at  first  seem 
strange  to  you,  yet  all  things  considered,  I  see  no 
better  way  for  you  than  to  let  him  go  on,  and  if 
you  find  him  hearty  and  in  earnest,  marry  him.** 

I  gave  him  a  look  full  of  horror  at  tho«e  words, 
and  taming  pale  as  death,  was  at  the  very  point 
of  sinking  down  out  of  the  chair  I  sat  in  ;  when 

S'ving  a  start,  *«  My  dear,"  says  he  aloud,  "  what 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Where  are  you  a  going  ?" 
and  a  great  many  such  things,  and  with  jogging 
and  calling  to  me,  he  fetched  me  a  little  to  myself, 
though  it  was  a  good  while  before  I  fully  reco- 
vered my  senses,  and  was  not  able  to  speak  for 
several  minutes  more. 

When  I  was  fully  recovered  be  began  again : 
**  My  dear,"  savs  he,  '*  what  made  you  so  sur- 
prised at  what  I  said,  1  would  have  vou  consider 
seriously  of  it  ?  You  may  see  plainlv  how  the 
foroily  stand  in  this  case,  and  they  would  be  stark 
mad  if  it  was  my  case,  as  it  is  my  brother's,  and 
for  angfat  I  see,  it  would  be  my  ruin  and  yours 
too.** 

*'  Ah  r  says  I,  still  speaking  angrily,  ^  are  all 
your  protestations  and  vows  to  be  diaken  by  the 
disHke  of  the  family  ?  Did  I  not  always  object 
that  to  you,  and  you  made  a  light  thing  of  it,  as 
what  you  were  above,  and  would  not  value,  and 
Is  it  come  to  this  now  ?"  said  L  **  b  this  your 
(kith  and  honour,  your  love,  and  the  solidity  of 
your  promises  T* 

He  continued  perfectly  calm,  notwithstandmg 
aH  my  reproaches,  and  I  was  not  sparing  of  them 
at  all ;  but  he  replied  at  last,  **  My  dear,  I  have 
not  broken  one  promise  with  you  yet ;  I  did  tell 
yoa  I  would  marry  you  when  I  was  come  to  my 
estate ;  but  you  see  mv  father  is  a  hale,  healthy 
man,  and  may  live  these  thirty  years  still,  and 
not  be  older  than  several  are  around  us  in  the 
town,  and  you  never  proposed  my  marrying  you 
sooner,  because  you  know  it  might  be  my  ruin, 
and  as  to  all  the  rest,  I  have  not  foiled  you  in 
a&ything,  you  have  wanted  for  nothing." 


I  could  not  deny  a  word  of  this,  and  had  no- 
thing to  say  to  it  in  general ;  **  But  why  then," 
says  I,  *'  can  you  persuade  me  to  such  a  horrid 
step  as  leaving  you,  since  you  have  not  left  me  ? 
Will  you  allow  no  affection,  no  love  on  my  side, 
where  there  has  been  so  much  on  your  side  ? 
Have  I  made  you  no  returns  ?  Have  I  given  no 
testimony  of  my  sincerity,  and  of  my  passion  ? 
Are  the  sacrifices  I  have  made  of  honour  and 
modesty  to  you  no  proof  of  my  being  tied  to  you 
in  bonds  too  strong  to  be  broken  ?** 

**  But  here,  my  dear,"  says  he,  '*  you  may  come 
into  a  safe  station,  and  appear  with  honour  and 
with  splendour  at  once,  and  the  remembrance  of 
what  we  have  done  may  be  wrapt  up  in  an  eter- 
nal silence,  as  if  it  had  never  happened  ;  you 
shall  always  have  my  respect,  and  my  sincere 
affection,  only  then  it  shall  be  honest,  and  perfectly 
just  to  my  brother,  you  shall  be  my  dear  sister, 

as  now  you  are  my  dear "  and  there  he 

stopped. 

**  Your  dear  whore,"  says  I,  **  you  would  have 
said,  if  you  had  gone  on,  and  you  might  as  well 
have  said  it,  but  I  understand  you  ;  however,  I 
desire  you  to  remember  the  long  discourses  you 
have  had  with  me,  and  the  many  hours  pains  you 
have  taken  to  persuade  me  to  believe  myself  an 
honest  woman ;  that  I  was  your  wife  intentionally, 
though  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  that  it 
was  as  effectual  a  marriage  that  had  passed  be- 
tween us  as  if  we  had  been  publicly  wedded  by 
the  parson  of  the  parish  ;  you  know  and  cannot 
but  remember  that  these  have  been  your  own 
words  to  me." 

I  found  this  was  a  little  too  close  upon  him, 
but  I  made  it  up  in  what  follows.  He  stood  stock 
still  for  awhile,  and  said  nothing,  and  I  went  on 
thus — '*  You  cannot,"  says  I,  **  without  the  high- 
est injustice,  believe  that  I  yielded  upon  all  these 
persuasions  without  a  love  not  to  be  questioned, 
not  to  be  shaken  again  by  anything  that  could 
happen  afterward,  if  you  have  such  dishonour- 
able thoughts  of  me,  I  must  ask  you  what  founda- 
tion in  any  of  my  behaviour  have  I  given  for  such 
a  suggestion  ?  If  then  I  have  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunities of  my  affection,  and  if  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  believe  that  I  am  really,  and  in  the 
essence  of  the  thing,  your  wife,  shall  I  now  give 
the  He  to  all  those  arguments,  and  call  myself 
your  whore,  or  mistress,  which  is  the  same  thing  ^ 
And  will  you  transfer  me  to  your  brother  ?  Can 
you  transfer  my  affection?  Can  you  bid  me 
cease  loving  you,  and  bid  me  love  him?  Is  it 
in  my  power,  think  you,  to  make  such  a  change  at 
demand?  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "depend  upon  it  it  is 
impossible,  and  whatever  the  change  of  your  side 
may  be  I  will  ever  be  true,  and  I  had  much  ra- 
ther, since  it  is  come  to  that  unhappy  length,  be 
your  whore  than  your  brother's  wife." 

He  appeared  pleased  and  touched  with  the  im- 
pression of  this  last  discourse,  and  told  me  that 
he  stood  where  he  did  before ;  that  he  had  not 
been  unfaithful  to  me  in  any  one  promise  he  had 
ever  made  yet,  but  that  there  were  so  many  ter- 
rible things  presented  themselves  to  his  view  in 
the  affair  oefore  me,  and  that  on  my  account  in 
particular,  that  he  had  thought  of  the  other  as  a 
remedy  so  effectual,  as  nothing  could  come  up  to 
it ;  that  he  thought  this  would  not  be  an  entire 
i  parting  us,  but  that  we  might  love  as  friends 


all  our  days,  and  perhaps  with  more  satis&ction 
than  we  should  in  the  station  we  were  now  in, 
as  things  might  happen ;  that  he  durst  say  I  could 
not  apprehend  anything  from  him  as  to  betraying 
a  secret,  which  could  not  but  be  the  destruction 
of  us  both,  if  it  came  out ;  that  he  had  but  one 
question  to  ask  of  me  that  could  tie  in  the  way 
of  it,  and  if  that  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  could  not  but  think  still  it  was  the 
only  step  I  could  take. 

f  guessed  at  his  question  presently,  namely, 
whether  I  was  sure  I  was  not  with  child  ?  As 
to  that,  I  told  him  he  need  not  be  concerned 
about  it,  for  I  was  not  with  child.  '*  Why,  then, 
my  dear,**  says  he,  **  we  have  no  time  to  talk  far- 
ther now,  consider  of  it  and  think  closely  about 
it ;  I  cannot  but  be  of  the  opinion  still,  that  it 
will  be  the  best  course  you  can  take  ,**  and  with 
this  he  took  his  leave,  and  the  more  hastily  too, 
his  mother  and  sisters  ringing  at  the  gate  just  at 
the  moment  that  he  had  risen  to  go. 

He  left  me  in  the  utmost  confusion  of  thought, 
and  he  easily  pereeived  it  the  next  day,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  week,  for  it  was  but  Tuesday 
evening  when  we  talked  ;  but  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity  to  come  to  me  all  that  week  till  the  Sun- 
day  after,  when  I,  being  indisposed,  did  not  go  to 
chureh,  and  he  making  some  excuse  for  the  like, 
staved  at  home. 

And  now  he  had  me  an  hour  and  a  half  again 
bv  myself,  and  we  fell  into  the  same  aiguments 
all  over  again,  or  at  least  so  near  the  same, 
as  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  repeat  them  ;  at 
last  I  asked  him  warmly  what  opinion  he  must 
have  of  my  modesty,  that  be  could  suppose  I 
should  so  much  as  entertain  a  thought  or  lying 
with  two  brothers  ?  And  assured  him  it  could 
never  be.  I  added,  if  he  was  to  tell  me  that  he 
would  never  see  me  more,  than  which  nothing 
but  death  could  be  more  terrible,  yet  I  could 
never  entertain  a  thought  so  dishonourable 
as  this  to  myself,  and  so  base  to  him;  and 
therefore  I  entreated  him,  if  he  had  one  grain  of 
respect  or  affection  left  for  me,  that  he  would 
speak  no  more  of  it  to  me,  or  that  he  would  pull 
his  sword  out  and  kill  me.     He  appeared  sur- 

?rised  at  my  obstinacy,  as  he  called  it ;  told  me 
was  unkind  to  myself  and  unkind  to  him  in  it ; 
that  it  was  a  crisis  unlooked  for  upon  us  both,  and 
impossible  for  either  of  us  to  foresee  ;  but  that  he 
did  not  see  any  other  way  to  save  us  both  from 
ruin,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  the  more  un- 
kind ;  but  that  if  he  must  say  no  more  of  It  to 
me,  he  added  with  an  unusual  coldness,  that  he 
did  not  know  anything  else  we  had  to  talk  of; 
and  so  he  rose  up  to  take  his  leave.  I  rose  up 
too,  as  if  with  the  same  indifference,  but  when  he 
came  to  give  me  as  it  were  a  parting  kiss,  I  burst 
out  into  such  a  passion  of  crying,  that  ^though  I 
would  hjLve  spoke  I  could  not,  and  only  pressing 
his  hand,  seemed  to  give  him  the  adieu,  but  cried 
vehemently. 

He  was  sensibly  moved  with  this ;  so  he  sat 
down  again  and  said  a  great  many  kind  things  to 
roe,  to  abate  the  excess  of  my  passion  :  but  still 
urged  the  necessity  of  what  he  had  proposed,  all 
the  while  insisting  that  if  I  did  refuse  he  would, 
notwithstanding,  provide  forme;  but  letting  mo 
plainly  see  that  he  would  decline  me  in  the  main 
point,  nay,  c\en  as  a  mistress ;  making  it  a  point 


of  honour  not  to  lie  with  a  woman  that,  for  ovght 
he  knew,  m«ht  come  to  be  hu  brotber^s  wife. 

The  bare  Toss  of  him  as  a  gallant  was  not  so 
much  my  aflliction  as  the  loss  of  his  person,  whom 
indeed  I  loved  to  distraction,  and  the  low  of  all 
the  expectations  I  had,  and  which  I  always  had 
built  my  hopes  upon,  of  having  him  one  day  for 
my  husband.  Theses  things  oppressed  my  mind 
so  much  that,  in  short,  I  fell  very  ill ;  the  agonies 
of  my  mind,  in  a  word,  threw  me  into  a  high  fe. 
ver,  and  so  long  it  was  that  none  in  the  family 
expected  my  life. 

I  was  reduced  very  low  indeed,  and  was  often 
delirious  and  light-headed ;  but  nothing  lay  so 
near  me  as  the  fear,  that  when  I  was  light-headed 
I  should  say  something  or  other  to  his  prejudice. 
I  was  distressed  in  my  mind  also  to  see  him,  and 
so  was  he  to  see  me,  for  he  really  loved  me  most 
passionately.  But  it  could  not  be ;  there  was  not 
the  least  room  to  desire  it,  on  one  side  or  other, 
or  so  much  as  to  make  it  decent. 

It  was  near  five  weeks  that  I  kept  m j  bed,  and 
though  the  violence  of  my  fever  abated  in  three 
weeks,  yet  it  several  times  returned,  and  the  phy- 
sicians said  two  or  three  times  they  could  do  no 
more  for  me,  but  that  they  must  leave  nature  and 
the  distemper  to  fight  it  out,  only  strengthening 
the  first  with  cordials  to  maintafai  the  stn^glc. 
After  the  end  of  five  weeks  I  grew  better,  but  was 
so  weak,  so  altered,  so  melancholy,  and  recovered 
so  slowly,  that  the  physicians  apprehended  I  should 
go  into  a  consumption,  and  which  vexed  me  most, 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  my  mind  was  op- 
pressed, that  something  troubled  me,  and  in  short, 
that  I  was  in  love.  Upon  this  the  whole  house  was 
set  upon  me  to  examine  me  and  to  press  me  to 
tell  whether  I  was.  in  love  or  not,  and  with  who? 
But,  as  I  well  might,  I  denied  my  being  in  love 
at  all. 

They  had,  on  this  occasion,  a  squabble  one  day 
about  me  at  table,  that  had  like  to  have  put  the 
whole  family  in  an  uproar,  and  for  some  time  did 
so.  They  happened  to  be  all  at  table  but  the  fa- 
ther ;  as  for  me,  I  was  ill,  and  in  my  chamber.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  talk,  which  was  just  as  they 
had  finished  their  dinner,  the  old  gentlewoman  who 
had  sent  me  somewhat  to  eat,  called  her  maid  to 
go  up  and  ask  me  if  I  would  have  any  more ;  but 
the  maid  brought  down  word  I  had  not  eaten  half 
what  she  had  sent  me  already. 

"  Alas,**  says  the  old  lady,  «•  that  poor  giri,  lam 
afraid  she  will  never  be  well.** 

"  Well  r  says  the  elder  brother,  *•  how  should 
Mrs  Betty  be  well,  they  say  she  is  In  love  ?" 

"  I  believe  nothing  of  it,**  says  the  old  gentle- 
woman. 

"  I  do  not  know,*'  says  the  eldest  sister,  «  what 
to  say  to  it ;  they  have  made  such  a  rout  about 
her  being  so  handsome,  and  so  charming,  and  I 
know  not  what,  and  that  in  her  hearing  too*  that 
has  turned  the  creature's  head,  I  believe,  and  who 
knows  what  possessions  may  follow  such  domgs? 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

**  Why,  sister,  you  must  acknowledge  she  is  verr 
handsome,*'  says  the  elder  brother. 

**  Ah,  and  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  yoa 
sister,*' says  Robin,  "and  that  is  your  mortifica- 
tion." 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  not  the  question,**  says  his 
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•ister,  ''the  girl  is  well  enoogb,  and  she  knows 
it  well  enough ;  she  need  not  be  told  of  it  to 
make  her  vain.** 

**  We  are  not  talking  of  her  being  vain,**  iays 
the  eldest  brother,  **biit  of  her  being  in  love ;  it 
may  be  she  is  in  love  with  herself,  it  seems  my 
ttsters  think  so." 

**  I  would  she  was  in  love  with  me,**  says 
Robin,  **  i  wouU  quickly  put  her  out  of  her 
pain.** 

"  What  do  ye  mean,  son?**  says  the  old  lady. 
«  How  can  you  talk  so  ?** 

''Why,  madam,**  says  Robin  again,  very  honest- 
ly, *'do  you  think  I  would  let  the  poor  girl  die 
for  love,  and  of  one  that  is  near  at  hand  to  be 
had  too." 

**  FSe,  brother,"  says  the  second  sister,  **  How 
can  you  talk  so  ?  Would  yon  take  a  creature  that 
has  not  a  groat  in  the  world  ?** 

"  Pr*ytbee,  child,**  says  Robin,  "beauty  is  a 
portion,  and  good-humour  with  it,  is  a  double 
portion ;  I  wish  thou  hadst  half  her  stock  of  both 
for  thy  portion.**  So  there  was  her  month 
stopped. 

**  I  find,"  says  the  eldest  sister,  **  if  Betty  is 
not  in  love,  my  brother  is ;  I  wonder  he  has  not 
broke  his  mind  to  Betty,  1  warrant  she  will  not 
say  no.** 

**  They  that  yield  when  they  are  asked,**  says 
Robin,  "are  one  step  before  them  that  were 
never  asked  to  yield,  sister,  and  two  steps  before 
them  that  yield  before  they  are  asked ;  and  that 
is  an  answer  to  you,  sister.** 

This  fired  the  sister,  and  she  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion, and  said,  "  Things  were  come  to  that  pass, 
that  it  was  time  the  wench,  meaning  mc,  was  out 
of  the  CsmOy,  and  but  that  she  was  not  fit  to  be 
turned  out ;  she  hoped  her  father  and  mother 
would  consider  of  it,  as  soon  as  she  could  be  re- 
moved.** 

Robin  replied,  **  That  was  the  business  of  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  family,  who  were  not 
to  be  taught  by  one  that  had  so  little  judgment  as 
Ids  eldest  sister.** 

It  run  no  a  great  deal  farther ;  the  sister 
scolded,  Robin  rallied  and  bantered,  but  poor 
fietty  lost  ground  by  it  extremely  in  the  family. 
1  heard  of  it,  and  cried  heartily,  and  the  old  lady 
came  up  to  me,  somebody  having  told  her  that  I 
was  so  much  concerned  about  it.  I  complained 
to  her,  that  it  was  very  hard  the  doctors  should 
pass  smch  a  censure  upon  me,  for  which  they  had 
no  ground,  and  that  it  was  still  harder,  considering 
the  circumstances  I  was  under  in  the  family; 
that  I  hoped  1  had  done  nothing  to  lessen  her 
esteem  for  me,  or  given  any  occasion  for  the 
bickering  between  her  sons  and  daughters,  and 
I  had  more  need  think  of  a  coffin  than  of  being  in 
love,  and  begged  she  would  not  let  me  suffer  in 
her  opinion  for  anybody*8  mistakes  but  my  own. 

She  was  sensible  of  the  justice  of  what  I  said, 
bat  tc^d  vae,  since  there  had  been  such  a  clamour 
among  them,  and  that  her  younger  son  talked 
after  snch  a  rattling  way  as  he  did ;  she  desired 
I  would  be  so  laithful  to  her  as  to  answer  her 
but  one  question  sincerely.  I  told  her  I  would 
with  all  my  heart,  and  with  the  utmost  plain- 
neas  and  sincerity.  Why  then  the  question  was, 
"  Whether  there  was  anything  between  her  son 
Robert  and  me  ?"    I  told  her,  with  all  the  pro- 


testation  of  Smcenty  that  I  was  able  to  make, 
and  as  I  might  well  do,  that  there  was  not,  nor 
ever  had  been.  1  told  her  that  Mr  Robert  had 
rattled  and  jested,  as  she  knew  it  was  his  way, 
and  that  I  took  it  always  as  I  suppose  he  meant 
it,  to  be  a  wildah7  way  of  discourse,  that  had  no 
signification  in  it;  and  again  assured  her  that 
there  was  not  the  least  tittle  of  what  she  under- 
stood by  it  between  us ;  and  that  those  who  had 
suggested  it  had  done  me  a  great  deal  of  wrong, 
and  Mr  Robert  no  service  at  alL 

The  okl  lady  was  fuHy  satisfied,  and  kissed 
me,  spoke  eheerfolly  to  me,  and  bid  me  take 
care  of  my  health,  and  want  for  nothing,  and  so 
took  her  leave ;  but  when  she  came  down,  she 
found  the  brother  and  all  his  risters  together  by 
the  ears.  They  were  angry  even  to  passion  at 
his  upbraiding  them  with  their  being  homelyn 
and  having  never  had  any  sweetheart,  never  hav- 
ing been  asked  the  question,  and  their  being  so 
forward  as  almost  to  ask  first.  He  rallied  them 
upon  the  subject  of  Mrs  Betty ;  how  pretty,  bow 
good-humonred,  how  she  sung  better  than  they 
did,  and  danced  better,  and  how  much  hand- 
somer she  was ;  and  in  doing  this  he  omitted  no 
ill-natured  thing  that  could  vex  them,  and, 
indeed,  pushed  too  hard  upon  them.  The  old 
lady  came  down  in  the  height  of  it,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  told  them  all  the  discourse  she  had 
witn  me,  and  how  I  answered  that  there  was  no- 
thing between  Mr  Robert  and  L 

"  She  is  wrong  there,**  says  Robin,  "for  if  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  between  us,  we  should  be 
closer  together  than  we  are ;  I  told  her  I  loved 
her  dearlv,**  says  he,  "  but  I  could  never  make 
the  jade  believe  1  was  in  earnest'* 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,**  says  his 
mother,  "nobody  in  their  senses  could  believe 
you  were  in  earnest  to  talk  so  to  a  poor  girl, 
whose  circumstances  you  know  so  well.  But 
pr*ythee,  son,**  adds  she,  "  since  you  tell  me  that 
you  cannot  make  her  believe  you  were  in  earnest, 
what  must  we  believe  about  it ;  for  you  ramble 
so  in  your  discourse  that  nobody  knows  whether 
you  are  in  earnest  or  in  jest  ?  But  as  I  find  the 
girl,  by  your  confession,  has  answered  truly,  I 
wish  you  would  do  so  too,  and  tell  me  serioudy, 
so  that  I  may  depend  upon  it.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  it,  or  no?  Are  you  in  earnest,  or  no? 
Are  you  distracted  indeed,  orareyoundt?  It 
is  a  weighty  question,  and  I  wish  you  would 
make  us  easy  about  it." 

"  By  my  faith,  madam,'*  says  Robin,  "  it  is  in 
vain  to  mince  the  matter,  or  tell  any  more  lies 
about  it,  I  am  in  earnest  as  much  as  a  man  is 
that  is  going  to  be  hanged.  1£  Afrs  Betty  would 
say  she  loved  me,  and  that  she  would  marry  me, 
I'd  have  her  to-morrow  morning  fasting ;  and  say, 
*  To  have  and  to  hold,'  instead  of  eating  my 
breakfast.** 

"  Well,"  says  the  mother,  "  then  there  is  one 
son  lost ;"  and  she  said  it  in  a  very  mournful  tone, 
as  one  greatly  concerned  at  it. 

"  I  hope  not,  madam,"  says  Robin,  "  no  man 
is  lost  when  a  good  wife  has  found  him." 

"  Why,  but  child,"  says  the  old  lady,  "  she  is 
a  beggar." 

*'  Why  then,  madam,  she  has  the  more  need  of 
charity,"  says  Robin  ;  "  I  will  take  her  ofi*  the 


. 


hands  of  the   pariah,  .and  she  and  I  will  beg 
together." 

**  Ifto  bad  jesting  with  such  things,"  tajs  the 
mother. 

"  I  do  not  jest,  madam,"  says  Robin,  ^  we  will 
oome  and  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  and  your 
blessing,  madun,  and  my  father's." 

**  TUs  is  all  out  of  the  way,  son,**  says  the 
mother,  **  if  you  are  in  earnest  you  are  undone." 

**  I  am  aflwd  not,"  says  he,  **  for  I  am  really 
afraid  she  wont  have  me,  after  alt  my  sbter's 
huffing  and  blustering ;  1  believe  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  persuade  her  to  it" 

**  That  »  a  fine  tale,  indeed,  she  is  not  so  far 
out  of  her  senses  neither ;  Mrs  Betty  is  no  fool," 
says  the  younger  sister,  *'  do  you  think  she  has 
learnt  to  say  no,  any  more  than  other  people?** 

"No,  Mrs  Mirth-wit,"  says  Robin,  "Mrs 
Betty's  no  fool,  but  Mrs  Betty  may  be  engaged 
some  other  way,  and  what  then?" 

'*  Nay,"  says  the  eldest  sister,  "  we  can  say  no- 
thing to  that  Who  must  it  be  to  then  ?  She 
is  never  out  of  doors,  it  must  be  between  you." 

**  1  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,"  says  Robin, 
**  I  have  been  examined  enough;  there  is  my 
brother,  if  it  must  be  between  us,  go  to  work 
with  him." 

This  stung  the  elder  brother  to  the  quick,  and 
he  oonclud^  that  Robin  bad  discovered  some- 
thing. However,  he  kept  himself  from  appear, 
insr  disturbed.  "  Pr'ythee,"  says  he,  **  do  not  go 
to  sham  your  stories  off  upon  me,  1  tell  you  I 
deal  in  no  such  ware ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
Mrs  Betty,  nor  any  of  the  Miss  Bettys  in  the 
parish  ;  and  with  that  he  rose  up  and  brushed  off." 

"  No,"  says  the  eldest  sister,  "  1  dare  answer 
for  my  brother,  he  knows  the  world  better." 

Thus  the  discourse  ended;  but  it  left  the 
elder  brother  confounded.  He  concluded  his 
broUier  had  made  a  full  discovery,  and  he  b^an 
to  doubt  whether  I  had  been  concerned  in  it  or 
not ;  but  with  all  management  he'could  not  bring 
it  about  to  get  at  me.  At  last,  he  was  so  per- 
plexed that  he  was  quite  desperate,  and  resolved 
he  would  come  into  mv  ctiamber  and  see  me, 
whatever  came  of  it  In  order  to  this,  lie  con- 
trived it  so,  tnat  one  day  after  dinner,  watching 
his  eldest  sister  till  he  could  see  her  go  up  stairs, 
he  runs  after  her.  **  Hark  ye,  sister,"  says  he, 
"  where  is  this  sick  woman  ?  May  not  a  body  see 
her  ?" — •*  Yes,"  says  the  sister,  •*  1  believe  you 
may,  but  let  me  go  first  a  little,  and  I  will  tell 
you."  So  she  ran  up  to  the  door  and  gave  me 
notice;  and  presently  called  to  him  again. 
**  Brother,"  says  she,  *'  you  may  come  if  you 
please ;"  so  in  he  came,  just  in  Uie  same  kind  of 
rant. 

*'  Well,"  says  be,  at  the  door  as  he  came  in, 
**  where  is  this  ack  body  that  is  in  love  ?  How 
do  ye  do,  Mrs  Betty?" 

**  I  would  have  got  out  of  my  chair,  but 
was  so  weak  I  could  not  for  a  good  whfle ; 
and  he  saw  it  and  his  sister  too,"  and  she 
said,  "  Come,  do  not  strive  to  stand  up,  my 
brother  desires  no  ceremony,  especially  now 
you  are  so  weak." — **  No,  no,  Mrs  Betty,  pray 
sit  still,"  says  he,  and  so  sits  himself  down  in  a 
chair  over  against  me,  and  appeared  as  if  he  was 
miffhty  meny. 

He  talked  a  deal  of  rambling  stuff  to  his  dster 


and  me,  sometimes  of  one  tMng,  sometimes  of 

another,  on  purpose  to  amuse  his  sister:  and 

every  now  and  then  would  turn  it  i^pon  the  old 

story,  directing  it  to  me.  '*  Poor  Mrs  Betty,"  says 

he,  "  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  in  love.     Why  it  has 

reduced  yon  sadly."    At  last  I  spoke  a  little. 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir,"  says  I,  *'bat 

I  think  the  doctor  might  have  found  something 

better  to  do  than  to  make  his  game  at  his  patients. 

If  I  had  been  ill  of  no  other  distemper,  I  know  the 

proverb  too  wdl  to  have  let  him  oome  to  me."— 

**  What  proverb,"  says  he?  **  Oh !  I  remember  it 

now;  what, 

« Wbera  low  to  <h»  caw, 
Thedocfor^SB  amJ 

**  b  not  that  it,  Mrs  Betty  ?"  I  sraOed,  and 
said  nothing.  «*  Nay,"  says  he,  <«  I  think  the  eflfect 
has  proved  it  to  be  k>ve ;  for  It  seems  the  doctor 
has  been  able  to  do  yon  but  little  aervioe,  yon 
mend  very  slowly  they  say,  I  doubt  there  is  some- 
what m  it,  Mrs  Betty ;  I  doubt  you  are  sick  of 
the  incurables,  and  that  is  love."  I  smiled,  and 
said,  *<  No,  indeed  sir,  that  is  none  of  my  dis- 
temper." 

We  had  a  deal  of  such  discourse,  and  some- 
times other  that  signified  as  little.  By  and  by 
he  asked  me  to  sing  them  a  song;  at  which  I 
smiled,  and  said  my  Snging  days  were  over.  At 
last  he  asked  me  if  he  should  play  upon  his  flute  to 
me.  His  sister  said,  **  She  believed  it  wouM 
hurt  me,  and  that  my  head  could  not  bear  It*  I 
bowed,  and  said,  **  No,  it  would  not  hurt  me : 
and  pray,  madam,"  said  I,  "  do  not  hinder  it,  I 
love  the  music  of  the  flute  very  much."  Then  bis 
sister  said,  "  Well,  do  then,  brother."  With  that 
he  pulled  out  the  key  of  his  closet,  "  Dear  sister," 
says  he,  **  I  am  very  lazy,  do  step  to  my  doset 
and  fetch  my  flute,  it  lies  in  such  a  drawer, 
naming  a  place  where  he  was  sure  it  was  not, 
that  she  might  be  a  Uttla  whOe  a  looUng  for  it 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  he  related  the  whole 
story  to  me  of  the  discourse  his  brother  had 
about  me,  and  of  bis  pushing  it  at  him,  and  his 
concern  about  it,  which  was  the  reason  of  his 
contriving  this  visit  to  me.  I  assured  him  I  had 
never  opened  my  mouth  either  to  his  brother  or 
anybody  else.  I  told  him  the  dreadiul  ez^penoe 
I  was  in  ;  that  my  love  to  him,  and  his  ororing 
to  have  me  forvet  that  affection  and  remove  it  to 
another,  had  thrown  me  down ;  and  that  I  had 
a  thousand  times  wished  I  might  die,  rather  than 
recover,  and  to  have  the  same  drcnmstanees  to 
struggle  with  as  1  had  before ;  and  that  this 
backwardness  to  life  had  been  the  great  reason  of 
the  slowness  of  my  recovering.  I  added,  that  I 
foresaw  that  as  soon  as  I  was  well  I  most  quit 
the  family ;  and  that  as  for  marrying  his  brother, 
i  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  it,  after  what  had 
been  my  case  with  him,  and  that  he  might  depend 
upon  it  I  would  never  see  his  brother  again  upon 
that  subject  That  if  he  would  break  all  his 
vows  and  oaths  and  engagements  with  me^  be 
that  between  his  conscience  and  his  honour  and 
himself;  but  he  shoukl  never  be  able  to  say  that 
I,  who  he  had  persuaded  to  call  myself  his  wife, 
and  who  had  given  him  the  liberty  to  use  me  at 
a  wife,  was  not  as  faithftd  to  him  as  a  wife  ought 
to  be»  whatever  he  might  be  to  me. 

He  was  gomg  to  reply,  and  had  said  that  he 
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wu  lorry  I  coald  not  be  penaaded,  and  was 
piijog  to  say  more,  but  be  heard  his  lister  eoming, 
and  so  did  I ;  and  yet  librced  out  these  few  words 
as  a  reply,  '*  That  1  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
love  one  brother,  and  marry  another.**    He  shook 
his  head  and  said,  **  Then  I  am  mined,**  meanings  j 
himBelf,  and  that  moment  his  sister  entered  the  , 
room,  and  told  him  she  could  not  find  the  flute.  ' 
«*  Wtdl,"  says  he,  merrily,  **  this  laziness  will  not 
do ;  so  be  gets  up  and  goes  himself  to  look  for  It, ' 
but  comes  back  without  it  too;  not  but  that 
be  could  have  found  it,  but  because  his  mind  was 
a  little  distnrl)ed,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  play ; 
and  besid^  the  en  and  he  sent  his  sister  on  was 
answered  another  way,  for  lie  only  wanted  an 
oppoftonity  to  speak  to  me,  which  he  gained, 
though  not  much  to  his  satisfiiction. 

1  had,  however,  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
having  spoken  my  mind  to  him  with  freedom, 
and  with  such  an  honest  plainness,  as  I  have  re- 
lated ;  and  though  it  did  not  at  all  work  the  way 
I  desired,  that  is  to  say,  to  oblige'  the  person  to 
me  the  more,  yet  it  took  ih>m  him  all  possibility 
oC  quitting  me  but  by  a  downright  breach  of 
bonoar,  and  giving  up  all  the  faith  of  a  gentle- 
man to  me,  which  he  had  so  often  engo^d,  by, 
never  to  abandon  me,  but  to  make  me  his  wife 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  his  estate. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  this  before  I  was 
about  the  house  again,  and  began  to  grow  well ; 
but  I  continued  melancholy,  sOent,  dull,  and  re- 
tired, which  amazed  the  whole  family,  except  he 
that  knew  the  reason  of  it ;  yet  it  was  a  great 
whOe  before  he  took  any  notice  of  it,  and  1,  as 
backward  to  speak  as  he,  carried  respectfttlly  to 
him,  but  never  offered  to  speak  a  word  to  tiim 
that  was  particular  of  any  kind  whatsoever ;  and 
this  continued  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks,  so 
that  as  I  expected  every  day  to  be  dismissed  the 
family  on  account  of  what  distaste  they  had  taken 
another  way,  in  which  I  had  no  guilt,  so  1  ex- 
pected to  hear  no  more  of  this  gentleman,  after 
all  his  solemn  vows  and  protestationg,  but  to  be 
mined  and  abandoned. 

At  last  I  broke  the  way  myself  in  the  familv 
for  mv  removing ;  for  being  talking  seriously  with 
the  old  lady  one  day  about  my  own  circum- 
stances in  tiie  world,  and  how  my  distemper  had 
left  a  heaviness  upon  my  spirits,  that  I  was  not 
the  same  thing  I  was  before,  the  old  lady  said, 
"  I  am  afiraid,  Bettv,  what  I  have  said  to  you 
abotit  my  son  has  had  some  influence  upon  you, 
and  that  you  are  melancholy  on  bis  account; 
pray  wOI  you  let  me  know  how  the  matter  stands 
with  you  both,  if  it  may  not  be  improper?  for 
as  for  Robfai,  he  does  nothing  but  rally  and  ban- 
ter when  I  speak  to  him.** 

••Why  traly,  madam,"  saki  I,  **the  matter 
stands  as  I  wish  it  did  not,  and  I  shall  be  very 
sincere  with  you  in  it,  whatever  befalls  me  for  it ; 
Mr  Robert  Ims  several  times  proposed  marriage 
to  me,  which  is  what  I  had  no  reason  to  expect, 
my  poor  circumstances  considered ;  but  I  have 
always  resisled  him,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  terms 
more  positive  than  became  me,  considering  the 
regard  that  I  ought  to  have  for  every  branch  of 
year  family.  But,"  said  f,  **  madam,  1  could 
never  so  far  forget  my  obligations  to  you  and  all 
your  house,  to  offer  to  consent  to  a  thing'  which 
I  know  mutt  needs  foe  disobliging  to  you,  and 


this  I  have  made  my  argument  to  him,  and  have 
positively  told  him  that  I  would  never  entertain 
a  thought  of  that  kind,  unless  I  had  your  con- 
sent and  his  father's  also,  to  whom  I  was  bound  by 
so  many  invincible  obligations.** 

*•  Anid  is  this  possible,  Mrs  Betty,"  says  the  old 
lady  ?  **  Then  you  have  been  much  juster  to  us 
than  we  have  been  to  you ;  for  we  have  all 
lo<riLed  upon  yon  as  a  kind  of  a  snare  to  my  son, 
and  I  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  you  for  your  re- 
moving for  fear  of  it ;  but  I  had  not  yet  men-  I 
tloned  it  to  yon,  because  I  thought  ye  were  not 
thoroughly  well,  and  1  was  afraid  of  grieving  you 
too  much,  lest  it  should  throw  you  down  again ; 
for  we  have  all  a  respect  for  you  still,  though  not 
so  much  as  to  have  it  be  the  ruin  of  my  son ; 
but  if  it  be  as  you  say,  we  have  all  wronged  you 
very  much.**' 

"  As  to  the  tmth  of  what  I  say,  madam,"  said 
I,  *•  I  refer  yon  to  your  son  himself;  if  he  will  do 
me  any  justice,  he  most  tell  you  the  story  just 
as  I  have  told  it." 

'  Away  goes  the  old  lady  to  her  daughters  and 
tells  them  the  whole  story  just  as  I  had  told  it  her, 
'  and  they  were  surprised  at  it  yon  may  be  sure, 
\  as  I  believed  they  would  be.  One  said,  she  could 
never  have  thought  it ;  another  said,  Robin  was 
a  fool ;  a  third  said,  she  wouM  not  believe  a  word 
of  it,  and  she  would  warrant  that  Robin  would 
tell  the  story  another  way ;  but  the  old  gentle- 
woman, who  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
it,  before  I  could  have  the  least  opportunity  of 
acquainting  her  son  with  what  had  passed,  re- 
solved too  that  she  would  talk  with  her  son  im- 
mediately,  and  to  that  purpose  sent  for  him,  for 
he  was  gone  but  to  a  lawyer's  house  in  the  town 
upon  some  petty  bunness  of  his  own,  and  upon 
her  sending  he  returned  immediately. 

Upon  ids  coming  up  to  them,  for  they  were  all 
still  together,  "  Sit  down  Robin,"  says  the  old 
lady,  **  I  most  have  some  talk  with  you." 

**  With  all  Iny  heart,  madam,  **  says  Robin, 
looking  very  merry ;  **  I  hope  it  is  about  a  good 
wife,  for  I  am  at  a  great  loss  in  that  affair." 

**  How  can  that  be,"  says  his  mother ;  "  dkl  not 
you  say  you  resolved  to  have  Mrs  Betty  ?" 

'*  Ay,  madam,**  says  Robin,  **  but  there  is  one 
that  has  forbid  the  banns." 

"  Forbid  the  banns,"  says  his  mother,  *•  who 
can  that  be  ?" 
•*  Even  Mrs  Bet^r  herself,"  says  Robin. 
<*  How  so  ?"  says  his  mother.  **  Have  you  asked 
her  the  question  then  ?" 

•*  Yes,  indeed,  madam,"  says  Robin ;  "  I  have 
attacked  her  Sn  form  five  times  since  ^she  was 
sick,  and  am  beaten  off;  the  jade  is  so  stout  she 
will  not  capitulate,  nor  yield  upon  any  terms,  ez^ 
cept  such  as  I  cannot  effectually  grant." 

**  Explain  yourself,"  says  the  mother,  "  for  I 
am  surprised,  I  do  not  understand  you ;  I  hope 
you  are  not  ua  earnest." 

*<  Why,  madam,"  says  he,  **  the  case  is  plain 
enough  upon  me ;  it  explains  itself :  she  wont 
have  me,  she  says  ; — is  not  that  plain  enough  ? 
I  think  it  Is  plain,  and  pretty  rough  too." 

«  Well,  but,"  says  the  mother,  '*  you  talk  of 
conditions  that  you  cannot  grant,  what,  does  she 
want  a  settlement  ?  Her  jointure  ouffht  to  be  ac- 
cording to  her  portion ;  but  what  fortune  does 
she  brfiig  you  V* 
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Nay,  as  to  fortune,"  says  Robin,  '*  she  is  ridi 
?nou{(h  i  I  am  satisfied  in  that  point ;  but  it  is  I 
that  am  not  able  to  oome  up  to  her  terms,  and 
she  is  positive  she  will  not  have  me  without** 

Here  the  sisters  put  in.  **  Madam,**  says  the 
second  sister,  l*it  is  impossible  to  be  serious  with 
him ;  he  will  never  give  a  direct  answer  to  any- 
thing :  you  had  better  let  him  alone,  and  talk  no 
more  of  it  to  him ;  you  know  how  to  dispose  of 
her  out  of  his  way,  if  you  thought  there  was  any- 
thing in  it.** 

Robin  was  a  little  warmed  with  his  sbter's 
rudeness,  but  he  was  even  with  her ;  and  yet  with 
good  manners  too.  **  There  are  two  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, madam,**  says  he,  **  turning  to  his  motner, 
that  is,  a  wise  body  and  a  fool ;  it  is  a  little  hard 
I  should  engage  with  both  of  them  together.** 

The  younger  sister  then  put  in.  '*  We  must  be 
fools  indeed,**  says  she,  "  in  my  brother*s  opinion, 
that  he  should  think  we  can  believe  he  has  se- 
riously adied  Mrs  Betty  to  marry  him,  and  that 
she  has  refused  him.*' 

"  Answer,  and  answer  not,'*  says  Solomon,  re- 
plied her  brother.  ^  When  your  brother  had  said 
to  your  mother,  that  he  had  asked  her  no  less 
than  five  times,  and  that  it  was  so^  that  she  posi- 
tively denied  him,  methinks  a  younger  sister 
need  not  question  the  truth  of  it,  when  her  mo- 
ther did  not** 

'*  My  mother,  you  see,  did  not  understand  it,** 
says  the  second  sister. 

"  There  is  some  difference,**  says  Robin,  *Vbe- 
tween  desiring  me  to  explain  it,  and  telling  me 
she  did  not  believe  it.** 

**  Well  but,  son,**  says  the  old  lady,  "  if  you  are 
disposed  to  let  us  into  the  mystery  of  it,  what 
were  these  hard  conditions?** 

**  Yes,  madam,**  says  Robin,  *'  I  had  done  it  be- 
fore now  if  the  teazers  here  had  not  worried  me 
by  way  of  interruption.  The  conditions  are, 
that  I  bring  my  father  and  you  to  consent  to  it, 
and  without  that,  she  protests  she  will  never  see 
me  more  upon  that  head ;  and  these  conditions, 
as  I  said,  I  suppose  1  shall  never  be  able  to  grant ; 
I  hope  my  warm  sisters  will  be  answered  now, 
and  blush  a  little ;  if  not,  I  have  no  more  to  say 
till  1  hear  farther.'* 

This  answer  was  surprising  to  them  all,  though 
less  to  the  mother,  because  of  what  I  had  said  to 
her ;  as  to  the  daughters,  they  stood  mute  a  great 
while ;  but  the  mother  said  with  some  passion, 
'*  Well,  I  had  heard  this  before,  but  I  could  not 
believe  it ;  but  if  it  is  so,  then  we  have  all  done 
Betty  wrong,  and  she  has  behaved  better  than  I 
ever  expected.** 

'*  Nay/*  says  the  eldest  sister,  <<  if  it  is  so,  she 
has  acted  handsomely  indeed.** 

**  I  confess," says  the  mother,  "it  was  none  of 
her  fitult,  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  take  a  fancy 
to  her,  but  to  give  such  an  answer  to  him,  shows 
more  respect  to  your  father  and  me  than  I  can 
tell  how  to  express ,  I  shall  value  the  girl  the 
better  for  it  as  long  as  I  know  her.*' 

"  But  1  shall  not,**  says  Robin,  "  unless  you 
will  eive  your  consent.** 

"  Iwill  consider  of  that  awhile,'*  says  the  mo- 
ther, "  I  assure  you,  if  there  were  not  some  other 
objections  in  the  way,  this  conduct  of  hers  would 
go  a  great  way  to  bring  me  to  consent.*' 

I  wish  it  would  go  quite  through  with  it,* 
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says  Robin ;  "  if  you  had  as  much  thought  about 
making  me  easy  as  you  have  about  making  me 
rich,  you  would  soon  consent  to  it.** 

"Why  Robin,**  says  the  mother  again,  '*are 
you  really  in  earnest?  Would  yon  so  fain  have 
her  as  you  pretend  ?** 

**  Really,  madam,**  says  Robin,  **  I  think  it  is 
hard  you  should  question  me  upon  that  head, 
alter  all  1  have  said ;  I  won*t  say  that  1  will  have 
her,  how  can  I  resolve  that  point,  when  yon  see 
I  cannot  have  her  without  your  consent  ?  Besides* 
I  am  not  bound  to  marry  at  all ;  bat  this  I  wOl 
say  I  am  in  earnest  in,  that  I  will  never  have 
anybody  else  if  I  can  help  it,  so  you  may  deter- 
mine for  me,  Betty,  or  nobody,  is  the  word ;  and 
the  question  which  of  the  two  shall  be  In  your 
breast  to  decide,  madam ;  provided  only,  that  my 
good-humoured  sisters  may  have  no  vote  in  it" 

All  this  was  dreadlul  to  me,  for  the  mother 
begai  to  yield,  and  Robin  pressed  her  home  in  it 
On  the  other  hand,  she  advised  with  the  eldest 
son,  and  he  used  all  the  arguments  in  the  world 
to  persuade  her  to  consent :  alleging  his  brother's 
passionate  love  for  me,  and  my  generous  regard 
to  the  family,  in  refusing  my  own  advantage,  upon 
such  a  nice  point  of  honour,  and  a  thousand  s}icfa 
thhigs.  And  as  to  the  father,  ho  was  a  man  in  a 
hurry  of  public  affairs,  and  getting  money,  seldom 
at  home,  thoughtful  of  the  main  chance ;  but  left 
all  those  things  to  his  wife. 

You  may  easUy  believe,  that  when  the  plot  wat 
thus,  as  they  thought,  broke  out,  and  that  every 
one  thought  they  knew  how  things  were  carried, 
it  was  not  so  difficult,  or  so  dangerous,  for  (he 
elder  brother,  who  nobody  suspected  of  anything, 
to  have  a  freer  access  to  me  than  before.  Nay, 
the  mother,  which  was  just  as  he  wished,  pro- 
posed it  to  him  to  talk  with  Mrs  Betty.  *•  For  it 
may  be,  sou,"  said  she,  *'  you  may  see  fiirther 
into  the  thing  than  I,  and  see  if  you  think  she 
has  been  so  positive  as  Robin  says  she  has  been, 
or  no.  This  was  as  well  as  he  could  wish,  and 
he  as  it  were  yielding  to  talk  with  me  at  bis  mo- 
ther's request,  she  brought  me  to  faim  Into  her 
own  chamber  ;  told  me  her  son  had  some  busi- 
ness with  me  at  her  request,  and  desired  me  to 
be  very  sincere  with  him,  and  then  she  left  us 
together,  and  he  went  and  shut  the  door  alter 
her. 

He  came  back  to  me  and  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  me  very  tenderly ;  but  told  me  he  had 
a  long  discourse  to  hokl  with  me,  and  it  was  now 
come  to  that  crisis  that  1  should  make  myself 
happy  or  miserable,  as  long  as  I  Uved :  that  the 
thing  was  now  gone  so  far,  that  if  I  eould  not 
comply  with  his  desire,  we  should  be  both  ruined : 
then  he  told  me  the  whcde  story  between  Robin, 
as  he  called  him,  and  his  mother,  and  sisters,  and 
hhnself,  as  it  is  above.  *'  And  now,  dear  chBd," 
says  he,  **^  consider  what  it  will  be  to  marry  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  fieanily  in  good  drcumstances, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  house,  and  to 
enjoy  all  that  the  worid  can  give  you :  and  what, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  sunk  into  .the  da^  cir- 
cumstances of  a  woman  that  has  lost  her  reputa- 
tion, and  that  though  1  shall  be  a  private  ftiend  to 
you  while  1  live,  yet,  as  I  shall  be  suspected  always, 
so  you  will  be  afraid  to  see  me,  and  I  diall  be 
afraid  to  own  you." 

He  gave  me  no  time  to  reply,  but  went  on  with 
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me  thus :  **  What  has  happcnoa  between  us,  child, 
so  loo;  as  we  both  agree  to  do  so«  may  be  buried 
and  foiigotten.  I  shall  always  be  your  sincere 
friend,  without  any  iDclinatioa  to  nearer  intimacy, 
when  yoa  beeome  my  sister ;  and  we  shall  have 
all  the  honest  part  of  conversatioa  without  any 
reproaehes  between  us,  of  having  done  amiss :  I 
tM^  of  you  to  consider  it,  and  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of'  your  own  safety  and  prosperity ;  and  to 
satlsly  yoa  that  I  am  sincere,**  added  he,  *'  I  here 
offer  yoa  SMLm  money  to  make  you  someamends 
for  the  freedoms  I  have  taken  with  you,  which  we 
shall  look  upon  as  some  of  the  follies  dT  our  lives, 
which  it  is  hoped  we  may  repent  oil'* 

He  spoke  this  in  so  much  more  moving  terms 
than  it  ia  possible  for  me  to  express,  and  with 
80  jnusAk  greater  force  of  aigument  than  1  can 
repeat,  th^  I  only  reoommend  it  to  those  who 
rood  the  story,  to  suppose,  that,  as  he  held  me 
aiiove  an  hour  and  a  half  in  that  discourse,  so 
be  answered  all  my  objectioDs,  and  fortified  his 
<]Qsoottrae  with  all  the  arguments  that  human  wit 
and  art  could  devise. 

I  canDot  saj,  however,  that  anything  he  said 
made  impresston  enough  upon  me  so  as  to  give 
me  any  thought  of  the  matter,  till  he  told  me  at 
lost  very  plainly,  that  if  I  refused,  he  was  sorry 
to  add,  that  he  could  never  go  on  with  me  in  that 
station  as  we  stood  before ;  that  though  he  loved 
me  as  well  as  ever,  and  that  I  was  as  agreeable 
to  faim  as  ever,  yet  sense  of  virtue  had  not  so  far 
forsaken  him  as  to  suffer  him  to  lie  with  a  woman 
that  his  brother  courted  to  make  his  wife ;  and  if 
be  too^  bis  leave  of  me  with  a  denial  in  this  affair, 
whatever  be  might  do  for  me  in  the  point  of  sup* 
port  grounded  on  his  first  engagement  of  main- 
taioing  me,  yet  he  would  not  have  me  be  surprised 
that  hs  was  obliged  to  tell  me  he  could  not  allow 
himself  to  see  me  any  more,  and  that  indeed  I 
could  not  expect  it  of  him. 

I  received  this  last  part  with  some  tokens  of 
surprise  and  disorder,  and  had  much  ado  to  avoid 
sinking  down,  for  indeed  I  loved  him  td  an  ex- 
travagance not  easy  to  imagine ;  but  he  perceived 
my  disorder ;  he  entreated  me  to  consider  seriously 
of  it,  assured  me  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  pre* 
serve  our  mutual  affection,  that  in  this  station 
we  might  love  as  friends  with  the  utmost  passion, 
and  with  a  love  of  relation  untainted ;  free  from 
our  just  reproaches,  and  free  from  other  people's 
suspicions ;  that  he  should  ever  acknowleidge  his 
happiness  owing  to  me ;  that  he  would  be  a  debtor 
to  me  as  long  as  he  had  breath ;  thus  he  wrought 
up,  in  short,  to  a  kind  of  hesitation  in  the  matter ; 
ha\-iiig  the  dangers  on  one  side  represented  in  live* 
ly  figures,  and  indeed  heightened  by  my  imagine^ 
tioo  of  being  turned  out  to  the  wide  world  a  mere 
cast-off  whore,  for  it  was  no  less,  and  perhaps 
exposed  as  such,  with  little  to  provide  for  myself; 
with  no  friend,  no  acquaintance  in  the  whole 
world  out  of  that  town,  and  there  I  could  not 
pretend  to  stay.  Ail  tlite  terrified  me  to  the  Isst 
degree,  and  he  took  care  upon  all  occasions  to  lay 
it  home  to  me  in  the  worst  colours  that  it  eouki  be 
possible  to  be  drawn  in ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
fafled  not  to  set  forth  the  easy  prosperous  li'e 
which  I  was  going  to  live. 

He  answered  all  that  I  could  object  from  affee- 
tioo,  and  from  former  engagements,  with  telling 
me  the  necessity  that  was  before  us  of  taking  other 


measures  now ;  and  as  to  his  promises  of  marriage, 
the  nature  of  things,  he  said,  had  put  an  end  to 
that,  by  the  probability  of  my  being  his  brother's 
wife,  before  the  time  to  which  his  promises  all 
referred. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  I  may  say,  he  reasoned  mc 
out  of  my  reason ;  he  conquered  all  my  argu- 
ments, and  I  began  to  see  a  danger  that  1  was 
in,  which  I  had  not  considered  of  before,  and  that 
was  of  being  dropped  by  both  of  them,  and  left 
alone  in  the  world  to  shift  for  myself. 

This,  and  his  persuasions,  at  length  prevailed 
with  me  to  consent,  though  with  so  much  reluc- 
tance, that  it  was  easy  to  see  I  ^ould  go  to 
church  like  a  bear  to  the  stake.  I  had  some 
little  apprehension  about  me  too,  lest  my  new 
spouse,  who  by  the  way  I  had  not  the  least  affec- 
tion for,  should  he  be  skilAil  enough  to  challenge 
me  on  another  account  upon  our  first  coming  to 
bed  together ;  but  whether  he  did  it  with  design 
or  not  I  know  not;  but  his  elder  brother  took 
care  to  make  him  very  much  fuddled  before  he 
went  to  bed ;  so  that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  a 
drunken  bedfellow  the  first  night :  how  he  did  it 
I  know  not,  but  I  concluded  that  he  certainly 
contrived  it  that  his  brother  might  be  able  to 
make  no  judgment  of  the  difference  between  a 
maid  and  a  married  woman ;  nor  did  he  ever  en- 
tertain any  notions  of  it,  or  disturb  his  thoughts 
about  it. 

I  should  go  back  a  little  here  to  where  I  left 
off;. the  elder  brother  having  thus  managed  me, 
his  next  business  wras  to  manage  his  mother,  and 
he  never  left  till  he  had  brought  her  to  acquiesce, 
and  be  passive  in  the  thing,  even  without  ac- 
quainting the  father  other  than  by  post  letters, 
so  that  she  consented  to  our  marrying  privately, 
and  leaving  her  to  manage  the  father  afterwards. 
Then  he  cajoled  with  his  brother,  persuaded 
him  what  service  he  had  done  him,  and  how  he 
had  brought  his  mother  to  consent,  which,  though 
true,  was  not  indeed  done  to  serve  him,  but  to 
serve  himself;  but  thus  diligently  did  he  cheat 
him,  and  had  the  thanks  of  a  fiiithful  friend  for 
shifting  off  his  whore  into  his  brother's  arms  for 
a  wife.  So  certainly  does  interest  banish  ai^ 
manner  of  affection,  and  so  naturally  do  men  give 
up  honour  and  justice,  humanity,  and  even  C£is- 
tianity,  to  secure  themselves. 

I  must  now  come  back  to  brother  Robin,  as 
we  always  called  him ;  who  having  got  his  mother's 
consent  as  above,  came  big  with  the  news  to  me, 
and  told  me  the  whole  story  of  it  with  a  sincerity 
so  visible,  that  I  must  confess  it  grieved  me  that 
I  must  be  the  instrument  to  abuse  so  honest  a 
gentleman ;  but  there  was  no  remedy ;  he  would 
have  me,  and  I  was  not  obliged  to  tell  him  that 
I  was  his  brother's  whore,  though  I  had  no  other 
way  to  put  him  off;  so  I  came  gradually  into  it 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  behold,  we  were  married. 
Modesty  forbids  me  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
marriage  bed,  but  nothing  could  happen  more 
suitable  to  my  dreumstances  than  that,  as  above, 
my  husband  was  so  fuddled  when  he  came  to 
bod  that  he  could  not  remember  in  the  morning 
whether  he  had  had  any  conversation  with  me  or 
not,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  he  had,  though 
in  reality  he  had  not,  that  I  might  be  sure  be 
could  make  no  inquiry  about  anything  else. 
It  concerns  the  story  in  hand  very  little  to  enter 
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into  the  farther  particulars  of  the  family,  or  of 
myself,  for  the  five  years  that  1  Uved  with  this 
husband ;  only  to  observe  that  I  had  two  chil- 
dren by  him,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  died. 
He  had  been  really  a  good  husband  to  me,  and  we 
lived  very  agreeably  together ;  but  as  be  had  not 
received  much  from  them,  and  had  in  the  little 
time  he  Uved  acquired  no  great  matters,  so  my 
circumstances  were  not  great ;  nor  was  I  much 
mended  by  the  match.  Indeed  I  had  preserved 
the  elder  brother's  bonds  to  me  to  pay  me  500L, 
which  he  offered  me  for  my  consent  to  marry  his 
brother ;  and  this,  with  what  I  had  saved  of  the 
money  he  formerly  gave  me,  and  about  as  much 
more  my  husband,  left  mo  a  widow  with  about 
120021  hi  my  pocket. 

My  two  children  were  indeed  taken  happily  off 
my  hands  by  the  husband's  father  and  mother, 
and  that  by  the  way  was  all  they  got  by  Mrs 
Betty. 

I  confess  I  was  not  suitably  affected  with  the 
loss  of  my  husband ;  nor  indeed  can  I  say  that  I 
ever  loved  him  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  or  as 
was  proportionable  to  the  good  usage  I  had  from 
him,  for  he  was  a  tender,  kind,  good-humoured 
man  as  any  woman  could  desire ;  but  his  brother 
being  so  always  in  my  sight,  at  least  while  we 
were  in  the  country,  was  a  continual  snare  to 
me  ;  and  I  never  was  in  bed  with  my  husband, 
but  I  wished  myself  in  the  arms  of  his  brother, 
and  though  his  brother  never  offered  me  the  least 
kindness  that  way,  after  our  marriage,  but  carried 
it  just  as  a  brother  ought  to  do ;  yet  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  so  to  him.  In  short,  I  com- 
mitted  adultery  and  incest  with  him  every  day  in 
mv  desires,  which,  without  doubt,  was  as  effectu- 
ally criminal  in  the  nature  of  the  guilt  as  if  I  bad 
actually  done  it. 

Before  my  husband  died  his  elder  brother  was 
married,  and  we  being  then  removed  to  London, 
were  written  to  by  the  old  lady  to  come,  aud  be 
at  the  wedding ;  my  husband  went,  but  I  pre- 
tended indisposition,  and  that  I  could  not  possi- 
bly travel,  so  I  staid  behind ;  for,  in  short,  I  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  his  being  given  to  another 
woman,  though  I  knew  I  was  never  to  have  him 
myself. 

I  was  now  left  loose  to  the  world,  and  being 
still  young  and  handsome,  as  everybody  said  of 
me,  and  I  assure  you  I  thought  myself  so,  and 
with  a  tolerable  fortune  in  my  pocket,  I  put  no 
small  value  upon  myself;  I  was  courted  by  seve- 
ral very  considerable  tradesmen,  and  particularly 
very  warmly  by  one,  a  linen-draper,  at  whose 
house  after  my  husband's  death  I  took  a  lodging, 
his  sister  being  my  acquaintance ;  here  I  had  all 
the  liberty  and  all  the  opportunity  to  be  gay,  and 
appear  in  company  that  I  could  desire ;  my  land- 
lord's sister  l^ing  one  of  the  maddest,  grayest 
things  aUve,  and  not  so  much  mistress  of  her  vir- 
tue as  1  thought  at  first  she  had  been.  She 
brought  me  into  a  world  of  wild  company,  and 
even  brought  home  several  persons,  such  as  she 
liked  well  enough  to  gratify,  to  see  her  pretty 
widow,  so  she  was  pleased  to  call  me,  and  that 
name  I  got  in  a  little  time  in  public ;  now,  as 
"  fame  and  fools  make  an  assembly,"  I  was  here 
wonderfully  caressed,  had  abundance  of  admi- 
rers, and  such  as  called  themselves  lovers ;  but  I 
found  not  one  fair  proposal  among  them  all ;  aa 


I  for  their  common  design,  that  I  understood  too 
well  to  be  drawn  into  any  more  snares  of  that 
kind.  The  case  was  altered  with  me,  I  had 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  I  had  been  tr'cked  once  by  that  cheat 
called  Love,  bnt  the  game  was  over  (  I  was  re- 
solved now  to  be  married,  or  nothing,  and  to  be 
well  married,  or  not  at  alL 

I  loved  the  company  indeed  of  men  of  mirth  and 
wit,  men  of  gallantry  and  figure,  and  was  often 
entertained  with  such,  as  I  was  also  with  others; 
but  1  found,  by  just  observation,  that  the  brightest 
men  came  upon  the  dollest  errand,  that  is  to  say, 
the  dullest  as  to  what  I  aimed  at ;  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  came  with  the  best  proposals, 
were  the  dullest  and  most  disagreeable  part  of  tiia 
world ;  I  was  not  averse  to  a  tradesman,  bfA 
then  I  would  have  tradesman,  forsooth,  that 
was  something  of  a  gentleman  too:  that 
when  my  husband  had  a  mind  to  carry  rae  to 
court,  or  to  the  play,  he  might  become  a  tword, 
and  look  as  like  a  gentleman  as  another  man, 
and  not  be  one  Chat  had  the  mark  of  his  apreo- 
strings  upon  his  coat,  or  the  maiiL  of  his  hat  wpaa 
his  wig ;  that  should  look  as  if  he  was  aet  on  to 
his  sword,  when  his  sword  was  put  on  him,  and 
that  carried  his  trade  in  his  countenance. 

Well,  at  last  I  found  this  amphibious  creature^ 
this  land^water  thing,  called  a  gentleman  trades- 
man, and  as  a  just  plague  upon  my  folly,  I  was 
catdied  in  the  very  snare,  which  as  1  m^^  say, 
I  laid  for  myself,  I  say  laid  for  myself,  for  I  was 
not  trepanned  I,  confess,  but  I  betrayed  myselt 

This  was  a  draper  too,  for  tho  gh  my  com- 
rade would  have  brought  me  to  a  bargain  with 
her  brother ;  yet  when  it  came  to  the  point,  it 
was  it  seems,  for  a  mistress,  not  a  wife,  and  I  kept 
true  to  this  notion,  that  a  woman  should  never 
be  kept  for  a  mistress  that  had  money  to  keep 
herself. 

Thus  m^  pride,  not  my  principle,  my  money, 
not  my  virtue,  kept  me  honest ;  though,  as  it 
proved,  I  found  I  had  much  better  have  been 
sold  by  my  she  comrade  to  her  brother,  than  have 
sold  myself  as  ^  did  to  a  tradesman  that  was  a  rake 
gentleman  shopkeeper,  and  beggar  all  together. 

But  i  was  hurried  on  (by  my  fancy  to  a  gen- 
tleman) to  ruin  myself  in  the  grossest  manner 
that  ever  w^man  did  ;  for  my  new  husband 
coming  to  a  lump  of  money  at  once,  foil  into  snch 
a  profusion  of  expense,  that  all  1  had,  and  all  he 
had  before,  if  he  had  anything  worth  mentioning, 
would  not  have  held  it  out  aU>ve  one  year. 

He  was  very  fond  of  me  for  about  a  qoarter  of 
a  year,  and  what  I  got  by  that  was,  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  my  money 
spent  upon  myself;  and,  as  I  may  say,  bad  some 
of  the  spending  it  toa 

**  Come,  my  dear,*'  says  be  to  rae  one  day, 
**  shall  we  go  and  take  a  turn  into  the  ooQntvr 
for  about*a  week  ?" 

*<  Aye.  my  dear,"  says  I,  «  whither  wonld  you 
go?"—"  I  care  not  whhher,**  says  he,  «  but  I 
have  a  mind  to  look  like  quality  for  aw«ek; 
we  will  go  to  Oxford,"  says  he.  '«  How,"  says  i 
**  shall  we  go,  I  am  no  horsewoman,  and  it  is  too 
far  for  a  coach." 

"  Too  fiu-,"  says  he,  *<  no  place  is  too  for  ihr  a 
coach  and  six.  If  1  carry  you  out,  you  shall 
travel  lika  a  duchesa." 
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**  Ham,**  says  I,  '*  my  deaj',  it's  a  frolic,  bat  if 
yoQ  have  a  mind  to  it  I  don't  care.** 

Welt,  the  time  was  appointed,  we  bad  a  rich 
coach,  very  good  horses,  a  coachman,  postillion, 
and  two  footmen  in  very  good  liveries ;  a  gentle- 
man on  horseback,  ana  a  page  with  a  feather  in 
his  hat  upon  another  horse:  the  servants  all 
called  him  *'  my  lord,**  and  the  innkeepers,  you  may 
be  sure  did  the  like,  and  I  was  "  her  honour  the 
oonotess  ;**  and  thus  we  travelled  to  Oxford,  and 
a  very  pleasant  journey  we  had ;  for,  give  him 
his  due,  not  a  beggar  alive  knew  better  how  to 
be  a  lord  than  my  husband.  We  saw  all  the 
rarities  at  Oxford,  talked  with  two  or  three  fel- 
lows of  colleges,  about  putting  out  a  young 
nephew,  that  was  left  to  his  lordship's  care  for 
the  oniversity,  and  of  their  being  his  tutors. 
We  diverted  ourselves  with  bantering  several 
other  poor  scholars,  with  hopes  of  being  at  least 
his  lordship's  chaplain,  and  putting  on  a  scarf. 
Thdt  having  lived  like  miaHtv  indeed  as  to 
expense,  we  went  away  for  Northampton,  and,  in 
a  woni^  in  about  twelve  days*  ramble,  came  home 
again  to  the  tune  of  about  9dL  expense. 

Vanity  is  the  perfection  of  a  fop ;  my  hus- 
band bad  this  excellence,  that  he  valued  nothing 
of  expenoe,  and  as  his  history,  you  may  be  sure, 
has  very  little  weight  in  it,  it  is  enough  to  tell 
TOO,  that  in  about  two  years  and  a  quarter  he 
broke,  and  was  not  so  happy  as  to  get  over  into 
the  Mint,  but  got  into  a  spunging-bouse,  being 
arrested  in  an  action  too  heavy  for  him  to  give 
ban  to,  so  he  sent  for  me  to  come  to  him. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  me,  for  I  had  foreseen 
some  time  that  all  was  going  to  wreck,  and  had 
been  taking  care  to  reserve  something,  though 
it  was  not  much,  for  myself.  But  when  he  sent 
for  me,  he  behaved  better  than  I  expected,and  told 
me  plainly  he  had  played  the  fbol  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  surprised,  which  he  might  have  prevent- 
ed ;  that  now  he  foresaw  he  could  not  stand  it,  and 
therefore  he  would  have  me  go  home,  and  hi  the 
night  take  away  everything  1  had  in  the  house  of 
any  value  and  secure  it;  and  after  that,  he  told 
me  that  if  I  could  get  away  \00l,  or  2001  in  goods 
out  of  the  shop,  I  should  do  it ;  **  Only,"  says  he, 
**  let  me  know  nothing  of  it,  neither  what  you 
take,  or  whither  you  carry  it ;  for  as  for  me," 
says  he,  **  I  am  resolved  to  get  out  of  this 
house  and  begone ;  and  if  you  never  hear  of  me 
more,  my  dear,"  savs  he,  "  I  wish  you  well ;  1 
am  only  sorry  for  tne  injury  I  have  done  you." 
He  said  some  very  handsome  things  to  me,  in- 
deed, at  parting ;  for  I  told  yon  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  was  all  the  bene6t  I  had  of  his 
being  so ;  that  he  used  me  very  handsomely,  and 
with  good  manners  upon  all  occasions,  even  to 
the  last,  only  spent  all  I  had,  and  left  me  to  rob 
the  creditors  for  something  to  subsist  on.. 

However,  1  did  as  he  bide  me,  that  you  may  be 
sore,  and  having  thus  taken  my  leave  of  him,  I 
never  saw  him  more ;  for  he  found  means  to  break 
oat  of  the  baiHiTs  house  that  night  or  the  next, 
and  got  over  into  FVance ;  and  for  the  rest,  the 
creditors  aerambled  for  it  as  well  as  they  could. 
How  1  knew  not,  for  I  could  come  at  no  know- 
ledge  of  anything  more  thaivthis :  that  he  came 
borne  aboat  three  o'clock  In  the  morning,  caused 
the  rest  of  his  goods  to  be  removed  into  the  Mint, 
and  the  shop  to  be  shut  up ;  and  havhig  raised 


what  money  he  could  get  together,  he  got  over, 
as  I  said,  to  France,  from  whence  I  had  one  or 
two  letters  from  him,  and  no  more. 

I  did  not  see  him  when  he  came  home,  for  he 
having  me  such  instructions  as  above,  and  I  hav- 
ing  made  the  best  of  my  time,  I  had  no  more 
business  back  again  at  the  house,  not  knowing 
but  I  might  have  been  stopped  there  by  ^e 
creditors ;  for  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  being 
soon  after  issued,  they  might  have  stopped  mo 
by  orders  from  the  commissioners.  But  my  bus. 
band  having  so  dextrously  got  out  of  the  bailiff's 
house,  by  letting  himself  down  in  a  most  desperate 
manner,  from  almost  the  top  of  the  house  to  the 
top^  of  another  building,  and  leaping  from  thence, 
which  was  almost  two  stories,  and  which  was 
enough,  indeed,  to  have  broken  his  neck ;  he 
came  home  and  got  away  his  goods  before  the 
creditors  could  come  to  seize,  that  is  to  say, 
before  they  could  get  ou'  the  commission,  and  be 
ready  to  send  theur  officers  to  take  possession. 

My  husband  was  so  civil  to  me,  for  still  I  say 
he  was  much  of  a  gentleman,  that  in  the  first 
letter  he  wrote  me  from  France,  he  let  me  know 
where  he  had  pawned  twenty  pieces  of^fine  hoi- 
land  for  302.,  which  were  really  worth  above  90/., 
and  enclosed  me  the  token,  and  an  order  for  the 
taking  them  up,  paying  the  money,  which  I  did, 
and  made  in  time  above  10021  of  them,  having  lei- 
sure to  cut  them  and  sell  them,  some  and  some  to 
private  families,  as  opportunitv  offered. 

However,  with  all  this,  and  all  that  I  had  se- 
cured before,  I  found  upon  casting  things  up,  my 
case  was  very  much  altered,  and  my  fortune  much 
lessened,  for  including  the  hollands,  and  a  parcel 
of  fine  muslins,  which  I  carried  off  before,  and 
some  plate,  and  other  things,  I  found  I  could 
hardly  muster  up  500L ,  and  my  condition  was 
very  odd,  for  though  I  had  no  child  (1  had  had 
one  by  my  gentleman  draper,  but  it  was  buried), 
yet  I  was  a  widow  bewitched,  1  had  a  husband, 
and  no  husband,  and  I  could  not  pretend  to 
marry  again,  though  I  knew  well  enough  my 
husband  would  never  see  England  any  more, 
if  he  lived  fifty  years.  Thus  ¥  say,  I  was  re- 
strained from  marriage,  what  offer  soever  might 
be  made  me ;  and  I  had  not  one  friend  to  advise 
with,  in  the  condition  I  was  in,  at  least  not  one  I 
durst  trust  the  secret  of  my  circumstances  to.  for 
if  the  commissioners  were  to  have  been  informed 
where  I  was,  I  should  have  been  fetched  up  and 
examined  upon  oath,  and  all  I  had  saved  be  taken 
away  from  me. 

Upon  these  apprehensions  the  first  thing  I  did, 
was  to  go  quite  out  of  my  knowledge,  and  go  b^ 
another  name.  This  I  (Ud  effectually,  for  I  went 
into  the  Mint  too,  took  lodgings  in  a  very  private 
place,  dressed  me  up  in  the  habit  of  a  widow,  and 
called  myself  Mrs  Flanders. 

Here,  however,  I  concealed  myself,  and  though 
my  new  acquaintance  knew  nothing  of  me,  yet 
I  soon  got  a  great  deal  of  company  about  me, 
and  whether  it  be  that  women  are  scarce  among 
the  sort  of  people  that  generally  are  to  be  found 
there ;  or  that  some  consolations,  in  the  miseries 
of  the  place,  are  more  requisite  than  on  other  oc- 
casions, I  soon  found  an  agreeable  woman  was 
exceedingly  valuable  among  the  sons  of  aflliction 
there ;  and  that  those  that  wanted  money  to  pay 
lialf  a  crown  in  the  pound  to  their  creditors,  and 
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that  run  in  debt  at  the  sign  of  the  Bull  for  their 
dinners,  would  yet  find  money  enough  for  a  sup* 
per  if  they  liked  the  woman. 

However,  1  kept  myself  safe  yet,  though  1  be- 
gan like  my  Lord  Rochester's  mistress,  that  loved 
his  company,  but  would  not  admit  him  farther,  to 
have  the  scandal  of  a  wnoas,  without  the  joy  ; 
and  upon  this  score  tired  with  the  place,  and  in- 
deed with  the  company  too,  I  began  to  think  of 
removing. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  subject  of  strange  reflection 
to  me,  to  see  men  who  were  overwhelmed  in  per> 
plexed  circumstances ;  who  were  reduced  some 
degrees  below  being  ruined,  whose  fiuuilies  were 
objects  of  their  own  terror  and  other  people's  cha- 
rity, yet  while  a  penny  lasted,  nay,  even  beyond 
it,  endeavouring  to  drown  their  sorrow  in  their 
wickedness,  heaping  up  more  guilt  upon  them- 
selves, labouring  to  forget  former  things  which 
now  it  was  the  proper  time  to  remember,  making 
more  work  fur  repentance,  and  sinning  on  as  a 
remedy  for  sin  past 

But  it  is  none  of  my  talent  to  preach ;  these 
men  were  too  wicked  even  for  me ;  there  was 
something  horrid  and  absurd  in  their  way  of  sin- 
ning,  for  it  was  all  a  force  even  upon  themselves ; 
they  did  not  only  act  against  conscience,  but 
against  nature ;  they  put  a  rape  upon  their  tem- 
per  to  drown  the  reflections  which  their  circum- 
stances continually  gave  them,  and  nothing  was 
more  easy  than  to  see  how  sighs  would  interrupt 
^  their  songs,  and  paleness  and  anguish  sit  upon 
their  brows,  in  spite  of  the  forced  smiles  they  put 
on ;  nay,  sometimes  it  would  break  out  at  their 
very  mouths,  when  they  had  parted  with  their 
money  for  a  lewd  treat,  or  a  wicked  embrace.  1 
have  heard  them,  turning  about,  fetch  a  deep 
sigh,  and  cry  "  What  a  dog  am  1 1  Well  Betty, 
my  dear,  I  will  drink  thy  health  though,**  mean- 
ing the  honest  wife  that  perhaps  had  not  half-a- 
crown  for  herself,  and  three  or  four  children. 
The  next  morning  they  are  at  their  penitcntials 
again,  and  perhaps  the  poor  weeping  wife  comes 
over  to  him,  either  brings  him  soipe  account  of 
what  his  crediton  are  doing,  and  how  she  and 
the  children  arc  turned  ont  of  doors,  or  some 
other  drea^l  news,  and  this  adds  to  his  self- 
reproaches  ;  but  when  he  has  thought  and  pored 
on  it  till  he  is  almost  mad,  having  no  principles 
to  support  him;  nothing  within  him,  or  above 
him,  to  comfort  him ;  but  finding  it  all  darkness 
on  every  side,  he  flics  to  the  same  relief  again, 
viz.  to  drink  it  awav,  debauch  it  away,  and  fall- 
ing into  company  of  men  in  just  the  same  con- 
dition with  himself,  he  repeats  the  crime,  and 
thus  he  goes  on  every  day  one  step  onward  of 
his  way  to  destruction. 

1  was  not  wicked  enough  for  such  fellows  as 
these  yet ;  on  the  contrary,  I  began  to  consider 
here  very  seriously  what  I  had  to  do,  how  things 
stood  with  me,  and  what  course  I  ought  to  take. 
I  knew  I  had  no  friends,  no,  not  one  friend  or  re- 
lation in  the  world ;  and  that  little  I  had  left 
apparently  wasting,  which,  when  it  was  gone,  I 
■aw  nothing  but  misery  and  starving  was  before 
me.  Upon  these  considerations,  I  say,  and  filled 
witji  horror  at  the  place  I  was  in,  and  the  dread- 
ful objects  which  I  had  always  before  me,  I  re- 
vived to  be  gone. 

I  had  made  an  acquaintance  with  a  very  sober 


good  sort  of  a  woman,  who  was  a  widow  too  like 
me,  but  in  better  circumstances.  Her  husband 
hod  been  a  captain  of  a  merchant  ship,  and  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  away  coming  home 
on  a  voyage  from  the  West  Indies,  which  wouki 
have  been  very  profitable,  if  he  had  come  safe, 
was  so  reduced  by  the  loss,  that  though  he  had 
saved  his  life  then,  it  broke  his  heart,  and  killed 
him  afterwards,  and  his  widow  being  porsiied  by 
the  creditors,  was  forced  to  take  shelter  fn  the 
Mint,  she  soon  made  things  up  with  the  help 
qf  friends,  and  was  at  liberty  again  ;  and  fijidiog 
that  I  rather  was  tkere  to  be  concealed  than 
bv  any  particular  prosecution,  and  finding 
also  that  I  agreed  with  her,  or  rather  she  with 
me,  in  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  place  and  of  the 
company.  She  invited  me  to  g^  home  with  her 
till  I  could  put  myself  in  some  posture  of  settling 
in  the  worid  to  my  mind,  withal  telling  me  that 
it  was  ten  to  one  but  some  good  captain  of  a  ship 
might  take  a  fancy  to  me  and  court  me  in  that 
part  of  the  town  where  she  lived. 

I  accepted  her  offer,  and  was  with  her  half  a 
year,  and  should  have  been  longer,  but  in  that  in- 
terval what  she  proposed  to  me  happened  to  her- 
self, and  she  married  very  much  to  her  advantage ; 
but  whose  fortune  soever  was  upon  the  increase, 
mine  seemed  to  be  upon  the  wane,  and  I  found 
nothing  present  except  two  or  three  boatswains 
or  such  fellows ;  but  as  for  the  commanders  they 
were  generally  of  two  sorts.  Ist  Su(^  as  having 
good  business,  that  is  to  say,  a  good  ship,  resolved 
not  to  marry  but  with  advantage,  that  is,  with  a 
i  good  fortune.  2d.  Sudi  as  being  ont  of  employ 
vanted  a  wife  to  help  them  to  a  ship,  I  mean. 
( I. )  A  wife  who,  having  some  money,  could  enable 
them  to  hold,  as  they  call  it,  a  good  part  of  a 
ship  themselves,  so  as  to  encourage  owners  to 
come  in ;  or,  (2.)  A  wife  who,  if  she  had  not 
money,  had  friends  who  were  concerned  in  ship- 
ping, and  so  could  help  to  put  the  young  man 
into  a  good  ship,  which  to  them  is  as  goM  as  a 
portion,  and  neither  of  these  was  my  ease ;  so  I 
looked  like  one  that  was  to  lie  on  hand. 

This  knowledge  I  soon  learnt  by  experience, 
viz.  that  the  state  of  things  was  altered  as  to 
matrimony,  and  that  I  was  not  to  expect  at  Lon- 
don what  I  found  in  the  country,  that  marriages 
were  here  the  consequences  of  politic  acbemes 
for  forming*  interests  and  carrying  on  business, 
and  that  love  had  no  share  or  but  very  little  in 
the  matter. 

That  as  my  sister-in-law  at  Colchester  had 
said,  beauty,  wit,  manners,  sense,  good  humour, 
good  behaviour,  education,  virtue,  piety,  or  any 
other  qualification,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  bad 
no  power  to  recommend :  that  money  only  made 
a  woman  agreeable :  that  men  chose  mistresses 
indeed  by  the  gust  of  their  affection,  and  it  was 
requisite  to  a  whore  to  be  handsome,  well  shaped, 
have  a  good  mien  and  a  graceful  behaviour ;  but 
that  for  a  wife  no  deformity  would  shock  the 
fancy ;  no  ill  qualities,  the  judgment ;  the  money 
Wcis  the  thing ;  the  portion  was  neither  crooked 
nor  monstrous,  but  the  money  was  always  agree- 
able, whatever  the  wife  was. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  market  mn  on  the 
men's  side,  1  found  the  women  had  lost  the  privi- 
lege  of  saying  no,  that  it  was  a  favour  now  for  a 
woman  to  have  the  question  asked ;  and  if  any 
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young  lady  had  so  mach  arrogance  as  to  coun- 
terfeit a  negative,  she  never  had  the  opportunity 
given  her  of  denying  twice ;  much  less  of  reco- 
vering that  false  step,  and  accepting  what  she 
had,  but  seemed  to  decline.  The  men  had  such 
choice  everywhere,  that  the  case  of  the  women 
was  very  unhappy;  for  they  seemed  to  ply  at 
every  door,  and  if  the  man  was  by  great  chance 
refused  at  one  house,  he  was  sure  to  be  received 
at  the  next. 

Besides  this,  I  observed  that  the  men  made  no 
scruple  to  set  themselves  out,  and  go  a  fortune 
hunting,  as  they  call  it,  when  they  had  really  no 
fortune  themselves  to  demand  it,  or  merit  to  de- 
serve it ;  and  that  they  carried  it  so  high,  that  a 
womaa  was  scarce  allowed  to  inquire  after  the 
character  or  estate  of  the  person  that  pretended 
to  her.  This  I  had  an  example  of  in  a  younf 
lady  at  the  next  house  to  me,  and  with  whom  I 
had  contracted  an  intimacy ;  she  was  courted  by 
a  young  captain,  and  though  she  had  near  2,000/. 
to  her  fortune,  she  did  but  inquire  of  some  of  his 
oe^hbours  about  his  character,  his  morals,  or 
substance;  and  he  took  occasion  at  the  next 
visit  to  let  her  know,  truly,  that  he  took  it  very 
ill,  and  that  he  should  not  give  her  the  trouble 
of  his  vints  any  more.  I  heard  of  it,  and  as  I 
had  begun  my  acquaintance  with  her,  I  went  to 
see  her  upon  it.  She  entered  into  a  close  con- 
versation with  me  about  it,  and  unbosomed  her- 
self very  freely.  I  perceived  presently  that 
^J^oQgh  she  thought  herself  verv  ill  used,  yet  she 
dad  no  power  to  resent  it,  ana  was  exceedingly 
piqued  that  she  had  lost  him  ;  and  particularly 
that  another  of  less  fortune  had  gained  him. 

I  fortified  her  mind  against  such  a  meanness, 
as  I  called  it ;  I  told  her,  that  as  low  as  I  was  in 
the  world,  I  would  have  despised  a  man  that 
should  think  I  ought  to  take  him  upon  his  own 
recommendation  only,  without  having  the  liberty 
to  inform  myself  of  his  fortune  and  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  also  I  told  her,  that  as  she  had  a  good 
fortune,  «he  had  no  need  to  stoop  to  the  disaster 
of  the  times ;  that  it  was  enough  that  the  men 
eonld  insult  us  that  had  but  little  money  to  re- 
consmend  us ;  but  if  she  suffered  such  an  ai&ont 
to  pass  upon  her  without  resenting  it,  she  would 
be  rendei«d  low-prized  upon  all  occasions,  and 
would  be  the  contempt  of  all  the  women  in  that 
part  of  the  town ;  that  a  woman  can  never  want 
an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  of  a  man  that  has 
used  her  ill ;  and  that  there  were  ways  enough 
to  humble  such  a  fellow  as  that,  or  else  certainly 
women  were  the  most  unhis^py  creatures  in  the 
woffid* 

I  fouid  die  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  dis* 
course,  and  she  told  me  seriously  that  she  would 
be  yferf  glad  to  make  him  sensible  of  her  just 
resentment,  and  either  to  bring  him  on  again,  or 
hmve  the  satisfaction  of  her  revenge  being  as 
imbHc  as  posriUe. 

I  told  her,  that  if  she  would  take  mv  advice,  I 
would  tell  her  how  she  should  obtain  her  wishes 
in  both  those  things ;  and  that  I  would  engage 
to  bring  the  man  to  her  door  again,  and  make 
faim  beg  to  be  let  in.  She  smiled  at  that,  and 
■Mm  let  me  see,  that  if  he  came  to  her  door,  her 
resentment  was  not  so  great  as  to  give  her  leave 
to  lei  him  stand  long  there. 

However,  she  listened  very  willingly  t<r  my 


offer  of  advice ;  so  I  told  her,  that  the  first  thing 
she  ought  to  do,  was  a  piece  of  justice  to  her- 
self; namely,  that  whereas  she  had  been  told  by 
several  people,  that  he  had  reported  among  the 
ladies,  that  he  had  left  her,  and  pretended  to 
g^ve  the  advantage  of  the  negative  to  himself, 
she  should  take  care  to  have  it  well  spread 
among  the  women,  which  she  could  not  fail  of  an 
opportunity  to  do  in  a  neighbourhood  so  addicted 
to  family  news  as  that  she  had  lived  in  was, 
that  she  had  inquired  into  his  circumstances,  and 
found  he  was  not  the  man  as  to  estate  he  pre- 
tended to  be.  "Let  them  be  told,  madam," 
said  I,  "  that  you  had  been  well  informed  that  he 
was  not  the  man  that  you  expected,  and  that 
you  thought  it  was  not  safe  to  meddle  with  him, 
that  you  heard  he  was  of  an  ill  temper,  and  that 
he  boasted  how  he  had  used  the  women  ill  upon 
many  occasions,  and  that  particularly  he  was 
debauched  in  his  morals,*'  &c.  The  last  of 
which,  indeed,  had  some  truth  in  it ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  did  not  find  that  she  seemed  to  like 
him  much  the  worse  for  that  part 

As  I  had  put  this  into  her  head,  she  came 
most  readily  into  it.  Immediately  she  went  to 
work  to  find  instruments,  and  she  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  the  search;  for  telling  her  story  in 
general  to  a  couple  of  gossips  in  the  neighbour, 
hood,  it  was  the  chat  of  the  tea-table  all  over 
that  part  of  the  town,  and  I  met  with  it  wher- 
ever I  visited.  Also,  as  it  was  known  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  young  lady  herself,  my  opi- 
nion was  asked  very  often,  and  I  confirmed  it 
with  all  the  necessary  aggravations,  and  set  out 
his  character  in  the  blackest  colours ;  but  then, 
as  a  piece  of  secret  intelligence,  I  added,  as  what 
the  other  gossips  knen^  nothing  of,  viz.  that  I  had 
heard  he  was  in  very  bad  circumstances ;  that 
he  was  under  a  necessity  of  a  fortune  to  support 
his  interest  with  the  owners  of  the  ship  he  com- 
manded.  That  his  own  part  was  net  paid  for, 
and  if  it  was  not  paid  quickly  his  owners  would 
put  him  out  of  the  ship,  and  his  chief  mate  was 
likely  to  command  it,  who  offered  to  biiy  that 
port  which  the  captain  had  promised  to  take. 

I  added,  for  I  confess  I  was  heartily  piqued  at 
the  rogue,  as  I  called  him,  that  I  had  heard  a 
rumour,  too,  that  he  had  a  wife  alive  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  another  in  the  West  Indies,  a  thing 
which  they  all  knew  was  not  very  uncommon  for 
such  kind  of  gentlemen. 

This  work^  as  we  both  desired  it,  for  pre- 
sently the  young  lady  at  next  door,  who  had  a 
father  and  mother  that  governed  both  her 
and  her  fortune,  was  shut  up,  and  her  father 
forbid  him  the  house.  Also,  in  one  place  more 
where  we  went,  the  woman  had  the  courage, 
however  strange  it  was,  to  say  no,  and  he  could 
try  nowhere  but  he  was  reproached  with  his 
pride,  and  that  he  pretended  not  to  give  the 
women  leave  to  inquire  into  his  character,  and 
the  like. 

Well  by  this  time  he  began  to  be  sensible  of 
his  mistake,  and  having  alarmed  all  the  women 
on  that  side  of  the  water,  he  went  over  to  Rat- 
cliff,  and  got  access  to  some  of  the  ladies  there ; 
but  though  the  young  women  there  too  were, 
according  to  the  fate  of  the  day,  pretty  wil- 
ling to  be  asked,  yet  such  was  his  ill  luck,  that 
his  character  followed  him  over^the  water,  and 
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his  good  name  was  much  the  same  there  as  it 
was  on  our  side ;  so  that,  though  he  might  have 
had  wives  enough,  yet  it  did  not  happen  among 
the  woro^n  that  had  good  fortunes,  which  was 
what  he  wanted. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  she  very  ingeniously 
managed  another  thing  herself,  for  she  got  a 
young  gentleman,  who  was  a  relation,  and  was, 
indeed,  a  married  man,  to  come  and  visit  her  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  a  Rne  chariot  and  good 
liveries;  and  her  two  agents,  and  I  also,  pre- 
sently spread  a  report  all  over  that  this  gentle- 
man came  to  court  her ;  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  that  he 
was  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  and  that  she  was 
going  to  her  aunt's  in  the  city,  because  it  was 
inconvenient  for  the  gentleman  to  come  to  her 
with  his  coach  in  Redriff,  the  streets  being  so 
narrow  and  difficult. 

This  took  immediately;  the  captain  was 
laughed  at  in  all  companies,  and  was  ready  to 
hong  himself;  he  tried  all  the  ways  possible  to 
come  at  her  again,  and  wrote  the  most  passionate 
letters  to  her  in  the  world,  excusing  his  former 
rashness ;  and,  in  short,  by  great  application,  ob- 
tained leave  to  wait  on  her  again,  as  he  said,  to 
clear  his  reputation. 

At  this  meeting  she  bad  her  full  revenge  of 
him;  for  she  told  him  she  wondered  what  he 
took  her  to  be,  that  she  should  admit  anv  man 
to  a  treaty  of  so  much  consequence  as  that  of 
marriage,  without  inquiring  very  well  into  his 
circumstances ;  that  if  he  thought  she  was  to  be 
huffed  into  wedlock,  and  that  she  was  in  the 
same  circumstances  her  neighbours  might  be  in, 
viz.  to  take  up  with  the  first  good  Christian  that 
came,  he  was  mistaken ;  th^t,  in  a  word,  his  cha- 
racter was  really  bad,  or  he  was  very  ill  be- 
holding to  his  neighbours;  and  that  unless  he 
could  clear  up  some  points,  in  which  she  had 
justly  been  prejudiced,  she  had  no  more  to  say 
to  him,  but  to  do  herself  justice,  and  give  him 
the  satiafaction  of  knowing,  that  she  was  not 
afraid  to  say  no  to  him  or  any  other  man. 

With  tliat  she  told  liim  what  she  had  heard, 
or  rather  raised  herself  by  my  means,  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  his  not  having  paid  for  the  part  he  pre- 
tended to  own  of  the  ship  he  commanded ;  of 
the  resolution  of  his  owners  to  put  him  out  of 
the  command,  and  to  put  his  mate  in  his  stead ; 
and  of  the  scandal  raised  on  his  morails;  his 
having  been  reproached  with  such  and  such 
women ;  and  his  having  a  wife  at  Plymouth,  and 
another  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  like ;  and 
she  asked  him,  whether  he  could  deny  that  she 
had  good  reason,  if  these  things  were  not  cleared 
up,  to  refuse  him,  and  in  the  meantime  insist 
upon  having  satisfaction  in  points  so  significant 
as  they  were  ? 

He  was  so  confounded  at  her  discourse,  that 
he  could  not  answer  a  word,  and  she  almost 
began  to  believe  that  all  was  true,  by  his  disor- 
der, though  at  the  same  time  she  knew  that  she 
had  been  the  raiser  of  all  those  reports  herself. 

After  some  time  he  recovered  himself  a  little, 
and  from  that  time  became  the  most  humble,  the 
most  modest,  and  most  importunate  man  alive  in 
his  courtship. 

She  carried  her  jest  on  a  great  way ;  she  asked 
him  if  he  thought  she  was  so  at  her  last  shift, 


that  she  could  or  ought  to  bear  with  such  treat. 
roent,  and  if  he  did  not  see  that  she  did  not  want 
those  who  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  come 
farther  to  her  than  he  did,  meaning  the  gentle- 
man who  she  had  brought  to  visit  her  by  way  of 
a  sham. 

She  brought  him  by  these  tricks  to  submit  to 
all  possible  measures  to  satisfy  her,  as  well  of  his 
circumstances  as  of  his  behaviour.  He  brought 
her  undeniable  evidence  of  his  having  paid  for 
his  part  of  the  ship ;  he  brought  her  certificates 
from  his  owners,  that  the  report  of  their  intend- 
ing to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the 
ship,  and  put  his  chief  mate  in,  was  false  and 
groundless,  in  short,  he  was  quite  the  reverie  of 
what  he  was  before. 

Thus  I  convinced  her,  that  if  the  men  made 
their  advantage  of  our  sex  in  the  affair  of  mar- 
riage, upon  the  supposition  of  there  being  such 
choice  to  be  had,  and  of  the  women  being  so 
easy,  it  was  only  owing  to  this,  that  the  women 
wanted  courage  to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
to  play  their  part ;  and  that,  according  to  my 
Lord  Rochester, — 

'<  A  woman's  ne'er  so  ruin'd  but  she  can 
Revenge  herself  on  her  uodoer,  man." 

After  these  things,  this  young  lady  played  her 
part  so  well,  that  though  she  resolved  to  have  him, 
and  that  indeed  having  him  was  the  main  bent  of 
her  design,  yet  she  made  his  obtafaiing  her  be  to 
him  the  most  difficult  thing  In  the  world ;  and 
this  she  did,  not  by  a  haughty,  reserved  carriage, 
but  by  a  just  policy,  turning  the  tables  upon 
him,  and  playing  bac^L  upon  Hm  his  own  game ; 
for,  as  he  pretended,  by  a  kind  of  lofty  carriage, 
to  place  himself  above  the  occasion  of  a  charac- 
ter, and  to  make  inquiring  into  his  character  a 
kind  of  an  affront  to  him,  she  broke  with  him 
upon  that  subject ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
she  made  him  submit  to  alt  possible  inquiry  after 
his  affairs,  she  apparently  shut  the  door  against 
his  looking  into  her  own. 

It  was  enough  to  him  to  obtain  her  for  a  wife: 
as  to  what  she  had,  she  told  him  plainly,  that  as 
he  knew  her  circumstances,  it  was  but  just  she 
should  know  his ;  and  though  at  the  same  time 
he  had  only  known  her  circumstances  by  cont- 
mon  fame,  yet  he  had  made  so  many  protests^ 
tlons  of  his  passion  for  her,  that  he  couM  ask 
no  more  but  her  hand  to  his  grand  lequest,  and 
the  like  ramble,  according  to  the  custom  of 
lovers.  In  short,  he  left  himself  no  room  to  ask 
any  more  questions  about  her  estate,  and  she 
took  the  advantage  of  it  like  a  prudent  woman, 
for  she  placed  part  of  her  fortune  so  in  trustees, 
without  letting  him  know  anything  of  it,  that  it 
was  quite  out  of  his  reach,  and  made  him  very 
well  content  with  the  rest. 

It  is  true,  she  was  pretty  well  besides, — ^that 
is  to  say,  she  had  about  1,400L  in  money,  which 
she  gave  him ;  and  the  other,  after  some  time, 
she  brought  to  light,  as  a  perquisite  to  herself 
which  he  was  to  accept  as  a  mighty  favour,  see^ 
ing,  though  it  was  not  to  be  his,  it  might  ease 
him  in  the  article  of  her  particular  expenses; 
and  I  must  add,  that  by  this  conduct  the  gentle- 
man himself  became  not  only  the  more  humble 
in  his  applications  to  her  to  obtain  her,  but  also 
was  much  the  more  an  obliging  husband  to  her 
when  he  had  her.     I  cannot  but  remiiid  the 
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ladies  here,  how  mach  they  place  themselves 
below  the  common  station  of  a  wifc,  which,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  not  to  be  partial,  is  low  enough 
already; — I  say,  they  place  themselves  below 
their  common  station^  and  prepare  their  own 
mortifications,  by  their  submitting  so  to  be  in- 
sulted by  the  men  beforehand,  which  I  confess  1 
see  no  necessity  of. 

This  relation  may  serve,  therefore,  to  let  the 
ladies  see  that  the  advantage  is  not  so  much  on 
the  other  side  as  the  men  think  it  is ;  and  though 
it  may  be  true  that  the  men  have  but  too  much 
choice  among  us,  and  that  some  women  may  be 
found  who  will  dishonour  themselves,  be  cheap, 
and  easy  to  come  at,  and  will  scarce  wait  to  be 
asked ;  yet  if  they  will  have  women,  as  I  may 
say,  worth  having,  they  may  find  them  as  un- 
matablc  as  ever ;  and  that  those  that  are  other- 
wise are  a  sort  of  people  that  have  such  defi- 
ciencies, when  had,  as  rather  recommend  the 
ladies  that  are  difficult,  than  encourage  the  men 
to  go  on  with  their  easy  courtship,  and  expect 
wives  equally  valuable  that  will  come  at  first 
call. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  ladies 
always  gain  of  the  men  by  keeping  their  ground, 
and  letting  their  pretended  lovers  see  that  they 
can  resent  being  slighted,  and  that  they  are  not 
afraid  of  saying  no.  They,  I  observe,  insult  us 
mightily  with  telling  us  of  the  number  of  women ; 
that  the  wars  and  the  sea,  and  trade,  and  other 
incidents  have  carried  the  men  so  much  away 
that  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  numbers 
of  the  sexes,  ana  therefore  the  women  have  the 
disadvantage ;  but  I  am  far  from  granting  that 
the  number  of  women  is  so  great,  or  the  number 
of  men  so  small ;  but  if  they  will  have  me  tell 
the  truth,  the  disadvantage  of  the  women  is  a 
terrible  scandal  upon  the  men,  and  it  lies  here 
anid  here  only ;  namely*  that  the  age  is  so  wicked, 
and  the  sex  so  debauched,  that,  in  short,  the 
number  of  such  men  as  an  honest  woman  ought 
to  meddle  with  is  small  indeed,  and  it  is  but  hero 
and  there  that  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  is  fit 
for  an  honest  woman  to  venture  upon. 

But  the  consequence  even  of  that  too  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  women  ought  to  be 
the  more  nice,  for  how  do  we  know  the  just 
character  of  the  man  that  makes  the  offer?  To 
say  the  woman  should  be  the  more  easy  on  this 
occasion  is  to  say  we  should  be  the  forwarder  to 
▼eoture  because  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger, 
which  in  my  way  of  reasoning  is  very  absurd. 

On  the  contrary,  the  women  have  ten  thou- 
sand times  the  more  reason  to  be  wary  and  back- 
ward, by  how  much  the  hazard  of  being  betrayed 
is  the  greater;  and  would  the  ladles  consider 
this  and  act  the  wary  part,  they  would  discover 
every  cheat  that  ofiered;  for,  in  short,  the  lives 
of  very  few  men  now-a-days  will  bear  a  character, 
and  if  the  ladies  do  but  make  a  little  inquiry 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  distinguish  the  men, 
and  deliver  themselves.  As  for  women  that  do 
not  thmk  their  own  safety  worth  their  thought, 
thaty  impatient  of  their  present  state,  resolve,  as 
they  call  it,  to  take  the  firpt  good  Christian  that 
comes,  tluit  runs  into  matrimony  as  a  horse  rushes 
into  the  battle,  I  can  say  nothing  to  them  but 
this,  that  they  are  a  sort  of  ladies  that  af  e  to  be 
(vrayed  for  among  the  rest  of  distempered  people ; 


and,  to  me,  they  look  like  people  that  venture 
their  whole  estates  In  a  lottery  where  there  is  a 
hundred  thousand  blanks  to  a  prizes 

No  man  of  common  sense  will  value  a  womac 
the  less  for  not  giving  up  herself  at  the  first 
attack,  or  for  not  accepting  his  proposal  without 
inquiring  into  his  person  or  character ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  must  think  her  the  weakest  of  all 
creatures  in  the  worid,  as  the  rate  of  men  now 
goes,  in  short,  he  must  have  a  very  contemptible 
opinion  of  her  capacities,  nay,  even  of  her  under- 
standing, that,  having  but  one  cast  for  her  life, 
shall  cast  that  life  away  at  once,  and  make  ma- 
trimony, like  death,  be  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

1  would  fain  have  the  conduct  of  mv  sex  a 
little  regulated  in  this  particular,  which  is  the 
thing  in  which,  of  all  the  parts  of  life,  I  think  at 
this  time  we  sufibr  most  in.     It  is  nothing  but 
lack  of  courage,  the  fear  of  not  being  married  at 
all,  and  of  that  frightful  state  of  life  called  an  old 
maid,  of  which  I  have  a  story  to  tell   by  itself; 
this  I  say  is  the  woman's  snare,  but  would  the 
ladies  once  but  get  above  that  fear  and  manage 
rightly^  they  would  more  certainly  avoid  it  by 
standing  their  ground  in  a  case  so  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  their  felicity,  than  by  exposhig  them- 
selves as  they  do ;    and  if  they  did  not  marry 
so  soon  as  they  may  do  otherwise,  they  would 
make  themselves  amends   by  marrying   safer. 
She  is  always  married  too  soon  who  gets  a  bad 
husband ;  and  she  is  never  married  too  late  who 
gets  a  good  one :  in  a  word,  there  is  no  woman, 
deformity  or  lost  reputation  excepted,  but  if  she 
manages  well,  may  be  married  safely  one  time 
or  another ;  but  if  she  precipitates  herself  it  is  ten 
thousand  to  one  but  she  is  undone. 

But  I  come  now  -to  my  own  case,  in  which 
there  was  at  this  time  no  little  nicety.  The  cir- 
cumstances I  was  in  made  the  offer  of  a  good 
husband  the  most  necessary  thing  in  the  world 
to  me,  but  I  found  soon  that  to  be  made  cheap 
and  easy  was  not  the  way.  It  soon  began  to  be 
found  that  the  widow  had  no  fortune,  and  to  say 
this,  was  to  say  all  that  was  ill  of  me,  for  I  began 
to  be  dropt  In  all  the  discourses  of  matrimony. 
Being  well-bred,  handsome,  witty,  modest,  and 
agreeable,  all  which  I  had  allowed  to  my  cha- 
racter, whether  justly  or  no,  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose :  I  say  all  these  would  not  do  without  the 
dross,  which  was  now  become  more  valuable  than 
virtue  itself.  In  short,  the  widow,  they  said,  had 
no  monev. 

I  resolved,  therefore,  as  to  the  state  of  my  pre- 
sent circumstances,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  change  my  station,  and  make  a  new 
appearance  in  some  other  place  where  I  was  not 
known,  and  even  to  pass  by  another  name  if  I 
found  occasion. 

1  communicated  my  tnoughts  to  my  intimate 
friend,  the  captain's  lady,  who  1  so  faithfully 
served  in  her  case  with  the  captain,  and  who 
was  as  ready  to  serve  me  in  the  same  kind  as  I 
could  desire :  I  made  no  scruple  to  lay  my  cir- 
cumstances open  to  her,  my  stock  was  but  low, 
for  I  had  made  but  about  S40L  at  the  close  of 
my  last  affair,  and  I  had  wasted  some  of  that ; 
however,  I  had  about  400L  left,  a  great  many 
very  rich  clothes,  a  gold  watch,  and  some  jewels, 
though  of  no  extraordinary  value,  and  about  SOL 
or  jiSi.  left  in  linen  not  disposed  ot 
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My  dear  and  faithful  friend,  the  CHptain*ii  wife, 
was  so  sensible  of  the  service  I  bad  done  her  in 
the  above  affair,  that  she  was  not  only  a  steady 
fnend  to  me,  but,  knowing  my  circumstances' 
she  frequently  made  mc  presents  as  money  came 
into  her  hands,  such  as  amounted  to  a  mainten- 
ance, so  that  1  spent  none  of  my  own ;  and  at 
last  she  made  this  happy  proposal  to  me,  viz. 
that  as  we  had  observed,  as  above,  how  the  men 
made  no  scruple  to  set  themselves  out  as  persons 
meriting  a  woman  of  fortune,  when  they  had 
really  no  fortune  of  their  own,  it  was  but  just 
to  deal  with  them  in  their  own  way  and  if  it 
was  possible,  to  deceive  the  deceiver. 

The  captain's  lady,  in  short,  put  this  project 
into  my  head,  and  told  me  if  I  would  be  ruled  by 
her  1  should  certainly  get  a  husband  of  fortune, 
without  leaving  him  any  room  to  reproach  me 
with  want  of  my  own ;  I  told  her,  as  1  had  rea- 
son to  do,  that  I  would  give  up  myself  wholly  to 
her  directions,  and  that  I  would  have  neither 
tongue  to  speak,  or  feet  to  step  in  that  affair  but 
as  she  should  direct  me;  depending  that  she 
would  extricate  one  out  of  every  difficulty  that 
she  brought  me  into,  which  she  said  she  would 
answer  for. 

The  first  step  she  put  me  upon  was  to  call  her 
cousin,  and  go  to  a  relation's  house  of  hers  in 
the  country,  where  she  directed  roe,  and  where 
she  brought  her  husband  to  visit  me,  and  calling 
me  cousin,  she  worked  matters  so  about  that  her 
husband  and  she  together  invited  me  most  pas- 
sionately to  come  to  town  and  be  with  them, 
for  they  now  lived  In  quite  a  different  place  from 
where  they  were  before.  In  the  next  place  she 
tells  her  husband  that  I  had  at  least  1500/.  for- 
tune,  and  that  after  the  death  of  some  of  my  re- 
lations I  was  likely  to  have  a  great  deal  more. 

It  was  enough  to  tell  her  husband  this ;  there 
needed  nothing  on  my  side ;  I  was  but  to  sit  still 
and  wait  the  event,  for  it  presently  went  all  over 
the  neighbourhood  that  the  young  widow  at  Capt. 

*s  was  a  fortune,  that  she  had  at  least  iSOOL 

and  perhaps  n  great  deal  more,  and  that  the 
captain  said  so ;  and  if  the  captain  was  asked  at 
any  time  about  me  he  made  no  scruple  to  affirm 
it,  though  he  knew  not  one  word  of  the  matter 
other  than  that  his  wife  had  told  him  so ;  and  in 
this  he  thought  no  harm,  for  he  really  believed  it 
to  be  so  because  he  had  it  from  his  wife;  so 
dender  a  foundation  will  those  fellows  build  upon 
if  they  do  but  think  there  is  a  fortune  in  the 
game.  With  the  reputation  of  this  fortune  I 
presently  found  myself  blessed  with  admirers 
enough,  and  that  I  bad  my  choice  of  men,  as 
scarce  as  they  said  tbey  were,  which,  by  the  way, 
confirms  what  I  was  saying  before.  This  being 
my  case,  I  who  had  a  subue  game  to  play,  had 
nothing  now  to  do  but  to  dnj^e  out  from  them 
all  the  properest  man  that  might  be  for  my  pur- 
pose; that  Is  to  say,  the  man  who  was  moat 
likely  to  depend  upon  the  hearsay  of  a  fortune, 
and  not  inquire  too  far  into  the  particulars ;  and 
unless  I  did  this  1  did  nothing,  for  my  case  could 
not  bear  much  Inquiry. 

I  picked  out  my  mah  without  much  difficulty 
by  the  judgment  I  made  of  his  way  of  courting 
me ;  I  had  let  him  run  on  with  his  protestations 
and  oaths  that  ho  loved  me  above  all  the  world ; 
that  if  I  would  make   him   happy  that   was 


enough ;  all  which  I  knew  was  upon  supposttkM^ 
nay,  it  was  upon  a  full  satisfaction,  that  I  was 
very  rich,  though  I  never  told  liim  a  word  of  it 
myself. 

This  was  my  man,  but  I  was  to  try  him  to  the 
bottom,  and  indeed  in  that  consisted  my  safety, 
for  if  he  baulked  I  knew  I  was  undone,  as  sure  as 
he  was  undone  if  he  took  me ;  and  if  I  did  not 
make  some  scruple  about  his  fortune  it  was  the 
way  to  lead  him  to  raise  some  about  mine ;  and 
first,  therefore,  I  pretended  on  all  occasions  to 
doubt  his  sincerity,  and  told  him  perhaps  he  only 
courted  me  for  my  fortune;  he  stopped  my 
mouth  in  that  part  with  the  thunder  of  Lis  pro- 
testations as  above,  but  still  I  pretended  to 
doubt. 

One  morning  he  pulls  off  his  diamond  ring 
and  writes  upon  the  gloss  of  the  sash  in  my 
chamber  this  line : 

*'  Yon  I  lof e,  and  only  yoii  alone/' 

I  read  it,  and  asked  him  to  lend  me  his  ring, 
with  which  I  wrote  under  it  thus  -. 

**  And  M  In  love  aaya  every  one." 

He  takes  his  ring  again,  and  writes  another  line 
thus: 

"  Yirtne  afene  ia  an  Ertate." 

I  borrowed  it  again,  and  I  wrote  under  it, 
<«  Bat  money'a  vixtam ;  gold  ia  Fate." 

He  coloured  as  red  as  fire  to  see  me  turn  so 
quick  upon  him,  and  in  a  kind  of  rage  told  me 
he  would  conquer  me,  and  writes  again  thus : 
"  I  acorn  your  gold,  and  yet  I  love." 

I  ventured  all  upon  the  last  cast  of  poetry,  as  you 
will  see,  for  I  wrote  boldly  under  his  last, 
"  I*m  poor :  let'a  see  how  kind  you'll  prove.'* 

This  was  a  sad  truth  to  me,  whether  he  believed 
me  or  no  1  could  not  tell ;  I  supposed  then  that 
he  did  not.  However  he  flew  to  me,  took  me  in 
his  arms,  and  kissing  me  very  eagerly,  and  with 
the  greatest  passion  imaginable  he  held  me  fast 
till  he  called  for  a  pen  and  ink,  and  then  told  me 
he  could  not  wait  the  tedious  writing  on  tlie 
glass,  but  pulling  out  a  piece  of  paper,  he  began 
and  wrote  again, 

<«  Be  mine,  with  all  yow  porerty." 

I  took  the  pen  and  followed  him  immediately 
thus : 

'*  Yet  aecretly  you  hope  I  lie." 

He  told  me  that  was  unkind,  because  it  was 
not  just,  and  that  I  put  him  upon  contradlctiQ|( 
me,  which  did  not  consist  with  good  manners, 
any  more  than  with  his  affection,  and  therefore, 
since  I  had  insensibly  drawn  him  into  this  poeti» 
cal  scribble,  he  begged  I  would  not  oblige  falm 
to  break  it  off,  so  he  writes  again, 

"  Let  love  alone  be  oar  debate." 
I  wrote  again, 

*<  8he  lovea  enough  that  does  not  bale." 

This  he  took  for  a  favour,  and  so  laid  down  the 
cudgels,  that  is  to  say,  the  pen ;  1  say  he  took  it 
for  a  favour,  and  a  mighty  one  It  was,  if  he  had 
known  all.  However  he  took  it  as  I  meant  it, 
that  is,  to  let  him  think  I  was  inclined  to  go  on 
with  him,  as  indeed  I  had  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  do,  for  be  was  the  best  humoured  meny 
sort  of  fellow  that  I  ever  met  with ;  and  I  often 
reflected  on  myself  bow  doubly  criaoinal  it  was  to 
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deceive  such  a  man ;  but  that  necessity  which 
preased  me  to  a  settlement  suitable  to  my  con* 
dition*  was  my  authority  for  it,  and  certainly  his 
affection  to  me,  and  the  goodness  of  his  temper, 
however  they  might  argue  against  using  him  ill, 
yet  they  strongly  argued  to  me  that  he  would 
better  take  the  disappointment  than  some  fiery- 
tempered  wretch,  who  might  have  nothing  to 
reeommend  them  but  those  passions  which  would 
serve  only  to  make  a  woman  miserable  all  herdays. 

Besides^  though  I  had  jested  with  him,  as  he 
8<q>poaed  it,  so  <rften  about  my  poverty,  yet  when 
be  found  it  to  be  true,  he  had  foreclosed  all 
manner  of  objection,  seeing  whether  he  was  in 
jest  or  in  earnest,  be  had  declared  he  took  me 
without  any  regard  to  my  portion ;  and  whether 
I  waa  in  jest  or  In  earnest,  I  had  declar^  mysdf 
to  be  very  poor ;  so  that  in  word  I  had  him  fast 
both  ways,  and  though  he  might  say  afterwards 
he  was  cheated,  yet  he  could  never  say  that  I 
had  cheated  him. 

He  pursued  me  close  after  this,  and  as  I  saw 
there  was  no  need  to  fear  losing  him,  I  played 
the  indifferent  part  with  him  longer  than  pru- 
dence  might  otherwise  have  dictated  to  me. 
But  I  considered  how  much  this  caution  and 
indifference  would  give  me  the  advaotage  over 
him  when  I  should  come  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  owning  my  own  circumstances  to  him ; 
and  I  managed  it  the  more  warily,  because  I 
found  he  inferred  from  thence,  as  indeed  he  ought 
to  do,  that  I  either  had  the  more  money,  or  the 
more  judgment,  and  would  not  venture  at  all. 

I  took  the  freedom  one  day,  after  we  had 
talked  pretty  dose  to  the  subject,  to  tell  him 
that  it  was  true  I  had  received  the  compliment 
of  a  lover  lirom  him ;  namely,  that  he  would  take 
me  without  inquiring  into  my  fortune,  and  I 
would  make  him  a  suitable  return  in  this,  viz. 
that  I  shonkl  make  as  little  inqtury  into  his  as 
consisted  with  reason,  but  I  hoped  he  ^oi^d 
allow  me  to  ask  a  few  questions,  which  he  shpuld 
answer  or  not  as  he  thought  fit;  and  that  I 
would  not  be  offended  if  he  did  not  answer  me  at 
aU ;  one  of  these  questions  related  to  our  manner 
of  living,  and  the  place  where,  because  1  had 
beard  he  had  a  great  plantation  in  Virginia,  and 
thai  be  had  talked  of  going  to  live  there,  and  I 
told  him  I  did  not  care  to  be  transported. 

He  began  from  thU  discourse  to  let  me  volun- 
tarily into  all  his  affairs,  and  to  tell  roe  in  a  frank 
open  way  all  his  circumstances,  by  which  I  found 
be  was  very  well  to  pass  in  the  world ;  but  that 
great  part  of  his  estate  consisted  of  three  plan- 
tations which  he  had  in  Virginia,  which  brought 
him  in  a  very  good  income,  generally  speaking, 
to  the  tone  of  300/.  a  year ;  but  that,  if  he  was 
to  live  upon  them,  would  bring  him  in  four  times 
as  much.  Very  well,  thought  I,  you  shall  carry 
me  thither  as  soon  as  you  please,  though  I  wont 
tell  you  so  beforehand. 

I  jested  with  him  extremely  about  the  figure 
he  would  make  in  Virginia,  but  I  found  he  would 
do  anything  I  desired,  though  he  did  not  seem 
1^  to  have  me  undervalue  ms  plantations ;  so 
I  tinned  my  tale ;  I  told  him  I  had  good  reason 
not  to  desire  to  go  there  to  live,  because  if  his 
plantations  were  worth  so  much  there,  I  had  not 
a  fortune  suitable  to  a  gentleman  of  1,200/.  a 
year,  as  he  said  his  estate  would  be. 


He  replied  generously  he  did  not  ask  what  my 
fortune  was,  he  had  told  me  horn  the  beginning 
he  would  not,  and  he  would  be  as  good  as  his 
word ;  but  whatever  it  was,  he  assured  me  he 
would  never  desire  me  to  go  to  Virginia  with 
him,  or  go  thither  himself  without  me,  unless  I 
was  perfectly  willing  and  made  it  my  choice. 

All  this,  you  may  be  sure,  was  as  I  wished, 
and  indeed  nothing  could  have  happened  more 
perfectly  agreeable ;  I  carried  it  on  so  far  as  this 
with  a  sort  of  indifference  that  he  often  wondered 
at  more  than  at  first,  but  which  was  the  only 
support  of  his  oourt^p,  and  I  mention  it  the 
rather  to  intimate  again  to  the  ladies,  that 
nothing  but  want  of  courage  for  such  an  indiffer- 
ence makes  our  sex  so  cheap,  and  prepares  them 
to  be  ill  used  as  they  are.  Would  thev  venture 
the  loss  of  a  pretending  fop  now  and  tnen,  who 
carries  it  high  upon  the  point  of  his  own  merit, 
they  would  certainly  be  slighted  less  and  courted 
more.  Had  I  discovered  really  and  truly  what 
mv  great  fortune  was,  and  that  in  all  I  had  not 
foil  500^  when  he  expected  1,500/.,  yet  I  had 
hooked  him  so  fost,  and  played  him  so  long,  that 
I  was  satisfied  he  would  have  had  me  in  my 
worst  circumstances ;  as  indeed  it  was  less  a  sur- 
prise to  him,  when  he  learnt  the  truth,  than  it 
would  have  been,  because  having  not  the  least 
blame  to  lay  on  me,  who  had  carried  it  with  an 
air  of  indifference  to  the  last,  he  could  not  say 
one  word,  except  that  indeed  he  thought  it  had 
been  more,  but  that  if  it  had  been  less  he  did  not 
repent  his  bargain,  only  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  maintah)  me  so  well  as  he  intended. 

In  short  we  were  married,  and  very  happily 
married  on  my  side  I  assure  you,  as  to  the  man, 
for  he  was  the  best-humour^  man  that  ever  a 
woman  had ;  but  his  circumstances  were  not  so 
good  as  I  imagined,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
not  bettered  himself  by  marrying  so  much  as  he 
expected. 

\yhen  we  were  married  I  was  shrewdly  put  to 
it  to  bring  him  that  little  stock  I  had,  and  to  let 
him  see  it  was  no  more ;  but  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  it,  so  I  took  my  opportunity  one  day 
when  we  were  alone,  to  enter  into  a  short  dia- 
logue with  him  about  it  "My  dear,"  said  I, 
'*  we  have  been  married  a  fortnight ;  is  it  not  time 
to  let  you  know  whether  you  have  got  a  wife 
with  something  or  with  nothing?** 

*'  Your  own  time  for  that,  my  dear,"  says  he. 
"  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  got  the  wife  I  love ;  I 
have  not  troubled  you  much,**  says  he  "with 
my  inquiries  after  it'* 

"  lliat  is  true,**  said  I, "  but  I  have  a  great  diffi- 
culty upon  me  about  it,  which  I  scarce  know  how 
to  manage.*' 

"  What  is  that,  my  dear  ?"  says  he. 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  it  is  a  little  hard  upon  me, 
and  it  is  harder  upon  you.  1  am  told  that  Cap- 
tain   (meaning  my  friend's  husband)  has 

told  you  I  had  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I 
ever  pretended  to  have,  and  I  am  sore  I  never 
employed  him  to  do  so." 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  Captain  —  may  have 
told  me  so,  but  what  then  ?  if  you  have  not  so 
much,  that  may  lie  at  his  door ;  but  you  never 
told  me  what  you  had,  so  I  have  no  reason  to 
blame  you  if  you  have  nothing  at  all." 

"  That  Is  so  just, '  said  I,  "  and  so  generous,  that 


it  makes  my  having  but  a  little  a  double  affliction 
to  me." 

**  The  less  you  have,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  the 
worse  for  us  both ;  but  I  hope  your  affliction 
you  speak  of,  is  not  caused  for  fear  I  should  be 
unkind  to  you  for  want  of  a  portion ;  no,  no ;  if 
you  have  nothing,  tell  roe  plainly  and  at  once :  I 
may  perhaps  tell  the  Captain  he  has  cheated  me, 
but  1  can  never  say  you  have  cheated  me,  for  did 
you  not  give  it  under  your  hand  that  you  were 
poor,  and  so  I  ought  to  expect  you  to  be  ?** 

**  Well,"  said  I,  **  my  dear,  I  am  glad  I  have 
not  been  concerned  in  deceiving  you  before  mar- 
riage ;  if  I  deceive  you  since,  it's  never  the  worse. 
That  I  am  poor  is  too  true,  but  not  so  poor  as 
to  have  nothing,  neither  ;**  so  I  pulled  out  some 
bank-bills  and  gave  him  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  '*  There  is  something,  my  dear,"  says  t 
"and  not  quite  all  neither.** 

I  had  brought  him  so  near  to  expecting  nothing 
by  what  I  said  before,  that  the  money,  though 
the  sum  was  small  in  itself,  was  doubly  welcome 
to  him ',  he  owned  it  was  more  than  he  looked 
for,  and  that  he  did  not  question  by  my  discourse 
to  him,  but  that  my  fine  clothes,  gold  watch,  and 
a  diamond  ring  or  two,  had  been  all  my  fortune. 

I  let  him  please  himself  with  that  1601.  t;vo  or 
three  days,  and  having  been  abroad  that  day, 
and  as  if  I  had  been  to  fetch  it,  I  brought  him  a 
hundred  pounds  more  home  in  gold,  and  told  him 
there  was  a  little  more  portion  for  him ;  and  in 
short,  in  about  a  week  more  1  brought  him  16021 
more,  and  about  60/.  in  linen,  which  I  made  him 
believe  I  had  been  obliged  to  take  with  the  lOOiL 
which  I  gave  him  in  gold,  as  a  composition  for  a 
dehtof  600/.,  being  little  more  than  five  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  overvalued  too. 

**  And  now  my  dear/*  says  I  to  him,  "  I  am 
very  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  all,  and  that 
I  have  given  you  my  whole  fortune.  I  added, 
that  if  the  person  who  had  my  600i.  had  not 
abused  me,  I  had  been  worth  l,000i.  to  him,  but 
that  as  it  was,  I  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and 
reserved  nothing  to  myself,  but  if  it  had  been 
more  he  should  have  had  it. 

He  was  so  obliged  by  the  manner,  and  so 
pleased  with  the  sum,  for  he  had  been  in  a  ter- 
rible  fright  lest  it  had  been  nothing  at  all,  that 
he  accepted  it  very  thankfiilly.  And  tlius  I  got 
over  the  fraud  of  passing  for  a  fortune  without 
money,  and  cheating  a  man  into  marrying  me 
on  pretence  of  a  fortune;  which,  by  the  way,  1 
take  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  steps  a 
woman  can  take,  and  in  which  she  runs  the  most 
hazard  of  being  ill -used  afterwards. 

My  husband,  to  give  him  his  due,  was  a  man 
of  infinite  good  nature,  but  he  was  no  fool ;  and 
finding  his  income  not  suited  to  the  manner  of 
living  which  he  had  intended,  if  I  had  brought 
him  what  he  expected,  and  being  under  a  disap- 
pointment in  his  return  of  his  plantation  in  Vir- 
ginia, be  discovered  many  times  his  inclination 
of  going  over  to  Virginia  to  live  upon  his  own ; 
and  often  would  be  magnifying  the  way  of  living 
there,  how  cheap»  how  plentiful,  how  pleasant, 
and  the  like. 

I  began  presently  to  understand  his  meaning, 
and  I  took  him  up  very  plainly  one  morning,  and 
told  him  that  1  did  so;  that  1  found  his  estate 
turned  to   no   account   at  this  distance  com- 


pared to  what  it  would  do  if  he  lived  upon  the 
spot,  and  that  1  found  be  had  a  mind  to  go  and 
live  there ;  and  I  added,  that  1  was  sensible  he 
had  been  disappointed  in  a  wife ;  and  that,  finding 
his  expectations  not  answered  that  way,  I  could 
do  no  less  to  make  him  amends  than  tell  him 
that  I  was  ver}'  willing  to  go  over  to  Vlrghiiia 
with  him  and  live  there. 

He  said  a  thousand  kind  things  to  me  upon 
the  subject  of  my  making  such  a  proposal  to 
him.  He  told  me,  that  iMwever  be  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  of  a  fortune,  he  was 
not  disappointed  in  a  wife,  and  that  I  was  idl  to 
him  that  a  wife  could  be,  and  be  was  more  than 
satisfied  in  the  whole  when  the  particulars  were 
put  together ;  but  that  this  offer  was  so  kind  that 
it  was  more  than  he  could  express. 

To  bring  the  story  short,  we  agreed  to  go. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  a  very  good  house  t-here, 
that  it  was  well-furnished,  that  hb  mother  was 
alive  and  lived  in  it,  and  one  sister,  which  wag 
all  the  relations  he  had ;  that  as  soon  as  he  came 
there  his  mother  would  remove  to  another  house 
which  was  her  own  for  life,  and  his  after  her 
decease,  so  that  I  should  have  all  the  house  to 
myself;  and  I  found  all  this  to  be  exactly  as  he 
had  said. 

To  make  this  part  of  the  story  short,  we  put 
on  board  the  ship  which  we  went  in  a  large 
quantity  of  good  furniture  for  our  house,  with 
stores  of  linen  and  other  necessaries,  and  a  good 
cai^o  for  sale,  and  away  we  went. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of  our  voy- 
age, which  was  long  and  full  of  dangers,  is  out 
of  my  way.  I  kept  no  journal,  neither  did  ray 
husband ;  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  after  a  terri- 
ble passage,  frightened  twice  with  dreadful  ttoms, 
and  once  with  what  was  still  more  terrible,  I 
mean  a  pirate,  who  came  on  board  and  took 
away  almost  all  our  provisions,  and  which  would 
have  been  beyond  all  to  me,  they  having  taken 
mj^  husband  to  go  along  with  them,  but  by  en* 
treaties  were  prevailed  with  to  leave  him.  I  say, 
after  all  these  terrible  things,  we  arrived  in  York 
River,  in  Virginia,  and  coming  to  our  plantation, 
we  were  received  with  all  the  demonstrations  of 
tenderness  and  affection  by  my  husband's  mother 
that  were  possible  to  be  exprrased. 

We  lived  here  altogether,  my  mother-in-law, 
at  my  entreaty,  continuing  in  the  house,  for  she 
was  too  kind  a  mother  to  be  parted  with ;  my 
husband  likewise  continued  the  same  as  at  first, 
and  I  thought  myself  the  happiest  creature  alive, 
when  an  odd  and  surprising  event  put  an  end  to 
all  that  felicity  in  a  moment,  and  rendered  my 
condition  the  most  uncomfortable,  if  not  the  most 
miserable,  in  the  world. 

My  mother  was  a  mighty  cheeriii],  good-hu- 
moured old  woman — I  may  call  her  old  woman, 
for  her  son  was  above  thirty^-I  say,  she  was 
very  pleasant,  good  company,  and  used  to  enter- 
tain me  in  particular  with  abundance  of  stories 
to  divert  me,  as  well  of  the  country  we  were  in 
as  of  the  people. 

Among  the  rest  she  often  told  me  how  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
came  thither  in  very  indifferent  circumstances 
from  England;  that,  generally  speaking,  Uiey 
were  of  two  sorts,  either,  first,  such  as  were 
brought  over  by  masters  of  ships  to  be  sold  as 
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servants  :-»*'  Such  we  call  them,  my  dear,**  says 
ihe»  **  but  they  are  more  properly  called  slaves.'* 
Or  seoond,  such  as  are  transported  from  New- 
gate  and  other  prisons,  after  having  been  found 
guilty  of  fekmy  and  other  crimes  punishable  with 
death. 

**  When  they  come  here/*  says  she,  "  we  make 
no  di&rcnce,  the  planters  buy  them  and  they 
work  together  in  the  field  till  their  time  is  out ; 
when  it  is  ezpired,**  said  she,  "thevhaveen- 
eonragement  given  them  to  plant  for  themselves, 
for  they  have  a  certain  nnmber  of  acres  of  land 
allotted  them  by  the  country,  and  they  go  to  work 
to  dear  and  cure  the  land,  and  then  to  plant  it 
with  tobacco  and  com  for  their  own  use ;  and  as 
the  trttdesmen  and  merchants  will  trust  them 
with  toob  and  clothes  and  other  necessaries  upon 
the  credit  of  their  crop  before  it  Is  grown,  so 
they  again  plant  every  year  a  little  more  than 
the  year  before,  and  so  buy  whatever  they  want 
with  the  crop  that  is  before  them.** 

•'Hence,  child,**  said  she,  ** many  a  Newgate 
bird  l)ecomes  a  great  man,  and  we  have,**  con- 
tinued she,  "  sevend  justices  of  the  peace,  officers 
of  the  train  bands,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
towns  they  five  in,  that  have  been  burnt  in  the 
hand.** 

She  was  going  on  with  that  part  of  the  story, 
when  her  own  part  in  it  interrupted  her,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  humoured  confidence 
she  t<dd  me  she  was  one  of  the  second  sort  of 
inhabitants  herself;  that  she  came  away  openly, 
having  ventured  too  far  in  a  particular  case,  so 
that  she  was  k>econie  a  criminal ;  "  and  here  is  the 
mark  of  it,  child,**  says  she,  and  pulling  off  her 
glove,  *']ook  ye  here,'*  says  she,  turning  up  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  and  showed  me  a  very  fine 
white  arm  and  hand,  but  branded  in  the  inside 
of  the  hand,  as  in  such  cases  it  must  be. 

This  story  was  very  moving  to  me,  but  mv 
mother,  smiung,  said,  •*  You  need  not  think  such 
a  *lwwg  strange,  daughter,  for  as  I  told  yon,  some 
of  the  best  men  in  this  country  are  burnt  in  the 
hand,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  own  it ;  there 

is  Major ^t**  says  she,  **hc  was  an  eminent 

ptck-pocket ;  there  is  Justice  Ba r,  was  a 

shopmler ;  and  both  them  were  burnt  in  the  hand, 
and  I  eonld  name  you  several,  such  as  they  are.*' 

We  had  frequent  discourses  of  this  kind,  and 
abundance  of  instances  she  gave  me  of  the  like ; 
after  some  time,  as  she  was  telling  some  stories 
or  one  that  was  transported  but  a  few  weeks  ago, 
1  began  in  an  intimate  kind  of  way  to  ask  her  to 
tell  me  something  of  her  own  story,  which  she 
did  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  sincerity ;  how 
she  had  foUen  into  vcr^  ill  company  in  London  in 
her  young  days,  occasioned  by  her  mother  send- 
ing her  frequently  to  carry  victuals  and  other 
relief  to  a  kinswoman  of  hers  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  Newgate,  and  who  lay  in  a  miserabie  starving 
condition,  was  afterwards  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  but  having  got  a  respite  by  pleading  her 
belly,  died  afterwards  in  the  prison. 

Here  my  mother-in-law  ran  out  In  a  long 
account  of  the  wicked  practices  In  that  dreadful 
place,  and  how  it  ruined  more  young  people  than 
an  the  towns  beside;  "and  child,**  says  my 
mother,  "  perhaps  you  may  know  little  of  it,  or 
it  may  be,  heard  nothing  about  it,**  says  she  ; 
*-  we  all  know  here,  that  there  are  more  thieves 


and  rogues  made  by  that  one  prison  of  Newgate, 
than  by  all  the  clubs  and  societies  of  villains  in 
the  nation;  it  is  that  cursed  place,**  says  my 
mother,  **  that  half  peoples  this  colony. " 

Here  she  went  on  with  her  own  story  so  long 
and  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  I  began  to 
be  very  uneasy,  but  coming  to  one  particular 
that  required  telling  her  name,  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  down  in  the  place.  She  perceived  I 
was  out  of  order,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  well, 
and  what  ailed  me?  1  told  her  I  was  so  affected 
with  the  melancholy  story  she  had  told,  and  the 
terrible  things  she  had  gone  through,  that  it  had 
overcome  me,  and  I  begged  of  her  to  talk  no 
more  of  It. 

**  Why,  mv  dear,  **  says  she,  very  kindly, "  what 
need  these  things  trouble  you?  These  passages 
were  long  before  your  time,  and  they  give  me  no 
trouble  at  all  now;  nay  I  look  back  on  them  with 
a  particular  satisAictioD,  as  they  have  been  a 
means  to  bring  me  to  this  place  ?*'  Then  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  how  she  verv  luckily  fell  into 
a  good  family,  where  behaving  herself  well,  and 
her  mistress  dying,  her  master  married  her,  by 
whom  she  hod  my  husband  and  his  sister,  and 
that  by  her  diligence  and  good  management  after 
her  husband's  death  she  had  improved  the  planta- 
tions to  such  a  degree  as  they  then  were,  so  that 
most  of  the  estate  was  of  her  getting,  not  •  her 
husband*8,  for  she  had  been  a  widow  upwards  of 
sixteen  years. 

I  heard  this  part  of  the  story  with  very  little 
attention,  because  I  wanted  much  to  retire  and 
give  vent  to  my  passions,  which  I  did  soon  after, 
and  let  any  one  judge  what  must  be  the  anguish 
of  my  mind  when  I  came  to  reflect  that  this  was 
certainly  no  more  or  less  than  my  own  mother, 
and  I  had  now  had  two  children,  and  was  now 
big  with  another  by  my  own  brother,  and  lay 
with  him  still  every  night. 

I  was  now  the  most  unhappy  of  all  women  in 
the  world.  O,  had  the  story  never  been  told 
me  all  had  been  well ;  it  had  been  no  crime  to 
have  lain  with  my  husband,  since  as  to  his  being 
my  relation  I  had  known  nothing  of  it. 

l  had  now  such  a  load  on  my  mind  that  it  kept 
me  perpetually  waking ;  to  reveal  it,  which  would 
have  been  some  ease  to  me,  1  could  not  find 
would  be  to  any  purpose,  and  yet  to  conceal  it 
would  be  the  next  to  impossible ;  nay,  I  did  not 
doubt  but  I  should  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep  and  tell 
my  husband  of  it  whether  I  would  or  no ;  if  f 
discovered  it  the  least  thing  I  could  expect  was 
to  lose  my  husband,  for  he  was  too  nice  and  too 
honest  a  man  to  have  continued  my  husband 
after  he  had  known  I  had  been  his  sister,  so  that 
I  was  perplexed  to  the  last  degree. 

I  leave  it  to  any  one  to  judge  what  difficulties 
were  presented  to  my  view.  I  was  away  from 
my  native  country,  at  a  distance  prodigious,  and 
the  return  to  me  unpassable ;  1  lived  very  well, 
but  in  a  circumstance  uosufferable  in  itseIC  If 
1  had  discovered  myself  to  my  mother  it  might 
be  difficult  to  convince  her  of  the  particulars, 
and  I  hod  no  way  to  prove  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  had  questioned  or  doubted  me  I  had 
been  undone,  for  the  bare  sugga^ion  would  have 
immediately  separated  me  from  my  husband, 
without  gaining  my  mother  or  him,  who  would 
have  been  neither  a  husband  or  brother ;  so  that 
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between  the  surprise  on  one  hand  and  the  uncer-  j 
tainty  on  the  other,  I  had  been  sure  to  be  undone. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  I  was  but  too  sure  of  the 
fact,  I  lived  therefore  in  an  open  avowed  incest 
and  whoredom,  and  all  under  the  appearance  of 
an  honest  wife :  and  though  I  was  not  so  much 
touched  with  the  crime  of  it,  yet  the  action  had 
something  in  it  shocking  to  nature,  and  made 
my  husband,  as  he  thought  himself,  even  nause- 
ous to  me. 

However,  upon  the  most  sedate  consideration, 
I  resolved  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
ceal it  all,  and  not  to  make  the  least  discovery  of 
it  either  to  mother  or  husband ;  and  thus  I  lived 
with  the  greatest  pressure  imaginable  for  three 
years  more,  but  had  no  more  children. 

During  this  time  my  mother  used  to  be  fre- 
quently telling  me  old  stories  of  her  former  ad- 
ventures, which,  however,  were  no  way  pleasant 
to  me ;  for  by  it,  though  she  did  not  tell  it  me  in 
plain  terms,  yet  I  could  easilv  understand,  joined 
with  what  I  had  heard  myself,  of  my  first  tutors, 
that  in  her  younger  days  she  had  been  both 
whore  and  thief ;  but  I  verily  believe  she  hod 
lived  to  repent  sincerely  of  both,  and  that  then 
ihe  was  a  very  pious,  sober  and  religious  woman. 

Well,  let  her  life  have  been  what  it  would  then, 
it  was  certain  that  my  life  was  very  uneasy  to 
me ;  for  I  lived,  as  I  have  said,  but  in  the  worst 
sort  of  whoredom,  and  as  I  could  expect  no  good 
of  it,  so  really  no  good  issue  came  of  it,  and  all  my 
seeming  prosperity  wore  off  and  ended  in  miseiy 
and  destruction.  It  was  sometime  indeed  before 
it  came  to  this ;  for,  but  I  know  not  by  what  ill 
fate  guided,  everything  went  wrong  with  us  af- 
terwards, and  that  which  was  worse,  my  husband 
grew  strangely  altered;  froward,  jealous,  and 
unkind ;  and  I  was  as  impatient  of  bearing  his 
carriage  as  the  carriage  was  unreasonable  and 
unjust.  These  things  proceeded  so  far,  that  yre 
came  at  lost  to  be  on  such  ill  terms  with  one 
another,  that  I  claimed  a  promise  of  him  which 
be  entered  willingly  into  with  me,  when  I  con- 
sented to  come  from  England  with  him,  viz., 
that  if  I  found  the  country  not  to  agree  with  me, 
or  that  I  did  not  like  to  live  there,  1  should  come 
away  to  England  again  when  I  pleased,  giving 
him  a  years'  warning  to  settle  his  affairs. 

I  say  I  now  claimed  this  promise  of  him,  and  I 
must  confess  I  did  it  not  in  the  most  obliging 
terms  neither ;  but  I  insisted  that  he  treated  me 
ill,  that  I  was  remote  from  my  friends,  and  could 
do  myself  no  justice,  and  that  he  was  jealous 
without  cause,  my  conversation  having  been  un- 
blameable,  and  he  having  no  pretence  for  it ;  and 
that  to  remove  to  England  would  take  away  all 
'  occasion  from  him. 

I  insisted  so  peremptorily  upon  it,  thai  he 
could  not  avoid  coming  to  a  point,  either  to  keep 
his  word  with  me  or  to  break  it ;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding he  used  all  the  skill  he  was  master 
of,  and  employed  his  mother  and  other  agents 
to  prevail  with  me  to  alter  my  resolutions ;  in- 
deed the  bottom  of  the  thing  lay  at  mv  heart, 
and  that  made  all  his  endeavours  fruitless,  for 
my  heart  was  alienated  from  him  as  a  husband ; 
1  loathed  the  thoughts  of  bedding  with  him,  and 
used  a  thousand  pretences  of  illness  and  humour 
to  prevent  his  touching  me,  fearing  nothing  more 
than  to  be  with  child  again  by  him,  which,  to  be 


sare,  would  have  prevented,  or  at  least  delayed, 
my  going  over  to  England. 

However,  at  last  1  put  him  ao  out  of  humovy 
that  he  took  up  a  rash  and  iatal  resolution  that* 
in  short,  I  should  not  go  to  England  $  and  tiioiq;h 
he  had  promised  me,  yet  it  was  an  unreasooaUa 
thing  for  me  to  desire  it,  that  it  would  be  nnnoos 
to  his  affairs,  would  unhinge  his  whole  Aunlly, 
and  be  next  to  an  undoing  him  in  the  worid  s 
that,  therefore,  I  ought  not  to  desure  it  of  him,  and 
that  no  wife  in  the  world  that  valued  her  hxaSkj 
and  her  husband's  prosperity  would  isaici  Hpos 
such  a  thing. 

This  plunged  me  again ;  for  when  I  conAdared 
the  thing  calmly,  and  took  my  husband,  as  he 
really  was,  a  diligent  careful  man  in  the  maio  j 
work  of  laying  up  an  estate  for  his  children,  and 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  dreadful  ctrpmn- 
stances  that  he  was  in ;  I  could  not  but  oonfes* 
to  myself  that  my  proposal  was  very  onreaeon- 
able,  and  what  no  wife  that  had  the  good  of  her 
family  at  heart  would  have  desired. 

But  my  discontents  were  of  another  nature; 
I  looked  upon  him  no  longer  as  a  husband,  but 
as  a  near  relation,  the  son  of  my  own  mother^ 
and  I  resolved  some  how  or  other  to  be  clear  of 
him,  but  which  way  i  did  not  know,  nor  did  it 
seem  possible. 

It  is  said  by  the  ill-natured  worid  of  oar  sco^ 
that  if  we  are  set  on  a  thing,  it  is  impossible  to 
turn  us  from  our  resolutions :  in  short,  I  never 
ceased  poring  upon  the  means  to  bring  to  pass 
my  voyage,  and  came  that  length  witib  my  hus- 
band at  last,  as  to  propose  going  without  htm. 
This  provoked  him  to  the  last  degree,  and  he 
called  me  not  only  an  unkind  wife,  but  an  un- 
natural mother,  and  asked  me  iTow  I  could  en- 
tertain such  a  thought  without  horror,  as  that 
of  leaving  my  two  children  (for  one  was  dead) 
without  a  mother,  and  to  be  brought  up  by 
strangers,  and  never  to  see  them  more  ?  It  was 
true,  had  things  been  right,  1  should  not  have 
done  it,  but  now,  it  was  my  real  desire  never  to 
see  them,  or  him  either,  any  more ;  and  as  to 
the  charge  of  unnatural  I  could  easily  answer  it 
to  myself,  while  I  knew  that  the  whole  relation 
was  unnatural  in  the  highest  degree  in  the 
world. 

However  it  was  plain  there  was  no  brining 
my  husband  to  anyttiing  ;  he  would  neither  go 
with  me,  or  let  me  go  without  him,  and  it  was 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  stir  without  his  con- 
sent, as  any  one  that  knows  the  constitution  ei 
the  country  I  was  in,  knows  very  well. 

We  had  many  family  quarrels  about  it,  and 
they  began  in  time  to  grow  up  to  a  danger- 
ous height ;  for  as  I  was  quite  estranged  from 
my  husband,  as  he  was  called,  in  affection,  ao  I 
took  no  heed  to  my  words,  but  sometimes  gave 
him  language  that  was  provoking.  And,  in 
short,  I  strove  all  I  could  to  bring  him  to  a 
parting  with  me,  wliich  was  what  above  all 
things  in  the  world  I  desired  most. 

He  took  my  carriage  very  ill,  and  indeed  he 
might  well  do  so,  for  at  last  1  refused  to  bed 
with  him,  and  carrying  on  the  breach  upon  all 
occasions  to  extremity,  he  told  me  once  he 
thought  I  was  mad,  and  if  I  did  not  alter  my 
conduct,  be  would  put  me  under  cure ;  that  is 
to  say,  into  a  madhouse.     I  told  him  he  shouU 
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find  I  was  tnr  enough  from  being  mad,  and  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power,  or  any  other  villaina,  to 
murder  me.  I  confess  aft  the  same  time  I  was 
heartily  frightened  at  his  thoughts  of  patting 
me  into  a  madhouse,  which  would  at  once  have 
destroyed  all  the  possibility  of  breaking  the  truth 
out,  whatever  the  occasion  might  be ;  for  that 
then  no  one  wonld  have  given  credit  to  a  word 
of  it. 

This  therefore  brought  me  to  a  resolution, 
whatever  came  of  it,  to  lay  open  my  whole  case ; 
but  whieh  way  to  do  it,  or  to  whom,  was  an  in* 
extricable  difficulty,  and  took  me  up  many 
montfu  to  resolve ;  in  the  mean  time,  another 
quarrel  with  my  husband  happened,  which  came 
up  to  sneh  a  nmd  extreme  as  almost  pushed  me 
on  to  tell  it  out  all  to  his  ftuse ;  but  though  I 
kept  it  in  so  as  not  to  come  to  the  particulars,  I 
spoke  so  much  as  put  him  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusioo,  and  .in  the  end  brought  out  the  whole 
story. 

He  began  with  a  calm  expostulation  upon  my 
being  so  resolute  to  go  to  England,  I  defended 
it ;  and  one  hard  word  bringing  on  another,  as 
is  usual  in  all  family  strife,  he  told  me  I  did  not 
traat  him  as  if  he  was  my  husband,  or  talk  of  my 
ohiklfen,  as  if  I  was  a  mother,  and  in  short,  that 
1  did  not  deserve  to  be  used  as  a  wife :  that  he 
had  used  all  the  fair  means  possible  with  me ; 
that  he  had  argued  with  all  the  kindness  and 
caslmness  that  a  husband  or  a  Christian  oug^t  to 
do,  and  that  I  made  him  such  a  vile  return,  that 
I  treated  him  rather  like  a  dog  than  a  man,  and 
rather  like  the  most  contemptible  stranger  than 
a  husband ;  that  he  was  very  loth  to  use  Wo- 
lence  with  me,  but  that  in  short,  he  saw  a 
necessity  of  it  now,  and  that  for  the  ftiture  be 
should  be  obliged  to  take  such  measures  as 
should  reduce  me  to  my  duty. 

My  blood  was  now  fired  to  the  utmost,  though  I 
Icnew  what  he  had  said  was  very  true,  and 
nothing  could  appear  more  provol^ed ;  I  told 
him  for  his  fair  means  and  his  foul,  they  were 
equally  contemned  by  me ;  that  for  my  going  to 
Englaiid,  I  was  resolved  on  it  come  what  would ; 
and  that  as  to  treating  him  not  like  a  husband, 
and  not  showing  myself  a  mother  to  my  children, 
there  might  be  something  more  in  it  than  he  un- 
derstood at  present ;  but,  for  his  farther  con- 
sideration, I  thought  fit  to  tell  him  thus  much, 
that  be  neither  was  my  lawful  husband,  nor 
they  lawful  children,  and  that  I  had  reason  to 

Trd  neither  of  them  more  than  I  did. 
confess  I  was  moved  to  pity  him  when  I 
spoke  it,  for  he  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  stood 
mute  as  one  thunder  struck,  and  once  or  twice  I 
thought  be  wonld  have  fisinted ;  in  short,  it  put 
him  in  a  fit  of  something  like  an  apoplex.  He 
trembled,  sweat  or  dew  ran  off  his  face,  and  yet 
he  was  as  cold  as  a  dod,  so  that  I  was  forced'to 
run  and  fetch  something  for  him  to  keep  life  in 
him;  when  he  recovered  from  that,  he  grew 
sick  and  vomited,  and  in  a  little  after  was  put 
to  bed  and  in  the  next  morning  was,  as  he  had 
been  indeed  all  night,  in  a  violent  fever. 

However  it  went  off  again,  and  he  recovered, 
though  but  slowly,  and  when  he  came  to  be  a 
little  better,  he  told  me  I  had  given  him  a  mortal 
wound  with  my  tongue,  and  he  had  but  one 
to  ask  before  he  desired  an  explanation. 


I  I  interrupted  him,  and  told  him  I  was  sorry  I 
had  gone  so  far,  since  I  saw  what  disorder  it  put 
him  into,  but  I  desired  him  not  to  talk  to  roe  of 
explanations,  for  that  would  but  make  things 
worse. 

This  heightened  his  impatience,  and  indeed 
perplexed  him  beyond  all  bearing ;  for  now  he 
began  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  mystery 
yet  unfokled,  but  could  not  make  the  least  guess 
at  the  real  particulars  of  it.  All  that  run  in 
his  brain  was,  that*!  had  another  husband  aUve, 
which  I  could  not  say  in  foct  might  not  be  true ; 
but  I  assured  him,  however,  there  was  not  the 
least  of  that  in  it  And  indeed,  as  to  my  other 
husband  he  was  eflectuallv  dead  in  law  to  me, 
and  had  told  me  I  should  look  on  him  as  such, 
so  I  had  not  the  least  uneasiness  on  that  score. 

But  now  I  found  the  thing  too  far  gone  to 
conceal  it  much  longer,  and  my  husband  himself 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  ease  myself  of  the 
secret  much  to  my  satisfaction.  He  had  laboured 
with  me  three  or  four  weeks,  but  to  no  purpose, 
only  to  tell  him,  whether  1  had  spoken  those 
words  only  as  the  effect  of  passion,  or  to  pot 
him  in  a  passion  ;  or  whether  there  was  any 
thing  of  truth  hi  the  bottom  of  them?  But  I 
continued  inflexible,  and  wonld  explain  nothing, 
unless  he  would  first  consent  to  my  going  to 
England,  which  he  would  never  do,  he  said  while 
he  lived ;  on  the  other  hand  I  said  it  was  in  my 
power  to  make  him  willing  when  I  pleased,  nay, 
to  make  him  entreat  me  to  go ;  and  this  increased 
his  curiosity,  and  made  him  lmp<Hlunate  to  the 
highest  degree.     But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 

At  length  he  tells  all  this  story  to  hit  mother, 
and  sets  her  upon  me  to  get  the  main  secret  out 
of  me,  and  she  used  her  utmost  skill  with  me 
indeed ;  but  I  put  her  to  a  full  stop  at  once,  by 
telling  her  that  the  reason  and  mystery  of  the 
whole  matter  lay  in  herself,  and  that  it  was  my 
respect  to  her  that  had  made  me  conceal  it,  and 
that  in  short  I  could  go  no  farther,  and  there- 
fore conjured  her  not  to  insist  upon  it 

She  was  struck  dumb  at  this  suggestion,  and 
could  not  tell  what  to  say  or  to  think  ;  but  lay- 
ing aside  the  supposition  as  a  policy  of  mine, 
continued  her  importunity  on  account  of  her 
son,  and  if  possible  to  make  up  the  breach  be- 
tween us  two.  **  As  to  that,  I  told  her,  that  it 
was  iudeed  a  good  design  in  her,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  done ;  and  that  if  I  diould 
reveal  to  her  the  truth  of  what  she  desired,  she 
would  grant  it  to  be  impossible,  and  cease  to 
desire  it"  At  last  I  seemed  to  be  prevailed  on 
by  her  importunity,  and  told  her  I  dared  trust 
her  with  a  secret  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  she  would  soon  see  that  it  was  so,  and  that 
1  would  consent  to  lodge  it  in  her  breast,  if  she 
would  engage  solemnly  not  to  acquaint  her  son 
with  it  without  my  consent. 

She  was  long  in  promising  this  part,  but  rather 
than  not  come  at  the  main  secret  she  agreed  to 
that  too,  and  after  a  great  many  other  prelimi- 
naries, I  began  and  told  her  the  whole  storv. 
First,  I  told  her  how  much  she  was  concerned  m 
all  the  unhappy  breach  which  had  happened  be- 
tween her  son  and  me,  by  telling  me  her  own 
story,  and  her  London  name ;  ai^  that  the  sur- 
prise she  saw  I  was  in,  was  upon  that  occasion : 
then  I  told  her  my  own  story  and  my  name»  and 


assured  her  by  such  other  tokens  as  she  could 
not  deny,  that  I  was  no  other,  nor  more  nor  less 
than  her  own  child — her  daughter  bom  of  her 
body  in  Newgate — the  same  that  had  saved  her 
from  the  gallows  by  being  in  her  belly,  and  the 
same  that  she  left  in  such  and  such  hands  when 
she  was  transported. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment 
she  was  in ;  she  was  not  inclined  to  believe  the 
stor}',  or  to  remember  the  particulars,  for  she 
immediately  foresaw  the  confusions  that  must 
follow  in  the  family  upon  it ;  but  everything  con- 
curred so  exactly  with  the  stories  she  had  told 
me  of  herself,  and  which,  if  she  bad  not  told  me, 
she  would  perhaps  have  been  content  to  have 
denied,  that  she  had  stopped  her  own  mouth, 
and  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  me  about 
the  neck  and  kiss  me,  and  cry  most  vehemently 
over  me,  without  speaking  one  word  for  a  long 
time  together. 

At  last  she  broke  out,  "  Unhappy  child  r  says 
she,  "what  miserable  chance  could  bring  thee 
hither?  And  in  the  arms  of  my  own  son  too  I 
Dreadful  girl  P*  says  she,  **  why  we  are  all  un- 
done !  Married  to  thy  own  brother !  Three 
children,  and  two  alive,  all  of  the  same  flcEh  and 
blood  1  My  son  and  my  daughter  lying  together 
as  husband  and  wife !  All  confusion  and  distrac- 
tion for  ever  I  Miserable  family !  what  will  be- 
come of  us  ?  What  is  to  be  said  ?  What  is  to 
be  done  ?**  and  thus  she  run  on  for  a  great  while, 
nor  had  I  any  power  to  speak,  or  if  I  had  I  did 
not  know  what  to  say,  for  every  word  wounded 
me  to  the  soul. 

With  this  kind  of  an.^zement  on  our  thoughts 
we  parted  for  the  first  time,  though  my  mother 
was  more  surprised  than  I  was,  because  it  was 
more  news  to  her  than  to  me.  However,  she 
promised  again  to  me  at  parting,  that  she  wQuld 
say  nothing  of  it  to  her  son  till  v,  e  had  talked  of 
it  again. 

It  was  not  long,  you  may  be  sure,  before  we 
had  a  second  conference  upon  the  same  subject ; 
when,  as  if  she  had  been  willing  to  forget  the 
story  she  had  told  me  of  herself,  or  to  suppose 
that  I  had  forgot  some  of  the  particulars,  she  be- 
gan to  tell  them  with  alterations  and  omissions : 
but  I  refreshed  her  memory,  ar'd  set  her  to  rights 
in  many  things  which  I  supposed  she  had  forgot, 
and  then  came  in  so  opportunely  with  the  whole 
history,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  go  from 
it ;  and  then  she  fell  into  her  rhapsodies  again, 
and  exclamations  at  the  severity  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. 

When  these  things  were  a  little  over  with  her, 
we  fell  into  a  dose  debate  about  what  should  be 
first  done  before  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
matter  to  my  husband,  but  to  what  purpose 
could  be  all  consultations.  We  could  neither  of 
us  see  our  way  through  it,  nor  see  how  it  could 
be  safe  to  open  such  a  scene  to  him.  It  was  im- 
posnble  to  make  any  judgment,  or  give  any  guess 
at  what  temper  he  would  receive  it  in,  or  what 
measures  he  woulH  take  upon  it ;  and  if  he  should 
have  so  little  government  of  himself  as  to  make 
it  public,  we  easily  foresaw  that  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  family,  and  expose  my  mother 
and  me  to  the  last  degree ;  and  if  at  last  he 
should  take  the  advantage  the  law  would  give 
bim,  he  might  pat  me  away  with  disdiin,  and 


leave  me  to  sue  for  the  little  portion  that  I  had, 
and  perhaps  waste  it  all  in  the  suit,  and  then  be  j 
a  beggar.  The  children  would  be  ruined  too, 
having  no  legal  claim  to  any  of  his  effecta ;  and 
thus  I  should  see  him  perhaps  in  the  arms  of  an- 
other wife  in  a  few  months,  and  be  myself  the 
most  miserable  creature  alive. 

My  mother  was  as  sensible  of  this  as  I,  and 
upon  the  whole,  we  knew  not  what  to  do.  After 
some  time,  we  came  to  more  sober  resolutions ; 
but  then  it  was  with  this  mirfortune  too,  that  my 
mother's  opinion  and  mine  were  quite  different 
from  one  another,  and  indeed  inconsistent  with 
one  another :  for  my  mother's  opinion  was,  that 
I  should  bury  the  whole  thing  entirely,  and  con- 
tinue to  live  with  him  as  my  husband,  till  some 
other  event  should  make  the  discovery  of  it  more 
convenient;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  she 
would  endeavour  to  reconcile  us  together  again, 
and  restore  our  mutual  comfort  and  Simily  peace ; 
that  wc  might  lie  as  we  used  to  do  together,  and 
so  let  the  whole  matter  remain  a  secret  as  dose 
as  death  :  "  For  child,"  says  she,  *'  we  are  both 
undone  if  it  comes  out." 

To  encourage  me  to  this, "she  promised  to 
make  me  easy  in  my  circumstances  as  far  as  she 
was  able,  and  to  leave  me  what  she  could  at  her 
death,  secured  for  me  separately  from  my  hus- 
band ;  so  that  if  it  should  come  out  afterwards, 
I  should  not  be  left  destitute,  but  be  able  to 
stand  on  my  own  feet,  and  procure  justice  from 
htm. 

This  proposal  did  not  agree  at  all  with  my 
judgment  of  the  thing,  though  it  was  very  frjr 
and  kind  in  my  mother ;    but  my  thoughts  ran 
i  quite  another  way. 

As  to  keeping  the  thing  in  our  own  breasta, 
and  letting  it  all  remain  as  it  was,  I  told  her  it 
was  impossible ;  and  I  asked  her  how  she  could 
think  I  could  bear  the  thoughts  of  lying  with  ray 
own  brother?  In  the  next  place  I  fold  her  that 
her  being  alive  was  the  only  support  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  that  while  she  owned  me  for  her 
child,  and  saw  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  I  was 
so,  nobody  else  would  doubt  it ;  but  if  that  she 
should  die  before  the  discovery,  I  should  be 
taken  for  an  impudent  creature  that  hcud  forged 
such  a  thing  to  go  away  from  my  husband,  or 
should  be  counted  crazed  and  distracted :  then 
I  told  her  how  he  had  threatened  already  to  put 
me  into  a  madhouse,  and  what  concern  I  had 
been  in  about  it ;  and  how  that  was  the  thing  thai 
drove  mc  to  the  necessity  of  discbvcring  it  to  her 
as  I  had  done. 

FVom  all  which  I  told  her,  that  I  had  on  the 
most  serious  reflection  I  was  able  to  make  in  the 
case,  come  to  this  resolution,  which  I  hoped  she 
would  like,  as  a  medium  between  both,  vis.  that 
she  would  use  her  endeavours  with  her  schi  to 
give  me  leave  to  go  for  England,  as  I  had  de- 
sired, and  to  furnish  me  with  a  suflScicnt  stim  of 
money,  either  in  goods  along  with  me,  or  in  bills 
for  my  support  there,  all  along  suggesting,  that 
he  might  one  time  or  other  think  it  proper  to 
come  over  to  me. 

This  was  my  scheme,  and  my  rcosons  were 
good.     I  was  really  alienated  from  him  in  con- 
sequence, of  these  things;  indeedt   I  mortally 
hated  hhn  as  a  husband,  and  it  was  impoc83>leto    . 
remove  that  rivettod  aversion  1  had  to  htra.     At  if 
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the  same  time,  it  being  an  unlawfal,  incestuous 
living,  added  to  that  aversion,  and  everything 
added  to  make  cohabiting  with  him  the  most 
nauseous  thing  to  me  in  the  world,  and  I  think 
verily  it  was  come  to  such  a  height,  that  I  could 
almost  as  willingly  have  embraced  a  dog  as  have 
let  him  offer  the  least  thing  of  that  kind  to  me ; 
for  which  reason  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  coming  between  the  sheets  with  him.  I  can- 
not say  1  was  right  in  point  of  policy  in  carrying 
it  such  a  length, — while,  at  the  same  time,  I  did 
not  resolve  to  discover  the  thing  to  him,  but  I 
am  giving  an  account  of  what  was,  not  of  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be. 

In  tUs  directly  opposite  opinion  to  one  another 
my  mother  and  I  continued'  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  reconcile  our  judgments; 
many  disputes  we  had  about  it,  but  we  could 
never  eitber  of  us  yield  our  own,  or  bring  over 
the  other. 

I  insisted  on  my  aversion  to  lying  with  my  own 
brother ;  and  she  insisted  upon  its  being  impos- 
sible to  bring  him  to  consent  to  my  going  rrom 
him  to  England ;  and  in  this  uncertainty  we 
continued,  not  differing  so  as  to  quarrel,  or  any 
thing  Uke  it ;  but  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  resolve 
what  we  should  do  to  make  up  the  terrible 
iM^eaeh  that  was  before  us. 

At  last  I  resolved  on  a  desperate  course,  and 
told  my  mother  my  resolution,  viz.  that  in  short, 
I  would  tell  htm  of  it  myself.  My  mother  was 
frightened  to  the  last  degree  at  the  vcrv  thoughts 
of  it ;  but  I  bid  her  be  easy,  told  her  I  would  do 
it  gradaally  and  softly,  and  with  all  the  art  and 
good  humour  I  was  mistress  off,  and  time  it  also 
as  wen  as  I  could,  taking  him  in  good  humour 
too :  I  told  her  I  did  not  Question  but  if  I  could 
be  hypocrite  enough  to  feign  more  affection  to 
him  than  I  really  had,  I  should  succeed  in  all 
my  designs,  and  we  might  part  by  consent,  and 
with  a  good  agreement,  for  I  might  love  him 
well  enough  for  a  brother,  though  I  could  not 
for  a  hmband. 

All  this  while  he  lay  at  my  mother  to  find  out, 
if  poasible,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  dread- 
ftil  expression  of  mine,  as  he  called  It,  I  men- 
tiooed  before ;  namely,  that  I  was  not  bis  lawful 
wi£e,  nor  my  children  his  legal  children:  my 
mother  put  him  off,  told  him  she  could  bring  me 
to  BO  explanations,  but  found  there  was  some- 
thing that  disturbed  me  verv  much,  and  she 
hoped  she  should  get  it  out  of  mc  in  time,  and 
in  the  meantime  recommended  to  him  earnestly 
to  use  me  more  tenderly,  and  win  me  with  his 
asaal  jpod  carriage ;  told  him  of  his  terrifying 
and  ai&igfating  me  with  his  threats  of  sending  me 
to  a  madhouse,  and  the  like,  and  advised  him 
not  to  make  a  woman  desperate  on  any  account 
whatever. 

He  promised  her  to  soften  his  behaviour,  and 
bid  her  assure  me  that  he  loved  me  as  well  as 
ever,  and  that  he  had  no  such  design  as  that  of 
seodioff  me  to  a  madhouse,  whatever  he  might 
say  in  his  passion ;  also  he  desired  my  mother  to 
ose  the  same  persuasions  to  me  too,  that  our 
affection  might  be  renewed,  and  we  might  live 
together  in  a  good  understanding  as  we  used 
to  do. 

1  Ibond  the  effects  of  this  treaty  presently ; 
ay  husband's  conduct  was  immediately  altered- 


and  he  was  quite  another  man  to  me ;  nothing 
could  be  kinder  and  more  obliging  than  he  was 
to  me  upon  all  occasions ;  and  I  could  do  no  less 
than  miuie  some  return  to  it,  which  I  did  as  well 
as  I  could ;  but  it  was  but  in  an  awkward  man- 
ner at  best,  for  nothing  was  more  fnghtfbl  to 
me  than  his  caresses,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
being  with  child  again  by  him,  was  ready  to  throw 
me  Into  fits ;  and  this  made  me  see  that  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  of  breaking  the  case 
to  him  without  any  more  delay,  which  however 
I  did  with  oil  the  caution  and  reserve  imagin- 
able. 

He  had  continued  his  altered  carriage  to  me 
near  a  month,  and  we  began  to  live  a  new  kind 
of  life  with  one  another ;  and  could  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  to  have  gone  on  with  it,  I  believe  it 
might  have  continued  as  long  as  we  continued 
alive  together.  One  evening  as  we  were  sitting 
and  talking  very  friendly  together  under  a  little 
awning,  which  served  us  as  an  arbour,  at  the  en- 
trance from  our  house  into  the  garden,  he  was 
in  a  very  pleasant  agreeable  humour,  and  said 
abundance  of  kind  things  to  me,  relating  to  the 
pleasure  of  our  present  good  agreement,  and  the 
disorders  of  our  post  breach,  and  what  a  satis- 
/action  it  was  to  him,  that  we  had  room  to  hope 
we  should  never  have  any  more  of  it 

I  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  told  him  there  was 
nobody  in  the  world  could  be  more  delighted 
than  1  was  in  the  good  agreement  we  had  always 
kept  up,  or  more  Afflicted  with  the  breach  of  it, 
and  should  be  so  still,  but  I  was  sorry  to  tell  him 
that  there  was  an  unhappy  circumstance  in  our 
case,  which  lay  too  close  to  heart,  and  which  I 
knew  not  bow  to  break  to  him,  that  rendered  m] 
part  of  it  very  miserable,  and  took  from  me 
the  comfort  of  the  rest. 

He  importuned  me  to  tell  him  what  it  was ;  I 
told  him  I  could  not  tell  how  to  do  it,  that  while 
it  was  concealed  from  him  I  alone  was  unhappy ; 
but  if  he  knew  it  also  we  should  be  both  so ;  and 
that,  therefore,  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  about  it 
was  the  kindest  thingthat  1  could  do ;  and  it  was  on 
that  account  alone  that  I  kept  a  secret  from  him, 
the  verv  keeping  of  which  1  thought  would  first 
or  last  be  my  destruction. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  his  surprise  at  thhi 
relation,  and  the  double  importunity  which  he 
used  with  me  to  discover  it  to  him.  He  told  me 
I  could  not  be  called  kind  to  him,  nay,  could  not 
be  faithful  to  him  if  I  concealed  it  from  him ;  I 
told  him  I  thought  so  too,  and  yet  I  could  not 
do  it.  He  went  back  to  what  I  had  said  before 
to  him,  and  told  me  he  hoped  it  did  not  relate  to 
what  I  had  said  in  my  passion  ;  and  that  he  had 
resolved  to  forget  all  that,  as  the  effect  of  a  rash 
provoked  spirit.  I  told  him  I  wished  I  could 
foiget  it  all  too,  but  that  it  was  not  to  be  done ; 
the  impression  was  too  deep,  and  I  could  not  do 
it,  it  was  impossible. 

He  then  told  me  he  was  resolved  not  to  differ 
with  me  in  anything,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
would  importune  me  no  more  about  it,  resolving 
to  acquiesce  in  whatever  1  did  or  said;  only 
begged  I  would  then  agree,*  that  whatever  it  was, 
it  should  no  more  interrupt  our  quiet,  and  our 
mutual  kindness.  « 

This  wa&  the  most  provoking  thing  he  could 
have  said  to  me,  for  I  really  wanted  his  farther 
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importunities,  that  I  might  be  prevaUed  with  to 
bring  out  that  which  indeed  it  was  lilic  death  to 
me  to  conceal ;  so  I  answered  him  plainly,  that  I 
could  not  say  I  was  glad  not  to  be  importuned, 
though  I  could  not  tell  how  to  comply ;  **  but 
come,  my  dear,**  said  I,  *'  what  conditions  will 
you  make  with  me  upon  the  opening  this  af&dr 
to  you  ?*' — **Any  condittona  in  the  world,**  said 
he,  *Hhat  you  can  in  reason  desire  of  me.** 
"  Well,'*  said  I,  "  come,  give  it  me  under  your 
hand,  that  if  you  do  not  find  I  am  in  any  fault, 
or  that  I  am  willingly  concerned  in  the  causes  of 
the  misfortune  tluLt  is  to  follow,  you  will  not 
blame  me,  use  me  thb^wone,  do  me  any  injury, 
or  make  me  the  sufferer  for  that  which  is  not  my 
(kult.** 

"  That,**  says  he,  "  is  the  most  reasonable  de- 
mand in  the  world :  not  to  blame  you  for  that 
which  is  not  your  fault ;  *'  give  me  a  pen  and  ink,** 
says  he;  **so  I  ran  and  fetched  a  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  he  wrote  the  conditions  down  in  the 
very  words  I  had  proposed  it,  and  signed  it  with 
his  name ;  "  well,'*  says  he,  **  what  is  next,  my 
dear?" 

"  Why,**  says  I,  "  the  next  is,  that  you  will  not 
blame  me  for  not  discovering  the  secret  of  it  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  knew  it.'* 

*'  Very  just  again,**  says  he,  "  with  all  my 
heart**  So  lie  wrote  down  that  also,  and  signed 
it 

**  Well,  my  dear,**  says  I,  "  then  I  have  but 
one  condition  more  to  make  with  you,  and  that 
is,  that,  as  there  is  nobody  concerned  in  it  but 
you  and  I,  you  shall  not  discover  it  to  any  person 
in  the  world  except  your  own  mother ;  and  that 
in  all  the  measures  you  shall  take  upon  the  dis- 
covery, as  I  am  equally  concerned  in  it  with  you, 
though  as  innocent  as  yourself,  you  shall  do 
nothing  in  a  passion,  nothing  to  my  prejudice,  or 
to  your  mother's  prejudice,  without  my  know- 
ledge and  consent" 

'This  a  little  amazed  him ;  and  he  wrote  down 
the  words  distinctly,  but  read  them  over  and 
over  before  be  signed  them,  hesitating  at  them 
several  times,  and  repeating  them ;  **  my  mother's 
prejudice  I  and  your  prejudice  I  what  mysterious 
thing  can  this  be?"  However,  at  last,  he  signed 
it 

**  Well,"  savs  I,  "  my  dear,  I  will  ask  no  more 
under  your  hand ;  but  as  you  are  to  bear  the 
nM>st  unexpected  and  surprising  thing  that  per- 
haps ever  befel  any  fomilv  in  the  world,  I  beg 
you  to  promise  me  you  will  receive  it  with  com- 
posure and  a  presence  of  mind  suitable  to  a  man 
of  sense.** 

**  I  will  do  my  utmost,**  says  he ;  **  upon  con- 
dition you  will  keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense, 
for  you  terrify  me  with  all  these  prcliminanes.*' 

"  Well,  then,"  says  I,  "it  is  this,  as  I  told  you 
before  in  a  heat,  that  I  was  not  your  lawful  wife, 
and  that  our  children  were  not  legal  children ; 
so  I  must  let  you  know  now  in  calmness,  and  in 
kindness,  but  with  afl!ictk>n  enough,  that  I  am 
your  own  sister,  and  you  my  own  brother,  and 
that  we  are  both  the  children  of  our  mother  now 
alive,  and  in  the  house,  who  is  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it  in  a  iffanner  not  to  be  denied  or  con- 
tradicted.** 

I  saw  him  turn  pale,  and  look  wild,  and  I  said 
— **  Now,  remember  your  promise,  and  receive 


it  with  presence  of  mind ;  for  who  could  have 
said  more  to  prepare  you  for  it  than  I  have  done  ? 
However,  I  called  a  servant,  and  got  him  a  small 
glass  of  rum,  which  is  the  usual  dram  of  the 
country,  for  he  was  just  fainting  away. 

When  he  was  a  little  recovered  I  said  to  faim, 
'*  This  story  you  may  be  sure  requires  a  long  ex- 
planation, and  therefore  have  patience  and  eom- 
pose  your  mind  to  hear  it  out  and  I  will  make  it 
as  short  as  1  can,  and  with  this  I  told  him  what 
I  thought  was  ne^iful  of  the  fact,  and  partica- 
larly  how  my  mother  came  to  discover  it  to  me 
as  above ;  and  now  my  dear,**  says  I,  "yon  win 
see  reason  for  my  capitulations,  and  tliat  I  neither 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  matter  nor  could  be  so, 
and  that  I  could  know  nothing  of  it  before  now." 

**  I  am  ftillv  satisfied  of  that,"  says  be,  "*  but 
it  is  a  dreadiul  surprise  to  me.  However,  I  know 
a  remedy  that  shall  pot  an  end  to  all  yoiir  diffi- 
culties without  your  going  to  England.** 

**  That  would  be  as  strange,"  said  I,  as  all  the 
rest — ** 

"  No,  no,**  says  he,  **  I  will  make  it  easy ; 
there  is  nobody  in  the  wav  of  it  all  but  myself." 

He  looked  a  little  disordered  when  he  said  this, 
but  1  did  not  apprehend  anything  from  it  at  that 
time,  believing,  as  it  used  to  be  said,  that  they 
who  do  these  things  never  talk  of  them ;  or  that 
they  who  talk  of  such  things  never  do  them. 

But  things  were  not  come  to  their  height  with 
him,  and  I  observed  he  became  pensive  and  me* 
lancholy,  and  in  a  word,  as  I  thought,  a  little 
distempered  in  his  head ;  I  endeavoured  to  talk 
him  into  temper,  and  to  reason  him  into  a  kind 
of  scheme  for  our  government  in  the  affair,  and 
sometimes  h3  would  be  well,  and  talk  with  some 
courage  about  it ;  but  the  weight  of  it  lay  too 
heavy  upon  his  thoughts,  and  in  short,  it  went 
so  far  that  he  made  two  attempts  upon  himsell^ 
and  in  one  of  them  had  actually  strangled  himself, 
and  had  not  his  mother  come  into  the  room  in 
the  very  moment,  he  had  died ;  but  with  the 
help  of  a  negro  servant  she  cut  him  down  and 
recovered  him. 

Things  were  now  come  to  a  lamentable  height 
in  the  family.  My  pity  for  him  now  bmn  to 
revive  that  affection  which  at  first  I  reaUy  had 
fur  him,  and  I  endeavoured  sincerely  by  all  tibe 
kind  carriage  I  could  to  make  up  the  breadi ; 
but  in  short  it  had  gotten  too  great  a  head,  it 

f>reyed  upon  his  spirits  and  it  threw  him  into  a 
ong  lingering  consumption,  though  it  happened  - 
not  to  be  mortal.  In  this  distress  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  as  his  life  was  apparently  de> 
dining,  and  I  might  perhaps  have  married  again 
there  very  much  to  my  advantage ;  it  had  hten 
certainly  my  business  to  have  sUid  in  the  conn- 
try ;  but  my  mind  was  restless  too  and  uneasy ; 
I  hankered  after  coming  to  England  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  me  without  it 

In  short,  by  an  unwearied  importunity  my  fans- 
band,  who  was  apparently  decaying,  as  I  observed, 
was  at  last  prevailed  with,  and  so  my  own  late 
pushing  me  on,  the  way  was  made  clear  for  me, 
and  my  mother  concurring,  I  obtained  a  very 
good  cargo  for  my  coming  to  England. 

When  I  parted  with  my  brother,  for  snch  I 
am  now  to  to  call  him,  we  agreed  that  alter 
arrived*  he  should  pretend  to  have  an  acconnt 
that  I  was  dead  in  England,  and  so  might  many 
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afain  wheo  he  would ;  he  promised  and  engaged 
to  me  to  correspond  with  me  as  a  sister,  and  to 
assist  and  support  me  as  long  as  I  lived ;  and 
that  if  he  died  before  me  he  would  leave  suffi- 
cient to  his  mother  to  take  care  of  me  still  in  the 
name  of  a  sister,  and  he  was  in  some  respect 
careful  of  me  when  he  heard  of  me ;  but  it  was 
10  oddly  managed  that  I  felt  the  disuipointments 
very  scsttibly  afterwards,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its 
time. 

1  came  away  in  the  month  of  August,  after  I 
had  been  eight  years  in  that  oountry,  and  now  a 
new  some  of  misfortunes  attended  me,  which 
perhana   few  women   have   gone  through  the 

We  had  an  indifferent  good  voyage  till  we 
came  jost  upon  the  coast  of  England,  and  where 
we  arrived  in  two-and- thirty  days,  but  were  then 
ruffled  with  two  or  three  storms,  one  of  which 
drove  us  away  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  we 
pot  in  at  Kinsale.  We  remained  there  about 
thirteen  days,  got  some  refreshment  on  shore 
and  put  to  sea  again,  though  we  met  with  very 
bad  weather  again,  in  which  the  ship  sprung  her 
mainmast,  as  they  called  it,  for  I  knew  not  what 
they  meant.  But  we  got  at  last  into  Milford 
Haven,  in  Wales,  where,  though  it  was  remote 
from  our  port,  yet,  having  my  foot  safe  upon 
the  firm  ground  of  my  native  country,  the  Isle 
of  Britain,  I  resolved  to  venture  it  no  more  upon 
the  waters,  which  had  been  so  terrible  to  me,  so 
getting  my  clothes  and  money  on  shore,  with 
my  biUa  of  lading. and  other  papers,  I  resolved  to 
come  for  London  and  leave  the  ship  to  get  her 
port  as  she  could;  the  port  whither  she  was 
bound  was  to  Bristol,  where  my  brother's  chief 
correapoDdent  lived. 

I  got  to  London  in  about  three  weeks,  where 
I  h^rd  a  little  while  after  that  the  ship  was  ar- 
rived in  Bristol,  but  at  the  same  time  had  the 
misfortune  to  know  that  by  the  violent  weather 
she  had  been  in,  and  the  breaking  of  her  main- 
mast, die  had  great  damage  on  board,  and  that 
a  great  part  of  her  cargo  was  spoiled. 

I  had  now  a  new  scene  of  life  upon  my  hands, 
and  a  dreadful  appearance  it  had.  I  was  come 
away  with  a  kind  of  final  farewell  What  I 
brought  with  me  was  indeed  considerable  had  it 
come  safe,  and  by  the  help  of  it  I  might  have 
married  again  tolerably  well ;  but  as  it  was  I 
was  reduced  to  between  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  in  the  whole,  and  this  without  any  hope 
of  recruit  I  was  entirely  without  friends,  nay, 
even  ao  much  as  without  acquaintance,  for  I 
found  it  w^  absolutely  necessary  not  to  revive 
former  acquaintances:  and  as  for  my  subtle 
friend  that  set  me  up  formeriy  for  a  fortune,  she 
was  dead,  and  her  nusbond  also,  as  I  was  in- 
formed upon  sending  a  person,unknown,  to  inquire. 

The  looking  after  my  caiigo  of  goods  soon  after 
obliged  me  to  take  a  journey  to  Bristol,  and 
during  my  attendance  upon  that  aflair  I  took  the 
diversion  of  going  to  the  Bath,  for  as  I  was  still 
far  ficom  being  old,  so  my  humour,  which  was 
always  gay,  continued  so  to  an  extreme;  and 
being  now  as  it  were  a  woman  of  fortune,  though 
I  was  a  woman  without  a  fortune,  I  expected 
something  or  other  might  happen  in  my  way  that 
aoigbt  mend  my  circumstances,  as  had  been  my 
case  before. 


The  Bath  is  a  place  of  gallantry  enough ;  eiu 
pensive  and  full  of  snares :  I  went  thither  in- 
deed in  the  view  of  taking  anything  that  might 
offer ;  but  I  must  do  myself  that  justice  as  to 
protest  I  knew  nothing  amiss,  I  meant  nothing 
but  in  an  honest  way ;  nor  had  I  any  thoughts 
about  me  at  first  that  looked  the  way  which 
afterwards  I  suffered  them  to  be  guided. 

Here  I  stayed  the  whole  latter  season,  as  it 
is  called  there,  and  contracted  some  unhappy 
acquaintance,  which  rather  prompted  the  folUes 
I  feu  afterwards  into  than  fortified  me  against 
them,  i  lived  pleasantly  enough,  kept  good 
company,  that  is  to  say,  gay,  fine  company ;  but 
had  the  discouragement  to  find  this  way  of 
living  sunk  me  exceedingly,  and  that  as  I  had 
no  settled  income,  so  spendins  upon  the  main 
stock  was  but  a  certain  kind  of  bleeding  to 
death,  and  this  gave  me  many  sad  reflections  in 
the  intervals  of  my  other  thoughts.  However  I 
shook  them  off,  and  still  flattered  myself  that 
something  or  other  might  offer  for  my  advantage. 

But  I  was  in  the  wrong  place  for  it ;  I  was 
not  now  at  Redriff,  where,  if  I  had  set  myself 
tolerably  up,  some  honest  sea-captain  or  other 
might  have  talked  with  me  upon  honourable 
terms  of  matrimony.  But  I  was  at  the  Bath, 
where  men  find  a  mistress  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely  look  for  a  wife,  and  consequently  all  the 
particular  a<;quaintance  a  woman  can  expect  to 
make  there  must  have  some  tendency  Uiat  way. 

I  had  spent  the  first  season  well  enough,  for 
though  I  had  contracted  some  acquaintance 
with  a  gentleman  who  came  to  the  Bath  for  his 
diversion,  yet  I  had  entered  into  no  felonious 
treaty,  as  it  might  be  called.  I  had  resisted 
some  casual  offers  of  gallantry,  and  had  managed 
that  way  well  enough ;  I  was  not  wicked  enough 
to  come  into  the  crime  for  the  mere  vice  of  it, 
and  I  had  no  extraordinary  offers  made  me  that 
tempted  me  with  the  main  thing  which  I 
wanted. 

However,  I  went  this  length  the  first  season, 
viz.  I  contracted  on  acquaintance  with  a  woman 
in  whose  house  I  lodged,  who,  though  she  did  not 
keep  an  ill  house,  as  we  call  it,  yet  had  none  of 
the  best  principles  in  herself:  I  had  on  all  occa- 
sions behaved  myself  so  well  as  not  to  get  the 
least  slur  upon  mv  reputation  on  any  account 
whatever,  and  all  the  men  that  I  had  conversed 
with  were  of  so  good  reputation  that  I  had  not 
given  the  least  reflection  by  conversing  with 
them ;  nor  did  any  of  them  seem  to  think  there 
was  room  for  a  wicked  correspondence,  if  they 
had  any  of  them  offered  it ;  yet  there  was  one 
gentleman,  as  above,  who  always  singled  me  out 
for  the  diversion  of  my  company,  as  he  called  it, 
which,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  was  very  agree- 
able to  him,  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  more 

*  *A. 

m  it. 

I  had  many  melancholy  hours  at  the  Bath 
after  all  the  company  was  gone,  for  thoiigh  1 
went  to  Bristol  sometimes  for  the  disposing  faiy 
effects,  and  for  recruits  of  money,  yet  I  chose  to 
come  bock  to  Bath  for  my  residence,  because, 
being  on  good  terms  with  the  woman  in  whose 
house  1  lodged  in  the  summer,  I  found  that 
durinff  the  winter  I  lived  rather  cheaper  there 
than  I  could  do  anywhere  else ;  here,  I  say,  I 
passed  the  winter  as  heavily  as  I  had  passed  the 
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autumn  cheerfully;  but  •having  contracted  a 
nearer  intimacy  with  the  said  woman  in  whose 
house  I  lodged,  I  could  not  avoid  communicating 
to  her  something  of  what  lay  hardest  upon  my 
mind,  and  particularly  the  narrowness  of  my 
circumstances,  and  the  loss  of  my  fortune  by  the 
damage  of  my  goods  by  sea :  I  told  her  also*  that 
1  had  a  good  mother  and  a  brother  in  Virginia 
in  good  circumstances,  and  as  I  had  really 
written  back  to  my  mother  in  particular  to  repre- 
sent my  condition,  and  the  great  loss  I  had  re- 
ceived, which  indeed  came  to  almost  500/.,  so 
did  not  fail  to  let  my  new  fHend  know  that  I 
expected  a  supply  from  thence,  and  so  indeed  1 
did ;  and  as  the  ships  went  from  Bristol  to  York 
river  in  Virginia,  and  back  again  generally  in 
less  time  than  from  London,  and  that  my  bro- 
ther corresponded  chiedy  at  Bristol,  I  thought  it 
was  much  better  for  me  to  wait  here  for  my  re- 
turns than  to  go  London,  where  also  I  had  not 
the  least  acquaintance. 

My  new  friend  appeared  sensibly  affected  with 
my  condition,  and  indeed  was  so  very  kind  as 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  my  living  with  her  to  so 
low  a  price  during  the  winter,  that  she  convinced 
me  she  got  nothing  by  me ;  and  as  for  lodging 
during  the  winter,  1  paid  nothing  at  all. 

When  the  spring  season  came  on  she  conti- 
nued to  be  as  kind  to  me  as  she  could,  and  I 
lodged  with  her  for  a  time,  till  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  do  otherwise ;  she  had  some  persons 
of  character  that  frequently  lodged  in  her  house, 
and  in  particular  the  gentleman  who,  as  I  said, 
singled  me  out  for  his  companion  the  winter 
before ;  and  he  came  down  again  with  another 
gentleman  in  his  company  and  two  servants,  and 
lodged  in  the  same  house  :  I  suspected  that  my 
landlady  had  invited  him  thither,  letting  him 
know  that  I  was  still  with  her,  but  she  dem«d  it, 
and  protested  to  me  that  she  did  not,  and  he 
said  the  same. 

In  a  word,  this  gentleman  came  down  and 
continued  to  single  me  out  for  his  peculiar  confi- 
dence as  well  as  conversation.  He  was  a  com- 
plete gentleman,  that  must  be  confessed,  and  his 
company  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  as  mine,  if 
I  might  believe  him,  was  to  him.  He  made  no 
profession  to  me  but  of  an  extraordinary  respect,- 
and  he  had  such  an  opinion  of  my  virtue  that, 
as  he  often  professed,  he  believed  if  he  should  offer 
anything  else  I  should  reject  him  with  contempt. 
He  soon  understood  from  me  that  I  was  a  widow 
that  had  arrived  at  Bristol  from  Virainia  by  the 
last  ships ;  and  that  I  waited  at  Bath  till  the 
next  Virginia  fleet  should  arrive,  by  which  I  ex- 
pected considerable  effects.  I  understood  by 
nim,  and  by  others  of  him,  that  he  had  a  wife, 
but  that  the  lady  was  distempered  in  her  head, 
and  was  under  the  conduct  of  her  own  relations, 
which  he  consented  to,  to  avoid  any  reflections 
that  might,  as  was  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  he 
cast  on  him  for  mismanaging  her  cure ;  and  in 
the  meantime  he  came  to  Bath  to  (Uvert  his 
thoughts  from  the  disturbance  of  such  a  melan- 
choly circumstance  as  that  was. 

My  landlady,  who  of  her  own  accord  encou- 
raged the  correspondence  on  all  occasions,  gave 
me  an  advantageous  character  of  him,  as  of  a 
man  of  honolir  and  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  a 
great  estate ;  and  indeed  I  had  a  great  deal  of 


reason  to  say  so  of  him  too ;  for  though  «re 
lodged  both  on  a  floor,  and  ho  had  frequently 
come  into  my  chamber,  even  when  I  was  io  bed, 
and  I  also  into  his  when  he  was  in  bed,  yet  he 
never  offered  anything  to  me  farther  than  a  kiaa, 
or  so  much  as  solicited  me  to  anything  till  kuig 
after,  as  you  shall  bear. 

I  frequently  took  notice  to  my  landlady  of  his 
exceeding  modesty,  and  she  again  used  to  tell 
me  she  believed  it  was  so  from  the  beginning. 
However,  she  used  to  tell  me  that  she  thought  I 
ought  to  expect  some  gratification  from  him  Ibr 
my  company,  for  indeed  he  did,  as  it  were*  en- 
gross me,  and  I  was  seldom  from  him. 

I  told  her  I  had  not  given  him  the  least  occa- 
sion to  think  I  wanted  it,  or  that  I  would  accept 
of  it  from  him ;  she  told  me  she  would  take 
that  part  upon  her,  and  she  did  so,  and  managed 
it  so  dexterously,  that  the  first  time  we  were 
together  alone,  after  she  had  talked  with  him, 
he  began  to  inquire  a  little  into  my  circum- 
stances, as  how  1  had  subsisted  myself  since  I 
came  on  shore?  and  whether  I  did  not  want 
money  ? 

I  stood  off  very  boldly ;  I  told  him  that  tboc^h 
my  cargo  of  tobacco  was  damaged,  yet  tliat  it 
was  not  quite  lost ;  that  the  merchant  I  had 
been  consigned  to  had  so  honestly  managed  for 
me  that  I  had  not  wanted ;  and  that  I  hoped, 
with  frugal  management,  I  should  make  it  hold 
out  till  more  should  come,  which  I  expected  by 
the  next  fleet.  That  in  the  meantime  I  had 
retrenched  my  expenses,  and  whereas  I  kept  a 
maid  last  season,  now  I  lived  without;  and 
whereas  I  had  a  chamber  and  a  dining-room  then 
on  the  first  floor,  as  he  knew,  I  now  had  but  one 
room  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  and  the  like ;  but  I 
live,  said  I,  as  well  satisfied  now  as  I  did  then  ; 
adding,  that  his  company  had  been  a  means  to 
make  me  live  much  more  cheerfully  than  other- 
wise I  should  have  done,  for  which  I  was  much 
obliged  to  him  ;  and  so  I  put  off  all  room  for  any 
offer  for  the  present.  However,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  attacked  me  again,  and  told  me  he 
found  that  I  was  backward  to  trust  him  with  the 
secret  of  my  circumstances,  which  he  was  sony 
for ;  assuring  me  that  he  inquired  into  it  with 
no  design  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  but  merely 
to  assist  me,  if  tnere  was  any  occasion ;  but 
since  I  would  not  own  myself  to  stand  in  need  of 
any  assistance,  he  had  but  one  thing  more  to 
desire  of  me,  and  that  was,  that  I  would  promise 
him  that  when  I  was  any  way  straightened,  or 
like  to  be  so,  I  would  frankly  tell  him  of  it,  and 
that  I  would  make  use  of  him  with  the  same 
freedom  that  he  made  the  offer,  adding,  that  I 
should  always  find  I  had  a  true  friend,  though 
perhaps  I  was  afraid  to  trust  him. 

I  omitted  nothing  that  was  fit  to  be  said  by 
one  infinitely  oblig^,  to  let  him  know  that  I 
had  a  due  sense  of  his  kindness ;  and  indeed,  from 
that  time,  1  did  not  appear  so  much  reserved  to 
him  as  I  had  done  before,  though  still  within  the 
bounds  of  the  strictest  virtue  on  both  sides ;  but 
how  free  soever  our  conversation  was,  1  could 
not  arrive  at  that  sort  of  freedom  which  be  de- 
sired, viz.  to  tell  him  I  wanted  money,  though  I 
was  secretly  very  glad  of  his  offer. 

Some  weeks  pa^ed  after  this,  and  still  I  never 
asked  him  for  money ;  when  my  landUidy«  a  ciii»- 
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bbig  crettture,  who  had  often  pressed  me  to  it , 
but  found  that  I  conld  not  do  it,  makes  a  story 
of  her  own  inventing,  and  comes  in  bluntly  to 
me  when  we  were  together. 

**  O  widow,"  said  she,  '*  1  have  oad  news  to  tell 
you  this  morning.** 

"  What  is  that,*'  said  I,  <*  are  the  Virginia 
ships  taken  by  the  French?**  for  that  was  my 
fear. 

"  No,  no,**  says  she,  **  but  the  man  you  sent  to 
Bristol  yesterday  for  money  is  come  back,  and 
says  he  has  brought  you  none." 

Now  I  could  by  no  means  like  her  project : 
1  thought  it  looked  too  moch  like  prompting 
him,  which  indeed  he  did  not  want,  and  I  saw 
dearly  that  I  should  lose  nothing  by  being  back- 
ward to  ask,  so  I  took  her  up  short ; "  I  can't  ima- 
gine why  he  should  say  so  to  you,"  said  1,  "  for  I 
assure  you  he  brought  me  all  the  money  I  sent 
him  for,  and  here  it  is,'*  sdid  I,  pulling  out  my 
purse  with  about  twelve  guineas  in  it,  and  added, 
"  I  intend  you  shall  have  most  of  it  by  and  by." 

He  seemed  displeased  a  little  at  her  talking  as 
she  did  at  first,  as  well  as  T,  taking  it  as  I  fancied 
he  would,  as  something  forward  of  her ;  but  when 
he  saw  me  give  such  an  answer,  he  came  imme- 
diately to  himself  again.  The  next  morning  we 
talked  of  it  again,  when  I  found  he  was  fully  sa- 
tisfied ;  and  smiling  said,  he  hoped  I  would  not 
want  money  and  not  tell  him  of  it,  and  I  had 
promised  him  otherwise.  I  told  him  I  had  been 
very  mnch  dissatisfied  at  my  landlady*s  talking 
so  publicly  the  day  before  of  what  she  had 
nothing  to  do  vrith ;  but  I  supposed  she  wanted 
what  1  owed  her,  which  was  about  eight  guineas, 
which  I  had  resolved  to  give  her,  and  had  ac- 
cordiogly  given  it  her  the  same  night  she  talked 
so  foolishly. 

He  was  in  a  mighty  good  humour  when  he 
beard  me  say  f  had  paid  her,  and  it  went  off 
into  some  other  discourse  at  that  time ;  but  the 
next  morning  having  heard  me  up  about  my 
room  before  him,  he  called  to  me,  and  I  answer- 
ing, he  asked  me  to  come  into  his  chamber.  He 
was  in  bed  when  I  came  in,  and  he  made  me 
come  and  sit  down  on  his  bed-side,  for  he  said  he 
bad  something  to  say  to  mc  which  was  of  some 
moment.  After  some  very  kind  expressions,  he 
asked  mo  if  I  would  be  very  honest  to  him,  and 
give  a  sincere  answer  to  one  thing  he  would  de- 
dre  of  me. 

After  some  little  cavil  with  him  at  the  word 
sinoere,  and  asking  him  if  I  had  ever  given  him 
any  answers  which  were  not  sincere,  I  promised 
him  I  would ;  why  then  his  request  was,  he  said, 
to  let  him  see  my  purse ;  I  immediately  put  my 
hand  into  my  pocket,  and  laughing  at  him,  pulled 
it  out,  and  there  was  in  it  three  guineas  and  a 
half ;  then  he  asked  me  if  tliere  was  all  the  money 
1  had  ?  I  told  him  no,  laughing  again,  not  by  a 
great  deal. 

Well  then,  he  said,  he  would  have  me  promise 
to  go  and  fetch  him  all  the  money  I  had,  every 
farthing.  I  told  him  I  would,  and  I  went  into 
my  chamber,  and  fetched  him  a  little  private 
drawer,  where  I  had  about  six  guineas  more,  and 
some  silver,  and  threw  it  down  upon  the  bed,  and 
told  him  there  was  all  my  wealth,  honestly  to  a 
shilUng.  He  looked  a  little  at  it,  but  did  not  tell 
it,  and  bndcfled  it  all  into  the  drawer  again,  and 


i  reaching  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a  key,  and  bid 
me  then  open  a  little  walnut-tree  box  he  had 

;  upon  the  table,  and  bring  him  such  a  drawer, 
which  I  did,  in  which  drawer  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  money  In  gold,  I  believe  near  two  hundred 
guineas,  but  I  knew  not  how  much.  He  took  the 
drawer,  and  taking  my  hand,  made  me  put  it  in, 
and  take  a  whole  handful ;  I  was  backward  at 
that,  but  he  held  my  hand  hard  in  his  hand,  and 
put  it  into  the  drawer,  and  mode  me  take  out  as 
many  guineas  almost  as  I  could  well  take  up  at 
once. 

When  I  had  done  so  he  made  me  put  them 
into  my  lap,  and  took  my  little  drawer,  and  poured 
out  all  my  own  money  among  his,  and  bad  me 
get  me  gone,  and  carry  it  all  home  into  my  own 
chamber. 

I  relate  this  story  the  more  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  good  humour  there  was  in  it,  and  to 
show  the  temper  with  which  we  conversed.  It 
was  not  long  after  this,  but  he  began  every  day 
to  find  fault  with  my  clothes,  with  my  laces,  and 
head-dresses ;  and,  in  a  word,  pressed  mc  to  buy 
better,  which  by  the  way  I  was  willing  enough  to 
do,  though  I  did  not  seem  to  be  so,  for  I  loved 
nothing  in  the  world  better  than  fine  clothes ;  I 
told  him  I  must  housewife  the  money  he  had  lent 
me,  or  else  I  should  nut  be  able  to  pay  him  again. 
He  then  told  me  in  a  few  words,  that  as  he  had  a 
ancere  respect  for  me,  and  knew  my  circum- 
stances, he  had  not  lent  me  that  money,  but 
given  it  me,  and  that  he  thought  I  had  merited  it 
from  him,  by  giving  him  my  company  so  entirely 
as  I  had  done. 

After  this  he  made  me  take  a  maid  and  keep 
house  and  his  friend  that  came  with  him  to  the 
Bath,  being  gone,  he  obliged  me  to  diet  him, 
which  I  did  very  willingly,  believing,  as  it  ap- 
peared, that  I  should  lose  nothing  by  it,  nor  did 
the  woman  of  the  house  fail  to  find  her  account 
in  it  too. 

We  had  lived  thus  near  three  months  when 
the  company  beginning  to  wear  away  at  the  Bath, 
he  talked  of  going  away,  and  fain  he  would  have 
me  to  go  to  London  with  him. 

I  was  not  very  easy  in  that  proposal,  not  know- 
ing  what  posture  I  was  to  live  in  there,  or  how 
he  might  use  me.  But  while  this  was  in  debate 
he  fell  verv  sick  ;  he  had  gone  out  to  a  place  in 
Somersetshire  called  Shepton,  where  he  had  some 
business,  and  was  there  taken  very  ill,  and  so  ill 
that  he  could  not  travel ;  so  he  sent  his  man 
back  to  the  Bath  to  beg  roe  that  I  would  hire 
a  coach  and  come  over  to  him.  Before  he  went 
he  had  left  all  his  mopey  and  other  things  of  va- 
lue with  me,  and  what  to  do  with  them  I  did  not 
know,  but  I  secured  them  as  well  as  1  could,  and 
locked  up  the  lodgings  and  went  to  him,  where 
I  found  him  very  ill  indeed.  I  persuaded  him 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  Bath,  where  there 
was  more  help  and  better  advice  to  be  had. 

He  consented,  and  I  brought  him  to  the  Bath, 
which  was  about  fifteen  miles,  as  I  remember. 
Here  he  continued  very  ill  of  a  fev'er,  and  kept 
his  bed  five  weeks,  all  which  time  I  nursed  him 
and  tended  him  myself,  as  much  and  as  carefully 
as  if  I  hod  been  his  wife.  Indeed  if  I  had  been 
his  wife  I  could  not  have  done  more ;  I  sat  up 
with  him  so  much  and  so  often,  that  at  last  in- 
deed he  would  not  let  me  sit  up  any  longer,  and 


then  I  got  a  pallet  bed  into  his  room  and  lay  in  1 
it  jost  at  his  bed*s  fcet. 

I  was  indeed  sensibly  affected  with  his  condi- 
tion, and  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  sach  a 
friend  as  he  was,  and  was  like  to  be,  to  me,  and  I 
used  to  sit  and  cry  by  him  many  hours  together. 
However,  at  last  he  grew  better,  and  gave  hopes 
that  he  would  recover,  as  indeed  he  &d,  though 
very  slowly. 

Were  it  otherwise  than  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  I  should  not  be  backward  to  disclose  it,  as  it 
is  apparent  I  have  done  in  other  cases  in  this 
account ;  but  I  affirm,  that  through  sJl  the  con- 
versation, abating  the  freedom  of  coming  into 
the  chamber  when  he  or  I  was  in  bed,  and  abating 
the  necessary  offices  of  attending  him  night  and 
day  when  he  was  sick,  there  hwA.  not  passed  the 
least  immodest  word  or  action  between  us.  O  I 
that  it  had  been  so  to  the  last. 

After  some  time  he  gathered  strength,  and  grew 
well  apace,  and  I  would  have  removed  my  pallet 
bed,  but  he  would  not  let  me  till  he  was  able  to 
venture  himself  without  anybody  to  sit  up  with 
him,  and  then  I  removed  to  my  own  chamber. 

He  took  many  occasions  to'  express  his  sense 
of  my  tenderness  and  concern  for  him ;  and  when 
be  grew  quite  well  he  made  me  a  present  of  fifty 
guineas  for  my  care,  and,  as  he  called  it,  for  ha- 
zarding my  life  to  save  his. 

And  now  he  made  deep  protestations  of  a  sin- 
cere, inviolable  affection  for  me ;  but  all  along 
attested  it  to  be  w^ith  the  utmost  reserve  for  my 
virtue,  and  his  own.  I  told  him  I  was  fully  satis- 
fied  of  it ;  he  carried  it  that  length  that  he  pro- 
tested to  me,  that  if  he  was  niAed  in  bed  with 
me,  he  would  as  sacredly  preserve  my  virtue,  as 
he  would  defend  it  if  I  was  assaulted  by  a  ra^ 
visher  ;  I  believed  him,  and  told  him  I  did  so  ; 
but  this  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  he  would,  he  said, 
wait  for  some  opportunity  to  give  me  an  un- 
doubted testimony  of  it. 

It  was  a  great  while  after  this  that  I  had  occa- 
sion, on  my  own  business,  to  go  to  Bristol,  upon 
which  he  hired  me  a  coach,  and  would  go  with 
me,  and  did  so ;  and  now  indeed  our  intimacy  in- 
creased ;  from  Bristol  he  carried  mo  to  Glouces- 
ter, which  was  merely  a  journey  of  pleasure  to 
take  the  air ;  and  here  it  was  our  hap  to  have  no 
lodging  in  the  inn  but  in  one  large  chamber  with 
two  beds  in  it.  The  master  of  the  house  going 
up  with  us  to  show  his  rooms,  and  coming  into 
that  room,  said  very  frankly  to  him—"  Sir,  it  is 
none  of  my  business  to  inquire  whether  the  lady 
be  your  spouse  or  no,  but  if  not,  you  may  lie 
as  honestly  in  these  two  beds  as  if  you  were 
in  two  chambers  ;**  and  with  that  he  pulls  a 
great  curtain  which  drew  quite  across  the  room, 
and  effectually  divided  the  beds.  *'  Well,"  says 
my  friend,  very  readfly,  **  these  beds  will  do,  and 
as  for  the  rest,  we  are  too  near  akin  to  lie 
together,  though  we  may  lodge  near  one  an- 
other ;'*  and  this  put  an  honest  face  on  the  thing 
too.  When  we  came  to  so  to  bed  he  decently 
went  out  of  tho  room  till  I  was  in  bed,  and  then 
went  to  bed  in  the  bed  on  his  own  side  of  the 
room,  but  lay  there  talking  to  me  a  great  while. 

At  last,  repeating  his  usual  saying,  that  he 
could  lie  in  the  bed  naked  with  me  and  not  offer 
me  the  least  injury ;  he  starts  out  of  his  bed — 
**  And  now,  my  dear, "  says  he,  "  you  shall  see  I 


how  just  I  will  be  to  you,  and  that  I  can  keep 
my  word,  and  away  he  comes  to  my  bed." 

I  resisted  a  little,  but  I  must  oonfess  I  sfaoold 
not  have  resisted  him  much,  if  he  had  not  made 
those  promises  at  all ;  so  alter  a  little  straggle, 
as  I  said,  I  lay  still,  and  let  him  come  to  bed ; 
when  he  was  there  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and 
so  I  lay  all  night  with  him,  but  he  bad  no  more 
to  do  with  me,  or  offered  anything  to  me  other 
than  embracing  me,  as  I  say,  in  his  anna,  no, 
not  the  whole  night,  but  rose  up  and  dressed 
him  in  the  morning,  and  left  me  as  innocenft  for 
him  as  I  was  the  day  1  was  i>om. 

This  was  a  surprising  thing  to  me,  and  periiapa 
may  be  so  to  others  who  know  how  the  laws  of 
nature  work ;  for  he  was  a  strong,  vigoroua,  brisk 
person ;  nor  did  he  act  thus  on  a  prtadple  of  re- 
ligion at  all,  but  of  mere  affection  ;  insisting  on 
it,  that  though  I  was  to  him  the  most  agreeable 
woman  in  the  world,  yet  because  he  loved  me  he 
could  not  injure  me. 

I  own  it  was  a  noble  principle ;  but  as  it  was 
what  I  never  understood  before,  so  it  was  to  me 
perfectly  amazing.  We  travelled  the  rest  of  the 
journey  as  we  did  before,  and  came  back  to  the 
Bath,  where,  as  he  had  opportunity  to  come  to 
me  when  he  would,  he  often  repeated  the  mo- 
deration, and  I  frequently  lay  with  him,  and  h«* 
with  me  ;  and  although  all  the  familiarities  be- 
tween man  and  wife  were  common  to  as,  yet  he 
never  once  offered  to  go  any  farther,  and  he 
valued  himself  mucn  upon  it ;  I  do  not  say  that  I 
was  so  wholly  pleased  with  it  as  he  thought  I 
was ;  for  1  own  I  was  much  wickeder  than  he, 
as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

We  lived  thus  near  -  two  years,  only  with  this 
exception,  that  he  went  three  times  to  London 
in  that  time,  and  once  he  continued  there  four 
months ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  he  always  sup- 
plied me  with  money  to  subsist  me  very  hand- 
somely. 

Had  we  continued  thus,  I  confess  we  had  had 
much  to  boast  of;  but,  as  wise  men  say,  it  is  ifl 
venturing  too  near  the  brink  of  a  command,  so 
we  found  it ;  and  here  again  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  own  that  the  first  breach  was  not  on 
his  part ;  it  was  one  night  that  we  were  Sn  bed 
together  warm  and  merry,  and  having  drank,  I 
think  a  little  more  wine  that  night,  both  of  as  than 
usual,  though  not  in  the  least  to  disorder  either 
of  us,  when  after  some  other  follies,  which  1  can- 
not name,  and  being  clasped  close  in  hts  arms,  I 
told  him  ( I  repeat  it  wiUi  shame  and  horror  of 
soul)  that  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  diadiaiige 
htm  of  his  engagement  for  one  night  and  no  more. 

He  took  me  at  my  word  immediately ;  and 
after  that  there  was  no  resisting  him.  Neither, 
indeed,  hud  I  any  mind  to  resist  him  any  more, 
let  what  would  come  of  it. 

Thus  the  government  of  our  virtue  was  broken, 
and  I  exchanged  the  place  of  friend  for  that  un- 
musical, harsh-sounding  title  of  whore.  In  the 
morning  we  were  both  at  our  penitentials.  I 
cried  very  heartily;  he  expressed  himself  very 
sorry ;  but  that  was  all  either  of  us  could  do  at 
that  time:  and  the  way  being  thus  cleared,  and  the 
bars  of  virtue  and  conscience  being  thus  removed, 
we  had  the  less  difficulty  afterwards  to  struggle 
with. 

It  was  but  a  dull  kind  of  conversation  tliat  ws 


>  had  togetlier  for  all  the  rot  of  that  week ;  I 
lodlLed  OQ  Um  with  Uushet ;  and  everj  now  and 
thCB  started  that  nelancholy  objeotion»-^what  if 
I  abonld  be  with  child  now  ?  What  will  become 
of  me  then?  He  enoouraged  rae  by  teliing  me 
that  aa  kfog  as  I  was  tnie  to  him  he  wonld  be  8o 
to  me?  anid  ainoe  it  was  gone  sach  a  length 
(wMch  indeed  he  never  intended),  yet  if  I  was 
wWi  child  he  woold  take  care  of  that  and  of  me 
This  hardened  as  both ;  I  aaured  him  if  I 
with  diild,  I  wookl  die  for  want  of  a  mid- 
wife radher  than  name  him  as  the  felher  of  it ; 
and  he  assnred  me  I  ihould  ncTer  want  if  I  should 
be  with  chlML  These  nntaal  aisnranoes  har- 
dened na  in  the  thing;  and  after  this  we  re- 
peated the  crime  as  often  as  we  pleased,  till  at 
loigth,  as  I  had  feared,  to  it  came  to  pan,  and  I 
was  indeed  with  child. 

After  I  was  sore  it  was  so,  and  I  had  satisfied 
hfan  of  K  too,  we  began  to  tiiink  of  taking  mea- 
sures' for  the  managing  it,  and  I  proposed  trust- 
ing the  secret  to  my  landlady,  and  asking  her 
adriee,  which  he  agreed  to ;  a  woman  (as  I  found) 
who  was  used  to  such  things,  and  made  light  of 
it  She  said  she  knew  it  would  come  to  that  at 
lint,  and  made  us  very  merry  about  it.  As  1 
said  abore,  we  found  her  an  ezperieneed  old  lady 
at  such  work ;  she  undertook  eveiy  thing,  en- 
gaffed  to  procure  a  midwifo  and  nurse ;  to  sa- 
twy  an  Inquiries  ;  and  bring  us  off  with  reputa- 
tioQ,  and  «ie  did  so  very  dexterously  indeed. 

When  I  grew  near  my  time  ahe  desired  m^ 
gentleman  to  go  away  to  London,  or  make  as  if 
he  did  so ;  when  he  was  gone,  die  acquainted 
the  parish  officers  that  there  was  a  lady  ready  to 
lie  hi  at  her  house,  but  that  she  knew  her  hus- 
band very  well,  and  gave  them,  as  she  pretended, 
an  account  of  his  name,  which  she  called  Sir 
Walter  Cleave  ;  telling  them,  that  he  was  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  and  that  she  would  answer 
for  all  inquiries  and  the  tike.  This  satisfied 
the  pmrish  officers  presently,  and  I  lay  in  with 
as  much  credit'  as  I  could  have  done  if  I  bad 
been  my  Lady  Cleave ;  and  was  assisted  in  my 
travail  by  three  or  four  of  the  best  citizens' 
wives  of  Bath,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  however,  made  me  a  little  the 
more  expensive  to  him.  I  often  expressed  my 
concern  to  him  about  it,  but  he  bid  me  not  be 
concerned  at  it 

As  he  had  Aimished  me  very  sufficiently  with 
money  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  my 
lying  in,  I  had  every  thing  very  handsome  about 
me ;  but  I  did  not  affect  to  be  gay  or  extrava- 
gant neither ;  besides,  knowing  my  own  circum- 
stances, and  knowing  the  worid  as  I  have  done, 
and  that  such  kind  of  things  do  not  often  last 
long,  I  took  care  to  lay  up  as  much  money  as  I 
eoold  for  a  wet  day,  as  I  called  it,  making 
fafaa  believe  it  was  aU  spent  upon  the  extraordi- 
■arr  appearance  of  things  in  my  lying-in. 

By  this  means,  and  includtng  what  he  had 
given  me  as  above,  I  had  at  the  end  of  my  lying. 
m  about  two  hundred  guineas  by  me,  including 
also  what  was  left  of  my  own. 

I  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  bov  indeed,  and 
a  charming  child  it  was ;  and  when  he  heard  of  it 
he  wrote  me  a  very  kind  obliging  letter  about  it, 
and  then  told  me  he  thought  it  woukl  look  bet- 
ter  for  me  to  come  away  for  London  as  soon  as  I 


was  up  and  well ;  that  he  had  provided  apart- 
ments for  me  at  Hammersmith,  as  if  I  came 
thither  only  firom  London,  and  that  after  a  little 
while  I  should  go  back  to  the  Bath,  and  he  would 
go  with  me. 

I  liked  this  offer  very  well,  and  accordingly 
hired  a  coach  on  purpose,  and  taking  my  child 
and  a  wet  nurse  to  tend  and  suckle  it,  and  a  maid 
servant  with  me,  away  I  went  for  London. 

He  melme  at  Reading  in  his  own  chariot,  and 
taking  me  into  that,  left  the  servant  and  the 
child  in  the  hired  coach,  and  so  he  brought  me 
to  my  new  lodgings  at  Hammersmith ;  with  which 
I  had  abundance  of  reason  to  be  very  well  pleased, 
for  they  were  very  handsome  roonis»  and  I  was 
venr  well  accommodated. 

And  now  I  was  indeed  in  the  height  of  what  I 
might  call  my  prosperity,  and  I  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  a  wife,  which  however  could  not  be  in 
this  case,  there  was  no  room  for  it ;  and  there- 
fore on  ail  occasions  1  studied  to  save  what  1 
could*  as  I  have  said  lUiove,  against  a  time  of 
scarcity ;  knowing  well  enough  that  such  things  as 
these  do  not  always  continue,  that  men  that  keep 
mistresses  often  change  them,  grow  weary  of  them, 
or  jealous  of  them,  or  something  or  other  hap- 
pens to  make  them  withdraw  their  bounty  ;  and 
sometimes  the  ladies  that  are  thus  well  used  are 
not  oareftil  by  a  prudent  conduct  to  preserve  the 
esteem  of  their  persons,  or  the  nice  article  dT 
their  fidelity,  and  then  they  are  justly  cast  off 
with  contempt 

But  I  was  secured  in  this  point,  for  as  I  had  no 
inclination  to  change,  so  I  had  no  manner  of  ac- 
quaintance in  the  whole  house,  and  so  no  temp- 
tation to  look  any  farther ;  1  kept  no  company 
but  in  the  family  where  I  lodged,  and  with  a 
clergyman's  lady  at  next  door  ;  so  that  when  he 
was  absent  1  visited  nobody,  nor  did  he  ever  find 
me  out  of  my  chamber  or  parlour  whenever  he 
came  down ;  if  I  went  anywhere  to  take  the  air 
it  was  always  with  him. 

The  living  in  this  manner  with  him,  and  his 
with  me,  was  certainly  the  most  undesigned  thing 
in  the  world ;  he  often  protested  to  me,  that 
when  be  became  first  acquainted  with  roe,  and 
even  to  the  very  night  when  we  first  broke  in 
upon  our  rules^  he  never  had  the  least  design  of 
lying  with  me ;  that  he  always  had  a  sincere 
lUffection  for  me,  but  not  the  least  real  inclination 
to  do  what  he  had  done.  I  assured  him  I  never 
suspected  him ;  that  if  I  had,  I  should  not  so 
easdy  have  yielded  to  the  freedoms  which  brought 
it  on,  but  that  it  was  all  a  surprise,  and  was 
owing  to  the  accident  of  our  having  yielded  too 
far  to  our  mutual  inclinations  that  night ;  and 
indeed  I  have  often  observed  since,  and  leave  it 
as  a  caution  to  the  readers  of  this  story,  that 
we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  gratifying  our  incli- 
nations in  loose  and  lewd  freedoms,  lest  we 
find  our  resolutions  of  virtue  foil  us  in  the 
juncture  when  their  assistance  should  be  most 
necessary. 

It  is  true,  and  I  have  confessed  it  before,  that, 
from  the  first  hour  I  began  to  converse  with  him, 
I  resolved  to  let  him  lie  with  me,  if  he  olTered  it ; 
but  it  was  because  I  wanted  his  help  and  assist- 
ance, and  I  knew  no  other  way  of  securing  him 
than  that.  But  when  we  were  that  night  together, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  had  gone  sudi  a  length,  I 
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found  my  weakness ;  the  inclination  was  not  to 
be  resisted,  but  I  was  obliged  to  yield  up  aU  even 
before  he  asked  it. 

However,  he  was  so  just  to  me  that  he  never 
upbraided  me  with  that ;  nor  did  he  ever  express 
the  least  dislike  to  my  conduct  on  any  occasion, 
but  always  protested  he  was  as  much  delighted 
with  my  company  as  he  was  the  first  hour  we 
came  together ;  I  mean  came  together  as  bed- 
fellows. • 

It  is  true  that  he  had  no  wife,  that  is  to  say, 
she  was  no  wife  to  him,  and  so  I  was  in  no  danger 
that  way ;  but  the  just  reflections  of  conscience 
oftentimes  snatch  a  man,  especially  a  man  of 
sense,  from  the  arms  of  a  mistress,  as  it  did  him 
at  last,  though  on  another  occ4sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  I  was  not  without 
secret  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience  for  the 
life  I  led,  and  that  even  in  the  greatest  height  of 
the  satisfaction  I  ever  took,  yet  I  had  a  terrible 
.prospect  of  poverty  and  starving,  which  lay  on 
me  as  a  frightful  spectre,  so  that  there  was  no 
looking  behind  me.  But  as  poverty  brought 
me  into  it,  so  fear  of  poverty  kept  me  in  it,  and  I 
"frequently  resolved  to  leave  it  quite  oflT,  if  I  could 
but  come  to  lay  up  money  enough  to  maintain  me. 
But  these  were  thoughts  of  no  weight,  and 
whenever  he  came  to  me  they  vanished ;  for  his 
company  was  so  delightful  that  there  was  no 
being  melancholy  when  he  was  there.  The  re- 
-flections  were  aU  the  subjects  of  those  hours 
when  I  was  alone. 

r  lived  six  years  fin  this  happy  but  unhappy 
condition,  in-wfaidi  time  I  brought  him  three 
chQdren,  but  only  the  first  of  them  lived  ;  and 
though  I  removed  twice  in  those  six  years,  yet  I 
came  back  the  sixth  year  to  my  first  lodgings  at 
Hammersmith.  Here  ft  was  that  I  was  one 
morning  surprised  with  a  kind  but  melancholy 
letter  ^m  my  gentleman ;  intimating  that  he 
was  very  111,  and  was  afraid  be  should  have  an- 
other fit  of  sickness,  but  that  his  wife's  relations 
"being  in  the  house  with  him.  It  would  not  be 
practicable  to  have  me  with  him,  which,  however, 
he  exprcMed  his  great  dissatlsfiiction  in,  and  that 
he  wished  I  could  be  allowed  to  tend  and  nurse 
iiim  as  I  did  before. 

f  was  very  much  concerned  at  this  account, 
«nd  was  very  impatient  to  know  how  it  was  with 
him.  I  waited  a  fortnight  or  thereabout,  and 
lieutl -nothing,  which  surprised  me,  and  I  began 
to  be  very  uneasy  indeed.  I  think,  I  may  say, 
that  for  the  next  fortnight  I  was  near  to  distracted. 
It  was  my  particular  difficulty,  that  I  did  not 
know  directly  where  he  was ;  for  I  understood 
at  first  he  was  in  the  lodgings  of  his  wife's  mo- 
ther ;  but  having  removed  myself  to  London,  I 
soon  found,  by  the  help  of  the  direction  I  had  for 
writing  mv  letters  to  him,  how  to  inquire  after 
hfm,  and  there  I  found  he  was  at  a  house  in 
Bloomsbury,  whither  he  had,  a  little  before  he 
fell  sick,  removed  his  whole  family  ;  and  that  his 
wife  and  wife's  mother  were  in  the  same  house, 
though  the  wife  was  not  suffered  to  know  tliat 
she  was  in  the  same  house  with  her  husband. 

Here  I  also  soon  understood  that  he  was  at 
the  last  extremity,  which  made  me  almost  at  the 
last  extremity  too,  to  have  a  true  account.  One 
nfgbt  I  had  the  curiosity  to  disguise  myself  as  a 
servant-maid,  in  a  round  cap  and  straw  bonnet. 


and  went  to  the  door,  as  sent  by  a  My  cf  1ri» 
neighbourhood  where  he  lived  before,  and  givftag 
her  master  and  mistress's  sendoe,  I  aakl  I  ws» 
sent  to  know  how  Mr  ■  ■  did,  and  hmr  he 
had  rested  that^nigfat     In  detiverimr  this 


sage  I  got  the  opportunity  1  desired ;  -for, 
ing  with  one  of  tae  maids,  1  held  a  goaslpi  tale 
with  her,  and  heard  all  the  partlenlaim  ef  Ua  A- 
ness,  which  I  foond  was  a  pnurlsiy,  attondad  wMi 
a  congfa  and  fefver.  She  told  me  also  who  w«s 
in  the  house,  and  how  hk  wife  was,  who,  hy  bar 
relation,  they  were  in  hopes  would  raoover  her 
understanding;  but  as  to  the  gentlaaMn  hisMelC 
in  short,  she  told  bm,  the  doctors  said,  there  wm 
very  little  hope  of  him;  that  in  the  waionlmff 
they  thought  he  had  been  dying,  and  that  ha  waa 
but  little  better  then,  for  they  did  not  expeoi  h» 
would  live  over  the  next  night 

This  was  heavy  news  for  me,  and  I  began  now 
to  see  an  end  to  my  prosperity,  and  to  see  thsd 
it  was  well  I  had  played  the  good  housewife,  and 
saved  something  whfle he  was  allve,for  I  haid  n* 
view  of  my  own  living  before  me. 

It  lay  very  heavy  upon  my  mlBd,  too,  that  I 
had  a  son,  a  fine  kyvely  bov,  above  five  yeais  oid» 
and  no  provision  made  for  it,  at  least  that  I  knew  J 
of.  M^h  these  eonsideratkNis,  and  a  sad  heart, 
I  went  home  that  evening,  and  began  to  oast 
with  myself  how  I  should  Mve,  and  in  what  manner 
to  bestow  myself  for  the  resldne  ef  my  life. 

Yon  may  be  sure  I  could  not  rest  wkhonl 
inquiring  very  quickly  what  was  beeome  of  hin ; 
and  not  venturing  to  go  myself,  I  sent  several 
sham  messengers,  till,  after  a  fortnightis  wniltag 
longer,  I  found  there  was  hopes  of  his  lile,thnngE 
he  was  still  very  ill ;  then  I  al>ated  my  scndinr 
any  more  to  the  house,  and  in  some  tfane  after  1 
learnt  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  was  about 
house,  and  then  he  was  abroad  again. 

I  made  no  doubt  then  but  tlmt  I  should  seen 
hear  of  him,  and  began  to  comfort  myself  with  mj 
circumstances  being,  as  I  thought,  recovered ;  hut 
with  much  surprise  and  amazement  I  waHed  near 
two  months  and  heard  nothing  but  that,  hciii^ 
recovered,  he  was  gone  into  the  country  for  the 
air,  and  for  the  better  recovery  after  his  dfelcm- 
per.  After  this  It  was  yet  two  months  more, 
and  then  I  understood  he  was  come  to  his  eity 
house  again,  but  still  I  heard  nothing  from  him. 

I  had  written  several  letters  for  him,  and  di- 
rected them  as  usual,  but  found  two  or  three  of 
them  had  been  called  for,  but  not  the  rest,  I 
wrote  again  in  a  more  pressing  manner  than  ever, 
and  in  one  of  them  let  him  know  that  I  must  bo 
forced  to  wait  on  him  myself^  representing^  my 
circumstances,  the  rent  of  lodgings  to  pay, 
and  the  provision  for  the  child  wanting,  and  my 
own  deplorable  condition,  destitute  of  subsistence 
after  his  most  solemn  engagement  to  take  care 
of  and  provide  for  me.  I  took  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  and  finding  it  lay  at  the  house  near  a 
month,  and  was  not  called  for,  I  found  means  to 
have  the  copy  of  it  put  into  his  own  hands  at  a 
coffee-house,  where  i  had  by  inquiry  found  he 
used  to.  go. 

This  letter  forced  an  answer  from  him,  by  vr&idi, 

though  I  found  I  was  to  be  abandoneu,  yet  I 

found  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  me  some  time  before, 

desiring  me  to  go  down  to  the  Bath  again,  its 

i  contents  I  shall  come  to  presently. 


It  is  troe  that  aok-bedi  are  the  times  when 
sach  conespoodeooe  as  this  is  kwked  on  with  dif- 
fiuent  oountenance,  and  seen  with  other  eyes  than 
we  saw  them  with,  or  than  they  appeared  with  be- 
fore. My  lover  had  been  at  the  fates  of  death,  at 
the  very  brink  of  eternity  $  and  it  seems  had  been 
stmck  with  a  due  remorse,  and  with  sad  reflections 
upon  his  past  life  of  gallantry  and  levity ;  and 
amoQg  the  rest,  this  criminal  correspondence 
with  me,  wliich  was  neither  more  or  less  than  a 
loBK  eontinued  life  of  adultery  had  represented 
itseify  as  it  reaUy  was,  and  not  as  it  had  been 
fomerly  tbonght  by  him  to  be,  and  be  looked 
apon  it  now  with  a  just  and  a  religious  abhor- 


I  oannot  but  ob§erve  aHaa,  and  leave  it  for  the 
direction  of  my  sex  in  such  cases  of  pleasure, 
that  whenever  nncere  repentance  sucoeiKb  such 
a  erime  asthts,  there  never  fiuls  to  attend  a 
hatred  of  the  object;  and  the  more  the  affection 
might  eeem  to  be  before,  the  hatred  will  be  the 
more  in  proportion.  It  will  always  be  so,  indeed 
it  can  be  no  otherwise ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  true 
and  sincere  abhorrence  of  the  offence  and  the 
h>ve  to  the  cause  of  it  remain,  there  wQl  with  an 
ahhorrence  of  the  sin  be  found  a  detestation  of 
ttie  ftilow sinner;  you  can  expect  no  other. 

I  found  it  so  here,  though  good  manners  and 
justice  in  this  gentleman  kept  him  from  carry- 
ing ft  to  any  extreme ;  but  the  short  Ustory  of 
his  part  in  this  aliairwas  thus  ;  he  perceived  by 
ny  mat  letter,  and  by  all  the  rat^  which  he  went 
for  after,  that  I  was  not  gone  to  the  Bath,  and 
tlmt  his  first  letter  had  not  come  to  my  hand, 
opon  which  he  writes  me  this  following : 
''Madam, 

*'  I  am  surprised  that  my  letter,  dated  the  8th 
of  last  montn,  did  not  come  to  your  hand ;  I 
give  you  my  word  it  was  delivered  at  your  lodg- 
ings* and  to  the  hands  of  your  maid. 

**  I  need  not  acquaint  you  with  what  has  been 
my  condition  for  some  time  past,  and  how  I 
have  been  at  the  edge  of  the  grave :  I  am,  by  the 
^onezpected  and  undeserved  merc^  of  heaven,  re- 
stored again.  In  the  condition  I  have  been  in, 
it  cannot  be  strange  to  you  that  our  unhappy 
correspondence  has  not  been  the  least  of  the 
bnrthois  which  lay  upon  my  conscience ;  I  need 
say  no  more,  those  things  thatttust  be  repented 
€4  most  be  also  reformed. 

**  I  wish  you  would  think  of  going  back  to  the 
Bath.  I  inclose  you  here  a  bill  for  50/.  for  clearing 
youTsdf  at  your  lodgings,  and  carrying  yon  down, 
and  hope  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  you  to  add,  that 
on  this  account  only,  and  not  for  any  offence 
given  me  on  your  side,  I  can  see  you  no  more.  I 
will  take  due  care  of  the  child ;  leave  him  where 
he  i%  or  take  bim  with  you,  as  you  please  I 
wiab  you  Hie  like  reflections,  and  that  they  may 
te  to  your  advantage.     I  am,"  &c. 

I  WIS  struck  with  this  letter  as  with  a  thousand 
woundi ;  the  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience 
were  such  as  I  cannot  express,  for  I  was  not 
bHnd  to  my  own  crime ;  and  I  reflected  that  I 
might  with  less  offence  have  continued  with  my 
brother,  and  lived  with  him  as  a  wife,  since  there 
was  no  crime  in  our  marriage  on  that  score, 
neither  of  us  knowing  it 

But  I  never  once  reflected  that  I  was  all  this 
wUle  a  marrted  woman,  a  wife  to  Mr the 


linen  draper,  who,  though  be  had  left  me  by  the 
necessity  of  his  circumstances,  had  no  pow^r  to 
discharge  me  from  the  marriage  contract  which 
was  between  us,  or  to  give  me  a  legal  liberty  to 
marry  again  ;  so  that  I  had  been  no  less  than  a 
whore  and  an  adultress  all  this  while ;  I  then 
reproached  myself  with  the  liberties  1  had  taken, 
and  Ik>w  I  had  been  a  snare  to  this  gentleman, 
and  that,  indeed,  I  was  principal  in  the  crime ; 
that  now  he  was  mercifully  snatched  out  of  the 
gulph  by  a  convincing  work  upon  his  mind,  but 
that  I  was  left  as  ff  I  was  forsaken  of  God*s 
graces  and  abandoned  by  heaven  to  a  continuing 
hk  my  wickedness. 

Under  these  reflections  I  continued  very  pen* 
live  and  sad  for  near  a  month,  and  did  not  go 
down  to  the  Bath,  having  no  indination  to  be 
with  the  woman  who  I  was  with  before ;  lest,  as 
I  thought,  she  should  prompt  me  to  some  wicked 
course  of  life  again,  as  she  had  done  ;  and  be- 
sides, I  was  very  loaUi  she  should  know  I  was  cast 
off  as  above. 

And  now  I  was  greatly  perplexed  about  my 
little  boy ;  it  was  death  to  me  to  part  with  the 
child,  and  yet  when  I  remembered  the  danger  of 
being  one  time  or  other  left  with  him  to  keep, 
without  a  maintenance  to  support  him,  I  then 
resolved  to  leave  him  where  he  was ;  but  then  I 
concluded  also  to  be  near  him  mvself  too,  that 
I  might  have  the  satisfoction  of  seeing  him  with- 
out Uie  care  of  providing  for  him. 

I  sent  my  gentleman  a  short  letter  therefore, 
that  I  had  obeyed  his  orders  hi  all  things  but 
that  of  going  back  to  the  Bath,  which  I  could 
not  think  of  for  many  reasons.  That,  however, 
parting  from  him  was  a  wound  to  me  that  1 
could  never  recover,  and  yet  that  I  was  fully  sa- 
tisfied bis  refiections  were  just,  and  would  be 
very  for  from  desiring  to  obstruct  his  reformation 
or  repentance. 

Then  I  represented  my  own  circumstances 
to  him  in  the  most  moving  terms  that  I  was  able. 
I  told  him  that  that  those  unhappy  distresses 
which  first  moved  him  to  a  generous  and  an 
honest  friendship  for  me,  would,  I  hoped,  move 
him  to  a  little  concern  for  me  now ;  though  the 
criminal  part  of  our  correspondence,  which  I 
believed  neither  of  us  intended  to  fall  into  at  that 
time,  was  broken  off ;  that  I  desired  to  repent  as 
sincerely  as  he  had  done,  but  entreated  him  to 
put  me  in  some  condition,  that  I  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  temptations  which  the  devil  never 
fails  to  excite  us  to,  from  the  frightful  prospect 
of  poverty  and  distress ;  and  if  he  had  the  least 
apprehensions  of  my  being  troublesome  to  him, 
I  begged  he  would  put  me  in  a  posture  to  ko 
back  to  my  mother  in  Virginia,  from  whence  be 
knew  I  came,  and  that  would  put  an  end  to  all 
his  fears  on  that  account  I  concluded,  that  if 
he  would  send  me  fifty  more  to  fodlitato  my 
going  away,  I  would  send  him  back  a  general  re- 
lease, and  would  promise  never  to  disturb  him 
more  with  any  importunities ;  unless  it  were  to 
hear  of  the  well-doing  of  the  child,  who,  if  I  found 
my  mother  living,  and  my  circumstances  able,  I 
would  send  for  to  come  over  to  me,  and  take  him 
also  effectually  off  his  hands. 

This  was,  indeed,  all  a  cheat  thus  for,  viz. 
that  1  had  no  intention  to  go  to  Virginia,  as  the 
account  of  my  former  affairs  there  may  convince 
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anybody  of;  bat  the  baftinees  was  to  get  this  last 
fifty  pounds  of  hiro,  if  possible,  knowing  well 
enough  it  would  be  the  last  penny  I  was  ever  to 
expect. 

However,  the  argument  I  used,  namely,  of 
giving  him  a  general  release,  and  never  troubling 
him  any  mbre,  prevailed  effectually  with  him,  and 
he  sent  me  a  bOl  for  the  money  by  a  person  who 
brought  with  him  a  general  release  for  me  to  sign, 
and  which  I  frankly  signed,  and  received  the 
money ;  and  thus,  though  full  sore  against  my 
will,  a  final  end  was  put  to  this  affair. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  the  nn- 
happy  consequence  of  too  great  freedoms  be> 
tween  persons  situated  as  we  were,  upon  the 
pretence  of  innocent  intentions,  love  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  like ;  for  the  flesh  has  generally  so 
great  a  share  in  those  friendships,  that  it  isgreott 
odds  but  inclination  prevails  at  last  over  the  most 
solemn  resolutions ;  and  that  vice  breaks  in  at 
the  breaehes  of  deeency,  which  really  innocent 
friendship  ought  to  preserve  with  the  greatest 
strictness ;  but  I  leave  the  readers  of  these 
thinn  to  their  own  just  reflections,  which  they 
win  be  more  able  to  make  effectual  than  L  who 
so  soon  forgot  myself,  and  am  therefore  bat  a  very 
Indifferent  monitor. 

I  was  now  a  single  person  again,  as  I  may  call 
myself;  I  was  loosed  from  all  the  obligations  either 
of  wedlock  or  mistress-sbip  in  the  world ;  except 
my  husband  the  linen-draper,  who  I  having  not 
now  heard  from  in  almost  fifteen  years,  nobody 
could  blame  me  for  thinking  myself  entirely  freed 
fit>m. 

I  now  began  to  cast  up  my  accounts ;  I  had 
by  many  letters,  and  much  importunity,  and  with 
the  intercession  of  my  mother  too,  1  bad  a  se- 
cond return  of  some  goods  fivm  my  brother,  as 
I  now  call  him,  in  Virginia,  to  make  up  the  da. 
mage  of  the  cargo  I  brought  away  with  me,  and 
this  too  was  upon  the  condition  of  my  sealing  a 
general  release  to  him,  and  to  send  it  him  by  his 
correspondent  at  Bristol,  which  though  I  thought 
hard  of,  yet  I  was  obliged  to  promise  to  do. 
However,  I  managed  so  well  in  this  case,  that  I 
got  my  goods  away  before  the  release  was  signed, 
and  then  I  always  found  something  or  other  to 
say  to  evade  the  thinr,  and  to  put  off  the  sign- 
ing it  at  all ;  till  at  length  I  pretended  I  must 
write  to  my  urother,  and  have  his  answer,  be* 
fore  I  could  do  it. 

Including  this  recruit,  and  before  I  got  the 
last  fifty,  f  found  my  strength  to  amount,  put 
all  together,  to  about  400^,  so  that  with  that  I 
had  above  450^.  I  had  saved  about  100/.  more, 
but  I  met  with  a  disaster  with  that,  which  was 
this,  that  a  goldsmith  in  whose  hands  I  had 
trusted  it,  broke,  so  I  lost  70/.  of  my  money, 
the  man's  composition  not  making  above  dCML 
out  of  this  lOOL  I  had  a  little  plate,  but  not 
much,  and  was  well  enough  stocked  for  clothes 
and  linen. 

With  this  stock  I  had  the  world  to  begin 
again ;  but  you  are  to  consider  that  I  was  not 
now  the  same  woman  as  when  I  lived  at  Redriff; 
for  first  of  all  I  was  near  twenty  years  older,  and 
did  not  look  the  better  for  my  age,  nor  for  my 
rambles  to  Virginia  and  back  again ;  and  though  I 
omitted  nothii^  that  might  set  me  out  to  advan- 
tage, except  painting,  for  that  I  never  stooped  to, 


and  hod  pride  t:notigfa  to  think  that  I  did  not 
want  it,  yet  there  wonld  always  be  some  dif- 
ference seen  between  five  and  twenty  and  two 
and  forty. 

I  cast  about  innumerable  ways  for  ray  future 
state  of  Hfe,  and  began  to  consider  very  seriously 
what  I  should  do,  but  nothing  offered  ;  I  took 
care  to  make  the  world  take  me  for  something 
more  than  I  was,  and  had  it  given  out  that  I 
was  a  fortune,  and  that  my  estate  was  in  my  own 
hands,  the  l«it  of  which  was  very  true,  tlie  first 
of  it  was  as  above.  I  had  no  acquaintance, 
which  was  one  of  my  worst  misfortunes,  and  the 
consequence  of  that  was,  I  had  no  adviser,  at 
least  who  could  advise  and  assist  together ;  and 
above  all,  I  had  nobody^towhom  I  could  in  confi- 
dence commit  the  secret  of  any  circumstances  to, 
and  could  depend  upon  for  their  secresy  and  fide- 
lity; and  1  found  by  experience,  tiiat  to  be 
friendless  is  the  worst  condition,  next  to  being  in 
want,  that  a  woman  can  be  reduced  to.  I  way  a 
woman,  because  it  is  evident  men  can  be  their 
own  advisers  and  their  own  directors,  and  know 
how  to  work  themselves  out  of  dfficulties  and 
into  business  better  than  women ;  but  if  a  wo- 
man has  no  friend  to  communicate  her  afikirs  to, 
and  to  advise  and  assist  her,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
she  is  undone ;  nay,  and  Uie  more  money  she 
has  the  more  danger  she  is  in  of  being  wronged 
and  deceived ;  and  this  was  my  case  in  the 
affair  of  the  hundred  pounds  whidi  I  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  goldsmith  as  above,  whose  credit,  it 
seems,  was  upon  the  ebb  before ;  but  I  that  had 
no  knowledge  of  things,  and  nobody  to  consult 
with,  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  so  lost  my  money. 

When  a  woman  is  thus  left  desolate  and  void  of 
council,  she  is  just  like  a  bag  of  money  or  a  jewel 
dropped  on  the  highway,  which  is  a  prey  to  the 
next  comer.  If  a  man  of  virtue  and  upright 
principles  happens  to  find  it,  he  will  have  it 
cried,  and  the  owner  may  come  to  bear  of  it 
again ;  but  how  many  times  shall  such  a  thing 
ful  into  the  hands  that  will  make  no  semple  of 
seizing  it  for  their  own,  to  once  that  it  ahaD 
come  into  good  hands  ? 

Tills  was  evidently  my  case,  for  I  was  now  a 
loose  unguided  creature,  and  had  no  heto,  no 
assistance,  no  guide  for  my  conduct  I  knew 
what  I  aimed  at,  and  what  I  wanted,  but  knew 
nothing  how  to  pursue  the  end  by  direct  means. 
[  wanted  to  be  placed  in  a  settled  state  of  Uving, 
and  had  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  sober  good 
husband  I  should  have  been  as  folthtul  and  true 
a  wife  to  him  as  virtue  itself  could  have  formed. 
If  I  had  been  otherwise,  the  vice  came  In  lUways  "t  ^ 
at  the  door  of  necessity,  not  at  the  door  of  incli- 
nation ;  and  I  understood  too  well,  by  the  want 
of  it,  what  the  value  of  a  settled  lifo  was,  to  do 
any  thing  to  forfeit  the  felicity  of  it ;  nay,  I 
should  have  made  the  better  wife  for  all  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  passed  through,  by  a  great  deal; 
nor  did  I,  in  any  of  the  times  that  I  had  been  a 
wife,  give  my  husbands  the  least  uneasiness  on  I 
account  of  my  behaviour. 

But  all  this  was  nothing,  I  found  no  encourag- 
ing prospect;  I  waited;  I  lived  r^gulariy,  and 
with  as  much  frugality  as  became  my  circam- 
stances,  but  nothing  ofljered ;  nothing  presented* 
and  the  main  stock  wasted  apace,  and  what  to 
do  I  knew  not ;  the  terror  of  approaddngpoTerty 
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lay  hard  upon  my  spiriti.  I  had  some  money, 
jot  where  to  place  it  I  knew  not,  nor  would  the 
intereat  of  it  maintain  me,  at  least  not  in  London. 

At  leo^^  a  new  scene  opened.  There  was  (n 
the  house  where  I  lodged  a  north  countrywoman 
that  ptssed  for  a  gentlewoman,  and  nothing  was 
more  freqaent  m  her  discourse  than  her  account 
of  die  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  easv  way 
of  Uvmg  in  her  country ;  how  plentiful  and  how 
cheap  cTerything  was ;  what  good  company  they 
kept,  and  the  like;  till  at  last  I  told  her  she 
almost  tempted  me  to  go  and  five  in  her  coun« 
try,  for  I  tiiat  was  a  widow,  thousrh  I  had  suffi- 
dent  to  Hve  on,  yet  had  no  way  of  increasing  it, 
and  that  London  was  an  expensive  and  extrava- 
gant  place ;  that  I  found  I  could  not  Mve  here 
under  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  unless  I  kept 
no  eompany,  no  servant,  made  no  appearance, 
and  buried  myself  In  privacy,  as  if  I  was  obliged 
to  it  by  necessity. 

I  should  have  observed,  that  she  was  always 
made  to  believe,  as  everybody  else  was,  that  I 
was  a  great  fortune,  or  at  least  that  I  had 
9000L  or  4000t,  if  not  more,  and  all  in  my 
own  haiMls;  and  she  was  mighty  sweet  upon 
me  when  she  thought  me  inclined  in  the  least  to 
CO  into  her  country.  8he  said  she  had  a  sister 
Rved  near  Liverpool,  that  her  brother  was  a 
ooosiderable  gentleman  there,  and  had  a  great 
estate  also  in  Ireland ;  that  she  would  go  down 
there  in  about  two  months,  and  if  1  would  give 
her  my  company  thither,  I  should  be  as  welcome 
as  herself  for  a  month  or  more,  as  I  pleased,  till 
I  diould  see  how  I  liked  the  country ;  and  if  I 
tlionght  fit  to  live  there,  she  would  undertake 
they  would  take  care,  though  they  did  not  enter- 
tain lodgers  themselves,  to  recommend  me  to 
some  agreeable  DEunily,  where  I  should  be  placed 
to  my  eonten 

U  this  woman  had  known  my  real  circum- 
ataaces,  she  would  never  have  laid  so  manv 
snares,  and  taken  so  many  weary  stops,  to  catoh 
a  poor  desolate  creature  that  was  eood  for  little 
when  it  was  caught ;  and,  indeed,  I,  whose  case 
was  dmoat  de^rate,  and  thought  I  could  not 
be  mu<di  worse,  was  not  very  anxious  about 
what  might  befall  me,  provided  they  did  me  no 
peraoaal  injury ;  so  I  suffered  myself,  though  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  invitation,  and  great  pro- 
fesaiona  of  sincere  friendship  and  real  kindness,  I 
say  I  sttflered  myself  to  be  prevaQed  upon  to  go 
with  her,  and  accordingly  I  packed  up  my  bag- 
gage, and  put  myself  in  a  posture  for  a  journey, 
I  did  not  absolutely  know  whither  I  was 
to  go. 

And  now  I  foimd  myself  in  great  distress; 
what  little  I  had  in  the  world  was  all  in  money, 
except  as  before,  a  little  plate,  some  linen,  and 
my  dothes ;  as  for  household  stuff  I  had  little  or 
none,  for  I  had  lived  always  in  lodgings ;  but  I 
had  not  one  fiiend  in  the  world  with  whom  to 
tmat  that  Httle  1  had,  or  to  direct  me  how  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  this  perplexed  me  night  and 
day.  I  thoi^^t  of  the  bank  and  of  the  other 
eooipanies  in  London,  but  I  had  no  friend  to 
ceiaBtft  the  management  of  it  to ;  and  to  keep 
and  carry  about  with  me  bank  bills,  tallies,  orders, 
iDd  sa^  things,  I  looked  upon  it  as  unsafe ;  that 
if  they  were  lost  my  money  was  lost,  and  then  I 
and,  on  the  other  hand.  I  might  be 
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robbed,  and  perhaps  murdered,  in  a  strange  place 
for  them.  This  perplexed  me  strangely,  and 
what  to  do  I  knew  not. 

It  came  into  my  thoughts  one  morning  that  I 
would  go  to  the  bank  myself,  where  I  had  often 
been  to  receive  the  interest  of  some  bills  I  had, 
which  had  interest  payable  on  them,  and  where 
I  had  found  the  clerk,  to  whom  I  applied  myself, 
very  honest  and  just  to  me,  and  particularly  so 
fair  one  time,  that  when  I  had  mis-told  my 
money  and  token  less  than  my  due,  and  was 
coming  away,  he  set  me  to  rights  and  gave  me 
the  rest,  which  he  might  have  put  into  his  own 
pocket 

I  went  to  him  and  represented  my  case  very 
plainly,  and  asked  if  he  would  trouble  himself  to 
be  my  adviser,  who  was  a  poor  friendless  widow 
and  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  told  me,  if  I 
desired  his  opinion  of  anything  within  the  reach 
of  his  business,  he  would  do  h&  endeavours  that 
I  should  not  be  wronged,  but  that  he  would  also 
help  me  to  a  good  sober  person  who  was  a  grave 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
such  business  too,  though  not  in  their  house, 
whose  judgment  was  good,  and  whose  honesty  1 
might  depend  upon ;  **  for,**  added  he,  **  I  will 
answer  for  him,  and  for  every  step  he  takes ;  if 
he  wrongs  you,  madam,  of  one  farthing,  it  shall 
Ue  at  my  door ;  I  will  make  it  good ;  and  he 
delights  to  assist  people  in  such  cases ;  he  does 
it  as  an  act  of  charity." 

I  was  a  little  at  a  stand  at  this  discourse,  but 
after  some  pause  I  told  him  1  had  rather  have 
depended  upon  him,  because  I  had  found  him 
honest ;  but  if  that  could  not  be,  I  would  teke 
his  recommendation  sooner  than  any  one  else. 
*'  1  dare  say,  madam,"  says  he,  **  that  you  will  be 
as  well  satisfied  with  my  friend  as  with  me.*^ 
It  seems  he  bad  his  hands  fhll  of  the  business  of 
the  bank.  I  had  engaged  to  meddle  with  no 
other  business  than-that  of  his  office.  Ho  added, 
that  his  friend  should  take  nothmg  off  me  for  bis 
advice  or  assistance,  and  this  indeed  encou- 
raged me  very  much. 

He  appointed  the  same  evening,  after  the  bank 
was  shut  and  business  over,  for  me  to  meet  him 
and  his  friend  ;  and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  I  saw  his 
friend,  and  he  began  but  to  talk  of  the  aflbir,  1 
was  fully  satisfied  that  I  had  a  very  honest  man 
to  deal  with ;  his  countenance  spoke  it,  and  his 
character,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  was  everywhere 
so  good  that  I  had  no  room  for  any  more  doubts 
upon  me. 

After  the  first  meeting,  in  which  I  only  said 
what  I  had  said  before  we  parted,  and  he  ap- 
pointed me  to  come  the  next  day  to  him,  telUng 
me,  I  might  in  the  meantime  satisfy  myself  oi 
him  by  inquiry,  which,  however,  I  know  not  how 
well  to  do,  having  no  acquaintance  myself. 

Accordingly  1  met  him  the  next  day,  when  I 
entered  more  freely  with  him  into  my  case ;  I 
told  him  my  circumstances  at  large ;  tiiat  I  was 
a  widow  come  over  from  America,  perfectly  deso- 
late and  fHendless ;  that  I  had  a  little  money,  and 
but  a  little,  and  1  was  almost  distracted  for  fear 
of  losing  it,  having  no  friend  in  the  world  to 
trust  with  the  management  of  it;  that  I  was 
going  into  the  north  of  England  to  live  cheap, 
that  my  stock  might  not  waste ;  that  I  would 
wilUugly  lodge  my  money  in  the  bank,  but  that 
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I  duFBt  oot  carry  the  bills  about  me,  and  the 
like,  as  above,  and  how  to  oorreipond  about  it, 
or  with  who,  I  knew  oot. 

He  told  me  I  might  lodge  the  money  in  the 
bank  as  an  account,  and  its  being  entered  in  the 
books  would  entitle  me  to  the  money  at  any 
time,  and  if  I  was  in  the  north  I  might  draw  bills 
on  the  cashier,  and  receive  it  when  I  would ;  but 
that  then  it  would  be  esteemed  as  running  cash, 
and  the  bank  would  give  no  interest  for  it ;  that 
I  might  buy  stock  with  it,  and  so  it  would  lie  in 
store  for  me,  but  that  then,  if  I  wanted  to  dispose 
of  it,  I  must  come  up  to  town  on  purpose  to 
transfer  it,  and  even  it  would  be  with  some  diffi- 
culty I  diould  receive  the  half-yearly  dividend, 
unless  I  was  herein  person,  or  had  some  friend  I 
could  trust  with  havmg  the  stock  in  his  name  to 
do  it  for  me,  and  that  would  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  it  as  before ;  and  with  that  he  looked 
hard  at  me  and  smiled  a  little.  At  last,  says  he, 
^  Why  do  you  not  get  a  head  steward,  madam,  that 
may  take  you  and  your  money  together  into 
keeping,  and  then  you  would  have  the  trouble 
taken  off  your  hands  ?** 

**  Ay,  sir,  and  the  money  too  it  may  be,**  said 
I,  "  for  truly  1  find  the  hazard  that  way  is  as 
much  as  it  is  the  other  way  ;**  but  I  remember,  I 
said,  secretly  to  myself  I  wish  you  would  ask  me 
the  question  fairly,  I  would  consider  very  seriously 
on  it  before  I  said  no. 

He  went  on  a  good  way  with  me,  and  I  thought 
once  or  twice  he  was  in  earnest,  but  to  my  real 
affliction,  1  found  at  last  he  had  a  wife;  but 
when  he  owned  he  had  a  wife  he  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  with  some  concern,  that  indeed  he  had 
a  wife  and  no  wife.  I  began  to  think  he  had 
been  in  the  condition  of  my  late  lover,  and  that 
his  wife  had  been  distempered,  or  lunatic,  or  some 
such  thing.  However,  we  had  not  much  more 
discourse  at  that  time,  but  he  told  me  he  was  in 
too  much  hurry  of  business  then,  but  that  if  I 
would  come  home  to  his  house  after  their  busi- 
ness was  over,  he  would  by  that  time  consider 
what  might  be  done  for  me,  to  put  my  affairs  in  a 
posture  of  security.  I  told  him  I  would  come, 
and  desired  to  know  where  he  lived.  He  gave 
me  a  du^ction  in  writing,  and  when  he  gave  it 
me  he  read  it  to  me,  and  said,  **  There  it  is, 
madam,  if  you  dare  trust  yourself  with  me.'* 

"  Yes,  sir,**  said  I,  **  I  believe  I  may  venture 
to  trust  you  with  myselA  for  you  have  a  wife  you 
say,  and  I  do  not  want  a  husband ;  besides,  I 
dare  trust  you  with  my  money,  which  is  all  I 
have  in  the  world,  and  if  that  were  gone,  I  might 
trust  mysdf  anywhere.'* 

He  said  some  things  in  jest  that  were  very 
handsome  and  mannerly,  and  would  have  pleased 
me  very  well  if  they  had  been  in  earnest ;  but 
that  passed  over,  I  took  the  directions,  and  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him  at  his  house  at  seven 
o'clock  the  same  evening. 

When  I  came  he  made  several  proposals  for 
my  placing  my  money  in  the  bank,  in  order  to 
my  having  interest  for  it ;  but  still  some  diffi- 
culty or  other  came  in  the  way,  which  he 
objected  as  not  safe ;  and  I  found  such  a  sincere 
disinterested  honesty  fai  him,  that  1  began  to 
muse  with  myself,  that  I  had  certainly  found  the 
honest  man  i  wanted,  and  that  I  could  never 
put  myself  into  better  hands;   so  I  told  him 


with  a  great  deal  of  franknesa,  that  I  bad 

met  with  man  or  woman  yet  that  I  could  tnitt, 
or  in  whom  I  could  think  myself  safe,  but  that  I 
saw  he  was  so  disinterestedly  concerned  for  mj 
safety,  that  I  said  I  would  freely  trust  him  with 
the  management  of  that  little  1  had,  if  be  wouM 
accept  to  be  steward  for  a  poor  widow  that  4auaid 
give  him  no  salary. 

He  smiled,  and  standing  up  with  great  respect, 
saluted  me.  He  told  me  he  could  not  but  take 
it  very  kindly  that  I  had  so  good  an  opinioo  of 
him;  that  he  would  not  deceive  me;  that  he 
would  do  anythmg  in  his  power  to  serve  me  and 
expect  no  salary ;  but  that  he  could  not  by  any 
means  accept  of  a  trust,  that  it  might  bring  him 
to  be  suspected  of  self-interest,  umI  that  if  I 
should  die  he  might  have  disputes  with  ray 
executors,  which  be  should  be  very  loath  to 
encumber  himself  with. 

1  told  him  if  those  were  all  his  objections  I 
would  soon  remove  them,  and  convinoe  him  thai 
there  was  not  the  least  room  for  any  difficulty ; 
for  that,  first,  as  for  suspecting  him,  if  ewr  1 
should  do  it,  now  was  the  time  to  suspect  him, 
and  not  put  the  trust  into  his  hands,  and  whesi- 
ever  I  did  suspect  him,  he  could  but  throw  it  iip 
then  and  reftise  to  go  any  forther.  Then,  mm  to 
executors,  I  assured  him  I  had  no  heirs,  nor  any 
relations  in  England,  and  I  would  have  neither 
heirs  or  executors  but  himself,  unless  I  should 
alter  my  condition  before  I  died,  and  then  his 
trust  and  trouble  should  cease  together,  which, 
however,  I  had  no  prospect  of  yet ;  but  I  told 
him,  if  I  died  as  I  was,  it  should  be  all  his  own, 
and  he  woukl  deserve  it  by  being  so  foilhful  to 
me  as  I  was  satisfied  he  would  be. 

He  changed  his  countenance  at  this  discourse, 
and  asked  me  how  I  came  to  have  so  much  good 
will  for  him,  and  looking  very  much  pleased, 
said,  he  might  very  lawfully  wUh  he  was  asis^ 
man  for  my  sake. 

I  smiled  and  told  him,  that  as  he  was  not,  my 
offer  could  have  no  des^  upon  him  in  it,  and  to 
wish  as  he  did  was  not  to  be  allowed,  it  was 
criminal  to  his  wife. 

He  told  me  I  was  wrong;  **for,**  says  he, 
**  madam,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  a  wife  and  no 
wife,  and  it  would  be  no  sin  to  me  to  wish  her 
hanged,  if  that  were  all." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  circumstances  that 
way,  sir,**  said  I ;  **  but  it  cannot  be  innocent  to 
wi&  your  wife  dead.** 

**  1  tell  you,**  says  he  again,  "she  is  a  wife 
and  no  wife ;  you  do  not  know  what  I  am*  or 
what  she  is.** 

**That  is  true,**  said  I,  *<sir,  I  do  not  know 
what  you  ore ;  but  I  believe  you  to  be  an  honeal 
man,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  all  my  oonfideooe 
in  you.** 

'•  WeU,  well,**  says  he,  «' and  so  I  am,  I  hope, 
too,  but  I  am  something  else  too,  madam,  for^" 
says  he,  '*  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  a  cuckold, 
and  she  is  a  whore.**  He  spoke  it  in  a  kind  of  a 
jest,  but  it  was  with  such  an  awkward  smile,  that 
1  perceived  it  was  what  stuck  very  dose  to  h*^ 
and  he  looked  dismally  when  he  said  it. 

"  That  alters  tlie  case  indeed,  sir,**  said  H  ^^  aa 

to  that  part  you  were  speaking  of ;  but  a  cocLdld 

you  know  may  be  an  honest  m^,  it  does  not 

I  alter  that  case  at  alL     Besides,  I  think,**  said  ^ 


**iioce  your  wife  is  to  dishonest  to  you,  you  are 
too  hooest  to  her  to  own  her  for  your  wife; 
bat  that,**  said  I,  **  is  what  I  have  nothing  to  do 
Wwh.** 

**  Nay,"  says  he, "  I  do  think  to  clear  my  hands 
of  her,  for,  to  be  plain  with  yon,  madam,**  added 
be,  **  I  am  no  contented  cuckold  neither ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  assure  you  it  provokes  me  to  the 
highest  degree,  but  I  cannot  help  myself;  she 
that  wfll  be  a  whore,  will  he  a  whore." 

I  waived  the  discourse,  and  becan  to  talk  of  my 
bimfaiesa,  but  I  ibund  he  oonld  not  have  done 
with  it,  80  I  let  him  alone,  and  he  went  on  to 
tell  me  an  the  drcnmstances  of  bis  case,  too 
long  to  relate  here  particularly,  that  having  been 
abroad  out  of  England  some  time  before  he  came 
to  the  post  he  was  in,  she  had  had  two  children 
hi  the  meantime  by  an  officer  of  the  army ;  and 
ttmt  when  he  came  to  England,  and,  upon  her 
sabmiasion,  took  her  again,  and  maintained  her 
very  w«Q,  yet  she  ran  away  from  him  with  a 
Ihseo-draper^  apprentice ;  robbed  him  of  what 
she  ooold  come  at,  and  continued  to  live  from  him 
atlD;  "80  that,  madm,**  says  he,  '*she  is  a 
whore  not  by  necessity,  which  is  the  common 
bait  of  your  sex,  but  by  inclination,  and  for  the 
mke  of  the  vice." 

WeD,  I  pitied  him,  and  wished  him  well  rid  of 
her,  and  still  would  have  talked  of  my  business, 
h«t  It  would  not  do ;  at  last  he  looks  steadily  at 
ine,  **  Look  yon,  madam,"  says  he,  **  you  came  to 
ask  advice  of  me,  and  I  will  serve  you  as  faith- 
fully  as  If  you  were  my  own  sister ;  but  I  must 
torn  the  tables,  since  you  oblige  me  to  do  it,  and 
ve  so  friendly  to  me,  and  I  think  I  must  ask 
advice  of  you ;  tell  me  what  must  a  poor  abused 
fellow  do  with  a  whore?  What  can  I  do  to  do 
myself  justice  upon  her?** 

''Alaa!  sfa-,"  says  I,  <Mt  is  a  case  too  nice 
for  me  to  advise  fai,  but  it  seems  she  is  run 
away  from  yon,  so  you  are  rid  of  her  iairiy }  what 
can  you  desire  more?" 

**  Ay,  she  is  gone  hideed,"  said  he,  '*but  I 
am  not  clear  of  her  for  all  that " 

*■  Thars  tme,"  says  I ;  ~  she  may  indeed  run 
yon  into  debt,  but  the  law  has  fiimished  you 
with  methods  to  prevent  that  also  i  you  may  cry 
her  down,  as  they  call  it" 

**  No,  no,"  says  he,  ''that  is  not  the  case;  I 
have  taken  care  of  all  that ,  'tis  not  that  part  I 
apeak  o(  but  I  would  be  rid  of  her,  that  I  might 
marnr  asain." 

«*  Weu,  sir,"  says  I,  *'  then  yon  must  divorce 
her ;  If  yon  can  prove  what  vou  say,  you  may 
certainly  get  that  done,  and  then,  I  suppose, 
joa  are  free." 

"  That  is  very  tedious  and  expensive,"  says 
he. 

"  Wljy,*  says  I,  **  if  you  can  get  any  woman 
yon  like  to  take  your  word,  I  suppose  your  wife 
would  not  dispute  their  liberty  with  you  that  she 
takes  herseU" 

**  Ay,"  says  he,  "  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
bring  an  honest  woman  to  do  that ;  and  for  the 
other  sort,"  says  he,  "  I  have  had  enough  of  her 
to  meddle  with  any  more  whores." 

It  occurred  to  me  presently,  I  would  have 
talien  your  word  with  all  mv  heart,,  if  you  had 
hot  asked  me  the  question ;  but  that  was  to  my- 

";  to  him  I  replied,  **  Why,  you  shut  the  door 


against  any  honest  woman  accepting  you,  for  you 
condemn  all  that  I  should  venture  upon  you  at 
once,  and  conclude,  that  really,  a  woman  that 
takes  you  now,  cannot  be  honest" 

"  Why,"  says  he,  "  I  wish  yon  would  satisfy 
me  that  an  honest  woman  would  take  me,  I 
would  venture  it,"  and  then  turns  short  upon 
me,  "  will  you  take  me,  madam  ?" 

**  That  is  not  a  ftur  question,"  says  I,  *'  after 
what  you  have  said ;  however,  lest  you  should 
think  I  wait  only  for  a  recantation  of  it,  I  shall 
answer  you  plainly,  no,  not  I ;  my  busmess  is  of 
another  kind  with  you,  and  I  did  not  expect  you 
would  have  turned  my  serious  application  to 
you  in  my  own  distracted  case  into  a  comedy." 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  he,  "my  case  is  as  dis- 
tracted as  yours  can  be,  and  I  stand  in  as  much 
need  of  advice  as  you  do,  for  I  think,  if  I  have  not 
relief  somewhere,  I  shall  be  mad  myself,  and  I 
know  not  what  course  to  take,  I  protest  to 
you." 

"  Why,  sir,"  says  I,  "  it  is  easier  to  give  ad- 
vice in  your  case,  much  easier  than  it  is  in 
mine." 

**  Speak  then,"  says  he,  «*  I  beg  of  you,  for 
now  you  encourage  me." 

**  Why,"  says  ^  '*if  your  case  is  so  plain  as 
you  say  it  is,  you  may  be  legally  divorced,  and 
then  you  may  find  honest  women  enough  to  ask 
the  question  of  fairly ;  the  sex  is  not  so  scarce 
that  you  can  want  a  wife," 

•<  Well  then,"  said  he,  "  I  am  fai  earnest,  I  will 
take  your  advice ;  but  shall  1  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion seriously  beforehand?" 

«  Any  question,"  said  1,  *'  but  that  you  did  be- 
fore." 

**  No,  that  answer  will  not  do,"  said  he,  **  for, 
in  short,  that  is  the  question  I  shall  ask." 

**  You  may  ask  what  question  you  please ; 
but  you  have  my  answer  to  that  already.  Be- 
sides, sir,"  said  I,  *'  can  you  think  so  ill  of  me  as 
that  I  would  give  any  answer  to  such  a  question 
beforehand  ?  Can  any  woman  alive  believe  you 
in  earnest,  or  think  you  design  anything  but  to 
banter  her?" 

•<  Well,  wen,"  says  he,  •*  I  do  not  banter  you ; 
I  am  in  earnest :  consider  of  it" 

**  But,  sir,"  says  I,  a  little  gravely,  "  I  came  to 
YOU  about  my  own  business ;  I  bc^  of  you  let  mo 
know  what  you  wOl  advise  me  to  do  ?" 

"  I  will  be  prepared,"  says  he,  "  against  you 
come  again." 

**  Nay,"  says  I,  "yon  have  forbid  my  coming 
any  more." 

*•  Why  so,"  said  he,  and  looked  a  HtUe  sur- 
prised. 

** Because,"  said  I,  "you  cannot  expect  I 
should  visit  you  on  the  account  you  talk  of." 

"  WeQ,"  savs  he,  **  you  shall  promise  me  to 
oome  again,  however,  and  I  will  not  say  any 
more  of  It  tUl  I  have  gotten  the  divorce,  but  I 
desire  you  will  prepare  to  be  better  conditioned 
when  that  is  done,  for  you  shall  be  the  woman, 
or  Iwill  not  be  divorced  at  all.  Why,  I  owe  it 
to  your  unlooked-for  kindness,  if  it  were  to  no- 
thing else,  but  1  have  other  reasons  too.'* 

He  could  not  have  said  anything  in  the  world 
that  pleased  me  better ;  however,  I  knew  that 
the  way  to  secure  him  was  to  stand  off  while  the 
thing  was  so  remote  as  it  appeared  to  be,  and 
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that  ft  was  tine  enough  to  accept  of  ft  when  he 
was  able  to  perform  it ;  so  I  said  very  respectftiUy 
to  him  it  was  time  enough  to  consider  of  these 
things  when  he  was  in  a  condition  to  talk  of 
them  ;  in  the  meantime  I  toM  him  F  was  going 
a  great  way  from  him,  and  he  would  find  objects 
enough  to  please  him  better.  We  broke  off  here 
for  the  present,  and  he  made  ue  promise  him  to 
oomo  again  the  next  day  for  his  resolutions 
upon  my  own  business,  which  after  some  press- 
ing I  did ;  though,  had  he  seen  fiirther  into  me,  I 
wanted  no  pressing  on  that  account. 

I  came  the  next  evening  accordingly,  and 
brought  my  maid  with  me,  to  let  hfm  see  that  I 
kept  a  maid,  but  I  sent  her  away  as  soon  as  I 
was  gone  in.  He  would  have  had  me  let  the 
maid  have  stayed,  but  I  would  not,  but  ordered 
her  to  come  for  me  again  about  nine  o'clock ;  but 
he  forbid  that,  and  told  me  he  would  see  me  safe 
home  himself,  which  I  was  not  very  well  pleased 
with,  supposing  that  he  might  do  that  to  inquire 
into  my  character  and  circumstances. 

However,  I  ventured  that;  for  all  that  the 
people  there  or  thereabout  knew  of  me  was  to 
my  advantage,  and  all  the  character  he  had  of 
me,  after  he  had  inquired,  was,  that  I  was  a 
woman  of  fortune,  and  that  I  was  a  very  modest, 
sober  body  ;  which,  whether  true  or  not  in  the 
main,  yet  you  may  see  how  necessary  it  is  for  idl 
women  who  expect  anything  in  the  world  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  thcar  virtue,  even  when 
perhaps  they  may  have  sacrificed  the  thing  itself. 

I  found,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  had  provided  a  supper  for  me  t  I  found 
also  he  lived  very  handsomely,  and  had  a  house 
very  handsomely  ftimished,  all  which  I  was  re- 
joiced at  indeed,  for  I  looked  upon  it  as  all  my  own. 

We  had  now  a  second  conference  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  the  last  conference.     He  laid 
his  business  very  home  indeed ;  he  protested  his 
affection  to  me,  and  indeed  I  had  no  room  to 
doubt  it     He  declared  that  it  began  from  the 
first  moment  I  talked  with  him,  and  long  before 
I  had  mentioned  leaving  my  eifocts  with  him. 
It  is  no  matter  when  it  begun,  thought  I,  if  it 
will  but  hold  it  will  be  wdl  enouffb.     He  then 
told  me  how  much  the  offer  I  had  made  of 
trusting  him  with  my  effects,  and  leaving  them 
to  him,  had  engaged  him;  so   I  intended  it 
should,  thought  (  but  then  I  thought  you  had 
been  a  single  man  too.     After  we  had  supped,  I 
observed  he  pressed  me  very  hard  to  drink  two 
or  three  glasses  of  wine,  which,  however,  I  de- 
clined ;  but  drank  one  glass  or  two.     He  then 
said  he  had  a  propoeal  to  make  to  me,  wlilch  I 
should  promise  him  I  would  not  take  ill,  If  I 
should  not  grant  it  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would 
make  nodiuonourable  proposal  to  me,  especially 
in  his  own  house ;  and  that  if  it  was  such,  I  de- 
rired  he  would  not  propose  it,  that  I  might  not 
be  obliged  to  offer  any  resentment  to  him  that 
did  not  become  the  respect  I  professed  for  him, 
and,tbe  trust  I  had  placed  in  him  in  coming  to 
his  house ;  and  begged  of  him  he  would  give  me 
leave  to  go  away,  and  accordingly  began  to  put 
on  my  gloves  and  prepare  to  begone,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  I  no  more  intenctod  it  than  he  in- 
tended to  let  me. 

Well,  he  importuned  me  not  to  talk  of  going ; 
he  assured  me  he  liad  do  dishonourable  thinr  in 


his  thoughts  about  me,  and  was  very  br  from 
offering  anything  to  me  that  was  dishonourable* 
and  if  I  thought  so,  he  would  dioose  to  say  no 
more  of  it 

That  part  I  did  not  relish  at  all.  I  told  hiai 
I  was  ready  to  hear  anything  he  had  to  say,  ce- 
pending  that  he  would  say  nothing  unworthy  of 
himself,  or  unfit  for  me  to  hear.  Upon  this  hs 
told  me  his  proposal  was  fUs, — ^tluit  I  woad 
marry  him,  though  he  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
divorce  from  the  whore  his  wife ;  and  to  satisfy 
me  that  he  meant  honourably,  he  would  promise 
not  to  desire  me  to  live  with  him,  or  go  to  bed  to 
him,  tin  the  divorce  was  obtained.  My  heart 
said  yes  to  this  offer  at  first  word,  but  It  was 
neoessarv  to  play  the  hypocrite  a  Kttie  more  with 
him,  so  I  seemed  to  declme  the  motion  with  some 
warmth,  and  beskies  a  Bttle  condemning  the  thii^ 
as  unfeir,  told  him,  that  such  a  propmal  could  be 
of  no  signification,  but  to  entangle  us  boUi  In 
great  dUficulties ;  for  if  he  should  not  at  last 
obtain  the  divorce,  yet  we  could  not  dissolve  the 
marriage,  neither  could  we  proceed  In  It;  so 
that,  tf  he  was  disappointed  in  the  divorce,  I  left 
him  to  consider  what  a  condition  we  should  bdth 
be  in. 

In  short,  I  carried  on  the  argument  against 
this  so  for,  that  I  convinced  him  it  was  not  a 
proposal  that  had  any  sense  in  it  Well,  then,  he 
went  firom  It  to  another,  and  that  was,  that  I 
would  sign  and  seal  a  contract  with  him,  conifl.  ' 
tioning  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  the  divorce  { 
was  obtained,  and  to  be  void  If  he  could  not  ob- 
tahiit 

I  told  him  such  a  thing  was  more  rational 
than  the  other.  But  as  this  was  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  oould  imagine  him  weak  enough  to 
be  in  earnest  in  this  affair,  I  did  not  choose  to  say 
yes  at  first  asking,  I  would  consider  of  it. 

I  played  with  this  lover  as  an  ang^  does 
with  a  trout  I  found  I  had  him  fast  on  the 
hook,  so  I  jested  with  his  new  proposal^  and 
put  him  off.  I  told  him  he  knew  little  of  me, 
and  bade  him  inquire  about  me ;  I  let  him  also 
go  home  with  me  to  my  lodgings,  thou^  I  woukl 
not  ask  him  to  go  fai,  for  I  toM  him  it  was  not 
decent 

In  a  word,  I  ventured  to  avoid  signing  a  contract, 
and  the  reason  why  I  did  it  was,  because  the 
lady  that  had  invited  me  to  go  with  her  into 
Lancashire  insisted  so  positively  upon  it,  and 
promised  me  such  great  fortunes  ana  fine  tbingis 
there,  that  I  was  tempted  to  go  and  try.  "  Per- 
haps," said  I,  '*  I  may  mend  myself  very  much ;" 
and  then  I  made  no  scrapie  of  quitting  my  ho- 
nest citisen,  who  I  was  not  so  mudi  In  love 
with  as  not  to  leave  him  for  a  richer." 

In  a  word,  I  avoided  signing  the  ooDtraet; 
but  told  him  I  would  go  into  the  north,  that  he 
should  know  where  to  write  to  me  on  the  busi- 
ness I  had  entrusted  with  him  ;  that  I  would  give 
him  a  suflicient  pledge  of  my  respect  for  Bm, 
for  I  would  leave  almost  all  I  had  in  the  worid 
in  his  hands ;  and  1  would  thus  for  give  him  my 
word,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  sued  out  a  divorce 
from  his  first  wtfe,  if  he  would  send  me  an  ac- 
count of  it,  I  would  come  up  to  London,  and 
that  then  we  would  talk  seriously  of  the  matter, 
k  was  a  base  design  I  went  with,  that  I  most 
confess,  though  I  was  invited  thither  with  a  dcs^ 
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much  wane  than  miiie  wa%  as  the  loquel  wall 
dticoTer. 

Well,  I  went  with  my  firieiMd»  as  I  called  her,  into 
Lancashire.  All  the  way  we  weDt  she  caressed 
me  with  the  utmost  appeanooe  of  a  siaoerot  un-  i 
dissembled  affection;  treated  me,  except  my' 
coach  hire,  all  the  way;  and  lier brother  brought 
a  gentleman's  coach  to  Warrington  to  receiTe 
OS,  and  we  were  carried  from  thence  to  Liver- 
pool with  as  much  ceremony  as  I  could  desire. 
We  were  also  entertained  at  a  merchant's  house 
in  Liverpool  three  or  four  days  very  handsomely. 
1  forbear  to  tell  his  name,  because  of  what  fol- 
lowed. Then  she  told  me  she  would  carry  me 
to  an  uncle's  house  of  hers,  where  we  should  be 
nobly  entertained.  She  did  so;  her  uncle,  as 
she  called  him,  sent  a  coach  and  four  horses  for 
tts»  and  we  were  carried  near  forty  miles»  I  know 
not  whither. 

We  came,  however,  to  a  gentleman's  seat, 
where  was  a  numerous  family,  a  large  park,  ex- 
traordinary company  indeed,  and  where  she  was 
called  cousin.  I  told  her  if  she  had  resolved  to 
bring  me  into  such  company  as  this,  she  should 
have  let  me  have  prepared  myself,  and  have  fur- 
nished myself  with  better  clothes.  The  ladies 
took  notice  of  that»  and  told  me  very  genteelly, 
they  did  not  value  people  in  their  country  so 
much  by  their  clothes  as  they  did  in  LonooB ; 
that  ft^ir  cousin  had  fully  informed,  them  of 
my  quality,  and  that  I  did  not  want  elothes  to 
set  me  off.  In  short,  they  entertained  me  not 
tike  what  I  was,  but  like  whiat  they  thought  I  had 
been,  namely,  a  widow,  a  lady  of  a  great  for- 
tune. 

Tlie  first  discovery  I  made  here  was,  that  the 
fomHy  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  cousin 
too.  Nothing  in  the  worid  could  behave  better 
to  me»  and  I  bad  all  the  civility  shown  me  that  I 
could  have  had  if  I  had  been  of  their  opinion. 
The  truth  is,  I  had  not  so  much  principle  of  any 
kind  as  to  be  nice  in  point  of  relMon,  and  I  pre- 
sently learned  to  speak  favourably  of  the  Romish 
Church;  particulariy,  I  told  them  I  saw  little 
but  the  prejudice  of  education  in  all  the  differ- 
ences that  were  among  Christians  about  religion  j 
and  if  it  had  so  happened  that  my  father  had  been 
a  Soman  Catholic,  I  doubted  not  that  I  should 
have  been  as  well  pleased  with  their  religion 
as  my  own. 

This  obliged  them  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
as  I  was  besieged  day  and  night  with  good  com- 
pany and  pleasant  discourse,  so  I  had  two  or 
three  old  ladies  that  lay  at  me  on  the  subject  of 
religion  too.  I  was  so  complaisant,  thai  though 
1  would  not  oNapletdy  engage,  yet  I  made  no 
scruple  to  be  present  at  their  mass,  and  to  eon- 
fonn  to  all  their  gestures  as  they  showed  me  the 
pattern ;  but  I  would  not  come  too  cheap,  so 
that  I  only  in  the  main  encouraged  them  to 
expect  I  would  turn  Roman  Catholic  if  I  was 
instructed  in  the  Catholic  doctrine,  as  they 
called  it,  and  so  the  matter  rested. 

I  stayed  here  about  six  weeks ;  and  then  my 
conductor  led  me  back  to  a  country  village 
about  six  mUes  from  Liverpool  where  her  bro-  { 
tlier,  as  she  called  him,  came  to  visit  roe  in  his 
own  chariot^  and  in  a  very  good  figure,  with  two 
footmen  in  a  good  livery,  and  the  next  thing  was 
to  make  love  to  me.    As  it  had  happened  to  me. 


one  would  think  I  could  not  have  been  cheated, 
and,  indeed,  I  thought  so  myself  having  a  safo 
card  at  home,  which  I  resolved  not  to  quit  uidesi 
1  could  mend  myself  very  much.  However,  in 
all  appearance,  this  brother  was  a  match  worth 
listenmgto;  and  the  least  his  estate  was  valued 
at  was  a  thousand  a  year,  but  the  sbter  said  it 
was  worth  fifteen  hunored  a  year,  and  lay  most 
of  it  in  Ireland. 

I,  that  was  a  great  fortune^  and  passed  for  suoh« 
was  above  being  asked  how  much  my  estate  was; 
and  my  folse  friend,  taking  it  upon  a  foolish 
hearsay,  bad  raised  it  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thonssind,  and  by  the  time  she  oame  into  the 
country  she  called  it  fifteen  thousand.  Tlie 
Irishman,  for  such  I  understood  him  to  bo,  was 
stark  mad  at  this  bait  In  short,  he  courtedme, 
made  me  presents^  and  nm  in  debt  like  a  mad- 
man for  the  expenses  of  his  equipage  and  of  Ua 
courtship.  He  had,  to  give  hhn  his  due,  the 
appearance  of  an  extraordinary  fine  gentleman ; 
he  was  tall,  well-shaped,  and  had  an  extraordi- 
nary address;  talked  as  naturally  of  his  park 
and  his  stables,  of  his  horses,  his  game-keepers, 
his  woods,  his  tenants,  and  his  servants,  as  if  we 
had  been  in  the  mansion-house,  and  I  had  seen 
them  all  about  me. 

He  never  so  much  as  asked  me  about  my  for- 
tune or  estate ;  but  he  assured  me  that  when  we 
came  to  Dublin  he  would  jointure  me  in  six  hun- 
dred ponnds  a  year  in  good  land ;  and  that  he 
would  enter  into  a  deed  of  settlement,  or  contract 
here,  for  the  performance  of  it. 

This  was  such  language,  indeed,  as  I  had  not 
been  used  to,  and  I  was  here  beaten  out  of  all 
my  measures.  I  had  a  she  devU  in  my  bosom, 
every  hour  telling  me  bow  great  her  brother 
Uvea  One  time  she  would  come  for  my  orders, 
how  I  would  have  my  coaches  painted  and  how 
lined ;  and  another  time  what  clothes  my  page 
should  wear.  In  short,  my  eyes  were  daasled,  I 
bad  now  lost  my  power  of  saying  no,  and,  to  cut 
the  story  short,  1  consented  to  be  married;  but, 
to  be  the  more  private,  we  were  carried  farther 
into  the  country,  and  married  by  a  Romish 
clergyman,  which  I  was  assured  would  marry 
us  as  effectually  as  a  church  of  England  {par- 
son. 

I  cannot  say  but  I  had  some  refleotions  in  this 
affair,  upon  the  dishonourable  forsaking  n^ 
faithful  citiien ;  who  loved  me  sineerely,  and  who 
was  endeavouring  to  quit  hunself  of  a  scandalous 
whore,  by  whom  be  had  been  indeed  barbarously 
used,  and  promised  himself  infinite  happiness  in  his 
new  choice;  which  choice  was  now  giving  op 
herself  to  another  in  a  manner  almost  as  scan- 
dalous as  hers  could  be. 

But  the  glittering  show  of  a  great  estate^  and 
of  fine  things,  whi«&  the  deceived  oieatnre  that 
was  now  my  deceiver  represented  every  hour  to 
my  Imagination,  hurried  me  away  and  gav«  me 
no  time  to  think  of  London,  or  of  anything  there, 
much  less  of  the  obligation  I  had  to  a  person  of 
infinitely  more  real  merit  than  what  was  now 
before  me. 

But  tifo  thing  wax  doae,  I  was  now  in  the  arms 
of  my  new  spouse,  who  appeared  still  the  same 
as  before;  great  even  to  magnifioenoe,  and 
nothing  less  than  lOOOI.  a  year  could  support 
the  ordinary  equipage  he  appeared  in. 
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After  we  had  been  married  about  a  nontb  be 
bwmn  to  talk  of  my  going  to  Weat  Cheater,  In 
order  to  embark  for  Iraand.  However,  he  did 
not  harry  me»  for  we  stayed  near  three  weeks 
longer,  sod  then  he  sent  to  Chester  for  a  eoach 
to  meet  as  at  the  Blaok  Rook,  as  they  ealled  It, 
over  against  Liverpool.  Thither  we  went  in  a 
ihie  boat  they  call  a  pinnace,  with  six  oars,  his 
servants,  and  horses,  and  baggage  going  in  the 
ferry-boat.  He  made  his  excnse  to  me,  that  he 
had  no  aoqoaintanoe  at  Chester,  bat  he  woald 
go  before  and  get  some  handsome  apartment  Mr 
me  at  a  private  house.  I  asked  him  how  long 
we  should  stay  at  Chester?  He  said,  not  at  all 
any  longer  than  one  night  or  two,  but  he  would 
immedi^lv  hire  a  coach  to  go  to  Holyhead. 
Then  I  told  him  he  should  by  no  means  give 
hfanself  the  trouble  to  get  private  lodgings  for 
one  night  or  two^  for  that  Chester  being  a  great 
place,  1  made  no  doubt  but  that  there  would  be 
very  good  Jnns  and  accommodation  enough ;  so 
we  lodged  at  an  inn  hi  the  West  street,  not  Ur 
firom  the  cathedral,  I  foi^  what  sign  it  was  at 

Here  my  spouse,  talking  of  my  going  to  Ireland, 
asked  me  if  I  had  no  affairs  to  settle  at  London 
before  we  went  off.  I  tokl  liim  no,  not  of  any 
great  consequence,  but  what  might  be  done  as 
well  by  letters  (torn  Dublin.  **  Madam,**  says 
he,  very  respectftiUv,  **  I  suppose  the  greatest  part 
of  your  estate,  whidi  my  sister  tells  me  is  moat 
of  hi  money  in  the  Bank  of  Enghmd,  lies  secure 
enough ;  but  in  case  It  be  reqidred  transferring* 
or  any  way  altering  Its  property,  It  might  be 
necessary  to  go  up  to  Loiidon,  and  settle  those 
things  before  we  went  over. 
'  I  seemed  to  k>ok  strange  at  it.  and  toM  him  I 
knew  not  what  he  meant ;  that  I  had  no  effects 
in  the  Bank  of  England  that  I  knew  oi;  and  I 
hoped  he  could  not  say  that  I  had  ever  told  him 

had. 

**  No,**  he  said. «« I  had  not  told  him  so,  but  his 
sister  had  said  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  lay 
there.  And  I  only  mentioned  it,  my  dear,'*  said 
he,  *'  that  if  there  was  any  occasion  to  settle  it, 
or  order  anything  about  it,  we  might  not  be 
obliged  to  the  haiard  and  trouble  of  another 
voyage  back  again,"  for,  he  added,  that  he  did  not 
care  to  venture  me  too  much  upon  the  sea. 

I  was  surprised  at  this  talk,  and  began  to 
oonskter  very  seriously  what  the  meaning  of  it 
must  be;  aiid  it  presently  occurred  to  me 
that  my  friend,  who  called  him  brother,  had  re- 
presented me  In  ookMin  which  were  not  my  due ; 
and  I  thought,  sinoe  It  was  oome  to  that  pitch, 
that  I  would  know  the  bottom  of  it  before  I  went 
out  of  England,  and  before  I  should  put  myself 
faito  I  knew  not  whose  hands,  in  a  strange 
eoantry. 

Upeo  this  I  caOed  his  sister  Into  my  chamber 
the  neit  momhw,  and  letting  her  know  the  die- 
coofse  her  brother  and  1  had  been  upon  the 
•venfaig  before,  I  oonjuied  her  to  tell  me  what 
she  had  said  to  him,  and  upon  what  foot  it  was 
that  she  hod  made  this  mairiage. 

She  owned  that  she  had  told  him  that  I  was  a 
mat  fortune,  and  said  that  she  was  idd  so  in 
London. 

<«Told  sot**  says  I,  warmly;  *<dld  I  ever  tell 
yoQso?** 

"  No^**  she  said,  <' it  was  true  I  did  not  ten  her  so, 


but  I  had  said  several  times  that  what  I  had 
In  mv  own  disposal** 

"1  did  so,**  returned  I,  rery  quickly  mnd 
hastily,  **  but  I  never  toM  you  I  had  anything 
called  a  fortune  no,  not  that  I  had  IQOL  or  tbe 
value  of  1002.  in  the  worid;  and  how  did  H  con- 
sist with  my  befaig  a  fortune,**  said  t  ''thst 
should  oome  here  into  the  north  of  Et^slnnd 
with  you,  only  upon  the  aceonnt  of  IMng 
cheap?" 

At  these  words,  which  I  spoke  warm,  and 
sighed,  my  husband,  and  her  brother,  as  sfoe 
ddled  him,  came  into  the  room ;  and  I  4fstfT,nl 
him  to  oome  and  sit  down,  for  I  had  someChini^ 
of  moment  to  say  before  them  both,  which  it 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  hear. 

He  looked  a  little  disturbed  at  the  asaui 
with  which  I  seemed  to  speak  it,  and 
sat  down  by  me,  havfaig  first  shut  the  door; 
upon  which  I  began,  for  1  was  very  madi  pro- 
voked, and  turning  myself  to  him, 

**  I  am  afraid,"  says  I,  «my  dear,"  for  I  apoko 
with  kindness  on  his  skle,  '*that  you  hwerm  a 
very  great  abuse  put  upon  you,  and  an  injiiry 
done  you  never  to  be  repaired,  in  your  mairjnig 
me,  whkh,  however,  as  I  have  had  no  hand  In 
it,  I  desire  I  may  be  fairly  acquitted  of  It ;  smI 
that  the  blame  may  lie  whiere  It  ought  to  lie  nod 
nowhere  else^  for  I  wash  my  hands  of  evwy  port 
of  It."    . 

'^What  faQory  can  be  done  me,  my  denr»* 
says  he,  ^ la  marrying  you?  I  hope  It  ia  to  niy 
honour  and  advantage  every  way.** 

**  I  wiU  soon  ezpisin  it  to  you,"  says  I,  «and  I 
fear  you  will  have  no  reason  to  think  youracif 
well  used.  But  I  will  convince  you,  my 
says  I  again,  **  that  I  have  had  no  hand  in  lK»* 
and  there  I  stopped  awhile. 

He  looked  now  scared  and  wiM,  and  began,  I 
believe,  to  suspect  what  followed;  however, 
looking  towards  me,  and  tayiog  o61v,  **  Go  on,** 
he  sat  silent,  as  If  to  hear  what  I  bad  more  to 
say ;  so  I  went  on. 

•<  I  asked  you  last  night,"  said  I,  speaking  to 
Um,  '*lf  ever  I  made  any  boast  to  you  of  ay 
estate,  or  ever  toM  you  1  had  any  eetate  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  anywhere  else,  and  joa, 
owned  1  had  not,  as  is  most  true  i  and  I  deafav 
you  will  tell  me  here,  before  your  sister,  if  etnr 
1  gave  you  any  reason  from  me  to  think  so,  or 
that  ever  we  had  any  discourse  about  It  ;**  and  lie 
owned  again  I  had  not ;  but  said,  I  had  appeavnd 
always  as  a  woman  of  fortune^  and  he  depended 
on  it  that  1  was  so,  and  hoped  he  vras  not  de- 
ceived.- 

**  I  am  not  inquiring  yet  whether  yon  have 
been  deceived  or  not,**  said  I ;  **  I  fear  yon  have, 
and  I  too ;  but  I  am  clearing  myself  from  tim 
unjust  chaige  of  beings  concerned  in  deedvinig 
you.  I  have  been  now  asking  your  sister  if 
ever  I  told  her  of  any  fortune  or  estate  I  hnd, 
or  gave  her  any  particulars  of  H,  and  she  owns 
I  never  did.  And  pray,  madam,"  said  I,  turning 
myself  to  her,  **  be  so  just  to  me,  before  ynnr 
brother,  to  charge  me,  if  you  can,  if  ever  I  pre- 
tended to  vou  that  I  had  an  estate ;  why.  If  I 
had,  should  I  come  down  into  this  country  with 

Sou  on  purpose  to  spare  that  Uttle  1  had, 
ve  cheap?" 
'  She  could  not  deny  one  word,  but 
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had  been  told  in  London  that  I  had  a  V017 
mat  fortone,  and  that  it  lay  in  the  Bank  of 
Engtand. 

"  And  now,  dear  rir,"  said  I,  turning  myself  to 
my  new  sponse  agahi,  ''be  so  jnst  to  me  as  to  tall 
me  who  haa  abused  both  yon  and  me  so  much 
as  to  make  yon  believe  1  was  a  fortune,  and 
prompt  you  to  court  me  to  this  marriage  T* 

Ho  oonld  not  speak  a  word,  bnt  pointed  to 
her,  and  after  some  more  pause  flew  out  hi  the 
moet  Itarions  passion  that  ever  I  mw  a  man  in 
mv  life ;  eornng  her  and  ealling  her  all  the 
whotes  and  hard  names  he  oonld  think  of;  and 
thai  ahe  had  mined  him,  declaring  that  she  had 
told  Mm  I  had  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  that 
ahe  waa  to  hare  five  hundred  pounds  of  him  for 
procoring  tills  match  for  him.  He  then  added, 
ifireeling  his  speech  to  me,  that  she  was  no 
slater  01  his,  bnt  had  been  his  whore  for  two 
yean  before;  that  she  liad  had  one  hundred 
pooDds  of  him  in  part  of  this  bargain,  and  that 
be  waa  utterly  undone  if  thinss  were  aa  I  said ; 
and  in  hh  raving  he  swore  ne  would  let  her 
heart's  blood  out  Immediately,  which  firighted 
her  y4  use  too. 

She  cried,  said  she  liad  been  told  so  hi  tlie 
house  where  I  lodged;  but  this  aggravated  him 
more  than  before,  that  she  showd  put  so  hr 
npoQ  Um,  and  run  things  sudi  a  length  npon  no 
other  authority  than  a  beamy ;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  me  again,  said  very  lionestly,  lie  was 
afiraid  we  were  both  undone ;  **  for  to  be  plafai, 
mr  dear,  I  bAve  no  estate,"  says  lie,  *'  what  little 
I  had,  this  devU  has  made  me  run  out  hi  walthig 
en  T9tL,  in  putting  me  into  this  eauipage."  She 
took  the  opportanity  of  his  being  erjnest  in 
talkbig  with  me,  and  got  out  of  the  room,  and  I 
never  mw  her  more. 

I  was  oonfounded  now  as  much  as  he,  and 
knew  not  wliat  to  my ;  I  thought  manv  ways 
that  I  had  the  worst  of  it,  but  his  myinghe  was 
undone^  and  that  he  had  no  estate  neltner,  put 
me  into  a  mere  distraction. 

**  Why*"  snys  I  to  him,  <■  this  has  been  a 
heUsh  juggle,  fov  we  are  married  here  upon  a 
doohle  frand;  yon  are  undone  by  the  dimp- 
ly It  seems,  and  if  I  kiad  hiul  a  fortune  I 
been  cfae^ted  too,  for  you  my  you  have 


**  You  would  indeed  have  been  cheated,  my 
ijrs  he,  "  but  you  would  not  have  been 
for  fifteen  thousand  pounds  would  have 
us  tiandsomely  in  this  country;  and 
lu,"  addedlie,  "  I  had  resolved  to  have 
every  groat  of  it  to  you ;  I  would  not 
wruuged  you  of  a  shilling,  and  the  rest  I 
would  have  mside  up  in  my  alTeotion  to  you,  and 
iBMleniem  of  yon,  m  long  as  I  lived." 

This  was  very  honest  indeed,  and  I  really 
beHevn  he  spoke  as  he  intended,  and  that  he 
wm  a  man  tliat  was  as  well  quaHfled  to  make 
me  happy,  m  to  his  temper  and  behaviour,  as 
any  man  ever  was ;  bnt  his  having  no  estate, 
bebv  'tm  in  debt  on  this  imIcuIous  ac- 
it  in  the  country,  made  all  the  prospect 
and  dreadful,  sind  I  knew  not  what  to  my, 
or  whnt  to  think  of  myself. 

I  told  him  it  was  very  unhappy,  that  so  much 
love^  and  so  mudi  good  nature,  m  I  discovered 
lAkte*  ihottld  be  thus  precipitated  into  misery ; 


that  I  MW  nothing  before  us  but  ruin ;  for  as  to 
me,  it  was  my  unbappiness  that  whnt  little  1  had 
was  not  able  to  relieve  us  for  a  week,  and  with 
that  I  pulled  out  a  bank  bill  of  twenty  ponndft,  and 
eleven  guineas,  which  I  told  him  i  had  mved 
out  of  my  little  income ;  and  that  by  the 
account  that  creature  had  given  me  of  the  way 
of  fiving  in  tliat  country,  I  expected  it  would 
maintain  me  three  or  four  years ;  that  if  it  was 
taken  firam  me  I  thould  be  left  destitute,  and  be 
knew  what  the  condition  of  a  woman  among 
strangers  must  be  If  she  had  no  money  in  her 

rket.     However,  I  told  him  if  he  wmild  take 
there  it  was. 

He  told  me  with  a  great  concern,  and  I 
thought  I  mw  tears  stand  in  liis  eyes,  that  he 
would  not  tonch  it,  that  he  abhorred  the  thoughts  * 
of  stripping  me  and  making  me  mlmrable ;  that 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  fifty  guinees  left,  which 
WW  all  he  liad  in  the  world,  and  he  pulled  it  out 
and  threw  it  down  on  the  taUe,  bidcting  me  take 
it,  though  lie  were  to  starve  for  the  want  of  it. 

I  returned,  with  the  same  concern  for  him, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  liear  hfan  talk  so ;  that 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  could  propose  any  pro- 
bable method  of  living,  I  wouM  do  anv  thing 
that  became  me  on  my  part,  and  that  I  would 
Uve  as  dow  and  as  narrow  as  he  could  desire. 

He  bmged  of  me  to  talk  no  more  at  that 
rate,  for  it  would  make  him  distracted ;  he  said 
he  was  bred  a  gentleman,  though  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  low  fijrtnne ;  and  that  there  was  but 
one  way  left  which  he  couki  thfaik  of,  and  that 
would  not  do  unlem  I  oould  answer  Um  one 
question,  which  however,  he  said  he  would  not 
prem  me  to.  I  told  him  I  would  answer  it 
honestly;  whetlier  It  would  be  to  his  satisfoctton 
or  no,  that  I  could  not  telL 

*'  Why  then,  mv  dear,  tell  me  plainly,"  mys 
he^  **  wUl  the  little  you  have  keep  us  together 
in  any  figure,  or  m  any  station  or  place,  or  will  It 
not?" 

It  was  my  happiness  hitherto  that  I  had  not 
discovered  mywH  or  my  drcumstances  at  all. 
No,  not  so  much  as  my  name ;  and  seeing  there 
was  nothing  to  be  expected  ftt>m  him,  however 
good  humoured,  and  however  honest  he  seemed 
to  be,  but  to  live  on  what  I  knew  wbnkl  soon  be 
wasted,  I  resolved  to  conceal  every  thhig  but 
the  bank  bill  and  the  deven  ffuineas  which  I  had 
owned ;  and  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  lost  that,  and  have  been  set  down  where 
he  took  me  up.  I  had,  faideed,  another  bank 
bOl  about  me  of  thirty  pounds,  which  was  the 
wliole  of  what  I  brought  with  me,  as  well  to 
subsist  on  hi  tlie  countrv,  as  not  knowing  what 
might  offer ;  because  this  creature,  the  go- 
between  that  had  thus  betrayed  us  both,  had 
made  me  believe  strange  thfaigs  of  marrying  to 
my  advantage  In  the  country,  and  I  wo  not 
wilUng  to  be  without  monev  whatever  might 
h^>pen.  This  bOl  I  concealed,  and  that  made 
me  freer  of  the  rest,  in  consfaieration  of  his  dr- 
cumstances, for  I  raallv  pitied  hfan  heartily. 

But  to  return  to  his  question ;  I  told  him  I 
never  wUlingly  deceived  him,  and  I  never  would. 
I  was  very  sorry  to  tell  him  that  the  little  I  had 
would  not  subsist  us ;  that  it  wm  not  suflident 
to  subsist  me  alone  hi  the  south  country ;  and 
that  thif  was  the  reason  that  made  me  put 
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myself  into  the  hands  of  that  woman  who  called 
him  brother,  she  having  assured  me  that  I  might 
board  handsomely  at  a  town  called  Mancheater, 
where  I  had  not  yet  been,  for  about  six  pounds 
a  year ;  and  my  whole  inoome  not  being  above 
Sfteen  pounds  a  year,  I  thought  I  might  hve  easy 
upon  it,  and  wait  for  better  things. 

He  shook  his  head  and  remained  silent,  and  a 
very  melancholy  evening  we  had  ;  however,  we 
supped  together  and  lay  together  that  night,  and 
when  we  had  almost  sup^  he  looked  a  little 
Setter  and  more  cheerful,  and  called  fpr  a  bottle 
of  wine. 

'*  Come,  my  dear,**  says  he,  "  though  the  case 
is  bad,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  be  dejected— come, 
be  as  easy  as  you  can,  I  will  endeavour  to  find 
out  some  way  or  other  to  live ;  if  you  can  but 
subsist  yourself^  that  is  better  than  nothing,  I 
must  try  the  world  again ;  a  man  ought  to  think 
like  a  man.  To  be  discouraged,  la  to  yield  to 
the  misfortune."  With  this,  he  filled  his  glass 
and  drank  to  me^  holding  my  hand  and  pressing 
it  hard  in  his  hand  all  the  while  the  wine  went 
down,  and  protesting  afterwards  his  main  concern 
was  for  me. 

It  was  really  a  true  gallant  spirit  he  was  of, 
and  it  was  the  more  grievous  to  me.  *Tis  some- 
thing of  relief  even  to  be  undone  by  a  man  of 
honour  rather  than  by  a  scoundrel;  but  here 
the  greatest  disappointment  was  on  his  side, 
for  he  had  really  spent  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  it  was  remarkable  on  what  poor  terms  she 
proceeded.  First,  the  baseness  of  the  creature 
herself  is  to  be  observed,  who,  for  the  getting  of  a 
hundred  pounds  hersel^could  be  content  to  let  him 
spend  three  or  four  more,  though  perhaps  it  was  all 
he  had  in  the  world,  and  more  than  all,  when  she 
had  not  the  least  ground,  more  than  a  little  tea- 
table  chat,  to  say  that  I  had  an  estate,  or  was 
a  fortune,  or  the  like.  It  is  true,  the  design  of 
deluding  a  woman  of  fortune,  if  I  had  been  so, 
was  base  enough.  The  putting  the  face  of  great 
things  upon  poor  circumstances  was  a  fraud,  and 
bad  enough,  but  the  case  a  little  differed  too, 
and  that  in  his  favour,  for  he  was  not  a  rake  that 
made  a  trade  to  delude  women,  and,  as  some 
have  done,  get  six  or  seven  fortunes,  one  after 
another,  and  then  rifle  and  run  away  firom  them ; 
but  he  was  already  a  sentleman,  unfortunate  and 
low,  but  had  lived  weU ;  and  though  if  I  had  had 
a  fortune,  I  should  have  been  enraged  at  the  slut 
for  betraying  me, — ^yet,  really  for  the  man,  her 
fortune  woiud  not  nave  been  ill-bestowed  upon 
him,  for  he  was  a  lovely  person  indeed ;  of  ge- 
nerous principles,  good  sense*  and  of  abundance 
of  good  humour. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  close  conversation  that 
night,  for  we  neither  of  us  slept  much ;  he  was 
as  penitent  for  having  put  all  those  cheats  upon 
me  as  if  it  had  been  felony,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  execution.  He  offered  me  again  every 
shillhig  of  Uie  money  he  had  about  him,  and 
said,  he  would  go  into  the  army  and  seek  the 
world  for  more. 

I  asked  him  why  he  would  be  so  unkind  to 
carry  me  into  Irdand,  when  I  might  suppose  he 
could  not  have  subsisted  me  there  ?  He  took 
me  in  his  arms,  *'  my  dear,**  said  he,  "  depend 
upon  it,  I  never  designed  to  go  to  Ireland  at  all, 
much  less  to  have  earned  you  thither ;  but  came 


hither  to  be  out  of  the  observatioB  of  the  peonle, 
who  had  heard  what  I  pretended  to,  and  wttha], 
that  nobody  may  ask  me  for  money  before  I  was 
fhmished  to  supply  them.  ** 

*'But  where,  then,**  sidd  I,  "  were  we  to  have 
gone  next.*' 

"  Why,  my  dear,**  said  be,  "I  will  eoafen  the 
whole  scheme  to  you  as  I  had  laid  it ;  I  purpoaBd 
here  to  ask  you  something  about  your  estate,  as 
you  see  I  did,  and  when  you,  as  I  expected  yoo 
would,  had  entered  into  some  account  with  me  of 
the  particulars,  I  would  have  made  an  excuse  to 
you,  to  have  put  off  our  voyage  to  Ireland  for 
some  time,  and  to  have  gone  first  towards 
London.  Then,  my  dear,"  said  he,  **  I  resolved 
to  have  confessed  ul  the  circumstances  of  my 
own  affairs  to  you,  and  let  you  know  I  had 
indeed  made  use  of  these  artifices  to  obtain  jonr 
consent  to  marry  me,  but  have  now  notUi^  to  do 
but  to  ask  your  pardon,  and  to  tell  you  bow 
abundantly,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  wouul  endea- 
vour to  make  you  foiget  what  was  past  by  the 
felicity  of  the  days  to  come." 

*'  Truly,**  said  I  to  him,  "  I  find  yon  would 
soon  have  conquered  me ;  and  it  is  mv  aflliction 
now  that  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  let  you  aee 
how  easily  I  should  have  been  reconciled  to  yon, 
and  have  passed  by  all  the  tricks  you  bad  put 
upon  me,  in  recompence  of  so  much  good  hu- 
mour. But  my  dear,*'  said  I,  "  what  can  we  do 
now  ?  We  are  both  undone,  and  what  better  are 
we  for  our  being  reconciled  together,  seeing  we 
have  nothing  to  live  on." 

We  proposed  a  great  many  things,  but  nothing 
could  offer  where  there  is  nothing  to  begin  with. 
He  begged  me,  at  last,  to  talk  no  more  of  it,  fbr 
be  said  1  would  break  his  heart ;  so  we  talked 
of  other  things  a  little,  tUl  at  last  he  took  a 
husband's  leave  of  me,  and  so  we  went  to  sleep. 

He  rises  before  me  in  the  morning,  and  indeed 
having  lain  awake  almost  all  night  I  was  very 
sleepy,  and  lav  till  near  eleven  o'clock.  In  this 
time  he  took  wa  horses  and  three  servants^  and 
aU  his  linen  and  baggage,  and  away  he  went,  I 
leaving  a  short  but  moving  letter  for  me  on  the  ' 
table,  as  follows : 
"  My  Dear, 

"  I  AM  a  dog,  I  have  abused  you,  but  I  have 
been  drawn  in  to  do  it  bv  a  base  creature,  ceo- 
trary  to  my  principle,  and  Uie  general  praotioe 
of  my  life.  Forgive  me,  mv  dear !  I  ask  jonr 
pardon  with  the  greatest  sinoerity;  I  am  the 
most  miserable  of  men  in  having  deluded  yoo. 
I  have  been  so  hl^)py  as  to  possess  you,  and  am 
now  so  wretched  as  to  be  forced  to  fly  firom  yon. 
Forgive  me,  my  dear ;  once  more,  I  say,  forgive 
me !  I  am  not  able  to  see  you  ruined  by  me, 
and  myself  unable  to  support  you.  Our  mar- 
riage  is  nothing,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  see  you 
again ;  I  here  discharge  you  from  it ;  if  you  can 
marry  to  your  advantage,  do  not  decline  it  on 
my  account  I  here  swear  to  you  on  my  fiiith, 
anidi  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  honour,  I  wm  newer 
disturb  vour  repose  if  I  should  know  of  it,  whidi 
is  not  likely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yon  AuM 
not  marry,  and  if  good  fortune  should  bifrB 
me,  it  shall  be  all  yours  wherever  you  are. 

**  I  have  put  some  of  the  stock  of  money  1 
have  left  into  your  pocket ;  take  places  tar  your- 
self and  your  maid  in  the  stage-coach,  and  go 
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Ibr  London ;  I  hope  it  wfll  bear  year  charges 
thither,  withoat  breaking  into  your  own.    Again 
I  wM^rely  ask  your  ^don,  and  will  do  so  as 
ofteo  9M  I  shall  ever  tmnk  of  yoa. 
**  Adieo,  my  dear,  for  ever. 

"  I  am  yours  most  affectionately, 

"  J.  E." 

Nothing  that  ever  befel  me  in  my  life  sunk  so 
deep  into  my  heart  as  this  farewell.  I  reproached 
1dm  a  thousand  times,  in  my  thoughts,  for  leaving 
mei  for  I  would  have  gone  with  him  through 
the  world,  if  I  had  begged  my  bread.  I  felt  in 
my  pocket,  and  there  f  found  ten  guineas,  his 
gold  watch,  and  two  little  rings,  one  a  small 
dianiond  ring,  worth  only  about  six  pounds,  and 
the  other  a  plain  gold  ring. 

I  sat  me  down  and  looked  upon  these  things 
two  boors  together,  and  scarcely  spoke  a  word 
tiD  my  maid  interrupted  me  by  telling  me  my 
dinner  was  ready,  i  eat  but  litUe,  and  after 
<Snaer  I  fell  into  a  vehement  fit  of  crying,  everv 
now  and  then  calling  him  by  his  name,  which 
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"  O  Jemmy  r  said  I,  **  come  back,  come  back ; 
I  will  give  you  all  I  have;  I  will  beg,  I  wiU 
give  you  all  I  have;  I  will  beg,  I  will  starve 
with  you  r  and  thus  I  ran  raving  about  the 
room  several  times,  and  then  sat  down  between 
whiles,  and  then  walking  about  again,  called  him 
to  come  back,  and  then  cried  again ;  and  thus  1 
passed  the  afternoon  till  about  seven  o'clock, 
when  it  was  near  dusk  in  the  evening,  being 
August,  when  to  my  unspeakable  surprise  he 
comes  back  into  the  inn,  but  without  a  servant, 
and  comes  directly  Into  my  chamber. 

It  was  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable, 
and  so  was  I  too ;  I  could  not  imagine  what 
should  be  the  occasion  of  it,  and  began  to  be  at 
odds  with  myself  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry ; 
but  my  affection  biassed  all  the  rest,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal  my  joy,  which  was  too 
great  for  smiles,  for  it  burst  out  Into  tears.  He 
was  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  but  he  run  to 
me  and  took  me  in  his  arms,  holding  me  fast  and 
almost  stopping  my  breath  with  his  kisses,  but 
tpoke  not  a  wonl ;  at  length  I  beean : 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  how  could  you  go  away 
from  me  r*  to  which  he  gave  no  answer,  for  ft 
was  nnpoasible  for  him  to  speak. 

When  our  eztasies  were  a  little  over,  he  told 
me  he  was  gone  about  fifteen  miles,  but  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  go  any  farther  without  coming 
back  to  see  me  again,  and  to  take  his  leave  of  me 
once  more. 

I  told  him  how  I  had  passed  my  time,  and 
how  loud  I  had  called  him  to  come  back  again. 
He  told  me  he  heard  me  very  plain  upon  Dela- 
mere  Forest,  at  a  place  about  twelve  miles  off. 
I  smiled. 

"  Nay,**  says  he,  '*  do  not  think  I  am  in  jest ; 
for  if  ever  I  heard  your  voice  in  my  life,  I  heard 
yon  call  me  aloud,  and  sometimes  I  thought  I 
saw  you  running  after  me.*' 

"  Vniy,"  said  I,  «  what  did  I  sayr  for  I  had 
not  named  the  words  to  hioL 

"  Yoa  called  aloud,**  savs  he,  and  said,  **  O 
Jemmy !  O  Jemmy  !  come  back.** 

I  laughed  at  him.  "  My  dear,**  says  he,  '*  do 
not  laugh,  for  depend  upon  it,  I  heard  your  voice 
as  plain  as  yon  hear  mine  now ;  if  you  please, 


I  wOI  go  before  a  magistrate  and  make  oath  of 
it** 

I  then  began  to  be  amazed  and  snrprised,  and 
indeed  frightened,  and  told  him  what  I  had  really 
done,  and  how  I  had  called  after  him  as  above. 

When  we  had  amused  ourselves  awhile  about 
this,  I  said  to  him : 

**  Well,  you  shall  go  away  tram  me  no  more ; 
ni  ffo  aU  over  the  world  with  you  rather.** 

He  told  me  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thteg 
for  him  to  leave  me,  but  since  it  must  be,  he 
hoped  I  would  make  it  as  easy  to  me  as  I  could ; 
but  as  for  him,  it  would  be  his  destruction ;  that 
he  foresaw. 

However,  he  told  me  that  he  considered  he 
had  left  me  to  travel  to  London  alone,  which  was 
too  long  a  journey ;  and  that  as  he  might  as  well 
go  that  way  as  any  way  else,  he  was  resolved  to 
see  me  safe  thither,  or  near  it ;  and  if  he  did  go 
away  then  without  taking  his  leave,  I  should  not 
take  it  iU  of  him,  and  this  he  made  me  promise. 

He  told  me  how  he  had  dismissed  his  three 
servants,  sold  their  horses,  and  sent  the  fellows 
away  to  seek  thdr  fortunes,  and  all  in  a  little 
time,  at  a  town  on  the  road,  I  know  not  where ; 
and  says  he,  **  It  cost  me  some  tears,  all  alone  by 
myself  to  think  how  much  happier  they  were 
than  their  master,  for  they  could  go  to  the  next 
gentleman*s  house  to  seek  for  a  service ;  whereas,** 
said  he,  **  I  knew  not  whither  to  go,  or  what  to 
do  with  myself.** 

I  told  him  I  was  so  completely  miserable  in 
parting  with  him,  that  I  could  not  be  worse ; 
and  that  now  he  was  come  again  I  would  not  go 
from  him,  If  he  would  take  me  with  him,  let  him 
go  whither  he  would,  or  do  what  he  would  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  I  agreed  that  we  would  go  to- 
gether  to  London ;  but  I  could  not  be  brought 
to  consent  he  should  go  away  at  last,  and  not 
take  his  leave  of  me,  as  he  proposed  to  do ;  but 
told  him,  jesting,  that  if  he  did,  I  would  call  him 
back  again  as  loud  as  I  did  before.  Then  I 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  gave  him  back,  and  his 
two  rings,  and  his  ten  guineas ;  but  he  would 
not  take  them,  which  made  me  very  much 
suspect  that  he  resolved  to  go  off  upon  the  road, 
and  leave  me. 

The  truth  is,  the  drcumstances  he  was  hi,  the 
passionate  expressions  of  his  letter,  the  kind, 
gentlemanly  treatment  I  had  from  him  in  ail  the 
affair,  with  the  concern  he  showed  for  me  In  it, 
his  manner  of  parting  with  that  large  share 
which  he  gave  me  of  his  little  stock  left ;  all 
these  had  joined  to  make  such  impressions  on 
me,  that  I  really  loved  him  itiost  tenderly,  and 
I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  parting  with 
him. 

Two  days  after  this  we  quitted  Chester,  I  in 
the  stage-coach,  and  he  on  horseback ;  I  dis- 
missed my  maid  at  Chester.  He  was  very  much 
against  my  being  without  a  maid,  but  she  being 
a  servant  hired  in  the  country,  and  I  resolving 
to  keep  no  servant  at  London,  I  told  him  It 
would  have  been  barbarous  to  have  taken  the 
poor  wench,  and  have  turned  her  away  as  soon 
as  I  came  to  town ;  and  it  would  also  nave  been 
a  needless  charge  on  the  road;  so  I  satisfied 
him,  and  he  was  easy  enough  on  that  score. 

He  came  with  me  as  far  as  Dunstable,  within 
thirty  miles  of  London,  and  then  he  told  me 
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ikte  and  his  own  mtofertunes  oblked  him  fo 
leave  me,  and  that  it  waa  not  oonvanient  for  him 
to  go  to  London,  for  reasons  which  it  was  of  no 
value  to  me  to  know,  and  I  saw  him  preparing 
to  gOb  The  stage-coach  we  were  in  did  not 
usually  stop  at  Dunstahle,  but  I  desiring  It  but 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  were  content  to 
stand  at  an  inn-door  awhile,  and  we  went  into 
the  house. 

Being  in  the  inn,  I  told  him  I  had  but  one 
favour  more  to  ask  of  him,  and  that  was,  that 
since  he  could  not  go  any  further,  he  would  give 
me  leave  to  stay  a  week  or  two  in  the  town  -with 
him,  that  we  might  in  that  time  think  of  some- 
thing to  prevent  such  a  ruinous  thing  to  us  both 
as  a  final  separation  would  be,  and  that  I  had 
something  of  moment  to  offer  to  him,  which 
perhaps  he  might  find  practicable  and  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

This  was  too  reasonable  a  proposal  to  be  de- 
nied, so  he  called  the  landlady  of  the  house  and 
tokl  her  his  wife  was  taken  ill,  that  she  should 
not  think  of  going  any  further  in  the  stage  coach, 
which  had  tired  her  almost  to  death,  and  asked 
if  she  could  not  get  us  a  lodging  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  private  house,  where  1  might  rest  me  a 
little,  for  the  journey  had  been  too  much  for  me. 
The  landlady,  a  good  sort  of  a  woman,  well  bred, 
and  very  obliging,  came  immediately  to  see  me, 
told  me  she  had  two  or  three  very  good  rooms  in 
a  part  of  the  house  quite  retired ;  and  if  I  saw 
them,  she  did  not  doubt  but  I  would  like  them ; 
and  I  should  have  one  of  her  maids  that  should 
do  nothing  else  but  be  appointed  to  wait  on  me. 
This  was  so  verv  kind,  that  I  ooutd  not  but 
accept  of  it,  and  thank  her ;  so  I  went  to  look  at 
the  rooms  and  liked  tiiem  very  well,  and  indeed 
they  were  extraordinarily  furnished,  and  very 
pleasant  lodgings ;  so  we  paid  the  ttsge  coach, 
took  out  our  baggage,  and  resolved  to  stay 
here  awhile. 

Here  I  told  him  I  would  live  with  him  now  till 
all  my  money  was  spent,  but  would  not  let  him 
spend  a  shilling  of  his  own.  We  had  some  kind 
squabble  about  that,  but  I  toki  him  it  was  the 
last  time  1  was  like  to  enjoy  his  company,  and  1 
desired  he  would  let  me  be  master  in  that 
tiling  only,  and  he  should  govern  in  everytliing 
thing  else,  so  he  acquiesced. 

Here  one  evening,  taking  a  walk  into  the 
fields,  I  told  him  I  would  now  make  the  proposal 
to  him  I  had  told  him  oC  Accordingly,  1  related 
to  him  how  1  had  lived  in  Virginia ;  that  I  had  a 
motlier  I  believed  was  alive  there  still,  though 
my  husband  were  dead  some  years.  I  told  hhn 
that  had  not  my  effects  miscarried,  which  by  the 
way  I  magnified  pretty  much,  I  might  have  been 
fortune  good  enough  to  him  to  have  kept  us 
from  being  parted  in  this  manner.  Then  I  en- 
tered into  the  manner  of  people's  going  over  to 
those  countries  to  settle ;  now  they  had  a  quan- 
tity of  h^nd  given  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
place,— and  if  not,  that  it  might  be  purchased  at 
so  easy  a  rate  that  it  was  not  worth  naming. 

I  then  gave  him  a  ftill  and  distinct  aocount  of 
the  nature  of  planting ;  how,  with  carrying  over 
but  two  or  three  hundred  pounds*  value  in  Engiiih 
goods,  with  some  servants  and  tools,  a  man  of 
application  would  presently  lay  a  foundation  for 
alamily,  and  inaiew  years  would  raise  an  estate. 


I  let  him  into  tho  nature  of  the  produet  ef  lh« 
earth,  how  the  ground  was  cured  and  pivpsrad^ 
and  what  the  usual  inerease  of  It  was,  aod  de- 
monstrated to  him  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  with 
such  a  beginning,  we  should  m  as  certain  of 
being  rich  as  we  were  now  certain  of  being  poor. 

He  was  surprised  at  my  discourse,  for  we  made 
it  the  whole  subject  of  our  conversation  for  near 
a  week  together,  in  which  time  I  Imd  it  down  in 
black  and  white,  as  we  say,  that  it  was  morally 
impossible,  with  the  supposition  of  any  reason- 
ably good  conduct,  bat  tfalat  we  must  thrive  there 
and  do  very  well 

Then  i  told  him  what  measures  I  would  take 
to  raise  such  a  sum  as  SOOL  or  thereabouta,  and 
I  argued  with  him  liow  good  a  method  it  would 
be,  to  put  an  end  to  our  misibrtunes,  and  restore 
our  dreumstances  in  the  worid  to  wliat  we  haid 
both  expected ;  and,  1  added,  that  after  aeren 
years,  we  might  be  in  a  posture  to  leave  our  plaii* 
tation  in  good  hands,  and  come  over  again  aitd 
receive  the  income  of  it,  and  live  here  and  e^oj 
it,  and  I  gave  him  examples  of  some  that  hmd 
done  so,  and  lived  now  in  very  good  figine  ki 
London. 

In  short,  I  pressed  him  so  to  it  that  he  alooot 
agreed  to  tt ;  but  still  aametiiing  or  other  drove 
it  off  again,  till  aft  last  he  turned  the  tables,  asid 
he  b^gan  to  talk  almost  to  tlie  same  purpoae  of 
Ireland. 

He  told  me  that  a  man  that  could  oonfloe 
self  to  a  country  life,  and  that  ooold  bnt 
stock  to  enter  npoo  any  land,  should  have 
there  for  SQL  a-year,  as  sood  as  were  here  let 
for  900L  »-year.  That  »e  produce  was  soeli, 
and  so  rich  the  land,  that  if  much  waa  not  laid 
up,  we  were  now  to  live  as  handsomely  npon  it 
as  gentlemen  of  8001.  a  vear  could  do  In  Bogu 
land,  and  that  he  had  laid  a  scheme  to  leave 
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in  London  and  go  over  and  try,  and  If  he  foaii4 
he  could  lay  a  handsome  foundation  for  living 
suitable  to  the  respect  he  had  for  me,  as  he 
doubted  not  he  should  do^  he  woidd  theia  eome 
over  and  fetch  me. 

I  was  dreadftally  afinaid  that  npon  sadi  a  pro- 
posal he  would  hiave  taken  me  at  my  word,  vii. 
to  turn  my  little  income  into  mon^,  and  let  him 
carry  it  over  to  Ireland,  and  try  his  experiaMnt 
with  it ;  but  he  was  too  just  to  desirs  it,  or  to 
have  accepted  it  if  I  had  offered  it»  and  he  anti- 
cipated me  in  that,  for  he  added,  that  he  would 
go  and  try  his  fortune  that  way,  and  if  he  founds 
e  could  do  anything  at  it  to  live^  then  by  adding 
mine  to  it  when  I  went  over,  we  should  live  like 
ourselves,  but  that  he  would  not  haxard  a  shil- 
ling of  mine  till  he  had  made  the  experiment 
witn  a  little ;  and  he  assured  me,  tliat  if  he 
found  nothhig  to  be  done  in  Irdand,  he  would 
then  come  to  me  and  jdn  in  my  prq|eet  ef  Vir- 
ginia. 

He  WIS  to  earnest  npon  his  project  being  to  be 
tried  first,  that  I  dkl  not  withstand  him.  How- 
ever,  he  promised  to  let  me  hear  from  hisB  In  a 
little  time  after  his  arriving  there,  to  let  me  know 
whether  his  project  answered  his  design ;  that  If 
there  was  not  a  probability  of  snccesa,  I  might 
take  the  occasion  to  prepare  for  another  voyage^ 
and  then  he  assured  me  he  wooM  go  with  ae  to 
America  with  all  his  heart. 
I  could  bring  him  to  nothing  further  than  tUsi 


I 
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•od  wliidi  entertained  us  for  near  a  month, 
doling  which  I  eoyoyed  his  company,  which  was 
the  most  entertaining  thai  I  ever  met  with  in  my 
Itfe  before.  In  this  time  he  let  me  mto  part  of 
tibe  story  oi  his  own  IKe,  which  was  indeed  sur- 
nriaing  and  feU  of  an  infinite  variety,  sufficient  to 
nD  up  a  much  brighter  story  for  ito  adventures 
and  inddente  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  print ;  but 
IshaU  have  occasion  to  say  more  of  him  hereafter. 

We  parted  at  last,  though  with  the  utmost 
rdoctsnoe  on  my  side ;  and  indeed  he  to(A  his 
leave  very  unwillingly  too,  bat  neoessity  obliged 
hfan,  for  his  reasons  were  yerj  good  why  he 
would  not  ooae  to  London,  as  i  understood 
more  liilly  some  time  afterwards. 

I  gave  fafan  a  direction  how  to  write  to  me, 
tbougii  still  I  reserved  the  grand  secret,  and 
never  broke  ray  resolution,  which  was  not  to  let 
hfan  ever  know  my  true  name,  who  I  was,  or 
where  to  be  found.  He  likewise  let  me  know 
bow  to  write  a  letter  to  him,  so  that  he  said  he 
would  be  sure  to  receive  il 

I  came  to  London  the  next  day,  but  did  not 
go  directly  to  my  old  lodgings,  but  for  another 
nameless  reason  took  a  private  lodgioff  in  St 
iebnV-street — or»  as  it  is  vulgarly  caUed,  St 
Jone^  Clerkenwell ;  and  here,  being  perfectly 
alone,  I  bad  leisure  to  sit  down  ana  reflect 
serioariy  npon  the  last  seven  months,  ramble  I 
had  made,  for  I  had  been  abroad  no  less.  The 
irfeasnnt  hours  I  had  with  my  last  husband  I 
looked  back  on  with  an  infinite  deal  of  pleasure, 
but  that  pleasure  was  very  much  lessened  when 
I  fiMmd  aome  thne  after  that  I  was  really  with 


Thie  was  a  perpleifaig  thing,  because  of  the 
dUBeuitj  which  was  before  me,  where  I  should 
get  telle  in;  It  being  one  of  the  nicest  things  In 
the  werld,  at  that  time  of  day,  for  a  woman  that 
was  n  straager  and  had  no  friends  to  be  entertained 
in  that  dreumstanoe  without  security,  which  by 
the  way  I  had  not,  neither  could  I  procure  any. 

I  had  taken  care  all  this  while  to  preserve  a 
eorrespondence  with  my  honest  friend  at  the 
Bank,  or  rather  he  took  care  to  correspond  with 
me,  for  he  wrote  tome  once  a  week ;  and  though 
I  had  not  spent  my  money  so  fost  as  to  want 
any  from  hhn,  yet  I  often  wrote  also  to  let  him 
know  I  was  alive.  I  had  left  directions  in  L*an- 
eaddre^  ao  that  I  had  these  letters  which  he  sent 
conveyed  to  me;  and  during  my  recess  at  St 
JoneiTs  I  received  a  very  obliging  letter  from 
him,  asBitTing  me  that  his  process  for  a  divorce 
from  hit  wife  went  on  with  success,  though  he 
met  with  Mme  difficulties  hi  it  that  he  dM  not 


expect. 
I  was 


was  not  displeased  with  the  news  that  his 
nroeess  was  more  tedious  than  he  expected ; 
fbr  though  I  was  In  no  condition  to  -have  had 
him  yet,  not  being  so  foolish  as  to  marry 
him  when  I  knew  myself  to  be  with  chOd  by 
another  man,  as  some  I  know  have  ventured 
to  4o  {  yet  I  was  not  willing  to  lose  him,  and  in 
a  word  resolved  to  have  hhn  if  he  continued  in 
the  seme  mind  as  soon  as  I  was  up  again,  for  I 
sew  apparently  I  should  hear  no  more  from  my 
other  husband ;  and  as  he  bad  all  along  pressed 
me  to  merry,  and  had  assured  me  he  would  not  be 
at  all  disgusted  at  it,  or  ever  offer  to  claim  me 
again ;  io  I  made  no  scruple  to  resolve  to  do  it 


if  I  oould,  and  if  my  ether  friend  stood  to  his 
bargain ;  and  1  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be 
assured  that  he  would  stand  to  it  by  the  letters 
he  wrote  to  me,  which  were  the  Kindest  and 
most  obliging  that  oould  be. 

I  now  grew  big,  and  the  people  where  I  lodged 
perceived  it,  and  began  to  tue  notice  of  it  to  me, 
and,  as  ftf  as  civility  would  allow,  intimated  that 
I  must  think  of  removing.  This  put  me  to  eX" 
treme  perplexity,  and  I  grew  very  melancholy, 
for  indeed  I  knew  not  what  course  to  take ;  I  hod 
money,  but  no  friends,  and  was  like  now  to  have 
a  child  npon  mv  hands  to  keep,  which  was  a  dif.< 
ficulty  I  never  had  upon  me  yet,  as  the  particu^ 
lars  of  my  story  hitherto  make  appear. 

In  the  course  of  this  affair  1  fell  very  ill,  and 
oiv  melanoholy  really  Increased  my  distemper. 
My  illness  proved  at  length  to  be  only  an  ague, 
but  my  apprehensions  were  really  that  I  should 
miscarry ;  I  should  not  say  apprehensions,  for  In- 
deed I  would  have  been  glad  to  miscarry,  but  I 
could  never  be  brought  to  entertain  so  much  as  a 
thought  of  endeavouring  to  miscarry,  or  of  tak* 
ing  anything  to  make  me  miscarry;  I  abhorred, 
I  say,  so  much  as  (he  thought  of  it 

However,  speaking  of  it  in  the  house,  the  gen- 
tlewoman who  kept  the  house  proposed  to  me 
to  send  for  a  midwife ;  I  scrupled  at  first,  but 
after  some  time  consented  to  It,  but  told  her  I 
bad  no  particular  acquaintance  with  any  mid- 
wife, and  so  Idt  it  to  her. 

It  seems  the  mistress  of  the  bouse  wis  not  so 
great  a  stranger  to  such  cases  as  mine  was,  as  I 
thought  at  first  she  had  been,  as  will  appear  pre- 
sently, and  she  sent  for  a  midwife  of  the  right 
sort,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  sort  for  me. 

llie  woman  appeared  to  be  an  experienced 
woman  In  her  business,  I  mean  as  a  midwife^  but 
she  had  another  calling  too,  in  which  she  was  as 
expert  as  most  women,  If  not  more.  My  land- 
lady had  told  her  I  was  very  melancholy,  and  that 
she  believed  that  had  done  me  harm ;  and  once, 

before  me,  said  to  her,  **  Mrs.  B ,**  meaning  the 

midwife,  *'  I  believe  this  lady's  trouble  is  of  a  kind 
that  is  pretty  much  in  your  way ;  and  therefore, 
if  you  can  do  anything  more  for  her,  pray  do,  for 
riie  is  a  very  civil  genUewoman  ;**  and  so  she  went 
out  of  the  room. 

I  really  did  not  understand  her,  but  my  Mother 
Midnight  began  very  seriously  to  explain  what 
she  meant  as  soon  as  she  was  gone ;  **  Madam,** 
says  she,  "  you  seem  not  to  understand  what  your 
landlady  means,  and  when  you  do  understand  it, 
you  need  not  let  her  know  at  all  that  you  do  so. 
She  means  that  you  are  under  some  drcum- 
stanoes  that  may  render  your  lying-in  difficult  to 
you,  and  that  you  are  not  willing  to  be  exposed ; 
I  ne«d  say  no  more,  but  tell  you,  that  if  you 
think  fit  to  communicate  so  much  of  your  case  to 
me,  if  it  be  so,  as  is  qecessary,  for  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  pry  into  those  things,  I  perhaps  may  be  in 
a  condition  to  assist  you,  and  to  mdke  you  per- 
fectly easy,  and  remove  all  vour  dull  thoughts 
upon  that  subject.'* 

Every  word  this  creature  said  was  a  cordial  to 
me,  and  put  new  life  and  new  spirit  Into  my  very 
heart ;  my  blood  began  to  circulate  immediately, 
'and  I  was  quite  another  body  ;  I  eat  my  victuals 
again,  and  grew  better  presently  after  it  She 
said  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
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then  having  pressed  me  to  be  free  with  her,  and 
promised  in  the  solemnest  manner  to  be  secret, 
she  stopped  a  little,  as  if  waiting  to  see  what  im- 
pression  it  made  on  me,  and  what  I  would  say. 

I  was  too  sensible  of  the  want  I  was  in  of  such 
a  woman,  not  to  accept  her  ofTer ;  I  told  her  my 
case  was  partly  as  she  guessed,  and  partly  not, 
for  I  was  really  married^  and  bad  a  husband, 
though  he  was  in  such  circumstances,  and  so  re- 
mote at  that  time,  as  he  could  not  appear  publicly. 

She  took  me  short,  and  told  me  that  was  none 
of  her  business,  all  the  ladies  that  came  under 
her  care  were  married  women  to  her.  •*  Every 
woman,**  says  she,  *'that  is  with  child  has  a  fkther 
for  it,  and  whether  that  father  was  a  hu{A>and  or 
no  husband,  was  no  business  of  hers ;  her  busi- 
ness was  to  assist  me  in  my  present  circumstan- 
ces, whether  I  had  a  husband  or  no ;  for,  ma- 
dam,*' says  she,  "  to  have  a  husband  that  cannot 
appear,  is  to  have  no  husband  in  the  sense  of  the 
case,  and  therefore  whether  you  arc  a  wife  or  a 
mistress  is  all  one  to  me." 

I  found  presently,  that  whether  I  was  a  whore  or 
a  wife,  I  was  to  pass  for  a  whore  here,  so  I  let  that 
go  ;  I  told  her  it  was  true  as  she  said,  but  that, 
however,  if  1  must  tell  her  mv  case,  I  must  tell 
it  her  as  it  was.  So  I  related  it  to  her  as  short 
as  I  could,  and  I  concluded  it  to  her  thus :  **  I 
trouble  you  with  all  this,  madam**,  said  I,  "not 
that,  as  you  said  before,  it  Is  much  to  the  pur- 
pose in  your  affair,  but  this  is  to  the  purpose, 
namely,  that  I  am  not  in  any  pain  about  being 
seen,  or  being  public  or  concealed,  for  it  is  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  me ;  but  my  difficulty  is,  that 
I  have  no  acquaintance  in  this  part  of  the  nation.** 

"  I  understand  you,  madam,*'  says  she,  •*  you 
have  no  security  to  bring,  to  prevent  the  parish 
impertinences  usual  in  such  cases ;  and  perhaps,** 
says  she,  "  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  dispose 
of  the  child  when  it  comes." 

•*  The  last,**  says  I,  "  is  not  so  much  my  con- 
cern as  the  first.** 

•«  Well,  madam,*  answers  the  midwife, "  dare  you 
put  yourself  into  my  hands  ?I  live  in  such  a  place  ; 
though  I  do  not  inquire  after  you,  vou  may  in- 
quire after  me.  Mv  name  is  B— ;  I  live  in  such 
a  street,*'  naming  the  street,  "at  the  sign  of  the 
Cradle ;  my  profession  is  a  midwife,  and  I  have 
many  ladies  that  come  to  my  house  to  lie-in.  I 
have  given  security  to  the  parish  in  general  terms, 
to  secure  them  from  any  charge  from  whatsoever 
shall  come  into  the  world  under  my  roof.  I  have 
but  one  question  to  ask  in  the  whole  affair,  ma- 
dam,** says  she,  "  and  if  that  be  answered,  you 
shall  be  entirely  easy  for  all  the  rest.** 

I  presently  understood  what  she  meant,  and 

told  her,  "  Madam,  I  believe  I  understand  you  ; 

I  thank  God,  though  I  want  fiiends  in  this  part 

of  the  world,  I  do  not  want  money,  so  far  as  may 

be  necessary,  though  I  do  not  abound  in  that 

either. "    This  I  added,  because  I  would  not  make 

her  expect  great  things..  

"Well,  madam,**says  she,  **thatlsthethmg  indeed 

without  which  nothing  can  be  done  in  these  cases ; 
and  yet,**  says  she  "  you  shall  see  that  1  will  not 
impose  upon  you,  or  offer  anythmg  that  is  un- 
kind to  you,  and  if  you  desire  it,  you  shall  know 
everything  before  hand,  that  you  may  suit  your- 
self to  the  occasioa,  and  be  either  costly  or  spar- 
ing, as  you  see  fit** 


"  I  told  her,  she  seemed  to  be  so  perfectly  een- 
sible  of  my  condition,  that  I  had  nothinf^  to  ask 
of  her  but  this,  that  as  I  had  told  her  that  I  had 
money  sufficient,  but  not  a  great  quantity,  dhe 
should  order  it  so  that  I  might  be  as  little  su- 
perfluous of  charge  as  possible.** 

She  repUed  that  she  would  bring  in  an  acoomit 
of  the  expenses  of  it  in  two  or  three  shapes,  and 
like  a  bill  of  fare,  I  should  choose  as  I  pk^oed, 
and  I  desired  her  to  do  sa 

The  next  day  she  brought  it  and  the  copy  of 
her  three  bills,  which  were  as  follows : 

1.  For  three  months,  lodgiiw  ia  her 

house,  including  my  aiet»  at 
10s.  per  week. .6 

2.  For  a  nurse  for  the  month,  and 
using  chfld-bed  linen. 1  10    O 

For  a  minister  to  christen  tlie 

child,  and  to  the  godfathers  and 

derk. 

For  a  supper  at  the  christening, 

if  I  had  five  friends  at  it.  . .  . 
For  her  fees  as  a  midwife,  and 

the  taking  the  trouble  off  the 

parish. 

For  the  maid-servant  attending. 


O    O 


a 


1  10    o 
1    o   o 


5. 


6. 


8 
0 


3 

10 


o 

o 


I 


Total .  .18  13  0 

This  was  the  first  bill ;  the  second  was  on  the 
same  terms : 

L  For  three  months,  iodgfaig  and 

diet,  &G.,  at  20b.  per  week. .  13    0  O 

2.  For  a  nurse  for  the  month,  and 

the  use  of  linen  and  lace. ...  2  10  O 

8.  For  the  minister  to  christen  the 

child  as  above. 2  10  O 

4.  For  a  supper  and  for  sweetmeats  8    3  O 

5.  For  her  lees  as  above. 5    5  O 

6.  For  a  servant  makL 1    0  O 


Total... 27    8    O 

This  was  the  second  rate  bill ;  the  third,  Am 
said,  was  for  a  degree  higher,  and  when  the  fa- 
ther or  friends  appeared. 

1.  For  three  months,  lodging  and 

diet,  having  two  rooms  and  a 

garret  for  the  servant  .  ,  .  .9d    0    0 

2.  For  a  nurse  for  the  month,  and 

the  finest  suit    of  child-bed 

linen 4    4    0 

S»  For  the  minister  to  christen  the 

child,  &c 2  10    O 

4.  For  a  supper,  the  gentlemen  to 

send  in  the  wine 6    0    O 

5.  For  my  fees. 10  10    0 

6.  The    maid,  besides  their   own 

maid,  only 0  10    0 

Total. .  .53  14    0 

1  looked  upon  all  the  three  bills  and  smiled, 
and  told  her  1  did  not  see  but  that  she  was  very 
reasonable  in  her  demands,  all  things  considered* 
and  that  I  did  not  doubt  but  her  accommodafionK 
were  ffood. 

She  told  me  I  should  be  judge  of  that  whoi  I 

saw  tbem. 


■ 
■ 
I 
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1  told  her,  I  wai  aony  to  tell  her  tbat  I  feared 
I  mast  be  her  loweBt-rated  customer,  "  and  per- 
haps madam,**  said  I,  "  you  will  make  me  the  less 
welcome  upon  that  account.** 

"  Not  at  all,**  said  she,  "  for  where  I  have  one  of 
the  third  sort,  I  have  two  of  the  second,  and  four 
to  one  of  the  first,  and  get  as  much  by  them  In 
proportioD,  aa  bv  any ;  but  if  you  doubt  my  care 
of  you,  I  will  allow  any  fnend  you  have  to  over- 
look, aiid  see  if  you  are  well  waited  on  or  no.** 

Then  she  explained  the  particulars  of  her  bills. 
**  In  the  first  place,  madam,**  said  she,  "  I  would 
have  you  observe,  that  there  is  three  months 
keeping  you  at  just  lOs.  a  week.  I  undertake  to 
say  you  wOl  not  complain  of  my  table.  I  sup- 
pone,**  says  she, "  you  do  not  live  cheaper  where 
you  are  now.** 

**  No,  indeed,**  said  I,  *'  for  I  give  6$.  a  week 
for  my  chamber,  and  1  find  my  own  diet,  which 
oosta  me  a  great  deal  more.** 

"  Then,  madam,**  says  she,  **  if  the  child  should 
not  live,  or  should  be  dead-bom,  as  you  know 
•ometimes  happens,  .then  there  is  the  mini8ter*s 
article  saved,  and  if  you  have  no  friends  to  come 
to  you,  you  may  save  the  expense  of  a  supper :  so 
that,  take  these  ifftides  out,  madam,**  says  she, 
**  your  lying  in  will  not  cost  you  more  than  51  Ss. 
in  all,  more  than  your  ordinary  charge  of  living.** 

This  was  the  most  reasonable  thing  that  ever 
I  heard  of,  so  I  smiled,  and  told  her  I  would 
come,  and  be  her  customer ;  but  I  told  her  also, 
that  as  I  had  two  months  and  more  to  go,  I  might 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  stay  longer  with  her  than 
three  months,  and  desired  to  know  if  she  would 
not  be  obliged  to  remove  me  before  it  was  pro- 
per. 

"  No,*  she  said,  "  because  her  house  was  large ; 
and,  besides,  she  never  put  anybody  to  remove, 
thai  had  lain  in,  till  they  were  willing  to  go ;  and 
if  she  had  more  ladies  ofiered,  she  was  not  so  ill 
beloved  among  her  neighbours,  but  she  could 
provide  acoonmiodation  for  twenty,  if  there  was 
occasion.'' 

I  fonnd  she  was  an  eminent  lady  in  her  way, 
and,  in  short,  I  agreed  to  put  myself  into  her 
hands,  and  promised  her.  She  then  talked  of 
other  things,  looked  about  in  my  accommoda- 
tions, and  found  fault  with  ray  wanting  attend- 
ance and  convenienees,  and  that  I  should  not  be 
used  so  at  her  boose. 

I  told  her  I  was  shy  of  speaking,  for  the  woman 
of  the  house  looked  stranger,  or  at  least  I  thought 
so,  since  I  had  been  ill,  because  I  was  with  child ; 
and  I  was  afraid  she  would  put  some  affront  or 
other  noon  roe,  supposing  that  I  had  been  able 
to  give  out  a  slight  account  of  myself. 

**  O  dear,**  said  she, "  her  ladyship  is  no  stranger 
to  these  things ;  she  has  tried  to  entertain  ladies 
in  your  condition 'several  times,  but  could  not 
secure  the  parish  ;  and  besides,  she  is  not  such  a 
nice  lady  as  you  take  her  to  be ;  however,  since 
you  are  agoing,  you  shall  not  meddle  with  her, 
but  I'll  see  you  are  a  little  better  looked  after 
while  you  arc  here  than  I  think  you  are,  and  it 
shall  not  cost  you  the  more  neither." 

I  did  not  understand  her  at  all ;  however,  I 
thanked  her,  and  so  we  parted :  the  next  morn- 
ing she  scot  me  a  chicken  roasted  and  hot,  and 
a  pint  bottle  of  sherry,  and  ordered  the  maid  to 


tell  me  that  she  was  to  wait  on  me  every  day  as 
long  as  I  stayed  there. 

This  was  surprisingly  good  and  kind,  and  I 
accepted  it  very  willingly.  At  night  she  sent 
home  again  to  know  if  I  wanted  anything,  and 
to  order  the  maid  to  come  to  me  in  the  morning 
for  dinner.  The  maid  had  orders  to  make  me 
some  chocolate  in  the  morning  before  she  came 
away,  and  at  noon  she  brought  me  the  sweet- 
bread of  a  breast  of  veal  whole,  and  a  dish  of 
soup,  for  my  dinner ;  and  after  this  manner  she 
nursed  me  up  at  a  distance,  so  that  I  was  mightily 
well  pleased  and  quickly  well ;  for,  indeed,  my 
dejections  before  were  a  principal  part  of  my 
illness. 

I  expected,  as  is  usually  the  case  among  rich 
people,  that  the  servant  she  sent  me  would  have 
been  some  impudent  brazen  wench  of  Drury  lane 
breeding,  and  I  was  very  uneasy  upon  that  ac- 
count, so  I  would  not  let  her  lie  in  the  house 
the  first  night,  but  had  my  eyes  about  me,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  public  thief. 

My  gentlewoman  guessed  presently  what  was 
the  matter,  and  sent  her  back  with  a  short  note, 
that  I  might  depend  on  the  honesty  of  her  maid, 
that  she  would  be  answerable  for  her  upon  all 
accounts,  and  that  she  took  no  servants  without 
good  security.  I  was  then  perfectly  easy,  and 
indeed  the  maid's  behaviour  spoke  for  itself,  for 
a  modester,  soberer,  quieter  girl,  never  came 
into  anybody's  family,  and  I  found  her  so  after- 
wards.  . 

As  soon  as  I  was  well  enough  to  go  abroad,  I 
went  with  the  moid  to  see  the  house,  and  to  see 
the  apartment  I  was  to  have ;  and  ever}-thing 
was  so  handsome  and  so  clean,  that,  in  short,  I 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  was  wonderfully  pleased, 
and  satisfied  with  what  I  had  met  with,  which, 
considering  the  melancholv  circumstances  I  was 
in,  was  far  beyond  what  I  looked  for. 

It  might  be  expected  that  I  should  give  some 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  wicked  practice  of 
this  woman,  in  whose  hands  I  was  now  fsJIcn ; 
but  it  would  be  but  too  much  encouragement  to 
the  vice  to  let  the  world  see  what  easy  measures 
were  here  taken  to  rid  the  women's  unwelcome 
burthen  of  a  child  clandestinely  gotten.  "This 
grave  matron  had  several  sorts  of' practice,  and 
this  was  one  in  particular,  that  if  a  child  was 
bom,  though  not  in  her  house,  for  she  had  occa- 
sion to  be  called  to  many  private  labours,  she  had 
people  at  hand,  who  for  a  piece  of  money  would 
take  the  child  off  their  hands,  and  off  fron^  the 
hands  of  the  parish  too ;  and  those  children,  as 
she  said,  were  honestly  provided  for,  and  taken 
care  of.  What  should  become  of  them  ill,  con- 
sidering so  many  as  by  her  account  she  was  con- 
cerned with,  I  cannot  conceive. 

I  had  many  times  discourses  upon  that  subject 
with  her ;  but  she  was  fhll  of  this  argument,  that 
she  saved  the  life  of  many  an  innocent  lamb,  as 
she  called  them,  which  would  otherwise  perhaps 
have  been  murdered ;  and  of  many  a  woman, 
who,  made  desperate  by  the  misfortune,  would 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  destroy  their  children, 
and  bring  themselves  to  the  gallows.  I  granted 
her  that  this  was  true,  and  a  very  commendable 
thing,  provided  the  poor  children  fell  into  good 
hands  afterwards,  and  were  not  abused,  starved 
and  neglected  by  the  nurses  that  bred  them  up ; 
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the  answered,  that  she  always  took  care  of  that, 
and  bad  no  nnrses  In  her  business  but  what  were 
very  good  honest  people,  and  such  as  might  be 
depended  upon. 

1  could  say  nothing  to  the  contrary,  and  so 
was  obliged  to  say,  **  Madam,  I  do  not  question 
you  do  your  part  honestly,  but  what  those  people 
do  afterwards  is  the  main  question;**  and  she 
stopped  my  mouth  again  with  sayings  that  she 
took  the  utmost  care  about  it. 

The  only  thing  I  found  in  all  her  conversation 
on  these  subjects,  that  gave  me  any  distaste,  was, 
that  one  time  in  discoursing  about  my  beLng  so 
fiir  gone  with  child,  and  the  time  I  expected  to 
come,  she  said  something  that  looked  as  if  ihe 
could  help  me  off  with  mv  burthen  sooner,  if  I 
was  willing ;  or,  in  English,  that  she  could  give 
me  something  to  make  me  miscarry,  if  I  hiul  a 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  my  troubles  that  way ; 
but  I  soon  let  her  lee  that  I  abhorred  the  thoughts 
of  it ;  and  to  do  her  justice,  she  put  it  off  so 
cleverly,  that  I  could  not  say  she  really  intended 
it,  or  whether  she  only  mentioned  the  practice  as 
a  horrible  thing ;  for  she  couched  her  words  so 
well  and  took  my  meaning  so  quicklv,  that  she 
gave  her  negative  before  I  could  explain  myself. 

To  briiw  this  part  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
possible,  Iquitted  my  lodging  at  St  Jones's  and 
went  to  my  new  governess,  for  so  they  called  her 
in  the  house,  and  there  I  was  indeed  treated 
with  so  much  courtesy,  so  carefully  looked  to,  so 
handsomely  provided,  and  every  thing  so  well, 
that  I  was  surprised  at  it,  and  couU  not  at  first 
see  what  advantage  my  governess  made  of  it ; 
but  I  found  afterwards  that  she  professed  to  make 
no  profit  of  the  lodgers*  diet,  nor  indeed  could 
she  get  much  bv  it,  but  that  her  profit  lay  in  the 
other  articles  of  her  management,  and  she  made 
enough  that  way  I  assure  you ;  for  it  is  scarce 
credible  what  practice  she  had,  as  well  abroad  as 
at  home,  and  yet  all  upon  the  private  account, 
or,  in  plain  English,  the  whoring  account 

While  I  was  m  her  house,  which  was  near  four 
months,  she  had  no  less  than  twelve  ladies  of 
pleasure  brought  to  bed  within  doors,  and  I  think 
|he  had  two  and  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  under 
her  conduct  withput  doors,  whereof  one,  as  nice 
as  she  was  vith  me,  wa^  lodged  with  my  old 
landlady  at  St  Joncs*s. 

This  was  a  strange  testimony  of  the  growing 
vice  of  the  age,and  such  an  one  that,  as  bad  sis  I 
had  been  myself,  it  shocked  my  very  senses ;  I  be- 
gan to  nauseate  the  place  I  was  in,  and  above  all 
the  wicked  practice,  and  yet  I  must  say  that  I 
never  saw,  or  do  I  believe  there  was  to  be  seen, 
the  least  indecency  in  the  house  the  whole  tune  I 
was  there. 

Not  a  man  was  ever  seen  to  come  up  stairs  ex- 
cept to  visit  the  lying-in  ladies  within  their  month, 
nor  then  without  Uie  old  lady  with  them,  who 
made  it  a  piece  of  the  honour  of  her  manage- 
ment that  no  man  should  touch  a  woman,  no,  not 
his  owa  wife,  within  the  month ;  nor  would  she 
permit  any  man  to  lie  in  her  house  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  no,  not  though  she  was  sure  it 
was  ^•ith  his  own  wife;  and  her  general  saying  for 
it  Was,  that  she  cared  not  how  many  children  were 
boTu  in  her  house  but  she  would  have  none  got 
thof^  if  ahe  could  help  it. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  carried  farther  than  was 


needful,  but  it  was  an  error  of  the  right  hand  if 
it  was  an  error,  for  by  this  she  kept  up  the  repu- 
tation, shch  as  it  wa^  of  her  business,  and  ob- 
tained this  character,  that  though  she  did  take 
care  of  the  women  when  they  were  debauched. 
vet  she  was  not  instrumental  to  their  being  de- 
bauched at  all,  mtd  yet  it  was  a  wicked  trade  she 
drove  too. 

WhOe  I  was  here,  and  before  I  was  brongbt  to 
bed,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  trustee  at  the 
bank  full  of  kind  obliging  things,  and  eameitly 
pressing  qae  to  return  to  London,  b  was  near  m 
fortn^ht  old  when  it  came  to  me,  because  it  had 
been  first  sent  into  Lancashire,  and  then  returned 
to  me.  He  concluded  with  telling  me  that  be 
had  obtained  a  decree,  I  think  he  cJle4  it,  against 
his  wife,  and  that  he  would  be  ready  to  mak  e 
good  his  engagement  to  me  if  I  would  accept  of 
him,  adding  a  ^at  many  protestations  of  kind*- 
ness  and  affection,  such  as  he*  would  have  been 
far  from  offering  if  he  had  known  the  circom- 
stances  I  had  been  in,  and  whieli,  as  it  was,  I  had 
been  very  far  firom  deserving. 

I  returned  an  answer  to  this  letter,  and  dated 
it  at  Liverpool,  but  sent  it  by  a  messenger, 
alleging  that  it  came  in  a  cover  to  a  friend  in 
town.  I  gave  h!m  joy  of  bis  deliverance,  but 
raised  some  scruples  at  the  lawfulness  of  his  mar- 
rying  again,  and  told  him  I  supposed  he  wotdd 
consider' very  seriously  upon  that  point  before  he 
resolved  on  it,  the  consequence  being  too  great 
for  a  man  of  his  judgment  to  venture  rashly  npon 
a  thing  of  that  nature ;  so  concluded  wishing  htm 
very  well  in  whatever  be  resolved,  without  letting 
him  into  anything  of  my  own  mind,  or  giving  any 
answer  to  his  proposal  of  my  coming  to  Liondon 
to  him,  but  mentioned  at  a  distance  my  iptentioD 
to  return  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  this  being 
dated  in  April. 

I  was  brought  to  bed  about  tber  middle  of  May, 
and  had  another  brave  boy,  and  myself  in  as  good 
condition  as  usual  on  such  occanona  My  go- 
verness did  her  part  as  a  midwife  with  the  greatest 
art  and  dexterity  imaginable,  and  &r  beyond  all 
that  ever  I  had  had  any  experience  of  before. 

Her  care  of  me  in  ny  travail,  and  after  in  niy 
lying-in,  was  sneh  that  tf  she  had  been  my  own 
mother  it  could  not  have  been  better.  Let  none 
be  encouraged  in  their  loose  practiees  feom  this 
dexterous  lady's  management,  for  she  is  gone  to 
her  place,  and  I  dare  say  has  left  nothing  behind 
her  that  can  or  wtll  oome  np  to  it. 

I  thtaik  I  had  been  brought  to  bed  aboot  twenty, 
two  days  when  I  received  another  letter  firom  my 
friend  at  the  bank,  with  the  surprising  news  that 
he  had  obtained  a  final  sentence  of  divorce  againat 
his  wife,  and  had  served  her  with  it  on  such  a  day, 
and  that  he  had  such  an  answer  to  give  to  idl  nay 
scruples  about  his  marrying  again  as  I  couid  not 
expect,  and  as  he  had  no  desire  of,  for  that  his  wile, 
who  had  been  under  some  remorse  before  for  her 
usage  of  him,  as  soon  as  die  had  the  account  that 
he  had  gained  his  point,  had  very  nnhappQy  do- 
siroyed  herself  that  same  evening. 

He  expressed  himself  very  handsomely  as  to 
his  being  concerned  at  her  disaster,  but  cleared 
himself  of  having  any  band  in  it,  and  that  he  had 
only  done  himsdf  justice  in  a  ease  in  which  he 
was  notoriously  injured  and  abused.  However, 
he  sakl  that  he  ?nis  extremely  aflKcted  at  It  and 
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hid  fM»  new  of  any  laibfaction  left  m  thto  wmid 
but  only  in  the  hope  that  I  would  come  «id  r»- 
Uere  him  by  my  oompeny  ;  and  then  he  proMod 
me  violeDUy,  indeed,  to  give  him  some  hopes 
that  I  would  at  least  come  up  to  town  and  let 
him  see  me^  when  he  would  farther  enteif  into 
disooime  about  it. 

X  was  OKceedingiy  surprised  at  the  news,  and 
began  bow  serioiidy  to  reflect  on  my  present  clr- 
camsteBcea»^  and  the  inexpressible  misfortane  it 
was  to  me  to  have  a  child  upon  my  hands,  and 
what  to  do  in  it  1  knew  not  At  last  I  opeaed 
my  caae  at  a  distsate  to  my  goveraess ;  I  ap- 
peued  mdaacholy  and  uneasv  for  several  days, 
and  siia  lay  at  ma  cantinttalJy  to  know  what 
troubled  ase.  I  ooaki  not  for  my  lifo  teU  her 
that  I  had  an  oflfar  ef  marriage  after  I  had  so 
often  told  her  that  I  had  a  husband,  so  that  1 
really  knew  not  what  to  say  to  her.  I  owned  I 
hadaemethhig  which  vetr  moeb  troubled  me, 
bat  at  the  same  time  told  Iwr  I  ooaid  not  speak 
of  it  to  any  one  alive. 

She  ooDtinnad  hnporttn^  roe  several  days, 
but  it  waa  impossible,  I  told  her,  for  me  to  com>- 
nsit  the  secret  to  anybody.  Ttdi,hi8tead  of  being 
asianawar  to  hei^  Jnercaasd  her  importunities; 
Ae  mrged  het  havteg  been  trusted  with  the 
giaateit  aaereta of  thia  nature;  that  it  waa  her 
baainem  to  oonoeal  everything,  and  that  to  dis- 
cover things  of  that  nature  wonld  be  her  ruin ; 
ihe  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  found  her  tatling 
of  other  people's  affairs,  and  how  could  I  sus- 
pect bar  ?  She  told  me  to  onfoM  myself  to  her 
wai  telling  it  to  nobody ;  that  she  was  sUent  aa 
death;  that  it  most  be  a  very  strange  case 
indeed  that  she  could  not  help  me  out  of  it;  but 
to  ooBcmd  it  waa  to  deprive  myself  of  all  possiMe 
hdp,  or  meaas  of  help,  and  to  deprive  her  of  the 
opportonity  of  serving  me.  In  short,  she  had 
snch  a  btwittihinff  eioqueaoe  andao  great  a  power 
of  persuasion,  that  there  waa  no  concealing  any- 
thing from  hen 

So  I  lesolvcd  to  unbosom  myself  to  her.  I 
toU  her  the  history  of  my  Lancashire  marriage, 
and  how  both  of  us  had  been  disappointed,— hiow 
we  canm  together  and  how  we  parted,— how  he 
aheoiutaly  dieohaiged  bm,  aa  far  a^  lay  in  him, 
and  nwre  mo^  Mhevty  ta  marry  agahi,  protesting 
that  If  ha  knew  it  he  would  never  da&n  me  or 
disturb  or  expose  me ;  that  I  thought  I  was  free, 
bat  waa  draaittiHy  afraid  ta  venture,  for  foar  of 
the  coaatgnanesa  that  might  foHaw  hi  caee  of  a 


Than  I  tald  bat  wh«l  a  good  offor  I  had ; 
showed  her  my  friend's  two  last  lectera  invitiag 
me  to  come  to  Londan,  and  let  her  see  with  what 
aflbctioB  and  eanestness  thev  were  written,  but 
blotted  out  the  namct  and  also  the  story  about 
the  disaster  o(  Us  wife,  only  that  she  wa«  dead. 

She  foU  a-laoghing  at  my  scruples*  about  maru 
lying,  and  told  me  the  elher  was  no  uarriagOi  but 
a  cheat  on  both  sides  i  and  that  as  we  were 
parted  by  mutual  consent,  ihe  nature  of  the  con« 
tract  was  destreyed^  and  the  obligatioB  was  mn- 
tvaily  diaeharged.  She  had  arguments  ibrthis 
at  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and.  In  short,  reasoned 
me  out  of  my  reason,  not  but  that  it  was  too  by 
the  hdp  of  my  own  incUnaHon. 

But  than  canm  the  great  and  main  difficulty, 
and  that  waa  the  cfaikL    This  she  toki  me  in  so 


many  words  must  be  removisd,  and  that  so  as  that 
it  should  never  be  possible  for  any  one  to  disco- 
ver it  I  knew  there  was  no  marrying  without 
entirely  concealing  that  I  had  bad  a  chUd,  for  he 
would  soon  have  discovered  by  the  age  of  it  that 
it  was  born,  nay  and  gotten  too,  since  my  parley 
with  him,  and  that  would  have  destroyed  aU  the 
affair. 

Bat  it  touched  mv  heart  so  forcibly  to  think 
of  parting  entirely  with  the  diild,  and,  for  aught 
I  knew,  of  having  it  murdered,  or  starved  by 
neglect  and  ill-usage  (which  was  much  the 
sanseX  that  I  could  not  think  of  it  without 
horrer.  I  wish  all  those  women  who  consent  to 
the  disposing  of  their  children  out  of  the  way,  as 
it  is  eaUed  tSr  decency's  sake^  would  eonshler  that 
it  is  only  a  contrived  method  for  murder ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  kUKag  their  children  with  safe^. 

R  ia  manifest  to  all  that  miderstand  anytMng 
of  children,  that  we  are  bom  into  the  world 
hdplett  and  bicapable  either  to  supply  our  wants, 
or  so  nrach  as  to  make  them  known,  and  that 
without  help  we  must  perish ;  and  this  help 
re(|uires  not  only  an  aaristlng  hand,  whetiier  of 
the  mother  or  somebody  else ;  but  there  are  two 
thfaigs  neesssary  in  the  assisting  hand,  that  is 
care  and  skill,  without  both  which  half  the  chil- 
dren that  are  hem  would  die,  nay,  though  they 
were  not  to  he  denied  fbed ;  and  one  half  more 
of  those  that  remained  would  be  cripples  or 
fools,  lose  their  limbs,  and  perhaps  their  sense. 
I  question  net  but  that  these  are  partly  the 
reasons  ^fpy  affection  was  placed  by  nature  in- 
the  hearts  of  mothen  to  their  children,  without 
which  they  never  would  be  able  to  give  thttai'' 
selves  up,  as  it  is  necessary  they  should,  to  the* 
care  and  waking  paina  needftil  to  the  support  of 
their  children. 

Since  this  care  is  needfri  to  the  Ufo  of  diUdreo, 
to  neglect  them  is  to*  murder  them ;  again,  to 
give  them  up  to  be  managed  by  thoee  people> 
who  have  none  of  that  need^  alfcctfotf  placed  by 
nature  in  them,  is  to  negleet  them  in  the  highest 
degree ;  nay,  in  some  it  goes  farther,  and  Is  a 
neglect  in  order  to  their  being  lost ;  so  that  it  is 
even  an  intentional  murder,  whether  the  cMld 
lives  or  dies. 

All  thoee  things  represented  themselves  to  my 
view,  and  that  in  tilie  blackest  and  most  frightful 
fbrm ;  and  as  I  was  very  firee  with  my  governess, 
whom  I  had  now  learned  to  call  mother,  1  repre-* 
seated  to  her  all  the  dark  thoughts  which  I  had 
upon  me  about  it,  and  told  her  what  <ystress  f 
was  In.  She  seemed  graver  by  much  at  diis 
part  than  at  the  other;  but  as  she  was  hardened 
m  these  things  beynnd  i^  posstbflity  of  being 
tonehed  with  the  rsliglons  part,  and  the  scruples 
about  the  murder,  so  she  was  equally  iinpe- 
netrablo'in  that  part  which  related  to  the  affec- 
tion. 

She  asked  me  tf  she  had  not  been  cartful  and 
tender  of  me  in  my  lying-in,  as  if  I  had  been  her 
own  child  ?    I  told  her  I  owned  she  had. 

**  Well,  my  dear,**  says  she,  '*  and  when  you 
are  gone,  what  are  you  to  me?  and  what  would 
it  be  to  me  if  you  were  to  be  hanged  ?  Do  you 
think  there  are  not  women  who,  as  it  is  their 
trade,  and  they  get  their  bread  bv  it,  value 
themselves  upon  their  being  as  careful  of  children 
as  their  own  mothen  can  be,  and  understand  it 
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rather  better?  Yes,  yes,  child,**  says  she,  **  fear 
it  not  How  were  we  nursed  ourselves?  Are 
you  sure  you  was  nursed  up  by  your  own  mother  ? 
and  yet  you  look  fat  and  fair,  child,**  says  the 
old  beldani,  and  with  that  she  stroked  me  over 
the  face.  "  Never  be  concerned,  child,**  says 
she,  going  on  in  her  drolling  way ;  *'  I  have  no 
murderers  about  me ;  I  employ  the  best  and  the 
honestest  nurses  that  can  be  hod,  and  have  as  few 
children  miscarry  under  their  hands  as  there 
would  if  they  were  all  nursed  by  mothers;  we 
want  neither  care  nor  skill.** 

She  touched  me  to  the  quick  when  she  asked 
me  if  I  was  sure  that  I  was  nursed  bv  my  own 
mother;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  sure  I  was  not, 
and  I  trembled  and  looked  pale  at  the  very 
expression, 

*'  Svae"  said  I  to  myself,  *'  this  creature  cannot 
be  a  wifch,  or  have  any  conversation  with  a  spirit 
that  can  inform  her  what  was  done  with  me 
before  I  was  able  to  know  it  myself;**  and  I 
looked  at  her  as  if  I  bad  been  frightened ;  but 
reflecting  that  it  could  not  be  possible  for  her  to 
know  anything  about  me,  that  disorder  went  off, 
and  I  began  to  be  easy,  but  it  was  not  presently. 

She  perceived  the  disorder  I  was  in,  but  she 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  so  die  ran  on 
in  her  wild  talk  upon  the  weakness  of  my  sup- 
posing that  children  were  murdered  because 
they  were  not  all  nursed  by  the  mothers,  and  to 
persuade  me  that  the  diildren  she  disposed  of 
were  as  well  used  as  if  the  mothers  nad  the 
nursing  of  them  themselves.  ^ 

"  It  may  be  true,  mother,**  says  I,  "  lor  aught 
I  know,  but  my  doubts  are  very  strongly  grounded 
indeed.*' 

**  Come,  then,**  says  she,  *'  let*s  hear  some  of 
:them." 

**  Why  first,**  says  I,  '*  yon  give  a  piece  of 
money  to  these  people  to  take  this  child  off  the 
parent*s  hands,  and  to  take  care  of  it  aa  long  as 
It  lives ;  now  we  know,  mother,**  said  I, "  that 
those  are  poor  people,  and  their  gain  consists  in 
being  quit  of  the  charge  as  soon  as  they  can. 
How  can  I  doubt  but  that,  as  it  is  best  for  them 
to  have  the  child  die,  they  are  not  over  solicitous 
about  iu  life?** 

**  This  is  all  vapours  and  iancy,**  says  the  old 
woman ;  '*  I  tell  you  their  cradit  depends  upon 
the  ohiId*s  life,  and  they  are  as  caroful  as  any 
mother  of  you  all'* 

**  O  mother,"  says  I,  "  if  I  was  but  sure  my 
little  baby  would  be  cvefully  looked  to  and  have 
justice  done  it,  I  should  be  happy  indeed :  but  it 
IS  hnpossible  I  can  be  satisfied  in  that  point 
imless  1  saw  it,  and  to  see  it  would  be  niin  and 
destruction  to  me,  as  now  ny  ease  stands;  so 
"What  to  do  I  know  not.** 

*'  A  fine  story  r  says  the  governess;  *^  you 
would  see  the  child,  and  you  would  not  see  the 
child;  you  would  be  concealed  and  -discovered 
both  together ;  these  are  things  impossible,  my 
dear ;  so  jrou  onust  do  as  other  conscientious 
mothers  have  done  before  you,  and  be  contented 
with  things  as  they  must  be,  though  they  are 
not  as  you  wish  than  to  be." 

I  understood  what  she  meant  by  conscientious 
mothers,  she  would  have  said'  conscientious 
whores ;  but  she  was  not  willing  to  disoblige  me, 
for  really  in  this  caso  I  was  not  a  whore,  because 


legally  married,  the  force  of  my  former 
excepted. 

However,  let  me  be  what  I  would,  I  was  not 
come  up  to  that  pitch  of  hardness  common  to  the 

{^rofessfon,  I  mean  to  be  unnatural,  and  regard- 
ess  of.  the  safety  of  my  child ;  and  I  preserved 
this  honest  affection  so  long  that  I  was  upon  ibe 
point  of  giving  up  my  friend  at  the  Bank,  who 
lay  so  hard  at  me  to  come  to  him  and  marry  him, 
that,  in  short,  there  was  hardly  any  room  to  deny 
him. 

At  last  my  old  governess  came  to  me  with  her 
usual  assurance.  **  Come,  my  dear,"  saya  she, 
"  I  have  found  out  a  way  how  vou  shall  be  at  a 
certainty  that  your  child  shall  be  ased  weU,  and 
vet  the  people  that  take  care  of  it  shall  never 
know  you,  or  who  the  mother  of  the  child  la." 

**  O  mother,"  says  I,  "  if  you  can  do  ao,  yon 
will  engage  me  to  you  for  ever." 

"  Well,**  says  she,  "  are  you  willing  to  be  at 
some  small  annual  expense,  more  thui  what  we 
usually  give  to  the  people  we  contract  with  ?** 

"  Aye,"  says  I,  *'  with  all  my  heart,  provided  I 
may  be  concealed." 

"  As  to  that,"  says  the  governess,  **  yon  ahall 
be  secure ;  for  the  nurse  ^all  never  so  much  as 
dare  to  inquire  about  you,  and  you  shall  oaoe  or 
twice  a  year  go  with  me  and  see  your  child*  and 
see  how  it  Is  used,  and  be  satisfied  that  it  la  in 
good  hands,  and  nobody  knowing  who  you  are.* 

•*  Why,"  said  I,  *«  do  you  think  that  when  I 
come  to  see  my  child  I  shall  be  able  to  oonoeal 
my  bdUig  the  mother  of  it?  Do  you.  think  that 
possible?** 

"  Well,  well,**  says  my  govemeai,  '*  if^ou  dia- 
cover  it  the  nurse  shall  bis  never  the  wiaer,  for 
she  shall  be  forbid  to  ask  any  questions  slNHit 
you,  or  to  take  any  notice ;  if  she  offers  it  aS^ 
shall  lose  the  money  which  you  are  to  be  sup- 
posed to  give  her,  and  the  diild  be  taken  frrom 
her  too." 

I  was  very  well  pleased  with  this :  so  the  next 
week  a  country  woman  was  brought  from  fieri-. 
ford,  or  thereabouts,  who  was  to  take  the  child 
off  our  hands  entirely  for  ten  pounds  in  money ; 
but  if  1  would  allow  five  pounds  a  year  more 
to  her,  she  would  be  obliged  to  bring  the  child 
to  my  governess's  house  as  often  as  we  desired* 
or  we  mould  come  down  and  look  at  it,  and  aee 
bow  well  she  used  it. 

The  womaa  was  a  very  wholesome  looking^ 
likel  v  woman,  a  cottager*s  wife ;  but  she  had  very 
good  clothes  and  linen,  and  everything  well  about 
her,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  and  many  a  tear  I 
let  her  have  my  child. 

I  had  been  down  at  Hertford,  and  looked  at 
her  and  at  her  dwelling,  which  I  liked  wdl 
enough,  and  I  promised  her  gfeaX  things  if  ahe 
would  be  kind  to  the  child.  So  sheknew  at  first 
word  that  I  was  the  child*a  motfier;  bat  ahe 
seemed  to  be  so  much  out  of  the  wav,  and  to 
have  no  room  to  inquire  after  me,  that  f  thoiMJht 
I  was  safe  enough.  So,  in  short,  I  conseoied  to 
let  her  have  the  child,  and  I  gave  her  ten  pounds^ 
that  is  to  say,  I  gave  it  to  my  governess,  who 
gave  it  to  the  poor  woman  before  my  fooe^  iSbe 
agreeing  never  to  return  the  child  back  to  me»  or 
to  daim  anvthing  more  for  its  keeping  or  bifa^* 
ing  up ;  only  that  I  promised,  if  she  took  a  great 
deal  of  care  of  it,  1  would  give  her  somethipg 
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mora  as  often  as  I  came  to  tee  it ;  so  that  I  was 
mt  bound  to  pay  the  five  pounds,  only  that  I 
pramiied  my  goveraess  that  t  would  do  it  And 
thus  ny  great  care  was  over,  after  a  manner, 
whiefa,  though  it  did  not  at  all  satisfy  my  mind, 
yet  was  tiie  most  convenient  for  me,  as  my  affairs 
tiwn  stood,  of  any  that  conld  be  thought  on  at 
that  time. 

I  then  began  to  write  to  my  friend  at  the  Bank 
in  a  more  kindly  style,  and  particularly  about  the 
beginning  of  July  I  sent  him  a  letter,  that  I  pro- 
poned to  be  in  town  some  time  in  August.  He 
returned  me  an  answer  in  the  most  passionate 
terma  imaginable,  and  desired  me  to  let  him  have 
timely  notice,  and  he  would  come  and  meet  me 
two  days' journey.  This  puszled  me  scurvily, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to  it 
Once  I  was  resolved  to  take  the  stage  coach  to 
West  Chester,  on  purpose  only  to  have  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  coming  back,  that  he  mi^t  see  me 
renOy  come  in  &ie  same  coach;  for  I  had  a 
jealons  thought,  though  I  had  no  ground  for  it 
at  alU  Inst  be  should  think  I  was  not  really  in 
the  eonntrr,  and  it  was  no  ill-grounded  thought, 
as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

I  endeavnored  to  reason  myself  out  of  it,  but 
it  was  in  vain,  the  impression  lay  so  strong  on  my 
ndiid  that  it  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  at  last  it 
oase  as  an  addition  to  my  new  des^  of  gofaig  in 
the  country,  tiiat  it  would  be  an  ezoeOent  bond 
to  my  old  governess,  and  would  cover  entirely  all 
my  other  affiiirs,  for  she  did  not  know  hi  the 
least  whether  my  new  lover  Uved  in  London  or 
in  Lancashire,  and  when  I  told  her  my  resolu- 
tiflB  she  was  ftiUy  persuaded  it  was  in  Lancashire. 

Having  taken  my  measures  for  this  joumev  I 
let  lier  know  it,  and  sent  the  maid  that  attended 
me  fkom  the  beginning  to  take  a  place  for  me  in 
the  ooMfa.  She  would  have  had  me  let  the  maid 
have  waited  on  me  down  to  the  last  stage,  and 
ooaae  np  agafai  in  the  waggon,  but  I  convinced 
her  It  would  not  be  convenient  'When  I  went 
away  she  toU  me  she  would  enter  into  no  mea- 
sores  for  correspondence,  for  she  saw  evidently 
that  my  alTection  to  my  child  would  cause  me  to 
write  to  her,  and  visit  her  too  when  I  came  to 
town  again.  I  assored  her  it  would,  and  so  took 
my  leave,  well  satisfied  to  have  been  fireed  firom 
snch  a  house,  howerer  good  my  accommodations 
there  had  been,  as  I  haTe  related  before. 

1  took  the  place  in  the  ooach,  not  to  its  foil 
extent,  bnt  to  a  pteoe  called  Stone,  in  Cheshire, 
I  thfaik  It  is,  whefs  I  not  only  had  no  manner  of 
business,  but  not  so  much  as  the  least  ac- 
quaintanoe  with  any  person  in  the  town  or  near 
it  But  I  knew  that  with  money  In  the  pocket 
one  is  at  home  anywhere,  so  I  lodged  there  two 
or  three  days,  untO,  watching  my  opportunity,  I 
foand  room  in  another  stage-coach,  and  took, 
passage  back  again  for  London,  sending  a  letter 
to  my  gentleman,  that  I  should  be  such  a  certain 
dar  at  Stoney- Stratford,  where  the  coachman 
told  me  he  was  to  lodge. 

it  happened  to  be  a  chance  coach  that  I  had 
taken  np,  which,  having  been  hired  on  purpose 
te  carry  some  gentlemen  to  West  Chester,  who 
were  g«ng  to  Ireland,  was  now  returning,  and 
did  not  tie  itself  np  to  exact  times  or  places  as 
the  stages  did ;  to  that,  having  been  obliged  to 
lie  still  a  Sunday,  he  had  tfano  to  get  himself 


ready  to  come  out,  which  otherwise  he  couid  not 
have  done. 

However,  his  warning  was  so  short  that  he 
could  not  reach  to  Stony- Stratford  time  enough 
to  be  with  me  at  night,  but  he  met  me  at  a  place 
called  Brickill  the  next  momiiig,  as  we  were  just 
coming  into  the  town. 

I  confess  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  for  I  had 
thought  myself  a  little  disappointed  over  night, 
seeing  I  had  come  so  fkr  to  contrive  my  coming 
on  purpose.  He  pleased  me  doubly,  too,  by  the 
figure  he  came  in,  for  he  brought  a  very  hand- 
some (gentleman's)  coach  and  four  horses,  with 
a  servant  to  attend  him. 

He  took  me  out  of  the  stage  coach  immediately, 
which  stopped  at  an  inn  in  BrickiU,  and,  putting 
into  the  same  inn,  he  set  up  his  own  ooach,  and 
bespoke  dinner.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
that,  for  I  was  for  going  forward  with  the  jour- 
ney. He  said,  no ;  I  had  need  of  a  little  rest 
upon  the  road ;  and  that  was  every  good  sort  of 
a  house,  though  it  was  but  a  little  town ;  so  we 
would  go  no  farther  that  night,  whatever  came 
ofit 

I  did  not  press  him  much ;  for,  sfaioe  he  ha& 
come  so  far  to  meet  me,  and  put  himself  to  so 
much  expense,  it  was  but  reasonable  1  should 
oblige  him  a  little  too,  so  I  was  easy  as  to  that 
point 

After  dinner  we  walked  to  see  the  town,  to 
see  the  church,  and  to  view  the  fields  and  the 
country,  as  is  usual  for  strangers  to  do,  and  our 
iandloid  was  our  guide  in  going  to  see  the  church. 
I  observed  my  gentleman  inquired  pretty  much 
about  the  parson,  and  I  toox  the  hint  immedi- 
ately, that  he  certainly  would  propose  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  and  though  it  was  a  sudden  thought,  it 
followed  presenUy,  that  in  short  I  would  not  re- 
ftise  him ;  for,  to  be  plain  with  my  circumstances, 
I  was  in  no  condition  now  to  sav  no  ;  I  had  no 
reason  now  to  run  any  more  suco  hazards. 

But  while  these  thoughts  ran  round  in  my 
head,  which  was  the  work  but  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, I  observed  my  landlord  took  him  aside, 
and. whispered  to  him,  though  not  very  softly 
neither,  for  so  much  I  overheard :  **  Sir,  if  you 
shall  have  occasion——**  the  rest  I  could  not 
hear,  but  it  seems  it  was  to  this  purpose :  **  Sir, 
if  you  shall  have  occasion  for  a  minister,  I  have 
a  friend  a  little  way  off  that  wOI  serve  you,  and 
be  as  private  as  you  please." 

My  gentleman  answered  loud  enough  for  me 
to  hear,  '<  Very  well ;  I  believe  I  shall." 

I  was  no  sooner  come  back  to  the  inn,  but  he 
fell  upon  me  with  irresistible  words ;  that  since  he 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  me,  and  every 
thing  concurred,  it  would  be  hastening  his  felicity 
if  I  would  put  an  end  to  the  matter  just  there. 

^  What  do  you  mean?"  says  I,  colouring  a 
little :  **  What !  in  an  inn  and  npon  the  road  1 
Bless  us  all  r  said  I,  as  if  I  had  been  surprised, 
**  how  can  you  talk  so  ?" 

**  O,  I  can  talk  so  very  well,"  says  he ;  "  I  came 
a  purpose  to  talk  so,  and  Til  show  you  that  I 
did ;"  and  with  that  he  pulls  out  a  great  bundle 
of  papers. 

"  You  Aright  me,"  said  I.     <*  What  are  these  ?" 

"  Don't  M  frightened,  my  dear,"  says  he,  and 
kissed  me.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
so  free  to  call  me  my  dear ;  he  t^en  repeated  it. 


**  Dont  be  Mphtened — ^you  shall  see  what  it  U 
aU ;"  then  he  laid  them  all  abroad. 

There  wa3  first  the  deed  or  sentence  of  divorce 
from  his  wife,  and  the  full  evidence  of  her  playing 
the  whore ;  then  there  was  the  certificates  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  where 
she  lived,  proving  that  she  was  buried,  and  inti- 
ma^ng  the  manner  of  her  death ;  the  copy  of 
the  coroner's  warrant  for  a  jury  to  sit  upon  her, 
and  the  venfict  of  the  jury,  wno  brought  it  in 
91011  eompoi  mentii.  All  this  was  indeed  to  the 
purpose,  and  to  give  me  satisfaction,  though,  by 
the  way,  I  was  not  so  scrupulous,  had  he  known  all, 
%ut  that  f  might  have  tak;en  him  without  it. 
However,  I  looked  them  all  over  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  told  him  that  this  was  all  verv  dear 
indeed,  but  that  he  need  not  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  have  brought  them  out  with  him, 
ibr  it  was  time  enough. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  might  be  time  enough  for 
me,  but  no  time  but  the  present  time  was  time 
enough  for  him;* 

There  were  other  papers  rolled  up,  and  I  asked 
him  what  they  were. 

•  **  Why,  av,"  says  he,  "  that  is  the  question  I 
wanted  to  nave  'you  ^^  ^^"  So  he  unrolls 
them,  and  takes  out  a  little  chagreen  case,  and 
gives  me  out  of  it  a  very  fine  diamond  ring.  I 
coidd  not  reftise  it  if  I  had  a  mind  to  do  so,  for 
he  put  it  upon  my  finger ;  so  I  made  him  a 
curtsy,  and  accepted  it  Then  he  takes  out  an- 
other ring,  **  ana  this,**  says  he,  "  is  for  another 
occan|p|i  ;*  so  he  puts  that  in  his  pocket 

"  Wen,  but  let  me  see  it  though,**  says  I»  and 
smiled.  «  I  guess  what  it  is — I  think  you  are 
mad." 

*'  I  should  have  been  mad  if  I  had  done  less,** 
says  he,  and  siiU  he  did  not  show  it  me,  and  I 
had  a  great  mind  to  see  it ;  so  I  says,  **  Well, 
but  let  me  see  it** 

*<  Hold,"  sayi  he ;  '*  first  look  here."  Then  he 
took  up  the  roll  again  and  read  it ;  and  beheld  1 
it  was  a  licence  for  us  to  be  married. 

<*  Why,"  says  I,  **  are  you  distracted?    Why, 
you  were  fujly  satisfied,  sure,  that  I  would  com- 
ply, and  yield  at  the  first  word,  or  resolved  to 
take  no  denial.** 
"  The  last  is  certainly  the  case,"  said  he. 
•<  But  you  may  be  mistaken,'*  said  L 
'*  No,  no,"  said  he ;  **bow  can  you  think  so  ? 
I  must  not  be  denied,  I  eannot  be  denied,"  and 
with  that  he  fell  to  kissing  me  so  violently,  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  him. 

There  was  a  bed  in  the  room,  and  we  were 
walking  to  and  agaiQ,  eager  in  the  discourse :  at 
last  he  takes  me  by  surprise  in  his  anna,  and 
^rew  me  on  the  bed  and  himself  with  me,  and 
holding  me  fast  in  his  amu;,  but  without  the 
least  ofier  of  any  indecency,  courted  me  to 
consent  with  such  repeated  entreaties  and  argu- 
ments, protesting  his  aflfection  and  vowing  he 
would  not  let  me  go  till  I  promised  him,  that 
at  last  I  said,  "  Why,  you  resolve  not  to  be  de- 
nied, I  think." 

"  No,  no,"  says  he,  "  I  must  not  be  denied,  I 
will  not  be  denied,  I  can  t  be  denied." 

"  Well,  welV  said  1^  and  giving  him  a  slight 
kiss,  "  then  you  shall  not  be  denied,"  said  L  "  Let 
me  get  up.** 

He  was  80  transported  with  my  consent,  and 


the  kind  manner  of  it,  that  I  hegan  t« 
once  he  took  it  for  a  marriage,  ajiid 
stay  for  the  form ;  but  I  wronged  him,  for  he  gave 
over  kissing  me,  took  me  by  the  hand,  polled 
up  again,  and  then  giving  me  two  or  tme 
again,  thanked  me  for  my  kind  yiekUng  to 
and  was  so  overcome  with  the  flnil^hikm 
joy  of  it,  thai  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his  eya^ 

I  turned  from  him,  for  it  filled  my  ejpca  with 
tears  too,  and  I  asked  him  leave  to  retaiw  m,  little 
to  my  chamber.  If  ever  I  had  agvaiaaf  mw 
repentance  for  a  vicious  and  ahomiiiahle  Ifis  fior 
twenty.four  years  past,  it  waa  thea.  **  Oil !  wbai 
a  felicity  is  It  to  mankind,"  aaid  1  toayaelC  «*tkflt 
they  cannot  see  into  the  hearta  ol  ana  aoaAher  1 
How  happy  had  it  been  for  me,  if  I  bad 
wife  to  a  man  of  ao  much  honesty  and  aa 
affection,  from  the  beginning." 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  what  ai 
creature  am  I ;  and  how  is  this  innooeni  gentle- 
man to  be  abused  by  me?    How liltle does  he 
think  that  having  divorced  a  wborob  ha  ia  throw- 
ing  himself  into  the  arms  of  aiiath«r ;  that  he  is 
going  to  marry  one  that  has  lafai  with  twa  bn» 
there,  and  has  had  three  ehildrea  by  herown 
brother ;  one  that  waa  bom  in  Newgate, 
mother  was  a  whore,  and  is  new  a 
thief  $  one  that  has  lain  with  ao  vaay  vm 
has  had  a  child  aiaoe  ha  saw  her.    "Pter 
map,"  said  I,  "  what  is  he  going  to  (lb?" 

Alter  this  r^Nroaching  myadf  waa  over,  it  fal- 
lowed thus:  "*  Well,  if  1  mast  ha  Us  wife^  if  it 
l^ease  Godtogivamegraoe,IwtUbaatraewifo 
to  him,  and  love  him  saitably  to  the  aCvanga 
eioesa  of  his  passion  for  me.  I  will  laka  hfan 
ameodi»  if  posiibl^  by  what  he  shall  aea,  for  tlie 
cheats  an4  ahoMi  i  put  upon  him,  wfaidi  fae  does 
notaee." 

He  waa  UnpaUtni  for  my  aomiDg  oat  of  my 
chamber,  but  finding  ne  long,  ho  want  down 
staiivi  and  talked  with  the  landlord  abootiha 
paipop* 

The  landlovd,  an  offieions  thoogh  wetUmaaa- 
ii«  fellow,  had  aani  away  for  the  neighbovfag 
olergysBAB ;  and  when  my  gentleman  began  to 
ape^ofittohimraadtaOi  of  aandino  for  hfos, 
••Sir,"  wtysba  to  hin,  *'my  fidcnd  ia  hi  the  howe;" 
80  without  any  more  wonla  he  braoght  thcas  to- 
gether. When  ha  ease  to  the  mhdater,  he 
asked  hhn  if  be  would  veatnre  to  nMiry  n  eonple 
I  of  strangers  that  were  both  williffg:  ThopaiaoB 
said  that  Mr  -.-^  had  said  aometfaing  to  faini  of 
it;  thathobopeditwaanodapdeatinahorineaB; 
that  heseemedtobaagravegeotlcaMm,  and  he 
supposed  madam  waa  not  a  gin,  ao  that  the  oon- 
aeot  of  friendp  shonld  be  wanted. 

•*  To  put  yon  out  of  doobt  of  that,*  aayi  my 
gentleman,  '*  read  thia  paper,*  and  out  he  paQs 
the  lieenoe. 

••  I  am  satisfied," aaya the  mmiater.  «'Whareif 

the  lady  ?" 

••  Yon  shall  aee  her  praaeatiy,*  aaya  my  gen- 
tleman. 

When  he  had  said  thna,  he  oame  np  atairs, 
and  I  was  by  that  time  come  out  of  aay  room,  ao 
he  tells  me  the  minister  waa  below,  and  that  he 
had  talked  witii  Um,  and  that  upon  sheiwing  him 
the  licence,  he  was  free  to  marry  ns  with  A  \m 
heart;  "but  he  aaka  to  see  yon,  so  be  aahed  If  I 
would  let  him  eoma  up." 


«  It  is  tfafte  enongVMud  I,  **  in  the  morning* 
is  a  not?'* 

**  Why,*'  said  he,  '*  my  dear,  he  seemed  to 
scrapie  whether  it  was  not  some  young  girl  stolen 
frooB  her  parents,  and  I  assured  him  we  were 
both  of  age  to  command  our  own  consent ;  and 
that  mode  him  ask  to  see  you.'* 

**  WeU»"  said  I,  "  do  as  you  please.**  So  up 
they  bring  the  parson,  and  a  merry  sort  of  a 
gentleman  he  was.  He  bad  been  told,  it  seems, 
that  wa  bad  met  there  by  accident,  that  I  came 
in  tlie  Cheater  coach,  and  my  gentleman  in  his 
own  eoadi  to  meet  me ;  that  we  were  to  have 
met  ksl  mght  at  Stony  Stratford,  but  that  he 
eoqid  not  reach  so  fiir.  **  WeD^  sir,"  sa^t  the 
psnoD,  "  every  HI  turn  hat  some  good  ittit ;  the 
disappoinhnent,  sir,'*  says  he  to  my  gentleman, 
"  was  fours,  ami  the  good  tnm  is  mine,  for  if 
yon  bad  met  at  Stomy  Stratford  I  had  not  had 
the  honour  to  marry  yo«L  Landlord,  have  ywi 
a  oMMMD  prayOiwbook  in  tha  hoow  ?" 

I  started  as  if  1  bad  boon  frightened.  «<Lord, 
sir,  "  anys  h  "  what  do  you  mean?  What  1  to 
■sarry  in  an  fain,  and  at  night  too?" 

•*  Mmiaai,"  says  the  minister,  "  if  you  will 
have  it  be  in  tiie  church  yon  shall ;  hot  I  aftsure 
yon,  your  marriage  wfll  be  as  ftrm  here  as  in  the 
ebnrdh.  Wo  are  not  tied  by  the  canon  to 
marry  nowhere  but  in  the  church ;  and  if  you 
will  have  it  in  the  church,  it  wHl  be  as  public  as 
a  eouBtry  fob ;  and  al  fof  the  time  of  day,  it 
does  not  at  all  weigh  in  this  case ;  oar  princes 
are  married  in  their  chambers,  and  at  eight  or 
ten  oidoek  at  night** 

I  waaa  great  while  before  I  could  be  persuaded, 
and  pretended  notto  be  willing  at  all  to  be  mar- 
ried but  in  the  church.  But  it  was  all  grimace ; 
so  I  seemed  at  last  to  be  prevailed  on,  and  my 
landknd  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  called 
upk,  iSf  laadloid  was  fother  and  derk  and  all 
together;  and  we  were  married,  and  very  merry 
we  were ;  thoogh  I  confess  the  self-reproaches 
whiish  I  had  upon  mo  before  lay  close  to  me, 
and  extorted  every  now  and.  then  a  deep  sigh 
fraai  me,  which  my  bridegroom  took  notice  of, 
and  endmvoured  to  encourage  me,  thinking, 
poor  man,  that  I  had  some  little  hesatetion  at  the 
step  I  had  taken  so  hastily. 

We  ei\joyed  ourselves  that  evening  completely, 
and  yet  all  was  kept  so  private  in  the  inn,  that  not 
a  servant  in  the  house  knew  of  it,  for  ray  landlady 
and  her  daughter  waited  on  me,  and  would  not 
let  any  one  of  the  maids  come  up  stairs,  eicept 
whUe  we  were  at  supper.  My  landlady's  diaugbter 
I  called  my  brido-mmd,  and  sending  for  a  shop- 
keeper the  next  morning,  I  gave  the  young 
woBsan  a  good  suit  of  knots,  as  good  at  the  town 
would  aiford,  and  finding  it  was  a  laee-making 
town,  I  gave  her  mother  a  piece  of  bone^lace  for 


One  reason  that  my  landlord  was  so  close  wai^ 
that  he  was  unwilling  the  minister  of  the  parish 
sbookl  hear  of  it ;  but  for  all  that  somebody 
beard  of  it,  so  as  that  we  had  the  bells  set  at 
ringiiig  the  next  morning  eariy ;  and  the  music, 
such  as  the  town  would  afford,  under  our  window. 
But  my  landlord  braaened  it  out,  that  we  were 
married  before  we  came  thither^  only  that,  being 
his  former  gueste  we  would  have  our  wedding 
•upper  at  hia  house. 


We  could  not  find  in  our  hearte  to  stir  tbe 
next  day ;  for,  in  short,  having  been  disturbed  by 
the  bells  in  the  morning,  and  having,  perhaps, 
not  8lc^>t  over  much  before,  we  were  so  sleepy 
afterwards  that  we  lay  in  bed  till  ahnost  twelve 
o'clock. 

I  begged  my  landlady  that  we  might  not  have 
anv  more  music  in  the  town  nor  ringing  of 
beUs,  and  she  managed  it  so  well  that  we  were 
very  quiet.  But  an  odd  passage  interrupted  all 
my  mirth  for  a  good  while  ;  the  great  room  of 
this  house  looked  into  the  street,  and  my  new 
spouse  being  below  stairs,  I  had  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  it  being  a  pleasant  wana 
day,  1  had  opened  tbe  window,  and  was  standing 
at  it  for  some  air,  when  I  saw  three  gentlemen 
come  by  on  horseback,  and  go  into  an  inn  just 
against  ubl 

It  was  not  to  be  concealed,  nor  was  it  so  doubi- 
fhl  as  to  leave  me  any  room  to  ouestion  it,  but 
the  second  of  these  three  was  my  Lancaudiire  hus* 
band.  I  was  frightened  to  death,  I  never  was  hi 
such  consternation  in  my  life,  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  into  the  ground ;  my  blood  nm  chill 
in  my  vdnsi  and  I  trembled  as  if  I  had  been  in  a 
cold  fit  of  an  ague.     I  say  there  was  no  room  to 

?uestion  the  truth  of  it;  I  knew  his  clothes, 
knew  his  horse,  and  I  knew  his  face. 

The  first  sensible  reflection  I  made  was,  that 
my  husband  was  not  by  to  see  my  disorder,  and 
that  I  was  very  glad  of.  The  gentlemen  haidnot 
been  long  in  the  house,  but  they  came  to  the 
window  of  their  room,  as  is  usual ;  but4ay  win- 
dow was  shut,  you  may  be  sure.  However,  I 
could  not  keep  from  peeping  at  them,  and  there 
I  saw  him  again,  heard  him  call  out  to  one  <^  the 
servants  of  the  house  for  something  he  wanted, 
and  received  all  the  terrifying  confirmadons  of 
its  being  the  same  person  that  were  possible  to 
be  had. 

My  next  concern  was  to  know,  if  possible, 
what  was  his  business  there ;  but  that  was  im- 
possible. Sometimes  my  imagination  formed  an 
idea  of  one  frightihl  thing,  sometimes  of  another ; 
sometimes  1  thought  he  had  discovered  me,  and 
was  oome  to  upbraid  me  with  ingratitude  and 
breach  of  honour ;  and  every  moment  I  fancied  he 
was  convng  up  the  stairs  to  insult  me ;  and  innu- 
merable liemcies  4kne  into  my  head  of  what  was 
never  in  his  head,  nor  ever  could  be,  unless  the 
devil  had  revealed  it  to  him. 

I  remained  in  this  fright  near  two  hours,  and 
scarce  ever  kept  my  eye  from  the  window  or  door 
of  the  inn  where  Uiey  were.  At  last,  hearing  a 
great  clatter  in  the  passage  of  theb  inn,  I  ran  to 
the  window,  and,  to  my  great  satisfiiction»  saw 
them  all  three  go  out  agidmand  travel  on  west- 
ward. Had  they  gone  towards  London,  I  should 
have  been  still  in  a  fright,  lest  I  should  meet  him 
on  the  road  again,  and  that  he  should  know  me ; 
but  he  went  the  contrary  way,  and  ao  I  was 
eased  of  that  disorder. 

We  resolved  to  be  going  the  next  day,  but 
about  six  o'clock  at  night  we  were  alarmed  with 
a  great  uproar  in  the  street,  and  people  riding  as 
if  they  had  been  out  of  their  wits ;  and  what  was 
it  but  a  hue  and  cry  after  three  highwaymen 
that  had  robbed  two  coaches  and  some  other 
travellers,  near  Dunsteble  Hill ;  and  notice  bad, 
it  seems,  been  given  that  they  had  been  seen  ai 
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Brickin,  at  sach  a  house,  meaniiig  the  house 
where  those  gentlemen  had  been. 

The  hoose  was  immediately  beset  and  searched, 
but  there  were  witnesses  enough  that  the  gentle- 
men had  been  gone  above  three  hours.  The 
crowd  having  gathered  about,  we  had  the  news 
presently ;  and  I  was  heartily  concerned  now 
another  way.  I  presently  told  the  people  of  the 
house,  that  I  dared  to  say  those  were  not  the 
persons,  for  that  I  knew  one  of  the  gentlemen  to 
be  a  very  good  person,  and  of  a  g<x>d  estate  in 
Lancashire. 

The  constable,  who  came  with  the  hue  and 
cry,  was  immediately  informed  of  this,  and  came 
over  to  me  to  be  ssiisfied  ftom  my  own  month, 
and  I  assured  him  that  I  saw  the  three  gentle- 
men as  I  was  at  the  window,  that  I  saw  them 
afterwaids  at  the  window  of  the  room  they  dined 
in  ;  that  I  saw  them  afterwards  take  horse,  and  I 
could  assure  him  I  knew  one  of  them  to  be  such 
a  man ;  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  a  veir  good 
estate  and  an  undoubted  character  in  Lancap 
shire,  flrom  whence  I  was  Just  now  upon  my 
journey. 

The  asnnranoe  with  which  I  delivered  this, 
gave  the  mob  gentry  a  check,  and  gave  the  con- 
stable such  satisfaction,  that  he  Immediately 
sounded  a  retreat,  told  his  people  these  were  not 
the  men,  but  that  he  had  an  account  they  were 
veiy  honest  gentlemen,  and  so  they  went  all 
back  again.  What  the  truth  of  the  matter  was 
I  knew  not,  but  certain  it  was  that  the  coaches 
were  robbed  at  Dunstable  HOI,  and  five  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  in  money  taken,  besides  some  of 
the  lace-mercbants  that  always  travelled  that 
way  had  been  viAited  too ;  as  to  the  three  gen- 
tlemen, that  remains  to  be  explained  hereafter. 

Well,  this  alarm  stopped  us  another  day, 
though  my  spouse  was  for  travelling,  and  told  me 
that  it  was  always  safest  travelling  after  a  rob- 
bery, for  that  the  thieves  were  sure  to  be  gone 
far  enough  oiT  when  they  had  alarmed  the  coun- 
try ;  but  I  was  afraid  and  uneasy,  and  indeed 
principally  lest  my  old  acquanitanco  should  be 
upon  the  road  still,  and  should  chance  to  see  me. 

I  never  lived  four  pleasanter  days  toirether  in 
my  life ;  I  was  a  mere  bride  all  fhis  while,  and 
my  new  spouse  strove  to  make  me  entirely  easy 
in  every  thing.  O !  could  thiiAtate  of  Itfe  have 
continued!  how  had  all  my  past  troubles  been 
forgot,  and  my  future  sorrows  have  been  avoided  ! 
But  I  had  a  past  life  of  a  most  wretched  kind  to 
account  for,  some  of  it  in  this  worid  as  well  as  in 
another. 

We  came  away  the  fifth  day ;  and  my  landlord, 
because  he  saw  me  uneasy,  mounted  himself  his 
son,  and  three  honest  country  frilows,  with  good 
fire-arms,  and,  without  telling  us  of  it,  followed 
the  coach,  and  would  see  us  se%  into  Dunstable ; 
we  could  do  no  less  than  treat  them  very  hand- 
somely at  Dunstable,  which  cost  my  spouse  about 
ten  or  twelve  shillings,  and  something  he  gave 
the  men  for  their  time  too,  but  my  lanSord 
would  take  nothing  for  hhnselll 

This  was  the  most  happy  contrivance  for  me 
that  could  have  fallen  out,  for  had  I  come  to 
London  unmarried,  I  must  either  have  come  to 
him  for  the  first  night's  entertainment,  or  have 
discovered  to  him  uat  I  had  not  one  acquaint- 
ance in  the  whole  city  of  London  that  could  re- 


ceive a  poor  bride  for  the  first  nights,  lodginf^ 
with  her  spouse  :  But  now,  being  an  old  marriod 
woman,  I  made  no  scruple  of  going  directly  home 
with  him,  and  there  I  took  possession  at  once  of  a 
house  well  Aimisihed,  and  a  husband  fai  very  good 
circumstances,  so  that  I  had  a  prospect  of  a  very 
happ  V  life,  if  I  knew  how  to  manage  it ;  and  I 
had  leisure  to  consider  of  the  real  value  of  the 
life  I  was  likely  to  live ;  bow  different  it  w«s  to  be 
from  the  loose  ungovemed  part  I  had  acted  be* 
fore,  and  how  much  happier  a  life  of  virtae  and 
sobriety  is  than  that  which  we  call  a  Kfe  of 
pleasure. 

O I  had  this  particular  scene  of  Kfo  laaled,  or 
had  I  learnt  from  that  time  1  enjoyed  it  to  have 
tasted  the  true  sweetness  of  it,  and  had  not  lalleD 
into  that  poverty  which  is  the  sore  bane  of  vir- 
ture,  how  happy  had  I  been,  not  only  here,  hot 
perhapt  ibr  ever.  For  while  I  lived  thua  I  was 
really  a  penitent  for  all  my  life  past;  I  hwked 
back  on  it  with  abhonenoe,  and  might  traly  be 
said  to  hate  myself  for  it.  I  often  reflected  hovr 
my  lover  at  the  Bath,  struck  by  the  bandof  God, 
repented  and  abandoned  me,  and  reAned  to  see 
me  any  more,  though  he  loved  me  toaneztfeoie ; 
hot  I,  prompted  by  that  worst  of  devils,  poverty, 
returned  to  the  vile  practice,  and  made  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  they  call  a  handsome  Ihes  be 
the  relief  to  my  necessities^  and  beanty  be  a 
pimp  to  Tioe. 

Now  I  seenMd  landed  hi  a  safe  harboor,  after 
the  stormy  voyage  of  life  past  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  I  began  to  be  tbankfol  for  my  deliverance  ; 
I  sat  many  an  hour  by  myself,  and  wept  over  the 
remembranoe  of  past  follies,  and  the  dreadAd  ex- 
travagances  of  a  wicked  life,  and  sometimes  i 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  sincerely  repented. 

But  there  are  temptations  which  it  is  net  in 
the  power  of  human  nature  to  resist,  aad  few 
know  what  would  be  their  case  if  driven  to  the 
same  exigencies.  As  eovetonsness  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  so  poverty  iji,  I  believe,  the  worst  of  all 
snares.  But  I  waive  that  discourse  tQl  I 
to  the  experisMnt 

I  lived  with  this  husband  in  the  atmost 
quillity.  He  was  a  quiet,  sensible,  sober 
virtuous,  modest,  sincere,  aad  in  his  bosinen 
diligent  and  just.  His  boshiess  was  in  a  narrow 
compass,  and  his  income  sufficient  to  aplentMil 
wav  of  liring  in  the  ordinary  way.  1  do  not  say 
to  keep  an  equipage  and  make  a  figure^  as  the 
mw\d  calls  it,  nor  did  lexpect  it  or  desire  its 
for  as  I  abhorred  the  levity  and  extravag&ioe  of 
my  former  life,  so  I  chose  now  to  live  retiied, 
frugal,  and  withfai  ourselves;  I  kept  no  eons- 
pany,  made  no  visits;  minded  my  lamiiv  and 
obliged  my  husband ;  and  this  kind  of  li»  be- 
came a  pleasure  to  me. 

We  lived  in  an  uninterrttpted  course  of  ease 
and  content  for  five  vears,  when  a  siHiden  blow 
from  an  almost  invisible  band  blasted  all  my  hap- 
piness, aad  turned  me  out  into  the  worid  in  a 
condition  the  reverse  of  all  that  had  been  before 
it 

My  husband  baring  trusted  one  of  his  fellow 
clerks  with  a  sum  of  money  too  mudi  for  our 
fortunes  to  bear  the  loss  of,  the  derk  foiled,  and 
the  loss  fell  very  heavy  on  my  hu^Muid,  yet  it 
was  not  so  great  neither,  but  if  he  had  had  spiixt 
and  courage  to  have  looked  his  misfortnaes  in 
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the  fiioe»  fab  credit  was  •»  good  thai,  as  I  told 
hiin,  he  would  easily  recover  it ;  for  to  stok  nn- 
der  troablo  is  to  double  the  weight,  and  ho  that 
wfll  die  in  it  shall  die  in  it. 

It  was  in  rain  to  speak  comfortably  to  him, 
the  wotind  had  snnk  too  deep,  it  was  a  stab  that 
toocbed  the  vitab ;  be  grew  melancholy  and  dis- 
eonsobte,  and  firom  thence  lethargic,  and  died. 
I  foresaw  the  blow,  and  was  extremely  oppressed 
in  my  mind,  for  I  saw  evidently  that  if  he  died 
I  was  undone. 

I  had  lied  two  children  by  him  and  no  more ; 
for  to  tdl  the  truth,  it  began  to  be  time  for  me 
to  leave  off  bearing  eUldroi,  for  I  was  now  eight 
and  forty,  and  I  suppose  If  he  had  lived  I  should 
have  had  no  more. 
I  was  now  left  in  a  dismal  and  disoonsoiate 
indeed,  and  in  several  things  worse  than 
Fast,  it  was  past  the  flooii&Ing  time  with 
me  when  I  might  expect  to  be  eovted  for  a 
mistreBS ;  tiiat  agreeaUe  part  iMd  declined  some 
tune,  and  the  rums  only  appeared  of  what  had 
been;  and  that  which  was  worse  than  ail  was 
this,  that  I  was  the  most  dejected,  disoonsoiate 
creatore  alive.  I  that  had  eooouraged  my  hus> 
bond,  and  endeavoured  to  support  his  spirits 
under  his  trouble,  could  not  support  my  own ;  I 
wanted  that  spirit  m  trouble  which  I  tokl  him 
was  so  neeessary  to  hhn  for  bearing  the  bur- 
then. 

But  my  case  was  Indeed  deplorable,  for  I  was 
left  perfectly  friendless  and  helftes,  and  the  loss 
my  husband  had  sustained  had  reduced  his  dr- 
cunstances  so  low,  that  though  indeed  I  was  not 
in  debt,  vet  I  could  eairily  foresee  that  what  was 
left  would  not  support  me  long;  that  while  it 
wasted  da3y  for  subsistence,  I  had  no  way  to  in- 
creaso  it  one  shilling,  so  that  it  would  soon  be  all 
spent,  and  then  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but  tlie 
utmoat  distress,  and  this  represented  itself  so 
lively  to  my  thoughts,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  was 
come  before  it  was  reallvvery  near;  also  my 
very  apprehensions  doubled  the  misery,  for  I 
fanded  every  sixpence  that  I  paid  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  the  last  that  I  had  In  the  world,  and 
that  to-morrow  I  was  to  fost  and  be  starved  to 
death. 

In  this  distress  I  had  no  assistant,  no  friend  to 
comfort  or  advise  me.  I  sat  and  cried,  and  tor- 
mented myself  nlffht  and  day ;  wringing  my 
hands,  ana  sometmies  raving  like  a  Erected 
wona^  and  Indeed  I  have  often  wondered  it 
had  not  affected  my  reason,  for  I  had  the  vapours 
to  such  a  degree,  that  mv  understanding  vras 
sometimes  qidte  lost  in  foncies  and  imaginations. 

I  fived  two  years  in  this  dismal  condition, 
wastfaig  that  Httle  I  had,  weeping  continually 
over  my  dismal  circumstances,  and,  as  it  were 
only  bleeding  to  death,  without  the  least  hope 
or  prospect  of  help  from  God  or  man ;  and  now 
I  cried  so  long,  and  so  often,  that  tears  vrere,  as 
I  might  say,  exhausted,  and  I  began  to  be  des- 
perate, for  I  grew  poor  apace. 

For  a  little  reli<^  I  haid  put  off  my  house  and 
took  lodgings,  and  as  I  was  redudog  my  living, 
flo  I  sold  off  most  of  my  goods,  which  put  a  little 
money  hi  my  pocket,  and  I  lived  near  a  vear 
opmn  that,  spmding  very  sparingly,  and  eking 
things  out  to  the  utmost ;  but  still  when  I  looked 
before   me,  my  very  heart  would  sink  within 


me  at  the  inentable  approach  of  misery  and 
want  O  let  none  read  this  part  without  seri- 
ously reflecting  on  the  dreumstanoes  of  a  dMolate 
state,  and  how  they  would  grapple  with  mere 
want  of  friends  and  want  of  bread ;  it  will  certainly 
make  them  think  not  of  sparing  what  they  have 
only,  but  of  looking  up  to  heaven  for  support, 
and  of  the  wise  man's  prayer—"  Give  me  not 
poverty  lest  I  steal." 

Let  them  remember  that  a  time  of  distress  is 
a  time  of  dreadful  temptation,  and  all  the  strength 
to  resist  is  taken  away.  Poverty  presses,  the 
soul  is  made  desperate  by  distress,  and  what  can 
be  done?  It  was  one  evening,  when  being 
broQght,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  last  gasp,  I  think 
I  may  truly  say  I  was  distracted  and  raving, 
when  prompted  by  I  know  not  what  spirit,  and, 
as  it  were,  doing  I  did  not  know  what  or  why,  I 
dressedme,  for  I  had  still  prettv  good  dothes, 
and  went  out.  I  am  very  sure  1  h^  no  manner 
of  deaigB  in  my  head  when  I  went  out  I  nd- 
ther  knew  or  considered  where  to  go  or  on  what 
business ;  but  as  the  devil  carried  me  out  and 
laid  his  bait  for  me,  so  he  brought  me  to  be  sure 
to  the  place,  for  1  knew  not  whither  I  was  going 
or  what  I  did. 

Wandering  thus  about  I  knew  not  whither,  I 
passed  bv  an  apothecary's  shop  in  Leadeohall 
street,  where  I  saw  lie  on  a  stool  just  before  the 
counter  a  Uttle  bundle  wrapt  in  a  white  doth ; 
beyond  it  stood  a  maid  servant  with  her  back  to 
it,  looking  up  towards  the  top  of  the  shop,  where 
the  apothecary's  apprentice^  as  I  suppose,  was 
standmg  up  on  the  counter,  with  his  back  also  to 
the  door,  and  a  candle  in  his  hand,  looking  and 
reaching  up  to  the  upper  shelf  for  something  be 
wanted,  so  that  both  were  engaged  mighty  ear- 
nestly, and  nobody  else  in  the  shop. 

This  was  the  bait;  and  the  devil,  who  I  said 
laid  the  snare,  as  readily  prompted  me  as  if  he 
had  spoke ;  for  I  remember,  and  never  shall  for- 
get. It  was  like  a  voice  spoken  to  me  over  the 
shoulder. 

**  Take  the  bundle— J>e  quick— 4o  it  this  mo« 
ment" 

It  was  no  sooner  said,  but  I  stepped  into  the 
shop,  and,  with  my  back  to  the  wench,  as  if  1 
had  stood  up  for  fi  cart  that  was  gouig  by,  I  put 
my  hand  bdiind  me  and  took  the  bundle,  and 
went  off  with  it,  the  maid  or  the  follow  not  per- 
cdvlng  me,  or  any  one  dse. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  horror  of  my 
soul  all  the  while  I  did  it  When  I  went  away 
I  had  no  heart  to  run,  or  scarce  to  mend  my  paoe. 
I  crossed  the  street  indeed,  and  went  down  the 
first  turning  I  came  to,  and  I  think  it  was  a  street 
that  went  through  into  Fenchnrch  street ;  from 
thence  I  crossed  and  turned  through  so  many 
ways  and  turnings  that  I  could  never  tdl  which 
way  it  was,  nor  where  I  went,  for  I  felt  not  the 
ground  I  stent  on,  and  the  farther  I  was  out  of 
danger  the  foster  1  went,  till,  tired  and  out  of 
breath,  I  was  forced  to  sit  down  on  a  little  bench 
at  a  door,  and  then  I  began  to  recover,  and  found 
I  was  got  into  Thames  street  near  Billingsgate.  I 
rested  me  a  little  and  went  on.  My  blood  was 
all  on  fire ;  my  heart  beat  as  if  I  was  in  a  sudden 
fright ;  In  short,  I  was  under  such  a  surprise 
th^  1  still  knew  not  whither  I  was  going  or  what 
to  do. 
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After  I  had  tired  m jielf  tkve  iHth  wafting  a 
long  way  about,  and  so  eagerly,  I  began  to  con- 
sldor  and  make  home  to  my  lodging,  where  I 
ease  about  tdne  o'clock  at  night 

What  the  ban<tte  was  made  up  ibr,  or  on  what 
oeoaiion  laid  where  I  found  it,  I  knew  not ;  but 
when  I  came  to  open  it,  I  foand  there  waa  a  salt 
of  child-bed  linen  in  it,  ^ery  good  and  almoat 
new,  the  lace  very  fine.  There  was  a  silver  por* 
ringer  of  a  pint,  a  small  ailTer  mug,  and  six 
spoons  {  with  some  other  linen,  a  gM>d  smock, 
aAd  three  silk  handkerehielB ;  and  hi  the  mug, 
wrapt  up  in  a  paper,  eightoen  shillings  and  six- 
pence in  money« 

All  the  while  I  was  opening  these  things  I  was 
under  such  dreadftd  impresnons  of  flbar,  and  in 
suoh  terror  of  mind,  though  I  was  perfeetly  sa^ 
that  I  cannot  express  the  manner  or  it.  I  sot  me 
down  and  cried  meet  vehemently.  **  Lord,"  said 
I,  "  what  am  I  now?_A  thief!  Why,  I  shall  be 
taken  next  time  and  carried  to  Newgale  and  be 
tried  ibr  my  Uibr  And  with  that  I  cried  again  a 
long  time,  and  I  am  sure,  as  poor  as  I  was,  if 
I  had  durst,  for  fear,  I  woukl  certainly  have  car- 
ried the  things  hack  again ;  but  thai  went  off 
after  a  while. 

Well,  I  went  to  bed  for  that  night,  but  dept 
little ;  the  horror  of  the  foot  was  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  knew  not  what  I  said  or  did  all  night  and 
all  the  next  day»  Then  I  was  impatient  to  hear 
some  news  of  the  loss,  and  would  foin  know  how 
It  was,  whether  they  were  a  poor  bodyls  goods  or 
a  rich.  **  Perhaps,"  said  I,  **  it  may  be  some  poor 
widow  Hke  roe,  that  had  packed  up  their  goods 
to  go  and  sell  them  for  a  little  bread  for  herself 
and  her  poor  child,  and  are  now  starving  and 
breaking  their  hearts  tow  want  of  that  littie  they 
would  have  fetched  ;**  and  this  thought  tormented 
me  worse  than  all  tlie  rest  for  three  or  four  days. 
But  my  own  (Stresses  silenced  all  these  reflee- 
tions,  uid  the  prospect  oi  my  starving,  which 
grew  everr  day  mere  frightful  to  me^  hardened 
my  heart  by  degrees.  It  was  then  particularly 
heavy  upon  my  mind  that  I  had  been  reformed, 
and  had,  as  I  hoped,  repented  of  all  my  past 
wickednem ;  that  1  had  lived  a  sober,  grave,  re- 
tired life  for  several  years.  But  now  I  should 
be  driven,  by  the  dreadful  necessity  of  my  oir- 
camstances,  to  the  gates  of  destruction,  soul  and 
bodyt  and  two  or  three  times  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  praying  to  God,  as  well  as  1  could,  for  de- 
Uveranoe.  But  I  cannot  but  say  my  prayers  had 
no  hope  hi  them.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  k 
waa  all  fear  without,  and  dark  wkhin ;  and  I  ro- 
flected  upon  my  past  Ufo  as  not  ahioereiy  re- 
pented  m,  that  heaven  was  now  beginning  to 
punish  me  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  would 
make  me  aa  miserable  as  I  had  been  wicked. 

Had  I  gone  on  here  I  bad  perhapa  been  a  true 
penitent.  But  I  had  an  evil  conndUor  within, 
and  he  waa  oootinually  prompting  me  to  relieve 
myself  by  the  worst  means ;  so  one  evening  he 
tempted  mo  again  by  the  same  wicked  impnbe 
that  had  said  *«  Take  that  bundle,"  and  go  and 
seek  for  what  might  happen. 

I  went  out  now  by  daylight,  and  wandered 
about  I  knew  not  whither,  and  la  seait^  of  I 
knew  not  what,  when  the  devM  put  a  snare  in  my 
wi^  of  a  dreadful  natofe  indeed,  and  such  a  one 
as  I  have  never  had  before  or  since. 


through  Alderqgale  street,  there  wm  a 
little  child  had  been  at  a  daodng-school,  and 
going  home  all  alone,  and  my  prompter,  b'ke  a 
true  devil,  set  me  upon  this  innocent  cnature. 
I  talked  to  it,  and  it  prattled  to  me  agani,  omI  I 
took  it  by  the  hand  and  led  it  along  till  I  cnme 
to  a  paved  aUey  that  goes  into  Barthoieeaen 
ehMe,  and  lied  it  fai  thora  The  child  said  thnt 
was  not  its  way  homei 

I  said,  ^  Yes,  my  dear,  tils;  Iwai  Atm  you 
the  way  home.** 

The  child  had  a  little  necUaee  on  ot  gold 
beads^  and  1  had  my  eye  upon  that,  and  in  the 
dark  of  the  alley  I  stood,  pretending  to  mend  tfee 
chikTs  dog  thai  was  loose,  and  took  off  her  neck- 
lace, and  the  chOd  never  felt  it,  and  so  led  the 
child  en  again. 

Here,  I  say,  the  devil  pat  me  npon  killing  tl» 
ehlM  hi  the  dark  aliev,  that  it  might  not  cry ;  bat 
the  very  thought  frightened  me  so  that  i  waa 
inadv  to  drop  down,  but  I  turned  the  child  abont 
and  bade  it  go  back  again,  for  that  was  not  its 
way  hoBse.  She  said  she  would,  and  I  went 
thnrngh  Bartholomew  dose,  and  then  tamed 
round  to  another  passage  that  goes  into  Low 
lane;  so  away  into  Charterhoine aqnare,  and 
out  into  St  John^s  street ;  then  crossing  into 
Smitlifield,  went  down  Chick-hme  and  into  Field 
lane  to  Holbom  bridge,  when  mixing  with  the 
crowd  of  people  usudly  passing  there,  it  waa  not 
posdble  to  have  been  found  out;  and  ^ua  I 
enterprised  my  seooad  sally  into  the  woikL 

The  thoughts  of  this  booty  put  out  all  tiie 
thoughts  of  the  first,  and  the  reflectiona  I  had 
made  wore  quickly  off.  Poverty,  as  I  have  said, 
hardened  my  heart,  and  my  own  neoessitiea  made 
me  regardless  of  anything.  The  last  aflUr  left  no 
great  conoem  upon  me,  for  as  I  did  the  poor  child 
no  harm,  I  only  saki  to  n^sdC  I  had  given  tiie 
parents  a  just  reproof  for  their  ne|^igenoe  in 
leaving  the  poor  little  lamb  to  oomo  homo  by 
itself  and  il  would  teach  them  to  take  more  ear* 
of  it  another  tisae. 

Tills  string  of  beads  was  worth  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds;  I  suppose  it  might  have 
been  formerly  the  UMther's,  for  it  waa  loo  big  for 
the  child's  wear,  but  that  perhaps  the  vanity  of 
the  mother  to  have  her  chiki  look  fine  at  the 
dandng-scbool  had  made  her  let  the  ohfld  wear 
it  And  no  doubt  the  diild  had  a  maid  to  take 
oare  of  it ;  but  she,  like  a  oarelesa  jade^  was 
taken  up  perhapa  with  some  fellow  that  had  mtt 
her,  and  so  the  poor  baby  wandared  tiB  it  foil 
into  my  hands. 

However,  I  dki  the  child  no  harm;  I  did  not 
so  mueh  as  frighten  it,  for  I  had  a  great  many 
tender  thoughts  about  me  yet,  and  did  nothmg 
but  what,  as  I  may  say,  mere  neceasity  drove 
mo  to. 

1  had  a  great  many  adventures  ^ftor  thia,  hot 
I  was  young  in  tlie  business,  and  dkl  not  know 
how  to  manage,  otherwise  than  aa  the  devil  pnt 
things  into  my  head ;  and  indeed  he  waa  seldom 
backward  to  me.  One  adventure  I  had  which 
was  very  lucky  to  me;  I  waa* going  throiq[h 
Lombard  street  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  just 
by  the  end  of  the  Three  ICing  court,  when  on  a 
sudden  comes  a  feUow  running  by  me  aa  swift  aa 
Ughtaing,  and  throws  a  hundle  thai  waa  in  hb 
Ihand  jut!  behind  me^  as  I  stood  up  againat  the 
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comer  of  the  houfe  at  the  taming  into  the  «Uey. 
Just  as  be  threw  it  in  he  said,  "  God  bleu  you, 
mifltresa,  let  it  lie  there  a  Uttle/*  and  away  he 
runs  as  swift  as  the  wind :  after  Iiim  oomea  two 
I  more,  acd  immediately  a  young  fellow  without 
bis  hat,  crying  *'  Stop  thief,"  and  after  him  two  or 
three  more.  They  pursued  the  two  last  fellows  so 
dose  that  they  were  forced  to  drop  what  they 
had  got,  and  one  of  them  was  taken  into  the 
bargain,  the  other  got  off  free. 

I  stood  stock  still  all  this  while  till  they  came 
back,  dragging  the  poor  fellow  they  bad  taken, 
and  lugging  the  things  they  had  found,  exttemely 
well  8atis6ed  they  had  recovered  the  booty,  and 
taken  the  thief  ^  and  thus  Uiey  passed  by  me, 
ibr  I  looked  only  like  one  who  stood  up  whUe  the 
crowd  was  gone. 

Once  or  twice  I  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
but  the  people  n^lected  answering  me*  and  I 
was  not  very  importunate ;  but  after  the  crowd 
was  wholly  passed,  I  took  my  opportunity  to  turn 
about  and  take  up  what  was  benmd  me  and  walk 
away.  This  indeed  I  did  with  less  disturbance 
than  I  had  done  formerly,  for  these  things  I  did 
not  steal,  but  they  were  stolen  to  my  hand.  I 
got  sale  to  my  lodging  with  this  cargo,  which 
was  a  piece  of  fine  black  lustring  silk,  and  a  piece 
of  velvet ;  the  latter  was  but  part  of  a  piece  of 
about  eleven  yards;  the  former  was  a  whole 
piece  of  near  fifty  yards. 

I  bad  pretty  good  luck  thus  far,  and  I  made 
several  adventures  more,  though  with  but  small 
purchase^  yet  with  good  success ;  but  I  went  in 
daily  dread  that  some  mischief  would  befal  me, 
and  that  I  should  certainly  come  to  be  hanged 
at  last.  The  impression  this  made  on  me  was  too 
strong  to  be  slighted,  and  it  kept  me  from  making 
attempts  that  for  aught  I  know  might  have  been 
▼ery  safely  performed ;  but  one  thing  I  cannot 
ooDit,  which  was  a  bait  to  me  many  a  day. 
1  walked  frequently  out  into  the  villages  round 
the  town  to  see  if  nothing  would  fall  in  my  way 
there;  and  going  by  a  bouse  near  Stepney,  I 
saw  on  the  window  board  two  rings,  one  a  small 
diamond  ring,  and  the  other  a  plain  gold  ring ; 
to  be  sore  laid  there  by  some  thoughtless  lady 
that  had  more  money  than  forecast,  perhaps  only 
tin  she  washed  her  hands. 

I  walked  several  times  by  the  window  to  ob- 
serve If  I  could  see  whether  there  was  anybody 
in  the  room  or  no,  and  I  could  see  nobody,  but 
still  I  was  not  sure ;  it  came  presently  into  my 
ibo«giits  to  rap  at  the  glass,  as  if  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  somebody,  and  if  anybody  was  there 
taey  would  be  sure  to  come  to  the  window,  and 
Cfaen  I  would  tell  them  to  remove  those  rings,  for 
tbat  I  had  seen  two  suspicious  fellows  take 
DoCiee  of  them.  This  was  a  ready  thought ;  I 
rapped  once  or  twice  and  nobody  came,  when 
seenig  the  coast  clear,  I  thrast  hard  against  the 
sqnare  of  glass,  and  broke  it  with  very  little 
oeise^  and  took  out  the  two  rings,  and  walked 
away  with  them  very  safe.  The  diamond  ring 
was  worth  about  tmree  pounds,  and  the  other 
abo«t  nine  shillings. 

I  was  now  at  a  loss  for  a  market  for  my  goods, 
and  especially  for  my  two  pieces  of  silk.  I  was 
very  loth  to  diapoae  of  them  for  a  trifle,  as  the 
poor  unhappy  thieves  in  general  do,  who,  after 
they  have  ventured  their  lives  for,  perhaps,  a  thing 


of  value,  are  forced  to  sell  it  for  a  song  when 
they  have  done.  But  I  was  resolved  I  would  not 
do  this,  whatever  shift  I  made.  However,  I  did 
not  well  know  what  course  to  take ;  at  last  I  re- 
solved to  go  to  my  oM  governess,  and  acquaint 
myself  with  her  again.  I  bad  ponctaaliy  sup-: 
plied  the  five  poun£  a  year  to  her  for  my  little 
boy  as  long  as  1  was  able,  but  at  last  was  obliged 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  However,  I  bad  written  a 
letter  to  her,  wherein  I  had  told  her  my  eurenm- 
stanoes  were  reduced  very  low ;  that  I  had  lost 
my  husband,  and  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  it 
any  longer,  and  begged  that  the  poor  child  might 
not  suffer  too  much  for  its  mother's  BisfortuiMSL 

I  now  made  her  a  visit,  and  I  foond  that  she 
drove  sosMthiag  of  the  oki  trade  still,  bal  that 
she  was  not  in  such  flourishing  cireamslaiices  as 
before ;  for  she  had  been  sued  by  a  cevtaiii  geBr 
tleman  who  had  had  his  daiwbter  stolen  firem  him 
and  who,  it  seema»  she  bad  h«q»ed  to  eeniey  away,; 
and  it  was  very  narrowly  that  she  PSisasd  the 
gallows.  The  expense  also  had  ravaged  her,  and 
she  was  become  very  poor ;  her  howe  was  bat 
meanly  furnished,  and  she  was  not  in  snob  lepate 
for  her  practice  as  btfoie;  however,  she  stood 
upon  her  legs,  as  they  say,  and  as  she  was  a 
stirrii^  bustUng  woaani  and  hail  some  stock 
leit,  she  was  turned  pawa-bfoksr,  aad  lived 
pretty  well. 

She  received  me  very  eiviUy,  and  with  her  nsnal 
obliging  manner  told  bm  she  woukl  not  have  the 
les9  respect  for  me  for  my  b^ag  reduced ;  thatsiie 
had  taken  care  my  boy  was  verv  well  looked  after, 
though  I  could  not  pay  Ibr  him,  and  that  the 
woman  that  had  him  was  easv,  so  that  1  needed 
not  trouble  myself  about  bias,  till  I  mighl  be 
better  able  to  do  it  effectually. 

I  told  her  that  I  bad  not  much  money  left,  but 
that  I  had  some  things  that  were  monies  worth, 
if  she  could  tell  me  how  I  might  turn  them  into 
money*  Stie  asked  me  what  it  was  I  had.  I 
pnUc4  out  the  string  of  gold  beads,  and  toM  ber- 
it  was  one  of  my  hus'oand*s  presents  to  me ;  then 
I  showed  her  the  two  parcels  of  silk  which  I 
told  her  I  had  from  Ireland,  and  brought  np  to 
town  n^ith  me,  and  the  little  diaaoond  ring.  As 
to  the  small  parcel  of  plate  and  spoons,  I  had 
found  means  to  dispose  of  them  myself  before ; 
and  as  for  the  child-bed  linen  I  had,  she  cflbred 
me  to  take  it  herseli^  believing  it  to  be  my  own. 
She  toid  me  she  was  tamed  pawb-broker,  and 
tbat  she  would  sell  those  things  for  me  as 
pawned  to  her,  and  so  she  sent  presently  for 
proper  agents  that  bought  them,  beikigin  her 
bandi^  without  any  scruple,  and  gave  good  priees 
too. 

I  now  begaa  to  think  this  neeessary  woman 
might  help  me  a  little  in  my  low  oondilioB  to 
some  business,  for  I  would  gladly  have  turned 
my  hand  to  any  honest  eraploynsent  if  I  eoald 
have  got  it ;  but  here  she  was  deficient  Honest 
business  did  not*  come  within  her  reach ;  if  I  had 
been  younger,  perhaps  she  might  have  helped  me 
to  a  spark,  but  my  thoughts  were  of  that  Viad  of 
livelihood  as  being  quite  out  of  the  way  after 
fifty,  which  was  my  case,  and  so  I  told  her. 

She  invited  me  at  last  to  come,  and  be  at  her 
house  till  I  could  find  something  to  do,  and  it 
should  cost  me  verv  little ;  and  tMs  1  gladly  ac- 
cepted o^  and  now  hving  a  little  easier,  I  entered 
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into  some  measures  to  have  my  little  son  by  my 
last  husband  taken  care  of;  and  this  she  made 
easy  too,  reserving  a  payment  only  of  five  pounds 
a  year,  if  I  could  pay  it.  This  was  such  a  help 
tome,  that  for  a  gx>od  while  I  left  off  the  wicked 
trade  that  I  had  so  newly  taken  up ;  and  gladly 
I  wouid  have  got  my  bread  by  the  help  of  my 
needle  if  I  could  have  got  work,  but  that  was 
very  hard  to  do  for  one  that  had  no  manner  of 
acquaintance  in  the  world. 

However^  at  last  I  got  some  quilting-work  for 
ladies*  beds,  petticoats,  and  the  like ;  and  this  I 
liked  very  w^l  and  worked  very  hard,  and  with 
this  I  began  to  live;  but  the  diligent  devil,  who 
resolved  I  should  continue  in  his  service,  conti- 
nually prompted  me  to  go  out  and  take  a  walk, 
that  'is  to  say,  to  see  if  anything  would  offer  in 
the  old  way. 

One  evening  I  blindly  obeyed  his  summons, 
and  fetd^ed  a  long  circuit  through  the  streets, 
but  met  with  no  purchase,  and  came  home  very 
weary,  and  empty ;  but  not  content  with  that,  I 
went  out  the  next  evening  too,  when  going  by  an 
alehouse  I  saw  the  door  of  a  little  room  open, 
next  the  very  street^  and  on  the  table  a  silver 
tankard,  things  much  in  use  in  public  houses  at 
that  time.  It  seems  some  company  had  been 
shrinking  there,  and  the  careless  boys  had  forgot 
to  take  it  away. 

I  went  into  the  box  frankly,  and  setting  the 
silver  tankard  on  the  corner  of  the  bench,  I  sat 
4k>wn  before  it  and  knocked  with  my  foot ;  a  boy 
ckme  presently,  and  I  bade  him  fetch  me  a  pint  of 
warm  ale,  for  it  was  cold  weather.  The  boy 
ran,  and  I  heard  him  go  down  to  the  cellar  to 
draw  ale.  While  the  boy  was  ^one,  another 
bov  came  into  the  room,  and  cned,  *'  Do  you 
call  ?"  I  spoke  wHh  a  melancholy  air,  and  said, 
**  No,  child,  the  boy  is  gone  for  a  pint  of  ale  for 
me." 

While  I  sat  here  I  heard  the  woman  in  the  bar 
say,  '*  Are  they  all  gone  in  No.  5  ?**  which  was  the 
box  I  sat  in,  and  the  boy  said  "  Yes.*' 

**  Who  fetched  the  tankard  away  ?"  says  the 
woman. 

.  **  I  did,**  says  another  boy ;  **  that  is  it,  pointmg, 
It  seems,  to  another  tankaitl  which  he  had  fetched 
from  another  box  by  mistake ;  or  else  it  must  be 
that  the  rogue  forgot  that  he  had  not  brought  it 
in,  which  certainly  he  had  not. 

I  heard  all  tliis,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  I 
found  plainly  that  the  tankaid  was  not  missed, 
and  that  they  concluded  it  was  fetched  away ; 
so  I  drank  my  ale,  called  to  pay,  and  as  I  went 
I  said,  **  Take  care  of  your  plate,  child,**  mean- 
ing a  silver  pint  muff,  which  he  brought  me  drink 
in.  The  boy  said,  **  Yes,  madam ;  very  welcome,** 
and  away  I  came. 

I  came  home  to  my  governess,  and  now  I 
thought  it  was  a  time  to  try  her,  that  if  I  might 
be  put  to  the  necessity  of  being  exposed,  she 
might  offer  me  some  assistance.  When  I  had 
been  at  home  some  time  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  talking  to  her,  I  told  her  I  had  a  secret  of  the 
greatest  consequence  In  the  world  to  commit  to 
her,  if  shfe  had  respect  enough  for  me  to  keep  it 
a  secret.  She  told  me  she  had  kept  one  of  my 
secrets  faithftdly,  why  should  I  doubt  her  keep- 
ing another  ?  I  told  her  the  strangest  thmg  in 
the  world  bad  befallen  me,  and  that  it  had  made 


a  thief  of  me,  even  without  any  design  ;  and  so 
told  her  the  whole  story  of  the  tankaid. 

**  And  have  you  brought  it  away  with  you,  my 
dear?**  says  she. 

**  To  be  sure  I  have,"  says  I,  and  showed  It 
her. 

**  But  what  shall  I  do  now  ?**  says  I ;  "  must 
not  I  carry  It  again  ?*' 

"  Carry  it  again  r  says  she,  "  ay,  if  you  are 
minded  to  be  sent  to  Newgate  for  stealing  it.** 

**  Why,"  says  I,  "  they  cannot  be  so  hose  to 
stop  me  when  I  carry  it  to  them  again  ?" 

"  You  don*t  know  those  sort  of  people,  child,*' 
says  she ;  •*  they  will  not  only  carry  you  to  New- 
gate, but  hang  you  too,  without  any  regard  to 
the  honesty  of  returning  it ;  or  bring  in  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  other  tankards  they  have  lost  for 
you  to  pay  for.** 

**  What  must  I  do  then  ?**  says  I. 

"  Nay,**  says  she,  "  as  you  have  played  the 
cunning  part  and  stole  it,  you  must  even  keep  it ; 
there  is  no  going  back  now ;  besides,  chUd,"  says 
she,  **  don*t  you  want  it  more  than  they  do  ?  I 
wish  you  could  light  of  such  a  bargain  once  a 
week.** 

This  gave  me  a  new  notion  of  my  governess, 
and  that  since  she  was  turned  pawnbroker  she 
had  a  sort  of  people  about  h^  that  were  none  of 
the  honest  ones  that  i  had  met  with  there  be- 
fore. 

I  had  not  been  long  there,  but  I  discovered  it 
more  plainly  than  before,  for  every  now  and  then 
I  saw  hilts  of  swords,  spoons,  forks,  tankards,  and 
all  such  kind  of  wore  brought  in,  not  to  be 
pawned,  but  to  be  sold '  downright ;  and  she 
bought  everything  that  came  without  asking  any 
questions,  but  haa  very  good  bargains,  as  I  found 
by  her  discourse. 

I  found  also  that  in  the  following  this  trade 
she  always  melted  down  the  plate  she  bought 
that  it  might  not  be  challenged ;  and  she  came 
to  me  and  told  me  one  morning  that  she  was 
going  to  melt,  and  if  I  would,  she  would  put  my 
tankard  in,  that  it  might  not  be  seen  by  any- 
body. 

I  told  her  with  all  my  heart ;  so  she  weighed 
it,  and  allowed  me  the  full  value  in  silver  again  ; 
but  I  found  she  did  not  do  the  same  to  the  rest 
of  her  customers. 

Some  time  after  this,  as  I  was  at  work  and  very 
melancholy,  she  begins  to  ask  me  what  the  mat- 
ter was,  as  she  was  used  to  do. 

I  told  her  my  heart  was  heavy,  I  had  Bttle 
work,  and  nothing  to  live  on,  and  knew  not  what 
course  to  take. 

She  laughed  and  told  me  I  must  go  out  again 
and  try  my  fortune,  it  might  be  that  1  n^^t 
meet  with  another  piece  of  plate. 

"  Oh,  mother,**  says  I,  **  that  is  a  trade  I  have 
no  skill  in,  and  if  I  should  be  takeil  I  am  undone 
at  once.** 

Says  she,  '*  I  could  help  you  to  a  schoolmis- 
tress that  shall  make  you  as  dexterous  as  her- 
self." 

I  trembled  at  that  proposal,  for  hitherto  I  had 
had  no  confederates,  nor  any  acquaintance  among 
that  tribe ;  but  she  conquered  all  my  modesty 
and  all  my  fears  *,  and  in  a  little  time,  by  the  help 
of  this  confederate,  I  grew  as  impudent  a  thid^ 
and  as  dexterous  as  ever  MoU  Cut- Purse  was» 


though,  if  fame  doei  not  belie  her,  not  half  so 
handsome. 

The  comrade  she  helped  me  to  dealt  fn  three 
torts  of  craft ;  vis.  shop-liftlo?,  stealing  of  shop- 
books  and  pocket-boOKS,  and  taking  oiT  gold 
watches  from  the  ladies*  sides,  and  this  last  she 
did  so  dexterously  that  no  woman  e?er  arrived 
to  the  perfection  of  that  art,  so  as  to  do  it  like 
her.  I  liked  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  things 
very  w^ell,  and  I  attended  her  some  time  in  the 
practice,  jnst  as  a  depoty  attends  a  midwiib  with- 
out any  pay. 

At  length  she  put  roe  to  practise.  She  had 
shown  me  her  art,  and  I  had  many  times  unhooked 
a  watch  from  her  own  side  with  gpreat  dexterity. 
At  last  she  showed  me  a  prize,  and  this  was  a 
young  lady  big  with  child,  who  had  a  chamting 
watch ;  the  thing  was  to  be  done  as  she  came  out 
of  church.  She  goes  on  one  side  of  the  lady,  and 
pretends,  just  as  she  came  to  the  steps,  to  fall, 
and  fell  against  the  lady  with  so  much  violence 
OS  put  her  into  a  great  fright,  and  both  cried  out 
terribly.  In  the  very  moment  that  she  jostled 
the  lady,  I  had  hold  of  the  watch,  and  holding  It 
the  right  way,  the  start  she  gave  drew  the  hook 
out,  and  she  never  felt  it  I  made  off  immedi- 
ately, and  left  my  schoolmistress  to  come  out  of 
her  pretended  fright  gradually,  and  the  lady  too ; 
and  presently  the  watch  was  missed. 

"  Aye,"  says  my  comrade,  *'  then  it  was  those 
rogues  that  thrust  me  down,  1  warrant  ye;  I 
wonder  the  gentlewoman  did  not  miss  her  watch 
before,  then  we  might  have  taken  them." 

She  humoured  the  thing  so  wefl  that  nobody 
suspected  her,  and  I  was  got  home  a  ftill  hour  be- 
fbre  her.  This  was  my  first  adventure  in  com- 
pany ;  the  watdi  was  indeed  a  very  fine  one,  and 
had  a  great  many  trinkets  about  it,  and  my  go- 
verness allowed  us  twenty  pounds  for  it,  of  which 
I  had  half;  and  thus  I  was  entered  a  complete 
tfalel^  hardened  to  a  pitch  above  all  the  reflections 
of  conscience  or  modesty,  and  to  a  degree  which 
I  must  acknowledge  I  never  thought  possible  in 
ae. 

Thus  the  devH  who  began,  by  the  help  of  an 
irresistible  poverty,  to  push  me  into  this  wicked- 
ness, brougnt  me  on  to  a  height  beyond  the  com- 
mon rate,  even  when  my  necessities  were  not  so 
great  or  the  prospect  of  my  misery  so  tcnifying ; 
for  I  had  now  got  into  a  little  vein  of  work,  and 
as  I  was  not  at  a  loss  to  handle  m^  needle,  it  was 
very  probable,  as  acquaintance  came  in,  I  might 
have  got  roy  bread  honestly  enough. 

I  mast  say,  that  if  such  a  prospect  of  work  had 
presented  itself  at  first  when  I  began  to  feci  the 
approach  of  my  miserable  circumstances — I  say, 
had  such  a  prospect  of  getting  my  bread  by 
my  working  presented  itsell^  then  I  had  never 
£tllen  into  this  wicked  trade,  -or  into  such  a  wicked 
gang  as  I  was  now  embariccd  with  ;  but  practice 
bad  hardened  mc,  and  I  grew  audacious  to  the 
last  degree,  and  the  more  so  because  I  had  car- 
ried it  on  so  long,  and  haduever  been  taken  :  for, 
in  a  word,  my  new  partner  in  wickedness  and!  went 
on  together  so  long  without  being  ever  detected, 
that  we  not  only  grew  bold,  but  we  grew  rich, 
and  had  at  ene  time  one-and-twenty  gold  watches 
in  our  hands. 

I  remember  that  one  day,  being  a  little  more  se- 
rious than  ordinary,  and  finding  I  had  so  good  a 


stock  beforehand  as  I  had,  for  I  had  near  two 
hundred  pounds  in  money  for  my  share,  it  came 
strongly  into  my  mind,  no  doubt  from  some  kind 
spirit,  if  such  there  be,  that  as  at  first  poverty 
excited  me,  and  my  distresses  drove  me  to  these 
dreadful  shifts,  so  seeing  those  distresses  were 
now  relieved,  and  I  could  also  get  something 
towards  a  maintenance  by  working,  and  had  so 
good  a  bank  to  support  me^  why  should  I  not  now 
leave  off,  as  they  say,  while  I  was  well  ?  that  I 
could  not  expect  to  go  always  fk^e,  and  if  I  was 
oDoe  surprised  and  miscarried  I  was  undone. 

This  was,  doubtless,  the  happy  minute  when, 
if  I  had  hearkened  to  the  blessed  hint,  from 
whatsoever  hand  it  came,  I  had  stiU  a  east  for  an 
easy  life;  but  ny  ihte  was  otherwise  determined ; 
the  busy  devil  that  so  industrionsly  drew  me  in, 
had  too  fiist  hold  of  me  to  let  me  go  back ;  but 
as  poverty  brought  me  into  the  mire  so  avarice 
kept  me  in  tiH  there  was  no  going  back.  As  to  the 
arguments  which  myreason  dictated  for  persuading 
me  to  lay  down,  avarice  stept  in  and  said  '*  Go  on, 
go  on ;  you  have  had  very  good  luck ;  go  on  till  you 
have  gotten  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  and  then 
you  shall  leave  off;  and  then  you  may  live  easy 
without  working  at  all." 

Thus  I,  that  was  onee  in  the  devil's  clutches, 
was  held  fast  there  as  with  a  charm,  and  had  no 
power  to  go  without  the  circle  till  I  was  in- 
gulphed  in  Tabyrhiths  of  trouble  too  great  to  get 
out  at  all 

However,  these  thoughts  left  some  impression 
upon  me,  and  made  me  act  with  some  more  cau- 
tion than  before,  and  more  than  my  directors 
used  for  themselves.  My  comrade,  as  I  called 
her,  but  rather  she  should  have  been  called  my 
teacher,  with  another  of  her  scholars,  was  the 
first  in  the  misfortune,  for  happening  to  be  upon 
the  hunt  for  a  purchase,  they  made  an  attempt 
upon  a  linen-draper  in  Cheapside,  but  were  snap- 
ped  by  a  hawk's-eyed  journeyman,  and  seized 
with  two  pieces  of  cambric,  which  were  taken 
also  upon  them. 

This  was  enough  to  lodge  them  both  in  New- 
gate, where  they  had  the  misfbrtune  to  have  some 
of  their  former  sins  brought  to  remembrance ;  two 
other  indictments  being  brought  against  them,  and 
the  facts  being  proved  upon  them  they  were  both 
condemned  to  die ;  they  both  pleaded  their  bel- 
lies and  were  both  voted  quick  with  child,  thoi:^h 
my  tutoress  was  no  more  with  child  than  I  was. 

I  went  firequentlyto  see  them  and  condole 
with  them,  expecting  that  it  would  be  my  turn 
next ;  but  the  place  gave  me  so  much  horror, 
reflecting  that  it  was  the  place  of  my  unhappy 
birth  and  of  my  mother's  misfortunes,  that  I 
could  not  bear  it,  so  I  left  off  gomg  to  see  them ; 
and,  oh  1  could  I  but  have  taken  warning  by  their 
disasters,  I  had  been  happy  still,  for  I  was  yet 
free,  and  had  nothing  brought  against  me;  but  1 
could  not  be — ^my  misfortunes  were  not  yet  filled 
up. 

My  comradci  having  the  brand  of  an  old  offender, 
was  executed ;  the  younger  offender  was  spared, 
having  obtained  a  reprieve,  but  lay  starving  a  long 
while  in  prison,  till  at  last  she  got  her  name  into 
what  they  call  a  circuit  pardon,  and  so  she  came 
off. 

This  terrible  example  of  my  comrade  fright, 
ened  me  heartily,  and  for  a  good  while  I  mads 
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my  exeimions ;  but  one  night  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  my  governeB8*8  house  they  cried  6re ;  my 
govemets  looked  out,  for  we  were  bJI  up,  and 
cried  immediately  that  such  a  gentlewoman's 
house  was  all  of  alight  fire  a-top,  andso  indeed  it 


Hers  shegnveme  ajog»  *<  New,  child,"  saysshe» 
**  there  Is  a  rare  opportunity,  the  fire  being  so 
near  that  you  may  go  to  it  before  the  street  is 
blooked  up  with  the  crowd."  She  presently  gave 
BO  my  cue.  *<Go,  child,"  says  she,  ''to  the 
house,  and  run  in  and  teU  the  bdy,  or  anybody 
you  see,  that  you  come  to  help  them,  and  that 
yon  came  from  such  a  gentlewoman  (that  is  one 
of  her  acquaintance  &tfaer  up  the  street") 
She  gave  me  the  like  cue  to  the  next  hoose, 
naming  another  name  that  was  also  an  aoquamt- 
anoe  S  the  gentlewoman  of  the  liouse. 

A  wav  )  went,  and  coming  to  the  house  I  fennd 
them  all  in  oonfosion,  you  may  be  sure.  1  ran  in, 
and  finding  one  of  the  maids,  "  Lord,  sweetheart," 
said  I,  ** Iww  came  this  dismal  acoidettt?  Where 
is  jour  mistress,  and  how  does  she  do?  Is  she 
ssM 7  and  where  are  the  children?  Icomefrom 
Madam to  help  you.'* 

Away  runs  the  maid — *'  Madam,  madam,"  says 
she,  screaming  as  loud  as  she  could  yell,  "  here  is 

a  gentlewoman  oome  firom  Madam to  help 

us.- 

The  poor  woman  half  out  of  her  wits,  with  a 
bundle  under  her  arm  and  two  children,  comes 
towards  me. 

**  Lord,  madam,"  says  I,  *'  let  me  carry  the 
poor  children  to  Madam  «• — ;  she  desires  you  to 
send  them ;  she  will  take  care  of  the  poor  Isonba;" 
and  immediately  I  takes  one  of  them  out  ef  her 
hand,  and  slie  lifks  the  other  vp  into  my  araa. 

"•  Ay,  do,  for  God's  sdbe,."  says  die,  <*  cany  them 
to  her.     Oh  thank  her  for  her  kindbess." 

**  Have  yon  anything  else  to  secure,  madam?" 
says  1,  **  she  will  take  care  of  it." 

''Oh  dear!  ay,"  says  she,  "God  blese  her, 
and  thank  her ;  take  this  bundle  of  plate  and 
carry  it  to  her  too.  Oh,  she  Is  a  good  woman. 
Oh  Lordl  we  are  utterly  mined-^ntterly  un- 
done :"  and  away  she  runs  finom  me  out  of  her 
wils  and  the  maid  alter  her,  and  awa  j  eossea  I 
with  the  two  children  and  the  bundle, 

I  was  no  sooner  got  into  the  street  but  I  saw 
another  woman  come  to  me.  "  Oh  r  says  she, 
"  mistress,"  in  a  piteous  tone,  "  yon  will  let  foil 
the  child.  Come,  come,  this  is  a  sad  time,  let  me 
help  you ;"  and  immediately  lajs  hold  of  the  bun- 
dle to  carry  it  for  m». 

"  No,"  says  I ;  "if  yon  wfll  help  me,  take  the 
child  by  the  hand,  and  lead  it  for  me  but  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  street ;  1  will  go  with  you  and 
satisfy  yon  for  your  pains." 

She  oDuld  not  avoid  going  after  what  I  said ; 
but  the  creature,  in  short,  was  one  of  the  same  bu- 
siness with  me  and  wanted  nothing  but  the  bundle. 
However,  she  went  with  me  to  the  door,  for  she 
could  not  help  it.  When  we  were  come  there  I 
wl^spered  to  her—"  Go,  child,"  said  I,  <•  I  under- 
stand  your  trader— you  >D>y  ™«et  with  purchase 
enough." 

She  understood  me,  and  walked  off.     I  thun- 
dered at  the  door  with  the  children,  and  as  the 
people  were  raised  before  by  the  noise  ef  the  fire  j 
I  was  soon  let  ia,  and  I  said,  "  Is  madam  awake? 


pray  tell  her  Mrs  -.^^  desises  the  fo^renr  of  her 
to  take  the  two  children  in.  Poor  lady  I  she  wiU 
be  undone,  their  hoose  is  all  of  a  flame." 

They  took  the  children  in  very  civilly,  pitied 
the  family  in  distress,  and  awav  came  I  with  my 
bundle.  One  of  the  maids  asked  me  if  I  was 
not  to  leave  the  handle  too?  I  said  "  No,  iweet- 
heart,  it  is  to  go  to  another  place.  It  does  not 
belong  to  them." 

1  was  a  great  way  ont  of  the  harry  now,  and 
so  I  went  on,  dear  of  anybody's  inqniry,  and 
brought  the  bundle  of  plate,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, aknlght  home^  and  gave  it  to  my  old 
goveness.  She  told  me  she  would  not  look  into 
it,  but  bade  me  go  oat  again  to  look  ont  for  more. 

She  gave  me  the  like  ene  to  the  gentlewoman 
at  the  next  house  to  that  which  was  on  Ar%  and 
I  did  my  endeavour  to  go ;  but  by  this  time  tlie 
alarm  of  fin  was  so  great,  and  so  many  engines 
pUiying,  and  the  street  so  thronged  witn  people, 
that  I  could  not  get  near  the  house,  whktever  I 
could  do;  so  I  came  back  again  to  my  go- 
verness's,  and  taking  the  bundle  up  into  ray 
chamber,  I  began  to  examine  it  It  is  with  bor. 
ror  that  I  tell  what  a  treasure  I  found  there ;  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  besides  most  of  the  fhrnily 
plate,  which  was  considerable,  I  found  a  gold 
chain,  an  old-fashioned  thing,  the  locket  of  which 
was  broken,  so  that  I  suppose  it  had  not  been 
used  for  some  years,  but  the  gold  was  none  the 
worse  for  that ;  also  a  little  box  of  boiTing  ifngv, 
the  lady's  wedding  ring,  and  some  broken  bits  of 
old  lockets  of  goU,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  panif 
with  about  twenty-four  pounds  value  in  M  pieees 
of  jrold  coin,  and  several  other  things  of  value. 

This  was  the  greatest  and  the  worst  prize  that 
ever  1  was  concerned  in ;  for  indeed,  tbougli,  as  I 
have  said  above,  I  was  hardened  now -beyond 
the  power  ef  all  reflection  in  other  cases,  yet  it 
really  touched  me  to  the  very  soul  when  I  loeked 
into  this  treasure,  to  think  of  the  poor  disconso- 
late gentlewoman,  who  had  lost  so  much  by  the 
fire  beskles,  and  who  would  think,  to  be  sure, 
that  she  had  saved  her  plate  andbest  things.  How 
she  would  be  surprised  and  afflicted  when  she 
would  find  that  she  had  been  deceived,  and  should 
find  that  the  person  who  had  taken  her  children 
and  her  goods  had  not  come,  as  was  |wetended 
from  the  gentlewoman  at  the  forther  aid  of  the 
street. 

I  say  I  confess  ^e  inhumanity  of  this  action 
moved  me  very  much,  and  made  me  relent  ex- 
ceedingly, and  tean  stood  in  my  eyes  upon  that 
subject.  But  with  all  my  sense  of  its  being  cruel 
and  inhuman,  I  could  never  find  in  my  heart  to 
make  any  rei^tution.  The  reflection  wore  ofl^ 
and  I  began  quickly  to  forget  the  drcumstances 
that  attimded  the  taking  them. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  though  by  tiiis  job  I  wai 
become  considerably  richer  than  before^  yet  the 
resolution  I  bad  formerly  taken  of  leaving  off  this 
honid  trade,  when  I  had  gotten  a  littie  more, 
did  not  return ;  but  I  must  still  get  forther  snd 
more ;  and  the  avarice  joined  so  with  the  success, 
that  I  had  no  more  thoufffats  of  coming  to  a  timely 
alteration  of  life ;  though  without  it  I  coidd  ex- 
pect no  safety,  no  tranquillity  m  the  possessien  of 
what  I  bad  so  wickedly  gained ;  but  a  little  more 
and  a  little  more  was  the  case  stffl. 
At  length,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  my 
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citee,  least  off  aHreBMicM  and  repentaaoe;  sod  | 
•tttlMrefloctioasoBthatheadliinied  tono  aore 
than  thk,  that  I  might  perhaps  come  to  have  one 
booty  more  that  might  eonplete  mjr  deares ;  but 
though  I  certainly  had  that  one  booty,  yet  every 
hit  looked  towards  another,  and  iraa  so  eo- 
coswagfaig  to  me  to  goontriUitiie  trade»  that  I 
had  no  ^uit  to  the  thoogfata  of  laying  it  down. 

h  this  condition,  hardened  by  sneeess,  and  r^ 
selvhig  to  go  OB,  I  fen  into  the  snare  in  wldeh  I 
was  appointed  to  meet  with  my  last  reward  l»r 
this  kind  of  life.  Bat  evoi  tUs  was  not  yet,  fer 
I  met  witk  several  sneoesrfhi  adventnsea  mote  in 
this  way  of  beuur  undoDa. 

I  renuuqed  stai  with  my  governess,  who  was 
fer  a  whQe  caeUy  oenoeraed  fer  the  misfertane  of 
my  oommde  that  had  been  hanged,  aiBd  who^  it 
seems,  knew  enough  of  my  governess  to  have 
ieat  her  the  same  way,  and  wUch  made  her  very 
mieasy ;  indeed  she  was  in  a  very  great  fright 

It  is  trae,  that  when  she  was  gone,  and  had 
not  opened  her  month  to  tell  what  she  knew,  my 
governess  was  easy  as  to  that  point,  and  perhaps 
glad  she  waa  hanged ;  fer  it  was  m  her  power  to 
have  obtained  a  pardon  at  the  expense  of  her 
friends :  but,  on  the  other  haad,  the  k»s  of  her, 
and  the  sense  of  her  kindness  in  not  making  her 
mariiet  of  what  she  knew,  moved  my  governess 
to  monm  her  very  smcevely.  I  comforted  her 
as  well  as  1  eonld,  and  she  in  return  hardened 
ne  to  merit  more  completdy  the  same  fete. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  it  made  me  the  more 
wlsry,  and  particularly  I  was  very  shy  of  shop* 
lifting,  eapedallv  among  the  mereers  and  drapers, 
who  are  a  set  of  fellows  that  have  thdr  eyes  very 
nnch  about  them.  I  made  a  venture  or  two 
snong  the  lace  felks  and  the  milliifters,  and  par<- 
ticulariy  at  one  shop,  where  I  got  Oflikse  of  two 
yoaog  woBMB  who  were  newly  set  up,  and  had 
not  been  bred  to  the  trade.  Them,  I  thmk,  I 
carried  off  a  piece  of  bone-lafle  worth  six  or  seven 
pounds,  and  a  paper  of  thresd;  but  this  was  but 
ooce,  it  was  a  tnck  that  would  not  aerve  again. 

It  wna  always  reokoned  a  safe  job  when  we 
hesEd  of  a  new  shop,  and  especially  when  the 
people  wen  such  as  were  not  bred  to  shops ; 
sucb  aaay  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  be  visited 
once  or  twice  at  their  beghming,  and  they  must 
be  very  sharp  indeed  if  they  can  prevent  it 

I  made  another  adventure  or  tw<^  but  they 
were  bait  trifles  too,  though  sulBdeat  to  live  on. 
After  thb  nothing  ooosiderahle  offeringfer  a  good 
whiles  I  b^gan  to  think  that  I  must  give  over 
the  tnde  in  earnest ;  but  my  governess,  who  was 
oot  wIBing  to  lose  me,  and  expected  great 
things  of  me,  brought  me  one  day  into  the  oom- 
psav  with  a  youns  woman  and  a  feUow  that  went 
Mr  her  huahand,  though,  as  appeared  afterwards, 
she  was  not  his  wife  s  but  th<^  were  partners,  it 
«eems,  in  the  trade  they  carried  on,  aiid  partners 
in  something  else  too.  In  shotrt,  they  robbed  to- 
gether, lay  together,  were  taken  together,  and 
at  last  were  hanged  together* 

f  cane  into  a  kind  of  league  with  these  two, 
by  Hie  hdp  of  my  governess,  and  they  carried  me 
out  into  three  or  feur  adventures*  where  I  saw 
tbem  commit  some  coaise  and  unhandy  robberies, 
ia  widch  nothing  b«t  a  great  stock  of  impudence 
OB  their  side,  and  grom  negUgience  on  the  peo*- 


pkTs  fide  irho  wer^  robbed,  could  have  made 


tbem  successftil;  so  I  resolved  from  that  time 
forward  to  be  very  cautious  how  I  adventiurttd 
upon  anything  with  them ;  and  indeed  when  tino 
or  three  unlucky  projects  were  proposed  by 
them,  I  dedined  the  offer,  and  persuaded  tliem 
against  it 

One  time  they  particularly  propoaed  robbing  a 
watohmaker  of  three  goM  watches,  which  t^^y 
had  eyed  in  the  daytime,  and  foimd  the  place 
where  he  laid  them ;  one  of  them  had  so  many 
kqrs  of  all  kinds,  tliat  he  made  no  question  to 
open  the  place  where  the  watchmaker  had  laid 
them,  and  soi  we  made  a  kind  of  an  appointment ; 
but  when  I  came  to*  look  narrowly  into  the  thing, 
I  found  tliey  proposed  breaking  into  the  house, 
and  tills,  is  a  thing  out  of  my  way,  I  would  not 
embark  in ;  so  they  went  without  me.  They 
did  get  into  U»e  house  by  main  force,  and  broke 
up  the  looked  place  where  the  watches  were,  but 
found  but  one  of  the  gold  watches  and  a  silver 
one,  which  they  took,  and  got  out  of  the  bouse 
again  very  clear ;  bat  the  femily  being  alarmed 
died  out  thieves,  and  the  man  was  pursued  and 
taken ;  the  young  woman  had  got  off  too,  but 
unhappily  was  taken  at  a  distance,  and  the 
watches  found  upon  her  4  and  thus  I  had  a  second 
escape,  for  they  were  convicted  aod  both  hanged, 
being  old  ofiendess,  though  but  young  people ;  as 
I  said  bdore,  that  they  robbed  together  aod  lay 
together,  so  now  they  hanged  together,  and  there 
ended  my  new  partnership. 

I  began  now  to  be  weary,  having  so  narrowly 
escaped  a  scnrring,  and  having  sudn  an  example 
before  me ;  but  I  had  a  new  tempter,  who  prompt- 
ed roe  every  day,  I  mean  my  govemuss ;  and 
now  a  prize  presented,  which,  as  it  came  by  her 
management,  so  ^e  expected  a  good  share  of  the 
bootv.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of  Flanders 
lace  lodged  in  a  private  house,  where  she  had  got 
Lntelligence  of  it ;  and  Flanders  lace  being  then 
prohibited,  it  was  a  good  booty  to  any  custom- 
house officer  that  could  come  at  it  I  nad  a  full 
account  from  my  governess,  as  well  of  the  quan- 
tity, as  of  the  very  place  where  it  was  concealed ; 
and  1  went  to  a  custom-house  officer,  and  told  him 
1  had  such  a  discovery  to  make  to  him  of  such 
a  quantity  of  lace,  if  he  would  assure  me  that  1 
should  haye  my  due  share  of  the  reward.  This 
was  so  just  an  offer  that  nothing  could  be  fairer ; 
so  he  ogreed,  aod  taking  a  constable  and  me  with 
him,  we  beset  the  house.  As  1  told  him  I  could 
ffo  direoUj  to  the  place,  he  left  it  to  me ;  and  the 
hols  being  very  darlL,  I  squeezed  myself  into  it 
with  a  candle  in  my  hand,  and  so  reached  the 
pieces  out  ta  liim,  taking  care,  as  I  gave  him 
some,  to  secure  as  much  about  myself  as  I  could 
conveniently  dispose  of.  There  was  near  three 
hundred  pounds*  worth  of  lace  in  the  hole,  and 
I  secured  about  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  it  to  myselt 
The  people  of  the  house  were  not  owners  of  the 
lace,  but  a  merchant  who  had  entrusted  them 
with  it,  so  that  they  were  not  so  surprised  as  I 
thought  they  would  be. 

I  left  the  officer  oveijoyed  with  his  prise,  and 
fully  satisfied  with  what  he  had  got,  and  appointed 
to  meet  him  at  a  house  of  his  own  directing, 
where  I  came  after  I  had  disposed  of  the  cargo  I 
had  about  me,  of  which  he  had  not  the  least  sus- 
picion. When  I  came  to  him  he  began  to  capi- 
tulate with  me,  believinf>'  1  did  not  understand 
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the  rig^ht  I  had  to  a'  share  in  the  prize,  and 
would  fain  have  put  me  off  with  twenty  pounds ; 
but  I  let  him  know  that  I  was  not  so  ignorant  as 
he  supposed  I  was,  and  yet  I  was  glad,  too,  that 
he  ofiered  to  bring  mc  to  «  certainty.  I  asked 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  he  rose  up  to  thirty ; 
I  fell  to  eighty  pounds,  and  he  rose  up  again  to 
forty.  In  a  word,  he  offered  fifty  pounds,  and  1 
consented,  only  demanding  a  piece  of  lace,  which 
I  thought  came  to  about  eight  or  nine  pounds,  as 
if  it  had  been  ibr  my  own  wear,  and  he  agreed  to 
it ;  so  I  got  fifty  pounds  in  money  paid  to  me 
that  same  night,  and  made  an  end  of  the  bargain ; 
nor  did  he  ever  know  who  I  wvs,  or  where  to  in- 
quire  for  me ;  so  that  if  it  bad  been  discovered 
that  part  of  the  goods  had  been  embezzled,  he 
would  have  made  no  challenge  upon  me  for  it. 

1  very  punctually  divided  this  spoil  with  my 
governess,  and  I  passed  with  her  from  this  time 
for  a  very  dexterous  manager  in  the  nicest  cases. 
I  found  that  this  last  was  the  best  and  easiest 
sort  of  work  that  was  in  my  way ;  and  I  made  it 
my  business  to  inquire  out  prohibited  goods,  and 
after  buying  some,  usually  betrayed  them.  None 
of  these  discoveries  amounted  to  anyUiing  con- 
siderable, like  that  I  related  just  now;  but 
I  was  willing  to  act  saf«e,  and  was  still  cau- 
tious  of  runninff  the  great  risks  which  I  found 
others  did,  and  in  which  they  miscarried  every 
day. 

The  next  thing  of  moment  was  an  attempt  at 
a  gentlewoman's  gold  watch.  It  happened  in  a 
crowd,  at  a  meeting-house,  where  I  was  in  very 

great  danger  of  being  taken.  I  had  full  hold  of 
er  watch,  but  giving  a  great  jostle,  as  if  some- 
body had  thrust  me  against  her,  and  in  the  junc- 
ture giving  the  watch  a  fair  pull,  I  Ibund  it 
would  not  come,  so  I  let  it  go  that  moment,  and 
cried  out  as  if  I  had  been  killed,  that  somebody 
had  trod  upon  my  foot,  and  that  there  was  cer- 
tainly pickpockets  there ;  fbr  somebody  or  other 
had  given  a  pull  at  my  watch,  for  you  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  on  those  adventures  we  always  went 
very  well  dressed,  and  I  had  very  good  clothes  on, 
and  a  gold  watch  by  my  side,  as  like  a  lady  as 
other  folks. 

I  had  no  sooner  said  so,  bnt  the  other  gentle- 
woman cried  out  a  pickpocket  too,  for  somebody, 
she  said,  had  tried  to  pull  her  watch  away. 

When  I  touched  her  watch  I  was  close  to  her, 
but  when  I  cried  out  I  stopped  as  it  were  short, 
and  the  crowd  bearing  her  forward  a  little,  she 
made  a  noise  too,  but  It  was  at  some  distance 
from  me,  so  that  she  did  not  in  the  least  suspect 
me ;  but  when  she  cried  out  a  pickpocket,  some- 
body cried  "  Ah,  and  here  has  been  another;  this 
gentlewoman  has  been  attempted  too.** 

At  that  very  instant,  a  little  farther  in  the 
crowd,  and  very  luckily  too,  they  cried  out  a 
pickpocket  again,  and  really  seized  a  young  fel- 
low m  the  very  fact.  This,  though  unhappy  for 
the  wretch,  was  very  opportunely  for  my  case, 
though  I  had  carried  it  off  handsomely  enough 
before ;  bm  now  It  was  out  of  doubt,  and  all  the 
loose  part  of  the  crowd  ran  that  way,  and  the 
poor  boy  was  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of  the 
street,  which  is  a  cruelty  I  need  not  describe,  and 
which,  however,  they  are  always  glad  of,  rather 
than  to  be  sent  to  Pfewgate,  where  they  lie  often 
a  long  time,  till  they  ore  almost  perished,  and 


sometimes  they  are  hanged ;  and  the  best  tbey 
con  look  for,  if  tbey  ore  convicted,  is  to  be  trans- 
ported. 

This  was  a  narrow  escape  to  me,  and  I  was  so 
fVightened,  that  I  ventured  no  more  at  goU 
watches  for  a  great  while.     There  was  indeed  a 
great  many  concnnfng  circumstances  in  thii  ad- 
venture which  assisted  to  my  escape ;  bat  the 
chief  was,  that  the  woman  whose  watch  I  had 
pulled  at  was  a  Ibol,  that  is  to  say,  she  was  igno- 
rant  of  the  natnre  of  the  attempt,  wbieb  erne 
wonld  have  thought  she  should  not  have  been, 
seeing  she  was  wise  enough  to  ISuten  her  watch 
so  that  it  oould  not  be  slipped  off;  bot  she  was 
in  such  a  firight  that  she  had  no  thought  .abont 
her  proper  fbr  the  discovery,  Ibr  she,  when  she 
felt  the  puH,  screamed  out  and  poshed  henelf 
forward,  and  put  all  the  people  about  her  into 
disorder,  bnt  said  not  a  word  of  her  wolefa,  or  of 
a  pickpocket,  for  at  least  two  minvtea*  time, 
which  was  time  enongh  for  me  and  to  spare ;  fbr 
as  I  had  cried  out  l^hhid  her,  as  I  have  said, 
and  bore  myself  back  to  the  crowd  as  she  bore 
forward,  there  were  several  people,  at  least  seven 
or  eight,  the  throng  being  still  moving  on,  that 
were  got  between  me  and  her  in  that  time ;  and 
then  1  crying  out  a  i^poeket  rather  sooner  than 
she,  or  at  least  as  soon,  she  might  as  wdl  be  the 
person  suspected  as  I,  and  the  people  irere  con- 
nised  in  their  inoniry ;  whereas,  had  she,  with  the 
presence  of  mind  needful  on  such  an  occasion,  as 
soon  as  she  felt  the  pull,  not  screamed  ont  In  tlie 
manner  she  did,  but  turned  immediately  ronnd 
and  seized  the  next  person  that  was  behind  her, 
she  had  infallibly  taken  me. 

This  is  a  direction  not  of  the  kindest  sort  to 
the  fraternity,  bnt  it  is  certainly  a  ker  to  the  due 
of  a  pickpoeket's  motions:  end  whoever  can 
follow  it  will  as  certainly  catch  the  thief  as  he 
will  be  sure  to  miss  if  he  does  not 

I  had  another  adventure  which  puts  this  matter 
out  of  doubt,  and  which  may  be  an  instniction 
to  posterity  in  the  ease  of  a  pickpocket  My 
good  old  governess,  to  oive  a  short  touch  at  her 
history^  though  she  had  left  off  the  trade,  was,  as 
I  may  say,  bom  a  pickpocket ;  and,  as  I  under- 
stood afterwards,  had  run  through  all  the  several 
degrees  of  that  art,  and  yet  nad  never  been 
taken  but  once,  when  she  was  so  grosdy  detected, 
that  she  was  convicted  and  ordered  to  be  trans- 
ported ;  but  being  a  woman  of  a  rare  tongue, 
and  withal  having  money  in  her  pocket  she 
found  means,  the  shin  putting  into  Ireland  for 
provisions,  to  get  on  shore  there,  where  she  lived 
and  practised  her  old  trade  for  some  years,  when 
falling  into  another  set  of  bod  company,  she 
turned  midwife  and  procuress,  and  played  a  hun- 
dred pranks  there,  which  she  gave  me  a  little 
histonr  of  in  confidence  between  ns  as  we  grew 
more  intimate ;  and  it  was  to  this  wicked  creature 
that  I  owed  all  the  art  and  dexterity  I  arrived  to^ 
in  which  there  were  few  that  ever  went  beyond 
me,  or  that  practised  so  long  without  any  mis- 
fortune. 

It  was  after  these  adventures  in  Irdond,  and 
when  she  was  pretty  well  known  in  that  couBtjy, 
that  she  left  Dublin  and  came  over  to  Enaland, 
where  the  time  of  her  transportation  not  oehig 
yet  expired,  she  left  her  former  trade  for  fttr  ct 
falling  into  bad  hands  again,  for  then  she 
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sure  to  have  gone  to  wreck.  Here  she  set  up 
'  the  same  trade  she  followed  in  Ireland,  in  which 
she  soon,  by  her  admirable  management  and  a 
good  tongue,  arrived  to  the  height  which  I  have 
alreac^  described ;  and,  indeed,  began  to  be  rich, 
though  her  trade  fell  off  afterwards. 

I  mention  thus  much  of  the  history  of  this 
woman  here,  the  better  to  account  for  the  con> 
ceni  she  had  in  the  wicked  life  I  was  now  lead- 
ing, into  all  the  {Mirticulars  of  which  she  led  me, 
-  as  it  were,  by  the  hand,  and  gave  me  such  direc- 
tions,, and  I  so  well  followed  them,  that  I  grew 
the  greatest  artist  of  my  time,  and  worked  my- 
self out  of  every  danger  with  such  dexterity,  that 
when  several  more  of  my  comrades  ran  them- 
selves into  Newgate  by  a  time  they  had  been  half 
a  year  at  the  trade,  1  had  now  practised  upwards 
of  five  years,  and  the  people  at  Newgate  did  not 
so  much  as  know  me ;  they  had  heard  much  of 
me  indeed,  and  often  expected  to  see  me  there ; 
but  I  always  got  off,  though  many  times  in  the 
eitremesi  danger. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  I  was  now  in  was 
that  I  was  too  well  known  among  the  trade,  and 
some  of  them  whose  hatred  was  owing  rather  to 
envy  than  to  any  injury  I  had  done  them,  began 
to  be  angry  that  I  should  always  escape  when 
'  they  were  always  catched  and  hurried  to  New- 
gate.    These  were  they  that  gave  me  the  name 
;  of  Moll  Flanders,  for  it  bad  no  more  affinity 
with  my  real  name,  or  with  any  of  the  names  I 
I  had  ever  gone  by,  than  black  is  of  kin  to  white, 
I  except  that  ooce^  as  before,  I  called  myself  Mrs 
Flanders  when  I  sheltered  myself  in  the  Mint ; 
but  that  these  rogues  never  knew,  nor  could  I 
ever  learn  how  Uiey  came  to  give  me  the  name, 
or  what  the  occasion  of  it  was. 

I  was  soon  informed  that  some  of  these  who 
were  gotten  fast  into  Newgate  had  vowed  to  im- 
peach me ;  as  I  knew  that  two  or  three  of  them 
were  but  too  able  to  do  it,  I  was  under  a  great 
concern  about  it,  and  kept  within  doors  for  a 
good  while ;  but  my  governess,  who  I  always 
made  partner  in  my  success,  and  who  now  played 
a  sure  game  with  me,  for  that  she  had  a  share  of 
the  gain,  and  no  share  in  the  hazard,  I  say  my 
governess  was  something  impatient  of  my  leading 
such  a  useless,  unprofitable  life,  as  she  called  it ; 
and  she  laid  a  new  contrivance  for  my  going 
abroad,  and  this  was  to  dress  me  up  in  men*s 
clothes,  and  so  put  me  into  a  new  kind  of  prac- 
tice. 

I  was  iatt  and  personable,  but  a  little  too 
cmooth-fisced  for  a  man ;  however,  as  I  seldom 
went  abroad  but  in  the  night,  it  did  well  enough ; 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  behave  in 
my  new  clothes ;  I  mean  as  to  my  craft.  It  was 
impossible  to  be  so  nimble,  so  ready,  so  dexter- 
ous at  these  things  in  a  dress  so  contrary  to 
nature  ;  and  as  I  did  everything  clumsily,  so  I 
had  ndther  the  success  nor  the  easiness  of  escape 
thai  I  had  before,  and  I  resolved  to  leave  it  off; 
but  that  resolution  was  confirmed  soon  after  by 
the  following  accident. 

As  my  governess  had  disguised  me  like  a  man, 
so  she  joined  me  with  a  man,  a  young  fellow  that 
was  nimble  enough  at  his  business,  and  for  about 
three  weeks  we  did  very  well  together.  Our 
principal  trade  was  watching  shopkeepers*  coun- 
ten^,  and  slipping  off  any  kind  of  goods  we  could 


see  carelessly  laid  anywhere,  and  we  made  seve- 
ral very  good  bargains,  as  we  called  them,  at 
this  work.  And  as  we  kept  always  together,  so 
we  grew  very  intimate,  yet  he  never  knew  that 
I  was  not  a  man ;  nay,  though  I  several  times 
went  home  with  him  to  his  l^gings,  accordin*^ 
as  our  business  directed,  and  four  or.  five  times 
lay  with  him  all  night  But  our  design  lay  an- 
other  way,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
me  to  conceal  my  sex  from  him,  as  appeared 
afterwards.  The  circumstances  of  our  living, 
coming  in  late,  and  having  such  and  such  busi- 
ness to  do  as  required  that  nobody  should  be 
trusted  with  coming  into  our  lodgings,  were  such 
as  made  it  impossible  to  me  to  refuse  lying  with 
him,  unless  I  would  have  owned  my  sex,  and,  as 
it  was,  I  effectually  concealed  myself. 

'  But  his  ill  and  my  good  fortune  soon  put  an 
end  to  this  life,  which  1  must  own  I  was  sick  of, 
too,  on  several  other  accounts.  We  had  made 
several  prizes  in  this  new  way  of  business,  but 
the  last  would  have  been  extraordinary.  There 
was  a  shop  in  a  certain  street  which  had  a  ware- 
house behind  it  that  looked  into  another  street, 
the  house  making  the  corner  of  the  taming. 
Through  the  window  of  the  warehouse  we  saw 
lying  on  the  counter  or  show-board  which  was 
just  before  it,  five  pieces  of  silks,  besides  other 
stuffs  ;  and  though  it  was  almost  dark,  yet  the 
people  being  busy  in  the  fore  shop  with  custom- 
ers, had  not  had  time  to  shut  up  those  windows, 
or  else  had  forgot  it 

This  the  young  fellow  was  so  overjoyed  with 
that  he  could  not  restrain  himself.  It  lay  all 
within  his  reach,  he  said,  and  he  swore  violently 
to  me  that  he  would  have  it,  if  he  broke  down 
the  house  for  it.  I  dissuaded  him  a  little,  but 
saw  there  was  no  remedy,  so  he  ran  rashly  upon 
it,  slipped  a  square  out  of  the  sash  window 
dexterously  enough,  and  without  noise,  and  got 
out  four  pieces  of  the  silks,  and  came  wiih  them 
towards  me,  but  was  immediately  pursued  with 
a  terrible  clatter  and  noise.  We  were  standing 
together  indeed,  but  I  had  not  taken  any  of  the 
goods  out  of  his  hand,  when  I  said  to  him 
hastily,  "  You  are  undone  1  fly,  for  God*s  sake  r* 
He  ran  like  lightning  and  I  too,  but  the  pursuit 
was  hotter  after  him,  because  he  had  the  goods, 
than  after  me.  He  dropt  two  of  the  pieces, 
which  stopped  them  a  little,  but  the  crowd  in- 
creased  and  pursued  us  both.  They  took  him 
soon  after  with  the  other  two  pieces  upon  him, 
and  then  the  rest  followed  me.  I  ran  for  it,  and 
got  into  my  governess's  house,  whither  some 
quick-eyed  people  followed  me  so  warmly  as  to 
fix  me  there.  They  did  not  immediately  knock 
at  the  door,  by  which  I  got  time  to  throw  off  my 
disguise,  and  dress  me  in  my  own  clothes ;  besides, 
when  they  came  there,  my  governess,  who  had 
her  tale  ready,  kept  the  door  shut,  and  called 
out  to  them  and  told  them  there  was  no  man 
come  in  there ;  the  people  affirmed  there  did  a 
man  come  in  ^ere,  and  swore  they  would  break 
open  the  door. 

My  governess,  not  at  all  surprised,  spoke  calmly 
to  them ;  told  them  they  should  very  freely  come 
and  search  her  house,  if  they  would  bring  a  con- 
stable, and  let  none  in  hut  such  as  the  constable 
would  admit,  for  it  was  unreasonable  to  let  in  the 
whole  crowd.  This  they  could  not  refuse,  though 
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they  were  a  crowd ;  so  a  constable  was  fetched 
immediately,  and  she  very  freely  opened  the 
door.  The  constable  kept  the  door,  and  the  men 
he  appointed  searched  the  house,  my  governess 
going  with  them  from  room  to  room.  When  she 
came  to  my  room  she  called  to  me,  and  said 
aloud,  "  Cousin,  pray  open  the  door ;  here  arc 
some  gentlemen  that  must  come  and  look  into 
your  room.'* 

I  had  a  little  girl  with  me,  which  was  mv  gover- 
nesses grand-child,  as  she  called  her ;  and  1  bade 
her  open  the  door,  and  there  sat  I  at  work  with 
a  great  litter  of  things  about  me,  as  if  I  had  been 
at  work  all  day,  being  myself  quite  undressed, 
with  only  night  clothes  on  my  head,  and  a  loose 
morning  gown  wrapt  about  me.  My  governess 
made  a  kind  of  excuse  for  their  disturbing  me, 
telling  me  partly  the  occasion  of  it,  and  that  she 
had  no  remedy  but  to  open  the  door  to  them, 
and  let  them  satisfy  themselves,  for  all  she  could 
say  to  them  would  not  satisfy  them.  I  sat  still 
and  bid  them  search  the  room  if  they  pleased,  for 
if  there  was  anybody  in  the  house,  I  was  sure 
they  were  not  in  my  room ;  and  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  house,  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  that ;  I  did  not 
understand  what  they  looked  for. 

Everything  looked  so  innocent  and  so  honest 
about  me,  thai  they  treated  me  civiller  than  I 
expected ;  but  it  was  not  till  they  had  searched 
the  room  to  a  nicety,  even  under  the  bed,  in  the 
bed,  and  everywhere  else  where  it  was  possible 
anything  could  be  hid ;  when  they  had  done  this, 
and  could  6nd  nothing,  they  asked  my  pardon  for 
troubling  me,  and  went  down. 

When  they  had  thus  searched  the  house  from 
bottom  to  top,  and  then  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
could  find  nothing,  they  appeased  the  mob  pretty 
wen ;  but  they  carried  my  governess  before  the 
justice.  Two  men  swore  that  they  saw  the  man 
whom  they  pursued  go  into  her  house.  My 
governess  rattled  and  made  a  great  noise  that  her 
house  diould  be  insulted,  and  that  she  should  be 
used  thus  for  nothing ;  that  if  a  man  did  come  in 
he  might  go  out  again  presently  for  aught  she 
knew,  for  she  was  ready  to  make  oath  that  no 
man  had  been  within  her  doors  all  that  day  as 
she  knew  of,  and  that  was  very  true  indeed ;  that 
it  miffht  be  indeed  that  as  she  was  above  stairs 
anyfellow  in  a  fright  might  find  the  door  open, 
and  run  in  for  shelter  when  he  was  pursued,  but 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  if  it  had  been 
so  he  certainly  went  out  again,  perhaps  at  the 
other  door,  for  she  had  another  door  into  an 
alley,  and  so  had  made  his  escape  and  cheated 
them  all. 

This  was  indeed  probable  enough,  and  the 
justice  satisfied  himself  with  giving  her  an  oath 
that  she  had  not  received  or  admitted  any  man 
into  her  house  to  conceal  him,  or  protect  or  hide 
him  from  justice.  This  oath  she  might  justly 
take,  and  md  so,  and  so  she  was  dismissed. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  what  a  fright  I  was  in  npon 
this  occasion,  and  it  was  impossible  for  ray 
governess  ever  to  bring  me  to  dress  in  that  di$. 
guise  again ;  for,  as  I  told  her,  I  should  oertainly 
betray  myself. 

My  poor  partner  in  this  mischief  was  now  in  a 
bad  case,  for  he  was  carried  before  my  lord  mayor, 
and  by  his  worship  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
the  people  that  took  him  were  so  willing,  as  well 


as  able,  to  prosecute  him,  that  they  ofliBred  them. 
selves  to  enter  into  recognizaooes  to  appear  «t 
the  sessions,  and  pursue  the  charge  against  Mm. 

However,  he  got  his  indictment  d^Terred,  npoa 
promise  to  discover  his  acoompliees,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  man  that  was  concerned  with  him 
in  this  robbery,  and  he  fafled  not  to  do  his  en- 
deavour, for  he  gave  in  my  name,  whom  he 
{ called  Gabriel  Spencer,  whidi  was  the  name  i 
I  went  by  to  him,  and  liere  appeared  the  wisdom 
I  of  my  concealing  my  name  and  sex  from  him, 
which  if  he  had  ever  known  I  had  been  ondoae. 
He  did  all  he  could  to  dlsoover  this  Ombiiel 
Spencer;  he  described  me— he  disoovend  the 
place  where  he  said  I  lodged,  and  in  a  word  all  the 
particulars  that  he  could  of  mydwelUng ;  but  hnu^ 
concealed  the  main  drcnmstanoes  of  my  sex  from 
him  I  had  a  vast  advantage,  and  ho  never  oookl 
hear  of  me;  he  brought  two  or  three  ftarilies 
into  trouble  by  his  endeavonring  to  find  ma,  bat 
thmr  knew  nothing  of  me,  anv  more  than  that  I 
had  a  fellow  with  me  that  they  had  seen*  bat 
knew  nothing  of ;  and  as  for  my  govemesi,  though 
she  was  the  means  of  his  coming  to  me^  yat  it  was 
done  at  second  hand,  and  he  knew  nothiog  af 
her.    This  turned  to  his  disadvantage,  ibr  havk^ 
promised  discoveries,  and  not  being  able  to  make 
It  good,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  triiliog  with  the 
justice  of  the  dty,  and  he  was  the  mora  fiercely 
pursued  by  the  shopkeepers  who  took  him. 

I  was,  however,  terribly  uneasy  all  this  whiles 
and  that  I  might  be  quite  out  of  the  way,  I  went 
away  from  mv  governess's  for  a  while,  hot  not 
knowing  whither  to  wander,  I  took  a  maid  aer- 
vant  with  me^  and  took  the  stage  ooaeh  to 
Briokill  to  my  old  landlord  and  hmdhidy,  where 
I  was  married  to  my  late  husband  tha  hanker. 
Here  I  told  them  a  formal  story,  that  I  expected 
my  husband  every  day  from  Irebrnd.  and  that 
I  had  sent  a  letter  to  him  that  I  would  meet  bin 
at  Brickill  at  their  house,  and  that  he  wookl 
certainly  land,  if  the  wind  was  iafr,  in  a  few  days, 
so  that  I  was  oome  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
them  till  he  should  come,  for  he  would  either 
oome  post  or  in  the  West  Chester  coach,  I  knew 
not  which ;  but  whiobsoever  it  was,  he  woold  be 
sure  to  come  to  that  house  to  meet  ma. 

My  landlady  was  mighty  glad  to  see  me,  and 
my  landlord  made  such  a  stir  with  me  that  if  I 
had  been  a  piincem  I  could  not  have  been  better 
used,  and  here  I  might  have  been  welcome  a 
month  or  two  if  I  had  thought  fit 

But  my  business  was  of  another  nature;  I  was 
very  uneasy  (though  so  well  dimiifaed  that  it 
was  scarce  possible  to  detect  me)  lest  thia  fellow 
should  some  how  or  other  find  me  out;  and 
though  he  could  not  charge  me  with  this  rebbery. 
having  persuaded  him  not  to  venture^  and  Immag 
also  done  nothing  in  it  myself  bat  ran  awnr,  yat 
he  might  have  charged  me  with  other  thh^ 
and  have  bought  his  own  life  at  the  expense  of 
mine. 

This  filled  me  with  horrible  apprehewloM;  I 
had  no  resource,  no  friend,  no  confidant  but  mj 
old  governess,  and  I  knew  no  remedv  b«t  to  put 
my  life  in  her  hands,  and  so  I  did,  for  I  let  ner 
know  where  to  send  to  me,  and  had  svvend 
letters  from  her  while  I  stayed  here ;  some  of 
them  almost  scared  me  out  of  my  wits  s  bat  allast 
she  sent  me  the  joyful  news  that  he  wat  heqged. 
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which  was  the  best  news  to  me  that  I  had  heard 
a  great  whiles 

I  had  stayed  here  five  weeks,  and  lived  very 
comfortably  indeed  (the  secret  anxiety  of  my 
mnd  excepted),  but  when  I  received  this  letter 
I  looked  pleasantly  again,  and  told  my  landlady 
that  I  bad  received  a  letter  from  my  spouse  in 
Ireland^  that  I  had  the  good  news  of  bis  being 
very  wefl,  but  bed  the  bad  news  that  his  business 
wouM  not  permit  him  to  come  away  so  soon  as 
he  expected,  and  so  1  was  like  to  go  back  again 
withoiit  him. 

My  iandiady  complimented  me  upon  the  good 
newi,  however,  that  I  had  heard  he  was  well. 
**  For  I  have  observed,  madam,**  says  she,  **  you 
have  not  been  so  {feasant  as  you  used  to  be ; 
yoo  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in  care  for 
him,  I  dare  say,**  says  the  good  woman ;  "  it  is 
easy  to  be  seen  there  is  an  idteration  in  you  for 
the  better,"  says  she. 

"  Wen,  I  am  sorry  he  cannot  come  yet,**  says 
my  landhNd,  **  I  should  have  been  heartily  glad 
to  have  seen  him ;  but  I  hope  when  you  have 
certain  news  of  his  coming  you  will  take  a  step 
hither  again,  madam,**  says  he.  **  You  shall  be 
very  welcome  whenever  you  please  to  come.** 

With  aiE  these  fine  compliments  we  parted, 
and  I  came  merry  enough  to  London,  and  found 
my  goveraeas  as  well  pleased  as  I  was ;  and  now 
she  told  me  she  would  never  recommend  any 
partner  to  roe  again,  for  she  always  found,  she 
said,  that  I  had  the  best  luck  when  I  ventured 
by  myself;  and  so  indeed  I  had,  for  I  was 
seldom  In  any  danger  when  I  was  by  myself,  or 
if  I  was  I  got  out  of  it  with  more  dexterity  than 
when  I  was  entangled  with  the  dull  measures  of 
other  people,  who  had  perhaps  less  forecast,  and 
were  more  rash  and  impatient  than  I ;  for 
though  I  had  as  much  courage  to  venture  as  any 
of  them,  yet  I  nsed  more  caution  before  I  under- 
took a  thing,  and  had  more  presence  of  mind 
when  I  was  to  bring  myself  off. 

I  have  often  wondered  even  at  my  own  hard!- 
neas  another  way,  that  when  my  companions 
were  surprised,  and  fell  so  suddenlv  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  and  that  I  so  narrowly  escaped, 
yet  I  could  not  all  that  while  enter  into  one 
serious  resolution  to  leave  off  this  trade ;  and 
espedaily  considering  that  I  was  now  very  far 
from  being  poor,  that  the  temptation  of  necessity, 
which  Is  generally  the  introduction  of  all  such 
wickedness,  was  now  removed ;  for  I  had  near 
five  faundred  pounds  by  me  in  ready  money,  on 
whicAi  I  might  have  lived  very  well  if  I  had  thought 
fit  to  have  retired ;  but  I  say  I  had  not  so  much 
as  the  least  inclination  to  leave  off;  no,  not  so 
vavuA  m  I  had  before  when  I  had  but  two  hundred 
poonds  bdbrehand,  and  when  I  had  no  such 
frightftal  examples  before  my  eyes  as  these  were. 
Vroftn  henee  it  is  evident  to  me,  that  when  once 
we  are  hardened  in  a  crime  no  fear  can  affect  us, 
DO  example  give  us  any  warning. 

I  had,  indeed,  one  comrade  whose  fate  went 
verT^  near  me  for  a  good  while,  though  I  wore  it  off 
too  in  time ;  that  case  was  indeed  very  unhappy. 
I  had  made  a  prize  of  a  piece  of  very  good 
daiTOtflF  in  a  mercer's  shop,  and  went  dear  off 
myaeU^  but  had  conveyed  the  piece  to  this  com- 
panion nf  mine  when  we  went  out  of  the  shop, 
and  she  went  one  way,  and  I  went  another.    We 


had  not  been  long  out  of  the  shop,  but  the  mercer 
missed  his  piece  of  stuff,  and  sent  his  messengers, 
one  one  way  and  one  another,  and  they  presently 
seized  her  that  had  the  piece  of  damask  upon 
her ;  as  for  me,  I  had  very  luckily  stepped  into  a 
house  where  there  was  a  lace-chamber  up  one 
pair  of  stairs,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  or  the 
terror  indeed,  of  looking  out  or  the  wmdow  upon 
the  noise  they  made,  and  seeing  the  poor  creature 
dragged  away  in  triumph  to  the  justice,  who 
immediately  committed  her  to  Newgate. 

I  was  careful  to  attempt  nothing  in  the  lace- 
chamber,  but  tumbled  their  goods  about  pretty 
much  to  spend  time,  then  bought  a  few  yards  of 
edging,  and  paid  for  it,  and  came  away  very  sad- 
hearted  uideed  for  the  poor  woman  who  was  in 
tribulation  for  what  I  only  had  stolen. 

Here,  again,  my  own  caution  stood  me  in  good 
stead,  namely,  that  though  I  often  robbed  with 
these  people  I  never  let  them  know  who  I  was  or 
where  I  lodged ;  nor  did  they  ever  find  out  my 
lodging,  though  they  often  endeavoured  to  watch 
me  to  it  They  aU  knew  me  by  the  name  of 
MoU  Flanders,  though  even  some  of  them  neither 
believed  I  was  she  nor  knew  me  to  be  so.  My 
name  was  public  among  them,  indeed,  but  how 
to  find  me  out  they  knew  not,  not  so  much  as 
how  to  guess  at  my  quarters,  whether  they  were 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town  or  the  west ;  and  this 
wariness  was  my  safety  upon  all  occasions. 

I  kept  close  a  great  while  upon  the  occasion 
of  this  woman's  disaster.  I  knew  that  if  I  should 
do  anything  that  should  miscarry,  and  should  he 
carried  to  prison,  she  would  be  there  and  ready 
to  witness  against  me,  and  perhaps  save  her  lire 
at  my  expense.  I  considered  that  I  began  to  be 
very  well  known  by  name  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
though  they  did  not  know  my  face,  and  that  if  I 
should  fall  into  their  hands  I  should  be  treated 
as  an  old  offender ;  and  for  this  reason  I  was 
resolved  to  see  what  this  poor  creature's  fate 
should  be  before  I  stirred  abroad,  though  several 
times  in  her  distress  I  conveyed  money  to  her 
for  her  relief. 

At  length  she  came  to  her  trial,  and  she  pleaded 
she  did  not  steal  the  things ;  but  that  one  Mrs 
Flanders,  as  she  heard  her  called  (for  she  did 
not  know  her),  gave  the  bundle  to  her  after  they 
came  out  of  the  shop,  and  bade  her  carry  it  home 
to  her  lodging.  They  asked  her  where  this  Mrs 
Flanders  was?  but  she  could  not  produce  her, 
neither  could  she  g^ve  the  least  account  of  me ; 
and  the  mercer's  men  swearing  positively  that 
she  was  in  the  shop  when  the  goods  were  stolen ; 
that  they  immediately  missed  them,  and  pursued 
her,  and  found  them  upon  her ;  thereupon  the 
jury  brought  her  in  guilty ;  but  the  court  con- 
sidering that  she  re^ly  was  not  the  person  that 
stole  the  goods,  an  inferior  assistant,  and  that  it 
was  very  possible  she  could  not  find  out  this 
Mrs  Flanders,  meaning  me,  though  it  would  savo 
her  life,  which  indeed  was  true ;  1  say,  consider- 
ing all  this,  they  allowed  her  to  be  transported, 
which  was  the  utmost  favour  she  could  obtain  $ 
only  that  the  court  told  her  that  if  she  could  in 
the  meantime  produce  the  said  Mrs  Flanders, 
they  would  intercede  for  her  pardon ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  she  could  find  me  out  and  hang  me,  she 
should  not  be  transported.  This  1  took  care  to 
make  impossible  to  her,  and  so  she  vras  shipped 
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off  in  pursuance  of  her  sentence  a  little  while 
after. 

I  must  repeat  it  again,  that  the  fate  of  this 
poor  woman  troubled  me  exceedingly ;  and  I  be- 
gan to  be  very  pensive,  knowing  that  1  was  really 
the  instrument  of  her  disaster ;  but  the  preser- 
vation of  my  own  life,  which  was  so  evidently  in 
danger,  took  off  all  my  tenderness ;  and  seeing  she  ; 
was  not  put  to  death,  1  was  very  easy  at  her 
transportation,  because  she  was  then  out  of  the 
way  of  doing  me  any  mischief,  whatever  should 
happen. 

The  disaster  of  this  woman  was  some  months 
before  that  of  the  last  recited  story,  and  was  in- 
deed partly  the  occasion  of  my  governess  pro- 
posing to  dress  me  up  in  men's  clothes  that  I 
might  go  about  unobserved,  as  indeed  I  did ;  but 
I  was  soon  tired  of  that  disguise,  as  I  said,  for 
indeed  it  exposed  me  to  too  many  difficulties. 

I  was  now  easy  as  to  all  fear  of  witnesses 
against  me,  for  all  those  that  had  either  been 
concerned  with  me,  or  that  knew  me  by  the  name 
of  Moll  Flanders,  were  either  hanged  or  trans- 
ported ;  and  if  I  should  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  taken  I  might  call  myself  anything  else  as 
well  as  Moll  Flanders,  and  no  old  sins  could  be 
placed  to  my  account ;  so  I  began  to  run  a  tick 
again  with  the  more  freedom,  and  several  suc- 
cessful adventures  I  made,  though  not  such  as  1 
had  made  before. 

We  had  at  that  time  another  6re  happened  not 
a  great  way  off  from  the  place  where  my  governess 
lived,  and  I  made  an  attempt  there,  as  before  ; 
but  as  I  was  not  soon  enough  before  the  crowd  of 
people  came  in,  and  could  not  get  to  the  house  I 
aimed  at,  instead  of  a  prize  I  got  a  mischief, 
which  had  almost  put  a  period  to  my  life,  and  all 
my  wicked  doings  together ;  for  the  fire  being 
very  furious,  and  the  people  in  a  great  fright  in 
removing  their  goods,  and  throwing  them  out  of 
windows,  a  wench  from  out  of  a  window  threw  a 
feather-bed  just  upon  mo.  It  is  true,  the  bed 
being  soft,  it  broke  no  bones,  but  as  the  weight 
was  great,  and  made  greater  by  the  fall,  it 
beat  me  down  and  laid  me  dead  for  a  while ;  nor 
did  the  people  concern  themselves  much  to  deli- 
ver me  from  it,  or  to  recover  me  at  all ;  but  I 
lay  like  one  dead  or  neglected  a  good  while ;  till 
somebody  going  to  remove  the  bed  out  of  the 
way,  helped  roe  up  ;  it  was  indeed  a  wonder  the 
people  in  the  house  had  not  thrown  other  goods 
out  after  it;  and  which  might  have  fallen  upon  it, 
and  then  1  had  been  inevitably  killed ;  but  I  was 
reserved  for  further  afflictions. 

This  accident,  however,  spoiled  my  market  for 
that  time,  and  I  came  home  to  my  governess 
much  hurt  and  bruised,  and  frightened  to  the  last 
degree,  and  it  was  a  good  while  before  she  could 
set  me  upon  my  feet  again. 

It  was  now  a  merry  time  of  the  year,  and 
Bartholomew  fair  was  begun.  I  had  never  made 
any  walks  that  way,  nor  was  the  common  part  of 
the  Mr  of  much  advantage  to  me,  but  I  took  a 
turn  this  year  into  the  cloisters,  and  among  the 
rest,  I  fell  into  one  of  the  raffling  shops.  It  was 
a  thing  of  no  great  consequence  to  me,  nor  did  I 
expect  to  make  much  of  it ;  but  there  came  a 
gentleman  extremely  well  dressed,  and  very  rich, 
and  as  'tis  frequent  to  talk  to  everybody  in  those 
shops,  he  singled  me  out,  and  was  very  particu- 


lar with  me.  First  he  told  me  he  would  pat  m 
for  me  to  raffle,  and  did  so ;  and  some  small  mat- 
ter coming  to  his  lot,  he  presented  it  to  me ;  1 
think  it  was  a  feather  muff.  Then  he  continaed 
to  keep  talking  to  me  with  a  more  than  commoD 
appearance  of  respect ;  but  still  very  civil  and 
much  like  a  gentleman. 

He  held  me  in  talk  so  long  till  at  last  he  drew 
me  out  of  the  raffling  place  to  the  shop  door,  and 
then  to  take  a  walk  in  the  cloister,  still  talking 
of  a  thousand  things  cursorily,  without  aoytfaing 
to  the  purpose ;  at  last  he  told  me  that,  without 
compliment,  he  was  charmed  with  my  company, 
and  asked  me  if  I  durst  trust  myself  in  a  coach 
with  him ;  he  told  me  he  was  a  man  of  honour, 
and  would  not  offer  anything  to  me  unbeooming 
him  as  such.  I  seemed  to  decline  it  a  while,  but 
suffered  myself  to  be  importuned  a  UtUe,  and 
then  yielded. 

I  was  at  a  loss  in  my  thoughts  to  condnde  at 
first  what  this  gentleman  designed;  but  I  foand 
afterwards  he  bad  had  some  drink  in  his  head,  and 
that  he  was  not  very  unwilling  to  have  some 
more.  He  carried  me  in  the  coach  to  the  Spring- 
garden  at  Knight's-bridge,  where  we  walked  in 
the  gardens,  and  he  treated  me  very  handsomely, 
but  I  found  he  drank  very  freely ;  he  pressed  rae 
also  to  drink,  but  I  declined  it. 

Hitherto  he  kept  his  word  with  me,  and  of- 
fered me  nothing  amiss ;  we  came  away  in  the 
coach  again,  and  he  brought  me  into  the  streets, 
and  by  this  time  it  was  near  ten  o'dodi  at  nigfat, 
and  be  stopped  the  coach  at  a  house,  where  it 
seems  he  was  acquainted,  and  where  they  made 
no  scruple  to  show  us  up  stairs  into  a  room  with 
a  bed  in  it.  At  first  I  seemed  to  be  unwilUxig  to 
go  up,  but  after  a  few  words  I  yielded  to  that 
too,  being  indeed  willing  to  see  the  end  of  it,  and 
in  hopes  to  make  something  of  it  at  last.  As  for 
the  bed,  &c.,  I  was  not  much  concerned  about 
that  part. 

Here  he  began  to  be  a  little  freer  with  me  than 
he  had  promised ;  and  I  by  little  and  httio  yidded 
to  evei^thing,  so  that  in  a  word  he  did  what  be 
pleased  with  me ;  I  need  say  no  more.  All  tlus 
while  he  drank  freely  too,  and  about  one  in  the 
morning  we  went  into  the  coach  again,  llie 
air  and  the  shaking  of  the  coach  made  the  drink 
he  had  get  more  up  in  his  head  than  it  was  before, 
and  he  grew  uneasy  in  the  coach,  and  was  for 
acting  over  again  what  he  had  been  doing  before ; 
but  as  I  thought  my  game  now  secure,  I  resisted 
him  and  brought  him  to  be  a  little  still,  which  had 
not  lasted  five  minutes,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  seardi  him  to  a 
nicety :  I  took  a  gold  watch,  with  a  silk  parse  of 
gold,  his  fine  full-bottom  perriivig,  and  silver- 
friogcd  gloves,  his  sword  and  fine  snuff-box,  and 
gently  opening  the  coach  door,  stood  ready  to 
jump  out  while  the  coach  was  goiAg  on ;  bat  the 
coach  stopping  in  a  narrow  street  beyond  Temple- 
bar  to  let  another  coach  pass,  I  got  softly  oat, 
fastened  the  door  again,  and  gave  my  gentlemaD 
and  the  coach  the  slip  both  t^ether,  and  got  off 
very  securely. 

This  was  an  adventure  indeed  unlooked  for, 
and  perfectly  undesigned  by  me ;  though  I  was 
not  so  past  the  merry  part  of  life  as  to  forget 
how  to  behave  when  a  fop  so  blinded  by  his  ap- 
petite should  not  know  an  old  woman  from  a 
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foong  ofte;  I  did  not  indeed  look  so  oldas  I  was 
by  ten  or  twdve  years;  yet  I  was  not  a  young 
wench  of  seventeen,  and  it  was  easy  enough  to 
be  distinguished.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd, 
•o  surfeiting,  so  ridiculous  as  a  man  heated  by 
wine  in  his  head,  and  a  wicked  gust  in  his  in- 
clination together ;  he  is  in  possession  of  two 
devils  at  once,  and  can  no  more  govern  himself 
by  bis  reason  than  a  mill  can  grind  without  water. 
His  vice  tramples  upon  all  that  was  in  him  that ' 
had  aaj  good  in  it,  if  any  such  thing  there  was ; ' 
nay,  his  very  sense  is  blinded  by  its  own  rage,  and 
he  acts  absurdities  even  in  his  view;  such  as 
drinking  uaore  when  he  is  drunk  already ;  pick- 
ing op  a  eommoo  woman,  without  regard  to  what 
she  is  or  who  she  is,  whether  sound  or  rotten, 
dean  or  unciieah,  whether  ugly  or  handsome, 
whether  old  or  young,  and  so  blinded  as  not 
really  to  distinguiih.  Such  a  man  is  worse  than ' 
a  lunatic;  prompted  by  his  vicious  corrupted 
bead,  he  no  more  knows  what  he  is  doing  than 
this  wretch  of  mine  knew  when  I  picked  bis 
pocket  of  his  watch  and  his  purse  of  gold. 

These  are  men  of  whom  Solomon  says,  **  they 
go  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter  till  a  dart  strike 
throo{^  their  liver ;"  an  admirable  description,  by 
the  way,  of  the  foul  disease,  which  is  a  poisonous 
deadly  contagion  mingling  with  the  blood,  whose 
centre  or  fountain  is  in  the  liver,  from  whence  by  , 
the  swift  circulation  of  the  whole  mass,  that  | 
dreadftil  nauseous  plague  strikes  immediately 
through  his  liver,  and  Us  spirits  are  infected,  his 
vitals  stabbed  through  as  with  a  dart 

it  is  true  this  poor  unguarded  wretch  was  in  no 
danger  from  me,  though  I  was  greatly  appre- 
hensive at  first  of  what  danger  I  might  be  in  from 
hfan;  but  he  was  really  to  be  pitied  in  one  re- 
spect, tbat  he  seemed  to  be  a  good  sort  of  a  man 
m  hifluell^  a  gentleman  that  had  no  harm  in  his 
des^n,  a  man  of  sense  and  of  fine  behaviour,  a 
comely  handsome  person,  a  sober  solid  coun- 
teoanoe,  a  charming  beautiful  foce,  and  every- 
thing that  could  be  agreeable ;  only  had  unhap- 
pily had  some  drink  the  night  befoie,  had  not 
been  in  bed,  as  he  told  me  when  we  were  to- 
gether ;  was  hot,  and  his  blood  fired  with  wine, 
and  in  that  condition  his  reason,  as  it  were  asleep, 
had  given  him  up. 

As  for  me,  my  business  was  his  money,  and 
what  I  could  miake  of  him ;  and  after  that  if  1 
conld  have  found  out  any  way  to  have  done  it,  I 
would  have  sent  him  safe  home  to  his  house  and 
to  his  fosnily,  for  it  was  ten  to  one  but  he  had  an 
honest,  virtuous  wife  and  innocent  children,  tbat 
were  anxious  for  his  safety,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  gotten  him  home,  and  have  taken 
care  of  him  tOl  he  was  restored  to  himself;  and 
then  with  what  shame  and  regret  would  he  look 
fttcfc  upon  himself  1  How  would  he  reproach 
hinuBeif  with  iMOciating  himself  with  a  whore  ? 
pi<^ed  ap  in  the  worst  of  all  holes,  the  cloister, 
among  the  dirt  and  filth  of  all  the  town.  How 
would  lie  be  trembling  for  fear  he  had  got  the 
pox«  lor  fear  a  dart  had  struck  through  his  liver, 
and  hate  himself  every  time  he  looked  back  upon 
the  madness  and  brutality  of  this  debauch  !  How 
would  lie,  if  he  had  any  principles  of  honour,  as  I 
verily  believe  he  had ;  I  say  how  would  he  abhor 
the  tbooght  of  giving  any  ill  distemper,  if  he  had 
it,  an  lor  anght  he  knew  he  might,  to  his  modest 


and  virtuous  wife,  and  thereby  sowing  the  con- 
ta^on  in  the  life-blood  of  his  posterity  ? 

Would  such  a  gentleman  but  consider  the  con- 
temptible thoughts  which  the  very  women  they 
are  concerned  with  in  such  cases  as  these  have 
of  them,  it  would  be  a  surfeit  to  them.  As  I 
said  above,  they  value  not  the  pleasure,  they 
are  raised  by  no  inclination  to  the  man ;  the  pas- 
sive jade  thinks  of  no  pleasure  but  the  money  ; 
and  when  he  is,  as  it  were,  drunk  in  the  ecstacies 
of  his  wicked  pleasure,  her  hands  are  in  his 
pockets  searching  for  what  she  can  find  there ; 
and  of  which  he  can  no  more  be  sensible  in  the 
moment  of  bis  folly,  than  he  can  fore-think  of  it 
when  he  goes  about  it. 

I  knew  a  woman  that  was  so  dexterous  with  a 
fellow,  who  indeed  deserved  no  better  usage,  that, 
while  he  was  busy  with  her  another  way,  con- 
veyed bis  purse,  with  twenty  guineas  in  it,  out  of 
his  fob-pocket,  where  he  had  put  it  for  fear  of 
her,  and  put  another  purse  with  gilded  counters 
in  it,  in  the  room  of  it.  After  he  had  done,  he 
says  to  her,  "  Now,  hav*nt  you  picked  my  poc- 
ket ?*' — She  jested  with  him,  and  told  him  she 
supposed  he  had  not  much  to  lose.  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  fob,  and  with  his  finger  felt  his  purse 
was  there,  which  fully  satisfied  him,  and  so  she 
brought  ofi"  his  money.  And  this  was  a  trade 
with  her ;  she  kept  a  sham  gold  watch,  and  a 
purse  of  counters  in  her  pocket  to  be  ready  on 
all  such  occasions,  and  I  doubt  not  practised  it 
with  success. 

I  came  home  with  this  last  booty  to  my  go- 
verness, and  really,  when  I  told  her  the  story,  it 
so  afiected  her  that  she  was  hardly  able  to  for- 
bear tears,  to  think  how  such  a  gentleman  run  a 
daily  risk  of  being  undone  every  time  a  glass 
of  wine  got  into  his  head. 

But  as  to  the  purchase  I  got,  and  how  entirely 
I  stript  him,  she  told  me  it  pleased  her  wonder- 
fully well.  "  Nay,  child,'*  said  she,  "  the  usi^e 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  do  more  to  reform  him 
than  all  the  sermons  that  ever  he  will  hear  in  his 
life ;"  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  story  be  true, 
so  it  did. 

I  found  the  next  day  she  was  wonderfully  in- 
quisitive about  this  gentleman.  The  description 
I  gave  her  of  him,  his  dress,  his  person,  his  iace, 
all  concurred  to  make  her  think  of  a  gentleman 
whose  character  she  knew.  She  mused  awhile, 
and  I  going  on  in  the  particulars,  says  she,  "  I'll 
lay  a  hundred  pounds  I  know  the  man.** 

•«  I  am  sorry  if  you  do,"  says  I ;  "  for  I  would 
not  have  him  exposed  on  any  account  in  the 
world ;  he  has  had  injury  enough  already,  and  I 
would  not  be  instrumental  to  do  him  any  more." 

**  No,  no,"  says  she,  "  1  will  do  him  no  injury, 
but  you  may  let  me  satisfy  my  curiosity  a  little ; 
for  if  it  is  he,  I  warrant  you  I  find  it  out.'*  I 
was  a  little  startled  at  that,  and  I  told  her,  with 
an  apparent  concern  in  my  face,  that  by  the 
same  rule  he  might  find  me  out,  and  then  I  was 
undone.  She  returned  warmly,  **  Why,  do  you 
think  I  will  betray  you,  child  ?  No,  no,"  says 
she,  *'  not  for  all  he  is  worth  in  the  world.  I 
have  kept  your  counsel  in  worse  things  than 
these;  sure  you  may  trust  me  in  this."  So  I 
said  no  more. 

She  laid  her  scheme  another  way,  and  without 
acquainting  me  with  it,  but  she  was  resolved 
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to  find  it  out ;  ao  she  goes  to  a  certain  friend  of 
ben  who  was  acquainted  iu  the  family  that  she 
guessed  at,  and  told  her  she  had  some  extraor- 
dinary busmess  with  such  a  gentleman  (who,  by 
the  way,  was  no  less  than  a  baronet,  and  of  a 
very  good  family),  and  that  she  knew  not  bow 
to  come  at  him  without  somebody  to  introduce 
her.  Her  friend  promised  her  r^dily  to  do  it, 
and  accordingly  goes  to  the  house,  to  see  if  the 
gentleman  were  in  town. 

The  next  day  she  came  to  my  governess  and 
tells  her  that  Sir  —  was  at  home,  but  that 
he  had  met  with  a  disaster,  and  was  very  ill,  and 
there  was  no  speaking  to  him. — '*  What  disas- 
ter ?**  says  my  governess,  hastily,  as  if  she  was 

surprised  at  it "  Why,"  savs  her  friend,  **  he 

had  been  at  Hampstead  to  vbit  a  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  as  he  came  back  again  he 
was  set  upon  and  robbed,  and  having  got  a  little 
drink  too,  as  they  suppose,  the  rogues  abused 
him,  and  he  is  verv  m.** — **  Robbed  T  says  my 
governess ;  "  and  what  did  they  take  from  him  ?'* 

"  Why,"  says  her  friend,  **  they  took  his  gold 

watch  and  his  gold  snulT-box,  his  fine  perriwig, 
and  what  money  he  had  in  his  pocket,  which  was 
considerable,  to    be    sure,  for  Sir  — -  never 
goes  without  a  purse  of  guineas  about  him." 

**  Pshaw,"  says  my  old  governess,  jeering,  *'  I 
warrant  you  he  has  ^ot  drunk  now,  and  got  a 
whore,  and  she  has  picked  his  pocket,  and  so  he 
come  home  to  his  wife   and  tells  her  he  has 
been  robbed;  that's  an  old  sham;  a  thousand 
such  tricks  are  put  upon  the  women  every  day." 
"  Fie,"  says  her  friend ;  "  I  find  ^ou  do  not 
know  Sir  — — .     Why,  he  is  as  civil  a  gentle- 
man, there  is  not  a  finer  man,  nor  a  soberer, 
graver,  modester  person  in  the  whole  dty.     He 
abhors  such  things ;  there's  nobody  that  knows 
him  will  think  such  a  thing  of  him."—"  V/ell, 
well,"  says  my  governess, "  that's  none  of  mv  busi- 
ness ;  if  it  was,  I  warrant  you  I  should  find  there 
was  something  of  that  kind  in  it.     Your  modest 
men,  in  common  opinion,  are  sometimes  no  bet- 
ter than  other  people,  only  they  keep  a  better 
character,  or,  if  you  please,  are  the  best  hypo- 
crites." 
"  No,  no,"  says  her  friend, "  I  can  assure  you  Sfr 
......  is  no  hypocrite ;  he  is  really  an  honest,  sober 

gentleman,  and  he  has  certainly  been  robbed." 
— '*  Nay,"  says  my  governess,  "  it  mav  be  that 
he  has ;  it's  no  business  of  mine  I  tell  you.  I 
only  want  to  speak  with  him ;  my  business  is  of 
another  nature."*-"  But,"  says  her  friend,  **  let 
your  business  be  of  what  it  will,  you  cannot  see 
him  yet,  for  he  is  not  yet  to  be  seen,  for  he  is 
very  ill,  and  bruised  very  much."— ♦«  Ay,"  says 
my  governess;  *'nay,  then  he  has  fallen  into 
bad  hands  to  be  sure."  And  then  she  asked 
very  gravely,  "Pray,  where  is  he  bruised?" — 
•*  Why,  bi  the  head,"  says  her  friend,  **  and  one 
of  his  hands  and  his  face,  for  they  used  him  bar- 
barously." — "  Poor  gentleman,"  says  my  gover- 
ness, **  1  must  wait  then  till  he  recovers,"  and 
adds,  **  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long,  for  I  very 
much  want  to  speak  with  him." 

Away  she  comes  to  me  and  tells  rae  (his  story. 
'*  I  have  found  out  your  fine  gentleman,  and  a 
fine  gentleman  he  was,"  says  she,  **  but  mercy 
on  him,  he  is  in  a  sad  pickle  now ;  I  wonder 
wliat  the  devil  you  have  done  to  him ;  why,  you 


have  ahnost  killed  bin."_I  looked  aft  ber  wHh 
disorder  enough.  "  I  kilfed  iiim  r  savs  I ;  « yoa 
nwst  mistake  the  penon;  I  am  wari  I  did  no- 
thing to  him ;  he  was  very  well  wlusn  I  left  Mm," 
said  I,  "only  drunk  and  htt  asleep."— •«  I  know 
nothing  of  that,"  says  she,  "  but  he  Is  in  a  sod 
pickle  now;"  and  so  4ie  told  me  all  tliat  ber 
friend  had  said.—"  Well,  then,"  earn  I,  ••he  fell 
into  bad  hands  after  I  left  him,  for  1  left  bim  safe 
enough." 

About  ten  days  after,  or  a  little  waart,  wry  co- 
vemess  goes  again  to  her  fifend,to  intioduee  ber 
to  this  gentleman.  She  had  Inqolrad  other  ways 
in  the  meantime,  and  Ibnnd  that  be  was  aboot 
again,  if  not  abiVMd  again,  ao  abe  got  leave  to 
speak  to  him. 

She  was  a  woman  of  w  admirable  addraa, 
and  wanted  nobody  to  Inftrodnoe  her.  6be  toM 
her  tale  much  better  than  I  shall  be  able  to  teU 
it  for  her,  for  she  was  a  mistrese  of  her  tongue, 
as  I  said  already.  She  told  him  tfiat  she  eame, 
though  a  stranger,  with  a  anoere  desire  of  doini^ 
him  a  service,  and  he  slmnld  find  she  had  no 
other  end  in  it ;  that  as  die  came  pnrelv  on  so 
friendly  an  account,  she  begged  a  pramise  from 
him,  that  if  he  did  not  aocept  what  rite  ibonld 
ofilcionsly  propose,  he  woukl  not  take  it  HI  that 
she  meddled  with  what  was  not  ber  burfneasL 
She  assured  him  that  as  what  slie  bad  to  aay 
was  a  secret  that  belonged  to  hbn  only,  so  whe- 
ther  he  acoepted  the  offer  or  not,  it  should  re- 
main a  secret  to  all  the  worid,  unless  be  expoaed 
it  himself;  nor  should  his  raAising  ber  servfoe  in 
it  make  her  so  little  show  ber  respect  aa  to  do 
him  the  least  injury,  so  that  be  should  be  entfavly 
at  liberty  to  act  as  he  thought  At 

He  looked  very  shy  at  first,  and  «aid  he  knew 
nothing  that  related  to  him  that  required  nnch 
secrecy ;  that  he  had  never  done  any  man  any 
wrong,  and  cared  not  what  anybody  migfat  aay 
of  him ;  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  cbarneter  to 
be  unjust  to  anybody,  nor  oonM  be  imagine  in 
what  any  man  oould  render  him  any  service ;  bat 
that  if  it  was  as  she  said,  he  oonld  not  take  k  ill 
from  any  one  that  they  should  endeavour  to  serve 
him ;  and  so,  as  it  were,  left  her  at  liberty  either 
to  tell  him,  or  not  to  tell  faim,  as  she  tbooffht  lit. 

She  found  him  so  perfectly  indifferent,  that  she 
was  almost  afinid  to  enter  into  the  point  with 
him ;  but,  however,  after  some  other  drcnmlo- 
cutions,  she  told  him,  that  by  a  strange  and  vn- 
accountable  acddent  she  came  to  have  a  parti. 
cular  knowledge  of  the  late  nnh^>py  adventnre 
he  had  fallen  into ;  and  tiiat  in  suoi  a  mauner, 
that  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  but  herself 
and  him  that  were  acquainted  with  it ;  no,  not 
the  very  person  that  was  with  him. 

He  looked  a  little  angnr  at  first.  *  What  ad- 
venture  ?"  said  he.—"  Why,  sir,"  said  she,  ••  of 
your  beinff  robbed  coming  from  Kniobtsbri— <, 
Hampstead,  sir,  I  should  say,"  wys  abe.  •*  Be 
not  surprised,  sh*,"  says  she,  "that  I  am  able  to 
tell  yon  every  step  you  took  that  day,  from  the 
Cloister  in  Smithfield  to  the  Spring  Gardens  at- 
Knightsbridge,  and  thence  to  the  — -*-^  in  the 
Strand,  and  how  you  were  left  asleep  in  the  eonch 
afterwards :  t  say,  let  not  this  surprise  yon,  for,  sir, 
I  do  not  come  to  make  a  booty  of  yon.  t  ask 
nothing  of  you,  and  I  assure  you  the  woman  that 
was  with  you  knows  nothing  who  you  nre^  and 
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aever  shall ;  and  yet  perhaps  I  may  nerve  you 
fiirtber  stiD ;  for  I  did  not  come  barely  to  let 
^OQ  know  that  I  was  informed  of  these  things,  as 
if  I  wanted  a  bribe  to  conceal  them ;  assure 
yoarselA  ar."  said  she,  **that  whatever  you  think 
fit  to  do  4>r  say  to  me,  it  shall  be  all  a  secret  as 
it  18,  as  much  as  if  I  were  in  my  grave.** 

He  was  astonished  at  her,  and  said  gravdy  to 
lier,  ** Madam,  you  area  stranger  to  me;  but 
it  is  very  unfortunate  that  yon  should  be  let  into 
the  aecret  ol  the  worst  action  of  my  lifev  and  a 
tiung  I  am  so  justly  ashamed  of,  that  the  only 
aatiafisction  of  it  to  me  was  that  I  thought  it  was 
Imown  only  to  God  and  my  own  consdenoe.***- 
*' Pray,  sir,"  says  she,  **  do  not  reckon  the  disoo- 
▼ery  of  it  to  me  to  be  any  part  of  your  misfor- 
tone;  it  was  a  thing,  I  believe,  you  were  sur- 
prised into,  and  perhaps  the  woman  used  some 
art  to  prompt  you  to  it ;  however,  you  will  never 
find  any  just  cause,"  said  she,  *'to  repent  that  I 
came  to  hear  of  it,  nor  can  your  own  mouth  be 
more  silent  in  it  than  I  have  been,  and  ever  shall 
be.- 

"  WeQ,*  says  he,  <'  but  let  me  do  some  justice 
to  the  woman  too ;  whoever  she  is,  I  do  assure 
you  she  prompted  me  to  nothing,  she  rather  de- 
dined  me ;  it  was  my  own  foUy  and  madness  that 
broo^it  her  into  it  too.  As  to  what  she  took 
from  m^  I  oould  expect  no  less  from  her  in  the 
condition  I  was  in,  and  to  this  hour  I  know  not 
whether  she  robbed  me  or  the  coachman.  If  she 
did  it,  I  forgive  her ;  I  think  all  gentlemen  that 
do  ao  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner ;  but  I 
am  more  concerned  for  some  other  things  than  I 
am  for  all  that  she  took  from  me.** 

My  governess  now  began  to  come  Into  the 
whole  matter,  and  he  offered  himself  freely  to 
her.  First,  the  said  to  him,  in  answer  to  what 
he  said  about  me :  **  I  am  glad,  sir,  you  are  so 
just  to  the  person  that  you  were  with;  I  assure 
you  she  is  a  gentlewoman  and  no  woman  of  the 
town,  and  however  you  prevailed  on  her  so  far 
aa  you  did,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  her  practice.  You 
rao  a  great  venture  indeed,  sir,  but  if  that  be 
any  part  of  your  care,  I  am  persuaded  you  may 
be  perfectly  easy,  for  I  dare  assure  you  no  man 
has  touched  her  before  you  smce  her  husband, 
and  he  has  been  dead  now  almost  eight  years.*' 

It  appeared  that  this  was  his  grievance,  and 
that  he  was  in  a  very  great  fright  about  it ;  how- 
ever, when  my  governess  said  this  to  him,  he  ap- 
peared very  well  pleased,  and  said  s  ^*  Well,  Ma^ 
dam,  to  be  plain  with  you,  if  I  was  satisfied  of 
thai,  I  should  not  so  much  value  what  I  lost ;  for 
as  to  that,  the  temptation  was  great,  and  perhaps 
she  was  poor  and  wanted  it.** — "  If  she  had  not 
been  poor,  sir,**  says  my  governess,  ^'  I  assure 
you  she  would  not  have  vielded  to  you ;  and  as 
her  pover^  first  prevailed  with  her  to  let  you  do 
as  you  did,  so  the  same  poverty  prevailed  with 
her  to  pay  herself  at  last,  whan  she  saw  you  was 
ID  anch  a  condition,  that  if  she  had  not  done  it, 
perhaps  the  next  coachman  or  chairman  might 
have  done  it.** 

**  WeU,**  savs  he,  **  much  good  may  it  do  her ; 
I  say  again,  all  the  gentlemen  that  do  so  ought  to 
be  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  they  would 
be  cautious  themselves.  I  have  no  more  con- 
cern about  it,  but  on  the  score  which  you  hinted 
at  before^  maidam.** 


Here  he  entered  into  some  freedoms  with  her 
on  the  subject  of  what  passed  between  us,  which 
are  not  so  proper  for  a  woman  to  write,  and  the 
great  terror  that  was  upon  his  mind  with  relation 
to  his  wife,  for  fear  he  should  have  received  an 
injury  fn»n  me,  and  ritouid  communicate  it  fur- 
ther ;  and  asked  her  at  last  if  she  could  not  pro- 
cure  him  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  me.  My 
governess  gave  him  further  assurances  of  my 
being  a  woman  dear  from  any  such  thing,  and 
that  he  was  as  entirely  safe  in  that  respect  as  he 
was  with  his  own  lady ;  but  as  for  seeing  me,  she 
said  it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence ;  but, 
however,  that  she  couni  talk  with  me,  and  let 
him  know  my  answer ;  using  at  the  same  time 
some  aiipiments  to  persuade  him  not  to  desire  it, 
and  that  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  him,  saying 
she  hoped  he  had  no  desire  to  renew  a  corres- 
pondence with  me,  and  that  on  my  account  it 
was  a  kind  of  putting  life  into  his  hands. 

He  toM  her  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  me ; 
that  he  would  give  her  any  assurances  that  were 
in  his  power  not  to  take  any  advantage  of  me  i 
and  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  give  me  a  ge- 
neral release  from  all  demands  of  any  kind.  She 
insisted,  as  it  might  tend  to  a  further  divulging 
the  secret,  and  might  in  the  end  be  injurious  to 
him,  entreating  Um  not  to  press  for  it,  so  at 
length  he  desisted. 

They  had  some  discourse  upon  the  subject  of 
the  things  he  had  lost,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very 
desirous  of  his  gold  watch,  and  told  her  if  she 
could  procure  that  for  him,  he  would  willingly 
give  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth ;  she  told  him 
she  would  endeavour  to  procure  it  for  liim,  and 
leave  the  valuing  it  to  himself. 

Accordingly  the  next  day  she  carried  the 
watch,  and  he  gave  her  thirty  guineas  for  it, 
though  it  seems  it  cost  much  more.  Then  he 
spoke  something  of  his  perriwig,  which  it  seems 
cost  him  threescore  guineas,  and  his  snuffbox, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  she  carried  them  too, 
which  obliged  him  very  much,  and  he  gave  her 
thirty  more.  The  next  day  I  sent  him  his  fine 
sword  and  cane  oratis,  and  demanded  nothing 
of  him,  but  I  had  no  mind  to  see  him,  unless  it 
had  been  so,  that  he  might  be  satisfied  I  knew 
who  he  was,  which  he  was  not  willing  to. 

Then  he  entered  into  a  long  tale  with  her,  of 
the  manner  how  she  came  to  know  all  this  mat- 
ter. She  framed  a  long  talk  of  that  part :  how 
she  had  it  from  me,  that  I  had  told  the  whole 
story  to,  and  that  was  to  help  me  to  dispose  of 
the  goods,  and  this  confidante  brought  the  things 
to  her,  she  being  by  profession  a  pawnbroker  ; 
and  she  hearing  of  bis  worship's  disaster,  guessed 
at  the  thing  in  generd  ;  that  having  gotten  the 
things  into  her  haxkdB,  she  had  resolved  to  come 
and  try  as  she  had  done.  She  then  gave  him 
repeated  assurances  that  it  should  never  go  out 
of  her  mouth,  and  though  she  knew  the  woman 
very  well,  yet  she  had  not  let  her  know,  meaning 
me,  anything  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  who  the  per- 
son was,  which,  by  the  way,  was  fdse  ;  but,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  to  his  damage,  for  I  never  open- 
ed my  mouth  of  it  to  anybody. 

I  had  a  great  many  thoughts  in  my  head  about 
my  seeing  him  ogdn,  and  was  often  sorry  that  I 
had  refused  it.  i  was  persuaded,  that  ff  I  had 
seen  him  and  let  him  know  that  I  knew  him,  I 
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should  ha^-e  made  some  advantage  of  him,  and 
perhaps  have  had  some  maintenance  from  him ; 
and, though  it  was  a  life  wicked  enough,  yet  it 
was  not  so  full  of  danger  as  this  I  was  engaged 
in.  However,  these  thoughts  wore  off,  and  I  de- 
clined seeing  him  again  for  that  time ;  but  my 
governess  saw  him  often,  and  he  was  very  kind 
to  her,  giving  her  something  almost  every  time 
he  saw  her.  One  time,  in  particular,  she  found 
him  very  merry,  and,  as  she  thought,  be  had  some 
wine  in  his  head ;  and  he  pressed  her  again  very 
earnestly  to  let  him  see  that  woman  that,  as  be 
said,  had  bewitched  him  so  that  night  My  go- 
verness, who,  from  the  beginning,  was  for  my 
seeing  him,  told  him,  as  he  was  so  desirous  of  it, 
that  she  could  almost  yield  to  it,  if  she  could  pre- 
vail with  me ;  adding,  that  if  he  would  please  to 
come  to  her  house  in  the  evening,  she  would  en- 
deavour it,  upon  his  repeated  assurances  of  for- 
getting what  was  passed. 

Accordingly  she  came  to  me  and  told  me  all 
the  discourse;  in  short,  she  soon  pressed  me  to 
consent  in  a  case  which  I  had  some  regret  in  my 
mind  for  declining  before  ;  so  I  prepared  to  see 
him.  I  dressed  me  to  ail  advantage  possible,  I 
assure  you,  and  for  the  first  time  used  a  little  art 
I  say  for  the  first  time,  for  I  had  never  yielded  to 
the  baseness  of  paint  before,  having  always  had 
vanity  enough  to  believe  I  had  no  need  of  it. 

At  the  hour  appointed  he  came ;  and,  as  she 
observed  before,  so  it  was  plain  still  that  he  had 
been  drinking,  though  very  far  from  being  what 
we  call  in  drink.  He  appeared  exceedingly  pleas- 
ed to  see  me,  and  entered  into  a  long  discourse 
with  me  upon  the  old  affair.  I  begged  his  par- 
don very  often  for  my  share  in  it ;  protested  I  had 
not  any  such  design  when  first  I  met  him ;  that  I 
had  not  gone  out  with  him  but  that  I  took  him 
for  a  very  civil  gentleman,  and  that  he  made  me 
so  many  promises  of  offering  no  incivility  to 
me. 

He  alleged  the  wine  he  drank,  and  that  he 
scarce  knew  what  he  did,  and  that  if  he  had  not 
been  so,  I  should  never  have  found  him  take  the 
freedom  with  me  that  he  had  done.  He  protest- 
ed to  me  that  he  had  never  touched  any  woman 
but  me  since  he  was  married  to  his  wife,  and  it 
was  a  surprise  to  him.  Then  he  complimented 
me  upon  being  so  particularly  agreeable  to  him, 
and  the  like,  and  talked  so  much  of  that  kind, 
till  I  found  he  had  talked  himself  almost  in  a  tem- 
per to  do  the  same  thing  over  again.  But  I  took 
him  up  short ;  I  protested  I  had  never  suffered 
any  man  to  touch  me  since  my  husband  died, 
which  was  near  eight  years.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  so  truly  ;  and  added,  that  madam 
had  intimated  as  much  to  him,  and  that  it  was 
his  opinion  of  that  part  which  made  him  desire 
to  see  me ;  and  that  since  he  had  once  broken  in 
upon  his  virtue  with  mo,  and  found  no  ill  con- 
sequen.  es,  he  could  be  safe  in  venturing  there 
again  ;  and  so,  in  short,  it  went  on  to  what  I  ex- 
pected, and  to  what  will  not  bear  relating. 

My  old  governess  had  foreseen  it  as  well  as  I, 
and  therefore  led  him  into  a  room  which  had 
not  a  bed  in  it,  and  yet  had  a  chamber  within 
it  which  had  a  bed,  whither  we  withdrew  for  the 
rest  of  the  night ;  and,  in  short,  after  some  time 
being  together,  he  went  to  bed  and  lay  there  all 
night.     I  withdrew,  but  came  again  undressed 


before  it  was  day,  and  lay  with  him  the  rest  ct 
the  time. 

Thus  you  see  having  committed  a  crime  onee. 
is  a  second  handle  to  toe  committing  of  It  again. 
All  the  the  reflections  wear  off  when  the  tempta- 
tion renews  itself:  had  I  not  yielded  to  see  him 
again,  the  corrupt  desire  hi  him  had  worn  off» 
and  it  is  very  probable  he  had  never  fallen  into  it 
with  anybody  else,  as  I  really  believe  he  had  not 
done  before. 

When  he  went  away  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  not  been  robbed  agaJn.  He 
told  me  he  was  satisfied  in  thAt  point,  and  could 
trust  me  again ;  and  putting  his  nand  in  his  poc- 
ket gave  me  five  guineas,  which  was  the  first  mo- 
ney 1  had  gained  in  that  way  ibr  many  years. 

I  had  several  visits  of  the  like  kind  from  him, 
but  he  never  came  into  a  settled  way  of  mainte- 
nance, which  was  what  I  should  have  been  best 
pleased  witli.  Once,  indeed,  he  asked  me  how  I 
did  to  live.  I  answered  him  pretty  quick  that 
I  assured  him  I  had  never  taken  that  course  that 
I  took  with  him ;  but  that  indeed  I  worked  at 
my  needle  and  could  just  maintain  myself;  that 
sometimes  it  was  as  much  as  I  was  able  to  do, 
and  I  shifted  hard  enough. 

He  seemed  to  reflect  upon  himself  that  he 
should  be  the  first  person  to  lead  me  into  that 
which  he  assured  me  be  had  never  intended  him- 
self; and  it  touched  him  a  little,  he  said,  that  he 
should  be  the  cause  of  his  own  sin  and  mine  too. 
He  would  often  make  just  reflections  also  upon 
the  crime  itself,  and  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  it  with  respect  to  himself,— how  wine 
introduced  the  inclinations, — ^how  the  devil  led 
him  to  the  place,  and  found  out  an  object  to 
tempt  him,  and  he  made  the  m<K«l  always  him- 
self. 

When  these  thoughts  were  upon  him  he  would 
go  away,  and,  perhaps,  not  come  again  in  a 
month's  time,  or  longer ;  but  then,  as  the  serious 
part  wore  off  the  lewd  part  would  wear  in,  and 
then  he  would  come  prepared  for  the  wicked 
part.  That  we  lived  for  some  time ;  and  though  he 
did  not  keep  me,  aft  they  call  it,  yet  he  never 
failed  doing  things  that  were  handsome,  and  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  me  without  working,  and, 
which  was  better,  without  following  my  old 
trade. 

But  this  affair  had  its  end  too ;  for  afler  about 
a  year  I  found  that  he  did  not  come  so  oh&%  as 
usual,  and  at  last  he  left  it  off  altogether  without 
any  dislike,  or  bidding  adieu ;  and  so  there  was  an 
end  of  that  short  scene  of  life,  which  added  no 
great  store  to  me,  only  to  make  more  work  for 
repentance. 

However,  during  this  interval  I  confined  my- 
self pretty  much  at  home ;  at  least,  being  thus 
provided  for,  I  made  no  adventure,  no,  not  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year  after  he  left  me ;  but  then  find* 
ing  the  fund  fail,  and  being  loath  to  spend  upon 
the  main  stock,  I  began  to  think  of  my  old  trader 
and  to  look  abroad  into  the  street  again,  and  my 
first  step  was  lucky  enough. 

Now  I  dressed  myself  up  in  a  very  mean  habit, 
for,  as  I  had  severed  shapes  to  appear  in,  I  was 
now  in  an  ordinary  stuff  gown,  a  blue  apron  and 
a  straw  hat ;  and  I  placed  myself  at  the  door  of 
the  Three  Cups  Inn  in  St  John  street 

There  were  several  carriers  used  the  inn,  andtbs 
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for  Barnet,  for  Totteridge,  and  other 
towns  that  way,  stood  always  in  the  street  in  the 
eTening,  when  they  prepared  to  set  oat;  so  that 
I  was  ready  for  anything  that  offered  for  either 
ooe  or  other.  The  meaning  was  this : — ^people 
come  frequently  with  bundles  and  small  parcels 
to  those  inns,  and  call  for  such  carriers  or  coaches 
as  they  want  to  carry  them  into  the  country ;  and 
there  generally  attend  women,  porters*  wives  or 
daughters,  ready  to  take  in  such  things  for  their 
renective  people  that  employ  them. 

It  happened  very  oddly  tliat  I  was  standing  at 
the  inn  gate,  and  a  woman  that  bad  stood  there 
before,  and  which  was  the  porter's  wife  belonging 
to  the  Barnet  stage  coach  having  observed  me, 
asked  if  I  waited  for  any  of  the  coaches.  I  told 
her  yes.  I  waited  for  my  mistress  that  was  coming 
to  go  to  Barnet.  She  asked  me  who  was  my 
mistress,  and  I  told  her  any  madam's  name  that 
came  next  me.  Bat  as  it  seemed  I  happened 
upon  a  name,  a  family  of  which  name  lived  at 
Hadlev,  just  beyond  Barnet. 

I  said  no  more  to  her,  or  she  to  me  a  good 
while ;  but  by  and  by  somebody  calling  her  at  a 
door  a  little  way  off,  she  desired  me  that  if  any- 
body called  for  the  Barnet  coach  I  would  step 
and  call  her  at  the  house,  which  it  seems  was  an 
ale-house ;  I  said  yes  very  readily,  and  away  she 
went. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone,  but  comes  a  wench 
and  a  child,  puffing  and  sweating,  and  asks  for 
the  Barnet  coach.  I  answered  presently,  here. 
— *^  Do  you  belong  to  the  Barnet  coach  ?**  says 
she. — "  Yes,  sweetheart,"  said  I ;  **  what  do  ye 
want  ?"* — **  I  want  room  for  two  passengers,"  says 
rfie.— "Where  are  they,  sweetheart?"  said  1. — 
**  Here's  this  girl,  pray  let  her  go  into  the  coach," 
says  she,  "and  111  go  and  fetch  my  mistress." — 
*'  Make  baste  then,  sweetheart,"  says  I,  *'  for  we 
may  be  full  else.**  The  maid  had  a  great  bundle 
under  her  arm ;  so  she  put  the  child  into  the 
coach,  and  I  said,  **  You  had  best  put  your 
bundle  into  the  coach  too." — **  No,"  says  she,  **  I 
am  afraid  somebody  should  slip  it  away  from  the 
child."—"  Give  it  me,  then,"  said  I ;  "and  I  will 
take  care  of  it." — "  Do  then,"  says  she ;  "  and  be 
sure  you  take  care  of  it." — "  Til  answer  for  it," 
said  (  "  if  it  were  for  twenty  pounds*  value.** — 
"  There,  take  it  then,'*  says  she,  and  away  she 
goes. 

As  soon  as  I  had  got  the  bundle,  and  the  maid 
was  out  of  sight,  I  goes  on  towards  the  ale-house 
where  the  porter's  wife  was ;  so  that  if  I  had  met 
her  I  had  then  only  been  going  to  give  her  the 
bundle,  and  to  call  her  to  her  business,  as  if  I  was 
going  away  and  could  stay  no  longer ;  but  as  I 
did  not  meet  her  I  walked  away,  and  turning 
into  Charterhouse  lane  made  off  through  Charter- 
house vard  into  Long  lane,  then  crossed  into 
Bartholomew  close,  so  into  Little  Britain,  and 
through  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  into  Newgate 
street. 

To  prevent  being  known  I  pulled  off  my 
blue  apron  and  wrapt  the  bundle  in  it,  which  be'- 
lore  was  made  up  in  a  piece  of  painted  calico, 
and  very  remarkable  I  also  wrapt  up  my  straw- 
hat  in  it,  and  so  put  the  bundle  upon  my  head ; 
and  it  was  very  well  that  I  did  thus,  for  coming 
through  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  who  should  I 
meet  but   the  wench  that  had  given  me  the 


bundle  to  hold ;  it  seems  she  was  going  with  her 
mistress,  who  die  had  been  to  fetch  to  the  Barnet 
coach. 

I  saw  she  was  in  haste,  and  I  had  no  business 
to  stop  her ;  so  away  she  went,  and  I  brought  my 
bundle  safe  home  to  my  governess.  There  was 
no  money,  nor  plate,  or  jewels  in  the  bundle ;  but 
a  very  good  suit  of  Indian  damask ,  a  gown  and 
petticoat,  a  laced  head  and  ruffles  of  very  good 
Flanders  lace,  and  some  linen,  and  other  things, 
such  as  I  knew  very  well  the  value  of. 

This  was  not  indeed  my  own  invention,  but 
was  given  me  by  one  that  had  practised  it  with 
success,  and  my  governess  liked  it  extremely ; 
and  indeed  I  tried  it  again  several  times,  though 
never  twice  near  the  same  place ;  for  the  next 
time  I  tried  it  in  Whitechapel,  just  by  the  corner 
of  Petticoat  lane,  where  the  coaches  stand  that 
go  out  to  Stratford  and  Bow,  and  that  side  of  the 
country,  and  another  time  at  the  Flying  Horse, 
without  Bishopsgate,  where  the  Cheston  coaches 
then  lay,  and  I  had  always  the  good  luck  to  come 
off  with  some  booty. 

Another  time  I  placed  myself  at  a  warehouse 
by  the  water  side,  where  the  coasting  vessels 
from  the  north  come,  such  as  ftt>m  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Sunderland,  aad  other  places.  Here 
the  warehouse  being  shut,  comes  a  young  fellow 
with  a  letter ;  and  he  wanted  a  box  and  hamper 
that  was  come  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  the  marks  of  it,  so  he  shows 
me  the  letter,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  ask 
for  it,  and  which  gave  an  account  of  the  con- 
tents, the  box  being  full  of  linen,  and  the  hamper 
full  of  glass  ware.  I  read  the  letter,  and  took 
care  to  see  the  name  and  the  marks,  the  name  of 
the  person  that  sent  the  goods,  and  the  name  of 
the  person  that  they  were  sent  to ;  tlien  I  bade 
the  messenger  come  in  the  morning,  for  that  the 
warehouse-keeper  would  not  be  there  any  more 
that  night 

Away  went  I,  and  getting  materials  in  a  public 
house,  I  wrote  a  letter  from  Mr  John  Richardson, 
of  Newcastle,  to  his  dear  cousin  Jemmy  Cole  in 
London,  with  an  account  that  he  had  sent  by 
such  a  vessel  (for  I  remembered  all  the  particulars 
to  a  tittle)  so  many  pieces  of  huckaback  linen,  so 
many  ells  of  Dutch  Holland  and  the  like,  in  a  box, 
and  a  hamper  of  flint  glasses  from  Mr  Hcnzill's 
glass-house,  and  that  the  box  was  marked  1.  C. 
No.  1,  and  the  hamper  was  directed  by  a  label 
on  the  cording. 

About  an  hour  after  I  came  to  the  warehouse, 
found  the  warehouse-keeper,  and  had  the  goods 
delivered  me  without  any  scruple ;  the  value  of 
the  linen  being  about  twenty-tWo  pounds. 

I  could  fill  up  the  whole  discourse  with  the 
variety  of  such  adventures  which  daily  invention 
directed  to,  and  which  I  managed  with  the  ut- 
most dexterity,  and  always  with  success. 

At  length,  as  when  does  the  pitcher  come  safe 
home  that  goes  so  often  to  the  well,  I  fell  into 
some  broils,  which,  though  they  could  not  affect 
mc  fatally,  yet  made  me  known,  which  was  the 
worst  thing,  next  to  being  found  guilty,  that 
could  befal  mc. 

I  had  taken  the  disguise  of  a  widow's  dress ;  it  was 

without  any  real  design  in  view,  only  waiting 

for  anything  that  might  offer.     It  happened  tha^ 

I  as  I  often  did,  while  I  was  going  along  a  street  in 
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Cbvent-gardeOr  there  was  s  great  cry  of  **  stop 
thief  r'  Some  artiata  had,  it  seema,  put  a  trick 
upon  a  shopkeeper  ;  and  being  pursued,  some  of 
them  fled  one  way,  and  some  another ;  and  one  of 
them  wasy  they  said,  dressed  up  in  widow's  weeds, 
upon  which  the  mob  gathered  about  me,  and 
some  said  I  was  the  person,  others  said  no ;  im- 
mediately came  the  mercer's  journeyman,  and 
he  swore  aloud  I  was  the  person,  and  so  seized 
on  me.  However,  when  I  was  brought  back  by 
the  mob  to  the  mercer's  shop,  the  master  of  the 
house  said  freely,  that  I  was  not  the  woman  that 
was  in  his  shop,  and  would  have  let  me  go  im- 
mediately;  but  another  fellow  said  gravely, 
"  Plray,  sta]|(  till  Mr **  (meaning  the  jour- 
neyman) **  comes  back,  for  he  knows  her ;"  so 
they  kept  me  by  force  near  half  an  hour.  They 
had  called  a  constable,  and  h?  stood  in  the  shop 
as  my  gaoler ;  and  in  talking  with  the  constable, 
I  inquired  where  he  lived  and  what  trade  he  was ; 
the  man  not  apprehending  in  the  least  what  hap- 
pened afterwanls,  readily  told  me  his  name  and 
trade,  where  he  lived;  and  told  me  as  a  jest, 
that  I  might  be  sure  to  hear  of  his  name  when  I 
came  to  tne  Old  Bailey. 

The  servants  likewise  used  me  saucily,  and  had 
mnch  to  do  to  keep  their  hands  olT  me.  The 
master,  indeed,  was  more  civil  to  me  than  they, 
bat  be  would  not  let  me  go,  though  he  owned 
he  could  not  say  I  was  in  his  shop  before. 

1  began  to  be  a  little  surly  with  him,  and  told 
him  I  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  ill  if  I  made 
myself  amends  upon  him  another  time;  and  de- 
sired I  might  send  for  friends  to  see  me  have 
right  done.  '*  No,  no,"  he  said,  **  he  could  give 
no  such  liberty ;  I  might  ask  it  when  I  came 
before  the  justice  of  peace ;  and,  seeing  I  threat- 
ened him,  he  said,  '*  He  would  take  care  of  me 
in  the  meantime,  and  would  lodge  me  safe  in 
Newgate."  I  told  him  it  was  his  time  now,  but 
it  would  be  mine  by  and  by,  and  governed  my 

?assion  as  well  as  I  was  able.  However, 
spoke  to  the  constable  to  call  me  a  por- 
ter, which  he  did,  and  then  I  called  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  but  they  would  let  me  have  none. 
I  asked  tne  porter  his  name  and  where  he  lived, 
and  the  poor  man  told  it  me  very  willingly.  I 
bid  him  observe  and  remember  how  I  was  treated 
there;  that  he  saw  I  was  detained  there  by 
force.  I  told  him  I  should  want  him  in  another 
place,  and  it  should  not  be  the  worse  for  hlro  to 
speak.  The  porter  said  he  would  serve  me  with 
all  his  heart ;  **  But,  madam,"  says  he,  "  let  me 
hear  them  refuse  to  let  you  go,  then  I  may  be 
able  to  speak  the  plainer." 

With  that  I  spoke  aloud  to  the  master  of  the 
shop,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  know  in  your  own  con- 
science that  I  am  not  the  person  you  look  for,  I 
and  that  I  was  not  in  your  shop  before ;  there- 
fore I  demand  that  you  detain  me  here  no  longer, 
or  tell  me  the  reason  of  your  stopping  me."   The 
fellow  upon  this  grew  surlier  than  before,  and 
said  he  would  do  neither  till  he  thought  fit. 
"  Very  well,"  said  I  to  the  constable  and  to  the 
porter,  **  you  will  be  pleiwed  to  remember  this, 
gentlemen,  another    time."    The    porter    said, 
**  Yes,  madam  ;"  and  the  constable  began  not  to 
like  it,  and  would  have  persuaded  the  mercer  to 
dismiss  him  and  let  me  go.     "  Good  sir,"  says 
the  mercer  to  him,  tauntingly,  **  are  you  a  jus- 


tice of  peac^  or  a  constable  T  I  charged  you 
with  Iker^  pray  do  your  duty.**  The  constable 
tofdhim,  a  little  moved,  but  very  handsomely, 
**  I  know  my  duty  and  what  I  am,  sir ;  I  doubt 
you  hardly  know  what  you  are  doing."  They 
had  sone  other  hard  words,  and*  in  the  meantine, 
the  journeymen,  impudent  and  unmanly  to  the 
last  degree,  used  me  barbarously ;  and  one  of 
them,  the  first  that  seized  upon  me,  pretended 
he  would  search  me,  and  began  to  lay  bands  on 
me.  I  spit  in  his  face,  called  out  to  the  eoo- 
stable,  and  bid  him  take  notice  of  my  nsage. 
**  And  pray,  Mr  Constable,"  said  I,  *•  aA  that 
villain's  name,"  pointing  to  the  man.  The  oon- 
stable  reproved  him  decently,  told  him  thai  be 
did  not  know  what  he  did,  for  he  knew  that  his 
master  acknowledged  I  was  not  the  person  ; 
"  And,"  says  the  constable,  "  1  am  afraid  your 
master  is  bringing  himself  and  me  too  into  titra- 
ble— ^if  this  genUewoman  comes  to  prove  who 
she  is  and  where  she  was— and  it  appears  that 
she  is  not  the  woman  you  pretend  to." — ^  Damn 
her,"  says  the  fellow  M^atn,  with  an  impudent 
hardened  face,  "  she  is  the  lady,  yon  may  depend 
upon  it ;  I'll  swear  she  is  the  same  body  that 
was  in  the  shop,  and  that  I  fave  the  piece  of 
satin  that  is  lost  into  her  own  hand.  Yon  shall 
hear  more  of  it  when  Mr  William  and  Mr  An- 
thony (those  were  other  joumesnooen)  come  back ; 
they  will  know  her  again  as  well  as  L" 

Just  as  the  insolent  rogue  was  talking  thus  to 
the  constable,  comes  back  Mr  William  and  Mr 
Anthony,  as  he  called  them,  and  a  great  rabble 
with  them,  bringing  along  with  them  the  tme 
widow  that  I  was  pretended  to  be ;  and  they 
came  sweating  and  blowing  into  the  shop,  and, 
with  a  g^at  deal  of  triumph,  dragging  the  poor 
creature  in  a  most  butcherly  manner  up  towards 
the  master,  who  was  in  the  back  shop,  and  cried 
out  aloud,  **  Here's  the  widow,  sir ;  we've  catched 
her  at  last  f — "  What  do  ye  mean  by  that  ?"  says 
the  master.  '*  Why,  we  have  her  already ;  there 

she  sits,"  savs  he ;  *'  and  Mr ^  says  he,  **  can 

swear  that  is  she."  The  other  man,  whom  they 
called  Mr  Anthony,  replied,  **  Mr «—-  may  say 
what  he  will,  and  swear  what  he  will,  but  this  is 
the  woman,  and  there's  the  remnant  of  satin  she 
stole ;  I  took  it  out  of  her  clothes  with  my  own 
hand." 

I  sat  still  now,  and  began  to  take  better 
heart,  but  smiled,  and  said  nothing.    The  mas- 
ter looked  pale ;    the  constable  turned  about 
and  looked   at    me.      *'  Let  them    alone»  Mr 
Constable,"   said  I,  *'  let  them  so  on.^     The 
cose  was  plain,  and  could  not  be  denied;  so  the 
constable  was  charged  with  the  right  thier,  and 
the  mercer  told  me  very  civilly  he  was  sorry  for 
the  mistake,  and  hoped  I  would  not  take  it  ill ; 
I  that  they  had  so  many  things  of  this  nature  put 
upon  them  every  day,  that  they  could  not  be 
blamed  for  being  very  sharp  in  doing  themselves 
justice.     <*  Not  take  it  ill,  sir  r  said  I ;  «*  how 
can  I  take  it  well  ?     If  you  had  dismissed  me 
when  your  insolent  fellow  seized  on  me  in  the 
street,  and  brought  me  to  you,  and  when  yon 
yourself  acknowledged  I  was  not  the  person,  I 
would  have  put  it  by  and  not  taken  it  ill,  becaase 
of  the  many  ill  things  I  believe  you  have  put 
upon  you  daily  ;  but  your  treatment  of  me  since 
has  been  insufferable,  and  especially  that  of  your 
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vant;  I  must  and  will  have  reparation  for 
tint.*' 

Then  be  began  to  parley  with  me ;  said  he 
would  make  me  any  reasonable  satbfaction,  and 
would  fain  have  had  me  told  him  what  it  was  I 
expected.     I  told  him  I  should  not  be  my  own 
judge — ^the  Uw  should  decide  it  for  me ;  iad  as 
I  was  to  be  carried  before  a  magiitrate,  I  should 
let  him  hear  there  what  I  had  to  say.     He  told 
ne  there  was  no  occasion  to  go  before  the  justice 
now;  I  was  at  libeity  to  go  when  I  pleased; 
and,  calling  to  the  constable,  told  him  he  might 
let  me  go,  for  1  was  discharged.     The  constable 
aaid  caimlv  to  him — ^  Sir,  you  asked  me  just 
now  ff  1  knew  whether  I  was  a  constable  or  a 
jQstioe,  and  bade  me  do  my  duty,  and  charged  me 
wftb  tliis  gentlewoman  as  a  prisoner.     Now,  sir, 
I  find  yott  do  not  understand  what  is  my  duty, 
fat  yeu  would  make  me  a  justice  indeed ;  but  I 
■list  teH  you  it  is  not  in  my  power.   I  may  keep 
a  prisoner  when  I  am  charged  with  him,  but  it  is 
the  law  and  the  magistrate  alone  that  can  dis- 
elMrge  that  prisoner ;  therefore  it  is  a  mistake, 
sir  ;  I  must  carry  her  before  a  justice  now,  whe- 
ther you  think  well  of  it  or  not."    The  mercer 
was  very  high  with  the  constable  at  first ;  but  the 
eenst^e  happening  to  be  not  a  hired  officer,  but  a 
good,  substantial  kindof  aman  (I  think  he  was  a 
eom-chandler,  and  a  man  of  good  sense),  stood 
to  his  business— would  not  discharge  me  without 
going  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  I  insisted 
upon  it  too.      MThen  the  mercer  saw  that — 
*■  Well,"  says  he  to  the  constable,  **  you  may 
carry  her  where  yon  please ;  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  her."— *<  But,  sir,"  says  the  constable, 
**  you  wOl  go  with  us,  I  hope,  for  it  is  you  that 
charged  me  with  her." — **  No,  not  I,"    says  the 
nereer ;  "  i  tell  you  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
ber."— **  But,  pray  sir,  do,"  says  the  constable ; 
**  1  desire  it  of  you  for  your  own  sake,  for  the 
Justice  can  do  nothing  without  you."—**  Pry- 
thee  fdlow,"  says  the  mercer,  **  go  about  your 
business ;  I  tell  you  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  this 
gentlewoman ;  and  I  charge  you  in  the  king's 
name  to  dismiss  her." — '*  Sir,"  says  the  con- 
stable, **  I  find  now  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be 
a  constable ;  I  beg  of  you,  don*t  oblige  me  to  be 
nide  to  you." — *'  I  think  I  need  not;  you  are 
rude  enough  already,"  says  the  mercer.*' — **  No, 
sir,.*  says  &e  constfd)le,  *'  I  am  not  rude ;  you 
have  broken  the  peace  in  bringing  an  honest 
woman  out  of  tiie  street  when  she  was  about  her 
lawful  occasions;  confining  her  in  your  shop, 
and  ill-Qsif^  her  by  your  servants ;  and  now  you 
say  I  am  rude  to  you.    I  think  I  am  civil  to  you, 
in  not  commanding  you,  or  charging  you  in  the 
king's  name,  to  go  with  me,  and  charging  every 
man  I  see  that  passes  by  your  door  to  aid  and 
asrist  me  in  canying  you  by  force ;  tliis  you  can- 
not bnt  know  I  have  power  to  do,  and  yet  I  for- 
bear it,  and  once  more  entreat  you  to  go  with 
ne.**    Well,  he  would  not  for  all  this,  and  gave 
the  oottstable  ill  language.     However,  the  con- 
stable kept  his  temper,  and  would  not  be  pro- 
voked ;  and  then  I  piit  in,  and  said,  *'  Come, 
IIt  Constable,  let  him  alone ;  I  shall  find  ways 
enough  to  fetch  him  before  a  magistrate — I  don't 
fear  Utat ;  but  there's  the  fellow,"  says  I ;  **  he 
was  the  man  that  seized  on  me  as  I  was  inno- 
cently going  along  the  street,  and  yon  are  the 


witness  of  his  violence  unto  me  snice ;  give  me 
leave  to  chai^ge  you  with  him,  and  carry  him 
before  the  justice." — **  Yes,  miadam,"  says  the 
constable ;  and  turning  to  the  fellow — **  Come, 
young  gentleman,"  says  he  to  the  journeyman, 
"  you  must  go  along  with  us ;  I  hope  yon  are 
not  above  the  concSable's  power,  though  your 
Boaster  is." 

The  fellow  looked  like  a  condemned  thief,  and 
hung  back,  and  then  looked  at  his  master,  as  if 
he  could  help  him ;  and  he,  like  a  fool,  encou- 
raged the  fellow  to  be  rude ;  and  he,  truly,  re- 
sisted the  constable,  and  pushed  him  back  with 
a  great  force  when  he  went  to  lay  hold  of  him ; 
at  which  the  constable  knocked  him  down,  and 
called  out  for  help,  and  immediately  the  shop 
was  filled  with  peopte,  and  the  constable  seized 
the  master  and  man,  and  all  his  servants. 

The  first  ill  consequence  of  this  Iray  was,  that 
the  woman  who  was  really  the  thief  made  off, 
and  got  clear  away  in  the  crowd,  and  two  others 
that  they  had  stopped  also.  Whether  they  wore 
really  guilty  or  not,  that  I  can  say  nothing  to. 

By  this  time,  some  of  his  neighbours  having 
come  in,  and  seeing  how  things  went,  had  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  raeroer  to  his  senses,  and 
he  began  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong ;  and  so  at  length  we  went  all  very  quietly 
before  the  justice,  with  a  mob  of  about  five 
hundred  people  at  our  heels ;  and  all  the  way 
we  went  I  could  hear  the  people  ask  what  was 
the  matter ;  and  others  reply,  and  say,  **  A  mer- 
cer had  stopped  a  gentlewoman  instead  of  a  thief, 
and  had  afterwards  taken  the  thief,  and  now  the 
gentlewoman  had  taken  the  mercer,  and  was 
carrying  him  l>efore  the  justice."  This  pleased 
the  people  strangely,  and  made  the  crowd  in- 
crease, and  they  cried  out  as  they  went,  **  Which 
is  the  rogue  ?  Which  is  the  mercer  ?"  and  espe- 
cially the  women.  Then,  when  they  saw  him, 
they  cried  out,  "  That's  he  I  that's  her  and 
every  now  and  then  came  a  ffood  dab  of  dirt  at 
him;  and  thus  we  marchea  a  good  while,  till 
the  mercer  thought  fit  to  desire  the  constable 
to  call  a  coach  to  protect  himself  fh>m  the  rabble ; 
so  we  rode  the  rest  of  the  way,  the  constable 
and  I,  and  the  mercer  and  his  man. 

When  we  came  to  the  justice,  which  was  onr 
ancient  gentleman  in  Bloomsbury,  the  constable 
giving  first  a  summary  account  of  the  matter,  the 
justice  bado  me  speak,  and  tell  what  I  had  to  say. 
And  first,  he  asked  my  name,  which  I  was  very 
loath  to  give,  but  there  was  no  remedy ;  so  I 
told  him  my  name  was  Mary  Flanders;  that 
I  was  a  widow,  my  husband  being  a  sea-captain, 
having  died  on  a  voyage  to  Virginia ;  and  some 
other  circumstances  I  told,  which  he  could  never 
contradict ;  and  that  I  lodged  at  present  in  town 
with  such  a  person,  naming  my  governess ;  but 
that  preparing  to  go  over  to  America,  where  my 
husband's  efiects  lay,  and  that  I  was  going  thai 
day  to  buy  some  clothes  to  put  myself  into 
second  mourning,  but  had  not  yet  been  in  any 
shop,  when  that  fellow  (pointing  to  the  mercer's 
journeyman)  came  rushing  upon  roe  with  such 
fury  as  very  much  frightened  me,  and  carried  me 
back  to  his  master's  shop ;  where,  though  his 
master  acknowledged  1  was  not  the  person,  yet 
he  would  not  dismiss  me,  but  charged  the  con- 
stable with  me. 
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Then  I  proceeded  to  tell  how  the  journeyman 
treated  me ;  how  they  would  not  suflTer  me  to 
■end  for  any  of  my  friends ;  how  afterwards  they 
found  the  real  thief»  and  took  the  very  goods 
they  had  lost  upon  her,  and  all  the  particulars  as 
before. 

Then  the  constable  related  his  case ;  his  dia^ 
logue  with  the  mercer  about  discharging  me ; 
and,  at  last,  his  servant's  refusing  to  go  with 
him  when  I  had  charged  him  with  him,  and  the 
mercer's  encouraging  him  to  do  so ;  and,  at  last, 
his  striking  the  constable,  and  the  like,  all  as  I 
have  told  it  already. 

The  justice  then  heard  the  mercer  and  his 
man.  The  mercer,  indeed,  made  a  long  harangue 
of  the  great  loss  they  have  daily  by  lifters  and 
thieves ;  that  it  was  easy  for  them  to  mistake ; 
and  that  when  he  found  it  he  would  have  dis- 
missed me,  &c. ,  as  above.  As  to  the  journeyman, 
he  had  very  little  to  say,  but  that  he  pretended 
other  of  the  servants  told  him  that  I  was  really 
the  person. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  justice  first  of  all  told  me 
very  particulariy  that  I  was  discharged ;  that  he 
was  very  sorry  that  the  mercer's  man  should,  in 
his  eager  pursuit,  have  so  little  discretion  as  to 
take  up  an  innocent  person  for  a  guilty  one ;  that 
if  he  had  not  been  so  unjust  as  to  detain  me 
afterwards,  he  believed  I  would  have  forgiven 
the  first  affront ;  that,  however,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  award  me  any  reparation,  other 
than  by  openly  reproving  them,  which  he  should 
do;  that  he  supposed  I  should  apply  to  such 
methods  as  the  law  directed ;  in  the  meantime 
he  would  bind  him  over. 

But  as  to  the  breach  of  the  peace  committed 
by  the  journeyman,  he  told  me  that  he  should 
give  me  some  satis&ction  for  that,  for  he  should 
commit  him  to  Newgate  for  assaulting  the  con- 
stable, and  for  assaulting  of  me  also. 

Accordingly  he  sent  the  fellow  to  Newgate  for 
that  assault,  and  bis  master  gave  bail,  and  so  we 
came  away ;  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  mob  wait  upon  them  both  as  they  came  out, 
hallooing  and  throwing  stones  and  dirt  at  the 
coaches  as  they  rode  in,  and  so  I  came  home. 

After  this  bustle,  coming  home  and  telling  my 
governess  the  story,  she  feU  a-laughing  at  me. 
"  Why  are  you  so  merry  ?'*  says  I ;  "  the  story 
has  not  so  much  laughing  room  in  it  as  you 
may  imagine ;  I  am  sure  1  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
hurry  and  fright  too  with  a  pack  of  ugly  rogues." 

^  Laugh,"  says  my  governess ;  **  I  laugh,  child, 
to  see  what  a  lucky  creature  you  are.  Why, 
this  job  will  be  the  best  bargain  to  you  that  ever 
you  made  in  your  life,  if  you  manage  it  well.  I 
warrant  you,  you  shall  make  the  mercer  pay  five 
hundred  pounds  for  damages,  besides  what  you 
shall  get  of  the  journeyman.** 

I  bad  other  thoughts  of  the  matter  than  she 
had,  and  especially  because  I  had  given  in  my 
name  to  the  justice  of  peace ;  and  I  knew  that 
my  name  was  so  well  known  among  the  people 
at  Hicks's  hall,  the  Old  Bailey,  and  such  places, 
that  if  this  cause  came  to  be  tried  openly,  and 
my  name  came  to  be  inquired  into,  no  court 
would  give  much  damages  for  the  reputation  of 
a  person  of  such  a  character.  However,  I 
was  obliged  to  begin  a  prosecution  in  form,  and 
accordingly  my  governess  found  me  out  a  very 


creditable  sort  of  a  man  to  manage  it,  being  an 
attorney  of  very  good  business  and  of  good  repu- 
tation, and  she  was  certainly  in  Uie  right  of  this ; 
for  had  she  employed  a  pettyfogging,  hedge  soli- 
citor, or  a  man  not  known,  I  should  have  brought 
it  to  but  little. 

I  met  this  attorney,  and  gave  him  all  the  par- 
ticulars at  large,  as  they  are  recited  above ;  and 
he  assured  me  it  was  a  case,  as  he  said,  that  b« 
did  not  question  but  that  a  jury  would  give  very 
considerable  damages;  so  taking  his  fall  in. 
struct  ions  he  began  the  prosecution,  and  the 
mercer,  being  arrested,  gave  bail.  A  few  daya 
after  his  giving  bail,  he  comes  with  his  attorney 
to  my  attorney  to  let  him  know  that  he  desired 
to  accommodate  the  matter ;  that  it  was  all  car- 
ried on  in  the  heat  of  an  unhappy  passion ;  that 
his  client,  meaning  me,  had  a  sharp,  provoking 
tongue,  and  that  I  used  them  ill,  gibing  at  them 
and  jeering  them,  even  while  they  believed  me 
to  be  the  very  person,  and-  that  I  had  provoked 
them,  and  the  like. 

My  attorney  managed  well  on  my  side;  made 
them  believe  I  was  a  widow  of  fortune ;  that  I 
was  able  to  do  myself  justice,  and  had  great 
friends  to  stand  by  me  too,  who  had  all  made  me 
promise  to  sue  to  the  utmost,  and  that  if  it  coat 
me  a  thousand  pounds  I  would  be  sure  to  have 
satisfaction,  for  that  the  affronts  I  had  received 
were  insufferable. 

However,  they  brought  my  attorney  to  thist 
that  he  promised  he  would  not  blow  the  coals ; 
that  if  I  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  he  would 
not  hinder  me,  and  that  he  would  rather  per- 
suade me  to  peace  than  to  war,  for  which  they 
told  him  he  should  be  no  loser,  all  vthkh  he  told 
me  very  honestly,  and  told  me  that  if  they 
offered  him  any  bribe  I  should  certainly  know  it ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  he  told  me  very  honestly 
that  if  I  would  take  his  opinion  he  would  advise 
me  to  make  it  up  with  them ;  for  that  as  they 
were  in  a  great  fright,  and  were  desirous,  above 
all  things,  to  make  it  up,  and  knew  that  let  it  be 
what  it  would  they  must  bear  all  the  oosts»  be 
believed  they  would  give  me  freely  more  than 
any  jury  would  give  upon  a  trial  I  adied  him 
what  he  thought  they  would  be  brought  to ;  he 
told  me  he  could  not  tell  as  to  that,  but  he  would 
tell  me  more  when  I  saw  him  again. 

Some  time  after  this  they  came  again  to  know 
if  he  had  talked  with  me.  He  told  them  he  ^ad ; 
that  be  found  mc  not  so  averse  to  an  accommo- 
dation as  some  of  my  friends  were,  who  resented 
the  disgrace  offered  me,  and  set  me  on ;  that 
they  blowed  the  coals  in  secret,  prompting  mc  to 
revenge,  or  to  do  myself  revenge,  as  tbcy  called 
it ;  so  that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  say  to  it. 
He  told  them  he  would  do  his  endeavour  to  per- 
suade  me,  but  he  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me  what 
proposal  they  made.  They  pretended  they  could 
not  make  any  proposal,  because  it  might  be 
made  use  of  against  them :  and  he  told  them  that 
by  the  same  rule  he  could  not  make  any  offer, 
for  that  might  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  what 
damages  a  jury  might  be  inclined  to  give 
However,  after  some  discourse  and  mutual  pro- 
mises that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  on 
either  side  of  what  was  transacted  then,  or  at  any 
other  of  those  meetings,  they  came  to  a  kind  of 
treaty,  but  so  remote  and  so  wide  firom  one 
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another,  that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  it, 
for  my  attorney  demanded  five  hundred  pounds 
aod  charges,  and  they  offered  fifty  pounds  with- 
out charges ;  so  they  broke  off,  and  the  mercer 
proposed  to  have  a  meeting  with  me  myself,  and 
my  attorney  agreed  to  that  very  readily. 

My  attorney  gave  roe  notice  to  come  to  this 
meeting  in  good  clothes,  and  with  some  state, 
that  the  mercer  might  see  I  was  something  more 
than  I  seemed  to  be  at  the  time  they  used  me  so 
ii).  2  came  in  a  new  suit  of  second  mourning, 
according  to  what  I  had  said  at  the  justice's.  I 
set  myself  out,  too,  as  well  as  a  widow's  dress  in 
second  mourning  would  admit.  My  governess 
also  furnished  me  with  a  good  pearl  necklace, 
that  shut  in  behind  with  a  locket  of  diamonds, 
which 'she  had  in  pawn  ;  and  I  had  a  very  good 
gold  watch  by  my  side ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I 
made  a  very  good  figure,  and  as  I  stayed  till  I 
was  sure  they  were  come,  I  came  to  the  door  in  a 
coach  with  my  maid  with  me. 

When  I  came  into  the  room  the  mercer  was 
surprised.  He  stood,  up  and  made  his  bow,  which 
I  took  little  notice  of,  and  but  a  little,  and  went 
and  sat  down  where  my  own  attorney  had  pointed 
to  me  to  rit,  for  it  was  his  house.  After  a  little 
while  the  mercer  said  he  did  not  know  me  again, 
and  began  to  make  some  compliments  in  his  way. 
I  told  him  1  believed  he  did  not  know  me  at  first, 
and  that  if  he  had,  I  believed  he  would  not  have 
treated  me  as  he  did. 

He  told  me  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  had 
happened,  and  that  it  was  to  testify  the  willing. 
ness  he  had  to  make  all  possible  reparation  that 
he  bad  appointed  this  meeting  ;  that  he  hoped  I 
would  not  carry  things  to  extremity,  which 
m^t  not  only  be  too  great  loss  to  him,  but  might 
he  the  ruin  of  his  business  and  shop,  in  which 
ease  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  repaying 
an  injury  with  an  injury  ten  times  greater ;  but 
thai  I  should  then  get  nothing,  whereas  he  was 
willing  to  do  me  any  justice  that  was  in  his 
power,  without  putting  himself  or  me  to  the 
troable  or  charge  of  a  suit  of  law. 

I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  talk  so  much 
more  like  a  man  of  sense  than  he  did  before ; 
that  it  was  true  an  acknowledgment  in  most 
eases  of  afironts  was  counted  reparation  sufficient, 
but  this  had  gone  too  far  to  be  made  up  so ;  that 
I  was  not  revengeful,  nor  did  I  seek  his  ruin,  nor 
any  man's  else,  but  that  all  my  friends  were 
nnanhnons  not  to  let  me  so  far  neglect  my  cha- 
racter as  to  adjust  a  thing  of  this  kind  without 
a  sufllcient  reparation  of  honour.  That  to  be 
token  up  for  a  thief  was  such  an  indignity  as 
could  not  be  put  up ;  that  my  character  was 
above  being  treated  so  by  any  that  knew  me ; 
but  because,  in  my  condition  of  a  widow,  I  had 
been  for  some  time  careless  of  myself  and  negli- 
gent of  myself,  I  might  be  taken  for  such  a  crea* 
ture ;  but  that  for  the  particular  usage  I  had  from 
him  afterwards,  and  then  I  repeated  all  as  before, 
1  had  scarce  patience  to  repeat  it. 

Well,  he  acknowledged  all,  and  was  mighty 
humble  indeed :  he  made  proposals  very  hand- 
some, and  he  came  up  to  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
to  pay  an  law  charges,  and  added,  that  he  would 
make  me  a  present  of  a  very  good  suit  of  clothes. 
I  came  down  to  three  hundred  pounds,  and  I 
demanded  that  I  should  publish  an  advertise- 


ment of  the  particulars  in  the  common  newspa- 
pers. 

This  was  the  clause  he  never  could  comply 
with ;  however,  at  last  he  came  up,  by  good 
management  of  my  attorney,  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  a  suit  of  black  silk  clothes,  and 
there  I  agreed,  and,  as  it  were  at  my  attorney's 
request,  complied  with  it,  he  having  my  attor- 
ney's bill  and  charges,  and  gave  us  a  good  sup- 
per into  the  bargain. 

When  1  came  to  receive  the  money  1  brought 
my  governess  with  me ;  dressed  like  an  old 
duchess,  and  a  gentleman  very  well  dressed,  who 
we  pretended  courted  me,  but  1  called  him 
cousm,  and  the  lawyer  was  only  to  hint  privately 
to  him  that  this  gentleman  courted  the  widow. 

He  treated  us  very  handsomely,  and  paid  the 
money  cheerfully  enough ;  so  that  it  cost  him 
two  hundred  pounds  in  all,  or  rather  more.  At 
our  last  meeting,  when  all  was  agreed,  the  case 
of  the  journeyman  came  up,  and  the  mercer 
begged  very  hard  for  him,  told  me  he  was  a  man 
that  had  kept  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  been  in 
good  business ;  had  a  wife  and  several  children, 
and  was  very  poor;  that  he  had  nothing  to 
make  satisfaction  with,  but  he  should  come  to 
beg  my  pardon  on  his  knees,  if  I  desired  it,  as 
openly  as  I  pleased.  I  had  no  spleen  at  the 
saucy  rogue,  nor  were  his  submissions  anything 
to  me,  since  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  him  ; 
so  I  thought  it  was  as  good  to  throw  that  in 
generously  as  not ;  so  I  told  him  1  did  not  desire 
the  ruin  of  any  man,  and  therefore  at  his  request 
I  would  forgive  the  wretch,  it  was  below  me  to 
seek  any  revenge. 

When  we  were  at  sapper  he  might  be  brought 
in  to  make  acknowledgement,  which  he  would 
have  done  with  as  much  mean  humility  as  his 
offence  was  with  insulting  haughtiness  and  pride ; 
in  which  was  an  instance  of  a  complete  baseness 
of  spirit  and  impious  cruelty ;  relentless  when 
uppermost  and  in  prosperity,  abject  and  low- 
spirited  when  down  in  affliction.  However,  I 
abated  his  cringes,  told  him  I  forgave  him,  and 
desired  he  might  withdraw,  as  if  I  did  not  care 
for  the  sight  of  him  though  I  had  forgiven  him. 

I  was  now  in  good  circumstances,  indeed,  if  I 
could  have  known  my  time  for  leaving  off,  and 
my  governess  often  said  I  was  the  richest  of  the 
trade  in  England ;  so  I  believe  I  was,  for  1  had 
seven  hundred  pounds  by  me  in  money,  besides 
clothes,  rings,  some  plate,  and  two  gold  watches, 
and  all  of  them  stolen,  for  I  had  innumerable 
jobs  besides  those  I  have  mentioned.  O !  had  1 
even  now  the  grace  of  repentance,  I  had  still 
lebare  to  have  looked  back  upon  my  follies,  and 
have  made  some  reparation ;  but  the  satisfaction 
I  have  to  make  for  the  public  mischiefs  I  had 
done  were  yet  left  behind  ;  and  I  could  not 
forbear  going  abroad  again,  as  I  called  it,  now, 
any  more  than  1  could  when  my  extremity  really 
drove  me  out  for  bread. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  affair  with  the  mercer 
was  made  up,  that  I  went  out  in  an  equipage 
quite  different  from  any  I  had  ever  appeared  in 
before.  I  dressed  myself  like  a  beggar-woman, 
in  the  coarsest  and  most  despicable  rags  1  could 
get,  and  I  walked  about,  peering  and  peeping 
into  every  door  and  window  I  came  near ;  and 
indeed  I  was  in  such  a  plight  now,  that  I  knew  as 


ill  how  to  behave  in  as  ever  I  did  in  any.     I  na- 
turally abhorred  dirt  and  rags  ;  I  had  been  bred 
up  tight  and  cleanly,  and  could  be  no  other, 
whatever  condition  I  was  in ;  so  that  this  was 
the  most  uneasy  disguise  to  me  that  ever  I  put  on. 
I  said  presently  to  myself  that  this  would  not  do, 
for  this  was  a  dress  that  everybody  was  shy  and 
afraid  of;  and  I  thought  everybody  looked  at  me, 
as  if  they  were  afraid  I  should  come  near  them, 
lest  I  should  take  something  from    them,   or 
afraid  to  come   near  me,  lest  they  should  get 
something  from  me.     I  wandered  about  all  the 
evening,  the  first  time  I  went  out,  and  made 
nothing  of  it,  but  came  home  again  wet,  draggled, 
and  tired.     However,  I  went  out  again  the  next 
night,  and  then  I  met  with  a  little  adventure, 
which  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear.     As  I  was 
standing  near  a  tavern  door,  there  comes  a  gen- 
tleman on  horseback,  and  lights  at  the  door; 
and  wanting  to  go  into  tho  tavern,  he  calls  one 
of  the  drawers  to  hold  his  horse.     He  stayed 
pretty  long  in  the  tavern,  and  the  drawer  heard 
nis  master  call,  and  thought  he  would  be  angry 
with  him.     Seeing  me  stand  by  him,  when  he 
called  to  me,  "  Here,  woman,**  says  he,  "  hold 
this  horse  awhile  till  I  go  in  ;  if  the  gentleman 
comes,  he  will  give  you  something.** — **  Yes,** 
says  I,  and  takes  the  horse  and  walks  off  with 
him  very  soberly,  and  carried  him  to  my  go- 
verness. 

This  had  been  a  booty  to  those  that  had  un- 
derstood it ;  but  never  was  poor  thief  more  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  anything  that  was 
stolen ;  for  when  I  came  home  my  governess  was 
quite  confounded,  and  what  to  do  with  the  crea- 
ture we  neither  of  us  knew ;  to  send  him  to 
stable  was  doing  nothing,  for  it  was  certain  that 
public  notice  would  be  given  in  the  Gazette,  and 
the  horse  described,  so  that  we  durst  not  go  to 
fetch  it  again. 

All  the  remedy  we  had  for  this  unlucky  adven- 
ture was  to  go  and  set  up  the  horse  at  an  inn, 
and  send  a  note  by  a  porter  to  the  tavern,  that 
the  gentleman's  horse  that  was  lost  such  a  time, 
was  left  at  such  an  inn,  and  that  he  might  be 
had  there ;  that  the  poor  woman  that  held  him, 
having  led  him  about  the  street,  not  being  able 
to  lead  him  back  again,  had  left  him  there.  We 
might  have  waited  till  the  owner  had  published 
and  offered  a  reward,  but  we  did  not  care  to  ven- 
ture the  receiving  the  reward. 

So  this  was  a  robbery  and  no  robbery,  for 
little  was  lost  by  it,  and  nothing  was  got  by  It, 
and  I  was  quite  sick  of  going  out  in  a  beggar's 
dress,  it  did  not  answer  at  all ;  and  besides,  I 
thought  it  was  ominous  and  threatening. 

WhOe  I  was  in  this  disguise,  I  feH  in  with  a 
parcel  of  folks  of  a  worse  kind  than  any  I  ever 
sorted  with,  and  I  saw  a  little  into  their  ways 
too ;  these  were  coiners  of  money,  and  they  made 
some  very  good  offers  to  me  as  to  profit  But 
the  part  they  would  have  had  me  embark  in  was 
the  most  dangerous  part ;  I  mean  that  of  the  very 
working  the  dye,  as  they  call  it,  which,  had  I  been 
taken,  had  been  certain  death,  and  that  at  a 
stake,  I  say,  to  be  burnt  to  death  at  a  stake.  So 
that  though  I  was  to  appearance  but  a  beggar, 
and  they  promised  mountains  of  gold  and  silver 
to  me  to  engage,  yet  it  would  not  do.  It  is  true, 
if  I  had  been  really  a  beggar,  or  had  been  des- 


perate as  when  I  began,  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
closed  with  it ;  for  what  care  they  to  die  that 
cannot  tell  how  to  live  ?  But  at  present  this  was 
not  my  condition ;  at  least  I  was  for  no  such  ter- 
rible risks  as  those ;  besides,  the  very  thoughts  of 
being  burnt  at  a  stake  struck  terror  Into  my  very 
soul,  chilled  my  blood,  and  gave  me  the  vapours 
to  such  a  degree  as  I  could  not  think  of  it  without 
trembling. 

This  put  an  end  to  my  di^oise  too,  for  as  I 
did  not  like  the  proposal,  so  f  did  not  tell  them 
so^  but  seemed  to  relish  it,  and  promised  to 
meet  again.  But  I  durst  see  them  no  more ;  for 
if  I  had  seen  them,  and  not  complied,  though  I 
had  declined  it  with  the  g^atcst  assurance  of 
secresy  in  the  world,  they  would  have  gone  near 
to  have  murdered  me  to  make  sure  work,  and 
make  themselves  easy  as  they  call  it  What  kind 
of  easiness  that  is,  they  may  best  judge  that 
understand  how  easy  men  are  that  can  murder 
people  to  prevent  danger.  However,  in  a  short 
time  after  two  of  the  men  were  hanged,  and  a 
woman  burnt  at  a  stake. 

This  and  horse-stealing  were  things  quite  ont 
of  my  way,  and  I  might  easily  resolve  I  would 
have  no  more  to  say  to  them.  My  business 
seemed  to  lie  another  way,  and  though  it  had 
hazard  enough  in  it  too,  yet  it  was  more  suitable 
to  me ;  and  what  had  more  of  art  in  it,  more 
room  to  escape  and  more  chances  for  a  coming 
off,  if  a  surprise  should  happen. 

I  had  several  proposals  made  also  to  mc  about 
that  time,  to  come  into  a  gang  of  house-breakers. 
But  that  was  a  thing  I  had  no  mind  to  venture  at 
neither,  any  more  than  I  had  at  the  coining 
trade.  I  offered  to  go  along  with  two  men  and 
a  woman,  that  made  it  their  business  to  get  into 
houses  by  stratagem,  and  with  them  I  was 
willing  enough  to  venture ;  but  there  was  three 
of  them  already,  and  they  did  not  care  to  part, 
nor  I  to  have  too  many  in  a  gan?,  so  I  did  not 
close  with  them,  but  declined  them,  and  they 
paid  dear  for  their  next  attempt 

But  at  length  I  met  with  a  woman  that  had 
often  told  me  what  adventures  she  had  made, 
and  with  success  at  the  water-side,  and  I  closed 
with  her,  and  we  drove  on  our  business  pretty 
well.  One  day  we  came  among  some  Uutch 
people  at  St  Catherine's,  where  we  went  on  pre- 
tence to  buy  goods  that  were  privately  got  on 
shore.  It  was  two  or  three  times  in  a  house 
where  we  saw  a  good  quantity  of  prohibited 
goods,  and  my  companion  once  brought  away 
three  pieces  of  Dutch  black  silk  that  turned  to 
good  account,  and  I  had  my  share  of  it  But  in 
all  the  journeys  I  made  by  liyself,  I  could  not^get 
an  opportunity  to  do  any  thing,  so  I  hud  it  aside; 
for  I  had  been  so  often,  that  they  began  to  sus- 
pect something,  and  were  so  shy  that  1  saw  no- 
thing was  to  be  done. 

This  balked  me  a  little,  and  I  resolved  to  posh 
at  something  or  other,  for  I  was  not  used  to 
come  back  so  oft«n  without  purchase.  So  the 
next  day  I  dressed  myself  up  fine,  and  took  a 
walk  to  the  other  end  of  the  town.  I  passed 
through  the  Exchange  in  the  Strand,  bat  had 
no  notion  of  finding  anjrthing  to  do  there,  when 
on  a  sudden  I  saw  a  great  clutter  in  the  place, 
and  all  the  people,  shopkeepers  as  well  as  others, 
standing  up  and  staring;  and  what  shonid  it  be 
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bat  some  :great  idiudiQM  comuog  toto  the  Ex- 
<diaiige ;  sud  'th^  wd  the  qaom  was  coming. 
1  set  myidf  doie  4ip  te  a  shop  side,  with  jny  back 
Co  the  eoaater,  •§  if  to  let  ihe-orowd  pass  by, 
when  keefkifs  way  eye  ^ipon  «  parcel  of  lace, 
wbidb  the  «h(qpjbeeper  was  ehowiiig  to  some 
ladies  th«(  «toed  by  «ae.  The  shopkeqper  and 
hervuifl  weveae  tAen.  up  with  looking  to  see 
wbo  wjB  cmmng,  end  what  shop  they  would  go 
to,  that  UtrntAMtemM  to  slip  a  paper  of  lace 
into  oqr  |»cik«t,  «bA  ««De  4deiar  off  with  it,  so 
tlie  laiy  inffiDer  paiddear  «DOiigh  for  her  gaping 
after  the  qoeen. 

I  wsat  «ir  ^«B  the  vhop  as  if  diiven  along  by 
the  tfan^g,  and  anqgUng  myself  with  the  crowd 
went  out  ^  the  other  door  of  the  Exchaiige,  and 
so  got  away  iKinne  they  missed  their  lace;  and 
becaiue  I  weald  oot  be  followed  I  called  a  coach 
and  shot  myadf  up  In  ii.  I  had  scarce  shut  the 
coach  doors  op  but  I  saw  the  milliner's  maid  and 
five  or  six  more  come  running  out  into  the 
street,  crying  out  as  if  they  were  fnghtened. 
They  dkl  not  cry  **  stop  thie^**  becanse  nobody 
ran  away,  but  I  could  hear  the  words  **  robbed" 
and  "lace"  two  or  three  times»  and  saw  the 
wench  wringing  her  hands  and  run  staring  too 
and  again  lue  one  scared.  The  coachman  that 
had  tdien  me  up  was  getting  up  into  the  box, 
but  was  not  quite  up,  so  that  the  horses  had  not 
be^un  to  move,  so  that  I  was  terrible  uneasy,  and 
I  took  the  packet  of  lace  and  laid  it  ready  to  have 
dropt  it  out  of  the  flap  of  the  coach  which  opens 
before,  just  behind  the  coachman ;  but  to  mv 
great  satisfoction  in  lesa  than  a  minute  the  coach 
began  to  move,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the 
coachman  had  got  up  and  spoken  to  his  horses. 
So  he  drove  away  without  any  interruption,  and  I 
broogfat  off  my  purchase,  which  was  worth  near 
twenty  pounds. 

The  next  day  I  dressed  me  up  again,  but  in 
quite  different  clothes,  and  walked  the  same  way 
again,  but  nothing  offered  till  I  came  into  St 
James'to  Park,  where  I  saw  abundance  of  fine  la- 
dies in  tlie  Park  walking  in  the  MaU,  and  among 
the  rest  there  was  a  little  miss,  a  young  lady  dt 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  and  she  bad  a 
sister,  as  I  suppose  it  was,  with  her,  that  might 
be  about  nine  years  old,  I  observed  the  biggest 
had  a  6ne  gold  watch  on,  and  a  good  necklace  of 
pearl,  and  thcY  had  a  footman  in  livery  with 
them.  But  as  ft  is  not  usual  for  the  footmen  to 
go  behind  the  ladies  in  the  Mall,  so  I  observed 
the  footman  stopped  at  their  going  into  the  Mall, 
and  the  biggest  of  the  sisters  spoke  to  him,  which 
1  perceived  was  to  bid  him  be  just  there  when 
the jcame  back. 

when  I  heard  her  dismiss  the  footman  I  step- 
ped up  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  little  lady 
that  was,  and  held  a  little  chat  with  him  about 
what  a  pretty  child  it  was  with  her,  and  how 
genteel  and  well  carriaged  a  lady  the  eldest 
wookl  be, — how  womani^  and  how  grave ;  and 
the  fool  of  a  fellow  told  me  presently  who  she 

wasr  that  she  was  Sir  Thomas *s  eldest 

daoghter,  of  Essex,  and  that  she  was  a  great 
fortune ;   that  her  mother  was  not  come  to  town 

vet,  but  she  was  with   Sir  William  *s 

lady,  of  Suffolk,  at  her  lodgings  in  Suffolk  street, 
and  a  great  deal  more ;  that  they  had  a  maid 
and  a  woman  to  wait  on  them,  besides    Sir 


Thomas's  coach,  the  coachman  and  himself;  and 
that  young  lady  was  governess  to  the  whole 
family  as  well  here  as  at  home  too ;  and,  in  short, 
told  me  abundance  of  things  enough  for  my 
business. 

I  was  very  well  dressed  indeed,  and  had  my 
gold  watch  as  well  as  she ;  so  I  left  the  footman, 
and  I  put  myself  in  a  rank  with  this  young  lady, 
and  having  stayed  till  she  had  taken  one  double 
turn  in  the  Mali  and  was  going  forward  again, 
by  and  by  I  saluted  her  by  her  name  with  the 
title  of  Lady  Betty.  I  asked  her  when  she 
heard  from  her  father,  when  my  lady  her  mother 
would  be  in  town,  and  how  she  did  ? 

I  talked  so  fomiliorly  to  her  of  her  whole 
family,  that  she  could  not  suspect  but  that  I 
knew  them  aU  intimately.  I  asked  her  why  she 
would  come  abroad  without  Mrs  Chime  with 
her  (that  was  the  name  of  her  woman)  to  take 
care  of  Mrs  Judith  (that  was  her  sister).  Then 
I  entered  into  a  long  chat  with  her  about  her 
sister,  what  a  fine  little  lady  she  was,  and  asked 
if  she  had  learned  French,  and  a  thousand  other 
little  things  to  entertain  her,  when  on  a  sudden 
we  see  the  guards  come,  and  the  crowd  run  to 
see  the  king  go  by  to  the  parliament-house. 

The  ladies  ran  all  to  the  side  of  the  Mall,  and 
I  helped  my  lady  to  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the 
boards  on  the  side  of  the  Mall,  that  she  might  be 
high  enough  to  see,  and  took  the  little  one  and 
lifted  her  quite  up ;  during  which  I  took  care  to 
convey  the  gold  watch  so  clean  away  from  the 
Lady  Betty  that  she  never  felt  it  nor  missed  it  till 
all  the  crowd  was  gone,  and  she  was  gotten  into 
the  middle  of  the  Mall  among  the  other  ladies. 

I  took  my  leave  of  her  in  the  very  crowd,  and 
said  to  her  as  if  in  haste,  *'  Dear  Lady  Bietty, 
take  care  of  your  little  sister ;"  and  so  the  crowd 
did  as  it  were  thrust  me  away  from  her,  and  on 
that  I  was  obliged  unwillingly  to  take  my  leave. 

The  hurry  in  such  cases  is  immediately  over, 
and  the  place  clear,  as  soon  as  the  king  is  gone 
by ;  but  as  there  is  always  a  great  running  and 
cluttering  just  as  the  king  passes,  so  having 
dropped  the  two  little  ladies,  and  done  my  busi- 
ness with  them  without  any  miscarriage,  1  kept 
hurrying  on  among  the  crowd  as  if  I  ran  to  see 
the  king,  and  so  I  got  before  the  crowd  and  kept 
so  till  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  Mall,  when  the 
king  going  on  towards  the  Horse-guutis,  I  went 
forward  to  the  passage  which  went  then  through 
against  the  lower  end  of  the  Haymarket,  and 
there  I  bestowed  a  coach  upon  myself,  and  made 
off;  and  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  so  good 
as  my  word,  viz.,  to  go  and  visit  my  Lady  Betty. 

I  was  once  of  the  mind  to  venture  staying 
with  Lady  Betty  till  she  missed  the  watch,  and 
so  have  made  a  great  outcry  about  it  with  her, 
and  have  got  her  into  her  coach  and  put  myself 
in  the  coach  with  her,  and  have  gone  home  with 
her;  for  she  appeared  so  fond  of  me,  and  so 
perfectly  deceived  by  my  so  readily  talking  to  her 
of  all  her  relations  and  family,  that  I  thought  it 
was  very  easy  to  push  the  thing  farther,  and  to 
have  got  at  least  the  necklace  of  pearl.  But 
when  I  considered  though  the  child  would  not 
perhaps  have  suspected  me,  other  people  might, 
and  that  if  I  was  searched  I  should  be  disco- 
vered, I  thought  it  was  best  to  go  off  with  what 
I  had  got,  and  be  satisfied. 
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I  came  accidentally  afterwards  to  hear  that 
when  the  young  Ikdy  missed  her  watch  she  made 
a  great  outcry  in  the  park,  and  sent  her  footman 
up  and  down,  to  see  if  he  could  find  me  out,  she 
having  described  me  so  perfectly  that  he  knew 
presently  that  it  was  the  same  penon  that  had 
stood  and  talked  so  long  with  him,  and  asked 
him  so  many  questions  about  them.  But  I  was 
gone  far  enough  out  of  their  reach  before  she 
could  come  at  her  footman  to  tell  him  the  story. 

I  made  another  adventure  after  this,  of  another 
nature,  different  from  all  I  had  been  concerned 
in  yet,  and  this  was  at  a  gaming-house  near  Co- 
vent  Garden. 

I  saw  several  people  go  in  and  out,  and  I  stood 
in  the  passage  a  good  while  with  another  woman 
with  me,  and  seeing  a  gentleman  go  up  that 
seemed  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  fashion,  I 
said  to  him,  "  Sir,  pray  don't  they  give  women 
leave  to  go  up  ?" — "  Yes,  madam,**  says  he,  "  and 
to  play  if  thev  please.** — **  I  mean  so,  sir,**  says 
I ;  and  with  tnat  he  said  he  would  introduce  me 
if  I  had  a  mind ;  so  I  followed  him  to  the  door, 
and  he  looking  in,  "  There,  madam,*'  says  he, 
"  are  the  gamesters,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  ven- 
ture.** I  looked  in  and  said  to  my  comrade 
aloud,  **  Here's  nothing  but  men,  1  won't  ven- 
ture among  them  ;"  at  which  one  of  the  gentle- 
men cried  out,  "  You  need  not  be  afraid,  madam ; 
here's  none  but  fair  gamesters ;  you  are  very 
welcome  to  come  and  set  what  you  please."  So 
I  went  a  Tittle  nearer  and  looked  on,  and  some  of 
them  brought  me  a  choir,  and  I  sat  down  and 
saw  the  box  and  dice  go  round  a-pace ;  then  I 
said  to  my  comrade,  **  The  gentlemen  play  too 
high  for  us ;  come,  let  us  go." 

The  people  were  all  very  cifil,  and  one  gen- 
tleman in  particular  encouraged  me,  and  said, 
"  Come,  madam,  if  you  please,  venture ;  if  you 
dare  to  trust  me,  I'll  answer  for  it  :  you 
shall  have  nothing  put  upon  you  here." — "  No, 
sir,"  said  I,  smiling;  **  I  hope  the  gentlemen 
would  not  cheat  a  woman  ;"  but  still  1  declined 
venturing,  though  I  pulled  out  a  purse  with 
money  in  it,  that  they  might  see  1  did  not  want 
money.  After  I  had  sat  awhile,  one  gentle- 
man said  to  me,  jeering,  **  Come,  madam,  1 
see  you  are  afraid  to  venture  yourself;  I  always 
had  good  luck  with  the  ladies ;  you  shall  set  fon 
me,  if  you  won't  set  for  yourself.  I  told  him, 
'*  Sir,  I  should  be  very  loath  to  lose  your  money ; 
though,"  added  I,  "  I  am  pretty  lucky  too  ;  but 
the  gentlemen  play  so  high,  that  I  dire  not  in- 
deed venture  my  own.** 

••  Well,  well,"  says  he,  "  there's  ten  guineas, 
madam,  set  them  for  me  ;**  so  I  took  his  money 
and  set^  himself  looking  on.  I  ran  out  nine  of 
the  guineas  by  one  and  two  at  a  time,  and  then 
the  box  coming  to  the  next  man  to  me,  my  gen- 
theman  gave  me  ten  guineas  more,  and  made  me 
set  five  of  then)  at  once,  and  the  gentleman  who 
had  the  box  threw  out,  so  there  was  five  guineas 
of  his  money  again.  He  was  encouraged  at  this, 
and  made  me  take  the  box,  which  was  a  bold 
venture.  However,  I  held  the  box  so  long  that 
I  had  gmned  him  his  whole  money,  and  had  a 
good  handAil  of  guineas  in  my  lop ;  and  which 
was  the  better  luck,  when  I  threw  out,  I  threw 
but  at  one  or  two  of  those  that  had  set  me,  and 
ho  went  off  easy. 


When  I  was  come  this  length,  I  offered  the  ) 
gentleman  all  the  gold,  for  it  was  his  own,  and  so 
would  have  had  him  play  for  himself,  pretending 
I  did  not  understand  the  game  well  enough.  He 
laughed,  and  said  if  1  had  but  good  luck,  it  was 
no  matter  whether  I  anderstood  the  game  or  no ; 
but  I  should  not  leave  off.  However,  he  took 
out  the  fifteen  guineas  that  he  had  put  Ui  at  first, 
and  bid  me  play  with  the  rest.  1  would  have 
told  them  to  see  how  much  I  had  got,  but  he 
said,  "  No,  no,  don't  tell  them  ;  I  believe  yon  are 
very  honest,  and  'tis  bad  luck  to  tell  them ;"  so  I 
played  on. 

I  played  the  game  well  enough,  though  I  pre- 
tended I  did  not,  and  played  cautiously ;  it  was 
to  keep  a  good  stock  in  my  lap,  out  of  which  I 
every  now  and  then  conveyed  some  into  my 
pocket ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  and  at  such  con- 
venient times,  as  1  was  sure  he  could  not  see  it. 

I  played  a  great  while,  and  had  very  good  luck 
for  him ;  but  the  last  time  I  held  the  box,  they 
set  me  high,  and  1  threw  boldly  at  alL  I  held 
the  box  till  I  gained  near  fourscore  guineas^  but 
lost  above  half  of  it  back  at  the  last  Uirow ;  lo  I 
got  up,  for  I  was  afraid  I  should  lose  it  aU  back 
again,  and  said  to  him,  **  Pray  come,  sir,  now, 
and  take  it,  and  play  for  yourself ;  I  tUnk  I  have 
done  pretty  well  for  you.**  He  would  have  had 
me  play  on,  but  it  grew  late,  and  I  desired  to  be 
excused.  When  I  gave  it  up  to  him,  I  told  him 
I  hoped  he  would  give  me  leave  to  tell  it  now,  \ 
that  I  might  see  what  I  had  gained,  and  how 
lucky  I  had  been  for  him.  When  1  told  them, 
there  was  threescore  and  three  guineas.  **  Aye," 
says  I,  **  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  unlucky 
throw,  I  had  got  you  a  hundred  guineas.'*  So  'l 
gave  him  all  the  money,  but  he  would  not  take 
it  till  I  had  put  my  hand  into  it  and  taken  for 
myself,  and  bid  me  please  myself.  I  refused  it, 
and  was  positive  I  would  not  take  it  myself;  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  anything  of  that  kind,  it  should 
be  all  his  own  doings. 

The  rest  of  the  gentlemen  seeing  us  striving, 
cried,  **  Give  it  her  all ;"  but  I  absolutely  re- 
fused that.  Then  one  of  them  said,  *'  Damn 
you.  Jack,  halve  it  with  her ;  don't  you  know 
you  should  always  be  on  even  terms  with  the 
ladies  ?"  So,  in  short,  he  divided  it  with  me, 
and  I  brought  away  thirty  guineas,  besides  about 
forty- three  which  I  had  stolen  privately,  which 
I  was  sorry  for  afterwards,  because  he  was  so 
generous. 

Thus  I  brought  home  seventy-three  guineas, 
and  let  my  old  governess  see  what  good  lock  I 
had  at  play.  However,  it  was  her  advice  that  I 
should  not  venture  again,  and  I  took  her  counsel, 
for  1  never  went  there  any  more ;  for  I  knew  as 
well  as  she,  if  the  itch  of  play  came  in,  I  might 
soon  lose  that  and  all  the  rest  of  what  I  had 
got 

Fortune  had  smiled  upon  me  to  that  degree, 
and  I  had  thriven  so  much,  and  my  governess 
too — for  she  always  had  a  share  with  me — ^tbat 
really  the  old  gentlewoman  began  to  talk  of 
leaving  off  while  we  were  well,  and  being  satisfied 
with  what  we  had  got ;  but,  I  know  not  what 
fate  guided  me,  I  was  as  tMickward  to  it  now  as 
she  was  when  I  proposed  it  to  her  before,  and  ao 
in  an  ill  hour  we  gave  over  the  thoughts  of  it  for 
the  present ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  grew  more  har- 
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dened  and  audacious  than  ever ;  and  the  success 
I  had  made  my  name  as  famous  as  any  thief  of 
my  sort  ever  bad  been  at  Newgate  and  in  the 
Old  Bailey. 

I  had  sometimes  taken  the  liberty  to  phiy  the 
same  game  over  again,  which  is  not  according  to 
practice^  which,  however,  succeeded  not  amiss ; 
but,  generaUy,  I  iock  up  new  fibres,  and  contrived 
to  appear  in  new  shapes  every  time  I  went  abroad. 

h  was  now  a  mmbiing  time  of  the  year,  and 
the  gentlemen  being  most  of  them  gone  out  of 
town,  Toobtidge  and  Epsom,  and  such  places, 
were  full  of  people,  but  the  city  was  thin,  and  I 
thooght  our  trade  felt  it  a  little  as  well  as  others ; 
so  that  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  I  joined  my- 
self with  a  gang  who  usually  go  every  year  to 
Stourbridge  fair,  and  from  thence  to  bury  fiur, 
in  SuflMk.  We  promised  ourselves  great  things 
here,  but  when  I  came  to  see  how  things  were, 
I  was  weary  of  it  presently;  for  except  mere 
picking  of  pockets,  there  was  little  worth  med- 
dling with.  Neither,  if  a  booty  had  been  made, 
was  it  so  easy  carrying  it  oflT,  nor  was  there  such 
a  variety  of  occasion  for  business  in  our  way  as 
in  London.  All  that  I  made  of  the  whole  jour- 
ney, was  a  gold  watch  at  Bury  figJr,  and  a  small 
parcel  of  linen  at  Cambridge,  which  gave  me  oc- 
casion to  take  leave  of  the  place.  It  was  an  old 
bite,  and  I  thought  might  do  with  a  country  shop- 
keeper,  though  in  London  it  would  not. 

I  bought  at  a  Iineodraper*s  shop,  not  in  the 
fiiir,  bnt  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  much  fine 
HoUand  and  other  things  as  came  to  about  seven 
pounds ;  when  I  had  done  I  bade  them  be  sent 
to  such  an  inn,  where  I  had  taken  up  my 
abode  the  same  morning,  as  if  I  were  to  loc^ 
there  that  night 

I  ordered  the  draper  to  send  them  home  to  me 
about  such  an  hour,  to  the  inn  where  I  lay,  and  1 
wonid  pay  him  his  money.  At  the  time  appointed 
the  draper  sends  the  goods,  and  I  placed  one  of  our 
gang  at  the  chamber  door,  and  when  the  inn- 
keeper's  maid  brought  the  messenger  to  the  door, 
who  was  a  young  fellow,  an  apprentice,  almost  a 
man,  she  tells  him  her  mistress  was  asleep,  but 
if  be  would  leave  the  things,  and  call  in  about  an 
hour,  I  should  be  awake,  and  he  might  have  the 
money.  He  left  the  parcel  very  readily,  and 
goes  his  way,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  my  maid 
and  t  walked  ofi^  and  that  very  evening  I  hired  a 
horse,  and  a  man  to  ride  before  me,  and  went  to 
Newmarket,  and  from  thence  got  my  passage  in 
a  coach  that  was  not  quite  full  to  St  Edmund's 
Bury ;  where,  as  I  told  you,  I  could  make  but 
little  of  my  trade ;  only  at  a  little  country  opera 
house  I  got  a  gold  watch  from  a  lady*s  side, 
who  was  not  only  intolerably  merry,  but  a  little 
fuddled,  which  made  my  work  much  easier. 

1  made  off  with  this  little  booty  to  Ipswich, 
and  from  thence  to  Harwich,  where  I  went  into 
an  inn,  as  if  I  had  newlv  arrived  from  Holland, 
not  doubting  that  I  should  make  some  purhcase 
amobg  the  foreigners  that  came  on  shore  theirc  ; 
but  I  found  them  generally  empty  of  things  of 
vahfe,  except  what  was  in  their  portmanteau  and 
Dutch  hampers,  which  were  generally  guarded 
by  footmen ;  however,  I  fairly  got  one  of  their 
portmanteaus  one  evening  out  of  the  chamber 
where  the  gentleman  lay,  the  footman  being 
hit  asleep  on  the  bed,  and  I  suppose  very  drunk. 


The  room  in  which  I  lodged  lay  next  to  the 
Dutchman's,  and  having  dragged  the  heavy  thing 
with  much  ado  out  of  the  chamber  into  mine,  I 
went  out  into  the  street,  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  possibility  of  carrying  it  off.  I  walked  about 
a  great  while,  but  could  see  no  probability  cither 
of  getting  out  the  things,  or  of  conveying  away  the 
goods  that  were  in  it  tf  1  had  opened  It,  the  town 
being  so  small,  and  1  a  perfect  stranger ;  so  1  was 
returning  with  a  resolution  to  carry  it  back  again, 
and  leave  it  where  I  found  it.  Just  in  that  very 
moment  I  heard  a  man  make  a  noise  to  some 
people  to  make  haste,  for  the  boat  was  going  to 
put  off,  and  the  tide  would  be  spent.  I  called  to 
the  fellow :  '*  What  boat  is  it,  fnend,"  said  I, 
**  that  you  belong  to?** — **  Ipswich  wherry,  ma- 
dam," says  he. — "When  do  you  go  off? "  says  J. 
— **  This  moment,  madam,**  says  he ;  '*  do  you 
want  to  go  thither  ?  ** — **  Yes,**  said  I ;  "if  you  can 
stay  till  1  fetch  my  things.** — **  Where  are  your 
things,  madam, '  says  he.-*"  At  such  an  inn,*  said 
I — "  Well,  I  will  go  with  you,  madam,'*  says  he 
very  civilly,  "and  carry  them  for  you." — **  Come 
away,  then,**  says  I,  and  takes  him  with  me. 

The  people  of  the  inn  were  in  a  great  hurry, 
the  packet-boat  fh>m  Holland  being  just  come  in, 
and  two  coaches  also  with  passengers  from  Lon- 
don for  another  packet-boat  that  was  going  off  for 
Holland,  which  coaches  were  to  go  bock  next  day 
with  the  passengers  that  were  just  landed.  In 
this  hurry,  it  was  not  much  minded  that  I  came 
to  the  bar  and  paid  my  reckoning,  telling  my  land- 
lady 1  had  gotten  my  passage  by  sea  in  a  wherr}'. 

These  wherries  are  lai|;e  vessels,  with  good 
acommodation  for  carrying  passengers  from 
Harwich  to  London,  and,  though  they  are  called 
wherries,  which  is  a  woid  used  in  the  Thames 
for  a  small  boat  rowed  with  one  or  two  men, 
yet  these  are  vessels  able  to  carry  twenty  pas- 
sengers, and  ten  or  fifteen  tons  of  goods,  and 
fitted  to  bear  the  sea.  All  this  I  had  found  out 
by  inquiring  the  night  before  into  the  several 
ways  of  going  to  London. 

My  landlady  was  very  courteous,  took  my 
money  for  my  reckonings,  but  was  called  away, 
all  the  house  being  in  a  hurry,  so  I  left  her,  took 
the  fellow  up  to  my  chamber,  gave  him  the  trunk 
or  portmanteau,  for  it  was  like  a  trunk,  and 
wrapped  it  aboutwith  an  old  apron,  and  he  went 
directly  to  his  boat  with  it,  and  I  after  him,  no- 
body asking  us  the  least  question  about  it ;  for  as 
the  drunken  Dutch  footman  was  fast  asleep,  and 
liis  master,  with  other  foreign  gentlemen,  below  at 
supper  and  very  merry,  so  1  went  clean  off  with  it 
to  ipswich,  and  going  in  the  night,  the  people  oi 
the  house  knew  nothing  but  that  I  was  gone  to 
London  by  the  Harwich  wherry,  as  I  had  told 
my  landlady. 

I  was  plagued  at  Ipswich,  with  the  custom- 
house officers,  who  stopped  my  trunk,  as  I  called 
it,  and  would  open  and  search  it  I  was  willing, 
I  told  them,  they  should  search  it,  but  my  hus- 
band bad  the  key,  and  be  was  not  yet  come  from 
Harwich.  This  I  said  that  if,  upon  searching  it, 
they  should  find  all  the  things  to  be  such  as  pro- 
perly belonged  to  a  man  rather  than  a  woman, 
it  should  not  seem  strange  to  them.  However, 
they  being  positive  to  open  the  trunk,  1  con- 
sented to  have  it  broke  open,  that  is  to  say,  to 
have  the  lock  taken  off,  which  was  not  difficult. 
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They  found  notbioy  for  their  toro,  for  the 
tnmk  had  been  learcbed  before,  but  they  di$co- 
vered  several  thiogs  very  much  to  my  aatiafaco 
tion,  as  particularly  a  parcel  of  money  in  French 

{>i8toleg,  and  tome  Dutch  ducatoone  or  rii-doi- 
ars,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  two  perrywigs, 
wearing  linen  and  rasors,  wavi->baUt,  penumes, 
and  oUier  useful  tbingi  neoessary  for  a  gentle- 
man, which  all  passed  for  my  husband*^  and  so 
I  was  quit  of  them. 

It  was  now  ver}'  early  in  the  morning,  and  not 
light,  and  I  knew  not  well  what  course  to  take ; 
for  I  made  no  doubt  at  aU  but  I  should  be  pur- 
sued  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  be  taken  with 
the  things  about  me,  so  1  resolved  upon  taking 
new  measures.  I  went  publicly  to  an  inn  in  the 
town  with  my  trunk,  as  I  called  it,  and  having 
taken  the  substance  out,  I  did  not  think  the 
lumber  of  it  worth  my  concern ;  however,  I  gave 
it  to  the  landlady  of  the  house,  with  a  oharge  to 
take  f^at  care  of  it  and  lay  it  up  safe  till  I 
should  come  again,  and  away  I  walked  into  the 
street. 

When  i  was  got  into  the  town,  a  great  way 
from  the  inn,  I  met  with  an  ancient  woman  who 
had  just  opened  her  door,  and  i  foil  into  chat 
with  her  and  asked  her  a  great  many  wild  ques- 
tions of.  things,  all  remote  to  my  purpose  and 
design ;  but  in  my  discourse  I  found  by  her  how 
the  town  was  situated,  that  I  was  in  a  street 
that  went  out  towards  Hadleigh ;  but  that  such 
a  street  went  towards  the  water-side,  such  a 
street  went  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  and,  at 
last,  such  a  street  went  towards  Colchester,  and 
so  the  London  road  lay  there. 

I  had  soon  my  ends  of  this  old  woman,  for  I 
only  wanted  to  know  which  was  the  London 
road,  and  away  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could ;  not 
that  I  intended  to  go  on  foot  either  to  l^ondon 
or  to  Colchester,  but  1  wanted  to  get  quietly 
away  from  Ipswich. 

I  walked  about  two  or  three  miles,  and  then  I 
met  a  plain  countryman,  who  was  busy  about 
some  husbandry  work,  I  did  sot  know  what,  and 
I  asked  him  a  great  many  questions  first,  not 
mach  to  the  purpose,  but  at  lost  told  him  i  was 
going  for  London  ;  and  the  coach  was  full*  and  I 
did  not  get  a  passage,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
not  tell  me  where  to  hire  a  horse  that  would 
carry  double,  and  an  honest  man  to  ride  before 
me  to  Colchester,  so  that  I  ought  get  a  place 
there  in  the  coaches.  The  honest  clown  IcHoked 
earnestly  at  me,  and  said  nothing  for  above  half 
a  minute ;  then  scratching  his  poll,  *'  A  horse, 
say  you,  and  to  Colchester,  to  carry  double  ? 
Why,  yes,  mistress — a-lack-a-day,  you  may  have 
horses  enough  for  money.** 

"  Well,  friend,"  said  I,  "  that  I  take  for 
granted;  I  don't  expect  it  without  money." 

**  Why,  but  mistress,"  says  he,  *'  how  much 
are  you  willing  to  give  ?" 

**  Nay,'*  says  I  again,  **  ftiend,  I  don't  know 
what  your  rates  are  in  the  country  here,  for  I 
am  a  stranger ;  but  if  you  oan  get  one  for  me, 
get  it  as  clwap  as  you  can,  and  TU  give  you 
something  for  vour  pains.** 

"  Why,  that's  honestly  said,  too,*'  says  the 
countryman. 

«*  Not  so  honest  neither,**  said  I  to  myseU;  **if 
thou  knewest  all." 


**  Why,  mistress,"  says  he,  **  I  have  a  horse 
that  will  carrv  double,  and  I  don*t  much  care  if  I 
go  myself  with  you  an  you  like." 

"  Will  you  ?"  says  I ;  **  well,  I  believe  you  are 
an  honest  man ;  if  you  will,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it ; 
I'll  pay  you  in  reason.** 

"  Why,  look  ye,  mistress,*'  says  he ;  "  I  won't 
be  out  of  reason  with  you  then ;  if  I  oarry  you 
to  Colchester,  it  will  be  worth  five  thilUogs  for 
myself  and  my  horse,  for  I  diall  hardly  cfmie 
back  to-night." 

In  short,  I  hired  the  honest  man  and  his  horee: 
but  when  we  came  to  a  town  up<m  the  road,  (1 
do  not  remember  the  name  of  it,  but  it  stands 
upon  a  river,)  1  pretended  myself  very  iU ;  but  if 
he  would  stay  there  with  me  because  I  was  a 
stranger,  I  would  pay  him  for  himscdf  and  his 
horse  with  all  my  heart.  This  I  did  becausa  I 
knew  the  Dutch  gentlemen  and  their  servanta 
would  be  upon  the  road  that  day,  either  in  the 
stage- coaches  or  riding  post,  and  I  did  not  know 
but  the  drunken  fellow,  or  somebody  else  thai 
might  have  seen  me  at  Harwich,  might  see  me 
again ;  and  so  I  thought  that  in  one  day*s  stop 
they  would  be  all  gone  by. 

We  lay  all  that  night  there,  and  the  nest 
morning  it  was  not  very  early  when  I  set  out,  to 
that  it  was  near  ten  o'clock  by  the  time  I  got  to 
Colchester.  It  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that 
I  saw  the  town  where  1  had  spent  so  many  plea- 
sant days,  and  I  made  many  inquiries  after  the 
good  old  friends  I  had  once  had  there,  but  cookl 
make  little  out :  they  were  all  dead  or  removed. 
The  young  ladies  had  been  all  married  or  gone  to 
London ;  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  old  lady 
that  hod  been  my  early  benefactress,  all  dead ; 
and,  which  troubled  me  most,  the  young  gentlo* 
man,  my  first  lover,  and  afterwards  my  brother- 
in-law,  was  dead;  but  two  sons,  men  grows, 
were  left  of  him,  but  they  too  were  transplanted 
to  London. 

1  dismissed  my  old  man  here,  and  stayed  in- 
cognito for  three  or  four  days  in  Colchester,  and 
then  took  a  passage  in  a  waggon,  becaose  I 
would  not  venture  being  seen  in  the  Harwich 
coaches;  but  I  need  not  have  used  so  much 
caution,  for  there  was  nobody  in  Harwich  but  the 
woman  of  the  house  could  have  known  me  :  nor 
was  it  rational  to  ^hink  that  she,  who  saw*  me 
but  onoc,  and  that  by  candle-light,  should  have 
ever  discovered  me. 

I  was  now  returned  to  London,  and  though  by 
the  accident  of  my  last  adventure  J  §ot  some- 
thing considerable,  yet  I  was  not  fond  of  any 
more  country  rambles :  nor  should  I  have  ven- 
tured abroad  again  if  1  had  carried  the  trade  on 
to  the  end  of  my  days.  I  gave  my  governess  a 
history  of  my  travels ;  she  liked  the  Harwich 
journey  well  enough,  and  in  discussing  of  these 
things  between  ourselves  she  observed,  that  a 
thief  being  a  creature  that  watches  the  advan- 
tages of  other  people's  mistakes,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  to  one  that  is  vigilant  and  industrious 
many  opportunities  must  Imppen,  and  therefore 
she  thought  tliat  one  so  exquisitely  keen  in  the 
trade  as  I  was  would  scarce  fail  of  something 
wherever  I  went. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  branch  of  my  Btory. 
if  duly  considered,  may  be  useful  to  honest  peo- 
ple, and  afford  a  due  caution  to  people  of  soma 
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mrt  «r  othBi^  to  goatd  •gainst  the  like  sarftritea, 
and  to  have  th&  eyea  aboat  then  when  thej 
bmr«  to  do  with  aUnm^ars  of  any  kiad,  far  tis 
very  aeMoia  tkiat  aoma  snare  or  other  la  not  m 
ibeur  waj.  Tha  moral,  indeed,  of  all  my  history, 
ia  left  to  be  gathered  by  the  aeoaes  and  jadgmest 
N{f  of  the  reader.  I  am  not  qualified  to  preach  to 
tfaein ;  fet  the  eiperienee  of  one  creature  oom- 
pletcly  wicked,  and  eompleteiy  miaerable,  be  a 
atofehoDso  of  Qsefol  warning  to  thme  that  read. 

I  am  drawing  now  towiuxU  a  new  variety  of 
the  seeaes  of  life.  Upon  my  return,  being  hard- 
eoed  by  a  long  race  of  crime  and  soccesa  unpa- 
loUoled,  at  least  in  the  reach  of  my  own  know, 
ladgo,  i  had,  as  I  have  sakl,  no  thoughta  of  laying 
down  a  tnide  wkueh,  if  I  was  to  judge  by  the 
example  of  others,  must,  howeveri  end  at  last  in 
iniaery  and  sorrow. 

Jt  waa  on  the  Christmas  day  following,  in  the 
oveniiw,  that,  to  finish  a  long  train  of  wicked- 
iiaaa»  I  went  abroad  to  see  what  might  oflPer  in 
my  wvft  when,  goii^  by  a  working  silversmithls 
ia  Fostsr  lane,  I  saw  a  tempting  bait  indeed,  and 
not  to  be  resisted  by  ooe  of  my  occupation ;  for 
the  shop  had  nobody  in  it  that  I  could  seey  and  a 
gfoat  deal  of  loose  plate  lay  in  the  window,  and 
ai  the  asot  of  the  saan  who  osoally,  as  I  supposed, 
worked  at  one  side  of  the  shop. 

I  went  boldly  in,  and  waa  Just  going  to  lay  my 
hand  open  a  piece  of  plate,  and  might  have  done 
it  and  eanM  it  dear  off,  Ibr  any  care  that  the 
men  who  bolooged  to  the  shop  had  taken  of  it; 
but  an  ofHoioiis  fellow  In  a  hoose,  not  a  shop,  on 
tlw  other  side  of  the  way,  seeing  sae  go  in,  and 
obaerving  that  there  waa  nobodv  in  the  shop, 
comes  ranning  over  the  street  and  into  the  shop, 
and  wittaoot  Mfciag  me  what  1  was,  or  who,  seiies 
opon  me  and  cnes  out  Ibr  the  people  of  the 


I  had  not,  as  I  said  above,  touched  anything 
in  the  ahop»  and  seeing  a  glimpse  of  somebody 
mnniqg  over  to  the  shop,  I  had  so  much  presence 
ef  mind  aa  to  knock  very  hard  with  mv  foot  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  and  waa  just  calling  out 
too,  when  the  Mlow  hdd  hands  on  me. 

However,  aa  1  had  always  most  courwe  when 
i  %ras  most  hi  danger,  so  when  the  fellow  laid 
bands  on  me,  I  stood  very  high  upon  it  that  I 
cnno  in  to  bov  half  a  dosen  of  sOver  spoons*  and 
to  my  good  nrtnne  it  watf  a  sUversmith's  that 
soUt  i^ate  aa  well  as  worked  plate  ibr  other  shops. 
The  fellow  laughed  at  that  part,  and  put  such  a 
vrioo  npon  the  service  that  he  had  done  his 
nelghhoiir,  that  he  would  have  it  be  that  I  came 
not  to  buy,  hot  to  steal;  and  raishig  a  great 
crowd,  I  saM  to  the  master  of  the  shop,  who  by 
thie  time  waa  fetched  home  from  some  neigh- 
bonring  place,  that  It,  was  in  vain  to  make  a 
nolae,  and  enter  into  ti^  there  of  the  case.  The 
IbBow  had  insisted  that  I  came  to  steal,  and  he 
sanet  prove  it,  and  1  desired  we  might  go  before 
a  magistrate  without  any  more  words ;  for  I  be- 
gan to  see  T  should  be  too  hard  for  the  man  that 
had  scited  me.  The  master  and  mistress  of  the 
iiiop  were  really  net  so  violent  as  the  man  from 
t'other  side  of  the  way ;  and  the  man  said,  **  Mis- 
trees,  you  might  come  Into  the  shop  with  a  good 
denga  for  aught  I  know,  but  it  seemed  a  dan- 
gcvoaa  thing  for  you  to  come  into  such  a  shop  as 
mkm  is  WMn  yon  see  nobody  there,  and  I  can- 


not  do  so  Httle  jostioe  to  my  neighbourt  who  wso 
so  kind  to  me,  as  not  to  acknowledge  he  had 
reason  on  liis  side ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  I  do 
not  find  you  attempted  to  take  anything,  and  I 
r^dly  know  not  what  to  do  in  it."  I  pressed 
him  to  go  before  a  magistrate  with  me,  and  if 
anything  could  be  proved  on  roe  that  was  like  a 
design  S[  robbery,  I  should  wiUingly  submit,  but 
if  not,  I  expected  reparation. 

Just  while  we  were  in  this  debate,  and  a  crowd 
of  people  gathered  about  the  door,  came  by  Sir 
T.  B.,  an  alderman  of  the  city  and  justice  of  the 
peaccy  and  the  goldsmith  hearing  of  it,  goes  out, 
and  entreated  )Sb  worship  to  come  In  and  decide 
the  case. 

Give  the  goldsmith  hia  due,  he  told  his  story 
with  a  great  deal  of  justice  and  moderation,  and 
the  fellow  that  had  come  over  and  seised  upon 
me,  told  his  with  as  modi  heat  and  foolish  pas- 
sion, which  did  me  good  still,  rather  than  harm. 

It  came  then  to  my  turn  to  speak,  and  1  told 
his  worship  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  London, 
bemg  newly  come  out  of  the  north,  that  1  lodged 
in  such  a  place,  that  I  waa  passing  this  street, 
and  went  into  the  goldsmith's  shop  to  buy  half  a 
doaen  of  spoens  (by  good  luck  I  had  an  old  silver 
spoon  in  my  pocket,  whic^  I  pnUed  out),  and  told 
him  I  had  carried  that  spoon  to  match  it  with 
half  a  dozen  of  new  one%  that  they  might  match 
some  I  had  in  the  country. 

Tliai  seeing  nobody  in  the  shop,  I  knocked 
with  my  ibot  very  hard  to  make  the  people  hear, 
and  had  also  eslUed  alood  with  my  voice.  'Tis 
true,  there  waa  looee  plate  in  the  shop,  but  that 
nobody  eould  say  I  tiad  touched  any  of  it,  or 
gone  near  it ;  that  a  fellow  caaae  running  into 
the  shop  out  of  the  street,  and  laid  hands  on  me 
in  a  lunous  manner,  in  the  very  moment  while  I 
waa  calling  for  the  people  in  the  house ;  tliat  if 
he  had  really  had  a  mind  t6  have  done  his  neigh- 
bour any  service,  he  should  have  stood  at  a  difr. 
tonoe,  and  silently  watched  to  see  whether  I  had 
toudied  anything  or  no,  and  then  have  clapped 
in  upon  me,  and  token  me  ia  the  laet. 

^  That  is  vary  true,"  says  Mr  Alderman,  and 
turning  to  the  fellow  that  stopped  me,  he  asked 
if  it  was  ime  that  I  knocked  with  my  foot.  He 
said,  *'  Yes,  Ihad  knecked»b«t  that  might  be  be- 
cause of  his  cooiino."— **  Nay/'  says  the  alder- 
man, taking  him  snort,  *'  now  you  contradict 
yoondl^  for  just  now  you  said  &»  was  in  the 
shop  with  her  book  to  yon,  and  did  not  see  you 
till  yon  came  upoa  her."  Now  it  was  true  that 
my  back  was  partly  to  the  street,  bnt  yet  as  my 
business  was  of  a  kmd  that  roquteod  me  to  have 
my  eyes  every  way,  so  I  really  iMid  a  glance  of 
him  running  over,  aa  I  said  before^  though  he 
did  not  perceive  it. 

After  a  full  hearing,  the  alderman  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  his  neighbour  waa  under  a  mis- 
take, and  that  I  was  innocent,  and  the  goldsmith 
acquiesced  in  it  too,  and  his  wiib,  and  so  I  was 
dismissed;  but  aa  i  waa  going  to  depart,  Mr 
Alderman  said,  **  But  iHdd,  madam,  *'  if  you  were 
designing  to  buy  spooos,  I  hope  you  will  not  let 
my  friend  here  lose  his  customer  bv  the  mistake." 
I  readily  answered,  **  No,  sir^  I'll  buy  the  spoons 
still  if  he  can  match  my  odd  spoon,  which  1 
brought  far  a  pattsm ;"  and  the  goldsmith  showed 
me  some  of  the  rery  same  fiishion ;  so  he  weighed 
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the  spooDi,  sod  they  came  to  thirty-five  shiUings ; 
so  I  pulls  out  my  purse  to  pay  him,  in  which  I 
had  near  twenty  guineas,  for  I  never  went  with- 
out such  a  sum  ahout  me,  whatever  might  hap- 
pen, and  I  found  it  of  use  at  other  times  as  well 
as  now. 

When  Mr  Alderman  saw  my  money,  he  said, 
*'  Well,  madam,  now  I  am  satisfied  you  were 
wronged,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I  moved 
that  you  should  buy  the  spoons,  and  stayed  till 
you  had  bought  them,  for  if  you  had  not  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  them,  I  should  have  suspected 
that  you  did  not  come  into  the  shop  to  buy,  for 
indeed  the  sort  of  people  who  come  upon  those 
designs  that  you  have  been  charged  with,  are 
seldom  troubled  with  much  gold  in  their  pockets, 
as  1  see  you  are.** 

I  smiled,  and  told  his  worship,  that  then  I 
owed  somethhig  of  his  favour  to  my  money,  but 
I  hoped  he  saw  reason  also  in  the  justice  he  had 
done  me  before.  He  said,  *<  Yes,  he  had,  but  this 
had  confirmed  his  opinion,  and  he  was  fully  satis- 
fied now  of  my  having  been  injured."  So  I  came 
off  with  flying  colours,  though  from  an  affair  in 
which  I  was  at  the  ver>  brink  of  destruction. 

It  was  but  three  days  after  this,  that  not  at  all 
made  cautious  by  my  former  danger,  as  I  used  to 
be,  and  still  pursuing  the  art  which  I  had  so  long 
been  employed  in,  1  ventured  into  a  house  where 
1  saw  the  doors  open,  and  furnished  myself  as  I 
thought  verily  without  being  perceived,  with  two 
pieces  of  flowered  silks,  such  as  they  call  brocad- 
ed silk,  very  rich.  It  was  not  a  mercer's  shop, 
nor  a  warehouse  of  a  meroer,  but  looked  like  a 
private  dwelling-house,  and  was,  it  seems,  inha- 
bited by  a  man  that  sold  goods  for  the  weavers  to 
the  mercers,  like  a  broker  or  factor. 

That  I  may  make  riiort  of  the  black  part  of 
this  story,  I  was  attacked  by  two  wenches  that 
came  open-mouthed  at  me  just  as  I  was  going 
out  at  the  door,  and  one  of  them  pulled  me  bock 
inlo  the  room,  while  the  other  shut  the  door 
upon  me.  I  would  have  given  them  good  words, 
but  there  was  no  room  for  it ;  two  fiery  dragons 
could  not  have  been  more  flirious  then  they  were. 
They  tore  my  clothes,  bullied  and  roared  as  if 
they  would  have  murdered  me ;  the  mistress  of 
the  house  came  nexti  and  then  the  master,  and 
all  outrageous,  for  a  while  especially. 

I  gave  the  master  very  good  words,  told  him 
the  door  was  open,  and  things  were  a  temptation 
to  me,  that  I  was  poor  and  distressed,  and  po- 
verty was  what  many  could  not  resist,  and  begged 
him  with  tears  to  have  pity  on  me.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  inclined  to  have  let  me  go,  and  had  almost 
persuaded  her  husband  to  it  lUso,  but  the  saucy 
wenches  were  run  even  before  they  were  sent ; 
and  had  fetched  a  constable,  and  then  the  master 
said  he  could  not  go  back,  I  must  go  before  a 
justice,  and  answered  bis  wife  that  he  might 
come  into  trouble  himself  if  he  should  let  me  go. 
The  sight  of  the  constable,  indeed,  struck  me 
with  terror,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk 
Into  the  ground.  I  fell  into  faintiugs,  and  indeed 
the  people  themselves  thought  I  would  have  died; 
when  the  woman  arg^d  again  for  me,  and  en- 
treated  her  ■  husband,  seeing  they  had  lost  no- 
thing, to  let  me  go.  I  offered  him  to  pay  for  the 
two  pieces,  whatever  the  value  was,  though  I  had 


not  got  them,  and  aiguod  that  as  he  bad  his 
goods,  and  had  really  lost  nothiiv,  it  wonU  be 
cruel  to  pursue  me  to  death,  and  have  my  blood 
for  the  bare  attempt  of  taking  them.     I  put  the 
constable  in  mind  that  I  broke  no  doors,  nor  car- 
ried any  thing  away ;  and  when  I  came  to  the 
justice,  and  pleaded  there  that  I  had  neither  bro^ 
ken  anything  to  get  in,  nor  carried  anything  oot, 
the  justice  was  inclined  to  have  released  me ; 
but  the  first  saucy  jade  that  stopped  me,  alBnii. 
ing  that  I  was  gomg  out  with  the  goods,  but  that 
she  stopped  me,  and  pulled  me  back  as  I  was 
upon  the  threshold,  the  justice  upon  that  point 
committed  me,  and  I  was  carried  to  Newgate. 
That  horrid  place !     My  vemr  bk>od  diills  at  the 
mention  of  its  name ;  the  place  where  so  many 
of  my  oomrades  had  been  locked  up,  and  from 
whence  they  went  to  the  fiital  tree  s  the  place 
where  my  mother  suffered  so  deeply ;  where  I 
was  brought  into  the  world,  and  from  whence  i 
expected  no  redemption   but    by  an  infamoas 
death  :  to  conclude,  the  place  that  had  so  long 
expected  me,  and  which  with  so  much  art  and 
success  I  had  so  long  avoided. 

1  was  now  fixed  indeed.  It  Is  impossible  to 
describe  the  terror  of  my  mind  when  I  was  first 
brought  in,  and  when  I  looked  round  upon  all 
the  horrors  of  that  dismal  place.  I  looked  on 
myself  as  lost,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  think  of 
but  of  going  out  of  the  worid,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  infamy ;  the  hellish  noise,  the  roaring, 
swearing,  and  clamoiu*,  the  stench  and  nastiness, 
and  all  the  dreadful  crowd  of  afflicting  thii^ 
that  I  saw  there,  joined  together  to  xakke  the 
place  seem  an  emblem  of  hell  itself,  and  a  kiml 
of  an  entrance  into  it. 

Now  I  reproached  myself  with  the  many  hints 
I  had  had,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  from  my 
own  reason,  from  the  sense  of  my  good  cireum- 
stances,  and  of  the  many  dangers  I  had  escaped, 
to  leave  off  while  I  was  well,  and  how  I  had  with- 
stood them  all,  and  hardened  my  thoughts  against 
all  fear.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  hurried  on 
by  an  inevitable  and  unseen  fate  to  this  day  of 
misery,  and  that  now  I  was  to  expiate  all  my 
offences  at  the  gallows,  that  I  was  now  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  justice  with  my  blood,  and  that  I  was 
come  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  and  of  my 
wickedness  together.  These  things  poured  them- 
selves in  upon  my  thoughts  in  a  oonftised  manner, 
and  left  me  overwhelmed  wiUi  melancholy  and 
despair. 

Then  I  repented  heartOy  of  all  my  life  past, 
but  that  repentance  yielded  me  no  satisfaction, 
no  peace,  no  not  in  the  least;  because  as  I  said 
to  myself,  it  was  repenting  after  the  power  of 
farther  sinning  was  taken  away.  I  seemed  not 
to  mourn  that  I  had  committed  such  crimes,  and 
for  the  fact  as  it  was  an  offence  against  God  and 
my  neighbour,  but  I  mourned  that  I  was  to  be 
punished  for  it.  I  was  a  penitent,  as  I  thought, 
not  that  I  had  sinned,  but  that  I  was  to  suiier, 
and  this  took  away  all  the  comfort,  and  even  the 
hope  of  my  repentance  in  my  own  thoughts. 

I  got  no  sleep  for  several  nights  or  days  after 
I  came  into  that  wretched  place,  and  glad  1  woqM 
have  been  for  some  time  to  have  died  there, 
though  I  did  not  consider  dying  as  it  ought  to  be 
considered  neither.  Indeed  nothing  could  be 
filled  with  more  horror  to  my  imagmatioQ  thaa 


tlM  eonpaay  that  was  there.  O  t  if  I  had  been 
Bent  to  any  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  New- 
gate,  I  ihoiud  have  thowhl  myself  happy. 

In  the  next  place,  how  did  the  hardened 
wyefashes  that  were  there  before  me  triumph  over 
mmt  ''What!  Bfrs  Flanders  come  to  Newgate 
athtft?"  "  What  iMrs  Mary,  Mrs  Molly !"  and 
after  that  plab  **  MoU  Flandersl"  Tbevthooght 
the  derfl  bad  helped  me,  they  said,  that  I  had 
ntgaed  so  long ;  tner  expected  me  there  many 
yean  ago,  and  was  I  come  at  last  ?  Then  they 
mmled  me  with  my  dejections,  welcomed  me  to 
ttie  place,  wished  me  joy,  bid  me  have  a  good 
hearty  not  to  be  cast  down ;  things  might  not  be 
so  bad  as  I  feared,  and  the  like ;  then  called  for 
hraody,  and  drank  to  me ;  bnt  pat  it  all  up  to 
my  score,  for  they  told  me  I  was  but  just  come 
to  the  oc^ege,  as  they  called  it,  and  sure  I  had 
money  in  my  pocket,  though  they  had  none. 

1  Mked  one  of  this  crew  how  long  she  had 
been  there?  She  said  four  months.  I  asked 
her  how  the  place  looked  to  her  when  slie  first 
came  into  it? — *«Jost  as  it  did  now  to  me,**  says 
she,  "dreadfol  and  IHghtful;  that  she  thought 
she  was  in  hell,  and  believes  so  still ;"  adds  she, 
'*  hot  it  is  natural  to  me  now,  I  don't  disturb 
myself  abont  it" — **!  suppose,"  says  I,  "yon 
are  hi  no  danger  of  what  is  to  follow.  **—**  Nay," 
aayi  she,  **  for  you  are  mistaken  there  I  assure 
TOO,  for  I  am  under  sentence,  only  I  pleaded  my 
bdly;  but  I  am  no  more  with  child  than  the  judge 
that  tried  me,  and  I  expect  to  be  called  down 


This  calling  down  is  calling  down  to  their 
fonner  judgment,  when  a  woman  has  been  re- 
spited for  her  belly,  but  proves  not  to  be  with 
aiBd,  or  if  she  has  been  with  child,  and  has  been 
brooght  to  bed. 

**  Well,"  says  I,  "  and  are  you  thus  easy  ?"_ 

**  Ay,"  says  she ;  **  I  cannot  help  myself;  what 

algnmes  being  sad?    If  I  am  hanged  there's  an 

end  of  me,"  says  she,  and  away  she  turns  dancing, 

and  sings  as  she  goes,  the  following  piece  of  New. 

gate  wit : 

««If  I  flwiagby  tke  itrinr, 
I  ihatt  laear  the  beU  ring.* 

And  then  there's  an  end  to  poor  Jenny." 

I  mention  this  because  it  would  be  worth  the 
observation  of  any  prisoner  who  shall  hereafter 
CiU  into  the  same  ndsfortune.  and  come  to  that 
dreadful  place  (Newgate),  how  time,  necessity, 
and  conversfaig  with  the  wretches  that  are  there, 
famiWarises  the  place  to  them ;  how  at  last  they 
beooane  reconciled  to  that  which  at  first  was  the 
greatest  dread  upon  their  spirits  In  the  world, 
and  are  as  impndently  cheerful  and  merry  in  their 
misery  as  they  were  when  out  of  it 

I  cannot  say,  as  some  do,  this  devil  Is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted ;  for  indeed  no  colours  can 
represent  the  nlace  to  the  life,  nor  any  soul  con- 
emve  aright  of  it  but  those  who  have  been  suf- 
forers  there.  Bnt  how  hell  should  become  by 
degrees  so  natural,  and  not  only  tolerable,  but 
even  agreeable,  is  a  thing  unhitelligible  but  by 
those  who  liave  experienced  it  as  I  have. 

The  same  night  that  I  was  sent  to  Newgate, 
I  sent  the  news*of  it  to  my  old  governess,  who 
'  at  it,  you  may  be  sure,  and  spent 


•  The  btO  at  Vt  Sepokkn't,  which  tdb  apon  execu. 
thus  day. 


the  night  almost  as  ill  out  of  Newgate  aa  I  did 
in  it 

The  next  morning  she  came  to  see  me,  she  did 
what  she  could  to  comfort  me,  but  she  saw  that 
was  to  no  purpose.  However,  as  she  said,  to 
sink  under  the  weight  was  but  to  increase  the 
weight  She  immediately  applied  herself  to  all 
the  proper  methods  to  prevent  the  efiects  of  it, 
which  we  feared  ;  and  first  she  found  out  tlie 
two  fiery  jades  that  had  surprised  me.  She 
tampered  with  them,  persuaded  them,  offered  them 
money,  and,  in  a  word,  tried  all  imaginable  ways 
to  prevent  a  prosecution.  She  offered  one  of  the 
wenches  one  hundred  pounds  to  get  away  from 
her  mistress  and  not  to  appear  against  me ;  but 
she  was  resolute,  that  though  she  was  but  a 
servant  maid  at  three  pounds  a  year  wa^^es  or 
thereabouts,  she  refused  it,  and  would  have  re- 
fused it,  as  my  governess  said  she  believed,  if 
she  had  offered  her  five  hundred  pounds.  Then 
she  attacked  the  other  maid ;  she  was  not  so  hard- 
hearted in  appearance  as  the  other,  and  some- 
times seemed  inclined  to  be  merciful ;  but  the 
first  wench  kept  her  up  and  changed  her  mind, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  let  my  governess  talk 
with  lier,  but  threatened  to  have  her  up  for  tam- 
pering with  the  evidence. 

Then  she  applied  to  the  master,  that  is  to  say, 
the  man  whose  goods  had  been  stolen,  and  par- 
ticularly to  his  wife,  who,  as  I  told  you,  was  in* 
clined  at  first  to  have  some  compassion  for  me. 
She  found  the  woman  the  same  still ;  but  the 
man  alleged  he  was  bound  by  the  justice  that 
committed  me  to  prosecute,  and  that  he  should 
forfeit  his  recognisance. 

My  governess  offered  to  find  friends  that 
should  get  his  recognisances  off  the  file,  as  they 
call  it^  and  that  he  should  not  suffer;  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  convince  him  that  could  be  done, 
or  that  he  could  be  safe  any  way  in  the  world 
but  by  appearing  against  me.  So  I  was  to  have 
three  witnesses  of  the  fact  against  me,  the  master 
and  his  two  maids ;  that  is  to  say,  1  was  as  cer- 
tain  to  be  cast  for  my  life  as  I  was  certain  that 
I  wu  alive,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think  of  dying  and  prepare  for  it  I  had  but  a 
sad  foundation  to  build  upon,  as  I  said  before, 
for  all  my  repentance  appeared  to  me  to  be  only 
the  effect  of  my  fear  of  death,  not  a  sincere 
regret  for  the  wicked  life  that  I  had  lived,  and 
which  had  brought  this  misery  upon  me,  or  for 
the  offending  my  creator,  who  was  now  suddenly 
to  be  my  jw^. 

I  lived  many  days  here  under  the  utmost  hor- 
ror of  souL  I  had  death  as  it  were  in  view, 
and  thought  of  nothing  night  and  day  but  of 
gibbets  and  halters,  evil  spirits  and  devils.  It  is 
not  to  be  expressed  by  words  how  I  was  ha- 
rassed, between  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of 
death  and  the  terror  of  m^  conscience  reproach- 
uig  me  with  my  past  horrible  life. 

The  ordinary  of  Newgate  came  to  me,  and 
talked  a  little  in  his  way,  but  all  his  divinity  ran 
upon  confessing  my  crime,  as  he  called  it  (though 
he  knew  not  what  I  was  in  for),  making  a  futt 
discovery  and  the  like,  without  which  he  told  me 
God  would  never  forgive  me ;  and  he  said  so 
little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  had  no  manner  of 
consolation  frOtti  him.  And  then  to  observe  the 
poor  creature  preaching  confession  and  repent* 
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an  re  to  me  !n  the  morning,  and  find  him  dnink 
with  brandv  and  spirits  by  noon.  This  had  some- 
thin:?  in  it  so  shocking,  that  I  began  to  nauseate 
tlic  man  more  than  his  work,  and  his  work  too 
by  deprrees  for  the  sake  of  the  man,  so  that  I 
desired  him  to  trouble  me  no  more. 

1  know  not  how  It  was,  but  by  the  indefatigable 
npplicntion  of  my  diligent  governess,  I  had  no ; 
bill  preferred  against  me  the  first  sessions,  I  mean  ' 
to  the  grand  jury  at  Guildhall ;  so  I  had  another 
month  or  five  weeks  before  me,  and  without 
doubt  this  ought  to  have  been  accepted  by  me 
as  so  much  time  given  me  for  reflection  upon 
what  was  past,  and  preparation  tor  what  was  to 
come ;  or,  in  a  word,  I]ought  to  have  esteemed  it 
as  a  space  given  me  for  repentance,  and  have 
employed  it  as  such  ;  but  it  was  not  in  me ;  1  was 
sot-ry,*as  before,  for  b«lng  In  Newgate,  but  had 
very  few  signs  of  repentance  about  me. 

On  the  contrary,  like  the  waters  in  the  hollows 
of  the  mountains,  which  petrify  and  turn  into 
stone  whatever  they  are  suffered  to  drop  upon, 
80  the  continual  conversing  with  such  a  crew  of 
hell-hounds  had  the  same  common  operation 
upon  me  as  upon  other  people.  I  degenerated 
into  stone  ;  I  turned  first  stupid  and  senseless, 
and  then  brutish  and  thoughtless,  and,  at  last, 
raving  mad  as  any  of  them  were.  In  short,  I 
became  as  naturally  pleased  and  e«sy  with  the 
place  as  if.  Indeed,  I  had  been  bred  up  all  my 
life-time  there. 

It  is  scarce  possible  to  hnagine  that  our  na- 
tures should  be  capable  of  so  much  dcgeneraey 
as  to  make  that  pleasant  and  agreeable  that  in  it- 
self is  the  most  complete  misery.  Here  was  a  cir- 
cumstance that  I  tnink  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
mention  a  worse.  I  was  as  exquisitely  miserable 
as  !t  were  possible  ibr  any  one  to  6e  that  had 
Mfe,  and  health,  and  moaar  to  help  them,  as 
I  had. 

I  had  a  weight  of  guilt  upon  ne  enough  to 
sink  any  creature  who  had  tne  least  power  of 
reflection  left,  and  had  any  sense  upon  them  of 
the  liappiness  of  this  life,  or  the  misery  of  another. 
I  had  at  first  some  remorse  indeed,  bat  no  repent- 
ince  ;  I  had  now  neither  remorse  or  repentance ; 
I  had  a  crime  charged  on  me,  the  punishment  of 
which  was  death  by  our  law ;  the  proof  so  evi- 
dent  that  there  was  no  room  for  me  so  much  as 
to  plead  not  guilty.  I  bad  the  name  of  an  old 
offender,  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
death  in  a  few  weeks*  time;  neither  bad  I  myself 
any  thoughts  of  escaping,  and  yet  a  strange 
lethargy  of  soul  possessed  me.  I  had  no  trouble,  no 
apprehensions,  no  sorrow  about  me ;  the  first  sur- 
prise was  gone ;  I  was,  Imay  well  sayl  know  not 
now ;  my  senses,  my  reason,  nay,  my  conscience 
were  all  asleep;  my  course  of  Kfe  for  forty  years 
had  been  a  horrid  complication  of  wickedness ; 
whoredom  and  adultery,  incest,  lyhig,  theft ;  and, 
in  a  word,  everything  bnt  murder  and  treason  had 
boon  my  practice  since  the  age  of  eighteen,  or 
thereabouts,  to  threescore  ;  and  now  I  was  in- 
gulphed  in  the  misery  of  punbhment,  and  had  an 
infamous  death  just  at  the  door,  and  yet  I  had  no  , 
<:ensc  of  my  condition,  no  thoughts  of  heaven  or 
hell,  at  least  that  went  any  farther  than  a  bare 
flying  touch,  like  the  stitch  or  pain  that  gives  a 
hint  and  goes  off;  I  neither  had  the  heart  to  ask  I 
God*s  mercy  or  indeed  to  think  of  it,  and  in  this ' 
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I  think  I  have  given  a  briaf  dmatiptin  ef  ftlM 
oompletest  misery  on  earth. 

All  my  terrifying  thooghtt  wvra  past*  the  hoiw 
rors  of  the  place  were  become  Aunillar,  aad  I  feH 
no  more  uneasinesses  at  the  nolle  aad  HaaMW 
of  the  prison  than  they  did  who  made  that 
noise  ;  in  a  word,  I  waa  beoMBe  a  mere  Now* 
gate-bird,  as  wicked  and  as  outraftow  aa  any  af 
them ;  nay,  I  scarce  retained  tha  habit  aad  eoa* 
tom  of  good  breeding  and  manaart,  wWeli  aH 
along  till  now  ran  through  my  aonvarsdioa  %  m 
thorough  a  degeneracy  possened  ne,  i  waa  a* 
more  the  same  thing  that  I  had  baan  than  If  1 
had  never  been  otherwise  thao  what  I  was  utm. 

In  the  middle  of  this  haadenad  paK  of  mf  liii 
I  had  another  sudden  surpriso,  wUch  aalM  ■• 
back  a  little  to  that  thing  cdlad  lormw,  ^rtUk 
indeed  I  began  to  be  past  the  seiiae  of  bafcrob 
They  told  me  one  night  that  iktm  waa  bwm|N 
into  the  prison  late  the  night  bafota  tluraa  bifb- 
waymen,  who  had  oommittad  a  robbary  aoaia* 
where  on  the  road  to  Windsor  (Homislosr  Uaalky 
I  think  it  was),  and  were  pursued  to  UaMilpa 
by  the  country,  and  were  takes  thara  all«  a  gal* 
lant  resistance,  in  which  I  know  not  Imw 
of  the  country  people  were  wonndad,  and 
kUled. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  wa 
were  all  desirous  enough  to  tea  tbeia  binva 
topping  gentlemen,  that  ware  talkai  npto  bn 
as  their  fellows  had  not  been  known,  and 
dally  because  it  was  said  they  would  In 
morning  be  removed  into  the  press-yard, 
given  money  to  the  head  master  of  tha  priaon  to 
be  allowed  the  liberty  of  that  better  part  of  tlM 
prison.  So  we  that  were  women  pkoad  onraalvaa 
in  the  way  that  we  would  be  rare  to  lae  them ;  hmk 
nothing  could  equal  the  amazement  and 
I  was  in,  when  the  very  first  man  that 
I  knew  to  be  mv  Lancadiire  hosband,  the 
who  lived  so  well  at  Danstable,  and  tha 
I  afterwards  saw  at  Brickfll,  when  I  ivna 
to  my  hist  husband,  as  has  bean  rsktad. 

f  was  struck  dumb  at  the  sight, 
neither  what  to  say  or  what  to  d^  He  did  not 
know  me,  and  that  was  all  the  present  relief  I  had. 
I  quitted  my  company,  and  ratlrad  at  nMch  ns 
that  dreadful  place  suflfers  anybody  la  rattra^  and 
cried  vehemently  for  a  great  wUla.  ** 
creatQre  that  I  am,"  said  I;  **  1 
people  have  I  made  mnerabla  1  how  vamf 
perato  wretches  have  I  sent  to  tha  devil  T* 
gentleman's  misfortunes  i  placed  al  to  n^ 
account.  He  had  told  me  at  CJaiiln  m 
ruined  by  that  mateh,  and  that  his  fortn 
made  desperate  on  that  aceonnt;  for  that, 
thinking  I  had  been  a  fortane,  he  was  mn  inta 
debt  more  than  he  was  able  to  pay,  and  that  be 
knew  not  what  course  to  take  ;  that  ha  wwnM  go 
into  the  army  and  carry  a  moskat,  or  hay  a 
horse  and  take  a  tour,  as  ha  eaOad  it ;  and 
though  I  never  told  him  that  I  waa  a  forlnne. 
and  so  did  not  actually  deceive  him  m^rarii;  yet 
I  did  encourage  the  having  it  thoogiitmt  i 
so,  and  by  that  meaaa  I  was  tlM 
nally  of  his  mischiel 

The  surprise  of  this  thing  mkf 
into  my  thoughts,  and  gave  ma  slrenger 
tioQs  than  all  that  had  befaUea 
I  grieved  day  and  night  for  him,  and  the 
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flMit  they  told  ne  he  wu  the  captain  of  the  i?ang, 
and  that  he  had  committed  so  many  robberies 
that  Hind  or  Whftney,  or  the  Golden  Farmer, 
were  fools  to  htm;  that  he  wonld  surely  be 
banged  if  there  were  no  more  men  left  in  the 
e^ontry  he  was  borti  in,  and  that  there  would  be 
abnodanee  of  people  come  in  against  him. 

I  wa9  OTerwheWd  with  grief  for  him ;  my 
own  case  gave  me  no  disturbance  compared  to 
thia,  and  1  loaded  myself  with  reproaches  on  his 
aecount.  I  bewailed  his  misfortunes,  and  the 
rain  he  was  now  come  to,  at  such  a  rate,  that  I 
relished  nothing  now  as  I  did  before,  and  the 
Ar^  reflections  I  made  upon  the  horrid,  detes- 
table life  I  had  lived  began  to  return  upon  me ; 
and  as  these  things  returned,  my  abhorrence  of 
the  place  I  was  in,  and  of  the  way  of  living  in  it, 
returned  also ;  in  a  word,  I  was  perfectly  changed, 
and  became  another  body. 

While  I  was  nnder  these  influences  of  sorrow 
for  him  came  notice  to  me  that  the  next  sessions 
approaching  there  would  be  a  bill  preferred  to 
the  grand  jury  against  me,  and  that  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  tried  for  my  life  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
My  temper  was  touched  before ;  the  hardened 
wretched  boldness  of  spirit  which  I  had  acquired 
hi  the  prison  abated,  and  conscious  guilt  began 
to  flow  in  upon  my  mind.  In  short,  I  began  to 
think  (and  to  think,  indeed,  is  one  real  advance 
from  hell  to  heaven)  all  that  hardened  state  and 
temper  of  soul,  which  I  have  said  so  much  of  be- 
fore, is  but  a  deprivation  of  thought ;  he  that  is 
restored  to  his  power  of  thinking,  is  restored  to 
himself. 

Aa  soon  as  I  began,  I  say,  to  think,  the  first 
iMng  that  oecurred  to  me  broke  out  thus: 
**  Lord !  what  wifl  become  of  me  ^-  I  shall  cer- 
tainly die  I  I  shall  be  cast  to  be  sure,  and  there  is 
nothing  beyond  that  but  death !  I  have  no 
fHends !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  be  certainly  cast ! 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !  what  will  become 
of  me?**  This  was  a  sad  thought,  you  will  say, 
to  be  the  first,  after  so  long  time  that  had  started 
hrto  my  soul  of  that  kind,  and  yet  even  this  was 
nothing  but  fright  at  what  was  to  come ;  there 
was  not  a  woid  of  sincere  repentance  in  it  all. 
However,  I  was  indeed  dreadfully  dejected,  and 
dJaconsdate  to  the  last  degree ;  and  as  I  had  no 
firiend  in  the  worid  to  communicate  my  distressed 
thoughts  to,  it  lay  so  heavy  upon  me,  that  it 
threw  me  into  fits  and  swoonings  several  times  a 
day.  I  sent  for  my  old  governess,  and  she,  give 
her  her  dne,  acted  the  part  of  a  true  friend.  She 
left  me  no  stone  nntumed-  to  pervert  the  grand 
jurv ;  finding  out  one  or  two  of  the  jurymen, 
talkfiig  with  them,  and  endeavoured  to  possess 
them  with  favourable  dispositions,  on  account 
that  nothing  was  taken  away,  and  no  house 
broken,  &c. ;  but  all  would  not  do — they  were 
overruled  by  the  rest.  The  two  wenches  swore 
home  to  the  fact,  and  the  jnrv  found  the  bill 
against  me  fbr  robbery  and  house-breaking  ; 
that  Is,  fbr  fblony  and  burglary. 

I  sunk  down  when  they  brought  me  news  of 
ft,  and  after  I  came  to  myself  again,  I  thought  1 
should  have  died  with  the  weight  of  it  My 
governess  acted  a  true  mother  to  me ;  she  pitied 
ne,  she  cried  with  me,  and  fbr  me ;  but  she  could 
not  help  me ;  and  to  add  to  the  terror  of  it,  it 
was  tlie  discourse  all  over  the  house  that  I 


should  die  fbr  it;  I  could  hear  them  talk  it 
among  themselves  very  often,  and  see  them  shoke 
their  heads,  and  say  they  were  sorry  fbr  it,  and 
the  like,  as  is  usual  in  the  place ;  but  stlil  nobody 
came  to  tell  me  their  thoughts;  till  at  last  one 
of  the  keepers  came  to  me  privately,  and  said 
with  a  sigh,  "  Well,  Mrs  Flanders,  you  will  be 
tried  on  Friday  (this  was  on  Wednesday);  what 
do  vou  intend  to  do  ?" 

if  turned  as  white  as  a  clout,  and  said,  "  God 
knows  what  I  shall  do,  for  my  part  I  know  not 
what  to  do." 

"  Why,"  says  he,  **  I  will  not  flatter  you  ;  I 
would  have  you  prepare  for  death,  for  t  doubt 
not  you  will  be  cast,  and  as  they  sav  you  are  an 
old  offender,  I  doubt  not  you  will  find  but  little 
mercy.  They  say,"  added  he,  "  your  case  is  very 
plain,  and  that  the  witnesses  swear  so  home 
against  you,  there  will  be  no  standing  it." 

This  was  a  stab  into  the  very  vitals  of  one 
nnder  such  a  burthen  as  I  was  oppressed  with 
before,  and  I  could  not  speak  a  word  to  him,  good 
or  bad,  for  a  great  while ;  but  at  hut  I  burst  out 

into  tears,  and  I  said  to  him,   "  Lord  I  Mr 

what  most  I  do  ?'* 

**  Do  r  says  he ;  "  send  for  the  ordinary— send 
for  a  minister,  and  talk  with  him ;  for  indeed 
Mrs  Flanders,  unless  you  have  very  good  friends, 
you  are  no  woman  for  this  world." 

This  was  plain  dealing  Indeed,  but  it  was  very 
harsh  to  me,  at  least  I  thought  it  so.  He  left 
me  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable,  and  all 
that  night  I  lay  awake ;  and  now  I  began  to  say 
tny  prayers,  which  I  had  scarce  done  before  since 
my  last  hosband*s  death,  or  from  a  little  while 
after;  and  truly  I  may  well  call  it  sa}dng  my 
prayers,  for  I  was  in  such  a  confusion,  and  had 
such  horror  upon  my  mind,  that  though  I  cried 
and  repeated  several  times  the  ordinary  expres- 
sion of  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,"  I  never 
brought  myself  to  any  sense  of  my  being  a  mise- 
rable sinner,  as  indeed  I  was,  and  of  confessing 
my  siTis  to  God,  and  begging  pardon  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
sense  of  my  condition,  being  tried  for  my  life, 
and  being  sure  to  be  condemned,  and  then  I  was 
as  sure  to  be  executed,  and  on  this  account  I 
cried  out  all  night,  "  Lord !  what  will  become  of 
me?  Lordl  what  shall  I  do?  Lord  I  I  shall  be 
hanged  I  Lord  !  have  mercy  upon  me  1**  and  the 
like. 

My  poor  afflicted  governess  was  now  as  much 
concerned  as  I,  and  a  great  deal  more  truly 
penitent,  though  site  bad  no  prospect  of  being 
brought  to  trial  and  sentence,  not  but  that  she 
deserved  it  as  much  as  I,  nnd  so  she  said  herself; 
but  she  had  not  done  anything  herself  for  many 
years,  other  than  receiving  what  I  and  others 
stole,  and  encouraging  us  to  steal  it.  But  she 
cried  and  took  on  like  a  distracted  body,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  crying  out  that  she  was  un- 
done ;  that  she  believed  there  was  a  curse  from 
heaven  upon  her ;  that  she  should  be  damned ; 
that  she  had  been  the  destruction  of  all  her 
friends ;  that  she  had  brought  such  a  one,  and 
such  one,  and  such  one  to  the  gallows ;  and  there 
she  reckoned  up  ten  or  eleven  people,  some  of 
whom  I  have  given  an  account  of,  that  came  to 
untimely  ends ;  and  that  now  she  was  the  occa- 
sion of  my  ruin,  for  she  had  persuaded  me  to  go 


on  when  I  would  have  left  off.  I  interrupted  her 
there.  "  No,  mother,  no,"  said  I,  "  don*t  speak 
of  that,  for  you  would  have  had  me  left  off  when 
I  got  the  mercer's  money,  and  when  I  came  home 
from  Harwich,  and  I  would  not  hearken  to  you ; 
therefore  you  have  not  been  to  blame ;  it  is  I 
only  have  ruined  myself ;  I  have  brought  myself 
to  this  misery  ;**  and  thus  we  spent  many  hours 
together. 

Well,  there  was  no  remedy ;  the  prosecution 
went  on,  and  on  the  Thursday  I  was  carried 
down  to  the  sessions  house,  where  I  was 
arraigned,  as  they  called  it,  and  the  next  day  I 
was  appointed  to  be  tried.  At  the  arraignment 
I  pleaded  **  Not  guilty,*'  and  well  I  might,  for  I 
was  indicted  for  relony  and  burglary ;  that  is  for 
feloniously  stealing  two  pieces  of  brocaded  silk, 
value  forty-six  pounds,  the  goods  of  Anthony 
Johnson,  and  tor  breaking  open  his  doors; 
whereas  I  knew  very  well  that  they  could  not 
pretend  to  prove  I  had  broken  the  doors,  or  so 
much  as  lifted  up  the  latch. 

On  the  Friday  I  was  brought  to  my  trial.  I 
had  exhausted  my  spirits  with  crying  for  two  or 
three  days  before,  that  I  slept  better  the  Thurs- 
day  night  than  I  expected,  and  had  more  courage 
for  my  trial  than  indeed  I  thought  possible  for 
me  to  have. 

When  the  trial  began,  and  the  indictment  was 
read,  I  would  have  spoke,  but  they  told  me  the 
witnesses  must  be  heard  first,  and  then  I  should 
have  time  to  be  heard.  The  witnesses  were  the 
two  wenches,  a  couple  of  hard-mouthed  jades 
indeed ;  for  the  thing  was  truth  in  the  main,  yet 
they  aggravated  it  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and 
swore  I  had  the  goods  wholly  in  my  possession ; 
that  I  had  hid  them  among  my  clothes ;  that  I 
was  going  off  with  them  s  that  I  had  one  foot 
over  the  threshold  when  they  discovered  them- 
selves, and  then  I  put  the  other  over;  so  that  I 
was  quite  out  of  the  house  in  the  street  with  the 
goods  before  they  took  hold  of  me,  and  then  they 
seized  me,  and  brought  me  back  again,  and  they 
took  the  goods  upon  me.  The  fact  in  general 
was  all  true,  but  I  believe,  and  insisted  upon  it, 
that  they  stopped  me  before  I  had  set  my  foot 
clear  of  the  threshold  of  the  house ;  but  that  did 
not  argue  much,  for  certain  it  was  that  I  had 
taken  the  goods,  and  that  I  was  bringing  them 
away  if  I  had  not  been  taken. 

But  I  had  pleaded  that  I  had  stole  nothing, 
they  had  lost  nothing,  that  the  door  was  open, 
and  I  went  in,  seeing  the  goods  lie  there,  and 
with  design  to  buy.  If,  seeing  nobody  in. the 
house,  I  had  taken  any  of  them  up  in  my  hand, 
it  could  not  be  concluded  that  I  intended  to  steal 
them,  for  that  I  never  carried  them  farther  than 
the  door  to  look  on  them  with  the  better  light. 

.  The  court  would  not  allow  that  by  any  means, 
and  made  a  kind  of  jest  of  my  intending  to  buy 
the  goods,  that  being  no  shop  for  the  selling  of 
anything ;  and  as  to  carrying  them  to  the  door 
to  look  at  them,  the  maids  made  their  impudent 
mocks  upon  that,  and  spent  their  wit  upon  it 
very  much ;  told  the  court  I  had  looked  at  them 
sufficiently,  and  approved  them  vcrv  well,  for  I 
had  packed  them  up  under  my  clothes,  and  was 
a  going  off  with  them. 

In  short,  Iwas  found  guilty  of  felony,  but  acquit- 
ted of  the  burglary,  which  was  but  small  comfort 


to  me,  the  first  bringing  roe  to  «  sentence  of  death, 
and  the  last  would  have  done  no  more.  The 
next  day  I  was  carried  dk)wn  to  receive  the 
dreadful  sentence,  and  when  they  came  to  aak 
mc  what  I  had  to  say  why  sentence  shoold  not 
pass,  I  stood  mute  awhile ;  but  somebody  that 
stood  behind  me  prompted  roe  aloud  to  speak  to 
the  judges,  for  that  they  could  represent  things 
favourably  for  me.  This  encouraged  me  to 
speak,  and  I  told  them  I  had  nothing  to  say  to 
stop  the  sentence ;  but  that  I  had  much  to  say 
to  bespeak  the  mercy  of  the  court ;  that  I  h<^iod 
they  would  allow  something  in  such  a  case,  for 
the  circumstances  of  it ;  that  I  had  broken  no 
doors,  had  carried  nothing  off,  that  nobody  had 
lost  anvthing ;  that  the  person  whose  goods  they 
were  pleased  to  say  he  desired  mercy  might  be 
shown,  which  indeed  he  very  honestly  did ;  that 
at  the  worst  it  was  the  first  offence,  and  that  I 
had  never  been  before  any  court  of  justice  before ; 
and,  in  a  word,  I  spoke  with  more  courage  than 
I  thought  I  could  have  done,  and  in  such  amov- 
ing  tone,  and  though  with  tears,  yet  not  with  so 
many  tears  as  to  obstruct  my  speech,  that  I  could 
see  it  moved  others  to  tears  that  heard  me. 

The  judges  sat  grave  and  route,  gave  me  an 
easy  hearing,  and  time  to  say  all  that  I  wouhl, 
but  saying  neither  yes  nor  no  to  it,  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  death  upon  me ;  a  sentence  that 
was  to  me  like  death  itself,  which,  after  it  was 
read,  confounded  me ;  I  had  no  more  spirits  left 
in  me,  I  had  no  tongue  to  speak,  or  eyes  to  look 
up  either  to  God  or  man. 

My  poor  governess  was  utterly  disconsolate, 
and  she  that  was  my  comforter  before  wanted 
comfort  now  herself,  and  sometimes  mouminff, 
sometimes  raging,  was  as  much  out  of  hen«f 
(as  to  all  outward  appearance)  as  any  mad  wo- 
man in  Bedlam.  Nor  was  she  only  disconsolate 
as  to  me,  but  she  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
sense  of  her  own  wicked  life,  and  began  to  kxA 
back  upon  it  with  a  taste  quite  different  from 
mine,  for  she  was  penitent  to  the  highest  degree 
for  her  sins,  as  well  as  sorrowful  for  the  roiSor- 
tune;  she  sent  for  a  minister  too,  a  seriooa, 
pious,  good  man,  and  applied  herself  with  soch 
earnestness,  by  his  assistance,  to  the  work  of  a 
sincere  repentance,  that  1  believe,  and  so  did  the 
minister  too,  that  she  was  a  true  penitent,  and 
which  is  still  more,  she  was  not  only  so  for  the 
occasion,  and  at  that  juncture,  but  she  continued 
so,  as  I  was  informed,  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

It  is  rather  to  be  thought  of  than  expressed 
what  was  now  my  condition ;  1  had  nothing  be- 
fore me  but  present  death ;  and  as  I  hwi  no 
friends  to  assist  me,  or  to  stir  for  me,  1  expected 
nothinff  but  to  find  my  name  in  the  dead  war- 
rant which  was  to  come  down  for  the  execution 
the  Friday  afterwards  of  five  more  and  myself. 

In  the  meantime  my  poor  distressed  gover- 
ness sent  mc  a  minister,  who  at  her  request  fii^ 
and  at  my  own  afterwards,  came  to  visit  me.  He 
exhorted  me  seriously  to  repent  of  all  my  sins»  and 
to  dally  no  longer  with  my  soul ;  not  flattering 
myself  witli  hopes  of  life,  which,  he  said,  be  was 
informed  there  was  no  room  to  expect,  but  un- 
feignedly  to  look  up  to  God  with  my  whole  soul, 
and  to  crv  for  pardon  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  backed  his  discourses  with  proper 
quotetions  of  scripture,  encouraging  the  Kreatest 
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sinDcre  to  repent,  and  turn  from  their  evil  way, 
and  when  he  had  done,  he  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  vnth  me. 

It  was  now  that  for  the  first  time  I  felt  anv 
real  signs  of  repentance ;  I  now  began  to  look 
back  upon  my  past  life  with  abhorrence,  and 
having  a  kind  of  view  into  the  other  side  of  time, 
the  things  of  life,  as  I  believe  they  do  with  every- 
body at  snch  a  time,  began  to  look  with  a  differ- 
ent aspect,  and  quite  another  shape,  than  they 
did  before.  The  greatest  and  best  things,  the 
views  of  felicity,  the  joy,  the  griefs  of  life,  were 
quite  other  things;  and  I  had  nothing  in  my 
thought  but  what  was  so  infinitely  superior  to 
what  I  had  known  in  life,  that  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  greatest  stupidity  in  nature  to  lay  any 
weight  upon  anything,  though  the  most  valuable 
in  this  world. 

The  word  **  eternity**  represented  itself  with  all 
its  incomprehensible  additions,  and  I  had  such 
extended  notions  of  it,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
express  them.  Among  the  rest,  how  vile,  how 
gross,  how  absurd' did  every  pleasant  thine  look ; 
I  mean,  that  we  had  accounted  pleasant  before ; 
espeeiaOy  when  I  reflected  that  these  sordid  tri- 
fles were  the  things  for  which  we  forfeited  eternal 
feHcity. 

'With  these  reflections  came  in,  of  mere  course, 
severe  reproaches  of  my  own  mind  for  my 
wretdied  behaviour  in  my  past  life ;  that  I  had 
forfeited  all  hope  of  happiness  in  the  eternity  that 
I  was  just  going  to  enter  into,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  entitled  to  all  that  was  miserable,  or 
had  been  conceived  of  misery ;  and  all  this  with 
the  fr^htful  addition  of  its  behig  also  eternal 

I  am  not  capable  of  reading  lectures  of  instruc- 
tion to  anybody,  but  I  relate  this  in  the  very 
manner  in  which  things  then  appeared  to  me,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  but  infinitely  short  of  the  lively 
impressions  which  they  made  on  my  soul  at  that 
time;  indeed,  those  impressions  are  not  to  be 
explaJned  by  words,  or  if  they  are,  I  am  not  mis- 
tress of  words  enough  to  express  them.  It  must 
be  the  work  of  every  sober  reader  to  make  just 
reflections  on  them,  as  their  own  circumstances 
may  direct ;  and,  without  question,  this  is  what 
ev«ry  one,  at  some  time  or  other,  may  feel  some- 
thing of;  I  mean  a  clearer  sight  into  things  to 
oome  than  they  had  here,  and  a  dark  view  of 
their  own  conceni  in  them. 

Bot  I  go  back  to  my  own  case.  The  minister 
pressed  me  to  tell  him,  as  far  as  I  thought  con- 
venient, in  what  state  I  found  myself  as  to  the 
sigfat  I  had  of  things  beyond  life ;  he  told  me  he 
did  not  come  as  ordinary  of  the  place,  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  extort  confession  from  prisoners  for 
private  ends,  or  for  the  farther  detecting  of  other 
oflfenders ;  that  his  business  was  to  move  mc 
to  such  fitsedom  of  discourse  as  might  serve 
me  to  disbnrthen  my  own  mind,  and  furnish  him 
to  administer  comfort  to  me,  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power ;  and  assured  me,  that  whatever  I  said  to 
him  should  remain  with  him,  and  be  as  much  a 
seeret  as  if  it  was  known  only  to  God  and  myself ; 
and  that  he  desired  to  know  nothing  of  me  but 
as  above,  to  qualify  him  to  apply  proper  advice 
and  assistance  to  me,  and  to  pray  to  God  for 


This  honesty  friendly  way  of  treating  me  un- 
locked all  the  rinices  of  my  passions.     He  broke 


into  my  very  soul  by  it,  and  I  unravelled  all  the 
wickedness  of  my  life  to  him.  In  a  word,  I  gave 
him  an  abridgment  of  this  whole  history ;  I  gave 
him  the  picture  of  my  conduct  for  fifty  years  in 
miniature. 

I  liad  nothing  firom  him,  and  he  in  return  ex- 
horted me  to  a  sincere  repentance,  explained  to 
roe  what  he  meant  by  repentance;  and  then 
drew  out  such  a  scheme  of  infinite  mercy,  pro- 
claimed from  heaven  to  sinners  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  that  he  left  me  nothing  to  say  that 
looked  like  despair  or  doubting  of  being  accept- 
ed,  aud  in  this  condition  he  left  mc  the  first 
night. 

He  visited  me  again  the  next  morning,  and 
went  on  with  his  method  of  explaining  the  terms 
of  divine  mercy,  which,  according  to  him,  con- 
sisted of  nothing  more,  or  more  difllcult,  than 
that  of  being  sincerely  desirous  of  it,  and  willing 
to  accept  it ;  only  a  sincere  regret  for  and  ha- 
tred of  those  things  I  liad  done,  which  rendered 
me  so  just  an  object  of  divine  vengeance.  I  am 
not  able  to  repeat  the  excellent  discourses  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  It  is  all  I  am  able  to  do  or 
say,  that  bo  revived  my  heart,  and  brought  mc 
into  such  a  condition  that  I  never  knew  any- 
thing of  in  my  life  before :  I  was  covered  with 
shame  and  tears  for  things  past,  and  yet  had  at 
the  same  time  a  secret  surprising  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  a  true  penitent,  and  obtaining  the 
comfort  of  being  a  true  penitent,  I  mean  the  hope 
of  being  forgiven ;  and  so  swift  did  such  thoughts 
circulate,  and  so  high  did  the  impressions  they  had 
made  upon  me  run,  that  I  thought  I  could  freely 
have  gone  out  that  minute  to  execution  without 
any  uneasiness  at  all,  casting  my  soul  entirely 
into  the  arms  of  infinite  mercy  as  a  penitent. 

The  good  man  was  so  moved  also  in  my  be- 
half, with  a  view  of  the  influence  which  he  saw 
these  things  had  on  me,  that  he  blessed  God  he 
had  come  to  visit  me,  and  resolved  not  to  leave 
me  tOl  the  last  moment,  that  is,  not  to  leave  visit- 
ing me. 

It  was  no  less  than  twelve  days  after  our  re- 
ceiving sentence  before  any  were  ordered  for 
execution,  and  then  upon  a  Wednesday  the  dead 
warrant,  as  they  call  it,  came  down,  and  I  found 
my  name  was  among  them.  A  terrible  blow  this 
was  to  my  new  resolutions,  indeed  my  heart  sunk 
within  me,  and  I  swooned  away  twice,  one  after 
another,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  The  good  mi- 
nister was  sorely  alBicted  for  me,  and  did  what  he 
could  to  comfort  me  with  the  same  arguments 
and  the  same  moving  eloquence  that  he  did  be- 
forel  and  left  me  not  that  evening  so  long  as  the 
prison-keepers  would  suffer  him  to  stay  in  the 
prison,  unless  he  would  be  locked  up  with  me 
all  night,  which  he  was  not  willing  to  be. 

I  wondered  much  that  1  did  not  see  him  all  the 
next  day,  it  being  but  the  day  before  the  time 
appointed  for  execution,  and  I  was  greatly  dis- 
couraged and  dejected  in  my  mind,  and  indeed 
almost  sunk  for  want  of  that  comfort  which  he 
had  so  often  and  with  such  success  yielded  me 
on  his  former  visits.  I  waited  with  great  impa- 
tience, and  under  the  greatest  oppression  of  spi- 
rits imaginable ;  till  about  four  o*clock  he  came 
to  my  apartment,  for  I  had  obtained  the  favour 
by  the  help  of  money,  nothing  beug  to  be  done 
in  that  place  without  it,  not  to  be  xept  in  the 
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condemned  hole,  as  they  call  it,  among  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners  who  were  to  die,  but  to  have  a 
little  dirty  chamber  to  myself. 

My  heart  leaped  within  me  for  joy  when  I 
heard  his  voice  at  the  door,  even  before  I  aaW 
him  ;  but  let  any  one  judge  what  kind  of  emo- 
tion I  found  in  my  soul  when,  after  having  made 
a  short  excuse  for  his  not  coming,  he  showed  md 
that  his  time  had  been  employed  on  my  account ; 
that  he  had  obtained  a  favourable  report  from 
the  Recorder  to  the  Secretarv  of  State  in  my 
particular  case,  and,  in  short,  that  he  had  brought 
me  a  reprieve. 

He  used  all  the  caution  that  he  was  able  in 
letting  me  know  a  thing,  which  it  would  have 
been  a  double  cruelty  to  have  concealed,  and  yet 
it  was  .too  much  for  me  ;  for  as  grief  had  overset 
me  before,  so  did  joy  overset  me  now ;  and  I  fell 
into  a  much  more  dangerous  swooning  than  I 
did  at  first,  and  it  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  was  recovered  at  all. 

The  good  man  having  made  a  very  christian 
exhortation  to  me  not  to  let  the  joy  of  my  re- 
prieve put  the  remembrance  of  my  post  sorrow 
out  of  my  mind,  and  having  told  me  that  he  must 
leave  me  to  go  and  enter  the  reprieve  In  the 
books  and  show  it  to  the  sheriff,  stood  up  just  be- 
fore his  going  away  and  In  a  very  earnest  manner 
prayed  to  God  for  me,  that  my  repentance  might 
be  made  unfeigned  and  sincere,  and  that  my 
coming  to  back,  as  it  were,  into  life  again,  might 
not  be  a  returning  to  the  follies  of  life,  whicn  I 
had  made  such  solemn  resolutions  to  forsake  and 
to  repent  of  them.  I  joined  heartily  in  the  pe- 
tition, and  must  needs  say  I  had  deeper  impres- 
sions upon  my  mind  all  that  night  for  the  mercy 
of  God  in  sparing  my  fife,  and  a  greater  detcsta^ 
tion  of  my  past  sins,  from  a  sense  of  that  good- 
ness which  I  hod  tasted  in  this  cose,  than  I  had 
in  all  my  sorrow  before. 

This  may  be  thought  inconsistent  in  itself,  and 
wide  from  the  business  of  this  book  particularly.  I 
reflect  that  many  of  those  who  may  be  pleased  and 
diverted  with  the  relation  of  the  wild  and  wicked 
part  of  my  story  may  not  relish  this,  which  is 
really  the  best  part  of  my  life,  the  most  advanta 
geous  to  myself,  and  the  most  instructive  to 
others;  such,  however  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  the 
liberty  to  make  my  story  complete.  It  would  be 
a  severe  satire  on  such  to  say  they  do  not  relish 
the  repentance  as  much  as  they  do  the  crime, 
and  that  they  had  rather  the  history  were  a  com- 
plete tragedy,  as  it  was  very  likely  to  have  been. 

But  1  will  go  on  with  my  relation.  The  next 
morning  there  was  a  sad  scene  truly  in  the  pri- 
son. The  first  thing  I  was  saluted  with  in  the 
morning  was  the  toUiog  of  the  great  bell  at  St 
Sepulchre's,  as  they  call  it,  which  ushered  in  the 
day.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  toll  a  dismal  groan- 
ing and  crying  was  heard  from  the  condemned 
hole,  where  there  lay  six  poor  souls  who  were  to 
be  executed  that  day,  tome  for  one  crime,  some 
for  another,  and  two  of  them  for  murder. 

This  was  followed  by  a  confused  clamour  in  the 
house  among  the  several  sorts  of  prisoners,  ex- 
pressing fhcir  awkwark  sorrows  for  the  poor 
creatures  that  were  to  die,  but  in  a  manner  ex- 
tremely difTering  one  from  another ;  some  cried 
for  them,  some  hu2zaed  and  wished  them  a  good 
fourney,— some  damned  and  curst  those  that  had 


brottght  them  to  it,  that  is,  meaning  the  evidenoe 
or  prosecntors, — ^many  pitying  them,  and  some 
few,  but  very  few,  praying  for  them. 

There  was  hardly  room  for  so  much  oomposire 
of  mind  as  was  required  for  me  to  bless  the  mer- 
ciful providence  that  had,  as  it  were,  snatched 
me  out  of  the  jaws  of  this  destruction ;  I  remained 
as  it  were  dumb  and  silent,  overcome  with  the 
sense  of  it,  and  not  able  to  express  what  I  had  in 
my  heart}  for  the  passions  on  such  occasions  as 
these  arc  certainlv  so  agitated  as  not  to  be  able 
presently  to  regulate  their  own  motions. 

All  the  while  the  poor  condemned  creatures 
were  preparing  to  their  death,  and  the  Ordinary. 
as  they  call  him,  was  busy  with  them,  disposing 
them  to  submit  to  their  sentence ;  I  say,  ail  this 
while  I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling  as 
much  as  I  could  have  been  if  1  had  been  in  the 
same  condition,  as  to  be  sure  the  day  before  I  ex* 
pected  to  be.  I  was  so  violently  agitated  by  this 
surprising  fit  that  I  shook  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
cold  fit  of  an  ague,  so  that  I  could  not  speak  or 
look  but  like  one  distracted.  As  soon  «a  they 
were  all  put  Into  the  carts  and  gone,  whidi,  how- 
ever, I  had  not  courage  enough  to  see,*-!  say,  aa 
soon  as  they  were  gone  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  crying 
involuntarily  and  without  design,  but  aa  a  mere 
distemper,  and  yet  so  violently,  and  it  held  me  so 
long,  tnat  I  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  nor 
could  I  stop  or  put  a  check  to  it»  no,  not  with  all 
the  strength  and  courage  I  had. 

This  fit  of  crying  held  me  near  two  hoars,  and 
as  I  believe,  till  they  were  all  out  of  this  world, 
and  then  a  most  humble,  penitent,  serious  kind  of 
joy  succeeded ;  a  real  transport  it  was,  or  passioo 
of  joy  and  thankfulness,  but  stUI  unable  to  give 
vent  to  it  by  words,  and  in  this  I  continued  moat 
part  of  the  day. 

In  the  evening  the  good  minister  visited  me 
again,  and  then  fell  to  ms  usual  good  dtseouraesL 
He  congratulated  my  having  a  space  yet  allowed 
mc  for  repentance,  whereas  the  state  of  those 
six  poor  creatures  was  determined,  and  they  were 
now  past  the  ofiers  of  salvation ;  be  eanieatly 
pressed  me  to  retain  the  same  sentimenta  of  the 
things  of  life  that  I  had  when  I  had  a  view  of 
eternity  ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  told  me  I  should 
not  conclude  that  all  was  over — ^tbat  a  reprieve 
was  not  a  pardon — that  he  could  not  yet  answer 
for  the  effects  of  it ;  however,  t  had  this  mercy, 
that  J  had  more  time  given  me,  and  that  it  waa 
my  business  to  improve  that  time. 

This  discourse,  though  very  seasonable,  left  a 
kind  of  sadness  on  mv  heart,  as  if  I  mig^  as- 
pect the  affair  would  have  a  tragical  issue  sdO, 
which,  however,  he  had  no  certainty  ol^  and  I  did 
not,  indeed,  at  that  time  question  him  about  it, 
he  having  said  that  he  would  do  his  uUnoat  to 
bring  it  to  a  good  end,  and  tluit  he  hoped  he 
might,  but  he  would  not  have  me  secure;  and 
the  consequence  proved  that  he  had  reaaon  Atr 
what  he  said. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  jifler  thb  that  I  bad 
some  just  opprehensions  that  I  should  be  inolnded 
in  the  next  dead  warrant  at  the  ensuing  tfwiiFTO  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  last 
an  humble  petition  for  transportation,  that  I 
avoided  it,  so  ill  was  I  beholding  to  fttte,  and  to 
prevailing  was  the  fatal  report  of  beiag  an  old 
offender,  though  in  that  they  did  not  do  lae 


sMei  Josdee,  for  I  wa»  not  in  the  lense  of  the 
bnr  ma  old  olBlBoder,  whatever  I  was  in  the  eye 
9i  tiM  j«^;  for  I  bad  never  been  before  them 
in  a  judicial  way  before,  so  the  judges  oould  not 
charge  me  wHh  being  an  old  offender,  but  the 
reoanlerwas  pleaaed  to  represent  my  case  as  he 
tha^ht  it. 

I  iMd  now  a  eertainty  of  Ufa  indeed,  but  with 
tha  hard  eoaditions  of  being  ordered  for  tnUia- 
partattaa,  wfaieh  indeed  was  a  hard  eondition  in 
Itaell^  but  not  when  comparatively  considered ; 
and  dietefore  I  shall  make  no  comments  upon 
the  sentaoce,  nor  upon  the  choioe  1  was  put  to ; 
we  shall  wXL  choose  anything  rather  than  death, 

Xilally  when  it  is  attended  with  an  uncomfort- 
praspect  beyond  it,  which  was  my  case. 
The  geed  minister  whose  interest,  though  a 
sCaaager  to  me^  had  obtained  me  the  reprieve, 
meained  sincerely  for  this  part ;  he  was  in  nopes, 
he  aaM,  that  I  should  have  ended  my  days  under 
the  inftusDoe  of  good  instruction,  that  I  might 
aat  have  foigot  my  former  distresses,  uod  that  I 
shoald  not  ksve  been  turned  loose  again  among 
saeh  a  wretched  crew  as  they  generally  are  who 
are  thoa  sent  abroad ;  where,  as  he  said,  I  must 
have  more  than  ordinary  secret  assistance  from 
the  gfaee  of  Ood,  if  I  did  not  turn  as  wicked 
agafai  as  ever. 

I  had  not  for  a  good  while  mentioned  my 
guvwness,  who  had  been  daogeroiislv  sick,  and 
being  in  as  near  a  view  of  death  by  her  disease 
as  1  was  by  my  sentence,  was  a  very  great  peni- 
tent. I  say  I  have  not  mentioned  her,  nor,  in- 
deed* <ttd  1  see  her  hi  all  this  time ;  but  b^ng 
teeovefhig,  and  juat  able  to  eome  abroad, 
Mane  to  see  me. 
I  toU  her  my  oendition,  and  what  a  diflfer^t 
a  and  reAoz  of  lean  mid  .hopes  I  had  been 
^giCaled  wHh.  I  teid  her  what  1  had  escaped, 
and  non  what  terms,  and  she  was  present  when 
the  mlnlsisr  cJipressed  his  fears  of  my  relapsing 
taito  wickedness ;  upon  my  falling  into  the 
~  Bonpony  that  are  generally  transported. 
I  had  a  melancholy  reflection  upon  it 
In  my  ewa  saind,  for  I  knew  what  a  dreadful 
gang  was  always  sent  away  together,  and  said  to 
my  geveraess  that  the  good  minister's  fears  were 
act  withoot  eanse.  **  Well,  weH,"  says  she,  **  but  I 
hope  voQ  will  not  be  tempted  with  so  horrid 
esaaqpieas  that;**  and  as  soon  as  the  minister 
was  gene  die  told  me  she  would  not  have  me 
diaeevered,  for>  perhaps,  ways  and  means  might 
be  found  te  dispose  of  me  in  a  particular  way  by 
asyaelC  of  which  rim  would  talk  to  me  afterwards. 
I  Woked  eamestlv  at  her,  and  thought  she 
Booked  mere  cheerful  than  she  usually  had  done, 
and  1  entMtaiaedimmediatelv  a  thousand  notions 
of  being  delivered,  but  could  not,  for  my  life, 
haagimi  the  methods,  or  think  of  one  that  was 
faaiftio.  But  1  was  too  much  concerned  in  it  to 
let  her  go  from  me  withoat  eiplaining  herself, 
which,  thengfa  she  was  very  loath  to  do,  yet,  as 
1  sraa  still  preasiag,  she  answered  me  in  a  few 
wards  tiias  :*-*'*  Wliy,  you  have  money,  have  you 
vat?  DU  yea  ever  know  one  in  your  life  Uiat 
tnsHperted,  and  had  a  hundred  pound  in  his 

Mi?  Ill  warrant  ye,  child,"  says  she 

ideniood  her  presently,  but  told  her  I  saw  no 

te  hope  for  anything  but  a  strict  execution 

;  and  as  it  was  a  severity  that  was 


esteemed  a  mercy,  there  was  no  doubt  but  it 
would  be  strictly  observed.  She  said  no  more 
than  this — "  We  will  try  what  can  be  done,"  and 
so  we  parted. 

Hay  in  the  prison  for  fifteen  weeks  after  this 
order  for  transportation  was  signed.  What  the 
reason  of  it  was  I  know  not ;  but  at  the  end  of 
this  time  I  was  put  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the 
Thames,  and  with  me  a  gang  of  thirteen  as 
hardened  vile  creatures  as  ever  Newgate  pro- 
duced  in  my  time ;  and  it  would  really  well  take 
up  a  history  longer  than  mine  to  describe  the 
degrees  of  impudence  and  audacious  villainy 
that  those  thirteen  were  arrived  to,  and  the 
manner  of  their  behaviour  on  the  voyage,  of 
which  I  have  a  verv  diverting  account  by  me, 
which  the  captain  of  the  ship  who  carried  them 
over  gave  me  the  minutes  of,  and  which  he 
caused  his  mate  to  write  down  at  large. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thouaht  trifling  to  enter 
here  into  a  relation  of  all  the  little  incidents  which 
attended  me  in  this  interval  of  my  circumstances ; 
I  mean  between  the  final  order  for  my  trans- 
portation and  the  time  of  my  going  on  board 
the  ship,  and  1  am  too  near  the  end  of  my  story 
to  allow  room  for  it ;  but  something  relating  to 
me  and  my  I^ancashire  husband  I  must  not  omit. 

He  had,  as  I  have  observed  already,  been 
carried  from  the  master's  side  of  the  ordinary 
prison  into  the  press-yard  with  three  of  his 
comradeSy  for  they  found  another  to  add  to  them 
after  some  time.  Here,  for  what  reason  1  know 
not,  they  ^ere  kept  in  custody  without  being 
brought  to  trial  almost  three  months.  It  seems 
they  found  means  to  bribe  or  buy  off  some  of 
those  who  were  expected  to  come  in  against 
them,  and  they  wanted  evidence  some  time  to 
convict  them.  After  some  puzzle  on  this  ac- 
count, at  first  they  made  shift  to  get  proof 
enough  against  two  of  them  to  carry  them  off; 
but  the  other  two,  of  which  my  Lancashire 
husband  was  one,  lay  still  in  suspense.  They 
had,  I  think,  one  positive  evidence  agafaist  each 
of  them ;  but  the  law  strictly  obliffiog  them  to 
have  two  witnesses,  they  could  mflike  nothing  of 
it;  yet  it  seems  they  were  resolved  not  to  part 
with  the  men  neither,  not  doubting  but  a  farther 
evidence  would  at  last  come  in ;  and  in  order  to 
this,  I  believe  publication  was  made  that  such 
prisoners  being  taken,  any  one  who  had  been 
robbed  by  them  might  come  to  the  prison  and 
see  thenL 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
pretending  thai  I  had  been  robbed  in  the  Dun- 
stable  coach,  and  that  1  would  go  to  see  the  two 
highwaymen ;  but  when  I  came  into  the  press- 
yard  I  so  disguised  myself  and  mu£Qed  my  face 
up  sok  that  he  could  see  little  of  me,  and  conse- 
()uently  knew  nothing  of  who  I  was ;  and  when 
I  came  back  I  said  publicly  that  I  knew  them 
very  well. 

hnmediately  it  was   rumoured  all  over  the 
I  prison  that  Moll  Flanders  would  turn  evidence 
against  one  of  the  highwaymen,  and  that  I  was 
to  come  off  by  it  from  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. 

They  heard  of  it,  and  immediately  my  husband 
desired  to  see  this  Mrs  Flanders,  that  knew  him 
so  woU  and  was  to  be  an  evidence  against  him, 
and  accordingly  I  had  leave  given  to  go  to  him 
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I  drtased  myielf  up  as  well  as  the  best  clothes 
that  I  suffered  myself  ever  to  appear  in  there 
would  allow  me,  and  went  to  the  press-yard, but 
had  for  some  time  a  hood  over  my  face.  He  said 
little  to  me  at  first,  but  asked  me  if  I  knew  him. 
I  told  him,  "  Yes,  very  well  ;**  but  as  I  concealed 
ny  face,  so  I  counterfeited  my  voice,  that  he 
had  not  the  least  guess  at  who  I  was. 

He  asked  me  where  I  had  seen  him ;  I  told  him 
between  Dunstable  and  Drickfll ;  but  turning  to 
the  keeper  that  stood  by,  I  asked  him  if  I  might 
be  admitted  to  talk  with  him  alone.  **  Yes, 
yes,  as  much  as  I  (leased,"  and  so  very  civilly 
withdrew. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  I  had  shat  the  door, 
I  threw  off  my  hood,  and  bursting  out  into  tears, 
"  My  dear,"  says  I,  "  do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 

He  turned  pale  and  stood  speechless,  like  one 
thunder-struck,  and  not  able  to  conquer  the  sur- 
prise, said  no  more  but  this,  **  Lict  me  sit  down  ;** 
and  sitting  down  by  a  table,  he  laid  his  elbow 
upon  it,  and  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  fixed 
his  eyes  pu  the  ground  as  one  stupid. 

I  cried  so  vehemently  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  was  a  good  while  ere  I  could  vpedk  any  more ; 
but  after  I  had  given  some  vent  to  my  passion 
by  tears,  I  repeated  the  same  words,  **  My  dear, 
do  vou  not  know  me  ?** 

At  which  he  answered  "  Yes,"  and  said  no 
more  a  good  while. 

After  some  time  continuing  in  the  surprise,  as 
above,  he  cast  up  his  eyes  towards  me  and  said, 
*'  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  ?** 

I  did  not  readily  understand  what  he  meant:  and 
I  answered,  "  How  can  you  call  mc  cruel  ?  What 
have  I  been  croel  to  you  in  ?*' 

"  To  come  to  me,*'  says  he,  *^  in  such  a  place  as 
this,  is  it  not  to  insult  me?  I  have  not  robbed 
you,  at  least  not  on  the  highway." 

I  perceived  by  this  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
miserable  circumstances  I  was  in,  and  thought 
that,  having  got  some  intelligence  of  his  being 
there,  I  had  come  to  upbraid  him  with  his  leaving 
me ;  but  I  had  too  much  to  say  to  him  to  be  af- 
fronted,  and  told  him  in  a  few  words,  that  I  was 
far  from  coming  to  Insult  him,  but  at  best  I  came 
to  condole  mutually ;  that  he  would  be  easily  sa- 
tisfied  that  I  had  no  such  view,  when  I  should 
tell  him  that  my  condition  was  worse  than  his,  and 
that  manv  ways. 

He  looked  a  Uttle  concerned  at  the  general  ex- 
pression of  my  condition  being  worse  than  his ; 
but  with  a  kind  of  smile,  looked  a  little  wildly, 
and  said,  '*  How  can  that  be  ?  When  you  see  mc 
fettered,  and  in  Newgate,  and  two  of  my  compa- 
nions executed  already,  can  you  say  your  condi- 
tion is  worse  than  mine  ?** 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  says  I ;  "we  have  a  long 
piece  of  work  to  do,  if  i  should  begin  to  relate, 
or  you  to  hear,  my  unfortunate  history :  but  if 
you  are  disposed  to  hear  it,  you  will  soon  con- 
clude with  me  that  my  condiuon  is  worse  than 
ycurs." 
**  How  is  that  possible,"  says  he  again,  "when 
expect  to  be  cast  for  my  life  the  very  next  ses- 
sions?" 

•♦  Yes,"  says  T,  ?« it  is  very  possible ;  when  I  shall 
tell  vou  that  I  have  been  cast  for  my  life  three 
sessions  ago,  and  am  now  onder  sentence  of  death, 
is  not  my  case  worse  than  yours  ?" 


Then  indeed  he  stood  silent  again,  Uka  mm 
struck  dumb,  and  after  a  little  whtie  he  starts  lui. 
**  Unhappy  couple!"  says  be,  "how can  this  Sa 
possible?" 

I  took  him  by  the  hand.  "  Comeb  my  dear,"  said 
I,  "  sit  down,  and  let  us  compare  our  aomnrs :  I 
am  a  prisoner  in  this  Very  house,  and  in  a  miieb 
worse  circumstance  than  yon,  and  yoa  will  ba 
satisfied  I  do  not  come  to  insult  von,  whea  I  tall 
you  the  particulars."  And  with  this  we  sat  dowa 
together,  and  I  told  him  so  much  of  my  stoiy  at 
I  thought  was  convenient,  bringing  it  at  last  to 
my  behig  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  rapra- 
scnting  myself  as  fallen  into  some  company  thai 
led  me  to  relieve  ray  distresses  by  a  way  tlui  I 
had  been  utteriy  unacquainted  with,  and  taat  th^ 


making  an  attempt  at  a  tradesman's  home,  I  was 
seized  upon  for  having  been  bat  just  at  the 
door,  the  maid-servant  pulling  me  in ;  thai  i 
neither  had  broke  any  lock,  or  taken  anythutg 
away,  and  notwithstanding  that,  I  was  bsouglit 
in  guilty  and  sentenced  to  die;  but  that  the 
judges  having  been  made  sensible  of  the  bard- 
ship  of  my  cireumitances,  had  obtained  leave  to 
remit  the  sentence,  upon  my  eoosenting  to  be 
transported. 

I  told  him  I  fared  worse  for  being  takca  io  tbe 
prison  for  one  Moll  Flanders,  who  was  a  foiaous 
successful  thief,  that  all  of  them  had  beard  ot, 
but  none  of  them  had  ever  seen.  But  that,  as 
he  knew  well,  was  none  of  my  aame;  b«t  I 
placed  all  to  the  account  of  mv  iU-fortme,  mad 
that  under  this  name  1  was  dealt  with  as  an  old 
offender,  though  this  was  the  first  thlog  thej  bad 
ever  k  nown  of  me.  I  gave  him  a  long  partioMlar 
account  of  things  that  had  befallen  me  aiaea  I 
saw  him ;  but  I  told  him  I  bad  seen  bim  rinoe  be 
might  think  I  had,  and  then  gave  him  an  aoeooBt 
how  I  had  seen  him  at  Briekill ;  bav  Aniooaly 
he  was  pursued,  and  how  by  givhig  an  aeeoiint 
that  I  knew  him,  and  that  bo  was  a*very 
gentleman,  one  Mr  » the  hne-and-cr 
stopped,  and  the  high  eonstahio  went  bank 

He  listened  most  attentively  to  alt  myslarjr, 
and  smiled  at  most  of  tiie  particnfaua,  bctaig  al 
of  them  petty  matters,  and  mfinitaly  below  wbat 
he  had  been  at  the  head  of;  bat  wben  I  came  to 
the  story  of  Little  Briekill,  he  was  sia-piisad. 
"  And  was  it  you,  my  dear,"  said  be,  "that  gave 
the  check  to  the  mob  that  was  at  oar  beelatfacfa 
at  Briekill ?"_"  Yes,"  said  I,  "it  ww  I  la. 
deed ;  and  then  I  told  him  tbo  partlcalars  wbieb 
I  had  observed  of  him  there."—"  Why,  tbea," 
said  he,  "it  was  you  that  saved  my  life  at  tbat 
time,  and  I  am  glad  1  owe  my  life  to  yoa«  for  I 
will  pay  the  debt  to  you  now,  aad  111  delivar  yoa 
from  the  present  conditioa  yoa  aie  in,  or  1  tritt 
die  in  the  attempt.** 

I  told  him  by  no  means;  it  waa  a  risk 
great,  not  worth  his  mnaiag  the  baiani  U, 
for  a  life  not  worth  his  saving.**—"  R  was  aa 
matter  for  that,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  a  Ufo  wartb  aM 
the  world  to  him ;  a  life  that  bad  givsa  hlai  a 
new  life ;  for,"  says  he,  "  I  was  never  la  nal 
danger  of  being  taken,  hot  that  tbae,  till  the  laift 
minute  when  I  was  taken."  fadeed  be  laid  ■• 
his  danger  then  lay  in  Ms  bdleviag  be  bad  aot 
been  pursued  that  way ;  for  they  bad  goaa  elf 
from  Hockly  quite  another  way,  aad  bad  aaaa 
over  the  indosed  country  iai»  BrieUH,  muthf 
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the  roadf  and  were  rart  they  bad  not  been  seen 
bf  an  jbod J. 

Here  be  nve  a  long  bistory  of  his  life,  which 
iadeed  woiud  make  a  very  strange  history,  and 
be  infiiiKely  diverting.  He  told  me  he  took  to  the 
road  abeot  twelve  vears  before  he  married  me ; 
tint  the  woman  whieh  called  him  brother  was 
not  TcaUy  bis  sister,  or  any  kin  to  him,  but  one 
that  belonged  to  theb  gang,  and  who,  keeping 
cwTespaodence  with  them,  nved  always  in  town, 
having  good  store  of  acqnaintanee ;  that  she 
gave  them  peHbet  Intelligence  of  penons  going 
ont  of  town,  and  that  Uiey  had  made  several 
good  booties  by  her  correspondence ;  that  she 
thought  she  ha#ixed  a  fortune  for  him  when 
she  broocht  me  to  hhn,  but  happened  to  be  dis- 
appointed, wbieb  he  reaMj  could  not  blame  her 
for.  That  if  it  had  been  bis  good  luck  that  I 
bad  had  the  estate,  which  she  was  informed  I 
had,  he  bad  resolved  to  leave  off  the  road,  and 
Kvo  a  letfaed  sober  Hfo,  bat  never  to  appear  in 
poblie  tffl  aome  general  pardon  bad  been  passed, 
ogjgW  he  conid  for  money  have  got  his  name 
ifliP^onie  partlcttlar  pardon,'  that  so  he  might 
have  been  perfectly  easy,  but  that  as  it  had 
proved  otherwise  he  was  obliged  to  put  off  his 
equipage,  and  take-up  the  old  trade  again. 

lie  gave  me  a  long  account  of  some  of  his 
adventarcs,  and  particnlady  one  when  he  robbed 
the  West  Chester  coaches,  near  Lichfield,  when 
be  got  a  very  great  boot^ ;  and  after  that,  how 
he  robbed  five  graders  m  the  West,  going  to 
Borferd  Isir,  In  WHtshire,  to  buy  sheep;  he  told 
me  he  got  so  mnch  money  on  those  two  occa- 
siona  tlmt  if  he  had  known  where  to  have  found 
me  be  would  certainly  haie  embraced  my  pro- 
pootti  of  going  with  me  to  Virginia,  or  to  have 
settled  in  a  phmtation  on  some  other  parts  of  the 
Eoeliil&  eoioBies  in  America. 

He  told  me  be  wrote  two  or  three  letters  to 
direeted  aeoerding  to  my  order,  but  heard 

This  I  hideed  knew  to  be 
!;  but  the  letters  coming  to  my  hand  in  the 
of  my  latter  husband,  I  oouM  do  nothinsr  in 
~  therefore  diose  to  give  no  answer,  that 
so  be  miglit  rather  believe  they  had  miscarried. 

Befcsf  thna  disappointed,  he  said,  he  carried 
on  the  whole  trade  ever  since ;  though  when  he 
had  gotten  ae  mnch  money,  he  said,  he  did  not 
rnn  audi  desperate  risks  as  he  did  before.  Then 
he  gnvo  me  some  aeeount  of  several  hard  and 
eneonnters  which  he  had  with  gentle- 
on  the  road,  who  parted  too  hardly  with 
■Mney,  and  allowed  me  some  wounds  he 
had  reeeived ;  and  he  had  one  or  two  terrible 
wovnds  hrileed,  particuhirly  one  by  a  pisCbl  bullet, 
whaeh  broke  his  arm,  and  another  with  a  sword, 
whieh  mn  him  quite  through  the  body,  but  that 
miming  his  vitab  be  was  cured  agahL  One  of 
hia  comrades  having  kept  with  him  so  faithfully 
and  so  friendly  as  that  he  assisted  him  In  riding 
near  eighty  miles  before  his  arm  was  set,  and 
thcs  got  a  suigeon  in  a  considerable  city,  remote 
the  fdnce  wliere  it  was  done,  pretending 


they  won  mntlemen  trmvelling  towards  Carlisle ; 
they  imd  been  attaoked  on  the  road  by 


and  that  one  of  them  had  shot  him 
fetha 

TUa  he  said  his  fHend  manageo  so  well  that 
tbey  were  net  suspected,  bat  lay  still  till  he  was 


cured.  He  gave  me  also  so  many  distinct  ac- 
counts of  his  adventures  that  it  is  with  great  re- 
luctance that  I  decline  the  relating  them.  But 
this  is  my  own  storv,  not  his. 

I  then  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
present  case  at  that  time,  and  what  it  was  ho 
expected  when  he  came  to  be  tried ;  he  told  me 
that  they  had  no  evidence  against  him,  or  but 
very  little,  for  that  of  the  three  robberies  which 
they  were  all  charged  with  it  was  his  good  for- 
tune  that  he  was  but  in  one  of  them,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  witness  to  be  had  for  that  fact, 
which  was  not  sufficient;  but  that  it  was  ex- 
pected some  other  would  come  in  against  him ; 
that  he  thought,  indeed,  when  he  first  saw  me,  I 
had  been  one  that  came  of  that  errand ;  but  that 
if  nobody  came  in  against  htm  he  hoped  he 
should  bo  cleared ;  that  he  had  had  some  inti- 
mation that  if  he  would  submit  to  transport 
himself  he  might  be  admitted  to  it  without  a 
trial,  but  that  he  cotdd  not  think  of  it  with  any 
temper,  and  thought  he  could  much  easier  sub- 
mit to  be  hanged. 

I  blamed  him  for  that,  and  told  him  I  blamed 
him  on  two  accounts ;  first,  because,  if  ho  was 
transported,  there  might  be  an  hundred  ways 
for  him,  that  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  bold  enter- 
prising man,  to  find  his  way  back  again,  and  per- 
naps  some  ways  and  means  to  come  back 
before  he  went!  He  smiled  at  tliat  pari,  and 
said  he  should  like  the  last  the  best  of  the  two, 
for  he  had  a  kind  of  horror  upon  his  mind  at  his 
being  sept  over  to  the  plantations,  as  the  Ro- 
mans sent  condemned  slaves  to  work  in  the 
minos ;  that  he  thought  ttie  passage  into  another 
state,  let.it  be  what  it  would,  much  more  toler- 
able at  the  gallows,  and  thai  this  was  the  gene- 
ra] notion  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  were  driven 
by  the  exigence  of  their  fortunes  to  take  the 
road ;  that  at  the  place  of  execution  there  was 
at  least  an  end  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  present 
state ;  and,  as  for  what  was  to  follow,  a  man  wa9, 
in  his  opinion,  as  likely  to  repent  sincerely  in  thn 
last  fortnight  of  his  life  under  the  pressures  and 
agonies  of  .a  jail,  and  the  condemned  hole,  as  ho 
would  ever  be  in  the  woods  and  wilderness  of 
America ;  that  servitude  and  hard  labour  were 
things  gentlemen  could  never  stoop  to ;  that  it 
was  but  the  way  to  force  them  to  be  their  own 
executioners  afterwards,  which  was  much  worse; 
and  that  therefore  he  could  not  have  any  pa- 
tience when  he  did  but  think  of  being  trans- 
ported. 

1  used  the  utmort  of  my  endeavour  to  persuade 
him,  and  joined  that  known  woman's  rhetoric  to 
H--~l  mean  that  of  tears.  I  told  him  the  infamy 
of  a  public  execution  was  certainly  a  greater 
pressure  upon  the  spirits  of  a  gentleman  than  all 
the  mortifications  that  he  could  meet  with  abroad 
oonld  be ;  that  he  had  at  least  in  the  other  a 
chance  for  his  life,  whereas  here  ho  had  none  at 
all ;  diat  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
him  to  manage  the  captain  of  tl^  ship,  who  were, 
generally  speaking,  men  of  good  humour,  and 
some  gallantry ;  and  a  small  matter  of  conduct, 
especially  if  there  was  anv  money  to  be  had, 
wouki  moke  way  for  him  to  buy  himself  off,  when 
he  came  to  Virginia. 

He  looked  wishfully  at  me,  and  I  thought  I 
guessed  at  what  he  meant>  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
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had  DO  money ;  but  1  was  iiuitalien»  hit  meaning 
was  another  way. 

"  You  hinted  just  now,  ray  dear,"  said  he, 
*•  that  there  might  be  a  way  of  coming  back  be- 
fore I  went ;  by  which  I  understand  you,  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  buy  it  off  here.  I  had 
raihcr  give  20CU.  to  prevent  going,  tlian  1004.  to 
be  sot  at  liberty  when  I  came  there." 

"  That  is,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  because  you  do 
not  know  the  place  as  1  do." 

*'That  may  be,"  said  he,  *'  and  yet  I  believe,  as 
well  as  you  know  it,  you  would  do  the  same,  un- 
less it  is  because,  as  you  told  roe,  you  have  a 
mother  there." 

1  told  him  as  to  my  mother  she  must  be  dead 
many  years  before;  and  as  for  my  other  rela- 
tions that  I  might  have  there,  1  knew  them  not 
That  since  my  misfortunes  had  reduced  me  to 
the  condition  I  had  been  in  for  some  years,  I  had 
not  kept  up  any  correspondence  with  them,  and 
that  he  would  easily  believe  1  should  find  but  a 
cold  reception  from  them  if  I  should  be  put  to 
moke  my  first  visit  in  the  condition  of  a  trans- 
ported felon ;  that,  therefore,  if  I  went  thither,  1 
resolved  not  to  see  them,  but  that  I  had  many 
views  in  going  there,  which  took  off  ail  the  un- 
easy part  of  it ;  and  if  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  go  also,  I  should  easily  instruct  him  bow  to 
manage  himself  so  as  never  to  go  a  servant  at 
all,  especially  since  I  found  he  was  not  destitute 
of  money,  which  was  the  only  friend  in  snch  a 
condition.  Ho  smiled,  and  said  he  did  net  tell 
me  he  bad  money.  1  took  him  up  short,  and 
told  him  1  hoped  he  did  not  understand  by  my 
speaking  that  1  should  expeet  any  supply  from 
him  if  he  had  money  i  that  on  the  other  hand, 
though  I  had  not  a  great  deal,  yet  I  did  not 
want,  and  while  1  had  any  I  would  rather  add 
to  him  than  weaken  him,  seeing  whatever  he  had 
I  knew  in  the  case  of  transportation  he  would 
have  occasion  for  it  aU. 

He  expressed  himself  in  a  most  tender  manner 
upon  that  head.  He  told  me  what  money  he 
had  was  not  a  great  deal,  but  that  he  would 
never  hide  any  of  it  from  me  if  I  wanted  it,  and 
assured  me  he  did  not  speak  with  any  such 
apprehensions;  that  he  was  only  intent  upon 
what  I  had  hinted  to  him ;  that  here  he  knew 
what  to  do,  but  there  he  should  be  the  moat 
helpless  wretch  alive. 

1  told  him  he  frighted  and  terrified  hfanself 
with  that  which  had  no  terror  in  it ;  that  if  he 
had  money,  as  I  was  g^ad  to  hear  he  had,  be 
might  not  only  avoid  the  servitude  supposed  to 
be  the  consequence  of  transportatioa,  but  beglB 
the  world  upon  a  new  foundation,  and  that  such 
a  one  as  he  could  not  fail  of  suooess  in,  with  but 
the  common  application  usual  in  such  oases; 
that  he  could  not  but  call  to  mind  that  it  was 
what  I  had  recommended  to  him  many  years 
before,  and  had  proposed  it  for  our  mutual  sub^ 
sistcnoe,  and  restoring  our  fortunes  in  the  world ; 
and  I  would  tell  him  now,  that  to  convince  him 
both  of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  of  being  fhlly  ao- 
quainted  of  the  method,  and  also  fully  satisfied 
in  the  probability  of  success,  he  should  first  see 
ine  deliver  myself  from  the  necessity  of  going 
over  nt  all,  and  then  that  I  would  go  with  htm 
freely  and  of  my  own  choice,  and  perhaps  carry 
enough  with  me  to  satisfy  him  that  I  did  not 


ofier  it  for  want  of  being  able  to  Kve  >vitfae«t 
assistance  from  him ;  but  that  I  thought  oar 
mutual  misfortunes  had  been  snch  at  were  sidfi- 
cient  to  reconcile  us  both  to  qnitting  this  part  «f 
the  world,  and  living  where  nobody  eoak)  upbraU 
us  with  what  was  post,  or  we  being  in  any  draad 
of  a  prison,  and  without  the  agonies  of  a  oon- 
demncd  hole  to  drive  us  to  it ;  wheris  we  should 
look  back  on  all  our  past  disasters  with  infinite 
satisfaction,  when  we  should  oonakler  that  our 
enemies  should  entirely  forget  us,  and  that  we 
should  live  as  new  people  in  a  new  world,  nobody 
having  anything  to  say  to  us,  or  we  to  them. 

I  pressed  this  home  to  him  with  so  many 
arguments,  and  answered  all  ftk  own  passionate 
objections  so  effectually,  that  he  embracM  me, 
and  told  me  that  I  treated  him  with  tuch  sin- 
cerity and  affection  as  overcame  him;  that  be 
would  take  my  advice,  and  would  strive  to  sub- 
mit to  his  fate,  In  hope  of  having  the  comfort  el 
my  assistance,  and  of  so  faithful  a  counsellor,  and 
such  a  companion  in  his  miseiy ;  but  ttlil  he  put 
me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  mentioned  beftpe, 
namely,  that  there  might  be  eome  way  toi^t 
off  before  he  went,  and  that  it  night  be  posnible 
to  avoid  going  at  all,  which  he  said  would  ba 
much  better.  I  told  him  he  should  see,  and  be 
fhlly  satisfied  that  I  would  do  ray  utmost  in  that 
part  too,  and  if  it  did  not  auoceed,  yet  that  I 
would  make  good  the  rest. 

We  parted,  after  this  long  oonfbrenee,  with 
such  testimonies  of  Icindness  and  ailection  as  I 
thought  were  equal  if  not  superior  to  thai  at  our 
partmg  at  Dunstable.  And  now  I  saw  nora 
plainly  than  before  the  reason  why  he  dedlned 
coming  at  that  time  any  farthar  with  me  towaitis 
London  than  Dunstable,  and  why  when  we 
parted  there  he  told  me  it  was  not  eonveolent 
for  him  to  come  any  farther  towards  London,  ai 
he  would  otherwise  have  done. 

I  have  observed  that  the  aoeomit  of  Ma  Ufe, 
would  have  been  made  a  much  more  pleasing  his- 
tory than  this  of  mine ;  and  indeed  nothing  In  ft 
was  more  strange  than  this  part,  vis.  that  he  had 
oarried  on  that  desperata  trade  IhlUflve-and 
twenty  years,  and  had  never  been  lak«n ;  tlie 
success  he  had  met  with  had  been  so  ^^ry  on- 
common,  and  such,  that  sometimes  he  hbd  Hved 
handsomely  and  retired  in  one  place  for  a  year  or 
two  at  a  time,  keeping  himself  and  a  man-ser- 
vant to  wait  on  him,  and  haa  often  sat  hi  the  eoH 
fee  houses,  and  heard  the  very  people  whom  he 
bad  robbed  give  accounts  of  thdr  being  robbed, 
and  of  the  places  and  drcvasstances,  so  that  he 
oould  easily  remember  that  it  was  the  seme. 

In  thU  manner  it  seems  he  Hved  near  Liver- 
nool  at  the  time  he  nnlnokily  married  me  for  a 
mrtune.  Had  I  been  the  fortune  he  expected,  f 
verily  believe,  as  he  said,  that  be  would  nave  ta- 
ken up  and  lived  honestly  all  his  days. 

He  had,  with  the  rest  of  his  mlslbrtnnes,  the 
good  luck  not  to  be  actually  upon  the  spot, 
when  the  robbery  was  done  which  iMty  were 
committed  for;  and  so  none  of  the  peraoiis 
robbed  oould  swear  to  him,  or  had  anyttting  to 
charge  upon  him ;  but  it  seems,  as  he  Was  taken 
with  the  gang,  one  hard-mouthed  oonntryman 
swore  home  to  him  ;  and  they  were  like  to  hav* 
others  come  in  according  to  the  pnbUcation  they 
had  made,  so  that  thay  expected  mope  evldenee 
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against  him,  and  for  that  rea«op  h$  w«ft  kwi  ki 
hold. 

However,  the  offer  which  was  wadf  to  him  of 
admitting  him  to  traoaportation  was  made,  as  I 
imderstoody  upon  the  intercession  of  some  great 
person  who  pressed  him  hard  to  accept  of  it  be- 
fore a  triid ;  and  indeed,  as  he  know  there  were 
several  that  might  come  in  against  him,  I  thought 
his  friend  was  in  the  right,  and  I  lay  at  him  night 
!  and  day  to  delay  it  no  longer. 
,  At  last,  with  much  difficulty,  ha  gave  his  oon- 
sent,  and  as  he  was  not  therefore  admitted  to 
transportation  in  court,  and  on  hU  petition  as  I 
was,  so  he  found  himself  under  a  difficulty  to 
avoid  embarking  himseU^  as  I  had  said  he  might 
have  done;  his  great  friend,  who  was  his  inter- 
cessor for  the  favour  of  that  grant,  hfiving  given 
security  for  him  that  he  should  transport  himself, 
and  not  return  within  the  term. 

This  hardship  broke  aU  my  measures,  for  the 
steps  I  took  afterwards  for  my  own  deiiv^ranea 
were  hereby  rendered  wholly  ina^ctual,  unless 
I  would  abandon  bim,  and  let  him  go  to  Ama* 
rica  by  himself;  than  which  he  protoetad  ha 
would  much  rather  venture,  although  ha  was 
certain  to  go  directly  to  the  gallows. 

I  must  now  return  to  my  own  case.  The  tima 
of  my  being  transported  according  to  my  sontenoe 
was  near  at  hano.  My  governess,  who  continued 
my  £ist  friend,  had  tried  to  obtain  a  pardon,  but 
it  could  not  be  done  unless  with  an  expense  too 
heavy  for  my  purse }  considering  that  to  be  left 
naked  and  empty,  unless  I  had  resolved  to  return 
to  my  old  trade  again,  had  been  worse  than  my 
transportation,  because  there  1  knew  IcouldUva, 
here  i  oould  not  The  good  minister  stood  very 
hard  on  another  account  to  prevent  my  being 
transported  also  \  but  he  was  answered,  that  in- 
deed my  life  hod  been  given  me  at  his  first  soli- 
citations, and  therefore  he  ought  to  ask  no  more. 
He  was  sensibly  rrieved  at  my  going,  because,  as 
he  aaid,  he  feared  I  should  lose  the  good  impres- 
sions which  a  prospect  of  death  had  at  first  made 
oo  me,  and  which  were  since  increased  by  bis 
instructions }  and  the  pious  gentleman  was 
exceedingly  concerned  about  me  on  that  ao- 
oount 

On  the  other  hand,  I  really  was  not  so  solidt- 
oos  about  it,  as  I  was  before,  but  \  industriously 
concealed  my  reasons  for  it  from  the  minister, 
and  to  the  last  he  did  not  know  but  that  I  went 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  affliction. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February  that  I  was. 
with  seven  other  convicts,  as  they  called  us,  de- 
livered to  a  merchant  that  traded  to  Virginia,  on 
board  a  ship,  riding,  aa  they  called  it,  in  Dopt- 
ford  reach.  The  officer  of  the  prison  delivered 
iu  on  board,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  gave  a 
discharge  for  us. 

We  were  for  that  night  clapped  under  liatches, 
and  kept  so  close,  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
been  suffocated  for  want  of  air,  and  the  next 
morning  the  ship  weighed,  and  fell  down  tho  ri- 
ver to  a  place  they  call  Bugby*s  Hole  i  which  was 
done,  as  they  told  us,  by  the  agreement  of  the 
merchant,  that  all  opportunity  of  escape  should 
be  taken  from  us.  HQwever,  .when  the  ship  came 
thither,  and  cast  anchor,  we  were  allowed  more 
liberty,  and  particularly  were  permitted  to  come 
upon  the  deck,  but  not  upon  the  quarter  deck, 


that  being  kept  particularly  for  the  captain,  and 
for  passengers. 

When  by  the  noise  of  the  men  over  my  head, 
and  the  motion  of  the  ship,  I  perceived  that  they 
were  under  sail,  I  was  at  first  greatly  surprised, 
fearing  we  should  go  away  directly,  and  that  our 
friends  would  not  be  admitted  to  see  us  anymore  ; 
but  1  was  ea^  soon  after  when  I  found  they  had 
come  to  anchor  again,  and  soon  after  that  we  had 
notice  g^ven  by  some  of  the  men  where  we  were, 
that  the  next  morning  we  should  have  the  liber- 
ty to  come  upon  deck,  and  to  have  our  friends 
oome  and  see  us,  if  we  had  any. 

All  thoit  night  I  lay  upon  the  hard  boards  of 
the  deck,  as  the  other  prisoners  did,  but  we  after- 
wards  had  the  liberty  of  little  cabins  for  such  of 
us  aa  had  any  bedding  to  lay  in  them ;  and  room 
to  atow  any  box  or  trunk  for  clothes  and  linen,  if 
we  had  it,  (which  might  well  be  put  in)  for  some 
of  th^m  had  neither  shirt  or  shift,  or  a  rag  of 
linen  or  woollen,  but  what  was  on  their  backs,  or 
a  farthing  of  money  to  help  themselves ;  and  yet 
I  did  not  find  but  they  fiirad  well  enough  In  the 
ship,  espeoially  the  women,  who  got  money  of 
the  seamen  for  washing  their  clothes  sufficient  to 
pilfohase  any  common  things  that  they  wanted. 

When  the  next  monring  we  had  liberty  to  oome 
upon  the  deck,  I  asked  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship  whether  I  might  no^  have  the  liberty  to 
send  a  letter  on  shore,  to  let  my  friends  know 
where  the  ahip  lay,  and  to  get  some  necessary 
things  sent  to  me.  lliis  was,  it  seems,  tho  boat- 
swain, a  very  civil,  courteous  sort  of  a  man,  who 
told  mp  I  should  have  that  or  any  other  liberty 
that  I  desired,  that  he  oould  allow  me  with  safety. 
I  told  him  I  desired  no  other ;  and  he  answered 
that  the  shlp*s  boat  would  go  up  to  London  the 
next  Ude,  and  he  would  order  my  letter  to  be 
carried. 

Accordingly,  when  the  boat  went  off,  the  boat- 
swain  came  to  me,  and  told  me  the  boat  was 
going  off,  and  that  he  went  in  it  himself,  and 
asked  me  if  mv  letter  was  ready ;  he  would  take 
care  of  it  I  nad  prepared  myself,  you  may  be 
sure,  pen,  ink,  and  paper  beforehand,  and  1  had 
gotten  a  letter  ready  directed  to  my  governess, 
and  enclosed  another  for  my  fellow-prisoner, 
which,  however,!  did  not  let  her  know  was  my  hus- 
band, not  to  the  last  In  that  to  my  governess 
I  let  her  know  where  the  ship  lay,  and  pressed 
her  earnestly  to  send  me  what  things  I  knew  she 
had  got  ready  for  me  for  my  voyage. 

When  I  gave  the  boatswain  the  letter  I  gnve 
him  a  shilling  with  it,  which  I  told  him  was  for 
the  charge  of  a  messenger  or  porter,  which  1  en- 
treated him  to  send  with  the  letter  as  soon  as  he 
came  on  shore,  ttnit  if  possible  I  might  have  an  an- 
swer brought  back  by  the  same  iiand,  that  I  might 
lukow  what  was  become  of  my  things,  ''  For,  sir,** 
says  I,  *'  if  the  ship  should  go  away  before  I  have 
them  on  board,  I  am  undone.'* 

I  took  eere,  when  I  gave  him  the  shilling,  to  let 
him  see  that  I  had  a  little  better  furniture  about 
mo  than  the  ordinary  prisoners,  for  he  saw  that  I 
had  a  purse,  and  in  it  a  pretty  deal  of  money,  and 
I  found  that  tlio  very  sight  of  it  immediately  fur- 
nished me  with  very  different  treatment  from  what 
I  should  otherwiae  have  met  with  in  the  ship ; 
for  though  ho  was  very  courteous  indeed  before, 
I  in  a  kind  of  natural  compassion  to  me,  aa  a  wo- 


man  in  distress,  yet  he  was  more  than  ordinarily 
so  afterwards,  and  procured  me  to  be  better 
treated  in  the  (hip  than,  I  say,  I  might  otherwise 
have  been,  as  .^hall  appear  in  its  place. 

He  very  lionestly  had  my  letter  delivered  to 
my  governess's  own  hands,  and  brought  me  back 
an  answer  from  her  in  writing,  and  wlien  he  gavo 
mo  the  answer  gave  roe  the  shilling  again, 
"  There,*'  says  he,  "  there's  your  shilling  agani 
too,  for  I  delivered  the  letter  myselfl*' 

I  could  not  tell  what  to  say,  I  was  ao  sorpriied 
at  the  thing ;  but  after  some  pause  I  said,  *'  Sir, 
you  are  too  kind ;  it  had  been  but  reasonable 
that  you  had  paid  yourself  ooach*hire  then.** 

"  No,  no,"  Fays  he,  **  I  am  overpaid.  What,  b 
(he  gentlewoman  your  sister?*' 

**  No  sir,"  said  I,  "she  is  no  relation  to  me,  but 
she  is  a  dear  friend,  and  the  only  friend  I  have  in 
the  world." 

*'  Well,*'  says  he,  **  there  are  few  such  friends 
in  the  world.  Why,  she  cries  after  you  like  a 
child." 

**  Aye,"  says  I  again,  "  slie  would  give  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  I  believe,  to  deliver  me  from  this 
dreadful  condition  I  am  in." 

"  Would  she  so  ?"  says  he ;  '*  for  half  the  mo- 
nev,  I  believe,  I  could  put  you  in  a  way  how  to 
deliver  yourself."  But  this  he  spoke  softly  that 
nobody  could  hear. 

"  Alas!  sir,"  said  I,  «  but  then  that  must  be 
such  a  deliverance  as,  if  I  sliould  be  taken  again, 
would  cost  me  my  life." 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  **  if  you  were  once  out  of  the 
ship  you  must  look  to  yourself  afterwards,  that  I 
can  say  nothing  to ;"  so  we  dropped  the  discourse 
for  that  time. 

In  the  mean  time  my  governess,  faitbftil  to  the 
last  moment,  conveyed  my  letter  to  the  prison  to 
my  husband,  and  got  an  answer  to  it,  and  the 
next  day  came  down  herself  to  the  ship,  bringing 
me  in  the  first  place  a  sea-bed,  as  they  call  it, 
*  and  all  its  furniture,  such  as  was  convenient,  but 
not  to  let  the  people  think  it  was  extraordinary. 
She  brought  with  her  a  sea-chest ;  that  is  a  chest 
such  as  are  made  for  seamen,  with  all  the  con- 
veniences in  it,  and  filled  with  everything  alrooet 
that  I  could  want ;  and  in  one  of  the  ooniers  of 
the  chest,  where  there  was  a  private  drawer,  was 
my  bank  of  money,  that  is  to  tay,  so  much  of  it 
as  I  had  resolved  to  carry  with  me ;  for  I  ordered 
a  part  of  my  stock  to  be  left  behind  me  to  be  sent 
afterwards  in  such  goods  as  I  should  want  when 
1  came  to  settle ;  for  money  in  that  country  is 
not  of  much  use  where  all  things  are  bought  for 
tobacco,  much  more  it  it  a  great  loss  to  carry  it 
from  hence. 

But  my  case  was  particular ;  it  was  by  no 
means  proper  to  me  to  go  tlutlier  without  money 
or  goods,  and  for  a  poor  convict  that  was  to  be 
sold  as  soon  as  I  came  on  shore,  to  carrv  with 
me  a  cargo  of  goods  would  be  to  have  notice  ta- 
ken of  it,  and  perhaps  to  have  them  seised  by  the 
public ;  so  I  took  part  of  my  stock  with  me  thus, 
and  left  the  other  part  with  my  governess. 

My  governess  now  brought  me  a  great  mMiy 
other  things,  but  it  was  not  proper  for  roe  to  look 
too  well  provided  in  the  ship  till  I  knew  what  kind 
of  a  captain  we  should  have.  When  she  came  into 
the  ship,  I  thought  she  would  have  died  indeed,  her 
heart  sunk  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  at  the  thoughts 


of  parting  with  me  in  that  conditfon,  and  she  cried 
so  intolerably  I  could  not  for  a  long  time  have 
any  talk  with  her. 

I  took  that  time  to  read  my  tellow-pruoner*s 
letter,  which  however  greatly  perplexed  me.  He 
told  me  he  was  determined  to  go,  but  found  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  discharged 
time  enough  for  going  in  the  same  ship,  and 
which  was  more  than  all,  he  began  to  question 
whether  they  would  give  him  leave  to  go  in  what 
ship  he  pleased,  though  he  did  voluntarily  trans- 
port himself;  but  that  they  would  sec  him  put 
on  board  such  a  ship  as  they  should  direct,  and, 
that  be  would  be  chai^ged  upon  the  captain  as 
otiier  convict  prisoners  were  ;  so  that  he  began 
to  be  in  despaur  of  seeing  me  till  he  came  to  Mr- 
ginia,  which  made  him  afmost  desperate,  seeing 
that,  on  the  othiw  hand,  if  I  should  be  there,  Jt 
any  accident  of  the  sea,  or  of  mortality  shoukl 
take  me  away,  he  should  be  the  most  undone 
creature  there  in  the  worM. 

This  was  very  perplexins,  and  I  knew  not 
what  course  to  take.  I  told  my  governess  the 
story  of  the  boatswain,  and  she  was  mighty  eager 
with  me  to  treat  with  him ;  but  I  had  no  mind  to 
it,  till  I  heard  whether  my  husband,  or  fellow- 
prisoner,  so  she  called  him,  could  be  at  liberty  to 
go  with  roe  or  no.  At  test  I  was  forced  to  let 
her  into  the  whole  matter,  except  only  that  of 
his  being  my  husband.  I  told  her  I  had  made  a 
positive  bargain  or  agreement  with  him  to  go  if 
be  could  get  the  liberty  ai  going  in  the  same  Mp, 
and  that  1  found  he  had  money. 

Then  I  read  a  long  lecture  to  her  of  what  I 
proposed  to  do  when  I  came  there;  how  we 
could  plant,  settle,  and  in  short,  grow  rich  with- 
out an  V  more  adventures ;  and,  as  a  great  secret, 
I  tokl  her  that  we  were  to  marry  as  soon  as  he 
came  on  board. 

She  soon  agreed  cheertiilly  to  my  going  when 
she  heard  this,  and  she  made  it  her  business  from 
that  time  to  get  him  out  of  the  prison  in  time 
so  that  he  might  go  in  the  same  ship  with  me, 
which  at  last  was  brought  to  pass,  though  with 
great  dUBculty,  and  not  without  all  the  forms  of 
a  transported  prisoner  convict,  which  he  really 
was  not  yet,  for  he  had  not  been  tried,  and 
which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.  As  our 
fate  was  now  determined,  and  we  were  both  on 
board,  actually  bound  to  Virginia,  in  the  despi- 
cable quality  of  transported  convicts,  destined  to 
be  sold  for  steves,  I  for  five  years,  and  he  under 
bonds  and  security  not  to  return  to  England  any 
more  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  very  much  de- 
jected and  cost  down ;  the  mortification  of  being 
brought  on  board,  as  he  was,  like  a  prisoner, 
piqued  him  very  much,  since  it  was  first  told  him 
he  should  transport  himself,  and  so  that  he  might 
go  as  a  gentleman  at  liber^.  It  Is  true,  he  was 
not  ordered  to  be  sold  when  he  came  there,  as  we 
were,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
for  his  passage  to  the  captain,  which  we  were  not"; 
as  to  the  rest  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  a  child 
what  to  do  with  himself,  or  with  what  he  had, 
but  by  directions. 

In  this  condition  I  lay  for  three  weeks  In  the 
ship,  not  knowing*  whether  I  should  have  my 
husband  with  me  or  no ;  and  therefore  not  re- 
solving how,  or  in  what  manner,  to  receive  the 
honest  boatswafai*8  proposal,  which  faideed  he 
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thoagbt  a  little  strange  at  first  At  the  end  of 
this  time  behold  my  husband  came  on  board  ;  he 
looked  with  a  dejected,  angry^  countenance ;  his 
great  heart  was  swelled  with  rage  and  disdain ; 
to  be  dragged  along  with  three  keepers  of  New- 
gate, and  put  on  board  like  a  convict,  when  he 
had  not  so  much  as  been  brought  to  a  trial  He 
made  loud  complaints  of  it  by  his  friends,  for  it 
seems  he  bad  some  interest ;  but  his  friends  got 
some  check  in  their  application,  and  were  told 
he  had  bad  favour  enough,  and  that  they  had 
reeeived  such  accounts  of  him  since  the  last 
grant  of  his  transportation,  that  ho  ought  to 
think  himself  very  well  treated  that  he  was  not 
prosecuted  anew.  This  answer  quieted  him  at 
once,  for  he  knew  too  much  what  might  have 
happened,  and  what  he  had  room  to  expect. 
And  now  he  saw  the  goodness  of  the  advice  to 
him,  which  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  of  the 
offer  of  a  voluntary  transportation ;  and  after  his 
chagrin  at  these  heU-hounds,  as  he  called  them, 
was  a  little  over,  he  looked  a  little  composed, 
began  to  be  cheerful,  and  as  I  was  telling  him 
bow  glad  I  was  to  have  him  once  more  out  of  their 
haoHls,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  acknowledged 
with  great  tenderness  that  I  had  given  him  the 
best  advice  possible.  '*  My  dear,**  says  he  ,**  thou 
hast  twice  saved  my  life,  from  henceforward  it 
shall  be  all  employed  for  you,  and  I  wUl  always 
take  your  advice.** 

Our  first  business  was  to  compare  our  stock. 
He  was  very  honest  to  me,  and  told  me  his  stock 
was  pretty  good  when  he  came  to  the  prison,  but 
the  Uvudg  there  as  he  did  in  a  figure  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  which  was  ten  times  as  much,  the 
making  of  friendsi  and  soliciting  his  case,  had 
been  very  expensive ;  and  in  a  word,  all  his  stock 
that  he  had  left  was  an  hundred  and  eight  pounds, 
which  he  had  about  him  all  in  gold. 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  my  stock  as  fiiith- 
fully,  that  is  to  say,  of  what  I  hsid  taken  to  carry 
with  me;  for  I  was  resolved,  whatever  should 
happen,  to  keep  what  I  had  left  with  my  'go- 
verness in  reserve,  that  in  case  I  should  die  what 
1  had  with  me  wac  enough  to  give  him,  and  that 
which  was  left  in  my  governess's  hands  would  be 
her  own,  wliich  she  had  well  deserved  of  me 
indeed. 

My  stock  which  I  had  with  me  was  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  pounds,  some  odd  sliillings ;  so 
that  we  had  Uirec  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds 
between  us.  But  a  worse  gotten  estate  was 
scarce  ever  put  together  to  begin  the  world  with. 

Our  greatest  misfortune  as  to  our  stock  was 
that  it  was  all  in  money,  which  every  one  knows 
is  an  unprofitable  cargo  to  be  carried  to  the  plan- 
tations.  I  believe  his  was  really  all  he  had  left 
in  the  world,  as  he  told  me  it  was ;  but  J,  who 
bod  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds  in 
the  bank  when  this  disaster  befel  me,  and  who  bad 
one  of  the  faithfuUest  friends  in  the  world  to 
manage  it  for  mc,  considering  she  was  a  woman 
of  no  manner  of  religious  principles,  had  still 
three  hundred  pounds  left  in  her  hand,  which  I 
reserved,  as  above.  Besides,  I  had  some  very 
valuable  things  with  me,  as  particularly  two  gold 
watches,  some  small  pieces  of  plate,  and  some 
rings — all  stolen  goods.  With  this  fortune,  and 
in  the  sixty- first  year  of  my  age,  I  launched  out 
into  a  new  world,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  the  con- 


dition (as  to  what  appeared)  only  of  a  poor  naked 
convict,  ordered  to  be  transported  in  respite  from 
the  gallows ;  my  clothes  were  poor  and  mean,  but 
not  ragged  or  dirty,  and  none  knew  in  the  whole 
ship  that  I  had  anything  of  value  about  me. 

However,  as  I  had  a  great  many  good  clothes, 
and  linen  In  abundance,  which  I  had  ordered  to 
be  packed  up  in  two  great  boxes,  I  had  them 
shipped'  on  board,  not  as  my  goods,  but  as  con- 
signed to  my  real  name  in  Virginia ;  and  had  the 
bUls  of  lading  signed  by  a  captain  in  my  pocket, 
and  in  these  boxes  was  my  plate  and  watches, 
and  everything  of  value,  except  my  money,  which 
I  kept  by  itself  in  a  private  drawer  in  my  chest, 
and  which  could  not  be  found,  or  opened  if  found, 
without  splitting  the  chest  to  pieces. 

The  ship  began  now  to  fill,  several  passengers 
came  on  board,  who  were  embarked  on  no 
criminal  account,  and  these  had  accommodations 
assigned  them  in  the  great  cabin,  and  other  parts 
of  the  ship,  whereas  we,  as  convicts,  were  thrust 
down  below  I  know  not  where.  But  when  my 
husband  came  on  board  I  spoke  to  the  boatswain 
who  had  so  early  given  me  hints  of  his  friendship 
in  carrying  my  letter ;  I  told  him  he  had  be- 
friended me  in  many  things,  and  I  had  not  made 
any  suitable  return  to  him,  and  with  that  I  put 
a  guinea  into  his  hand.  I  told  him  that  my 
husband  was  now  come  on  board,  that  though 
we  were  both  under  the  present  misfortunes,  yet 
we  had  been  persons  of  a  different  character  from 
that  wretched  crew  that  we  came  with,  and 
desired  to  know  of  him  whether  the  captain 
might  not  be  moved  to  admit  us  to  some  conve- 
niences in  the  ship,  for  which  we  would  make 
him  what  satisfaction  he  pleased,  and  that  we 
would  gratify  him  for  his  pains  in  procuring  this 
for  us.  He  took  the  guinea,  as  I  could  see,  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  assured  me  of  his  assist, 
once. 

Then  he  told  us  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the 
oaptain,  who  was  one  of  the  best  humoured  gen- 
tlemen in  the  world,  would  be  easily  brought  to 
accommodate  us  as  well  as  we  could  desire,  and 
to  make  me  easy  told  me  he  would  go  up  the 
next  tide  on  purpose  to  speak  to  the  captain 
about  it. 

The  next  morning,  happening  to  sleep  a  little 
longer  than  ordinary,  when  I  got  up  and  began 
to  look  abroad,  I  saw  the  boatswain  among  the 
men  in  his  ordinary  business.  I  was  a  little 
melancholy  at  seeing  him  there,  and  going  for- 
wards  to  speak  to  him  he  saw  me,  and  came 
towards  me,  but  not  giving  him  time  to  speak 
first,  I  said,  smiling,  *'  I  doubt,  sir,  you  hare 
forgotten  us,  for  I  see  you  are  very  busy.** 

He  returned  presently,  **  Come  along  with  me, 
and  you  shall  see  ;**  so  he  took  me  into  the  great 
cabin,  and  there  sat  a  good  sort  of  a  gentleman 
writing,  and  with  a  great  many  papers  before 
him. 

♦•  Here,**  says  the  boatswain  to  him  that  was 
writing,  "is  the  gentlewoman  that  the  captain 
spoke  to  you  of,"  and  turning  to  me  he  said,  "  I 
have  been  so  far  from  forgetting  your  business 
that  I  have  been  up  at  the  captain*s  house,  and 
have  represented  faithfully  to  the  captain  what 
you  said  relating  to  your  beinjt  furnished  uith 
better  convenience  for  yourself  and  your  hus- 
band ;  and  the  captain  has  sent  this  gentleman. 
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who  to  nttte  of  the  sUp,  down  with  me,  on  pnr- 
|MMe  to  ifaowr  you  eveiytbing,  and  to  occommo. 
date  yon  fully  to  vocir  oontent,  and  bid  me  aature 
yott  that  you  iheil  not  be  treated  like  what  you 
were  at  fint  expected  to  be,  but  with  the  Mme 
respect  aa  other  pawengert  are  treated.** 

The  mate  then  spoke  to  roe,  and  not  giving  me 
time  to  thank  the  boatswain  for  his  kindness, 
oonfirmed  what  the  boatswain  bad  said,  and 
added  that  it  waa  the  oaptain's  deHoht  to  show 
himself  kind  and  oharitable,  espedaiiy  to  those 
who  were  under  any  misfortunes*  ana  with  that 
he  showed  me  levml  cabins  buflt  op,  some  in 
the  great  cabin,  and  some  partitioned  off,  out  of 
the  steerage,  but  opening  into  the  great  cabin  on 
purpose  tar  the  aoeommodation  of  passengers,  and 
gave  me  leave  to  dioose  where  I  would.  How- 
fiver,  I  <dioee  a  cabin  which  opened  into  the 
steerage,  in  wliieh  were  very  good  conveniences 
to  set  our  chest  and  boies^  and  a  table  to  eat  on. 

The  mate  tlien  told  me  that  the  boatswain 
had  given  so  good  a  charaeter  of  me  and  of  my 
husband,  as  to  our  civil  behaviour,  that  he  haa 
orders  to  tell  me  that  we  should  eat  with  him, 
if  we  thought  iit,  during  the  whole  voyage,  on 
tlie  common  terms  of  passengers ;  that  we  might 
lay  in  some  fresh  provisions  if  we  pleased ;  or  if 
not,  he  should  lay  in  his  usual  store,  and  we 
should  have  riiare  with  him. 

This  was  very  reviving  news  to  me,  after  so 
many  hardships  and  a(Hiotions  as  I  had  gone 
through  of  late.  I  thanked  Mm,  and  told  him 
the  captain  should  make  his  own  terms  with  us, 
and  asked  his  leave  to  go  and  tell  my  husband 
of  it,  who  was  not  very  well,  and  was  not  yet  out 
of  his  cabin.  Accordingly  I  went,  and  mv  hus- 
band, whose  spirits  were  still  so  muoh  sunk  wfth 
the  indignity  (as  he  understood  it)  offered  him, 
that  he  was  scarce  yet  himself,  was  so  revived 
with  the  account  I  gave  him  of  the  reception  we 
were  likely  to  have  in  the  ship,  that  he  was  quite 
another  man,  and  new  vigour  and  courage  ap- 
peared in  his  very  coontenanoe.  So  true  is  it 
that  the  greatest  of  spirits,  when  overwhelmed 
by  their  afflictions,  are  sul^eot  to  the  greatest 
dtjeotions,  and  are  the  most  apt  to  des^r  and 
give  themselv«s  up. 

After  some  little  pause  to  recover  himself,  my 
husband  oame  up  with  me,  and  gave  the  mate 
thanks  fisr  the  kindnese  which  he  had  exnressed 
to  us,  and  sent  suitable  acknowledgment  oy  lum 
t«  the  captain,  oflbring  to  pay  him  by  advance 
whatf  ver  lie  demanded  fw  our  passage,  and  (or 
the  oonvenienees  he  had  helped  us  to. 

The  mate  told  him  the  captain  would  be  on 
board  hi  the  afternoon,  and  that  he  would  leave 
all  that  till  he  came.  Aeeordingiy,  hi  the  after, 
noon,  the  oaptahi  oame,  and  we  found  hhn  the 
M««  iMittrteoue,  oblighig  man,  that  the  boat- 
iwain  had  represented  him  to  be ;  and  he  was  so 
well  plaased  with  mv  hiisband*l  conversation, 
that  in  short  he  would  not  let  us  keep  the  cabin 
we  had  ehosen,  but  gave  us  one  that,  as  I  said 
before,  opened  into  the  great  oabln. 

Nor  were  his  conditions  exorbitant,  or  the  man 
craving  and  esger  to  make  a  prey  9t  us,  but  for 
fifteen  guineas  we  had  our  whole  passage  and 
provisions,  and  oabm,  eal  at  the  captain*!  table, 
and  were  very  handsomely  entertained. 

The  captahi  lay  himself  in  the  other  part  of 


the  great  cabin,  having  let  his  round  house,  as 
they  call  it,  to  a  rich  planter,  who  went  over, 
with  his  wife  and  three  onlldren,  who  eat  by  then- 
selves.  He  had  some  other  ordinary  passengera, 
who  4|ttartered  in  the  steerage ;  and  as  for  the 
old  fraternity,  they  were  kept  under  the  hatchna 
while  the  ship  lay  there,  and  came  very  little  on 
the  deck. 

I  could  not  refrain  acquainting  my  govmneas 
with  what  had  hi^ipened  t  it  waa  hut  Just  thst 
she,  who  woe  so  really  oonoeived  Ibr  me,  shoald 
have  part  of  my  good  fortune.  Besides,  I  wanted 
her  assistance  to  supply  me  with  several  neoe»- 
saries,  which,  before,  I  wna  shy  of  lettkog  any 
body  see  me  have,  that  it  migtit  not  be  pmie ; 
but  now  I  had  a  eahin,  and  room  to  aottmnga  1^ 
I  ordered  abnndance  of  good  things  for  our  oem- 
fort  In  the  voyage,  as  brandy,  sugar,  lemona,  Ac. 
to  make  punch,  and  treat  our  benefaetor  tfie 
captain ;  and  abundance  of  things  for  eating  and 
drinking  on  the  voyage ;  also  a  larger  bed,  and 
bedding  proportioned  to  it  i  so  that,  hi  a  word, 
we  resolved  to  want  nothing  on  the  voyage. 

All  this  while  I  had  proWded  nothing  for  oar 
assistance  when  she  should  come  to  the  place, 
and  begin  to  oaH  ourselves  planters,  and  I  was 
ikr  from  being  ignorant  of  what  was  ncedfbl  on 
that  occasion  i  particulariy  all  sorts  of  tools  for 
the  planter's  work,  and  for  building,  and  all  kind 
of  furniture  for  our  dwelling,  which,  if  it  be  bought 
in  the  country,  must  necessarily  ooet  there  doul^ 
the  price. 

So  I  discoursed  that  point  with  my  goveneas, 
9fkd  she  went  and  waited  upon  the  captain,  and 
told  him  that  she  hoped  ways  might  be  found  out 
for  her  two  unfortunate  cousins,  as  she  called  us, 
to  obtain  our  freedom,  when  we  came  Into  the 
country,  and  so  entered  Into  a  disoburee  with  him 
about  the  meens  and  terms  also,  of  whieh  I  shall 
say  more  in  its  place ;  and  after  thus  sounding 
the  captain,  she  let  him  know,  though  we  were 
unhappy  in  the  circumstances  that  oecaaioned 
our  goinff,  yet  that  we  were  not  unfondshed  to 
set  ourselves  to  work  in  the  country  <  and  we 
resolved  to  settle  and  live  there  as  planters,  tf  we 
might  be  put  in  a  way  hew  to  do  it  The  cap- 
tain readily  offered  his  assistance,  told  her  the 
method  of  entering  upon  sudi  a  buslneas,  and 
how  easy,  nay,  how  certain  it  was  for  industrioos 
people  to  recover  thefar  fortunes  in  such  a  manner. 
'*  Madam,*'  says  he,  **  *tis  no  reproach  to  any  van 
in  that  country  to  have  been  sent  over  hi  worse 
circumstances  than  I  perceive  your  cousfaiB  are 
in,  provided  they  do  but  ^)ply  with  diUaenoo  ud 
good  Judgment  to  the  business  of  that  |Haoe  when 
they  oome  there.* 

She  then  Inqulrsd  of  him  what  things  K  was 
necessary  we  should  cairy  over  with  us,  and  he, 
like  a  very  honest  as  well  as  knowing  man,  told 
her  thus :  **  Madam,  your  cousfais  must  in  the 
first  plaoe  proeure  somebody  to  buy  them  aa  ser- 
vants, in  conformity  to  the  oondmons  of  their 
transportation,  and  then  in  the  name  of  that  per- 
son  thev  may  go  about  what  they  wffl.  They 
may  either  purchase  some  plantations  already 
becfun,  or  they  may  purchase  land  of  the  govera- 
ment  of  the  country,  and  begin  where  they  plense, 
and  both  will  be  done  reasonably.**  She  beopoke 
his  favour  in  the  first  article,  which  he  promiaed 
to  her  to  take  upon  himself;  and  Indeed,  ftMi- 
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fttfty  Mrfbrmed  it ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  he  pro- 
misea  to  recommend  qs  to  tuch  as  shoald  give 
OS  the  best  advice,  and  not  impose  upon  as,  which 
iras  as  much  as  could  be  desired. 

She  then  asked  him  If  ft  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  fixmish  us  with  a  stock  of  tools,  and  ma- 
terials for  the  business  of  planting,  and  he  said, 
**  Yes,  by  all  means,**  and  then  she  begged  his 
asdstance  in  It  She  told  him  she  would  furnish ! 
OS  with  everything  that  was  convenient,  whatever 
it  coat  her.  He  accordingly  gave  her  a  long  par- 
ticular of  thihgs  necessary  for  a  planter,  which, 
by  his  account,  came  to  about  fourscore  or  a 
hundred  pounds ;  and  in  short,  she  went  about 
as  dekterously  to  buy  them  as  u  she  had  been  an 
old  Vfrgfaiia  merchant ;  only  that  she  bought,  by 
my  direction,  above  twice  as  much  of  everything 
ai  be  had  given  her  a  list  of. 

These  she  nut  on  board  in  her  own  name,  took 
bis  bills  of  lading  for  them,  and  endorsed  those 
MSs  of  lading  to  my  husband,  insuring  the  cargo 
aftenwds  in  her  own  name,  by  her  order ;  so 
that  we  Were  provided  for  all  events  and  for  all 
disasters. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  my  husband  gave 
her  all  his  whole  stock  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  which,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  about  him 
m  gold,  to  lay  out  thus,  and  gave  her  a  good  sum 
besides ;  so  that  I  did  not  break  into  the  stock 
which  I  had  left  in  her  hands  at  all,  but  after  we 
had  sorted  out  our  whole  cargo,  we  had  yet  near 
two  hundred  pounds  in  money,  which  was  more 
than  enough  for  our  purpose. 

In  this  condition,  very  chcerfol,  and  bde^d 
joyftd  at  being  so  happily  accommodated  as  we 
were,  we  set  sail  from  Bugby's-Hole  to  Graves- 
end,  where  Uie  ship  lay  about  ten  days  more, 
and  where  tiie  capUln  came  on  board  for  good 
•ndalL 

Here  the  captain  offored  us  a  civQity  which, 
fitideed,  we  had  no  reason  to  expect ;  namely,  to 
let  us  go  on  ihore,  and  refresh  ourselves,  upon 
givintf  our  words  in  a  solemn  manner  that  we 
woula  not  go  from  him,  and  that  we  would  re- 
turn peaoeably  on  board  again.  This  was  such 
an  evUenee  of  Us  confidence  in  us,  that  it  over- 
came mv  husband,  who,  in  a  mere  principle  of 
gratitude,  told  him,  as  he  could  not  be  in  any 
capacity  to  tttake  a  suitable  return  for  such  a 
fovour,  so  he  ed'Uld  not  think  of  accepting  of  it ; 
nor  could  he  be  easy  that  the  captain  should  run 
such  a  risk.  After  some  mutual  civilities,  I  gave 
tty  husband  a  purse,  in  which  were  eighty  gui- 
tteas,  and  he  put  It  tnto  the  captain's  hand : 
•*  Then^  captain,"  says  he,  "  there  is  part  of  a 
pledge  for  our  fidelity ;  if  we  deal  dishonestly 
wHh  you  on  any  account,  it  is  your  own,**  and  on 
tUs  we  went  on  shore. 

Indeed  the  captain  had  assurance  enough  of 
our  resolution  to  go,  for  that,  havmg  made  such 
provision  to  Settle  there,  it  did  not  seem  rational 
diat  we  would  chose  to  remain  here,at  the  expense 
and  peril  of  life,  for  such  it  must  have  been,  if 
we  had  been  taken  again.  In  a  word,  we  went 
aJl  on  shore  with  the  captain,  and  supped  together 
la  Grs^esend,  where  we  were  very  merry,  stayed 
an  night.  lay  at  the  house  where  we  supped. 
and  oame  all  very  honestlv  on  board  again 
with  Urn  in  the  morning.  Here  we  bought  ten 
doaeo  bottles  of  good  beer,  some  wine,  some 
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fowls,  and  such  things  as  we  thought  might  be 
acceptable  on  board. 

My  governess  was  with  us  ail  tliis  while,  and 
went  with  us  round  into  the  Downs,  as  did  also 
the  captain's  wife,  with  whom  she  went  back.  1 
was  never  so  sorrowful  at  parthig  with  my  own 
mother  as  I  was  at  parting  with  her,  and  I  never 
saw  her  more.     We  had  a  folr  easterly  wind 

Srung  up  the  third  day  after  we  came  to  the 
owns,  and  we  sailed  from  thence  the  10th  of 
AprO ;  nor  did  we  touch  any  more  at  any  place 
till,  being  driven  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  by  a  very 
hard  gale  of  wind,  the  ship  came  to  an  anehor  in 
a  little  bay  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  whose 
name  I  remember  not,  but  they  said  the  river 
came  down  from  Limerick,  and  that  it  was  the 
largest  river  In  Ireland. 

Here  being  detained  oy  bad  weather  foi  some 
time,  the  captain,  who  continued  the  same  kind, 
good-humoured  man  as  at  first,  took  us  both  on 
shore  with  him  again :  he  did  it  now  in  kindness 
to  my  husband,  who  bore  the  sea  very  ill,  and 
was  very  sick,  especially  when  it  blew  so  hard. 
Here  we  again  bought  in  a  store  of  fresh  provi- 
sions, especially  boe^  pork,  mutton  and  fowls^ 
and  the  captain  stayed  to  pickle  up  five  or  six 
barrels  of  beef,  to  lengthen  out  the  ship's  store. 
We  were  here  not  above  BiVe  days,  when  the 
weather  turning  mild,  and  a  fair  wind,  we  set 
sail  again,  and  in  two  and  forty  days  oame  safe  to 
the  coast  of  Virginia. 

When  we  drew  near  to  the  shore  the  captain 
called  me  to  him,  and  told  me  that  he  found  by 
my  discourse,  I  had  some  gelations  in  the  place, 
and  that  t  had  been  there  beforoi  and  so  he  sap- 
posed  I  understood  the  ousiom  in  their  disposing 
of  the  convict  prisoners  when  they  arrived. 

I  told  him  I  did  not,  and  that  as  to  what  rela- 
tions I  had  in  the  place,  he  might  be  sure  I 
would  make  myself  known  to  none  of  them  while 
I  was  in  the  ciroumstanoes  of  a  prisoner,  and 
that  as  to  the  rest,  we  left  ourselves  entirely  to 
him  to  assist  us,  as  he  was  pleased  to  promise  he 
would  do. 

He  told  me  I  must  get  somebody  in  the  place 
to  come  and  buy  us  as  servants,  and  who  must 
answer  for  us  to  the  governor  of  the  country,  if 
he  demanded  us. 

I  told  him  we  should  do  as  he  should  direct ; 
so  he  brought  a  planter  to  treat  with  him,  as  it 
were,  for  the  purchase  of  these  two  servants,  my 
husband  and  me,  and  there  we  were  formally 
sold  to  him^^md  went  ashore  with  him.  The 
captain  went  with  us,  and  carried  us  to  a  certain 
house,  whether  it  was  to  be  called  a  tavern  or  not 
I  know  not,  but  we  had  a  bowl  (tf .punch  there 
made  of  rum,  &c,  and  were  very  merry. 

After  some  time  the  planter  gave  us  a  oertifi- 
cate  of  discharge,  and  acknowleogment  of  having 
served  him  faithfully,  and  we  were  free  from  him 
the  next  morning  to  go  whither  we  would. 

For  this  piece  of  service  the  captain  demanded 
of  us  six  thousand  weight  of  tobaceo,  which  he 
said  he  was  accountable  for  to  his  freighter,  and 
which  we  immediatdy  bought  for  him,  and  made 
him  a  present  of  twenty  guineas  besides,  with 
which  he  was  abundantly  satisfied. 

It  is  not  proper  to  enter  here  into  the  parti, 
culars  of  what  part  of  the  eok>nv  of  Virginia  we 
settled  in,  for  mvers  reasena.    ft  may  sulBce  to 


mention  that  we  went  into  the  great  river  of 
Potomac,  the  ship  being  bound  thither;  and 
there  we  intended  to  have  settled  at  first,  though 
afterwards  we  altered  our  minds. 

The  first  thing  I  did  of  moment,  afler  having 
gotten  all  our  goods  on  shore,  and  placed  them 
in  a  storehouse,  or  warehouse,  which,  with  a 
lodging,  we  hired  at  the  small  place  or  village 
where  we  landed ;  I  say,  the  first  thing  was  to 
inquire  after  my  mother,  and  after  my  brother 
(that  fatal  person  whom  I  married  as  a  husband, 
as  I  have  related  at  large).     A  little  inquiry 

furnished  me  with  information  that  Mrs , 

that  is,  my  mother,  was  dead ;  that  my  brother, 
or  husband,  was  alive,  which  I  confess  I  was  not 
very  glad  to  hear ;  but  which  was  worse,  I  found 
he  was  removed  from  the  plantation  where  he 
lived  formerly,  and  where  I  lived  with  him,  and 
lived  with  one  of  his  sons  in  a  plantation  just  by 
the  place  where  we  landed,  and  where  we  had 
hired  a  warehouse. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  first,  but  as  I  ven- 
tured to  satisfy  mjrself  that  he  could  not  know 
me,  I  was  not  only  perfectly  easy,  but  had  a 
great  mind  to  see  him,  if  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  without  his  seeing  me.  In  order  to  that,  I 
found  out  by  inquiry  a  plantation  where  he  lived, 
and  with  a  woman  of  that  place,  whom  I  got  to 
help  me,  like  what  we  call  a  charwoman,  I  ram- 
bled about  towards  the  place  as  if  I  had  only  a 
mind  to  see  the  country  and  look  about  me.  At 
last  I  came  so  near  that  I  saw  the  dwelling, 
house.  I  asked  the  woman  whose  plantation 
that  was?  She  said  It  belonged  to  such  a  man, 
and  looking  out  a  little  to  our  right  hands, 
"  There,*'  says  she,  "  is  the  gentleman  that  owns 
the  plantation,  and  his  father  with  him." 

'*  What  are  their  Christian  names  ?"  said  I. 

**  I  know  not,"  said  she,  "  what  the  old  gen- 
tleman's name  is,  but  his  son's  name  is  Humphry, 
and  I  beUeve,"  says  she,  **  the  father's  is  so  too." 

"  You  may  guess,  if  you  can,  what  a  conftised 
mixture  of  joy  and  fright  possessed  my  thoughts 
upon  this  occasion,  for  I  immediately  knew  that 
this  was  nobody  else  but  my  own  son,  by  that 
father  she  showed  me,  who  was  my  own  brother. 

I  had  no  mask,  but  I  ruffled  my  hood  so  about 
my  face  that  I  depended  upon  it,  that  after  above 
twentjr  years*  absence,  and  withal  not  expecting 
anythmg  of  me  in  that  part  of  the  world,  ho 
would  not  be  able  to  know  anything  of  me ;  but 
I  need  not  have  used  all  that  caution,  for  the  old 
gentleman  was  grown  dim-sighted  by  some  dis- 
temper which  had  fallen  upon  his  eves,  and  could 
but  just  see  well  enough  to  walk  about,  and  not 
run  against  a  tree,  or  into  a  ditch.  The  woman 
that  was  with  me  had  told  me  that  by  a  mere 
accident,  knowing  nothing  of  what  importance  it 
was  to  me. 

As  they  drew  near  to  us  I  said,  *^  Does  he 
know  you,  Mrs  Owen  ?"  so  they  called  the  woman. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  *'  if  he  hears  me  speak  he  will 
know  me ;  but  he  cant  see  well  enough  to  know 
me  or  anybody  else;"  and  so  she  told  me  the 
story  of  his  sight  as  I  have  related, 

This  made  me  secure,  and  so  I  threw  open  my 
hood  again,  and  let  them  pass  by  me.  It  was  a 
wretched  thing  for  a  mother  thus  to  see  her  own 
Fon,  a  handsome,  comely  young  gentleman,  in 
flourishing  circumstances,  and  durst  not  make 


herself  known  to  him,  and  durst  not  take  any 
notice  of  him.  Let  any  mother  of  children  tha^ 
reads  this  consider  it,  and  but  think  with  what 
anguish  of  mind  I  restrained  myself;  what  yearn- 
ings of  soul  I  had  in  me  to  embrace  him,  and 
weep  over  him ;  and  how  I  thought  all  my  en- 
trails turned  within  me,  that  my  very  bowels 
moved,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  as  I  now 
know  not  how  to  express  those  agonies.  When 
they  went  from  me  I  stood  gazinsr  and  trembling, 
and  looking  after  him  as  long  as  I  could  sec  him ; 
Uien  sitting  down  on  the  grass,  just  at  a  place  I 
had  mark^,  I  made  as  if  I  lay  down  to  rest  me, 
but  turned  me  from  her,  and  lying  on  my  face, 
wept,  and  kissed  the  ground  he  had  set  his  foot  on. 

I  could  not  conceal  my  disorder  so  much  from 
the  woman  but  that  she  perceived  it,  and  thought 
I  was  not  well,  which  i  was  obliged  to  pretend 
was  true ;  upon  which  she  pressed  me  to  rise, 
the  ground  being  damp  and  dangerous,  which  I 
did  accordingly,  and  walked  away. 

As  I  was  going  back  again,  and  still  talking  of 
this  gentleman  and  his  son,  a  new  occasion  of 
melancholy  ofTered  itself  thus.  The  woman 
began,  as  if  she  would  tell  me  a  story  to  divert 
me  :  "  There  goes,"  saj-s  she,  ••  a  very  odd  tale 
among  the  neighbours  where  this  gentleman 
formerly  lived." 

"  What  was  that  r  said  L 

**  Why,"  says  she^  **  that  old  gentleman  going 
to  England  when  he  was  a  young  man,  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  there,  one  of  the  inest 
women  that  ever  was  seen  here,  and  married  her, 
and  brought  her  over  hither  to  his  mother,  who 
was  then  living.  He  lived  hero  sevOTal  years 
with  her,"  continued  she,  "and  had  several 
children  by  her,  of  which  the  young  gentlenan 
that  was  with  him  now  was  one  -,  but  after  some 
time  the  old  gentlewoman  (his  mother)  taUuog  to 
her  of  something  relating  to  herself  when  she  was 
in  England,  and  of  her  circumstances  there, 
which  were  bad  enough,  the  daogliter-in-law 
began  to  be  very  much  surprised  imd  uneasy; 
and  in  short,  examinlog  farther  Into  things,  it 
appeared  past  all  contradiction  that  she  (the  old 
gentlewoman)  was  her  own  mother ;  and  that 
consequently  that  son  was  hl^  wife's  own  brother, 
which  struck  the  whole  family  with  horror,  and 
put  them  into  such  a  state  oi  confusion  Uiat  it 
had  almost  ruined  them  all.  The  young  wonum 
would  not  live  with  him  (the  son) ;  her  brother 
and  husband  for  a  time  went  distracted,  and  at 
last  the  young  woman  went  away  for  England, 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since." 

It  is  cosy  to  believe  that  I  was  strangely  af- 
fected with  this  story;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  nature  of  my  disturbance.  I  seemed 
astonished  at  the  story,  and  asked  her  a  thousand 
questions  about  the  particulars,  which  I  found 
she  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with.  At  last  I 
began  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
family;  how  the  old  gentlewoman  (I  mean  my 
mother)  died,  and  how  she  had  left  what  she  had ; 
for  ray  mother  had  promised  mo  very  solemnly, 
that  when  she  died,  she  would  do  somethbig  for 
me,  and  leave  it  so  as  that,  if  I  was  livbig,  I 
should  ono  way  or  other  come  at  it,  without  its 
being  in  the  power  of  her  son  (my  brother  and 
my  husband)  to  prevent  it. 

She  told  me  she  dkl  not  know  exacUy  how  i< 
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was  ordered;  but  she  had  been  told  that  my 
mother  had  IcH  a  sum  of  money,  and  hod  tied  her 
plantation  for  the  payment  of  it,  to  be  made  good 
to  the  daughter,  £f  ever  she  could  be  heard  of, 
either  in  England  or  elsewhere ;  and  that  the 
trust  was  left  with  this  son,  who  was  the  person 
that  we  saw  with  his  father. 

This  was  news  too  good  for  me  to  make  light 
of,  and  Tou  may  be  sure  filled  my  heart  with  a 
thousand  thoughts,  what  course  I  should  take, 
how,  and  when,  and  in  what  manner  I  should  make 
myself  known,  or  whether  I  should  ever  make 
myself  known  or  no. 

Here  was  a  perplexity  that  I  had  not  indeed 
skill  to  manage  myself  in,  neither  knew  I  what 
course  to  take.  It  lay  heavy  upon  my  mind 
night  and  day,  I  could  neither  sleep  or  converse, 
so  that  my  husband  perceived  it,  and  wondered 
what  ailed  me,  strove  to  divert  me,  but  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose.  He  pressed  me  to  tell  him  what 
it  was  troubled  me,  but  I  put  it  off,  till  at  last  im- 
portuning me  continually,  I  was  forced  to  form  a 
story,  which  yet  had  a  plain  truth  to  lay  it  upon 
too.  I  told  him  I  was  troubled  because  I  found 
we  must  shift  our  quarters,  and  alter  our  scheme 
of  settling,  for  that  I  found  1  should  be  known, 
if  I  staid  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  for  that  my 
mother  being  dead,  several  of  my  relations  were 
come  into  that  part  where  wc  then  were,  and 
that  I  must  cither  discover  myself  to  them,  which 
in  our  present  circumstances  was  not  proper  on 
many  accounts,  or  remove ;  and  which  to  do  I 
knew  not ;  and  that  this  it  was  that  made  me  so 
melancholy  and  so  thoughtful 

He  joined  me  in  this,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
proper  for  me  to  make  myself  known  to  anybody 
in  the  circumstances  In  which  we  then  were; 
and  be  told  me  he  would  be  witling  to  remove  to 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  or  even  into  any 
other  country,  if  1  thought  fit.  But  now  I  hod 
another  difficulty,  which  was,  that  if  I  removed 
to  any  other  colony,  I  might  put  myself  out  of 
the  way  of  ever  making  a  due  search  after  those 
eflTects  which  my  mother  had  lef^.  Again,  I 
conld  never  so  much  as  think  of  breaking  the 
secret  of  my  former  marriage  to  my  new  husband. 
It  was  not  a  story,  as  I  thought  that  would  bear 
telling,  nor  could  I  tell  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequence  of  it ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  search 
into  the  bottom  of  the  thing  without  making  it 
public  all  over  the  country,  as  well  who  I  was 
as  what  I  now  was  also. 

In  this  perplexity  I  continued  a  great  while, 
and  this  made  my  spouse  very  uneasy ;  for  he 
found  me  perplexed,  and  yet  thought  I  was  not 
open  with  him,  and  did  not  let  him  into  every 
part  of  my  grievances ;  and  he  would  often  say 
he  wondered  what  he  had  done  that  1  would  not 
tmst  him  with  whatever  it  was,  especially  if  it 
was  grievous  and  afflicting.  The  truth  is,  he 
ought  to  have  been  trusted  with  everything, 
for  no  man  in  the  world  could  des&rvc  better  of  a 
wife;  but  this  was  a  thinf  I  knew  not  how  to 
open  to  him,  and  yet  havmg  no  one  to  disclose 
any  part  of  it  to,  the  burthen  was  too  heavy  for 
my  mind ;  for  let  them  say  what  they  please  of 
onr  sex  not  being  able  to  keep  a  secret,  my  life  is 
a  plain  conviction  to  me  of  the  contrary.  But, 
be  It  onr  sex  or  the  man's  sex,  a  secret  of  moment 
should  always  have  a  confidant,  a  bosom  friend. 


to  whom  we  may  communicate  the  joy  of  it  or 
the  grief  of  it,  be  it  which  it  will,  or  it  will  be  a 
double  weight  upon  the  spirits, .  and  perhaps 
become  even  insupportable  m  itself;  and  this  I 
appeal  to  all  human  testimony  for  the  trutli  of. 

This  was  the  cause  why  many  times,  men  as 
well  as  women,  and  men  of  the  greatest  and  best 
qualities  otherwise,  yet  have  found  themselves 
weak  in  this  part,  and  have  not  been  able  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  secret  joy  or  of  a  secret  sorrow, 
but  have  been  obliged  to  disclose  it,  even  for  the 
mere  giving  vent  to  themselves,  and  to  unbend 
the^  mind,  oppressed  with  the  load  and  weight 
which  attended  it.  Nor  was  this  any  token  of 
folly  and  thoughtlessness  at  all,  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  thing ;  and  such  people,  had 
they  struggled  longer  with  the  oppression,  would 
certainly  have  told  it  in  their  sleep,  and  disclosed 
the  secret,  let  it  have  been  of  what  fatal  nature 
soever,  without  regard  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
mljg^ht  be  exposed.  This  necessity  of  nature  is  a 
thing  which  works  sometimes  with  such  vehe- 
mence in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  guilty  of 
any  atrocious  villony,  such  as  secret  murder  in 
particular,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  cUscover 
it,  though  the  consequences  would  necessarily  be 
their  own  destruction.  Now,  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  divine  justice  ought  to  have  the 
glory  of  these  discoveries  and  confessions,  yet  it 
is  as  certain  that  Providence,  which  ordinarily 
works  by  the  hands  of  nature,  SMkes  use  here  of 
the  some  natural  causes  to  produce  those  extra- 
ordinary effects. 

I  could  give  several  remarkable  instances  of 
this  in  my  long  conversation  with  crimes  and 
with  cruninals.  I  knew  one  fellow,  that,  while  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  was  one  of  those 
they  called  then  Night'Flyers.  I  know  not 
what  other  word  they  may  have  understood  it  by 
since,  but  he  was  one  who,  by  connivance,  was 
permitted  to  go  abroad  every  evening,  when  he 
played  his  pranks,  and  furnished  those  honest 
people  they  call  thief-catchers  with  business  to 
find  out  next  day,  and  restore  for  a  reward  what 
they  stole  the  evening  before.  This  fellow  was 
as  sure  to  talk  in  his  sleep  all  that  he  had  done, 
and  every  step  he  had  taken,  and  what  he  had 
stolen,  and  where,  as  sure  as  if  he  had  been 
engaged  to  tell  it  waking,  and  as  if  there  was 
no  harm  or  danger  in  it ;  and  therefore  he  was 
obliged,  after  he  had  been  out,  to  lock  himself  up, 
or  be  locked  up  by  some  of  the  keepers  that  had 
him  in  fee,  that  nobody  should  hear  him ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  told  all  the  paKiculars, 
and  given  a  full  account  of  his  rambles  and  suc- 
cess to  any  comrade,  any  brother  thief,  or  to  his 
employers,  as  I  may  fairly  call  them,  then  all  was 
wcU  ^vith  him,  and  he  slept  as  quietly  as  other 
people. 

As  the  publishing  this,  account  of  my  life,  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  just  moral  of  every  part  of  it,  and 
for  instruction,  caution,  warning,  and  improve- 
ment to  every  reader,  so  this  will  not  pass,  I  hope, 
for  an  unnecessary  digression  concerning  some 
people  being  obliged  to  disclose  the  greatest 
secrets  either  of  their  own  or  other  people's 
affairs. 

Under  the  certain  oppression  of  this  weight 
!  upon  my  mind,  I  laboured  in  tlie  case  I  have  been 
I  naming ;  and  the  only  relief  I  found  for  it,  was  to 
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let  mT  husband  into  so  much  of  it  as  I  thought 
would  convince  him  of  the  necessity  there  was 
for  us  to  think  of  settling  in  some  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  next  consideration  before  us 
was,  which  part  of  the  English  settlements  we 
should  go  to. 

My  husband  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
countr}',  and  had  not  vet  so  much  as  a  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  several 
places;  and  I,  that,  till  I  wrote  this,  did  not  know 
what  the  word  geographical  signified,  had  only  a 
general  knowledge  from  long  conversation  with 
people  that  came  from  or  went  to  several  places ; 
but  this  I  knew,  that  Maryland,  Pensylvania, 
East  and  West  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New 
England,  lay  all  north  of  Virginia,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  all  colder  climates,  to  which, 
for  that  very  reason,  f  had  an  aversion ;  for  that 
as  I  naturmly  loved  warm  weather,  so  now  I 
grew  into  years,  I  had  a  stronger  inclination  to 
shun  a  cold  climate.  I  therefore  considered  of 
going  to  Carolina,  which  is  the  only  southern 
colony  of  the  EngKsh  on  the  continent  of 
America;  and  hither  I  proposed  to  go  ;  and  the 
rather,  because  I  might  with  great  ease  come 
from  thence  at  any  time,  wh^  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  inquire  after  my  mother's  effects,  and  to 
m^e  myself  known  enough  to  demand  them. 

With  this  resolution,  I  proposed  to  my  hus- 
band our  eoing  a^y  from  where  we  were,  and 
B  oui 


carrying  all  our  elects  with  us  to  Carolina, 
where  we  resolved  to  settle,  for  my  husband 
readily  agreed  to  the  first  part,  viz.  : — that  it 
was  not  at  all  proper  to  stay  where  we  were, 
since  I  had  assured  him  we  should  be  known 
there,  and  the  rest  I  effectual^  concealed  from 
him. 

But  now  I  found  a  new  difficulty  upon  me. 
The  main  affair  grew  heavy  upon  my  mind  still. 
I  could  not  think  of  going  out  of  the  country, 
without  somehow  or  other  making  inquiry  into 
the  grand  aflkir  of  what  my  mother  had  done  for 
me,  nor  could  1  with  any  patience  bear  the  thought 
of  going  away  a^d  not  making  myself  known  to 
my  old  husband  (brother),  or  to  my  child,  his 
son,  only  I  would  fain  have  had  this  done  without 
my  new  husband  having  any  knowledge  of  it,  or 
thcv  having  any  knowledse  of  him,  or  that  I  liad 
such  a  thing  as  a  husband. 

I  cast  about  innumerable  ways  in  my  thoughts 
how  this  might  be  done.  I  would  gladly  have 
sent  my  husband  away  to  Carolina,  with  all  our 
goods,  and  have  come  after  myself,  but  this  was 
impracticable.  He  would  never  stir  without  me, 
being  himself  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  and  with  the  methods  of  settling  there, 
or  anywhere  else. 

Then  I  thought  we  would  both  go  first  with 
part  of  our  goods,  and  that  when  we  were  settled, 
I  should  come  back  to  Virginia  and  fetch  the  re- 
mainder ;  but  even  then  I  knew  he  would  never 
part  with  me,  and  be  left  there  to  go  alone.  The 
case  was  plain :  he  was  bred  a  gentleman,  and 
of  consequence  was  not  only  unacquainted,  but 
indolent,  and  when  we  did  settle  would  rather  go 
out  into  the  woods  with  his  gun,  which  they  call 
there  hunting,  and  which  is  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  Indians,  and  which  they  do  as  servants ; 
1  said  he  would  much  rather  do  this,  than  attend 
to  the  natural  business  of  his  plantation. 


Iliese  were,  therefore,  difflculties  iommMNioi-* 
able,  and  such  as  I  knew  not  what  to  do  in.  i 
had  such  strong  impressions  on  ny  mind  about 
discovering  myself  to  my  brother,  fonBorly  nr 
husband,  that  I  could  not  withstaiid  them ;  ana 
the  rather,  because  it  ran  coostantiy  I&  my 
thoughts,  that  if  I  did  not  do  it  while  he  Kvod*  1 
might  in  vain  endeavour  to  eoavinoe  ray  muk 
afterward  that  I  was  really  tlie  same  person,  and 
that  I  was  hi&  mother,  amt  so  might  both  lose 
the  assistance  and  comfort  of  the  reiatioo»  wod 
the  benefit  of  whatever  it  was  my  mother  hml 
left  me ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  haiia,  I  oonld  iw* 
ver  think  it  proper  to  discover  mjrself  to  them  tft 
the  circumstances  I  was  in;  aewell  relitiQg  to 
the  having  a  husband  with  me,  as  to  my  bdaif 
brought  over  by  a  legal  transportalkm  as  a  en. 
minal ;  on  both  which  acooonts  It  was  abeelateljr 
necessary  for  me  to  remove  from  the  piaee  where 
I  was,  and  come  again  to  him,  as  mm  another 
place,  and  in  another  figure. 

Upon  these  considerations  I  went  on  with 


ing  my  husband  the  absolute  necessity  then 
was  of  our  not  settling  ki  I^>towmae  nver*  at 
least  that  we  should  be  presently  made  poUioi 
there,  whereas  if  we  went  to  anj  other  ymce  in 
the  world,  we  should  oome  in  with  as  miidi  re- 
putation as  any  family  that  came  to  (riant  Thai 
as  it  was  always  agreeable  to  the  tehabituits  to 
have  famUies  come  among  them  to  ptant  who 
brought  substance  with  them,  either  to  nnrdmse 
plantations  or  begin  new  ones,  so  we  snoold  be 
sure  of  a  kind,  agreeable  reception,  and  thai 
without  any  posstbUity  of  a  discovery  of  our  ctc- 
oumstances. 

I  told  him,  too,  that  as  I  had  seveni  relaftloBs 
in  the  place  where  he  was,  and  tiiat  I  dorst  not 
now  let  myself  be  known  to  them,  hecaose  tiiey 
would  soon  come  to  know  the  occasion  of  my 
coming  over,  which  would  be  to  expose  myself  to 
the  last  degree ;  so  I  had  reason  to  beKeve  that 
my  mother  who  died  here  had  left  me  somethiBsc, 
and  perhaps  something  considerable*  which  it 
might  be  very  well  worth  my  while  to  inquire 
after ;  but  that  this  too  could  not  be  done  with- 
out exposing  us  publicly,  unless  we  went  fttMn 
hence ;  and  then,  wherever  we  settled.  I  misht 
come,  as  it  were,  to  visit  and  to  see  my  brouier 
and  nephews,  make  myself  known,  hiqnire  after 
what  was  my  due,  be  received  witii  respect,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  jusdce  done  me ;  whmas, 
if  I  did  it  now,  I  could  expect  nothmg  hnt  with 
trouble,  such  as  exacting  it  by  Ibrce,  receiving 
it  with  curses  and  reluctance*  and  with  all  kinds 
of  aflf\ronts,  which  he  would  perhaps  not  bear  to  see. 
That  in  cose  of  being  obliged  to  produce  legal 
prooh  of  being  really  her  daughtor,  I  might  be 
at  a  loss,  be  obliged  to  have  recoorse  to  Eng- 
land, and,  it  might  be,  to  fail  at  htft,  and  so  lose 
it. 

With  these  arguments,  and  howhig  tlkus  ac- 
quainted my  husband  wi^  the  whole  secset  ao 
far  as  was  needful  to  him,  we  resolved  to  go  and 
seek  a  settlement  in  some  other  cokMqf ;  and  al 
first  thoughts,  Carolina  was  the  plaoo  we  pitcbed 
upon. 

In  order  to  thb  we  began  to  make  inqntry  te 
vessels  going  to  Carolina,  and  in  a.  veij  o^Oe 
while  got  information,  that  on  the.  other  sidfr  flw 
bay,  as  they  call  it,  namely,  in  Maryland,  Uiere 


A  ifal^  which  eame  from  CaroBna,  hdea  with 
rfee  and  other  goods,  and  wat  goin^  back  agam 
tliithcT,  and  from  theiiee  to  Jamaiea,  with  pro- 
vMiioa.  On  this  ttews  we  hired  »  sloop  to  take 
m  oar  goods,  and  taking,  at  it  were,  a  final  Aire- 
wdl  of  Pbtowmai:  river,  we  went  with  all  onr 
■■ijwi  OTer  to  Maryland. 

This  was  a  long  and  unpleasant  voyage,  and 
mf  spouse  said  It  was  wone  to  him  than  aH  the 
▼oyage  ftom  England,  because  tho  weather  was 
bwl  indifferent,  the  water  rough,  and  the  vessel 
Mmll  and  inoonvenlent ;  in  the  next  place,  we 
were  ftall  a  hundred  miles  op  Potowmac  river, 
in  a  pert  which  they  call  Westmoreland  county ; 
and  as  the  river  is  by  fer  the  greatest  in  Yir- 
gtaiia,  and  I  have  heard  say  it  is  the  greatest  river 
in  the  world  that  ftdls  into  another  river,  and  not 
direetly  faito  the  sea,  so  we  had  bad  weather  in 
it,  md  were  frequently  in  great  danger;  for 
though  they  call  it  but  a  river,  it  is  frequently 
S0  broad,  that  when  we  were  in  the  middle  we 
eooid  not  see  land  on  either  side  for  many  leagues 
together.  Then  we  had  the  great  river,  or  bi^  of 
Chesapeake,  to  cross,  which  is,  where  the  river 
Phlowmac  fUIs  into  it,  near  thirty  miles  broad, 
aad  we  entered  more  great  vast  waters,  whose 
names  I  know  not,  so  that  our  voyage  was  AiU 
two  hundred  miles,  in  a  poor  sorry  sloop,  with  all 
onr  treasure ;  and  if  any  accident  had  happened 
to  us,  we  might  have  been  very  miserable,  sup- 
posing we  hiui  lost  our  goods  and  saved  our  lives 
«nlv,  and  had  been  then  left  naked  and  destitute, 
and  in  a  wild  strange  place,  not  having  one  friend 
or  acquaintance  in  that  psjt  of  the  world.  The 
very  Uiougfat  of  it  gives  me  some  horror,  even 
ilace  the  danger  is  past 

Well,  we  came  to  the  place  in  five  days  sailing, 
f  think  they  caU  it  PhiUpS's  Point ;  and  behold, 
when  we  came  thither,  the  ship  bound  to  Caro- 
Bna  was  loaded  and  gone  away  but  three  days 
before.  This  was  a  msappointment ;  but,  how- 
ever, I,  tiiat  was  to  be  discouraged  with  nothing, 
told  my  husband  that  since  we  could  not  get  a 
poseage  to  Carolina,  and  that  the  country  we 
were  in  was  very  flertfie  and  good,  we  would,  if 
he  liked  it,  see  if  we  could  find  out  anythmg  for 
oar  turn  where  we  were  ;  and  that,  if  he  liked 
tliittgB,  we  would  settle  here. 

We  immediately  went  on  shore,  but  found  no 
eDorenience,  just  at  that  place,  either  for  our 
befaig  on  shore  or  preserving  our  goods  on  shore, 
hut  were  <iBrected  by  a  very  honest  Quaker,  who 
we  found  tiiere,  to  go  to  a  place  about  sixty  miles 
east,  that  is  to  sav,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay,  where  he  said  he  lived,  and  where  we 
shoidd  be  accommodated,  either  to  plant,  or  to 
wait  for  any  other  place  to  plant  in  that  might 
be  more  convenient ;  and  he  invited  us  with  so 
mtidi  kindness  and  simple  honestv,  that  we 
agreed  to  go,  and  the  Quaker  himself  went  with 


Here  we  bought  two  servants,  viz.  an  English 
woman  servant  just  come  on  riiore  from  a  ship 
of  Liverpool,  and  a  negro  man  servant ;  thfaigs 
ahffolnteiy  necessary  for  all  people  that  pretended 
to  settle  in  that  country.  This  honest  Quaker 
was  very  helpfril  to  us,  and  when  we  came  to  the 
phoe  tnat  he  proposed  to  us  found  us  out  a 
eonvenlent  storehouse  for  our  goods,  and  lodging 
for  ourselves  and  onr  servants ;  and  about  two 


months  or  thereabouts  afterwards  by  his  dbreetion 
we  took  a  large  piece  of  land  from  the  governor 
of  that  country,  in  order  to  form  our  plantation, 
and  so  we  laid  the  thoughts  of  going  to  Carolina 
wholly  aside,  having  been  very  well  received  here^ 
and  accommodated  with  a  convenient  lodging, 
till  we  could  prepare  things  and  havo  land  enough 
cured,  and  timiwr  and  materials  provided  for 
building  us  a  house,  all  which  we  managed  by 
the  dfrection  d  the  Quaker;  so  that  in  One 
year's  time  we  bad  near  fifty  acres  of  land  cleared, 
part  of  it  enclosed,  and  some  of  it  planted  witii 
tobacco,  though  not  much;  beades,  we  had 
garden  ground,  and  com  sufficient  to  help  to 
supply  our  servants  with  roots,  and  herbs,  and 
bread. 

And  now  I  persuaded  my  husband  to  let  me 
go  over  the  Bay  again,  and  inquire  after  my 
friends;  he  was  the  wUlinger  to  consent  to  it 
now  because  he  had  business  upon  his  hands 
sttiflcient  to  essploy  him,  besides  his  gun  to  divert 
him,  which  thev  call  hunting  there^  and  which 
he  greatly  delighted  in ;  and  indeed  we  used  to 
look  at  one  another,  sometfanei  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  reflecting  how  much  better  that  was, 
not  than  Newgate  only,  but  than  the  most  pros- 
perous of  our  dreumstanoes  in  the  wicked  trade 
that  we  had  both  been  carrying  en. 

Our  affairs  were  in  a  very  good  posture ;  we 
purchased  of  the  proprietors  of  the  colony  as 
much  land  for  thfaty-ilve  pounds,  paid  in  ready 
money,  as  would  make  a  suflklenc  plantation  to 
employ  between  fifty  and  sixty  servants,  and 
which,  beiagwell  Improved,  wouki  bo  sufficient 
to  us  OS  long  as  we  oould  either  of  us  live ;  and 
as  for  chfldren  I  was  post  the  prospect  of  any- 
thfakg  of  that  kind 

But  our  good  fortune  <fid  not  end  here ;  I  went, 
as  I  have  said,  over  the  Bay.  to  the  place  where 
my  brother  (once  a  husbana)  Uved ;  but  I  did 
not  go  to  the  same  village  where  I  was  before, 
but  went  up  another  great  river,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  Potowmaok,  called  Rapahannock 
river,  and  by  this  means  come  on  the  back  of  his 
plantotlen,  which  was  Imge,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
navigable  creek,  or  httw  river,  that  run  into 
Rapahannock,  I  came  verv  near  it. 

I  was  now  folly  resolved  to  go  up,  point  Uatfk, 
to  my  brother  (husband),  and  to  tell  him  who  I 
was ;  but  not  knowing  what  temper  I  might  find 
him  in,  or  how  much  out  of  temper  rather,  I 
might  make  him  by  such  a  rash  visit.  I  m- 
solved  to  write  a  letter  to  bfan  first,  to  let  him  know 
who  I  was,  and  that  I  was  oeme  not  to  give  Mm 
any  trouble  upon  the  M  relation,  which  I  hoped 
was  entirely  forgot,  but  that  I  upplied  to  him  as 
a  sater  to  a  brother,  desiring  nis  assistance  in 
the  case  of  that  provision  which  our  mother  at 
her  decease  had  (eft  for  mv  support,  and  which 
I  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  do  me  justice  ill ; 
especially  considering  that  I  was  come  thus  far 
to  look  itter  it. 

I  saki  some  very  tender  kfaid  thfaigs  in  the 
letter  about  his  son,  which  I  told  him  he  knew  to 
be  my  own  child,  and  that  as  I  was  guilty  cf 
nothing  in  marrying  him  any  more  than  he  was 
in  marrying  me,  neither  of  us  havhig  then  known 
our  being  at  all  related  to  one  another,  so  I 
hoped  he  would  allow  me  the  most  passionate 
desire  of  once  seeing  my  one  ond  cmly  child,  and- 
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of  showing  aomething  of  the  infirmities  of  a 
mother  in  preserving  a  violent  affection  for  him 
who  had  never  been  able  to  retain  any  thought 
of  me  one  way  or  other. 

I  did  believe  that,  having  received  this  letter, 
ne  would  immediately  give  It  to  his  son  to  read, 
I  having  understood  his  eyes  being  so  dim  that 
he  could  not  see  to  read  it  But  it  fell  out  better 
than  so,  for  as  his  sight  was  dim,  so  he  did  allow 
his  son  to  open  all  letters  that  came  to  his  hand 
for  him ;  and  the  old  gentleman  being  from  home, 
or  out  of  the  way,  when  my  messenger  came,  my 
letter  came  directly  to  my  son's  hand,  and  he 
opened  and  read  it. 

He  called  the  messenger  in  after  some  little 
stay,  and  asked  him  where  the  person  was  who 
gave  him  the  letter.  The  messenger  told  him 
the  place,  which  was  about  seven  miles  off;  so 
he  bid  him  stay,  and  ordering  a  horse  to  be  got 
ready  and  two  servants,  away  he  came  to  me 
with  the  messenger. 

Let  any  one  judge  the  consternation  I  was  in 
when  my  messenger  came  back,  and  told  me  the 
old  gentleman  was  not  at  home,  but  his  son  was 
come  along  with  him,  and  was  just  coming  up  to 
me.  I  was  perfectly  confounded,  for  I  knew  not 
whether  it  was  peace  or  war,  nor  could  I  tell  how 
to  behave.  However,  I  had  but  a  very  few  mo- 
ments to  think,  for  my  son  was  at  the  heels  of 
the  messenger,  and  coming  up  into  my  lodgings, 
asked  the  fellow  at  the  door  something,  I  suppose 
it  was,  for  I  did  not  hear  it  so  as  to  understand 
it,  which  was  the  gentlewoman  that  sent  for  him, 
for  the  messenger  said,  **  There  she  is,  sir  ;*"  at 
which  he  comes  directly  up  to  me,  kisses  me, 
took  me  in  his  arms,  and  embraced  me  with  so 
much  passion,  that  he  could  not  speak ;  but  I 
could  feel  his  breast  heave  and  throb  like  a  child 
that  cries,  but  sobs,  and  cannot  cry  it  out 

I  can  neither  express  or  describe  the  joy  that 
touched  my  very  soul  when  I  found,  for  it  was 
easy  to  discover  that  part,  that  he  came  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  a  son  to  a  mother,  and  indeed  as 
a  son  who  had  never  before  known  what  a  mother 
of  his  own  was ;  in  short,  we  cried  over  one 
another  a  considerable  while,  when  at  last  he 
broke  out  first ;  "  My  dear  mother,"  says  he, 
«*  are  yon  still  alive?  I  never  expected  to  have 
seen  your  face  r*  As  for  me,  I  could  say  no- 
thing a  great  while. 

After  we  had  both  recovered  ourselves  a  little, 
and  were  able  to  talk,  he  told  me  how  thinffs 
stood  as  to  what  I  had  written  to  his  father.  He 
told  me  he  had  not  shown  my  letter  to  his  father, 
or  told  him  anything  about  it;  that  what  his 
grandmother  left  me  was  in  his  hands,  and  that 
he  would  do  me  justice  to  my  full  satisfaction ; 
that  as  to  his  fatiier,  he  was  old  and  infirm  both 
in  body  and  mind  ;  but  he  was  very  fretful  and 
passionate,  almost  blind,  and  capable  of  nothing; 
and  he  questioned  whether  he  would  know  how 
to  act  in  an  affair  which  was  of  so  nice  a  nature 
as  this ;  and  therefore  he  had  come  himself,  as 
well  to  satisfy  himself  in  seeing  me,  which  he 
could  not  restrain  himself  from,  as  also  to  put  it 
in  my  power  to  make  a  judgment,  after  I  had 
seen  how  thhigs  were,  whether  I  would  discover 
myself  to  his  father  or  no. 

This  was  really  so  prudently  and  wisely  ma- 
naged that  I  found  my  son  was  a  man  of  sense, 


and  needed  no  direction  from  me.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  wonder  that  his  father  was  as  he  bad 
described  him,  for  that  his  head  was  a  little 
touched  before  I  went  away ;  and  principally  his 
disturbance  was  because  I  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  conceal  our  relation,  and  to  live  with 
him  as  my  husband  after  I  knew  that  he  was  my 
brother.  That  as  he  knew  better  than  I  what 
his  father's  present  condition  was,  F  should  readily 
join  with  him  in  such  measures  as  he  should 
direct;  that  I  was  indifferent  as  to  seeing  bis 
father  since  I  had  seen  him  first,  and  he  could 
not  have  told  me  better  news  than  to  tell  me 
that  what  his  grandmother  had  left  me  was 
entrusted  in  his  hands,  who  1  doubted  not,  now 
he  knew  who  I  wcu*,  would,  as  he  said,  do  me 
justice.  I  inquired  then  how  long  my  mother 
had  been  dead,  and  where  she  died,  and  told 
some  more  particulars  of  the  family,  that  I  left 
him  no  room  to  doubt  of  my  being  really  and  truly 
his  mother. 

My  son  then  inouired  where  I  was,  and  ho  w  I  dis- 
posed of  myself.  I  told  him  I  was  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  bay,  at  the  plantation  of  a  particular 
friend,  who  came  from  England  in  the  same  ship 
with  me ;  and  that,  at  the  farthest  side  of  the  bay 
where  he  was,  I  had  no  habitation.  He  told  me, 
I  should  go  home  with  him  and  live  with  him  if 
I  pleased,  as  long  as  I  lived.  That  as  to  his  fa^ 
ther,  he  knew  nobody,  and  would  not  as  much 
as  guess  at  me.  I  considered  of  that  a  little, 
and  told  him,  though  it  was  really  a  concern  for 
me  to  live  at  a  distance  from  him,  yet  I  did  not 
say  it  would  be  the  comfortablest  thing  in  the 
world  for  me  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
and  to  have  that  unhappy  object  always  before  me 
which  had  been  such  a  blow  to  my  peace  before ; 
that  though  I  should  be  glad  to  have  his  com- 
pany (my  son's),  or  to  be  as  near  him  as  pos- 
sible while  I  stayed,  yet  I  could  not  think  of 
being  in  the  house,  where  t  should  be  also  under 
constant  restraint,  for  fear  of  betraying  myself  in 
my  discourse,  nor  should  I  be  ablo  to  refrain 
some  expressions  in  mv  conversing  with  him  as 
my  son,  that  might  discover  the  whole  affair, 
which  would  by  no  means  be  convenient. 

He  acknowledged  that  I  was  right  in  all  this, 
but  then  "  dear  mother,"  says  he,  *'  you  shall  be 
as  near  me  as  you  can.  So  he  took  me  with  him  on 
horseback  to  a  plantation  next  to  his  own,  where 
I  was  as  well  entertained  as  I  could  have  been 
in  his  own.  Having  left  me  there  he  went  away 
home,  telling  me  he  would  talk  of  the  main  busi. 
ness  the  next  day,  and  having  first  called  me  his 
aunt,  and  giving  a  charge  to  the  people,  who  it 
seems  were  his  tenants,  to  treat  me  with  all  pos- 
sible respect.  About  two  hours  after  he  was 
gone,  he  sent  me  a  maid  servant  and  a  negro  boy 
to  wait  on  me,  and  provisions  ready  dressed  for 
my  supper ;  and  thus  I  was  as  if  I  had  been  in  a 
!  new  world,  and  began  almost  to  wish  that  I  had 
I  not  brought  my  Lancashire  husband  from  £19- 
'land  at  all. 

I  However,  that  wish  was  not  hearty  neither,  for 
I  loved  my  Lancashire  husband  entirely,  as  I  bad 
'ever  done  from  the  beginning;  and  he  merited  it 
I  as  much  as  possible  for  a  man  to  do,  but  that  by 
the  way. 

I     The  next  morning  my  son  came  to  visit  me 
[again  almost  as  soon  as  I  was  up.     After  a  little 
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discourse,  he  first  of  all  pulled  out  a  deer  skin  bafr, 
and  g^ve  it  me,  with  five  and  fifty  Spanish  pistoles 
io  it,  and  told  me  that  was  to  supply  my  expenses 
from  England ;  for  though  it  was  not  his  business 
to  inquire,  yet  he  ought  to  think  I  did  tiot  bring 
a  great  deal  of  money  out  with  me,  it  not  being 
usual  to  bring  much  money  Into  that  country. 
Then  he  pulled  ont  his  grandmother's  will,  and 
read  it  over  to  me,  whereby  it  appeared  that  she 
left  a  plantation  on  York  River  to  me,  with  the 
stock  of  servants  and  cattle  upon  it,  and  had 
given  it  in  tmst  to  this  son  of  mine  for  my  use, 
whenever  he  should  hear  of  me,  and  to  my  heirs, 
if  I  had  any  children,  and  in  default  of  heirs,  to 
whomsoever  I  should  by  will  dispose  of  it ;  but 
gave  the  income  of  it,  till  I  should  be  heard  of, 
to  my  said  son  ;  and  if  I  should  not  be  living,  then 
it  wais  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

This  plantation,  though  remote  from  him,  he 
said  he  did  not  let  out,  but  managed  it  by  a  head 
cleik,  as  he  did  another  that  was  his  father'k  that 
lay  hard  by  it,  and  went  ovbr  himself  three  or 
four  times  a  year  to  took  after  it  1  asked  him 
what  he  thought  the  plantation  might  be  worth. 
He  said  if  I  would  let  it  oat,  he  would  give  roe  about 
sixty  pounds  a  year  for  it ;  but  if  I  would  live  on 
it,  then  it  would  be  worth  much  more,  and  he 
believed  would  bring  me  in  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  bnt  seeing  I  was  likely 
either  to  settle  on  the  other  side  the  bay,  or  might, 
perhaps,  have  a  mind  to  go  back  to  England,  if  I 
would  let  him  be  my  steward  he  would  manage  it 
for  me,  as  he  had  dk>ne  for  himself;  and  that  he 
believed  he  should  be  able  to  send  me  as  much 
tobacco  from  it  as  would  yield  me  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  sometimes  more. 

This  was  all  strange  news  to  me,  and  things  I 
bad  not  been  used  to ;  and  really  my  heart  began 
to  look  up  more  seriously  than  I  think  it  e\'er  did 
before,  and  to  look  with  great  thankfulness  to 
the  hand  of  Providence,  which  had  done  such 
wonders  for  me,  who  had  been  myself  the  greatest 
wonder  of  wickedness,  perhaps,  that  had  been 
snflTered  to  live  in  the  world ;  and  I  must  again 
observe,  that  not  on  tiiis  occasion  only,  but  even 
on  all  other  occasions  of  thankfulness,  my  past 
wickedness  and  abominable  life  never  looked  so 
monstrous  to  me,  and  I  never  so  completely  ab- 
horred it,  and  reproached  myself  with  it,  as  when 
I  had  a  ^nse  upon  me  of  Providence  doing  good 
to  me,  while  I  had  been  making  those  vile  re- 
turns on  my  part. 

But  I  leave  the  reader  to  improve  these 
thoughts,  as,  no  doubt,  he  will  see  cause,  and 
I  go  on  to  the  fitct  My  son's  tender  carriage 
and  kind  offers  fetched  tears  from  me,  almost  all 
the  while  he  talked  with  me ;  indeed,  I  could 
scarce  discourse  with  him  but  in  the  intervals  of 
my  passion.  However,  at  length  I  began,  and 
expressed  mysetf  with  wonder  at  my  being  so 
happy  to  have  the  trust  of  what  1  had  leit  put 
into  the  bands  of  my  own  child.  I  told  him  that 
as  to  the  inheritance  of  it,  I  had  no  child  but 
hfan  In  the  world,  and  was  now  past  having  any 
if  I  should  marry,  and  therefore  would  desire 
him  to  get  a  writing  drawn,  which  I  was  readv 
to  execute,  by  which  I  would,  after  me,  give  ft 
wholly  to  him  and  to  his  heirs ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, smiling,  1  asked  him  what  made  him  oon- 
tinne  abadielor  k>  lotig.     His  answer  was  kind 


and  ready,  that  Vin^nia  did  not  yield  any  great 
plenty  of  wives ;  and  that,  since  I  talked  of  going 
back  to  England,  I  should  send  him  a  vifo  frMi 
London. 

This  was  the  substance  of  our  first  day's  ooa- 
versatlon,  the  pleasantest  day  that  ever  passed 
over  my  head  in  ny  life,  and  which  gave  me  the 
truest  satisfation.    He  came  every  day  after  this, 
and  spent  great  part  of  his  time  with  me,  and  car- 
ried me  about  to  several  of  his  friends*  houses, 
where  I  was  entertained  with  great  respect.  Also 
I  dined  several  times  at  his  own  house,  where  be 
always  took  care  to  see  his  half-dead  father  seat 
out  of  the  way  that  I  never  saw  him  or  he  me.    1 
made  him  one  present,  and  It  was  all  I  had  of 
value,  and  that  was  one  of  the  gold  watches,  of 
which,  I  said,  I  had  two  in  my  chest,  and  this 
I  happened  to  have  with  me,  and  gave  it  hhn  at 
his  third  visit.     I  told  him  I  had  nothing  of  any 
value  to  bestow  but  that,  and  I  desired  Im  would 
now  and  then  kiss  it  Ibr  my  sake.     I  did  not, 
indeed,  tell  him  that  I  stole  it  from  a  gentle* 
woman's  side  at  a  meeting-house  in   Lmdoo; 
that's  by  the  way. 

He  stood  a  little  while  hosiUting,  as  if  doubtful 
whether  to  take  it  or  no ;  but  I  pressed  it  on  him, 
and  made  him  accept  it,  and  it  was  not  much  less 
worth  than  his  leather  pouch  full  of  Spanish  gold, 
no,  though  it  were  to  be  reckoned  as  if  at  Lon* 
don,  whereas  it  was  worth  twice  as  much  there. 
At  length  he  took  it,  kissed  it,  told  me  the  watch 
should  be  a  debt  upon  him  that  he  would  be 
paying  as  long  as  I  lived. 

A  few  days  after  he  brought  the  writings  of 
gift  and  the  scrivener  with  him,  and  I  signed 
them  very  freely,  and  delivered  them  to  him 
with  a  hundred  kisses,  for  sure  nothing  ever  passed 
between  a  mother  and  a  tender  dutiful  child  with 
more  afRnstion.  The  next  day  he  brings  me  an 
obligation  under  his  hand  and  seal,  whereby  he 
engaged  himself  to  manage  and  improve  the  plan* 
tatlon  for  my  account,  and  with  his  utmost  skill* 
and  to  remit  the  produce  to  my  order  wherever  I 
should  be,  and  withal  be  obliged  himself  to 
make  up  the  produce,  a  hundred  pounds  a-y^ar, 
to  me.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  told  roe  that,  as 
I  came  to  demand  it  before  the  crop  was  off,  I 
had  a  right  to  the  produce  of  the  current  year, 
and  so  he  paid  me  an  hundred  pounds  io  Spanish 
pieces  of  eight,  and  desired  a  receipt  for  it  as  in 
full  for  that  year,  ending  at  Christmas  following, 
this  being  about  the  latter  end  of  August 

I  stayed  here  about  five  weeks,  and  indeed 
had  much  ado  to  get  away  then.  Nay,  he  would 
have  come  over  the  bay  with  me,  but  I  would 
by  no  means  allow  him  to  do  it ;  however,  he 
would  send  me  over  hi  a  sloop  of  his  own,  which 
was  built  like  a  yacht,  and  served  him  as  weU  for 
pleasure  as  business.  This  I  accepted  of;  and 
so,  after  the  utmost  expressions  both  of  duty  and 
ailection,  he  let  ne  come  away,  and  I  airived 
safe  hi  two  days  at  mv  friend,  the  Quaker's. 

I  brought  over  with  me,  for  the  use  of  onr 
plantation,  three  horses  with  bamsM  and  anddlei^ 
some  hogs,  two  cows,  and  a  thousand  other 
thfaigs,  the  gift  of  the  kindest  and  tendenst  chU 
that  ever  woman  had. 

I  rebited  to  my  husband  all  the  parHooIart  of 
this  voyage,  except  that  I  called  my  son  vy 
cousbi.    And  first  I  told  hha  that  I  had  leet  vy 
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ivitebr  whidi  he  ieemed  to  tAk«  as  a  mitfortune; 
but  tben  I  told  him  bow  kind  my  cousin  had  been  { 
that  my  mother  had  left  me  such  a  plantation^ 
and  that  he  bad  preserved  it  for  me,  in  hopes 
feOMe  time  or  other  he  should  hear  from  me. 
Then  J  told  him  I  had  left  it  to  bis  management, 
and  that  he  would  render  me  a  £uthful  account 
of  its  produce,  and  tben  I  pulled  out  the  hundred 
pounds  in  silver  as  the  first  year's  produce ;  and 
then  pulling  out  the  deer-skin  purse,  with  the 
pistolea :  "  And  here,  my  dear,**  says  I.  "  is  the 
gold  watch."  My  husband,  so  is  Heaven's  good- 
ness sure  to  work  the  same  effects  in  all  sensible 
minds  where  mercies  touch  the  heart,  lifted  up 
bis  haada^  and  with  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  *'  What  is 
God  a-doingp,**  says  be,  **  for  such  an  ui^graAefol 
dog  as  I  am !"  Then  I  lei  him  know  what  I 
bad  brought  over  in  the  sloop  besidea  all  this»  I 
mean  the  horses,  bogs,  and  cows,  and  other  stores 
for  our  plantation ;  all  whkh  added  to  his  sur- 
prise, and  filled  his  heart  with  thankfulness ;  and 
frem  this  time  forward  1  believe  he  was  as  sin- 
cere  a  penitent,  and  as  thoroughly  a  reformed 
man,  as  ever  God*s  goodness  brought  back  from 
a  profligate,  a  highwayman,  and  a  robber. 

I  could  fill  a  larger  history  than  this  with  the 
evidences  of  this  trntb,  but  that  1  dou]»t  that 
pari  of  the  story  will  not  be  equally  diverting  aa 
the  wicked  part. 

But  tins  is  to  be  my  own  story,  not  my  bus* 
band's ;  I  return,  th«refore»  to  my  own  part.  We 
went  on  with  our  own  plantation,  and  managed 
ft  with  the  help  and  direction  of  such  friends  as 
we  got  there,  ond  especially  the  honest  Quaker, 
who  proved  a  faithful,  generous,  and  steady  friend 
to  ne,  and  we  had  very  good  success ;  for  having 
a  flonrisbing  stock  to  begin  with,  as  I  have  said, 
and  this  being  now  increased  by  the  addition  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  in  money, 
we  enkiged  our  number  of  servanta.  built  us  a 
very  good  house,  and  cured  every  year  a  great 
deal  of  land.  The  second  year  1  wrote  to  my 
old  governess,  giving  her  part  with  us  of  the  joy  of 
oar  success,  and  ordered  her  how  to  lay  out  the 
money  I  had  left  with  her,  which  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  aa  above,  and  to  send  it  to 
us  in  goodi^  which  she  performed  with  her  usual 
kindness  and  flddity,  Md  all  this  arrived  safe  to 
us» 

Here  we  had  a  supply  of  all  sorts  of  clothes, 
as  well  for  my  husband  as  myself;  and  I  had 
taken  especial  care  to  have  bought  for  him  all 
those  things  that  I  knew  be  del^bted  to  have ; 
aa  *mo  good  long  wigs,  two  sUver-bilted  swords, 
three  or  four  fowling  pieces,  a  fine  saddle  with 
holsters  and  pistols,  very  handsome,  with  a  scar* 
let  doak,  and,  in  a  word,  everytbiiHK  I  oould 
think  of  to  oblige  him,  and  to  mc^e  him  appear, 
aa  he  reaBy  was,  a  very  fine  genllemaiK  1  had 
ordered  a  good  quantity  of  household  stuff  aa  we 
wanted,  with  linen  for  ns  bath.  As  foe  myself, 
I  wanted  very  little  el  ctothe»  and  linen,  being 
yfjuy  well  temished  before.  The  reel  of  my  ear- 
go  consiatcd  of  u-on  work  of  aU  setts,  hamesa  foir 
banes,  to«ds,  clothen  for  servants^  and  wootten 
cloth  ;  stuffs,  serges,  stock ingst  shoes^  bats,  and 
Ifoe  like,  such  as  servants  wear,  and  whole  pieces 
also  to  make  up  for  servantsi,  all  by  direetion  of  tiie 
Qoaher ;  and  ail  this  cargo  anised  safe  and  In 
good  condition,  with  three  women  servants,  lusty 


wenches,  which  my  governess  had  picked  op  ibr 
me,  suitable  enough  to  the  place,  and  to  the 
work  we  had  for  tbem  to  do;  and  one  of  whom 
happened  to  come  double,  having  been  got  with 
chfld  by  one  of  the  seamen  fn  the  ship,  as  she 
owned  afterwards,  before  the  ship  got  so  ibr  as 
Gravesend ;  so  she  brought  us  a  stout  boy  about 
seven  months  after  her  landing. 

My  husband,  you  may  suppose,  was  a  little 
surprised  at  the  arriving  of  thb  cargo  firom  Eng- 
land, and  talking  with  roe  one  day  after  he  saw 
the  particulars :  '*  My  dear,"  says  he,  **  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  I  ffear  you  will  run 
us  too  deep  in  debt.  When  shall  we  be  able  to 
make  returns  for  it  aU  ?"  1  smiled,  and  told  him 
It  was  all  paid  for ;  and  then  I  told  him,  that  not 
knowing  what  might  bcfal  us  in  the  vovage,  and 
considering  what  our  circumstances  might  expose 
us  to,  r  had  not  taken  my  whole  stock  wkb  me  ; 
thai  I  had  reserved  so  much  in  my  fHend's 
bands,  which,  now  we  were  come  orer  safe,  and 
settled  hi  a  way  to  five,  f  had  sent  for  as  he 
michtsee. 

He  was  amazed,  and  stood  awhOe,  telling  upon 
;  his  fingers,  but  said  nothing.  At  last  be  b^en 
thus ;  **  Hold— let's  see,"  says  he,  telling  upon 
his  fingers  still;  and  first  upon  his  thumb: 
"  There's  946^  in  money,  first ;  then  two  gold 
watches,  diamond  rings,  and  plate,"  says  he , 
upon  the  fore  finger ;  then  upon  the  next  finger: 
**  There's  a  planUtion  on  fork  River  of  lOOf. 
a  year ;  then  ISOL  in  money  ;  then  a  sloop  load 
of  horses,  cows,  bogs,  and  stores,**  and  so  on  to 
the  thumb  egnin^ :  "  end  now,"  says  he,  "  a  cargo 
that  cost  23m.  in  England,  and  worth  here  twice 
the  money."— <'  Well,*'  savs  !,  "what  do  yon 
make  of  ail  that?''~"Hake  of  Itr  says  be^ 
'*  Why,  who  saya  I  waa  deceived  when  I  married 
a  wife  in  Lancashire?  I  think  I  have  married 
a  fortune,  and  a  very  good  fortune  too,*  saya 
he. 

After  I  had  been  a  year  at  home  again,  f  went 
over  the  bay  to  see  my  son,  and  to  receive  another 
year's  income  of  my  plantation ;  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  leam^  just  at  my  landing  there,  that  m  j 
old  husband  was  dead,  and  had  not  been  baried 
abovo  a  forthnight.  This,  I  confess,  was  not  (fis- 
agreeable  news,  because  now  I  cooM  appear  as 
I  was,  in  a  married  condition.  9o  I  told  my  son, 
before  I  came  from  him,  that  I  befievecf  I  should 
marry  a  gentleman  that  had  a  nlantatlba  near 
mine;  and  though  I  was  legally  free  to  marry  as 
to  any  obligation  that  was  on  me  before,  yet  thai 
I  was  shy  of  it,  lest  the  blot  idbould  some  t&na 
or  other  be  revived  and  it  might  make  a  husband 
uneasy.  My  son,  the  same  kind,  dotif^  and 
obliging  oreatore  aa  ever,  treated  me  now  at  hts 
own  house,  paid  me  my  hundred  pounds,  and 
sent  me  home  aaaSn  loaded  with  presents. 

Some  time  after  this  t  let  my  son  know  t  waa 
married,  and  invited  film  over  to  see  us  ^  and  my 
hnsband  wrotaa  very  obliging  letter  to  bun  also, 
inviting  him  to  come  and  see  bim ;  and  be  eame 
aoeordingly  some  months  after. 

It  must  be  observed,  thai  when  the  old 
wretch,  my  brother  (husband)^  was  dead,  T  ihta 
freely  ganre  my  husband  an  aoconntof  aU  thai 
aftair,.  and  of  this  cnushi^  as  I  caBed  him  before^ 
being  my  sourbv  thai  mistaken,  mluippy  nuDUdL 
He  was  perfectly  easy  in  the  account,  and  told 


me  he  should  have  been  as  easy  if  the  old  man, 
as  we  called  him,  had  been  alive  ;  **  For/*  said 
be,  *'it  was  no  lault  of  yours,  nor  of  his;  it 
was  a  mistake  impossible  to  be  prevented."  He 
only  reproached  him  with  desiring  me  to  conceal 
h,  and  to  live  with  him  as  a  wile  after  I  knew 
that  he  was  my  brother ;  that,  he  said,  was  a  vile 
part  Thus  all  these  little  difficulties  were  made 
easy,  wd  we  lived  together  fnth  the  greatest 
kindnsM  and  oonfert  iaaaliiable. 

Wa  ara  bmt  grown  old.     I  am  come  back  to 
Enginadi  beings  ainwrt  sevanty  years  of  age,  my 


husband  sixty-eight,  having  performed  much 
more  than  the  limited  time  of  my  transporta- 
ttlik  And  now,  notwithstanding  all  the  fatigues 
and  all  the  miseries  we  have  gone  through,  we 
are  both  of  us  in  good  heart  and  health.  My 
basband  remained  there  some  time  after  me  to 
settle  our  affairs ;  and,  at  first,  I  had  intended 
to  go  back  to  him,  but  at  his  desire  I  altered 
that  retohitton,  and  he  h  come  over  to  England 
also,  where  we  resolve  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  onr  years  in  sincere  penitence  fin*  the  wicked 
Uvea  we  have  Ihed. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tbb  midbrCiuiM  of  0e  Foe,  at  a  former  period,  obwrvet  Mr  Wilioii,  had  tbroira  Uminto  cirenm- 
ttanees  which  subjected  hfaa  to  the  tight  of  human  nature  in  its  lowest  and  most  degraded  fonns. 
WhOst  immured  in  prison,  he  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  persons  who  were 
competent  to  let  him  mto  those  scenes  of  crime  and  misery  of  which  his  fertile  cenius  aviiled 
Itself  hi  this  and  sfanilar  publications.     The  yarious  incidents  in  the  eventful  Ufe  of  Moll  Flanders, 
from  the  time  of  her  seduction  to  that  of  her  becoming  a  convict  and  a  quiet  settler  in  Maryland, 
are  those  of  real  Ufe,  as  exemplified  by  multitudes  ot  individuals  who  have  run  the  career  of  their 
vifiious  propensities.      The  artless  disposition  of  the  narrative,  the  lively  interest  excited  by 
unlooked  for  ooinddenoes,  the  rich  natural  painting,  the  moral  reflections,  are  all  so  many  prooft 
of  the  knowledge  and  invention  of  the  writer ;  but  the  fitcts  were  furnished  him  by  the  annals  of 
Newgate. 

Fk^m  the  character  of  the  incidents  that  compose  the  present  narrative,  De  Foo  was  fully 
aware  of  the  objections  that  would  be  urged  against  It  by  the  scrupulous.  To  conceal  a  ringle 
fact  would  have  taken  so  much  from  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait ;  all  that  he  could  do,  therefore, 
was  to  neutraliie  the  poison  by  furnishing  the  strongest  antidotes.  Accordingly,  whilst  he  paints 
the  courses  of  an  evenr-day  profligate  In  their  natural  colours,  he  shows  us  with  the  same  &ithfriU 
ness  their  natural  tendency ;  and  Uiat,  first  or  last,  vice  is  sore  to  bring  down  Its  own  punishment. 
His  villains  never  prosper,  but  either  come  to  an  untimely  end,  or  are  brought  to  be  penitents. 
In  dressfaig  up  the  present  story,  he  tells  us  he  had  taken  care  to  exclude  everything  that  might  be 
olTenrive ;  but  oonaolous  that  he  had  a  bad  subject  to  work  upon,  he  endeavours  to  interest  the 
reader  In  the  reflections  arising  out  of  it,  that  the  moral  might  be  more  enticing  than  the 
bble. 

The  story  of  Moll  Flanders  must  be  allowed  to  be  executed  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
writer's  intentions.  The  events  of  her  Ufe  are  indeed  coarse  and  dlsgnstine,  but  they  are  exactly 
those  of  a  person  In  her  situation,  led  on  from  one  degree  of  crime  to  anouier,  and  participating 
in  aU  the  miseries  that  may  be  expected  to  accompany  such  courses. 

If  the  sale  of  a  book  were  any  criterion  of  its  ment,  De  Foe  had  every  reason  to  be  satlsfled 
with  the  work.     Two  editions  were  printed  In  1721,  and  a  third  edition  was  published  by  the  same 
booksellers  in  1722,  and  another  in  tlie  following  year.     There  were  two  editions  by  J.  Brotherton ; 
the  second  In  1741.     There  is  also  one  with  wood-cuts,  by  C.  Simpson,  In  Stone  Cutter  street. 
Fleet  market,  without  a  date.     These  were  all  in  octavo,  and  there  are  many  in  a  smaller  size. 
An  editfon  of  the  work,  with  many  omierions  and  alterations,  was  published  in  1776,  by  Francis 
Noble,  who  kept  a  circulating  Ubrary  In  Holbom,  and  reprinted  several  of  De  Foe's  pieces,  with 
castrations,     it  professes  to  be  taken  from  a  corrected  manuscript  of  De  Poe%  dated  Islicgton, 
December  20,  1730,  In  which  he  omitted  some  parts  as  unfit  for  perusal,  and  gave  the  whole  a  new 
dress.     But  this  is  a  mere  deception.     There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  De  Foe  left  any  such 
papers,  nor  that  he  Intended  his  work  to  be  mutilated  in  the  manner  peribrmed  by  his  anonymous 
editor.     Besides  abridging  other  parts  of  her  story,  the  whole  of  tier  practices  as  a  thief  are 
omitted,  and,  conseonently,  those  nne  passages  that  describe  her  mental  conflicts  in  the  silent  hour 
of  reflection.     She  Is  no  convict  herself,  but  accompanies  her  husband  to  Virginia,  frt)m  whence 
they  both  return  to  Ireland,  purchase  an  estate,  and  pass  a  sober  and  religious  Ufe.     She  survives 
her  husband,  makes  her  will,  leaving  the  whole  of  her  property  to  her  brother-b-law,  and  departs 
this  life  a  great  penitent,  the  10th  of  December,  172^  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.     The  work 
concluding  in  this  happy  manner  te  entitled  "  The  history  of  L»tltla  Atkins,  vulgarly  called  Moll 
Flanders.     PubUshed  by  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe.     And  from  papers  found  since  his  decease,  it  appears 
greatly  altered  by  himself;  and  from  the  sak!  papers  the  present  work  is  produced.     London : 
printed  for  the  editor,  and  sold  by  F.  Noble,  Holbom,  and  T.  Lowndes,  in  Fleet  street.     1776. 
ISmo.**    It  contains  Uttie  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  the  original  work.    The  account  given 
of  It  by  the  editor  Is  as  Ibltows : — "  My  father  was  an  Intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe. 
I  had  frequently  heard  him  speak  of  his  friend  highly  to  his  advantage  as  a  moral  writer  in  many 
of  his  publications,  and  wondered  much,  after  my  reading  his  *  Robinson  Crusoe,*  to  find  both  in  hU 
*  Roxana*  and  in  his  '  MoU  Flanders*  expressions  so  much  beneath  him ;  but  upon  a  perusal,  when  1 
came  bito  possession  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  alterations  of  both  those  histories,  1  acquiesced  In  the 
opiidoQ  of  my  ftther,  and,  in  that  opinion,  havo  thought  it  proper,  in  their  new  dreu,  to  introduce 
them  for  the  enttrtainment  of  those  who  are  admfrers  of  nature." 
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A    CAYALIER; 

OR, 

A  MILITARY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  WARS  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE 

WARS  IN  ENGLAND ; 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1632  TO  THE  YEAR  1648. 

fFBITTEN  ABOVE  THREBSCOBB  TSABS  AGO  BY  AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN : 

WHO     SERVED     FIRST     IN    THE    ARMT    OF    GUSTAVUS    AD0LPBU8, 

THE    GLORIOUS    KING    OF     SWEDEN,    %tLL    HIS    DEATH  ;     AND    AFTER    THAT    IN    THE 

ROYAL   ARMT  OF   UNq   C^^R^^  THE  ?fR«T,  fWm  THE   BEGINNING  OF 

THE  REBELUOV  TO  tMB  BKB  OV  THAT  WAR. 


"  Sk  nbi  delectof  per  torra  unmenta  jarenoM 
Agrioola  impoalto  lodare  affecUt  aratro : 
111!  indignantea  qnia  nondum  Tomere  multo 
Ardaa  nodoans  ceirix  deacendit  ia  Armoi. 
In  divena  trahost,  atqne  aeqoia  vincola  lasant 
Yiribw,  et  rario  coafandant  limlte  vImm  : 
Hand  MCiM  indomltoa  prieoapa  diacordia  fratrea 
Asparat"  Stat.  Theb,  LU>.  1. 


(I 


Et  fratrefy  natosqae,  saoa  yidere,  patraaqua : 


Depramm  eit  oiTile  nefai.'* 


Looan,  Lib.  4. 
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ADVERTISEMENT   TO 

THE     PRESENT     EDITION 


Whether  this  interesting  work  is  considered  as  a  romance,  or  as  a  series  of  authentic 
memoirs,  in  which  the  only  fabulous  circumstance  is  the  existence  of  the  hero,  it 
must  undoubte41y  he  allowed  to  be  of  the  best  description  of  either  species  of  com- 
positiony  and  to  reflect  additional  lustre,  eyen  on  the  Author  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

There  is  so  much  simplicity  and  apparent  fidelity  of  statement  throughout  the 
narratiye,  that  the  feelings  are  little  indebted  to  those  who  would  remove  the  veil; 
and  the  former  editors,  perhaps,  have  ousted  not  unwisely  in  leaving  the  circum- 
stances of  its  authenticity  in  their  original  obscurity.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier 
have  long,  however,  been  ascertained  to  be  the  production  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
Both  the  first  and  second  editions  were  published  without  date;  but,  from  other 
evidence,  the  work  appears  to  have  been  written  shortly  after  Robinson  Crusoe, 
in  1720-1. 

A  few  Notes  have  been  added  to  the  present  edition,  collected  from  the  peri- 
odical publications  of  the  time  (now  rare  and  curious),  to  exhibit  the  exact 
coincidence  of  the  facts  themselves,  with  the  transactions  narrated  in  these  Memoirs. 

Edinburgh,  1809. 


THE    PREFACE    TO 


THE     FIRST    EDITION. 


As  an  evidence  that  it  is  very  probable  these  memorials  were  written  many  years  agro, 
the  persons  now  concerned  in  the  publication  assure  the  reader  that  they  have  had 
them  in  their  possession  finished,  as  they  now  appear,  above  twenty  years.  That  they 
were  so  long  ago  found  by  great  accident,  among  other  valuable  papers,  in  the  closet 
of  an  eminent  public  minister,  of  no  less  figure  than  one  of  King  William's  secretaries 
of  state- 
As  it  is  not  proper  to  trace  them  any  farther,  so  neither  is  there  any  need  to  trace 
them  at  all,  to  give  reputation  to  the  story  related,  seeing  the  actions  here  mentioned 
have  a  sufficient  sanction  from  all  the  histories  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate,  with 
this  addition,  that  the  admirable  manner  of  relating  them,  and  the  wonderful  variety  of 
incidents  with  which  they  are  beautified  in  the  course  of  a  private  gentleman's  story, 
add  such  delight  in  the  reading,  and  give  such  a  lustre,  as  well  to  the  accounts  them- 
selves as  to  the  person  who  was  the  actor,  that  no  story,  we  believe,  extant  in  the 
world,  ever  came  abroad  with  such  advantage. 

It  must  naturally  give  some  concern  in  the  reading,  that  the  name  of  a  person  of 
so  much  gallantry  and  honour,  and  so  many  ways  valuable  to  the  world,  should  be  lost 


tb  the  reader.  We  assure  them  no  small  labour  has  been  thrown  away  upon  the 
inquiry ;  sM  all  w9  hlM^  been  able  to  arriTe  to  of  ^coyery  in  thia  affiur  is,  that  a 
memorandum  was  found  with  this  manuscript  in  these  words,  but  not  signed  by  any 
name,  only  the  two  letters  of  a  name»  whieh  gtTW  us  no  light  into  the  matter ;  which 
memoir  was  as  follows : — 

Memorandum. — I  found  this  manuscript  among  my  father^s  writiiigs»  ittd  1  tihd^- 
stand  that  he  got  them  as  plunder  at,  or  after,  ttie  fight  at  Worc<sstef,  niixeie  he 
served  as  Miyor  of 's  regiment  of  horse  on  i)ie  side  of  the  parlLUhent    I.  &• 

N.  B« — The  manuscript  contains  an  account  of  the  Restoration. 

As  this  has  be^n  of  no  use  but  to  terminate  the  inquiry  after  the  person,  so^  haw- 
eyer,  it  seems  most  naturally  to  give  ail  authority  to  the  original  of  the  work,  vi&p— 
That  it  was  bom  of  a  soldier ;  and  indeed  it  is^  through  erery  part»  related  with  te 
soldierly  a  style,  and  in  the  very  language  of  the  field,  that  it  seems  impossible  asjthiBg 
but  the  very  person  who  was  t>reseat  in  every  action  here  related,  could  be  the  relator 
of  them. 

The  accoimts  of  battles,  the  si^s,  and  the  several  actions  of  which  this  work  k 
so  fiill,  are  all  recorded  in  the  histories  of  those  times ;  such  as  the  gteat  battle  of 
Leipsick,  the  sacking  of  Magdeburg,  the  siege  of  Nuremberg,  the  passing  the  river 
Leek  in  Bavaria ;  such  also  as  the  battles  of  Keynton,  or  Edge-Hill  (  the  battiea  ef 
Newbury,  Marston-Moor,  and  Naseby,  and  the  like.  They  are  all,  we  say,  recorded 
in  other  histories,  and  written  by  those  who  lived  in  those  times ;  and,  pefhape,  had 
grood  authority  for  what  they  wrote.  But  do  those  relations  give  any  of  the  beautiAil 
ideas  of  things  formed  in  this  account  ?  Have  they  one  half  of  the  circumstanoes  and 
incidents  of  the  actions  themselves  ihat  this  man^s  eyes  were  witness  to,  and  which  his 
memory  has  thus  preserved  ?  He  that  has  read  the  best  accounts  of  those  battles  will 
be  surprised  to  see  the  particulars  of  the  story  so  preserved,  so  nicely,  and  so  agreeably 
described;  and  will  confess  what  we  allege,  that  the  story  is  inimitably  told ;  and  even 
the  great  actions  of  the  glorious  King  Gustavus  Adolphus  receive  a  lustre  from  this 
man's  relations)  whteh  the  worid  was  never  made  sensible  of  b^re^  and  wlneh  the 
present  Mge  has  ikiuch  wanted  of  lat^  in  order  to  give  their  alfoctuMu  a  tm  iafisvottr  af 
his  late  glorious  successor. 

In  the  story  of  oUr  own  country's  unnatural  wars  he  carries  on  the  same  spirit 
How  effectually  does  he  record  the  virtues  and  glorious  actions  of  King  ChaHes  I^  at 
the  same  time  that  he  frequently  enters  upon  the  mistakes  of  his  Majesty's  condact, 
and  of  his  friends,  wlueh  gave  his  enemies  all  those  fiatal  advantages  against  him ;  which 
ended  in  the  over&ow  of  his  amues,  the  loss  of  hid  crown  and  life,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  eonstitutien. 

In  ell  his  aeeoutits  he  does  justice  to  his  enemies,  and  honours  the  merits  of  those 
whose  cause  he  fought  against ;  and  many  accounts  recorded  in  his  story  are  not  to  be 
fbmid  eten  in  the  best  histories  of  those  thnes. 

What  applause  does  he  give  to  the  gallantry  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  to  his  modesty, 
to  his  conduct,  under  which  he  himself  was  subdued,  and  to  the  justice  he  <!id  thti 
King^s  troops  when  ihey  laid  down  their  arms. 

Qb  description  of  ilie  Soots  troops  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  be^ 
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Yioar  of  tlie  party  under  the  Earl  of  Holland^  who  went  over  against  them,  are 
admirable ;  and  his  censure  of  thoT  oondttct,  mho  pushed  the  King  upon  the  quarrel^ 
and  then  would  not  let  him  fight,  is  Ud  mote  than  what  many  of  the  Bang's  friends 
(though  less  knowing  as  soldiers)  have  often  complained  of* 

In  a  wordi  this  work  is  a  confutation  of  many  errors  in  all  the  writers  upon  the 
subject  of  our  wars  in  England,  and  even  in  that  extraordinary  history  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon;  but  the  editors  were  so  just,  that  wheQ»  near  twenty  years  ago,  a 
person  who  had  written  a  whole  volume  in  folio,  by  way  of  answer  to»  and  confutation 
of,  Clarendon's  history  of  the  rebellion,  would  have  borrowed  the  clauses  in  this 
account,  which  clash  with  that  history,  and  confront  it,  we  say,  the  editors  were  so 
just  as  to  refuse  them. 

There  can  be  nothing  objected  against  the  g^eral  credit  of  this  #ork,  seeing  its 
truth  is  established  upon  universal  history ;  add  almost  all  the  facts,  especially  those  of 
moment,  are  confirmed  for  thdr  general  part  by  all  the  writers  of  those  times*  If  they 
are  here  embellished  with  particulars,  which  are  nowhere  die  to  be  found,  that  is  the 
beauty  we  boast  of;  and  that  it  is  that  must  reeomteend  this  work  to  all  the  men  of 
sense  and  judgment  that  read* 

The  only  objection  We  find  possible  to  make  against  this  work  is,  that  it  is  not  carried 
on  farther;  or,  as  we  may  say,  finished  with  the  finishing  the  war  of  the  lime;  and  this 
we  fHyr»p^"i"  of  also.  But  then  we  complain  of  it  as  a  misfbriuiie  to  the  world,  not  as 
a  fault  in  the  author ;  for  how  do  we  know  but  dial  this  author  might  earry  it  on,  and 
have  another  part  finished  which  might  not  fall  into  the  same  hands>  or  may  still 
remain  with  some  of  his  family,  and  wbi^  they  cannot  indeed  publish  to  mako  it  seem 
anything  perfect,  for  want  of  the  other  parts  which  we  have^  and  which  we  have  now 
made  public  Nor  is  it  very  improbable  but  that,  if  any  such  farther  part  is  in  being, 
the  publishing  these  two  parts  may  occasion  tiie  pfoprietolrs  <^  the  third  to  let  the 
world  see  it;  and  that,  by  such  a  discovery,  the  name  of  the  person  may  also  come  to 
be  known,  which  would»  no  doubt,  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  tiie  reader  as  well  as  to  us» 

This,  however;  must  be  said,  that  if  the  same  autkcMr  should  have  written 
another  part  of  this  wwk,  and  carried  it  on  to  ti»e  end  ef  those  times;  yes^  as  the 
residue  of  those  melancholy  days,  to  the  Best^Mration,  were  filled  with  the  intrigues  of 
government,  the  political  management  i^  illegal  powers  and  the  disiensiQns  and  fhctions 
of  a  people^  who  wore  then  even  in  themselves  but  a  &ction,  and  that  there  was  very 
little  action  in  the  field)  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  author,  who  was  a  man  of 
anns,  had  little  share  in  those  things,  and  might  not  care  to  trouble  himself  with  looking 
at  them. 

But,  besides  all  this,  it  might  happen  that  he  might  go  abreod  iigain  at  that  time, 
as  moat  of  ihe  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  who  had  an  abhorrence  for  the  power  that 
then  governed  here,  did.  Nor  are  we  certain  that  he  might  live  to  the  end  of  that 
time,  so  we  can  g^ve  no  account  whether  he  had  any  share  in  the  subsequent  actions  of 
that  time. 

It  is  enough  that  we  have  the  authorities  above  to  recommend  this  part  to  us  that 
u  now  published ;  the  relation,  we  are  persuaded,  will  recommend  itself,  and  nothing  more 
can  be  needed,  because  nothing  more  can  invite  than  the  story  itself,  which,  when  the 
reader  enters  intb^  he  will  find  it  very  hard  to  get  eut  of^  Until  he  has  gone  through  it 
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Tub  following  historical  memoirs  are  writ  with  so  much  spirit  and  good  aensoy  that 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  pleasing  all  such  as  can  form  any  just  pretensions  to  either. 
However,  as,  upon  readUng  of  a  book,  it  is  a  question  that  naturally  occurs,  *'  Who  is 
the  author  ?"  and  as  it  is  too  much  the  custom  in  these  days  to  form  our  sentiments  of 
a  performance,  not  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  from  the  sentiments  we  form  of  the 
writer,  the  present  re-publication  of  these  memoirs  will  renew  an  inquiry  which  has 
been  often  made— ^'  Who  wrote  them  ?"  Some  haye  imagmed  the  whole  to  be  a 
romance ;  if  it  be,  it  is  a  romance  the  likest  to  truth  that  I  ever  read.  It  has  all  the 
features  of  truth,  it  is  clothed  with  her  simplicity,  and  adorned  wtth  her  charms. 
Without  hazard  I  may  venture  to  say,  were  all  romance  writers  to  follow  this  aatbor's 
example,  th^  works  would  yield  entertainment  to  philosophers,  as  well  as  serve  for  the 
amusement  of  beanx-esprits.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  our  author,  whoever  he  was, 
had  been  early,  concerned  in  the  actions  he  relates.  It  is  certain,  no  man  could  have 
given  a  description  of  his  retreat  from  Marston-M oor  to  Rochdale,  and  from  thenoe 
over  the  moors  to  the  north,  in  so  apt  and  proper  terms,  and  In  so  exact  a  manner, 
unless  he  had  really  travelled  over  the  very  ground  he  describes.  I  could  point  out 
many  other  instances  in  the  course  of  the  memoirs,  which  evidence  that  the  author 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  towns,  battles,  si^es,  icc^  and  a  party  in  the 
actions  he  relates.  But,  as  it  is  needless  to  do  this,  all  that  remains  is,  to  trace  our 
author  to  his  name. 

He  says  he  was  second  son  to  a  Shropshire  gentleman,  who  was  made  a  peer  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I,  whose  seat  lay  eight  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  This 
account  suits  no  one  so  well  as  Andrew  Newport,  Esq.,  second  son  to  Richard  Newport, 
of  High  ErcoU,  Esq. ;  which  Richard  was  created  Lord  Newport,  October  14,  1642. 
This  Andrew  Newport,  Esq.,  whom  we  suppose  our  author  to  be,  was,  alter  the  Restora- 
tion, made  a  commissioner  of  the  customs,  probably  in  reward  of  his  zeal  and  good 
services  for  the  royal  cause.-!- 

The  several  illustrations  these  memoirs  furnish  to  the  history  of  those  times  they 
refer  to,  the  variety  of  adventures  they  contain,  and  the  elegant  account  given  herein 
of  the  wars  in  Germany  and  England,  will  abundantly  recommend  them  to  the  coiioos. 

*  Printed  at  Leeds,  by  James  Lister,  without  date. 

t  Ttie  original  title-page  of  these  memoirs  runs  thus :— 
<*  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier ;  or,  a  Military  Journal  of  the  Wars  in  Germany  and  the  Wars  In 
England;  from  the  year  1682  to  the  year  1648. 

Written  above  four-aoore  years  ogo  by  an  English  gentleman  who  served  first  in  the  army  of 
GusUvns  Adolphus,  the  glorious  King  of  Sweden,  till  his  death;  and,  after  that,  in  the  royal  anoy 
of  King  Charles  I,  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  to  the  end  of  that  war. 

"  Sio  obi  delectM  per  torra  armeiita  JuTenoM 

Agricola  impoaito  ■odlare  affectat  aratro ; 

1111  indlgnaates  qnu  nondnm  Tomere  rnulto 

Afdua  Bodoaoi  cenrix  deflcendit  in  Armoa, 

In  direna  tralraiit,  atqne  leqaii  vencula  laxant 

Vbibot,  et  rario  oonfundant  Umito  ■nlcoa ; 

Hand  mcui  indomitos  pneoeps  di«cordia  ritre* 

ABpen.tr  Stat.  Tbu.  Lib*  !• 

•<  Bt  Fratres,  natoaqae  raoa  vidert,  patreiqiie ; 
S  BepTOMam  eateiTile  nefaa.**  Lccab,  Lib,  4. 
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It  may  suffice  the  reader,  without  being  very 
'  inquiritive  alter  my  name,  that  I  waa  bom  in  the 
county  of  Sal<^  in  the  year  1006^  under  the 
gOTernment  of  what  itar  i  was  never  astrologer 
enough  to  examine ;  but  the  consequences  of  my 
Ufe  may  allow  me  to  suppose  some  extraordinary 
influence  affected  my  buth. 

If  there  be  anything  in  dreams  also,  my  mother, 
trho  was  mighty  obeervant  that  way,  took  minutes, 
which  I  hare  since  seen  in  the  first  leaf  of  her 
prayer-book,  of  several  strange  dreams  she  had 
while  she  was  with  ohihi  of  her  second  son,  which 
was  myself. 

Once  she  noted  that  she  dreamed  she  was 
I  carried  away  by  a  regfanent  of  horse,  and  de- 
livered in  the  fields  of  a  son  that,  as  soon  as  it 
was  bom,  had  two  wings  came  out  of  its  back, 
and  in  half  an  hour's  time  flew  away  from  her ; 
and  the  very  evening  before  I  was  bom  she 
;  dreamed  she  was  brought  to-bed  of  a  son,  and 
thai  all  the  while  she  was  in  labour  a  man  stood 
under  her  window  beating  on  a  kettle-drum, 
which  very  much  discompoied  her. 

My  lallier  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  plentiful 
fortune,  having  an  estate  of  above  5,000t  per 
ansum,  of  a  ftmiOy  nearly  allied  to  several  of  the 
principal  nobility,  and  lived  about  six  miles  from 
the  town  of  High  Ercol ;  and  my  mother  being 
at  ,  mi  some  particular  occasion,  was  sur- 

prised there  at  a  friend's  house,  and  brought  me 
very  safe  into  the  world. 

I  was  my  father^  second  son,  and  therefore 
was  not  altogether  so  much  slighted  as  younger 
sons  of  good  fiunilies  generally  are ;  but  my  £ither 
saw  somethinff  In  my  genius  also  which  particu- 
lariy  fdeaaed  him,  and  so  made  him  take  extra- 
ordinary care  of  my  education. 

I  was  taught,  therefore,  by  the  best  masters 
that  could  be  had,  everything  that  was  needful 
zo  acoompiish  a  young  gentleman  for  the  worid ; 
and  at  aeYenteen  years  M  my  tutor  told  my 
father  an  academic  education  was  very  proper 
for  a  person  of  quality,  and  he  thought  me  very 
fit  for  it;  so  my  fhthier  entered  me  of  Wadham 
College,  in  Onord,  where  I  continued  three 
years. 

A  collegiate  life  did  not  suit  me  at  ail,  though 
I  loved  books  well  enough.  It  was  never  de- 
signed that  I  should  be  either  a  lawyer,  physician, 
or  divine ;  and  I  wrote  to  my  fether  that  I  thought 
I  had  stayed  there  long  enough  for  a  gentleman, 
and  with  his  leave  I  desired  to  give  him  a  visit 


During  my  stay  at  Oxford,  though  I  passed 
through  the  proper  exercises  of  the  house,  vet 
my  cluef  reading  was  upon  history  and  geography, 
as  those  pleased  my  mind  best,  and  suppUed  mo 
with  ideas  most  suitable  to  my  genius;  by  the 
former  I  understood  what  great  actions  had  been 
done  in  the  world ;  and  by  the  latter  1  understood 
where  they  had  been  done. 

My  father  readily  complied  with  my  desire  of 
coming  home ;  for,  besides  that  he  thought,  as  I 
did,  that  three  years  at  the  university  was  enough ; 
he  also  most  passionately  loved  me,  and  began  to 
think  of  my  settling  near  him. 

At  my  arrival  1  found  myself  extraordinarily 
caressed  by  my  father,  and  he  seemed  to  take  a 
particuhur  delight  in  my  conversation.  My  mother, 
who  lived  in  perfect  union  with  him  both  in  de- 
sires and  affection,  received  me  very  passionately ; 
apartments  were  provided  for  me  by  myself,  and 
horses  and  servants  allowed  me  in  particular. 

My  fether  never  went  a-hunting,  an  exercise 
he  was  exceedingly  fond  d,  but  he  would  have 
me  with  him ;  and  It  pleased  him  when  he  found 
I  liked  the  sport  I  lived  thus,  in  all  the  pleasures 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  enjoy,  for  about  a  year 
more ;  when  going  out  one  morning  with  him  to 
hunt  a  stag,  and  having  had  a  very  hard  chase, 
and  gotten  a  great  way  off  from  home,  we  had 
leisure  enough  to  ride  gently  back ;  and  as  we  re- 
turned took  occasion  to  enter  Into  a  discourse 
with  me  concerning  my  manner  of  settling  In  the 
world. 

He  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  tenderness, 
that  he  loved  me  above  all  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  that  therefore  he  intended  to  do  well 
for  me;  that  my  eldest  brother  being  already 
married  and  settled,  he  had  designed  the  same 
for  me,  and  proposed  a  very  advantageous  match 
with  a  young  ladv  of  very  extraordinary  fortune 
and  merit,  and  offered  to  make  me  a  settlement 
of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which  he 
said  he  could  purchase  for  me  without  diminish- 
ing his  paternal  estate. 

There  was  too  much  kindness  and  affisctlon  In 
this  discourse  not  to  affect  me  exceedingly ;  I  told 
him  I  would  perfectly  resign  myself  to  his  wiU. 
But  as  my  father  had,  together  with  his  love  for 
me,  a  very  nice  judgment  in  his  discourse,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  very  attentively  on  min  and 
though  mv  answers  were  without  the  least  re- 
serve, yet  he  thought  he  saw  some  uneasiness  in 
me  at  the  proposu,  and  from  thence  condoded 
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that  my  compHance  was  rather  an  act  of  discre- 
tion than  inclination ;  and  though  I  seemed  so 
absolutely  given  up  to  what  he  had  proposed,  yet 
my  answers  were  really  an  effect  of  my  obedience, 
rather  than  my  choice;  so  he  returned  very 
quick  upon  me — 

*•  Look  you,  son ;  though  I  give  you  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  matter,  yet  I  would  have  yott 
be  very  plain  with  me ;  for  if  your  sentiments  do 
not  agree  with  mine,  I  will  be  your  adviser,  but 
will  never  impose  upon  you ;  and  therefore  let 
me  know  your  mind  A'eeiy.** 

*'  I  don*t  reckon  myseif  capable,  sir,**  said  I, 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect,  "  to  make  so  good  a 
choice  for  myself  as  you  can  for  me  (  and  though 
my  opinion  differed  from  yours,  its  being  your 
opinion  would  reform  mine,  and  my  judgment 
would  as  reacUly  comply  as  my  duty." 

"I  gather,  at  least,  from  thence,"  said  my 
father,  "  that  your  designs  lay  another  way  before, 
however  they  may  now  comfrfy  with  mine ;  and 
therefore  I  would  know  what  it  was  you  would 
have  asked  d  me,  if  I  had  not  offered  this  to  you  i 
and  you  must  not  deny  me  your  obedience  in 
this,  if  you  expect  I  should  believe  your  readiness 
in  the  other.* 

"  Sir,**  said  I,  *<it  was  impossible  I  should  lay 
out  for  myself  just  what  you  have  proposed;  but 
if  my  inclinations  were  never  so  contrary,  at  your 
command  thev  shall  be  made  known,  yet  I  de- 
clare them  to  be  wholly  subject  to  your  order.  I 
confess  my  thoughts  did  not  tend  towards  mar- 
riage, or  a  settlement ;  for  though  I  had  no  reason 
to  question  vour  care  of  me,  yet  I  thought  a  gen- 
tleman ought  always  to  see  somethkig  of  the 
world  before  he  confined  himself  to  any  particular 
part  of  it ;  and  if  I  had  asked  your  consent  to 
anything,  it  should  have  been  to  give  me  leaw  to 
travel  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  qualiff  myself 
that  I  may  appear  at  home  Uke  a  son  to  so  good 
a  father." 

"  In  what  capacity  would  you  travel  f*  replied 
my  father :  "  you  must  go  abroad  either  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  as  a  scholar,  or  as  a  soldier." 

"  If  it  were  in  the  latter  capacity,  sir,"  said  I, 
returning  pretty  quick,  "I  hope  I  should  not 
dishonour  myself;  but  I  am  not  so  detennlned 
as  not  to  be  ruled  by  your  judgment." 

"  Truly,**  replied  my  father,  **  I  see  no  war 
abroad  at  this  time  worth  a  man*s  appearing  In, 
whether  we  talk  of  the  cause  or  the  encourage- 
ment ;  and  indeed,  son,  lam  afraid  yott  need  not 
go  far  for  adventures  of  that  nature,  for  things 
seem  to  look  as  if  this  part  of  Europe  would  find 
us  work  enough." 

My  father  then  spoke  relating  to  the  quarrel 
Kkely  to  happen  between  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Spaniard,*  for  I  believe  he  iiad  no  notion 
of  a  civil  war  in  his  head. 

In  short,  my  fother,  perceiving  my  Inclinations 
very  forward  for  travelling,  gave  me  leave,  upon 
eondition  I  would  promise  to  return  in  two  years 
at  ftirthest,  or  sooner,  if  he  sent  for  me. 

While  I  was  at  Oxford  I  happened  to  foil  into 
the  society  of  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good 
family,  but  of  low   fortune,  being  a  younger 

•  Upon  UiebreMh  of  the  match  lMt««Mi  the  KiBf«r 
BnglMid  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  particiaariT 
vpon  the  old  qaairel  betirixt  the  XJbDg  of  BohenOa  and 
tte  Palatinate 


brother ;  and  wlio  had  Indeed  instilled  into  me 
the  first  desire  of  going  abroad,  and  who  1  knew 
passionately  longed  to  travel,  but  had  not  snliU 
cient  allowance  to  defray  his  expenses  as  a  gen- 
tleman. 

We  had  contracted  a  very  close  firiendship, 
and  our  tempers  being  very  agreeable  to  one 
ahother,  we  daily  enjoyed  the  conversation  of 
letters.  He  was  of  a  generous,  free  disposition, 
without  tiie  least  affectation  or  deceit,  a  hand- 

sohne  {proper  pmoA,  stitng  boiy^  veqr  g«odmien, 
and  bmteto  tke  lial  digfnd. 

His  name  was  Fielding,  and  we  called  him 
captain,  though  a  very  onusnal  title  in  a  college ; 
but  late  bad  some  hand  in  the  appdlation,  for  he 
had  certainly  die  lines  of  a  sokuar  drawn  in  his 
countenance. 

I  imparted  to  him  the  reaolntiotts  I  had  taken, 
and  that  I  had  ny  fothar'soonsent  to  go  abroad ; 
and  would  gladly  know  his  asind  whether  be 
would  aooomfiinv  ne»  Ho  wrote  ttn  word  he 
would  with  dl  bis  heart 

.  Mjrfother,  when  he  aaw  him  (for  I  sent  for 
him  immediately  te  cone  to  ne)  very  aiucb  ap- 
proved my  choioe ;  so  we  get  enr  equipage  len^, 
and  came  awagr  for  London. 

It  was  on  the  fifkl  of  April,  1680^  when  we  em- 
barked at  Dorer,  landed  in  a  few  hours  at  Calaa, 
and  immediately  took  peat  for  Peril. 

Ishall  not  trevUe  thd  raider  with  n  joarad  of 
my  travels,  nor  with  the  description  of  niacea, 
which  every  geographer  ean  do  better  than  I ; 
but  theae  meinoln  being  only  a  rdation  of  what 
happened  to  ourielvea»  or  in  our  own  knowledge, 
I  shall  oenflne  mvaalf  to  thai  part  only. 

We  had  indeed  sonte  diverting  paaaages  in  onr 
journey  to  Paris;  firsts  the  horae  my  comrade 
rode  upon  fell  so  very  kue  with  a  sttp,  that  he 
oDttldnotgo»  and  haidly  aland;  andthefeUoir 
that  rede  with  vs  express  pretended  to  ride  away 
to  a  town  five  mOca  distent  to  get  a  freah  horse, 
and  ae  loft  OS  on  the  reed  with  one  hone  betwixt 
us.  We  followed  as  wdl  aa  we  eoidd^  bnt  beiiMp 
strangen,  naissed  the  way,  and  wandered  bm 
out  of  the  read.  Whetter  the  nan  perfomed 
in  reasonable  tine,  or  not,  we  oonld  not  be  sure ; 
but  if  it  had  net  been  for  an  eU  priest,  we  had 
never  fonnd  hfan. 

Wo  met  this  good  mah  by  aeoldent,  neer  n 
little  village  whereof  he  was  enrato:  we  snoke 
Letin  enough  Jnst  to  neke  hin  nndsretond  «•» 
and  he  did  not  ipeek  it  nneh  better  fahnselfs 
bet  he  took  ns  bito  the  village  to  hit  house,  gave 
us  wine  and  breAd,  andenteiiefaMd  ns  with  won- 
derfol  courtesy.  After  this  he  aent  Into  the 
viUagO)  hb«d  a  peasant,  and  a  horse  for  ny  wp- 
tabi,  and  sent  hknto  gnlde  oa  hito  thb  read. 

At  partings  henadeagrent  nanyaenpttnenU 
tonsin  ftench^whlch  Weeenldjnst  nndetstsad ; 
but  the  son  wiB,toMnnae  hin  for  aqneallonlie 
was  bidlbed  to  ask.  After  leave  to  faileiiregate 
what  he  pleased*  it  waa^  if  we  wanted  any  money 
for  the  pnirsuanoa  of  enr  Jenmay,  and  pulled  on! 
two  pistoles,  which  he  offered  either  to  give  er 
lend  ns. 

I  mention  this  etceedhig  Morteay  eTthe  enfale^ 
because,  thongh  dvUtty  is  very  nneh  in  fokee  in 
France^  and  esncelallv  to  stfangets,  yet  "tfe  a 
very  unvsoalthbicf  to  MtnUnn  pert  WBh  iMr 
monejr   '^ 
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We  lei  tbe  priest  know,  first,  that  we  did  not 
wmi  money,  and,  ncit,  that  we  were  very  aen- 
Mble  of  tbe  obligation  he  ofibred  us ;  and  I  told 
bin  in  particular,  if  I  lived  to  see.  him  again  I 
would  acknowledge  it. 

This  accident  of  our  horse  was»  as  we  after- 
wards fcund,  of  some  use  to  us.  We  had  left 
our  two  servants  behind  at  Calais  to  bring  our 
baggage  after  os,  by  reason  of  some  dispute  bo> 
tween  the  captain  of  the  packet  and  the  custom* 
house  officer,  which  could  not  be  adjusted,  and 
we  were  wishing  to  be  at  Paris :  the  fellows  fol- 
lowed as  Cut  as  they  could ;  and  let  us  know, 
as  near  as  we  could  learn,  in  the  time  we  lost  our 
way,  they  were  robbed,  and  our  portmanteaus 
opened.  The  villains  took  what  they  pleased ; 
bat  as  there  was  no  money,  only  linen  and  neces- 
farie%  the  loss  was  not  great 

Our  guide  conveyed  us  to  Amiens,  where  we 
found  tile  eipress  and  our  two  servants,  whom 
the  eipieas  met  on  the  road,  and  having  a  spare 
bone,  had  brought  back  with  him  hither. 

We  took  this  for  a  good  omen  of  our  success- 
ful journey,  having  escaped  a  danger  which 
might  have  been  greater  to  us  than  it  was  to  our 
servants ;  for  the  highwaymen  in  France  do  not 
always  give  a  traveller  the  civility  of  bidding 
him  stand  and  deliver  his  money,  but  frequently 
fire  upon  him  first,  and  then  take  his  money. 

We  stayed  one  day  at  Amiens  to  a4}ust  this 
little  disorder,  and  walked  about  the  town,  and 
loto  the  great  church,  but  saw  nothing  very  re- 
markable there ;  but  going  across  a  broad  street 
near  the  great  ehurch,  we  saw  a  crowd  of  people 
gazing  at  a  mountebank  doctor,  who  made  a 
loBg  harangue  to  them  with  a  thousand  antic 
postures,  and  gave  out  bills  this  way,  and  boxes 
of  physic  that  way,  and  had  a  great  trade ;  when 
on  a  sadden  the  people  raised  a  cry  of  Larron  I 
larron  !  ( in  Engfish,  thief  I  thief  I )  on  the  other 
tide  the  street,  and  all  the  auditors  ran  away 
from  the  doctor  to  see  what  the  matter  was. 
Among  the  rest  we  went  to  see,  and  the  case 
was  short  and  plain  enough. 

Two  English  gentlemen  and  a  Scotchman, 
travellers,  as  we  were,  stood  looking  at  this 
prating  empiric,  and  one  of  them  caught  a  fellow 
picking  his  pocket :  he  had  got  some  of  the  gen- 
tleman's money,  for  he  dropt  two  or  three  pieces 
just  by  him,  and  had  got  hold  of  his  watch,  but 
being  surprised,  let  It  slip  again.  My  reason  for 
tdKog  this  story  is  for  tbe  agility  of  its  manage- 
ment. 

Tbe  thief  had  his  seconds  so  ready,  that  as 
loon  as  the  Englishman  had  seized  him,  they  fell 
in,  pretended  to  be  mighty  zealous  for  the  stran- 
ger, taking  the  fSdlow  by  the  throat,  and  making 
a  great  bustle.  Tbe  gentleman,  not  doubting 
but  the  man  was  secured,  let  go  his  own  hold  of 
him,  and  left  him  to  them.  The  hubbub  was 
great,  and  'twas  these  men  cried  Larron  I  lar- 
ron t  but  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  themselves 
had  let  the  right  fellow  go,  and  pretended  to 
be  all  upon  one  of  their  own  gang. 

At  last  ih^  bring  the  fellow  to  the  gentleman, 
to  aak  him  what  he  had  done ;  who,  when  he 
saw  the  person  they  had  seized,  presently  told 
then  that  was  not  the  man :  they  then  seemed 
to  bo  In  more  eonstemation  than  before,  and 
spread  themselTes  aU  over  the  street,  crying 


Larron  I  larron  1  pretendmg  to  search  for  the 
thief,— and  so  one  one  way,  and  one  another— 
they  were  all  gone — the  noise  went  over — the 
gentlemen  stood  looking  one  at  another,  and  the 
bawling  doctor  began  to  have  the  crowd  about 
him  again. 

This  was  the  first  French  trick  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing ;  but  I  was  told  they  have  a 
great  many  more  as  dexterous  as  this. 

We  soon  got  acquainted  with  these  gentlemen, 
who  were  going  to  Paris  as  well  as  us ;  so  the 
next  day  we  made  up  our  company  with  them, 
and  were  a  pretty  troop  of  five  gentlemen  and 
four  servants. 

We  had  no  design  to  stay  long  at  Paris; 
indeed,  excepting  the  city  itself,  there  was  not 
much  to  bo  seen.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was 
not  only  a  supreme  minister  of  the  church,  but 
prime  minister  of  the  state,  was  now  made  also 
general  of  the  king's  forces,  ivith  a  title  never 
known  in  France  l^fore  nor  since,  viz.  Lieuten- 
ant-generaJ  au  Place  du  Rov,  in  the  king's  stead, 
or,  as  some  have  since  translated  it,  representing 
the  person  of  the  king. 

Under  this  character  he  pretended  to  execute 
the  roval  powers  in  the  army  without  appeal  to 
the  kmg,  or  without  waiting  for  orders ;  and 
having  departed  from  Paris  the  winter  before,  had 
now  actually  begun  the  war  against  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  in  the  process  of  which  he  jrestorcd  the 
Duke  of  Mantua;  and  having  taken  Pigncrol 
from  the  duke,  put  it  into  such  a  state  of  defence 
as  he  could  never  force  it  out  of  his  hands.  The 
cardinal  reduced  the  duke  rather  by  good  con- 
duct and  management  than  by  force,  to  make 
peace  without  it ;  and  annexing  it  to  Ae  crown 
of  France,  has  ever  since  been  a  thorn  in  his  ; 
foot,  and  has  always  made  the  peace  of  Savoy 
lame  and  precarious.  France  has  since  made  Pig- 
nerol  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world. 

The  cardinal,  with  all  the  military  part  of  the 
court,  was  in  tbe  field,  and  the  king,  to  be 
near  him,  was  gone  with  the  Queen  and  all  the 
court,  just  before  I  reached  Paris,  to  reside  at 
Lyons.  All  these  considered,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  at  Paris :  the  court  looked  like  a  citizen^ 
house  when  the  family  are  gone  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  I  thought  tne  whole  city  looked  very 
melancholy,  compared  to  the  fine  things  I  had 
heard  of  it. 

The  queen-mother  and  her  party  were  cha- 
grined at  the  cardinal,  who,  though  he  owed  his 
grandeur  to  her  immediate  favour,  was  now  grown 
too  gpreat  any  longer  to  be  at  the  command  of  her 
majesty,  or  indeed  in  her  interest ;  and  therefore 
the  queen  was  dissatisfied,  and  her  party  looked 
very  much  down. 

The  Protestants  were  everywhere  disconsolate ; 
for  the  losses  they  had  received  at  Rochelle, 
Nismes,  and  Montpellier,  had  reduced  them  to 
an  absolute  dependence  on  the  king's  will,  with- 
out  possible  hopes  of  ever  recovering  themselves, 
or  being  so  much  as  in  a  condition  to  take  arms 
for  their  religion;  and  therefore  the  wisest  of 
them  plainly  foresaw  their  own  entire  reduction, 
as  it  smce  came  to  pass :  and  I  remember  very 
well,  that  a  Protestant  gentleman  told  me  once, 
as  we  were  passing  from  Orleans  to  Lyons,  that 
the  English  had  ruhsed  them ;  "  and  therefore,** 
says  he,  "  I  think  the  next  occasion  the  king 
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takes  to  use  us  ill,  as  I  know  'twQl  not  be  long 
before  he  does,  we  must  all  fly  over  to  England, 
where  you  are  bound  to  maintain  us  for  having 
helped  to  turn  us  out  of  our  own  country." 

f  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  saying  the  Eng- 
lish had  done  it  ? 

He  returned  short  upon  me — "  I  do  not  mean," 
says  he,  "  by  not  relieving  Rochelle,  but  by  help- 
ing to  ruin  Rochelle,  when  you  and  the  Dutch 
lent  ships  to  beat  our  fleet,  which  all  the  ships  in 
France  coiUdnot  have  done  without  you.**  . 

I  was  too  young  in  the  world  to  be  very  sensi- 
ble of  this  before,  and  therefore  was  something 
startled  at  the  charge ;  but  when  I  came  to  dis- 
course with  this  gentleman,  I  soon  saw  the  truth 
of  what  he  said  was  undeniable,  and  have  since 
reflected  on  it  with  regret,  that  the  naval  power 
of  the  Protestants,  which  was  then  superior  to 
the  royal,  would  certainly  have  been  the  recovery 
of  all  their  fortunes,  had  it  not  been  unhappily 
broken  by  their  brethren  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, the  former  lending  seven  men-of-war,  and 
the  latter  twenty,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Rochellers'  fleet;  and  by  those  very  ships  the 
fleet  were  actually  beat  and  destroyed,  and  they 
never  afterward  recovered  their  force  at  sea,  and 
by  consequence  sunk  under  the  siege,  which  the 
English  afterwards  in  vain  attempted  to  pre- 
vent 

These  things  made  the  Protestants  look  very 
dull,  and  eipected  the  ruin  of  all  their  party ; 
which  had  certainly  happened,  had  the  cardinal 
lived  a  few  years  longer. 

We  stayed  in  Paris  about  three  weeks,  as  well 
to  see  the  court,  and  what  rarities  the  place 
i^orded,  in  which  time  an  incident  happened 
whioh  had  Uke  to  have  put  a  short  period  to  our 
ramble. 

Walking  one  morning  before  the  gate  of  the 
Louvre,  with  a  design  to  see  the  Swiss  drawn  up, 
which  they  always  did,  and  exercised  just  before 
they  relieved  the  guards,  a  page  came  up  to  me, 
an<j,  speaking  English,  <<  Sv,"  says  he,  "the 
captain  must  needs  have  your  immediate  assist- 
ance." 

I  had  not  the  knowledge  of  any  person  in 
Paris  but  my  own  companion,  whom  I  called 
captain ;  had  no  room  to  cjuestion  but  it  was  he 
that  sent  for  me ;  and  crymg  out  hastily  to  him, 
**  Where  ?*'  followed  the  fellow  as  fast  as  possible. 
He  led  me  through  several  passages  which  I  knew 
not,  and  at  last  through  a  tennis-court  and  into 
a  large  room,  where  three  men,  like  gentlemen, 
were  engaged  very  briskly,  two  against  one.  The 
room  was  verv  diu*k,  so  that  I  could  not  easily 
know  them  -,  but  behig  fully  possessed  with  an 
opinion  before  of  my  captain's  danger,  I  ran  into 
the  room  with  my  sword  in  my  hand :  I  had  not 
particularly  engsiged  any  of  them,  nor  so  much 
as  made  a  pass  at  any,  when  I  received  a  very 
dangerous  thrust  In  my  thigh,  rather  occasioned 
by  my  hasty  running  in  than  a  real  design  of  the 
person ;  but  enraged  at  the  hurt,  without  examin- 
ing who  it  was  hurt  me,  I  threw  myself  upon  him, 
and  run  my  sword  quite  through  his  body. 

The  noveltv  of  the  adventure,  and  the  unex- 
pected fidl  ox  the  man,  by  a  stranger  come  in, 
nobody  knew  how,  had  becalmed  the  other  two, 
that  they  really  stood  gazing  at  me.  By  this 
time  I  had  discovered  my  captain  was  not  there. 


and  that  it  was  some  strange  accident  broi^t 
me  thither. 

I  could  speak  but  little  French,  and  supposed 
they  could  speak  no  English ;  so  I  stepped  to 
the  door  to  see  for  the  page  that  brought  me 
thither ;  but  seeing  nobody  there,  and  ihe  pas- 
sage clear,  I  made  off  as  fest  as  I  could,  withont 
speakmg  a  word ;  nor  did  the  other  two  gentle- 
men offer  to  stop  me. 

But  I  was  in  a  strange  confusion  when,  coming 
into  those  entries  and  passages  which  the  page 
led  me  through,  I  coiud  by  no  means  find  my 
way  out :  at  last  seeing  a  door  open  that  kxAed 
through  a  house  into  the  street,  I  went  in,  and 
out  at  the  other  door ;  but  then  I  was  at  as  great 
a  loss  to  know  where  I  was,  and  which  was  the 
way  to  my  lodging.  The  wound  in  my  th^^ 
bl^  apace,  and  1  could  feel  the  blood  in  my 
breeches. 

In  this  interval  came  by  a  chair;  I  caUed  and 
went  into  it,  and  bid  them,  as  well  as  I  oonld, 
go  to  the  Louvre ;  for  though  I  Knew  not  Uie 
name  of  the  street  where  I  lodged,  I  knew  looald 
find  the  way  to  it  when  I  was  at  the  Ba^e. 

The  chairmen  went  on  their  own  way ;  and 
being  stopped  by  a  oompanv  of  the  guards  as 
they  wen^  set  me  down  till  ihe  soliSers  were 
marched  by ;  when,  looking  out,  I  found  I  was 
just  at  my  own  lodging,  and  the  captain  standing 
at  the  door  looking  for  me :  I  beekoned  to  him, 
and,  whispering,  told  him  I  was  very  much  hurt ; 
but  bid  him  pay  the  chairmen,  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions, but  come  to  me. 

I  made  the  best  of  my  way  up  stairs ;  but  had 
lost  so  much  blood  that  I  had  scarcely  spirits 
enough  to  keep  me  from  swooning  till  be  came  In. 

He  was  equally  concerned  with  me  to  see  me 
in  such  a  bloody  condition,  and  presently  called 
up  our  landlord,  and  he  as  quickly  call^  in  his 
neighbours,  that  I  had  a  room  full  of  people  abont 
me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  this  had  like  to  have  been  of  worse  ooose- 
quence  to  me  than  the  other ;  for  by  this  tinso 
tnere  were  great  inquiries  after  Uie  person  who 
had  killed  a  man  at  the  tennis-court. 

My  landlord  was  then  sensible  of  his  mistake, 
and  came  to  mo  and  told  me  the  danger  I  was  In, 
and  very  honestly  offered  to  convey  me  to  a 
friend's  of  his,  where  I  should  be  very  secure. 

I  thanked  him,  and  suffered  myself  to  be  ser- 
ried at  midnight  whither  he  pleased :  he  visited 
me  very  often  till  I  was  well  enough  to  walk 
about,  whioh  was  not  in  less  than  ten  days,  when 
we  thought  it  best  to  be  missing,  so  took  post  for 
Orleans ;  but  when  I  came  upon  the  road  I  found 
myself  in  another  error,  for  my  wound  opened 
again  with  riding,  and  I  was  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before,  being  forced  to  take  up  at  a  little 
viUage  on  the  road,  a  few  miles  firom  Orleans, 
where  there  was  no  surgeon  to  be  had,  but  a  sorry 
country  barber,  who  nevertheless  dressed  me  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  in  about  a  week  more  I  was 
able  to  walk  to  Orleans  at  three  thnes.  Here  I 
stayed  till  I  was  quite  well,  and  then  took  coach 
for  Lyons,  and  so  through  Savoy  Into  Italy. 

I  spent  near  two  years  after  this  bad  beginning 
in  travelling  through  Italy,  and  to  the  severu 
courts  of  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Viaina. 

When  I  tame  to  Lyons,  the  king  was  goDe 
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from  thence  to  Grenoble  to  meet  the  cardinal,  but 
the  queens  were  both  at  Lyons. 

The  French  affairs  seemed  just  at  this  time  to 
have  but  an  indifferent  aspect ;  there  was  no  life 
in  anything  but  where  the  cardinal  was,  and  he 
pushed  on  everything  with  extraordinary  con- 
duct, and  generauly  with  success.  He  had  taken 
Suza  and  Hgnerol  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
was  preparing  to  push  the  duke  even  out  of  all 
his  dominions. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  eveirwhere  else  things 
looked  Ul ;  the  troops  were  baaly  paid,  the  maga- 
zines empty,  the  people  mutinous,  and  a  general 
disorder  seized  the  minds  of  the  court ;  and  the 
cardinal,  who  was  the  soul  of  everything,  desired 
an  interview  at  Grenoble,  in  order  to  put  affairs 
into  some  better  method. 

This  politic  minister  always  ordered  matters 
so,  that  If  there  was  success  in  anything,  the 
glory  was  his ;  but  if  things  miscarried,  it  was  all 
laid  upon  the  king. 

TUs  conduct  was  so  much  the  more  nice,  as  it 
is  the  ifirect  contrary  to  the  custom  in  like  cases, 
where  kings  assume  the  glory  of  all  the  success 
in  an  action,  and  when  it  miscarries  make  them- 
selves  easy  by  sacrificing  their  ministers  and  fa- 
vourites to  the  complidnts  and  resentments  of 
the  people ;  but  this  accurate,  refined  statesman 
got  over  this  point. 

While  we  were  at  Lyons,  and,  as  I  remember, 
the  third  day  after  our  coming  thither,  we  had 
like  to  have  been  involved  in  a  state  broil,  with- 
out knowing  where  we  were.  ^ 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening :  the  people  of 
Lyons,  who  "bad  been  sorely  oppressed  with 
taxes,  and  the  war  in  Italy  pinching  their  trade, 
began  to  be  very  tumultuous.  We  found  the 
day  before  the  mob  got  together  in  great  crowds, 
and  talked  oddlv :  the  king  was  everywhere  re- 
viled, and  spoken  disrespectfhlly  of,  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  dty  either  winked  at,  or  durst 
not  attempt  to  meddle,  lest  they  should  provoke 
the  people. 

But  on  Sunday,  about '  midnight,  we  were 
waked  by  a  produ;ious  noise  in  the  street.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  running  to  the  window, 
I  saw  the  street  as  full  as  it  oouM  hold ;  some, 
armed^  with  muskets  and  halt>erds,  marching 
in  good  order ;  others  in  disorderly  crowds ;  all 
ihoating  and  crying  out,  **  Du  bahi,  le  Roi  1"  and 
the  like. 

One  that  led  a  great  party  of  this  rabble  car- 
ried a  loof  of  bread  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  and 
other  lesser  loaves,  siffnifying  the  smaJlncss  of 
their  bread,  occasioned  by  the  very  high  price  of 
corn. 

In  the  morning  the  crowd  was  gathered  to  a 
great  height :  they  ran  over  the  whole  city,  shut 
up  all  the  shops,  and  forced  all  the  people  to 
join  with  them ;  from  thence  they  went  up  to 
the  castle,  and,  renewing  the  clamour,  a  strange 
constemaUon  seized  all  the  princes. 

They  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  officers, 
collectors  of  the  new  taxes,  and  plundered  their 
houses ;  and  had  not  the  persons  themselves  fled 
in  time,  they  would  have  been  very  ill  treated. 

The  queen-mother,  as  she  was  very  much 
displeased  to  see  such  consequences  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  whose  management  she  had  no 


share,  so  I  suppose  she  had  the  leas  concern 
upon  her. 

However,  she  came  into  the  court  of  the 
castle,  and  showed  herself  to  the  people,  gave 
money  amongst  them,  and  spoke  In  a  courtly 
manner ;  and,  by  her  endearing  behaviour,  paci- 
fied the  mob,  gradually  sent  them  home  witii 
promises  of  redress,  and  the  like;  and  so  ap- 
peased this  great  tumult  in  two  days  by  her  pru- 
dence, which  the  guards  in  the  castle  had  no 
mind  to  meddle  with,  and,  if  they  had,  would  in 
all  probability  have  made  the  better  side  the 
worse. 

There  had  been  several  seditions  of  the  like 
nature  in  sundry  other  parts  of  France ;  and  the 
very  army  began  to  murmur,  though  not  to  be 
mutinous,  for  want  of  provisions. 

This  sedition  at  Lyons  was  not  quite  over 
when  we  left  the  place ;  for,  finding  the  city  all 
in  uproar,  we  thought  we  had  no  business  there ; 
and  what  the  consequence  of  a  popular  tumult 
might  be  we  did  not  see,  so  we  prepared  to  be 
gone. 

We  had  not  rode  above  three  miles  out  of  the 
pity,  but  we  were  taken  and  brought  as  prisoners 
of  war  by  a  party  of  mutineers,  who  had  been 
sent  upon  the  scout,  and  were  charged  with 
being  messengers  sent  to  the  cardinal  for  forces 
to  rSuce  the  citizens :  with  these  pretences  they 
brought  us  back  in  triumph,  and  the  queen - 
mother  being  by  this  time  grown  something  fami- 
liar to  them,  they  carried  us  before  her. 

When  they  inquired  of  us  who  we  were,  we 
called  ourselves  Scots ;  for  as  the  English  were 
very  much  out  of  favour  in  France  at  this  time, 
the  peace  not  having  been  made  many  months, 
and  not  supposed  to  be  very  durable,  because 
particularly  displeasing  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, so  the  Scots  were  on  the  other  extreme 
with  the  French.  Nothing  was  so  much  ca- 
ressed as  they ;  and  a  man  had  no  more  to  do  in 
France,  if  he  would  be  well  received  there,  than 
to  sav  he  was  a  Scotchman. 

When  we  came  before  the  queen-mother,  she 
seemed  to  receive  us  with  some  stiffness  at  first, 
and  caused  her  guards  to  take  us  into  custody ; 
bat  as  she  was  a  lady  of  most  exquisite  politics, 
she  did  this  to  amuse  the  mob,  and  we  were  im- 
mediately after  dismissed ;  and  the  queen  herself 
made  a  handwme  excuse  to  us  for  the  rudeness 
we  had  suffered,  alleging  the  troubles  of  the 
times ;  and  the  next  morning  we  had  three  dra- 
goons of  the  guards  to  convov  us  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Lyons. 

I  confefc  this  little  adventure  gave  me  an  aver- 
sion to  popular  tumults  all  my  life  after ;  and  if 
nothing  else  had  been  in  the  cause,  would  have 
biassed  me  to  espouse  the  k{ng*s  party  in  Eng- 
land, when  our  popular  heats  carried  all  before 
them  at  home. 

But  I  must  say,  that,  when  I  called  to  mind 
since  the  address,  the  management,  the  com- 
pliance in  show,  and,  in  general,  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  queen-mother  with  the  mutinous 
people  of  Lyons,  and  compared  it  with  the  con- 
duct of  my  unhappy  master  the  King  of  England, 
I  could  not  but  think  that  the  queen  understood 
much  better  than  King  Charies  the  management 
of  politics  and  the  clamours  of  the  people. 

Had  this  princess  been  at  the  helm  in  Eng- 


land,  she  would  have  prevented  all  the  calamities 
of  the  civO  war  here,  and  yet  not  have  parted 
with  what  that  good  prince  yielded  in  order  to 
peace  neither :  she  would  have  yielded  gradually, 
and  then  gained  upon  them  in  the  same  manner : 
•he  would  have  managed  them  to  the  point  she 
had  designed  them,  as  she  did  all  parties  in 
France;  neither  could  any  effectually  subject 
her  but  the  very  man  she  had  raised  to  be  her 
principal  support — I  mean  the  cardinal. 

We  went  from  hence  to  Grenoble,  and.arrived 
there  the  same  day  that  the  king  and  tne  cardi- 
nal, with  the  whole  court,  went  out  to  view  a 
body  of  six  thousand  Swiss  foot,  which  the  car- 
dincu  had  wheedled  the  cantons  to  grant  to  the 
king,  to  help  to  ruiu  their  neighbour  the  Du^e  of 
Savoy. 

The  troops  were  exceedingly  fine,  well  ac- 
coutred, brave,  clean  limbed,  stout  fellows  in- 
deed. 

Here  I  saw  the  cardinal:  he  had  an  air  of 
church  gravity  in  his  habit,  but  all  the  vigour  of 
a  general,  and  the  sprightliness  in  his  face  of  a 
vast  genius ;  he  affected  a  little  stiflbess  in  his 
behaviour,  but  managed  all  his  affairs  with  such 
deamess,  such  steadiness,  and  such  application, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  such  success  in 
every  undertaking. 

Here  I  saw  also  the  king,  whose  figure  was 
mean,  his  countenance  was  hollow,  and  always 
seemed  dejected,  and  every  way  discovered  that 
weakness  in  his  countenance  that  appeared  in 
his  actions. 

If  he  was  ever  sprightly  and  vigorous,  it  was 
when  the  cardinal  was  with  him;  for  he  de- 
pended so  much  on  everything  he  did,  that  he 
was  at  the  utmost  dilemma  when  he  was  absent, 
being  always  timorous,  jealous,  and  irresolute. 

After  the  review  the  cardinal  was  absent  for 
some  days,  having  been  to  wait  on  the  queen- 
mother  at  Lvons,  where,  as  it  was  discoursed, 
they  were  at  least  seemingly  reconciled. 

I  observed,  while  the  cardinal  was  gone,  there 
was  no  court,  the  king  was  seldom  to  be  seen, 
very  small  attendance  given,  and  no  bustle  at 
the  oasUe ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cardinal  returned, 
the  great  councils  were  assembled,  the  coaches 
of  the  ambassadors  went  every  day  to  the  castle, 
and  a  face  of  business  iqipeared  upon  the  whole 
oonrt. 

Here  the  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ruin 
were  concerted ;  and,  in  order  to  it.  the  king 
and  the  cardind  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  with  which  they  immediately  reduced 
all  Savoy,  took  Chamberry,  and  the  whole 
duchy,  except  Montmelian. 

The  army  that  did  this  was  not  above  twenty- 
two  thousand  men,  including  the  Swiss,  and  but 
indifferent  troops  neither,  especially  the  French 
foot,  who,  oompiired  to  the  infantry  I  have  since 
seen  in  the  German  and  Swedish  armies,  were 
not  fit  to  be  called  soldiera^  On  the  other  hand, 
oonsidering  the  Savoyards  and  Italian  troops, 
they  were  good;  but  the  cardinal's  conduct 
made  amends  for  all  these  deficiencies. 

From  hence  I  went  to  Pignerol,  which  was 
then  little  more  than  a  single  fortification  on  the 
hill  near  the  town  called  St  Bride's ;  but  the  si- 
tuation  of  that  was  very  strong.  1  mention  this, 
because  of  the  prodigious  works  since  added  to 


it,  by  which  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  right 
hand  of  France:  they  had  begun  a  new  line 
below  the  hill,  and  some  works  were  marked  out 
on  the  side  of  the  town  next  the  fort ;  but  tlie 
cardinal  afterwards  drew  the  plan  of  the  works 
with  his  own  hand,  by  which  tt  was  made  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe* 

While  I  was  at  Pignerol,  the  governor  of 
Milan,  for  the  Spaniards,  came  with  an  army  and 
sat  down  before  Casal  The  grand  quarrel,  for 
which  the  war  in  this  part  of  Italy  was  b^un, 
was  this : — ^the  Spaniards  and  Germans  claimed 
the  duchy  of  Mantua ;  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  a 
Frenchman,  had  not  only  a  title  to  i^  but  bad 
got  possession ;  but,  being  ill  supported  by  the 
French,  was  beat  out  by  the  ImperialistSi  and 
after  a  long  siege  the  Uermans  took  Mantua 
itself,  and  drove  the  poor  duke  quite  out  of  the 
country. 

The  taking  of  Mantua  elevated  the  si^rits  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy;  and  the  Germans  and 
Spaniards  being  now  at  more  leisure,  with  i| 
complete  army  came  to  his  assistanoe,  aa4 
formed  the  siege  of  Montferrat. 

For  as  the  Spaniards  pushed  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  so  the  French,  by  way  of  diversion,  lay 
hard  upon  the  Duke  of  Savoy :  they  had  seized 
Montferrat,  and  held  it  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
and  had  a  strong  French  ganison  under  Thotras, 
a  brave  and  experienced  commander  ;  and  thus 
affairs  stood  when  we  came  into  the  French 
army. 

I  had  no  business  there  as  a  soldier;  but 
having  passed  as  a  Scotch  gentledkan  witt^  the 
mob  at  Lyons,  and  after  with  her  Majesty  the 
queen-mother  when  we  obtained  the  guard  of  her 
dragoons,  we  had  also  her  Majesty's  pas^  with 
which  we  came  and  went  where  we  pleased ;  and 
the  cardinal,  who  was  then  not  on  very  good  terms 
with  the  queen,  but  willing  to  keep  smooth  water 
there*  when  two  or  three  times  our  passes  came 
to  be  examined,  showed  a  more  than  ordipary 
respect  to  us  on  that  very  apoouati  our  passes 
being  from  the  queen. 

Casal  being  besieged,  as  I  have  observed. 
began  to  be  in  danger,  for  the  cardinal,  who,  it 
was  thoii^ht,  had  formed  a  design  to  min  Sav<^, 
was  more  intent  upon  that  than  upon  the  suc- 
cour of  the  Duke  of  Mantua ;  but  neoeMty  oali- 
ing  upon  him  to  relieve  so  great  a  captain  as 
Thoiras,  and  not  to  let  such  a  place  ^s  Casal 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  king,  or 
rather  cardinal,  ordered  the  Duke  of  Montmo- 
rency and  the  Mareschal  d'Effiat,  with  ten  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  to  march  and 
join  the  Mareschals  de  la  Force  and  Schombcnrg^ 
who  lay  already  with  an  army  on  the  fhmtiers  of 
Genoa,  but  too  weak  to  attempt  the  raisiDg  the 
siege  of  Casal. 

As  all  men  thought  there  would  be  a  battle 
between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  I  oould 
not  prevail  with  myself  to  lose  the  opportunity, 
and  therefore,  by  the  help  of  the  panes  above 
mentioned,  I  came  to  the  Freneh  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Montmorency.  We  marched  throqgli 
the  enemy's  country  ^h  great  boldness  and  no 
small  hazard,  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy  appeared 
frequently  with  great  bodies  of  horse  on  tlie 
rear  of  the  army,  and  frequently  skirmished  trilh 
our  troops ;  in  one  of  which  I  had  the  folly — I 
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ean  oaD  It  bo  better,  fer  I  had  Be  bailneM  there 
— ^to  go  OBt  and  see  the  QKHrt,  as  the  Freneh 
ge^itlcBMB  celled  H. 

I  was  bqt  a  raw  seUHer,  and  did  not  Iflte  the 
n>evt  at  all ;  for  this  party  was  surrounded  by 
the  Dnke  oi  Savoy,  and  almost  all  killed,  Ibr 
they  neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter.  ^ 

I  ran  away  very  fidrly  one  ef  the  first,  and  my 
eompanion  with  me,  and  by  the  swiftness  of  our 
horses  got  out  of  the  fray ;  and  not  being  much 
known  hi  the  army,  we  came  into  the  camp  an 
hour  or  two  after,  as  if  we  had  been  only  riding 
about  ibr  the  air, 

nUs  little  rt^ut  made  the  general  very  cau- 
tious ;  fi>r  the  Savoyards  were  stronger  In  horse 
hy  thicS  or  fbnr  thousand,  and  the  armv  always 
marched  in  a  body,  and  kept  their  parties  in  or 
▼err  near  hand. 

I  escaped  another  rub  in  this  French  army 
about  five  days  after,  which  bad  Uke  to  have 
made  me  pay  dear  for  my  curiosity. 

The  Diu^e  de  Montmorency  and  the  Mareschal 
Schomberg  joined  their  army  about  ibur  or  five 
days  after,  and  immediately,  according  to  the 
cardinal's  instructions,  put  themselves  on  the 
march  ibr  the  relief  of  CasaL 

The  army  had  marched  over  a  great  plain, 
vrith  some  marshy  grounds  on  the  right,  and  the 
Po  on  the  left ;  and  as  the  country  was  so  well 
discovered  that  it  was  thought  Impossible  any 
mischief  should  happen,  the  generals  observed 
the  less  caution.  At  the  end  of  this  plafai  was  a 
long  wood,  and  a  lane  or  narrow  defile  through 
the  middle  of  it. 

Through  this  pass  the  army  was  to  march,  and 
the  van  began  to  file  through  It  about  four  o*clock ; 
in  three  hours  all  the  army  was  got  through,  or 
Into  the  pass,  and  the  artQlery  was  just  entered, 
when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  appeared,  with  four  thou- 
sand horse  and  fifteen,  hundred  dragoons,  with 
every  horseman  a  footman  behind  him ;  whether  he 
had  swam  the  Po,  or  passed  it  above  at  a  bridge, 
and  made  a  long  march  after,  was  not  examined ; 
but  he  came  boldly  up  the  plain,  and  charged 
our  rear  with  a  great  deal  of  fury. 

Our  artiilery  was  in  the  lane,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  turn  them  about,  and  make  way 
for  the  army,  the  rear  were  obliged  to  support 
themselves*  and  maintain  the  fight  for  above  an 
hour  and  a  halt 

In  this  time  we  lost  abundance  of  men,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  two  accidents,  all  that  line 
would  certainly  have  been  cut  off;  One  was,  that 
the  wood  was  ao  near,  that  those  regiments  which 
were  ^sordered  presently  sheltered  themselves 
therein ;  the  other  was,  that  by  this  time  Mof- 
ahal  Schomberg,  with  the  horse  of  the  van,  began 
to  get  back  through  the  lane,  and  to  make  good 
the  ground  from  whence  the  other  had  been  beat, 
tiU  at  last,  by  this  means>  it  came  to  almost  a 
pitched  battle. 

There  were  two  regiments  of  French  dragoons 
who  did  esceQent  service  in  this  aotbn.  and 
maintained  their  groiwd  tfU  th^y  were  nefvlj  all 
killed. 

Had  the  Duk€[  of  flavov  contented  himsel/ 
with  the  defeat  of  five  regunents  on  the  right, 
wtiich  he  Qoit^  broHe  and  drove  into  the  wood, 
and  with  tne  slanfhter  and  bavoQ  which  he  had 
made  among  the  rest,  he  would  have  come  off 


wHh  honour,  and  might  have  palled  it  a  v)ctory ; 
but  endeavouring  to  break  the  whole  party,  and 
carry  off  some  cannon,  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  these  few  dragoons  lost  him  his  advantages, 
and  held  him  In  play  till  so  many  ft^ah  troops 
got  through  the  pass  again  as  made  us  too  strong 
for  him ;  and  had  not  night  parted  them,  he  had 
been  entirely  delbated. 

At  last,  finding  our  troops  increase  and  spread 
themselves  on  his  flank,  he  retired  and  gave  over : 
we  had  no  great  mind  to  pursue  him,  though 
some  horse  were  ordered  to  rollow  a  little  way. 

The  duke  lost  above  a  thousand  men,  and  we 
almost  twice  as  many ;  and,  but  ibr  those  dra- 
goons, shoi^ld  have  lost  the  whole  rear-guard 
and  half  our  cannon. 

I  was  in  a  very  sorry  case  In  this  action  too, 
being  with  the  rear  In  the  regiment  of  horse  of 
Perigoort,  with  a  captain  of  which  reghnent  I 
had  contracted  some  acquaintance.  I  would 
have  rode  off  at  first,  as  the  captahi  desired  me, 
but  there  was  no  doing  it,  fbr  the  cannon  was  in 
the  lane,  and  the  horse  and  dragoons  of  the  van, 
eagerly  pressing  back  through  it,  must  have  run 
me  down,  or  carried  me  with  them.  The  wood 
was  a  ffood  shelter  fbr  saving  one's  life,  but  was 
so  thidL  there  was  no  passhig  it  on  horseback. 

Our  regiment  was  onei  of  the  first  that  was 
broke ;  and  being  all  in  conftision,  with  the  Duke 
of  Savoy's  men  at  our  heels,  away  we  ran  into 
the  wood.  Never  was  there  so  much  disorder 
imong  a  parcel  of  runaways ;  as  the  wood  was  so 
exceeding  bush^  and  thick  at  the  bottom,  there 
was  no  entering  it ;  and  a  volley  of  small  shot 
from  a  regiment  of  Savoy's  dragoons,  pouring  in 
upon  us  at  our  breaking  into  the  wood,  made 
terrible  work  among  our  horses. 

For  my  part,  I  was  got  into  the  wood,  but  was 
forced  to  quit  my  horse,  and  by  that  means,  with 
a  g^eat  deal  of  difficulty,  got  a  Uttle  fUrther  in, 
where  there  was  a  little  open  place,  and,  being 
quite  spent  with  labouring  among  the  bitthesTl 
sat  down,  resolving  to  take  my  fate  there,  let  it 
be  what  it  would,  for  I  was  not  able  to  go  any 
further.  I  had  twenty  or  thirty  more,  in  the 
same  condition,  came  to  me  in  less  than  half  an 
hour;  and  here  we  waited  very  securely  the 
success  of  the  battle,  which  was  as  before. 

It  was  no  smsJl  relief  to  those  with  me  to  hear 
the  Savoyards  wero  beaten,  for  otherwise  they 
had  all  been  lost :  and  for  myself,  I  confess  I  was 
glad  as  it  was,  because  of  the  danger ;  but  other- 
wise I  eared  not  much  which  had  the  better,  for 
I  designed  no  service  among  them. 

One  kindness  it  did  me ;  I  began  to  consider 
what  I  had  to  do  here ;  and  as  I  could  give  but 
a  very  slender  account  for  what  it  was  I  ran  all 
these  risks,  I  resolved  they  should  fight  it  out 
themselves^  for  I  would  come  amoqg  thorn  no 
more. 

The  captain,  with  whom,  as  I  noted  above,  I 
had  contracted  some  acquaintance  in  this  regi- 
ment, was  killed  in  the  action,  and  the  French 
had  really  a  great  blow  here,  though  they  took 
care  to  conceal  it  all  they  could ;  and  I  cannot, 
without  smiling,  read  some  of  the  histories  of 
this  action,  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  call  a 
victory. 

We  marched  on  to  Saluces,  and  the  next  day 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  presented  himself  in  battalia 
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on  the  other  side  of  a  tnaU  river,  giving  ns  a  fair 
challenge  to  pass  and  engage  him.  "We  always 
said  in  our  camp  that  the  orders  were  to  fight 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  wherever  we  met  him ;  but 
though  he  braved  us  in  our  view,  we  did  not  care 
to  engage  him,  but  we  bronght  Saloces  to  sur- 
render upon  articles,  which  the  duke  could  not 
relieve  without  attackhig  our  camp,  and  that  he 
did  not  care  to  do. 

The  next  morning  we  had  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Mantua  to  the  Imperial  army:  we 
heard  of  it  first  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  cannon, 
which  he  fired  by  way  of  rejoicing,  and  which 
seemed  to  make  htm  amends  for  the  loss  of  Sa- 
luces. 

As  this  was  a  mortification  to  the  French,  it 
quite  damped  the  success  of  the  campaign,  for 
the  Duke  de  Montmorency  imagining  that  the 
Imperial  general  would  send  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Marquis  Spinola,  who  besieged  Casal,  they 
called  frequent  councils  of  war  what  course  to 
take,  and  at  last  resolved  to  halt  in  Piedmont. 

A  few  days  after  their  resolutions  were  changed 
again  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
&voy,  Charles  Emanuel,  who  died,  as  some  say, 
agitated  with  the  extremes  of  joy  and  grief. 

This  put  our  generals  upon  considering  again 
whether  they  should  march  to  the  relief  of  Cual ; 
but  the  chimera  of  the  Germans  put  them  by, 
and  so  they  took  up  quarters  in  Piedmont :  they 
took  several  small  places  from  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
vov,  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  the 
duke's  sumects  were  in  on  the  death  of  their 
prince,  and  spread  themselves  from  the  sea-side 
to  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

But  here  an  enemy  did  that  for  them  which 
the  Savoyards  could  not,  for  the  plague  got  into 
their  quarters,  and  destroyed  abundance  of  peo- 
ple, both  of  the  army  and  of  the  country. 

I  thought  then  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  gone, 
for  I  had  no  manner  of  courage  for  that  attack ; 
and  I  think  verily  I  was  more  afraid  of  being  t&r 
ken  sick  in  a  stranffe  country  than  ever  I  was  of 
being  killed  in  battle. 

Upon  this  resolution  I  procured  a  pass  to  go 
tor  Genoa,  and  accordingly  began  my  journey, 
but  was  arrested  at  Villa  FVanca  by  a  slow  lin- 
gering fever,  which  held  me  about  five  days,  and 
then  turned  to  a  burning  malignancy,  and  at  last 
to  the  plague.  My  friend,  the  captain,  never, 
left  me  night  or  day ;  and  though  for  four  days 
more  I  knew  nobody,  nor  was  capable  of  so  much 
as  thinking  for  myself,  yet  it  pleased  God  that 
the  distemper  gathered  in  my  nedL,  swelled,  and 
broke.  During  the  swelling  I  was  raging  mad 
with  the  violence  of  pain,  which,  being  so  near 
my  head,  swelled  that  also  in  proportion,  that  my 
eyes  were  swelled  up,  and  for  twenty  hours  my 
tongue  and  mouth :  then,  as  my  servant  since 
told  me,  all  the  physicians  gave  me  over  as  past 
all  remedy,  but  by  the  good  {Providence  of  God 
the  swelling  broke. 

The  prodigious  collection  of  matter  which  this 
swelling  discharged  gave  me  immediate  relief, 
and  I  became  sensible  in  less  than  an  hour's  time ; 
and  in  two  hours,  or  thereabouts,  fell  into  a  little 
slumber,  which  recovered  my  spirits,  and  sensibly 
revived  me. 

Here  I  lay  by  till  the  middle  of  September. 
My  captain  feU  sick  after  me»  but  recovered 


[quickly :  his  man  had  the  plague  alao^  and  died 
I  in  two  days :  my  man  held  it  out  welL 

At  this  time  we  heard  of  a  truce  coadoded  be- 
tween all  parties;  and  being  unwilling  to  winter 
at  ^lla  Franca,  I  got  passes,  and,  though  we 
were  both  but  weak,  began  to  travel  in  Utten  for 
MHan. 

I     And  here  I  experienced  the  truth  of  the  old 
I  English  proverb,  "  That  standers-by  see  more 
than  the  gamesters.** 

.  The  French,  Savoyards,  and  Spaniards,  made 
'this  peace  or  truce  all  for  separate  and  several 
grounds,  and  every  one  as  mistaken. 

The  French  yielded  to  it  because  they  had 
given  over  the  relief  of  Casal,  and  were  very 
much  afraid  it  would  fall  into  Uie  hands  of  the 
Marquis  Spinola. 

The  Savoyards  yielded  to  it  because  they  were 
afraid  the  French  would  winter  m  Piedmont. 

The  Spaniards  yielded  to  it  because  the  duke 
being  dead,  and  the  Count  de  Colalto,  the  Im- 
perii general,  giving  no  assistance,  and  his  army 
weakened  by  sickness  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
siege,  he  foresaw  he  should  never  take  the  town, 
and  wanted  but  to  come  off  with  honour. 

The  French  were  mistaken,  because  really 
Spinola  was  so  weak,  that,  had  they  marched  on 
into  Montferrat,  the  Spaniards  must  have  raised 
the  siege. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  mistaken,  because  the 
plague  had  so  weakened  the  French,  that  they 
durst  not  have  stayed  to  winter  in  Piedmont ; 
and 

Spinola  was  mistaken ;  for  though  he  was  very 
slow,  if  he  had  stayed  before  the  town  one  fortnight 
longer,  Thoiras,  the  governor,  roust  have  sur- 
rendered, being  brought  to  the  last  extremity. 

Of  all  these  mistakes  the  French  had  the  ad- 
vantage, for  Casal  was  relieved, 'the  army  bad 
time  to  be  recruited,  and  the  FVcnch  had  the 
best  of  it  by  an  early  campaign. 

I  passed  through  Montferrat  in  my  way  to 
Milan  just  as  the  truce  was  declared,  and  saw  the 
miserable  remains  of  the  Spanish  army,  who  by 
sickness,  fatigue,  hard  duty,  the  sallies  of  the 
garrison,  and  such  like  consequences,  were  re- 
duced to  less  than  two  thousand  men,  and  of 
them  above  one  thousand  lay  wounded  and  sick  in 
the  camp. 

Here  were  several  regiments  which  I  saw  drawn 
out  to  their  arms  that  could  not  muster  above 
seventy  or  eighty  men,  officers  and  all,  and  those 
half  starved  with  hunger,  almost  naked,  and  in  a 
lamentable  condition. 

From  thence  I  went  into  the  town,  and  there 
things  were  still  in  a  worse  condition ;  the  houses 
beat  down  ;  the  walls  and  works  ruined ;  the 
garrison,  by  continual  duty,  reduced  firom  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men  to  less  than  eight 
hundred,  without  clothes,  money,  or  provisions ; 
the  brave  governor  weak  with  continual  fatigae, 
and  the  whole  fooe  of  things  in  a  miserable  case: 

The  French  generals  had  just  sent  them  thirty 
thousand  crowns  for  present  supply,  wUdi  heart* 
I  ened  them  a  little ;  but  had  not  the  trace  been 
made  as  it  was,  they  must  have  annendered 
upon  what  terms  the  Spaniards  had  pileased  to 
make. 

•    Never  were  two  armies  in  such  fear  of  one  an- 
^other  with  so  little  caose ;  the  Spanianls  rif*^ 
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of  the  FVeneh  whom  the  plague  had  devoured, 
and  the  French  afraid  of  the  Spaniards  whom  the 
siege  had  ahnost  ruined. 

The  grief  of  this  mistake,  together  with  the 
sense  of  his  master,  the  Spaniard,  leaving  him 
without  supplies  to  complete  the  siege  of  Uasal, 
so  affected  the  Marauis  Spinola,  that  he  died  of 
grief,  and  in  him  feU  the  last  of  that  rare  breed 
of  Low- Country  soldiers  who  gave  the  world  so 
great  and  jost  a  character  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry as  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world ;  a  cha- 
racter which  we  see  now  so  very  much  dege- 
nerated, tiiat  they  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
soldiers. 

I  remained  at  Milan  the  rest  of  the  winter  for 
the  recovery  of  my  health,  and  also  for  supplies 
from  England. 

Here  it  was  I  first  heard  the  name  of  Gustavns 
Adolphus,  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  now  began 
his  war  with  the  Emperor :  and  while  the  King  of 
France  was  at  Lyons  the  league  with  Sweden  was 
made,  in  which  the  French  contributed  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  money,  and 
six  hundred  thousand  per  annum,  to  the  attempt 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  About  this  time  he 
landed  in  Pomerania,  took  the  towns  of  Stettin 
and  Stralsnnd,  and  from  thence  proceeded  in 
that  prodigious  manner,  of  which  I  shall  have 
0GcasM>n  to  be  very  particular  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work. 

I  had  indeed  no  intention  of  seeing  that  king 
or  his  armies,  having  been  so  roughly  handled 
already,  that  I  had  given  over  all  thoughts  of 
appearidg  among  the  lighting  people,  and  resolved 
in  the  spring  to  pursue  my  journey  to  Venice, 
and  so  for  the  rest  of  Italy. 

Yet  I  cannot  deny  that  as  every  Gaxette  gave 
us  some  aeoounts  of  the  conquests  and  victories 
of  this  glorious  prince,  it  prepossessed  me  with 
'lecret  wishes  of  seeing  htm ;  but  these  were  so 
young  bmsA  unsettled,  that  I  drew  no  resolutions 
.'rom  them  for  a  long  while. 

About  the  middle  of  January  I  left  Milan  and 
came  to  Genoa,  from  thence  by  sea  to  Leghorn ; 
-^en  to  Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice;  but  saw 
aothing  in  Italy  that  afforded  me  any  diversion. 
As  for  their  manners,  I  saw  nothing  but  lewd- 
ness, private  murders,  stabbing  men  at  the  comer 
of  a  street  or  in  the  dark,  hiring  of  bravoes,  and 
the  like ;  all  the  diversions  here  ended  in  whore- 
ing,  gaming,  and  debauchery ;  these  were  to  me 
the  modern  excellencies  of  Italy,  and  I  had  no 
gust  for  antiquities. 

It  warn  plMsant  indeed,  when  I  was  at  Rome, 
to  say,  here  stood  the  Capitol ;  there  the  colossus 
of  Nero ;  here  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus ;  there 
the  aqueduct;  here  the  forum;  there  the  cata- 
combs ;  here  the  Temple  of  Venus ;  there  of  Ju- 
piter ;  here  the  Pantheon,  &c. ;  but  as  I  never 
designed  to  write  this  book,  what  was  useful  I  kept 
in  my  head,  and  everything  else  I  left  to  others. 
I  observed  the  peo|4e  were  degenerated  from 
the  ancient  glorious  inhabitants,  who  were  gene- 
rous, brave,  and  the  most  valiant  of  all  nations, 
to  a  vicious  baseness  of  soul,  barbarous,  treache- 
rous, jealous,  and  revengeful ;  lewd  and  cowardly ; 
intolerably  proud  and  haughty ;  bigoted  to  blind, 
inoohcreot  devotion,  and  the  grossest  of  idolatry. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  unsuitableneasof  the  people 
made  the  place  unpleasant  to  me ;  for  there  is  so 


little  to  recommend  a  country  when  the  people 
disgrace  it,  that  all  the  beauties  of  the  creation 
cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  those  ezceUencies 
which  agreeable  society  affords,  and  this  made 
Italy  a  very  unpleasant  counti-y  to  me.  The 
people  were  the  foil  to  the  place,  all  manner  of  hate- 
ful vices  reigning  in  their  general  way  of  hving. 
I  confess  I  was  not  very  religious  myself,  and, 
being  come  abroad  into  the  world  young  enough, 
might  easily  have  been  drawn  into  evils  that  had 
recommended  themselves  with  any  tolerable 
agreeablencss  to  nature  and  common  manners ; 
but  when  wickedness  presents  itself  full  grown 
in  its  grossest  freedoms  and  liberties,  it  quite 
took  all  away  that  agreeableness  to  vice  that  the 
devil  had  ftimished  me  with ;  and  illustrative  to 
this  I  cannot  but  relate  a  scene  whidi  passed  be- 
twixt that  infernal  spirit  and  myselC 

At  a  certain  town  in  Italy,  which  shall  bo 
nameless,  because  I  will  not  celebrate  the  profi- 
ciency of  one  place  more  than  another  when  I 
believe  the  whole  country  equally  wicked,  I  was 
prevailed  upon,  rather  than  tempted,  d  la  cour- 
Utan,  If  1  should  describe  the  women,  I  must 
give  a  very  mean  character  of  my  own  virtue, 
to  say  I  was  allured  by  any  but  on  extraor- 
dinary figpire ;  her  face,  shape,  mien,  and  dress 
I  may,  without  vanity,  say  were  the  finest  that 
ever  I  saw.  When  I  had  admittance  into  her 
apartments,  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  them 
astonished  me ;  the  cupboard,  or  cabinet  of  plate, 
the  jewels,  the  tapestry,  and  everything  in  pro- 
portion, made  me  question  whether  I  was  not  in 
the  chamber  of  some  lady  of  the  best  quality; 
but  when,  after  some  conversation,  I  found  that 
she  was  really  nothing  but  a  courtezan, — in  En<^- 
lish,  a  common  street  whore,  a  punk  of  the  trace, 
— I  was  amazed,  and  my  inclination  to  her  person 
began  to  cooL  Her  conversation  exceeded,  if 
possible,  the  best  of  quality,  and  was,  I  must 
own,  exceeding  agreeable ;  we  sang  to  her  lute, 
and  danced  as  fine  as  ever  I  saw,  and  thus  di^ 
verted  me  two  hours  before  anything  else  was 
discoursed  of;  but  when  the  vicious  part  came 
upon  the  stage,  ^blush  to  relate  the  confusion  I 
was  in ;  and  when  she  made  a  certain  motion,  by 
which  I  understood  she  might  be  made  use  of, 

either  as  a  lady  or  as ,  I  was  quite  thiui- 

derstruck ;  all  the  vicious  parts  of  my  thoughts 
vanished,  the  place  filled  roc  with  horror,  and  I 
was  all  over  disorder  and  distraction. 

I  began,  however,  to  recollect  where  I  was, 
and  that  in  this  country  there  were  people  not 
to  be  afiVonted.  She  easily  perceived  the  disorder 
I  was  in,  and  turned  it  on  with  admirable  dexte- 
rity, began  to  talk  again  d.  la  gallant,  received 
me  as  a  visitant,  and  offered  me  sweetmeats  and 
II  some  whie. 

Here  I  was  in  more  confusion  than  before,  for 
I  concluded  she  would  neither  offer  me  to  cat  Or 
drink  now  without  poison,  and  I  was  very  shy 
of  tasting  her  treat ;  but  she  scattered  this  fear 
immediately  by  readily,  and  of  her  own  accord, 
not  only  tasting,  but  eating  freely  of  everything 
she  gave  me.  Whether  she  perceived  my  wari- 
ness, or  the  reason  of  it,  I  know  not,  I  could  not 
help  banishing  my  suspicion ;  the  obliging  car- 
riage and  strange  charm  of  her  conversation  had 
so  much  power  of  me,  that  I  both  ate  and  drank 
with  her  at  nil  hazards. 
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When  I  oilbred  to  go,  and  at  parting  presented 
her  five  pistoles,  I  could  not  prevafl  wiUi  her  to 
take  them ;  when  she  spoke  some  Italian  proverb 
which  I  could  not  readuy  understand,  but  by  my 
guess  it  seemed  to  imply,  that  **  She  would  not 
take  the  pay,  having  not  obliged  me  otherwise." 
At  last  I  laid  the  pieces  on  her  toilet,  and  would 
not  receive  them  agahi ;  upon  which  she  obliged 
me  to  pass  my  word  to  visit  her  again,  else  she 
would  by  no  means  accept  my  present 

I  confess  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  visit  her 
again,  and  besides  thought  mvself  obliged  to  It 
in  honour  to  my  parole ;  but  after  some  strife  in 
my  thoughts  about  it  I  resolved  to  break  my 
word  to  her,  when,  goinff  at  vespers  one  evening 
to  see  their  devotions,  I  happened  to  meet  thS 
ladr  very  devoutly  going  to  her  prayers. 

At  her  coming  out  of  the  church  I  spoke  to 
her ;  she  paid  me  her  respects  with  a  Signer  In- 
glete,  and  some  words  she  said  in  Spanish  smiling, 
which  I  did  not  understand.  I  cannot  say  here 
ao  clearly  as  I  would  be  glad  I  might,  that  I 
broke  my  word  with  her ;  but  if  I  saw  her  any 
more,  I  saw  nothing  of  what  gave  me  so  much 
offeoce  before. 

The  end  of  my  relating  this  story  is  answered 
in  describing  the  manner  of  their  address,  with- 
out bringing  myself  to  confession.  If  I  did  any- 
thing I  have  some  reason  to  be  ashamed  of,  it 
may  be  a  less  crime  to  conceal  than  expose  it. 
The  particulars  related,  however,  may  lead  the 
reader  of  these  sheets  to  a  view  of  what  gave  me 
a  particular  disgust  at  this  pleasant  part  of  the 
world,  as  they  pretend  to  call  it,  ana  made  me 
quit  the  place  sooner  than  travellers  use  to  do 
that  go  thither  to  satislV  their  curiosity. 

The  prodigious  stupid  *bigotry  of  the  people 
also  was  irksome  to  me :  I  thought  there  was 
something  in  it  very  sordid ;  the  entire  empire 
the  priests  have  over  both  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
the  people,  gave  me  a  spechnen  of  that  meanness 
of  spirit  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  seen  but  in 
Italy,  especially  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

At  Venice  I  perceived  It  oulte  different ;  the 
civil  authority  having  a  visible  superiority  over 
the  eccledastic,  and  the  church  more  subject 
there  to  the  state  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

For  these  reasons  I  took  no  pleasure  In  filling 
my  history  of  Italy  with  remarks  of  places  or 
things ;  all  the  antiquities  and  valuahle  remains 
of  the  Roman  nation  are  done  better  than  I  can 
pretend  to  by  people  who  made  it  more  their 
business :  I  went  to  see,  and  not  to  write,  and 
as  little  thought  then  of  theae  memoirs  as  I  ill- 
furnished  myself  to  write  them. 

I  left  Italy  in  April,  and  taking  the  tour  of 
Bavaria,  though  very  much  out  of  the  way,  passed 
through  Munich,  Passaw,  Lints,  and  aX  last  to 
Vienna. 

I  came  there  the  10th  of  April,  1631,  intending 
to  have  gone  from  thence  down  the  Danube  into 
Hungary,  and  bv  means  of  a  pass,  which  I  had 
obtained  fttim  the  English  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, I  designed  to  have  aeen  all  those 
great  towns  on  the  Danube  which  were  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  which  I  ^ad  read 
much  of  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Germans ;  but  I  was  diverted 
from  my  design  by  the  following  occasion. 

There  had  been  a  long  bloody  war  in  the  em- 
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pire  of  Germany  for  twelve  years,  between  the 
Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  Popish  princes  and  electors,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Protestant  princes  on  the  other ; 
and  both  sides  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
war,  and  even  the  Catholics  themselves  beginning 
to  dislike  the  growing  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  it  was  thought  aU  parties  were  willing  to 
make  peace.  Nay,  things  were  brought  to  that 
pass,  that  some  of  the  Popish  princes  and  doctora 
began  to  talk  of  making  alliances  with  Gostavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  two 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  having  been  dispossessed 
of  most  of  their  dominions  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinard,  and  Ueing  in  danger  of  losing 
the  rest,  earnestly  solicited  the  King  of  Sweden 
to  come  to  their  assistance ;  and  that  prince,  as 
he  was  related  to  the  house  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
especially  as  he  was  willing  to  lay  hold  of  any 
opportunity  to  break  with  the  Emperor,  against 
whom  he  had  laid  up  an  implacable  prejudice, 
was  very  ready  and  forward  to  come  to  their 
assistance. 

The  reasons  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Emperor 
were  grounded  upon  the  Imperialists  concerning 
themselves  in  the  war  of  Poland,  where  the 
Emperor  had  sent  eight  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse  to  join  the  Polish  army  against 
the  King,  and  had  thereby  given  some  check  to 
his  arms  in  that  war. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  his  resolution  to 
quarrel  with  the  Emperor,  but  more  particularly 
at  the  instance  of  the  princes  above  named,  his 
Swedish  Majesty  had  landed  the  year  before  at 
Stralsund  with  about  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
having  joined  with  some  forces  which  he  had  left 
in  Polish  Prussia^  all  which  did  not  make  thirty 
thousand,  he  began  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  the 
greatest  in  event,  filled  with  the  most  iamous 
battles,  sieges,  and  extraordinary  actions,  in- 
cluding its  wonderi'ul  success  and  happy  conclu- 
sion, of  any  war  ever  maintained  in  the  world. 

Tlie  Kinff  of  Sweden  had  already  taken  Stettin, 
Stralsund,  Rostock,  Wismar.  and  all  the  strong 
places  on  the  Baltic,  and  began  to  spread  him- 
self into  Germany  i  he  had  made  a  league  with 
the  French,  as  I  observed  in  my  story  of  Saxony, 
and  had  now  nuide  a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Brandenburg. 

In  this  conjuncture  the  Emperor  called  the 
generid  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon, 
and  by  a  most  exquisite  management  brought  the 
affairs  of  the  diet  to  a  conclusion  exoeedingly  to 
his  own  advantage,  and  to  the  further  oppression 
of  the  Protestants;  and,  in  particular,  in  the  war 
against  the  King  of  Sweden,  which  was  to  be 
carried  on  in  such  manner  as  that  the  whole  harden 
and  charge  would  lie  on  the  Protestants  them- 
selves, and  they  be  made  the  instruments  to  oppose 
their  best  friends.  Other  matters  also  ended 
equally  to  their  disadvantage,  as  the  methods  re- 
solved on  to  recover  the  ohurch  lands,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  education  of  the  Protestant  dergy ;  and 
what  remained  was  referred  to  another  general  diet 
to  be  held  at  Frankfort  au  Main  in  August,  1631. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  the  other  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  had  never  made  any  overtures 
to  the  King  of  Sweden  to  come  to  their  assistance ; 
but  it  is  plain  they  had  entered  into  no 
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with  him ;  that  appears  from  the  difficulties  which 
retarded  the  fixing  the  treaties  afterwards,  both 
with  the  Dukes  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, 
which  aahftppily  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Magde- 
burg. 

Bat  it  is  p\Bln  the  Swedes  were  resolved  on  a 
war  with  the  emperor ;  his  Swedish  Majesty  nijght, 
and  indeed  could  not  but  foresee,  that  if  ho  once 
showed  himself  with  a  sufficient  force  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  all  the  Protestant  princes 
would  be  obliged,  by  their  interest,  or  by  hi*  arms, 
to  fidl  iji  with  him,  and  this  the  consequence 
made  appear  to  be  a  just  conclusion,  for  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  were  both 
forced  to  join  with  him. 

First,  ttiey  were  willing  to  join  with  him — at  ' 
least  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  join 
with  the  emperor,  of  whose  power  they  had  such 
just  apprehensions ;  they  wished  the  Swedes  suc- 
cess, and  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had 
the  work  done  at  another  man's  charge  ;  but,  like 
tme  Germans,  they  were  more  willing  to  be  saved 
than  to  save  themselves,  and  therefore  hung  back 
and  stood  upon  terms. 

Secondly,  they  were  at  last  forced  to  ft ;  the 
first  was  forced  to  join  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
himself,  who,  being  come  so  far,  was  not  to  be 
dallied  with ;  aiid  had  not  the  Duke  of  Branden- 
burg complied  as  he  did,  he  had  been  ruined  by 
the  Swede — the  Saxon  was  driven  into  the  arms 
of  the  Swede  by  force  ;  for  Count  Tilly,  ravaging 
his  country,  made  him  comply  with  any  terms  to 
be  saved  from  destruction. 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  end  of  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon ;  the  King  of  Sweden  began  to  see  him- 
self leagued  against  at  the  diet  both  by  Protestant 
and  Papist ;  and,  as  I  have  often  heard  his  ma- 
jesty say  since,  he  had  resolved  to  try  to  force 
them  off  from  the  Emperor,  and  to  treat  them  as 
enemies  equally  with  the  rest,  if  they  did  not. 

But  the  Protestants  convinced  him  soon  after, 
that  though  they  were  tricked  into  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  league  against  him  at  Ratisbon, 
they  had  no  such  intentions ;  and  bv  their  ambas- 
sadors let  him  know,  that  they  only  wanted  his 
powerfh]  assistance  to  defend  their  councils,  when 
thej  would  soon  convince  him  that  they  had  a 
due  sense  of  the  emperor's  designs,  and  would  do 
their  utmost  for  their  liberty ;  and  these  I  take 
to  be  the  first  invitations  the  King  of  Sweden  had 
to  undertake  the  Protestant  cause  as  such,  and 
which  entitled  him  to  say  he  fought  for  the  liberty 
and  religion  of  the  German  nation. 

I  have  had  some  particular  opportunities  to 
hear  these  things  from  the  Hps  or  some  of  the 
very  princes  themselves,  and  therefore  am  the 
more  forward  to  relate  them ;  and  I  place  them 
here,  because,  previous  to  the  part  I  acted  in 
this  bloody  scene,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  reader 
into  some  part  of  the  story,  and  to  show  him  in 
what  manner,  and  on  what  occasions,  this  terrible 
war  began. 

The  Protestants,  alarmed  at  the  usage  they 
had  met  with  at  the  former  diet,  had  secretly 
proposed  among  themselves  to  form  a  general 
union  or  confederacy  for  preventing  that  ruin 
which  they  saw,  unless  some  spcf^v  remedies 
were  applied,  would  be  inevitable,  "the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  a  vigor- 
cos  and  politic  prince,  was  the  first  that  moved 


it ;  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  zealous  and 
gallant  prince,  bemg  consulted  with,  it  rested  a 
great  while  between  those  two,  no  method  being 
found  practicable  to  brinff  it  to  pass;  the  Em- 
peror being  so  powerful  m  all  parts,  that  they 
foresaw  the  petty  princes  would  not  dare  to 
negotiate  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  being  sur- 
rounded with  the  Imperial  forces,  who,  by  their 
two  generals,  Wallenstein  and  lllly,  kept  them 
in  continual  subjection  and  terror.  This  dilemma 
had  like  to  have  stifled  the  thoughts  of  the 
union,  as  a  thing  impracticable,  when  one  Sei- 
gensius,  a  Lutheran  minister,  a  person  of  great 
abilities,  and  one  whom  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
made  great  use  of  in  matters  of  policy  as  well  as 
religion,  contrived  for  them  this  excellent  expe- 
dient. 

I  had  the  hononr  to  be  ac<|uaiated  with  this 
gentleman  while  I  was  at  Leipsic  It  pleased 
him  exceedingly  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  so 
fine  a  structure  as  the  conclusions  of  Leipsic,  and 
he  was  glad  to  bo  entertained  on  that  subject  I 
had  the  relation  from  his  own  mouth,  when,  but 
very  modestly,  he  told  me  he  thought  it  was  an 
inspiration  darted  on  a  sudden  into  his  mind, 
when  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  calling  him  into  his 
closet  one  morning  with  a  countenance  full  of 
concern,  shaking  hjs  head,  and  looking  earnestly, 

"  What  v(i\\  become  of  us,  doctor  ?**  said  the 
duke :  "  we  shall  all  be  undone  at  Frankfort  au 
Main." 

"  Why  so,  please  your  highness?"  says  the 
doctor. 

"  They  will  fight  the  King  of  Sweden  with  our 
armies  and  money,*'  says  the  duke,  "and  entirely 
devour  us  and  oar  friends." 

"  But  what  is  become  of  our  confederacy  then," 
said  the  doctor,  **  which  your  hiffhness  had  so 
happily  framed,  and  which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
was  so  pleased  with  V* 

**  Become  of  it  ?"  said  the  duke ;  "  it*s  a  good 
thought  enough,  but  it  (s  impossible  to  bring  it 
to  pass  among  so  many  members  of  the  Protest- 
ant princes  that  are  to  be  consulted  with ;  for 
we  peither  have  tim?  to  treat,  nor  will  half  of 
them  di^re  to  negotiate  the  matter,  the  Impe- 
rialists being  quartered  in  their  very  bowels.** 

**  But  may  not  some  expedient  be  found  out,** 
says  the  doctor,  **  to  bring  them  altogether  to 
treat  of  it  at  a  general  meeting  ?'* 

"  It  is  well  proposed,*'  says  the  duke ;  "  but  in 
what  town  or  city  shall  they  assemble  where  the 
very  deputies  shall  not  be  besieged  by  Tilly  or 
Wallenstein  in  fourteen  days*  time,  and  sacrinced 
to  the  cruelty  and  i^vy  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand?" 

'*  Will  yonr  highness  be  the  easier  in  it,**  re- 
plies the  doctor,  **  If  a  way  be  found  out  to  call 
such  an  assembly  upon  other  causes,  at  which 
the  Emperor  may  have  no  umbrage,  and  perhaps 
|ive  his  assent  ?  You  know  the  diet  at  Frank- 
fort is  at  band :  it  is  necessary  the  Protestants 
should  have  an  assembly  of  their  own,  to  prepare 
matters  for  the  general  diet,  and  it  may  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  it.** 

The  duke,  surprised  with  joy  at  the  motiou. 
embraced  the  doctor  with  an  extraordinary  trans- 
port : — "  Thou  hast  done  it,  doctor,**  said  he,  and 
immediately  caused  him  to  draw  a  form  of  a 
I  letter  to  the  ^mparor^  which  he  did  with  the 
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utmost  dexterity  of  style,  in  which  he  was  a  great 
master,  representing  to  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  in 
Germany,  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  per- 
mit the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  to  bold 
a  diet  to  themselves,  to  consider  of  such  matters 
as  they  were  to  treat  of  at  the  general  diet,  in 
order  to  conform  themselves  to  the  will  and 

{>Iea8ure  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  drive  out 
breigners,  and  settle  a  lasting  peace  in  the  em- 
pire. He  also  insinuated  something  of  their 
resolutions  unanimously  to  give  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  the  King  of  Hungary  at  the  election 
of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  a  thing  which  he  knew 
the  Emperor  had  in  his  thoughts,  and  would  push 
with  all  his  might  at  the  diet.  This  letter  was 
sent,  and  the  bait  so  neatly  concealed,  that  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Menf  z,  the  King  of 
Hungary,  and  several  of  the  Popish  princes,  not 
foreseeing  that  the  ruin  of  them  all  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  foolishly  advised  the  Emperor  to 
consent  to  it. 

In  consenting  to  this  the  Emperor  signed  his 
own  destruction ;  for  here  began  the  conjunction 
of  the  German  Protestants  with  the  Swede, 
which  was  the  most  fatal  blow  to  Ferdinand 
and  never  could  be  recovered. 

Accordingly  the  diet  was  held  at  Leipsic,  8th 
February,  IGSO,  where  the  Protestants  agreed 
on  several  heads  for  their  mutual  defence,  which 
were  the  grounds  of  the  following  war :  these 
were  the  famous  conclusions  of  Leipsic,  which  so 
alarmed  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  empire,  that, 
to  crush  it  in  the  beginning,  the  Emperor  com- 
manded Count  Tilly  Immediately  to  fall  upon  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
as  the  principal  heads  of  the  union, — but  it  was 
too  late.     (iVbtel.) 

The  conclusions  were  digested  into  ten  heads. 

1.  That  since  their  «ins  had  brought  God's 
judgment  upon  the  whole  Protestant  church, 
they  should  command  public  prayers  to  be  made 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  diverting  the  calamities 
that  attended  them. 

2.  That  a  treaty  of  peace  might  be  set  on 
foot,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right  understanding 
with  the  Catholic  princes. 

3.  That  a  time  for  such  a  treaty  being  ob- 
tained, they  should  appoint  an  assembly  of 
delegates  to  meet  preparatory  to  the  treaty. 

4.  That  all  their  complaints  should  be  hum- 
bly represented  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the 
Catholic  Electors,  in  order  to  a  peaceable  accom- 
modation. 

5.  That  they  claim  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  the  present  Empcrofs  solemn  oath  and 
promise. 

6.  That  they  would  appoint  deputies,  who 
should  meet  at  certain  times  to  consult  of  their 
common  interest,  and  who  should  be  always  em- 
powered to  conclude  of  what  should  be  thought 
needful  for  their  safety. 

7.  That  they  shall  raise  a  competent  force  ta- 
maintain  and  defend  their  liberties,  rights,  and 
religion. 

8.  That  it  is  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of 
the  empire,  concluded  in  the  diet  at  Augsburg, 
to  do  so. 

9.  That  the  arming  for  their  necessary  dc- 


t^ce  shall  by  no  means  hinder  their  obedience 
ip  his  Imperial  Majesty,  but  that  they  will  still 
'Continue  their  loyalty  to  him. 

10.  They  agree  to  proportion  their  forces, 
which,  in  all,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand 
men.     (Note  2.) 

The  Emperor,  exceedingly  startled  at  the  con- 
clusion?,  issued  out  a  severe  proclamation  or  ban 
against  them,  which  imported  much  the  same 
thing  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  commanded 
Tilly  to  begin,  and  immediately  to  fall  on  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  with  all  the  fury  imaginable^  as 
I  have  already  observed. 

Here  began  the  flame  to  break  out ;  for,  upon 
the  Emperor's  ban,  the  Protestants  sent  away 
to  the  king  of  Sweden  for  succour.  His  Swed- 
ish Majesty  had  already  conquered  Mecklen- 
burg and  part  of  Pomerania,  and  was  advandng 
with  his  victorious  troops,  increased  by  the 
addition  of  some  regiments  raised' in  those  parts, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Em- 
peror,  having  designed  to  follow  up  the  Oder 
into  Silesia,  and  so  to  push  the  war  homo  to 
the  Emperor's  hereditaiy  countries  of  Austria 
and  Bohemia,  when  the  first  messengers  come 
to  him  in  this  case ;  but  this  changed  his  mea- 
sures, and  brought  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
Brandenburg,  resolved  to  answer  the  desires 
of  the  Protestants.  But  here  the  Duke  of 
Brandenburg  began  to  halt,  making  some  dlf- 
(icultics,  and  demanding  terms,  which  drove  tho 
King  to  use  some  extremities  with  him,  aod 
stopt  the  Swede  for  a  while,  who  had  otherwise 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  as  soon  as  Tilly, 
the  Imperial  general,  had  entered  Saxony^  which 
if  they  had  done,  the  miserable  destruction  of 
Magdeburg  had  been  prevented,  as  I  have  ob- 
served before. 

The  King  had  been  invited  into  the  union,  and 
when  he  first  came  back  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oder  he  had  accepted  it,  and  was  preparing  to 
back  it  with  all  his  power.  The  Duke  of  Saxony 
had  already  a  good  army,  whicli  ho  had  with 
infinite  diligence  recruited,  and  mustered  under 
the  cannon  of  Leipsic.  The  King  of  Sweden 
having,  by  his  ambassador  at  Leipsic,  entered 
into  the  union  of  the  Protestants,  was  advcmcing 
victoriously  to  their  aid,  just  as  Count  Tilly  had 
entered  the  Duke  of  Saxony's  dominions. 

The  fame  of  the  Swedish  conquests,  and  of  the 

l:cro  who  commanded  them,  shook  my  resolution 

of  travelling  into  Turkey,  being  resolved  to  sec 

\  the  conjunction  of  the  Protestants'  armies,  and, 

'  before  the  fire  was  broken  out  too  ffvr,  to  tako 

the  advantage  of  seeing  both  sides. 

While  I  remained  at  Vienna,  uncertain  which 
way  I  should  proceed,  I  remember  I  ob^rvcd 
they  talked  of  the  King  of  Sweden  as  a  prince 
of  no  consideration ;  one  that  they  might  let  go  on 
and  tird  himself  in  Mecklenburg,  and  thcreaibout, 
till  they  could  find  leisure  to  deal  with  him,  and 
then  might  be  crushed  as  they  pleased ;  but  as 
it  is  never  safe  to  despise  an  enemy,  so  this  was 
not  an  enemy  to  be  despised,  as  they  aTLcrwaids 
found. 

As  to  the  conclusions  of  Leipsic,  indeed  at 
first  they  gave  the  Imperial  court  some  uneasi- 
ness ;  but  when  they  found  tho  Imperial  armies 
began  to  fright  the  members  out  of  the  union, 
and  that  the  several  branches  had  no  consider- 
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able  forces  on  foot.  It  was  the  g-cncral  discourse  \ 
at  Vienna  that  the  union  at  Leipsic  only  gave 
the  Emperor  an  opportunity  to  crush  absolutely 
the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  the 
LAodgrave  of  Hesse,  and  they  looked  upon  it 
as  a  thing  certain. 

1  never  saw  any  real  concern  in  their  faces  at 
Vienna  until  news  came  to  court  that  the  King 
of  Sweden  had  entered  into  the  union ;  but  as 
this  made  them  very  uneasy,  they  began  to  move 
the  powerfullest  methods  possible  to  divert  this 
storm ;  and  upon  this  news  Tilly  was  hastened  to 
fall  upon  Saxony  before  this  union  could  proceed 
to  a  conjunction  of  forces. 

This  was  certainly  a  very  good  resolution,  and 
no  measure  could  have  been  more  exactly  con- 
certed, had  not  the  diligence  of  the  Saxons  pre- 
vented it. 

The  gathering  of  this  storm,  which,  from  a 
cloud,  began  to  spread  over  the  empire,  and  from 
the  little  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  began  to 
threaten  all  Germany,  absolutely  determined  me, 
as  I  noted  before,  as  to  travelling ;  and,  laying 
aside  the  thoughts  of  Hungary,  I  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  see  the  King  of  Sweden's  army. 

1  parted  from  Vienna  the  middle  of  May,  and 
took  post  for  Great  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  as  if  I 
had  purposed  to  pass  faito  Poland,  but  designing 
indeed  to  go  down  the  Oder  to  Custrin,  in  the 
marquisate  of  Brandenburg,  and  so  to  Berlin; 
but  when  I  came  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia, 
though  I  had  passes,  I  could  go  no  further,  the 
guards  on  all  the  frontiers  were  so  strict ;  so  I 
was  obliged  to  come  back  into  Bohemia,  and 
went  to  Prague. 

From  hence  I  found  I  could  easily  pass 
through  the  Imperial  provinces  to  the  Ix>wer 
Saxony,  and  accordingly  took  passes  for  Ham- 
burgh, designing,  however,  to  use  them  no  fur- 
ther than  I  found  occasion.  By  virtue  of  these 
passes  I  got  into  the  Imperial  army  under  Count 
Tnfr,  then  at  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  May  the 
second.   (Note  3. ) 

T  confess  I  did  not  foresee  the  fate  of  this 
city ;  neither,  I  believe,  did  Count  Tilly  himself 
think  of  glutting  his  fury  with  so  entire  a  desola- 
tion ;  much  less  did  the  people  expect  it     I  did 
believe  they  must  capitulate ;  and  I  perceived, 
by  discourse  hi  the  army,  that  Tilly  would  give 
them  bat  very  indifferent  conditions,  but  it  fell 
out  otherwise.     The  treaty  of  surrender  was,  as 
it  were,  begun,  nay  some  say  concluded,  when 
some  of  the  outguards  of  the  Imperialists,  finding 
the  citizens  had  abandoned  the  guards  of  the 
works,  and  looked  to  themselves  with  less  dili- 
gence than  nsual,  they  broke  in,  carried  a  half 
moon  sword  in  hand  with  little  resistance ;  and 
though  it  was  a  surprise  on  both  sides,  the  citi- 
zens neither  fearing,  nor  the  army  expecting,  the 
occasion,  the  garrison,  with  as  much  resolution 
as  could  be  expected  under  such  a  fright,  flew  to 
the  walls,  twice  beat  the  Imperialists  off;  but 
fresh  men  coming  up,  and  the  administrator  of 
Magdeburg  himself  being  wounded  and  taken, 
the  enemy  broke  in,  took  the  city  by  storm,  and 
entered  wth   such  terrible  fury,  that,  without 
respect  to  age  or  condition,  they  put  all  the 
garrison   and    inhabitants,    man,  woman,   and 
child,  to  the  sword,  plundered  the  city,  and,  when 
they  bad  done,  set  it  on  fire. 


This  calamity,  sure,  was  the  most  dreadful 
sight  that  ever  I  saw :  the  rage  of  the  Imperial 
soldiers  was  quite  intolerable,  and  not  to  ba  ex- 
pressed. Out  of  twenty-five  thousand,  some 
said  thirty  thousand  people^  there  was  not  a 
soul  to  be  seen  alive,  till  the  flames  drove  those 
that  were  hid  in  vaults  and  secret  places  to  se«k 
death  in  the  streets,  rather  Uian  perish  in  the 
fire.  Of  these  miserable  creatures  some  were 
killed,  too,  by  the  furious  soldiers ;  but  at  last 
they  saved  the  lives  of  such  as  came  out  of  their 
cellars  and  holes,  and  so  about  two  thousand 
poor  desperate  creatures  were  left.  The  exact 
number  of  those  that  perished  in  this  dty  oould 
never  be  known,  because  those  the  soldiers  had 
first  butchered  the  flames  afterwards  consumed. 

I  was  on  the  other  side  the  Elbe  when  this 
dreadful  piece  of  butchery  was  done.  The  city 
of  Magdeburg  had  a  sconce  or  fort  over  against 
it,  called  the  toll-house,  which  joined  to  the  city 
by  a  very  fine  bridge  of  boats.  This  was  taken 
by  the  Imperialists  a  few  days  before ;  and  hav- 
ing  a  mind  to  see  it,  and  the  rather  because 
from  thence  I  could  have  a  very  good  view  of 
the  city,  I  was  gone  over  Tilly's  bridge  of  boats 
to  view  this  fort  About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  perceived  they  were  storming  by  the 
firing,  and  immediately  all  ran  to  the  works :  I 
little  thought  of  the  taking  the  city,  but  ima- 
gined it  might  be  some  out-work  attacked ;  for 
we  tax  expected  the  city  would  surrender  that 
day  or  next,  and  they  might  have  capitulated 
upon  very  good  terms. 

Being  upon  the  works  of  the  fort,  on  a  sudden 
I  heard  a  cry  in  the  city  that  that  cannot  be 
imagined,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  express  the 
manner  of  it ;  but  I  could  see  the  women  and 
children  running  about  the  streets  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition. 

The  city  wall  did  not  run  along  the  side  of  the 
river  with  so  great  a  height,  but  we  could 
{Mainly  sec  the  market  place,  and  several  streets 
which  ran  down  to  the  river.  In  about  an  hour's 
time  after  this  first  cry  all  was  confudon ;  there 
was  little  shooting ;  the  execution  was  all  cut- 
ting of  throats  and  mere  house-murders.  The 
resolute  garrison,  with  the  brave  Baron  Faleon- 
berg,  fought  it  out  to  the  last,  and  were  cut  In 
pieces ;  imd  by  this  time  the  Imperial  soldiers 
having  broke  open  the  gates  and  entered  on  all 
sides,  the  slaughter  was  very  dreadful.  We 
could  see  the  poor  people  in  crowds  drivep  down 
the  streets,  flymg  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers, 
who  followed,  butchering  them  as  fast  as  they 
could,  till,  driving  them  to  the  river's  edge,  the 
desperate  wretches  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  where  thousands  perished,  especially  wo- 
men and  children. 

Several  men  that  could  swim  got  over  to  our 
side,  where  the  soldiers,  not  heated  with  fight, 
gave  them  Quarter,  and  took  them  up ;  and  I 
cannot  but  ao  this  justice  to  the  German  offi- 
cers In  the  fort,  they  had  five  small  flat  boats,  and 
they  gave  leave  to  the  soldiers  to  go  off  in  them, 
and  get  what  booty  they  could,  but  charged 
them  not  to  kill  anybody,  but  take  them  all 
prisoners. 

Their  humanity  was  not  ill  rewarded :  for  the 
soldiers,  wisely  avoiding  those  places  where  their 
fellows  were  employed  in  bntehering  the  iqlse* 
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rable  people,  rowed  to  other  places,  where  crowds  | 
of  people  stood  erying  out  for  help,  aod  expect- 
ing to  be  every  iniDttte  either  drowned  or  mur- 
dered :  of  these,  «t  sundry  times,  they  fetched 
over  near  sit  hundred,  but  took  care  to  take  in 
none  but  such  as  offered  them  good  pay. 

Never  was  money  or  Jewels  of  greater  service 
than  now,  for  they  that  had  anything  of  that 
sort  to  offer  were  soonest  helped. 

There  was  a  burgher  of  the  town»  who^  seeing 
u  boat  coming  near  him,  hot  out  of  his  call,  by 
the  help  of  a  spedting-trumpet  told  the  soldiers 
he  would  give  them  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
fetch  him  off*,  they  rowed  dose  to  the  shore,  and 
took  him,  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  into  the 
boat ;  but  such  throngs  of  people  got  about  it, 
they  had  like  to  have  sunk  her ;  so  that  the  sol- 
diers were  hin  to  drive  a  great  many  out  again 
by  main  force ;  and  while  mey  were  doing  this, 
some  of  the  enemy,  coming  down  the  street,  des- 
perately drove  them  all  into  the  water. 

The  boat,  however,  brought  the  burgher  &nd 
his  wife  and  children  safe ;  and  though  thev  had 
not  all  that  weaith  about  them,  yet  in  jewels  and 
money  he  gave  them  so  much  as  made  all  the 
fellows  very  rich. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  cruelty  of 
this  day ;  the  town  by  five  in  the  afternoon  was 
all  in  flames ;  the  wealth  oonsumed  was  inesti^ 
mablc,  and  a  loss  to  the  very  conqueror.  I  think 
there  was  little  or  nothing  left  but  the  great 
church,  and  about  one  hundred  houses. 

This  was  a  sad  weiceme  into  the  army  for  me, 
and  gave  me  a  horror  and  aversion  to  the  Empe- 
ror's people,  as  well  as  to  his  cause.  I  quitted 
the  camp  the  third  day  after  this  exeeution, 
while  the  Are  was  hardly  out  in  the  city ;  and 
from  thence,  getting  safe  conduct  to  pass  into 
the  Palatinate,  I  turned  out  ot  tiie  road  at  ik 
small  village  on  the  Elbe,  called  Emerfield,  but 
can  give  but  small  aocoiint  of  tat  town,  having  a 
boor  fdr  our  guides  whom  we  owild  hardly  under- 
stand* I  arrived  at  Leipne  on  the  17th  of 
May. 

We  found  the  elector  intense  upon  strength- 
ening hfs  army,  but  the  people  fai  the  greatest 
terror  imagfaiable,  every  day  expecting  Tilly  with 
the  German  army,  who,  by  his  cruelty  at  Mag- 
deburg, was  become  so  dreadful  to  the  Protest- 
ants, that  they  expected  no  mercy  wherever  he 
came. 

The  Emperor's  power  was  made  so  formidable 
to  all  the  Protestants,  particularly  since  the  diet 
at  Ratisbon  left  them  in  a  worse  case  than  It 
found  them,  that  they  had  not  only  formed  the  con- 
clusions of  Leipsic,  wMoh  all  men  looked  upon  as 
the  effect  of  desperation  rather  than  any  proba- 
ble means  of  their  delivcraDce,  but  had  privately 
implored  the  protectloQ  and  asBistanoe  of  foreign 
powers,  and  particuhu^y  the  King  of  Sweden, 
from  whom  they  had  promises  of  a  speedy  and 
powerftil  assistance. 

And  trulv,  if  the  Swede  had  not,  wflh  a  very 
stk'ong  hand,  rescued  them>  a3l  their  conclusions 
at  Leipsic  had  served  but  to  hasten  their  ntfn. 

J  remember  very  well,  when  I  was  in  the  Im- 
perial army,  they  discoursed  with  such  oentempt 
of  the  forces  of  the  Prdeftantsi  thai  net  only 
Imperialists!,  bat  the  ProtisstaiiU  themselves, 
gave  them  up  as  lost.  The  Emperor  had  not  less 


than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  in  several  ar- 
mies, on  loot,  who  most  of  them  were  on  the 
back  of  the  Protestants  in  every  comer. 

If  TUly  did  but  write  a  threatening  letter  to 
any  city  or  prince  of  the  union,  they  preeently 
submitted,  renounced  the  conclusions  of  Leipeic, 
and  received  Imperial  garrisons,  as  the  cities  of 
Uim  and  Memingen,  the  duchy  of  Wirtembmig, 
and  several  others,  and  almost  all  Suable. 

Only  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  upheld  the  drooping  courage  of  ^e  Pro- 
testants, and  refused  ail  terms  of  peace  $  slighted 
all  the  threatenings  of  the  Imperial  genmis; 
and  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg  was  broegtit  in 
afterwards  almost  by  force. 

The  Duke  of  Saxony  mustered  his  forces  un- 
der the  walls  of  Leipsic,  and  I,  having  returned 
to  the  city  two  days  before,  saw  them  pass  in 
review. 

The  duke,  gallantly  mounted,  rode  through  the 
ranks,  attended  by  his  field-manhal  Amhelm,  and 
seemed  mighty  well  pleased  with  them,]  and  in- 
deed the  troops  made  a  very  fine  appearance ;  but 
I  that  had  seen  Tilly's  army,  and  bis  old  weather- 
beaten  soldiers,  whose  discipline  and  exereises 
were  so  exact,  and  their  courage  so  often  trfed, 
could  not  look  on  the  Saxon  armv  without  some 
concern  for  them  when  I  consiaered  who  they 
hod  to  deal  with. 

Tilly's  men  were  rugged,  suriy  fellows;  their 
faces  had  an  cdr  of  hardy  courage,  mangl^  with 
Ivounds  and  scars  ;  their  armour  showed  the 
/bruises  of  musket-bullets,  and  the  rust  of  winter 
storms.  I  observed  of  them  their  clothes  were 
always  dirty,  but  their  arms  were  clean  and 
bright:  they  were  used  to  camp  In  the  open 
fieMs,  and  sleep  in  the  Arosts  and  rain ;  their 
horses  were  strong  and  hardy  like  themselves,  and 
well  taught  their  exercises. 

The  soldiers  knew  their  business  so  exactly, 
that  general  orders  were  enough ;  every  private 
man  was  fit  to  command^  and  their  Wheelings, 
marchings,  counter-marchings,  and  exercises  were 
done  with  such  order  and  reacUness,  that  the  die- 
tinct  words  of  command  were  hardly  of  any  uee 
among  them :  they  were  flushed  with  victory, 
and  scarce  ktoew  what  it  was  to  fly. 

There  had  passed  some  mettages  between  TiOy 
and  the  duke,  and  he  gave  always  such  amblguone 
answers  as  he  thought  might  serve  to  gain  time ; 
but  Tilly  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  word^  and 
drawing  his  army  towards  Saxony,  sends  four 
propositions  to  him  to  sign,  and  demands  an  ha- 
mediate  reply :  the  propositions  were  positjve. 

1.  To  cause  his  troops  to  enter  into  the  Em- 
peror's  service,  and  to  mareh  in  person  with  them 
against  the  King  of  Sweden. 

2.  To  give  the  Imperial  army  quarters  In  Ms 
country,  and  supply  them  with  necessary  pro- 
visions. 

8.  To  reUnquish  the  union  of  LeCpsfc,  and  As- 
own  the  ten  conclusions. 

4w  To  make  restitution  of  the  goods  and  landi 
of  the  church. 

The  Duke,  being  pressed  by  Tllly'is  trumpeter 
for  an  immediate  answer,  sat  all  night  and  part 
of  the  next  day  with  his  privy  councillors,  debating 
what  reply  to  give ;  which  at  lest  was  oondoded, 
in  short,  that  he  would  live  and  die  in  defence  of 
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the  Protestant  religion  and  the  conclusions  of  il  him  a  commission  to  be  oomet  in  one  of  the  M 


Leipsic,  and  bade  Tilly  defiance. 

The  die  being  thus  cast,  he  immediately  de- 
camped with  his  whole  army  for  Torgau,  feariog 
that  Tilly  should  get  there  before  him,  and  so 
prevent  his  junction  with  the  Swede.  The  duke 
had  not  yet  concluded  any  positive  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg 
havmg  made  some  difficulty  of  joining,  they  both 
stood  on  niceties  till  they  had  like  to  have  ruined 
themselves  at  once. 

Brandenburg  had  given  up  the  town  of  Spandau 
to  the  king  by  a  former  treaty,  to  secure  a  re- 
treat for  his  army,  and  the  king  was  advanced 
as  &r  as  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  when,  on  a 
sudden,  some  small  difficulties  arising,  Branden- 
burg seemed  cold  in  the  matter,  and  with  a  sort 
of  indifference  demands  his  town  of  Spandau  to 
be  restored  again. 

Gostavus  Adolphus,  who  began  presently  to 
imagine  the  duke  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
Emperor,  and  so  would  either  be  his  enemv  or 
pretend  a  neutrality,  generously  delivered  him 
bis  town  of  Spandau;  but  immediately  turns  I 
abont,  and  with  his  whole  army  besieges  him  in 
his  capital  city  of  Berlin.     ^ 

This  brongnt  the  duke  to  know  his  error ;  and 
by  the  interposition  of  the  ladies,  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  being  the  duke's  sister,  the  matter  was 
accommodate  and  the  duke  joined  his  forces 
with  the  king. 

But  the  Duke  of  Saxony  had  like  to  have  been 
undone  by  this  delay ;  for  the  Imperialists,  under 
Count  de  Furstenburg,  were  entered  his  country, 
and  had  possessed  themselves  of  Hall,  and  Count 
THIy  was  on  his  march  to  join  him,  as  he  after- 
wards did,  and,  ravaging  the  whole  country,  laid 
aege  to  Leipsic  itself.  The  duke,  driven  to  this 
extremity,  rather  flies  to  the  Swede  than  treats 
with  him,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  the  duke's 
army  joined  with  the  King  of  oweden* 

I  came  to  Leipaio  to  see  the  Duke  of  Saxony's 
army,  and  that  being  marched,  as  I  have  said,  for 
TergftO,  I  had  no  business  there ;  but  if  I  had, 
the  approaoh  of  Tilly  and  the  Imperial  army 
was  enough  to  hasten  me  away,  for  I  had  no 
occasion  to  be  besieged  there ;  so  on  the  27th  of 
August  I  left  the  town,  as  sereral  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  had  done  before,  and  more 
would  have  done  had  not  the  governor  published 
a  proclamation  against  it ;  and  besides,  tney  knew 
not  whither  to  fly,  for  all  places  were  alike  ex- 
poeedL  The  poor  people  were  under  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  a  siege,  and  of  the  merciless 
usage  of  the  Imperial  soldiers,  the  example  of 
Magdeburg  being  fresh  before  them,  the  duke  and 
his  army  gone  from  them,  and  the  town,  though 
well  fiiniished,  but  indifferently  fortified. 

In  this  condition  I  left  them,  buying  up  stores 
of  provisions,  working  hard  to  secure  their  meats, 
set  np  palisades,  repair  their  fortifications,  and 
preparing  all  things  for  a  siege ;  and  following 
the  Saxon  army  to  Torgau,  I  continued  in.  the 
camp  till  a  few  days  before  they  joined  the  Ring 
of  Sweden. 

I  had  much  ado  to  persuade  my  companion 
from  entering  into  the  scrrice  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  one  of  whose  colonels,  with  whom  we 
had  contracted  a  particular  acquaintance,  offering 


regiments  of  horse« 

But  the  difference  I  had  obsetved  between  this 
new  army  and  Tilly's  old  troops  had  made  such 
an  impression  on  me,  that  I  oonfess  I  had  no 
manner  of  inclination  Ibr  the  service^  and  there- 
fore persuaded  him  to  wall  awhile  till  we  had 
seen  a  little  further  into  affairs,  and  particularly 
till  we  had  seen  the  Swedish  army,  which  we  liad 
heard  so  much  of. 

The  difficulties  which  the  Elector  Duke  of 
Saxony  made  of  joining  with  the  king  were  made 
up  by  a  treaty  oondnded  with  the  king  on  the 
2d  of  September,  at  Coswig,  a  small  town  on 
the  Elbe,  where  the  king's  army  was  arrived  the 
night  before ;  for  General  TiUy  being  now  entered 
into  the  duke's  oountry,  had  plunderod  and  ruined 
all  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  was  now  actually  be-* 
sieging  the  capital  city  of  Leipsic. 

These  necessities  made  almost  any  conditions 
easy  to  him ;  the  greatest  difficulty  was  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  deoMiidedtheabsolnte  command 
of  the  army,  which  the  doke  submitted  to  with 
less  good  will  than  he  had  reason  to  do,  the  king's 
experience  and  conduct  oonskleted. 

I  had  not  patience  to  attend  the  conclusions  of 
their  particular  treaties  (  but  as  soon  as  ever  the 
passage  was  clear  I  quitted  the  Saxon  camp,  and 
went  to  see  the  Swedish  army.  I  iSell  in  with  the 
out-guards  of  the  Swedes  at  a  little  town  called 
Beltsig,  on  the  river  Wersa,  Just  as  they  were 
relieving  the  guards,  and  going  to  inarch,  and, 
having  a  pass  from  the  English  ambassador,  was 
very  well  received  by  the  officer  who  changed  the 
guards,  and  with  him  I  went  back  into  the  army. 
By  nine  in  the  morniog  the  army  was  in  full 
march,  the  king  hiinself  at  the  head  of  them,  on 
a  grey  pad,  and  riding  froni  one  brigade  to 
another,  ordered  the  aareh  of  every  line  him- 
self. 

When  I  saw  the  Swedish  troope,  thehr  exact 
discij^ne,  their  order,  the  modesty  and  familiarity 
of  tbehr  officers,  and  the  regular  living  of  the 
soldiers,  their  camp  seemed  a  well-ordered  city-; 
the  meanest  country  woman  with  her  market-ware 
was  as  safe  from  viirfenee  as  in  the  streets  of 
Vienna. 

There  were  no  regiments  of  whoree  in  rags, 
such  as  followed  the  Imperialists  i  nor  any  women 
in  the  camp  but  such  as  were  known  to  the  pro- 
vosts to  be  the  wives  of  the  sokUers,  who  wfere 
necessary  for  washmg  Unen,  taking  care  of  the 
soldiers'  clothes,  and  dressing  tiietr  victuids. 

The  soldiers  were  well  ckid,  not  gay,  furnished 
with  excellent  arms,  and  exceedingly  careful  of 
them ;  and  tlioogh  they  did  not  seem  so  terrible 
as  I  thought  Tilly's  men  did  when  I  first  saw 
them,  yet  the  figure  they  made,  together  with 
what  we  had  beard  of  then  made  them  seem  to 
me  invincible. 

The  diseipline  and  order  of  their  marchings, 
camping,  and  exercise,  was  exeeUent  and  singular, 
and  which  was  to  be  seen  in  no  armies  but  the 
king's,  his  own  skill,  jadgment,  and  vigilance, 
having  added  much  to  tiM  general  conduct  of 
armies  then  in  use. 

As  I  met  the  Swedes  on  th^  march,  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  with  anybody  till 
aftur  the  junction  of  the  Saxon  army,  and  then 
it  being  but  four  days  to  the  great  battle  of 
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LeipsJOt  our  oAquaintonoe  was  small,  saving  what 
fell  aocideotoliy  by  conversation. 

I  met  with  Mveral  gentlenien  in  the  king*s 
army  who  spoke  EnglUh  very  well ;  besides  that, 
there  were  three  regiments  of  Scots  in  the  army, 
tlie  colonels  whereof  I  found  were  extraor- 
dinarily esteemed  by  the  king,  as  the  Lord  Rea, 
Colonel  Lumsdell,  and  Sir  John  Hepburn ;  the 
latter  of  thcise,  after  I  had  by  accident  become 
acquainted  with,  I  found  bad  been  for  many  years 
acquainted  with  my  father,  and  on  that  account 
I  received  a  g;reaideal  of  civility  IVom  him,  which 
iiftcrwards  grew  into  a  kind  of  intimate  friend- 
ship. He  was  a  complete  soldier  indeed,  and  for 
that  reason  so  well  beloved  by  that  gallant  king, 
Umt  he  hardly  knew  how  to  go  about  any  great 
actioa  without  him. 

It  was  impOBstble  for  me  now  to  restrain  my 
young  oororade  from  entcrinj;  into  the  Swedish 
service*  and  indeed  everything  was  so  inviting 
that  I  coukL  not  blame  him. 

A  captain  in  Sir  John  Hepburn^  regiment  hod 
picked  acquaintance  with  him,  and  he,  having  as 
much  gallaotyy  in  his  faoe  as  real  courage  in  his 
heart,  the  captain  had  persuaded  him  to  take  ser- 
vioe,  and  promised  to  use  his  interest  to  get  him 
u  company  in  the  Scotch  brigade. 

I  had  made  him  promise  not  to  part  from  me 
in  my  travels  without  my  consent,  which  was 
1  he  only  obstacle  to  his  desires  of  entering  into 
the  Swedish  pay  ;  and  being  one  evening  in  the 
(*aptain*s  teat  with  him,  and  diseoursfng  very 
frc<}l/  together,  the  captain  asked  him  very  short, 
but  friendly,  and  looking  earnestly  at  me,  *'  Is 
this  the  gentleman, Mr  Fielding,  that  has  done  so 
much  prejudice  to  the  King  of  Swcdcn*s  service?** 

I  was  doubly  surprised  at  the  expression,  and 
at  the  colonel*  Sir  John  Hepburn,  coming  at  that 
very  moment  into  the  tent.  The  colonel  hearing 
something  of  the  question,  but  knowing  nothing 
of  the  reason  of  it,  any  more  than  as  I  seemed  a 
little  to  concern  myself  at  it,  yet,  after  the  cere- 
mony due  to  his  character  was  over,  would  needs 
know  what  I  had  done  to  hinder  bis  majesty's 
service. 

**  So  much  truly,**  says  the  captain,  "that  if 
his  miyesty  knew  it,  he  would  think  himself  very 
little  beholden  to  him.** 

'*  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  says  I,  **  I  should  offend  in 
anything,  who  am  but  a  stronger;  but  if  you 
would  please  to  inform  me,  I  will  endeavour  to 
alter  anything  in  my  behaviour  that  is  prejudicial 
to  any  one,  much  las  to  his  majesty's  service.** 

**  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word,  sir,"  says  the 
captain ;  "  the  King  of  Sweden,  sir,  lias  a  par- 
ticular request  to  yon." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  two  things,  rir," 
said  I ;  "  first,  how  that  can  be  possible,  since  I 
am  not  yet  known  to  any  man  in  the  army,  much 
less  to  his  majesty  ?  aad,  secondly,  what  the  re- 
quest may  be  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  his  majesty  desires  you  would  not 
hinder  this  gentleman  from  entering  into  his 
service,  who,  it  seems,  desires  nothing  more,  U 
he  may  have  your  consent.'* 

"  I  have  too  much  honour  for  his  majesty,"  re- 
turned I,  **  to  deny  anything  which  he  pleases  to 
command;  but  methiaks  it  is  some  hardship  you 
should  make  that  the  king's  order  which  it  is  very  | 
trc*\.ablc  he  knows  nothing  of.'  '  i 


Here  Sir  Julin  Hepburn  took  the  case  up  some- 
thing gravtiy,  and^  drinking  a  glass  of  Leipsic 
beer  to  the  captain,  said — "  Come,  captain,  don't 
press  these  gentlemen ;  the  king  desiixs  no  man's 
service  but  what  is  purely  volunteer."  So  we 
entered  into  other  discourse:  and  (he  colonel, 
perceiving  by  my  talk  that  I  had  seen  Tilly's 
army,  was  mighty  curious  in  his  Questions,  and 
seemed  very  well  sati&Gcd  with  the  account  I 
gave  him. 

The  next  day,  the  army  having  passed  the 
Elbe  at  Wittenburg,  and  joined  the  Saxon  anny 
near  Torgau,  his  majesty  caused  both  armies  to 
dratv  up  in  battalian,  giving  every  brigade  tlie 
same  post  in  the  lines  as  he  purposed  it  to  fight 
in. 

I  must  do  the  memory  of  that  glorious  general 
this  honour,  that  I  never  saw  an  army  drawn  up 
with  so  much  variety,  order,  and  exact  regularity 
since,  though  I  have  seen  many  armies  drawn  up 
by  some  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age;  the 
order  by  which  his  men  were  directed  to  flank 
and  relieve  one  another,  the  methods  of  receiving 
one  body  of  men,  if  disordered,  into  another,  and 
rallying  one  squadron  without  disordering  another* 
was  so  admirable ;  the  horse  everywhere  flanked* 
lined,  and  defended  by  the  foot,  and  the  foot  by 
the  horse,  and  both  bv  the  cannon,  was  such,  that 
if  those  orders  were  out  as  punctually  obeyed,  it 
were  impossible  to  put  on  army  so  modelled  into 
confusion. 

The  review  being  over,  and  the  troops  returned 
to  their  camps,  the  captain,  with  whom  we  drank 
the  day  before,  meeting  me,  told  roe  I  must  eom^ 
and  sup  with  him  in  his  tent,  where  he  would 
ask  my  pardon  for  the  affront  he  gave  me  before. 
I  told  him  he  need  not  put  himself  to  the 
trouble ;  I  was  not  affronted  at  all ;  tluit  I  would 
do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  him,  provided 
he  would  give  me  his  word  not  to  speak  any  more 
of  it  as  an  affh>nt. 

We  had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  bia 
tent  before  Sir  John  Hepburn  came  in  again,  told 
me  he  was  glad  to  find  me  there ;  that  he  cane 
to  the  captain's  tent  to  inquire  bow  to  semi  tc 
me ;  and  that  I  must  do  him  the  honour  to  fc 
with  him  to  wait  on  the  king,  who  had  a  mind 
to  hear  the  account  I  could  give  him  of  the  Im- 
perial army  from  my  own  mouth. 

I  must  confess  I  was  at  some  loss  in  my  mind 
how  to  make  my  address  to  his  majesty ;  bat  I 
had  heard  so  much  of  his  conversible  temper, 
and  particular  sweetness  of  humour  with  the 
meanest  soldier,  that  I  made  no  more  difficulty, 
but  having  paid  my  respects  to  Colonel  Hepburn, 
thanked  him  for  the  honour  he  had  done  me,  and 
offiered  to  rise  and  wait  upon  him. 

**  Nay,"  says  the  colonc),  "  we  will  «at  first,  for 
I  find  Gourdon,"  which  was  the  captain's  namc^ 
"  has  got  something  for  supper,  and  the  kiqg't 
order  Is  at  seven  o'clock. "  Sir  John,  becomias 
very  friendly,  must  know  my  name ;  which  when 
I  had  told  lum,  and  of  what  place  and  family,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  embracing  me,  told  me 
he  knew  my  father  very  well,  and  had  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him;  and  told  me 
several  passages  wherein  my  father  had  particu- 
larly obliged  him. 

After  this  we  went  to  supper,  and  the  king's 
hcolth  being  drunk  round,  the  colonel  moved  the 


soo&er,  because  he  had  a  mind  to  talk  with  me. 
MThea  ire  were  going  to  the  king  he  inquired 
where  I  bad  been,  and  what  occasion  brought  me 
to  the  army. 

I  gave  him  the  short  history  of  my  travels,  and 
that  I  came  hhher  from  Vienna  on  purpose  to 
see  the  King  of  Sweden  and  his  army.  He  asked 
rae  if  there  was  any  service  he  could  do  me,  by 
wtaieh  be  meant,  whether  I  desired  an  employ- 
ment I  pretended  not  to  take  him  so ;  but  told 
him  the  protection  his  acquaintance  would  afford 
me  was  more  than  I  could  have  asked,  since  1  mi^ht 
thereby  have  opportunity  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
wfaidi  was  the  enief  end  of  my  coming  abroad. 

He,  perceiving  by  this  that  I  had  no  mind  to 
be  a  scudier,  told  me  very  kindly  I  should  com- 
OMiid  him  in  anything ;  that  his  tent  and  equi- 
page,  horses  and  servants,  should  always  have 
orders  to  be  at  my  service ;  but  that,  as  a  piece  of 
fiiendship,  he  would  advise  me  to  retire  to  some 
place  distant  from  the  army,  for  they  would 
mareh  to-morrow,  and  the  king  was  resolved  to 
fight  Genera]  HUy,  and  he  would  not  have  me 
hasaord  myself;  that,  if  1  thought  fit  to  take  his 
advice,  he  would  have  me  take  that  interval  to 
see  the  court  at  Berlin,  whither  he  would  send 
one  of  bis  servants  to  wait  on  me. 

¥Bb  discourse  was  too  kind  not  to  extort  the 
tenderest  acknowledgment  from  me  that  I  was 
capable  ot  I  told  him  his  care  was  so  obliging, 
that  I  knew  not  what  return  to  make,  but  tf  he 
pleased  to  leave  me  to  ray  choicct  I  desired  no 
greater  favour  than  to  trail  a  pike  under  his  com- 
mand in  the  ensuing  battle. 

**  I  can  never  answer  it  to  your  fiither,  young 
gentleman,"  says  he,  t'  to  suffer  you  to  expose 
ydorseif  so  for.*" 

I  replied,  my  fiitiier  would  certainly  acknow- 
ledge  ms  (Hendship  in  the  proposal  made  me ; 
but  I  believed  he  knew  him  better  than  to  think 
he  would  be  well  pleased  with  me  if  I  should  ac- 
cept of  it ;  that  I  was  sure  my  father  would  have 
rode  post  five  hundred  miles  to  have  been  at 
such  a  battle  under  such  a  general,  and  it  should 
never  be  told  him  that  his  son  had  rode  fifty 
miles  to  be  out  of  it 

He  seemed  to  be  something  concerned  at  the 
resolution  I  had  taken,  and  replied  very  quickly 
upon  me,  that  he  approved  very  much  of  my 
courage :  **  But,**  says  he,  **  no  man  gets  any 
credK  by  nmning  upon  needless  adventures,  nor 
loees  any  by  shunning  hazards  which  he  has  no 
order  kft.  It  is  enough,"  says  he,  **  for  a  gen- 
tieman  to  behave  well  when  he  is  commanded 
upon  any  service :  I  have  had  fighting  enough," 
says  he,  "  upon  these  points  of  honour,  and  I 
never  got  anything  but  reproof  for  it  from  the 
king  himself.'' 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  **  but  if  a  man  expects  to 
rise  by  bis  vdoar,  he  must  show  it  somewhere ; 
and  If  I  were  to  have  any  command  in  an  army, 
I  vnmld  first  try  whether  I  could  deserve  it :  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  service,  and  must  have 
my  induetjon  some  time  or  other :  I  shall  never 
have  a  better  master  than  yourself,  nor  a  better 
school  than  such  an  army.** 

**  Well,**  says  Sir  John,  *'  but  you  may  have 
the  same  school,  and  the  same  teaching,  after 
this  battle  is  over ;  for  I  must  tell  you  before- 
hand this  will  be  a  Moody  touch.    Tilly  has  a 


I  great  army  of  old  lads  that  arc  used  to  l>oxing ; 
|fcUows  with  iron  faces;  and  it  is  a  little  too 
much  to  engage  so  hotly  the  first  entrance  into 
the  wars.  You  may  see  our  discipline  this  win- 
ter, and  make  your  campaign  with  us  next  sum- 
mer, when  you  need  not  fear  but  wc  shall  have 
fighting  enough,  and  you  will  be  better  acquainted 
with  things :  we  never  put  our  common  soldiers 
upon  pitched  battles  the  first  campaign,  but  place 
our  new  men  in  garrisons,  and  try  them  in  parties 
first" 

•*  Sv,"  said  I,  with  a  little  more  .freedom,  "  I 
believe  I  shall  not  raak6  a  trade  of  tlie  war,  and 
therefore  need  not  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  it : 
it  is  a  hard  battle  where  none  escape.  If  I  come 
off,  I  hope  not  to  disgrace  you ;  and  if  not,  it 
will  be  some  satisfiaction  to  my  &ther  to  hear  his 
son  died  fighting,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Hepburn,  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sweden ; 
and  I  desire  no  better  epitaph  upon  my  tomb." 

"  Well,**  says  Sir  John ;  and  by  this  time  we 
were  just  come  to  the  kiog'k  quarters,  and  the 
guards  calling  to  us  interrupted  bis  reply ;  so  we 
went  into  the  court-yard  where  the  king  was 
lodged,  which  was  in  an  incHfferent  house  of  one 
of  the  burghers  of  Dleben,  and  Sir  John  stepping 
up,  met  the  king  coming  down  some  steps  into 
a  large  room  which  looked  over  the  town-wall 
into  a  field  where  part  of  the  artillery  was  drawn 
up.  Sir  John  Hepburn  sent  his  man  presently 
to  me  to  come  up,  which  I  did ;  and  Sir  John, 
without  any  ceremony,  takes  me  up  to  the  king, 
who  was  leaning  on  his  elbow  in  the  window. 
The  king  turning  about,  "  This  is  the  English 
gentleman,"  says  Sir  John,  "  who  I  told  your 
majesty  had  been  In  the  Imperial  army." 

^  How  then  did  he  get  hither,"  says  the  king, 
"  without  being  taken  by  the  scouts  ?"  At  which 
question  Sir  John  said  nothing. 

*'  By  a  pass,  and  please  your  migesty,  from 
the  English  ambassador's  secretary  at  Vienna," 
said  I,  making  a  profound  reverence. 

**  Have  you  then  been  at  Vienna  ?"  savs  the 

**  Yes,  and  please  your  majesty,**  said  I.  Upon 
which  the  king,  folding  up  a  letter  he  had  in  his 
hand,  seemed  much  more  earnest  to  talk  about 
Vienna  than  about  Tilly. 

^  And  pray  what  news  had  you  at  Vienna  ?** 

*'  Nothing,  sir,"  said  I,  *^  but  daily  accounts, 
one  in  the  neck  of  another,  of  their  own  mis- 
fortunes, and  your  mi^esty's  conquests,  which 
make  a  very  melancholy  court  there." 

*'  But  pray,"  said  the  king,  "  what  is  the  com- 
mon opinion  there  about  these  affairs  ?" 

"  Tne  common  people  ore  terriiied  to  the  last 
degree,"  said  I ;  "  and  when,  your  majesty  took 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  if  your  army  had  marched 
but  twenty  miles  into  Silesia,  half  the  people 
would  have  run  out  of  Vienna ;  and  I  left  them 
forti^ng  the  city.*' 

**  They  need  not,*'  replied  the  khig,  smiling ; 
"  I  have  no  design  to  trouble  them ;  it  is  the 
Protestant  countries  I  must  be  for."  Upon  this 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  entered  the  room,  and,  find- 
ing the  king  engaged,  offered  to  retire ;  but  the 
king  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  called  to  him 
in  French :  "  Cousin,"  says  the  king,  **  this  gen- 
tleman has  been  travelling,  and  comes  firom  Vi- 
enna ;"  and  so  made  me  repeat  what  I  hod  said 


beibre ;  at  wMch  the  king  went  on  with  me,  and 
Sir  John  Hepburn  informing  his  majesty  that  I 
spoke  High  Dutch,  he  changed  his  language,  and 
asked  me  in  High  Dutch  where  it  was  that  I 
saw  General  T!lly*s  army  ?  I  told  his  msjesty  at 
the  siege  of  Magdeburg. 

*<  At  Magdeburg  1"  said  the  king,  shaking  his 
hedd.  "  Tilly  must  answer  to  me  one  dav  for 
that  city ;  and  if  not  to  me,  to  a  greater  Kinff 
than  f.  Can  you  guess  what  army  he  had  with 
him?" 

«*  He  had  two  armies  with  him,"  said  I;  "iut 
one,  I  suppose,  will  do  your  msgesty  no  harm." 
<*  Two  armies  T  said  the  king. 
"  Yes,  sir  j  he  has  one  army  of  about  twenty- 
six  thousand  men,"  said  I ;  "  and  another  of 
above  fifteen  thousand  whores  and  their  attend- 
ants ;"  at  which  the  king  laughed  heartilv. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  savs  the  king ;  "  those  do  us  as 
much  harm  as  the  twenty-six  thousand  |  for 
they  eat  up  the  country,  and  devour  the  poor 
Protestants  more  than  the  men.  Well,**  says 
the  king,  «•  do  they  talk  of  fiighting  us  ?" 

•*  They  talk  big  enough,  sir,"  said  I:  "but 
your  majesty  has  not  been  so  often  fought  with, 
as  beaten  in  their  discourse." 

**  I  know  not  for  the  men,"  said  the  king; 
**  but  the  old  man  is  as  likely  to  do  it  as  talk  of 
it,  and  I  hope  to  try  them  in  a  day  or  two." 
The  king  inquired  after  that  of  several  matters 
about  the  Low  Countries,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  of  the  court  and  affairs  in  England :  and  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  informing  his  majesty  that  I  was 
the  son  of  an  English  gentleman  of  his  acquaint-, 
ance,  the  king  had  the  goodness  to  ask  him  what 
care  he  had  taken  of  me  against  the  day  of 
battle. 

Upon  which  Sir  John  repeated  to  him  the  dis- 
course we  had  together  by  the  way :  the  king 
seemed  particularly  pleased  with  it,  and  began  to 
take  me  to  task  himself. 

**  You  English  gentlemen,"  says  he,  **  are  too 
forward  in  the  wars,  which  makes  you  leave 
them  too  soon  again." 

**  Your  majesty,"  replied  I,  "  majkes  war  in  so 
pleasant  a  manner,  as  makes  all  tHe  world  fond 
of  fighting  under  your  conduct" 

**  Not  so  pleasant  neither,"  says  the  king : 
"  here's  a  man  can  tell  you  that  sometimes  it  to 
not  very  pleasant." 

"  I  know  not  much  of  the  warrior^  sir,"  said  I, 
"  nor  of  the  world ;  but  if  always  to  conquer  be 
the  pleasure  of  war,  your  majesty's  soldiers  have 
all  that  can  be  desired." 

•*  Well,"  says  the  king ;  "  but,  however,  con- 
sidering all  things,  I  thimL  you  would  do  well  to 
take  the  advice  Sir  John  Hepburn  has  given 
you." 

N  **  Your  majesty  may  command  me  to  anything ; 
but  where  your  majesty  and  so  many  gallant  gen- 
tlemen hazard  their  lives,  mine  to  not  worth  men- 
tioning ;  and  t  should  not  dare  to  tell  my  father, 
at  my  return  into  England,  that  I  was  in  your 
majesty's  army,  and  made  so  mean  a  figure,  that 
your  miy'esty  would  not  permit  me  to  fight  under 
your  royal  standard." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  lay  no  commands ; 
but  you  are  young." 

"  I  can  never  die,  sir,"  said  I,  "  with  more  ho- 
nour than  in  your  majesty's  service."    I  spoke 


thU  with  so  much  freedonv  and  hto  miyesty  was 
so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  asked  me  how  I  would 
choose  to  serve,  on  horseback  or  on  foot  ? 

I  told  hto  majesty  I  should  be  fl^  to  reoeive 
any  of  hto  mdesty's  commands ;  but  if  I  had  not 
that  honour,  I  purposed  to  trail  a  i»ike  and^  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  who  had  done  me  so  much  ho- 
nour as  to  introduce  ma  into  hto  majesty's  pro- 
Bouce* 

**  I>o  so,  then,^  r^)lied  the  king  i  and,  twniBg 
to  Sir  John  Hepburn,  sald»  "  and  pray  do  yon 
take  care  of  him :"  at  which,  overcome  with  the 
goodness  of  hto  discouno^  I  could  not  answnr  & 
word,  but  mado  Um  n  profound  rererenee,  md 
retired. 

The  next  dav  but  one,  being  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, before  dav  the  army  mairched  firom  Diebea 
to  a  large  field  about  a  mile  firom  LeipsiCa  where 
we  found  Tilly's  army  in  full  battalian,  in  admi- 
rable order»  which  made  n  show  both  gioriona 
and  terrible. 

Tillv,  like  a  Ihir  gamester,  bad  taken  op  but 
one  dae  of  the  pkUiy  and  left  the  other  firee,  and 
an  the  avenues  open  for  the  king's  anny  {  nor 
did  he  stir  to  the  charge  titt  the  king's  army  waa 
completely  drawn  up*  and  advanced  tmrarda 
him.  He  bad  in  his  army  forty-£snr  thousand 
old  soldiers^  every  way  answerable  te  whei  I  aaid 
before ;  and  I  shall  only  add,  a  better  anny»  I  be- 
Uem  never  was  so  soundly  beaten*. 

The  king  was  not  much  inleiior  in  forces  being 
joined  with  the  caxonsy  who  were  reekened 
twenty-two  thousand,  and  who  drew  up  on  the 
left,  making  a  main  battle  and  two  wingSf  as  the 
king  did  on  the  r%ht 

Hto  majesty  placed  himself  at  the  right  wiog 
of  hto  own  horse ;  Oustavua  Ji^^ine  bad  the  main 
battle  of  the  Swedes^  tlie  I>uke  of  Saxony  had 
the  main  battle  of  his  own  tnx>p0»  and  General 
Arnheim  the  right  wing  of  hto  horse. 

'The  second  line  oi  the  Swedes  consisted  of 
the  two  Scotcti  brigades  and  three  Swedish^  with 
the  Finland  horse  in  the  wpga. 

In  the  b^inning  of  the  fight  liily'e  right  wing 
charged  wltn  such  irresistible  ftiry  upon  the  left 
of  the  kio^s  army  wbtte  the  Saxons  were  potted, 
that  nothing  eoidd  withstand  them  i  the  Saxons 
fled  amain,  and  some  of  ihem  carried  the  news 
over  the  country  that  all  was  lost,  and  the  kii^s 
army  overthrown  i  and  indeed  it  passed-  for  an 
overright  with  some,  that  the  king  did  not  place 
some  of  hto  old  troops  among  tbe  Saxons,  who 
were  new-raised  men.  The  Saxons  lost  here 
near  two  thousand  men,  and  hardly  ever  showed 
their  faces  again  all  the  battk^  except  some  few 
of  their  horsa 

t  was  posted  with  iny  companion,  the  captam, 
at  the  head  of  three  Scotch  regiments  of  foot, 
commanded  by  Sir  Jolm  Hepburn,  with  express 
directions  firom  the  eolonel  to  keep  by  him. 

Our  post  was  In  the  seoood  line,  as  a  reserve 
to  the  lung's  main  battle  I  and^  which  was  straqge, 
the  main  battle,  which  oonsisted  of  four  great 
brigades  of  foot,  were  new  charged  daring  the 
whole  fight,  and  yet  we^  who  hi^  the  reserve, 
were  obliged  to  endure  te  whole  weight  of  the 
Imjnrial  armv. 

Ihe  occanon  wati  the  right  wing  of  the  Im- 
perialtots  having  defeated  tSe  Samns,  and  beii^ 
eager  in  the  chace,  TUIy,  who  was  an  old  soldier. 
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and  readj  to  firetetit  all  mistakes,  forMds  any  i 
parsQit :  **  Let  them  go,**  said  he ;  **  but  let  ns  | 
beat  tiie  Swedes,  or  we  do  nothing.'* 

Upon  this  the  victorious  troops  fall  In  upon 
the  flanli  of  the  king's  army,  which,  by  the  Saxons 
being  fled,  lay  (Open  to  them :  Gustavus  Home 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes,  and, 
having  first  defeated  some  r^ments  which] 
charged  him,  falls  in  upon  the  rear  of  the  Im- 
perim  right  wing«  and  separates  them  from  the 
van,  who  were  advanced  a  great  way  forward  in 
poTRiU  of  the  Saxons ;  and  having  routed  the 
rear,  or  reserve,  fails  on  Tilly's  main  battle,  and 
defeated  part  of  them ;  the  other  part  had  gone 
in  cbaee  of  the  Saxons,  but  now  returned,  fell  in 
upon  the  rear  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
chaififng  them  in  the  flank,  for  they  drew  up  on 
the  very  ground  which  the  Saxons  had  quitted. 

TMs  cmnged  the  whole  front,  and  made  the 
Swedes  fkce  about  to  the  left,  and  make  a  great 
firont  on  their  flank  to  make  this  good.  Our  bri- 
gades, who  were  placed  as  a  reserve  for  the  main 
battle,  ^ere,  by  special  order  from  the  king, 
wheeled  about  to  the  left,  and  placed  for  the 
right  of  this  new  firont  to  charge  the  tmperiolists : 
tl»y  were  about  twelve  thousand  of  their  best 
foot,  besides  horse,  bud,  flushed  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Satons,  fell  on  like  furies. 

The  king  by  this  time  had  almost  defeated  the 
Imperialists'  left  wing  -.  their  horse,  with  more 
haite  than  good  speed,  had  charged  faster  than 
their  ibot  could  follow,  and  having  broke  into  the 
king*8  first  line,  he  let  tihem  go ;  where,  while 
the  seeond  line  bore  the  shock,  and  bravely  re- 
sisted them,  the  king  followed  them  on  the 
crupper  with  thirteen  troops  of  horse  and  some 
musketeers,  by  which,  being  hemmed  in,  they 
were  all  cut  down  In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  and 
the  armv  never  disordered  with  them. 

This  mtal  blow  to  the  left  wing  gave  the  king 
more  leisure  to  defeat  the  foot  who  followed,  and 
to  send  some  assistance  to  Gustavus  Home  in 
his  left  wing,  who  had  his  bands  full  with  the 
main  battle  of  the  Imperialists. 

But  those  troops  who,  as  I  said,  had  routed 
the  Saxons,  being  called  off  from  the  pursuit, 
had  dtarged  our  llanlL,  and  were  now  grown  very 
strong,  and  renewed  the  battle  in  a  terrible 
manner. 

Here  it  was  I  saw  our  men  go  to  wrack.  Co- 
lonel Hall,  a  brave  soldier,  commanded  the  rear 
of  the  Swedes'  left  wing :  he  fought  like  a  lion, 
hot  was  slain,  and  most  of  bis  regiment  cut  off, 
though  not  unreveaged,  for  they  entirely  rained 
Fnralenbnrg's  regiment  of  foot.  Colonel  Cul- 
lembach,  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  was  ex- 
tmnely  overlaid  also,  and  the  colonel  and  many 
brave  officers  killed,  and,  in  short,  all  that  wing 
was  shattered,  and  In  an  ill  condition- 

At  thb  Juncture  came  the  king,  and  having 
seen  what  havoc  the  enemy  made  of  Cullem- 
iMch's  troops,  he  came  riding  along  the  front  of 
our  three  brigades,  and  led  us  on  to  the  charge 
bhtts^.  'tile  colonel  of  his  guards,  the  Baron 
E^vel,  was  shot  dead  just  as  the  king  had  given 
huB  some  orders. 

When  the  Soots  advanced,  seconded  by  some 
regiments  of  horse,  which  the  king  also  sent  to 
the  ehai|^  the  bloodiest  fight  began  that  ever 
man  beheld ;  for  the  Scotch  brigades  giving  fire 


three  ranks  at  a  time,  over  one  another's  head  , 
poured  In  their  shot  so  thick,  that  the  enemy 
were  cut  down  like  grass  before  a  scythe  ;  and 
ibllowing  into  the  thickest  of  their  foot^  with  the 
clubs  of  their  muskets  made  a  most  dreadfbl 
slaughter,  and  yet  there  was  no  flvfng — Tilly'i 
men  might  be  killed  and  knocked  down,  but  no 
man  turned  his  back,  nor  would  give  an  inch  of 
ground,  but  as  they  were  wheeled,  marched,  or 
retreated  by  their  omcers. 

There  was  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  which 
stood  whole  to  the  last,  and  fought  like  heroes, 
went  ranging  over  the  field  when  all  thelf*army 
was  broken,  and  nobody  cared  for  charging  them : 
they  were  commanded  bv  Baron  Cronenburg, 
and  at  last  went  off  from  the  battle  whole.  These 
were  armed  in  black  armour  from  head  to  foot, 
and  they  carried  off  their  general. 

About  six  o'clock  the  field  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  except  at  one  place  on  the  king's  side, 
where  some  of  them  rallied,  and,  though  they 
knew  all  was  lost,  would  take  no  quarter,  but 
fought  it  out  to  the  last  man,  being  found  dead  the 
next  day  in  rank  and  file,  as  they  were  drawn  up. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  no  hurt  in 
this  battle,  excepting  a  small  scratch  on  the  side 
of  my  neck  by  the  push  of  a  pike ;  but  my  friend 
received  a  very  dangerous  wound  when  the  battle 
was  as  good  as  over. 

He  had  engaged  with  a  German  colonel^  whose 
name  we  could  never  learn ;  and  baring  pressed 
very  close  upon  him  so  that  he  had  shot  his 
horse,  the  horse  In  the  fall  kept  the  colonel  down, 
lying  on  one  of  his  legs ;  upon  which  he  de- 
manded quarter,  which  Captain  Fielding  grant- 
ing, helped  him  to  quit  his  horse,  and,  having 
disarmed  him,  was  bringing  him  into  the  line, 
when  the  regiment  of  cuiras^ers,  which  I  men- 
tioned, commanded  by  Baron  Cronenburg,  came 
roving  over  the  field,  and  with  a  flying  charge 
saluted  our  front  with  a  salvo  of  carabine  shot, 
which  wounded  us  a  great  many  men ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  captain  received  a  shot 
in  his  thigh  which  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and, 
being  separated  from  the  line,  his  prisoner  got 
away  with  them. 

This  was  the  first  service  I  was  in,  and  indeed 
I  never  saw  any  fight  since  maintained  with  such 
gallantry,  such  desperate  valour,  together  with 
such  dexterity  of  management,  both  sides  being 
composed  of  soldiers  fully  tried,  bred  to  the  wars, 
expert  in  everything,  exact  in  their  order,  and 
incapable  of  fear,  which  made  the  battle  much 
more  bloody  than  usual. 

Sir  John  Hepburn,  at  my  request,  took  parti- 
cular care  of  my  comrade,  and  sent  his  own  sur- 
geon to  look  after  him ;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
city  of  Lcipsic  was  retaken,  provided  him  lodg- 
ings there,  and  came  very  often  to  see  him ;  and 
Indeed  I  was  in  g^eat  care  for  him  too,  the  sur- 
geons  being  very  doubtful  of  blm  a  great  while ; 
for,  having  lain  in  the  field  all  night  among  the 
dead,  his  wound,  for  want  of  dressing,  and  with 
the  extremity  of  cold,  was  in  a  very  ill  condition, 
and  the  pain  of  it  had  thrown  him  into  a  fever. 

It  was  quite  dusk  before  the  fight  ended, 
especially  where  the  last-rallied  troops  fought  so 
long,  and  therefore  we  durst  not  break  our  order 
to  seek  out  our  friends  ;  so  that  it  was  near  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning  before  we  found  the 
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captain,  who,  though  very  weak  by  the  loss  of 
b)ood,  bad  raised  himself  up,  aad  placed  his  back 
against  the  buttock  of  a  dead  horse. 

I  was  the  first  that  knew  him,  and,  running 
to  him,  embraced  him  with  a  great  deal  of  jov : 
he  was  not  able  to  speak,  but  made  signs  to  let 
me  see  be  knew  me ;  so  wo  brought  him  into  the 
camp,  and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  as  I  noted  before, 
sent  his  own  surgeons  to  look  after  him. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  any  pur- 
suit, and  was  the  only  refuge  the  enemy  had  left ; 
for  had  there  been  three  hours  more  daylight, 
ten  thopsand  more  lives  had  been  lost ;  for  the 
Swedes,  and  Saxons  especially,  enraged  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  were  20  thoroughly 
heated,  that  they  would  have  given  quarter  but 
to  few. 

The  retreat  was  not  sounded  until  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  king  drew  up  the  whole  array 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  gave  strict  command 
that  none  should  stir  from  their  order ;  so  the 
anny  lay  under  arms  all  night,  which  was  another 
reason  why  the  wounded  soldiers  suffered  very 
much  by  the  cold ;  for  the  king,  who  had  a  bold 
enemy  to  deal  with,  was  not  ignorant  what  a 
small  body  of  desperate  men  rallied  together 
might  have  done  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  therefore  he  lay  in  his  coach  all  night  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  though  It  froze  very  hard. 

As  soon  as  the  day  began  to  peep,  the  trum- 
pets sounded  to  horse,  and  all  the  dragoons  apd 
ught  horse  in  the  army  were  commanded  to  the 
pursuit:  the  cuirassiers  and  some  commanded 
niQsketeers  advanced  some  miles  to  make  good 
their  retreat,  if  need  were,  and  all  the  foot  stood 
to  their  arms  for  a  reserve.  But  in  half  an  hour 
word  was  brought  to  the  king  that  the  enemy 
was  quite  dispersed;  upon  which  detachments 
were  made  out  of  every  regiment  to  search  among 
the  dead  for  any  of  our  friends  that  were  wounded ; 
and  the  king  himself  gave  a  strict  order,  that  if 
any  were  found  wounded  and  alive  among  the 
enemy,  none  should  kill  them,  but  take  care  to 
bring  them  into  the  camp — a  piece  of  humanity 
which  saved  the  lives  of  near  a  thousand  of  the 
onemy* 

This  piece  of  service  being  over,  the  enemy's 
camp  was  seized  upon,  and  the  soldiers  permitted 
to  plunder  it ;  all  the  cannon,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, were  secured  for  the  king's  use ;  the  rest 
was  given  up  to  the  soldiers,  who  found  so 
much  plunder,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  quarrel 
for  shares. 

For  my  share,  I  was  so  busy  with  my  wounded 
captahi,  that  I  got  nothing  but  a  sword,  which  I 
found  just  by  wnen  I  first  saw  him ;  but  my  man 
brought  me  a  very  good  horse,  with  furniture  and 
a  pistol  of  extraordinary  workmanship. 

I  bade  him  get  upon  his  back  ana  make  the 
best  of  the  day  for  himself,  which  he  did,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more  till  three  days  after,  when  he 
found  me  out  at  Leipsic,  but  was  so  richly  dressed 
that  I  hardly  knew  him ;  and,  after  making  his 
excuse  for  being  so  long  absent,  g^ve  me  a  very 
pleasant  account  where  he  had  been. 

He  told  me,  that,  according  to  my  order,  being 
mounted  on  the  horse  he  had  brought  me,  he  first 
rode  into  the  field  among  the  dead  to  get  some 
clothes  suitable  to  the  equipage  of  his  horse  ; 
and  having  seized  on  a  laced  coat,  a  helmet,  a 


sword,  and  an  extraordinary  good  cone,  was  re- 
solved to  see  what  was  become  of  the  enemy,  and 
following  the  track  of  the  dragoons,  whicii  ho 
could  easily  do  by  the  bodies  on  the  road,  he  fell 
in  with  a  small  party  of  twenty-five  dragoons, 
under  no  command  but  a  corporal,  making  to  a 
village  where  some  of  the  enemy*s  horse  had 
been  quartered.  The  dragoons,  taking  him  for 
an  officer  by  his  horse,  desired  liim  to  command 
them :  told  him  the  enemy  was  very  rich,  and 
they  doubted  not  a  good  booty.  He  was  a  bold, 
brisk  fellow,  and  told  them  with  all  his  heart ; 
but  smd  he  had  but  one  pistol,  the  other  being 
broke  with  firing ;  so  they  lent  him  a  pair,  and 
a  small  piece  they  had  taken,  and  he  led  them 
on. 

There  had  been  a  regiment  of  liorsc  and  some 
troops  of  Crabats  in  Uie  village,  but  they  were 
fled  on  the  first  notice  of  the  pursuit,  excepting 
three  troops ;  and  these,  on  sight  of  thb  small 
party,  supposing  them  to  be  only  the  first  of  a 
greater  number,  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion 
imaginable :  they  took  the  village  and  about  fiifly 
horses,  with  all  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  and 
with  the  heat  of  the  service,  he  said,  he  had 
spoiled  my  horse,  for  which  he  had  brought  me 
two  more ;  for  he,  passing  for  the  commander  of 
the  party,  had  all  the  advantage  the  custom  of 
war  gives  an  officer  in  like  cases. 

I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  relation  the 
fellow  gave  me,  and  laughing  at  him,  "  Well,  cap- 
tain," said  I,  *'  and  what  plunder  have  you  got?*' 

*<  Enough,  sir,"  said  he,  **  to  make  me  a  cap- 
tain, if  you  please,  and  a  troop  ready  raised  too ; 
for  the  party  of  dragoons  are  posted  in  the  vil- 
lage,  by  my  command,  till  they  have  further 
orders." 

In  short,  he  pulled  out  sixtv  or  seventy  pieces 
of  gold,  five  or  six  watches,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
rings,  whereof  two  were  diamond — one  of  them 
worth  fifty  dollars ;  silver,  as  much  as  his  pock- 
ets would  hold;  bendes  that,  he  had  brought 
three  horses,  two  of  which  were  laden  with  bag- 
gage, and  be  had  hired  a  boor  to  stay  with  them 
at  Leipsic  till  he  had  fbund  me. 

"But  I  am  afraid,  captain,*  says  I,  **  yon 
plundered  the  village,  instead  of  plundering  the 
enemy." 

"  No,  indeed,  not  we,  sir,"  said  he ;  •*  but  the 
Crabats  had  done  it  for  us,  and  we  lit  on  them 
just  as  they  were  carrying  it  oflT.** 

*'  Wen,"  said  I,  '•  but  what  wifi  you  do  with 
your  men?  for  when  yon  come  to  give  them 
orders,  they  will  know  you  well  enough.'* 

"  No,  no,'*  said  he,  *'  I  took  care  of  that;  for 
just  now  I  gave  a  soldier  five  dollars  to  carry  them 
news  that  the  army  was  marched  to  MoeTd>urg, 
and  that  they  should  follow  thith^  to  the  regi- 
ment" 

Having  secured  his  money  in  my  lodgii:^gs» 
he  asked  me  if  I  pleased  to  see  his  horses,  and  to 
have  one  for  myself?  I  told  him  I  would  see 
them  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  man  being  nn- 
patient,  goes  and  fetches  them.  There  were  three 
horses,  one  a  very  good  one — and,  by  the  ftimi- 
ture,  an  officer's  horse  of  the  CralMits,  and  that 
my  man  would  have  me  accept— for  the  other  be 
had  spoiled,  as  he  said. 

1  was  but  indifferently  horsed  before,  16  I  ac- 
cepted of  the  horse,  and  went  down  with  him 
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to  see  the  rest  of  his  plunder :  he  had  three  or 
four  pair  of  pistols,  two  or  three  bundles  of 
oflBoer's  Unen  and  laoe,  a  field  bed  and  a  tent,  and 
several  other  things  of  value ;  but  at  last  coining 
to  a  small  fardel,  **  this,  **  says  he, "  I  took  whole 
from  a  Crabat  running  away  with  it  under  his 
arm  ;**  so  he  brought  it  up  into  my  chamber.  He 
had  not  looked  into  it,  he  said,  but  he  understood 
it  was  same  plunder  the  soldiers  had  made,  and, 
finding  it  heavy,  took  it  bv  consent :  we  opened 
it,  and  found  it  was  a  bundle  of  some  linen,  three 
or  four  pieces  of  plate,  and  in  a  small  cup  three 
rings,  a  fine  necklace  of  pearl,  and  the  value  of 
one  hundred  rix  dollars  in  money. 

The  fellow  was  amased  at  his  own  good  for- 
tune, and  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  himself. 
I  bade  him  go  take  care  of  his  other  things ; 
and  Itts  horses,  and  come  again ;  so  he  went  and 
discharged  the  boor  that  waited,  packed  up  all 
hia  plunder,  and  came  op  to  me  in  his  old  clothes 
again. 

'*  How  now,  captain  7*  says  I,  **  what  1  have  you 
altered  your  equipage  already  ?** 

« I  am  no  more  ashamed,  **  answered  he,  "  of 
jour  livery,  than  of  your  service ;  nevertheless, 
your  servant' for  what  I  have  got  by  it." 

"  WeU,**  said  I  to  him,  "but  what  will  you  do 
with  all'your  money  ?" 

"  I  wish  my  poor  (aUier  had  some  of  it,"  says 
he ;  ''and*  for  the  rest,  I  got  it  for  you,  sir,  and 
desire  you  would  take  it.** 

This  was  spoke  with  so  much  honesty  and 
fircedom,  tliat  I  oould  not  but  take  it  very  kind ; 
but,  however,  I  told  him  I  would  not  take  a 
farthing  from  him  as  his  master,  but  I  would 
have  bim  playthe  good  husband  with  it,  as  he 
had  had  such  good  fortune. 

He  t^ld  me  he  would  take  my  directions  in 
everything. 

••  Why,  then,"  says  I,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
would  advise  you  to  do ;  turn  it  all  into  ready 
money,  and  convey  it  by  return  home  into  Eng- 
land, and  follow  yourself  the  first  opportunity, 
and,  with  good  management,  you  may  put  your' 
self  in  a  good  lit  nation.** 

The  man,  with  a  sort  of  dejection  in  his  looks, 
asked  me  if  he  had  disobliged  mc  in  anything  ? 
••  Why?*  says  I.  "  That  you  arc  willing  to  turn  me 
out  of  your  service,"  says  he. 

••No,  GcoTfre,'*  (that  was  his  name)  *' but 
you  may  live  on  'this  money  without  being  a 
servant^** 

"  I  would  throw  it  aU  into  the  Elbe,**  says  he, 
"over  Torgau.bridge,  rather  than  leave  your 
service ;  ai^  besid^"  says  he,  ••  cannot  I  save 
roy  money  without  going  from  you?  I  got  it 
in  your  service,  and  i  will  never  spend  it  out  of 
it,  unless  you  put  mo  away.  I  hope  my  money 
vdil  not  make  me  the  worse  servant :  If  I  thought 
so,  I  would  soon  have  little  enoucrh.** 

••  Nay,  George,"  says  I,  ••  I  shaU  not  oblige  you 
to  it,  for  I  am  not  willing  to  lose  you  neither ; — 
let  us  put  all  our  efi*ects  together,  and  see  what 
they  come  to." 

so  he  laid  nil  on  the  table,  and,  by  our  com- 
putation, he  had  got  as  much  as  was  worth  about 
fourteen  hundred  rix-dollars,  besides  three  horses 
with  their  furniture,  a  tent,  bed,  and  some  wear- 
ing linen.  He  then  took  the  necklace  of  pearl, 
a  very  good  wt^ch,  a  diamond  ring,  and  one 


hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  laid  them  by  them- 
selves, and  having,  according  to  our  best  calcula- 
tion, valued  the  things,  he  ^ut  up  all  the  rest, 
and,  as  I  was  going  to  to  ask  him  what  they  were 
left  out  for,  he  took  them  up  in  his  hand,  and, 
coming  round  the  table,  told  me  that  if  I  did  not 
think  him  unworthy  of  [my  service  and  favour, 
be  begged  I  would  give  him  leave  to  make  that 
present  to  me  *,  that  his  going  out  was  ray  first 
thought  that  ho  had  got  it  all  in  my  service,  and 
he  should  think  I  had  no  kindness  for  him  if  I 
refused  it 

I  was  resolved  in  my  mind  not  to  take  it 
from  him,  and  yet  I  could  find  no  means  to  resist 
his  importunity.  At  last  I  told  him  I  would  ac- 
cept part  of  his  present,  and  that  I  esteemed  his 
respcNst  in  that  as  much  as  the  whole ;  and  that 
I  would  not  have  him  importune  me  further,  I 
took  the  ring  and  watch,  with  the  horse  and  fur- 
niture,  and  made  him  turn  all  the  rest  into  money 
at  Leipsic,  not  suflering  hiQi»  as  before,  to  wetf 
his  liver}',  made  him  put  himself  into  a  tolerable 
equipage,  and  taking  a  young  Leipsicker  into  my 
service,  he  attended  me  as  a  gentleman  from  that 
time  forward. 

The  king's  army  never  entered  Leipsic,  but 
proceeded  to  Moersburg,  and  from  thenoe  to 
Hall,  and  so  marched  on  into  Franconia,  while 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  employed  his  forces  in  re- 
covering LfCipsic,  and  in  driving  the  Imperialists 
out  of  his  country. 

I  continued  at  Leipsic  twelve  days,  not  being 
willing  to  leave  Fidding  till  he  was  recovered ; 
but  Sir  John  Hepburn  so  often  importuned  me 
to  come  into  the  army,  and  sent  me  word  that 
the  king  had  very  often  inquired  for  me,  that  at 
last  I  consented  to  go  without  him ;  so  having 
made  our  appointment  where  to  meet,  and  how 
to  correspond  by  letters,  I  went  to  wait  on  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  who  then  lay  with  the  king's  army 
at  the  city  of  Erfrirt  in  Saxony. 

As  I  was  riding  between  Leipsic  and  Hall,  I 
observed  my  horse  went  very  awkwardly  and 
uneasy,  and  sweat  very  much,  though  the  wea- 
ther was  cold,  and  we  had  ridden  but  very  gently : 
I  fancied,  therefore,  that  the  saddle  might  hurt 
the  horse,  and,  calling  up  mv  new  captain, 
"  George,"  says  I,  "  I  believe  this  saddle  hurts 
the  horse ;"  so  wo  alighted,  and,  looking  under 
the  saddle,  found  the  back  of  the  horse  extremely 
galled :  so  I  bid  bun  take  off  the  saddle,  which 
he  did,  and,  giving  the  horse  to  my  young  Leip- 
sicker to  hold,  we  sat  down  to  sec  if  we  could 
mend  it,  for  there  was  no  town  near  us.  Says 
George,  pointing  with  his  finger,  *•  If  you  please 
to  cut  open  the  panel  there,  I'll  get  something 
to  stuff  into  it  which  will  bear  it  from  the  horse's 
back.** 

So  while  he  looked  for  something  to  thrust  in, 
I  cut  a  hole  in  the  pannel  of  the  saddle,  and, 
following  it  with  my  nnger,  I  folt  something  hard, 
which  seemed  to  move  np  and  down  again  as  I 
thrust  it  with  my  finger.  •*  Here's  something 
that  should  not  be  here  ;**  said  I,  not  yet  ima- 
gining what  afterwards  fell  out,  and  calUng  him' 
back,  bade  him  put  up  his  finger. 

•*  Whatever  it  is,"  says  he,  '•  it  is  this  hurts 
the  horse,  for  it  bears  just  on  his  back  when  the 
raddle  is  set  on."  So  wo  strove  to  take  hold  of 
it,  but  could  not  reach  it :  at  last  we  took  the 
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upper  part  of  the  saddle  quite  from  the  paunel, 
and  there  lay  a  rilk  purse  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
leather,  and  fuU  of  gold  ducats. 

"  Ttiou  art  bom  to  be  rich,  George,**  says  I 
to  him  ;  **  here*s  more  money."  \ye  opened  the 
purse,  and  found  in  it  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  gold. 

Here  I  had  a  new  skirmish  with  him  whose 
the  money  should  be.  I  said  it  was  his ;  he  said 
no :  1  had  accepted  of  the  horse  and  furniture, 
and  all  that  was  about  him  was  mine,  and  so- 
lemnly vowed  he  would  not  have  a  penny  of  it 
I  saw  no  remedy,  but  put  up  the  money  for  the 
present,  mended  our  saddle,  and  went  on. 

We  lay  that  night  at  Hall,  and  having  had 
such  a  booty  in  the  saddle,  I  made  him  search 
the  saddles  of  the  other  two  horses,  in  one  of 
which  he  found  three  French  crowns,  but  no- 
thing in  the  other. 

We  arrived  at  Erfbrt  the  9dth  of  September  { 
but  the  army  was  removed,  and  entered  into 
Franconia,  and  at  the  woe  of  Koningshoven  we 
came  up  with  them.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  pay  my  civifities  to  Sir  John  Hepburn,  who 
received  me  very  kindly,  but  told  me,  withal,  I 
had  not  done  well  to  be  so  long  from  him ;  that 
the  king  had  partlcuJarlv  inquired  for  me,  and 
had  commanded  him  to  bring  me  to  him  at  my 
return.  I  told  him  the  reason  of  my  stay  at 
Leipsic,  and  how  I  had  left  that  place  and  my 
companion,  before  he  was  cured  of  bis  woundi^ 
to  wait  on  him  according  to  his  letters. 

He  told  me  the  king  had  npoken  some  things 
very  obliging  about  me,  and  he  believed  would 
offer  me  some  command  in  the  army,  if  I  thought 
well  to  accept  of  it.  I  told  him  I  had  promised 
my  father  not  to  take  service  in  an  army  without 
his  leave ;  and  yet,  if  his  majesty  should  offer  it, 
I  neither  knew  how  to  resist  it,  nor  had  I  an  inoli- 
nation  to  anything  more  than  the  service  and 
such  a  leader ;  though  I  had  much  rather  have 
served  as  a  volunteer  at  my  own  charge,  which  he 
knew  was  the  custom  of  our  English  gentlemen, 
than  in  any  command. 

He  repUed,  <*  Do  as  you  think  fit ;  but  some 
gentlemen  would  give  twenty  thousand  crowns  to 
stand  so  fair  for  aiavancement  as  you  do." 

The  town  of  Koningshoven  capitulated  that  day, 
and  Sir  John  was  ordered  to  treat  with  the  citizens, 
so  I  had  no  further  discourse  with  him  then ;  and 
the  town  being  taken,  the  army  immediately  ad- 
vanced down  the  river  Main,  for  the  king  had  his 
eye  upon  Frankfort  and  Mentz,  two  great  cities, 
both  which  he  soon  became  master  o^  chiefly  by 
the  prodigious  expedition  of  his  march,  for  within 
a  month  after  the  battle  he  was  in  the  lower  parts 
:  of  the  empire,  and  had  passed  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Rhine,  an  incredible  conquest ;  had  taken  idl  the 
strong  cities,  the  Bishopricsof  Bambeig,  of  Wurts- 
berg,  and  almost  all  the  circle  of  Franconia,  with 
part  of  Schawberland ; — a  conquest  laige  enough 
to  be  seven  years  obtaining  by  tJie  common  course 
of  arms. 

Business  going  on  thus,  the  king  had  not  leisure 
to  think  of  smul  matters,  and  I  being  not  tho- 
roughly resolved  in  my  mind,  did  not  press  Sir 
John  to  introduce  me.  I  had  wrote  to  my  father 
an  account  of  my  reception  in  the  army,  the  ci- 
vilities of  Sir  John  Hepburn,  the  particulars  of 
the  battle,  and  indeed  pressed  him  to  give  me 


leave  to  serve  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  wUeh  nnr- 
ticulars  I  waited  for  an  answer;  but  the  foUon^ 
ing  occasion  determined  SM  before  an  aoawer 
could  possibly  reach  me. 

The  king  was  before  the  stoong  castle  ef  Marien- 
burg,  vrhxGik  commands  the  city  of  Wortsboig :  be 
had  taken  the  city,  but  the  garrison  and  rieber 
part  of  the  borghers  were  retired  into  the  castle, 
and,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  piece,  wliieb 
was  thought  impregnable,  they  bade  the  Swedes 
do  their  worst  It  was  well  provided  with  all 
things,  and  a  strong  garrisen  m  it,  ao  that  the 
army  indeed  expected  it  would  be  a  long  p&eee 
of  work. 

The  castle  stood  on  a  Ugh  rock,  and  on  the 
steep  of  the  rock  was  a  bastion,  whicfa  defended 
the  only  passage  up  the  hill  into  the  castle.  The 
Scots  were  chose  out  to  make  this  attack,  and 
the  king  was  an  eye-witness  to  their  gallantry. 
In  the  action  Sir  John  was  not  oonmanded  oat,  but 
Sir  James  Ramsey  led  them  on ;  but  I  observed 
that  most  of  the  Scotch  oiBeers  in  the  other  re- 
giments prepared  to  serve  as  volnnteera  ler  the 
honour  of  thehr  conntrymen,  and  Sir  Jolm  Hep- 
bum  led  them  on. 

I  was  resolved  to  see  this  niece  of  service,  and 
therefore  joined  myself  to  tne  volunteers.  We 
were  armed  with  partisans,  and  each  man  two 
pistols  at  his  belt ;  it  was  a  pieoe  of  service  that 
seemed  perfectly  desperate ;  the  advantage  of  the 
hill,  the  precipice  we  were  to  mount,  the  hevht 
of  the  bastioi^  the  resolute  courage  end  nnmoer 
of  the  garrison,  who,  from  a  complete  eovert, 
made  a  terrible  fire  unon  us,  all  joined  to  make 
the  actnn  hopeless  j  but  the  fury  of  the  Scotch 
musketeers  was  not  to  be  abated  by  any  diffi- 
culties :  they  mounted  the  fafll,  scaled  the  works 
like  madmen,  running  on  the  enemy^  pihes,  and 
after  two  hours'  desperate  fight,  in  the  midst  of 
fire  and  smoke,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  <dl  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  The  volunteers  did  their 
part,  and  had  their  share  of  the  loss  too ;  for 
thirteen  or  fourteen  were  killed  ont  of  thirty, 
seven,  besides  the  wounded,  among  whom  I  re* 
ceived  a  hurt  more  troublesome  than  dangerous, 
by  a  thrust  of  a  halberd  into  my  arm,  which 
proved  a  very  painful  wound,  and  it  was  a  great 
while  in  being  thoroughly  recovered. 

The  king  received  us  as  we  drew  off  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  calling  the  soldiers  his  brave 
Scots,  and  oommending  the  officers  by  name. 
The  next  morning  the  castle  was  also  taken  by 
storm,  and  the  greatest  booty  that  ever  was 
found  in  any  one  conquest  in  the  whole  war. 
llie  soldiers  got  here  so  much  money,  that  sbey 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  plunder 
they  got  here  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipalc  made 
them  so  unruly,  that  had  not  the  kli^  been  the 
best  master  of  disdpUne  in  the  world,  they  bad 
never  been  kept  in  any  reasonable  bounds. 

The  king  had  taken  notice  of  onr  small  party 
of  volunteers,  and  though  I  thought  he  bad  not 
seen  me,  yet  he  sent  the  next  morning  for  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  tmd  asked  him  if  I  were  not 
come  to  the  army  ? 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sir  John,  «<he  has  been  here 
two  or  three  days.**  And  as  he  was  forming  an 
excuse  for  not  having  brought  me  to  wait  on  hb 
majesty,  says  the  king,  interrupting  him,  '*  I 
wonder  you  would  let  him  thrust  binsself  into 
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such  a  hot  piece  of  service  as  storming  the  Port 
Graft.  Pray  let  him  know  I  saw  him,  and  have 
a  very  good  account  of  his  behaviour.*' 

Sir  John  returned  with  this  account  to  me,  and 
pressed  me  to  pay  my  dut^  to  his  majesty  the 
nest  morning;  and  accordmglv«  though  I  had 
but  an  ill  night  with  the  pain  of  my  wound,  I  waa 
with  him  at  the  levee  in  the  castle. 

I  cannot  but  give  some  short  account  of  the 
glory  of  that  morning.  Tike  castle  had  been 
cleared  of  the  dead  bo<fle8  of  the  enemy ;  9nd 
wiiat  was  not  pillaged  by  the  soldiers,  was  placed 
under  a  guard.  There  was  first,  a  raqgacine  of 
very  good  arms  for  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  ibur  thousand  horse ;  a  very 
good  train  of  artillery  of  eighteen  pieces  of  bat- 
tery, thirty-two  brass  field-pieces,  and  four  mor- 
tars. 

The  bishop^  treasure,  and  other  public  moneys 
not  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  which  belonged  to 
the  officers,  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand 
florins  in  money ;  and  the  burghers  of  the  town, 
In  solemn  procession,  bveheiuled,  brought  the 
king  three  tons  of  gold  as  a  composition  to  exempt 
the  city  from  plunder. 

Here  was  also  a  stable  of  gallant  horses,  wfiich 
the  king  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see. 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  burghers  was  over, 
the  king  came  down  mto  the  oastle-oourt,  walked 
on  the  parade  (where  the  great  train  of  artttlery 
waa  placed  on  their  carriages)  and  round  the 
walls,  and  gave  orders  for  repairing  the  bastion 
that  was  stormed  by  the  Scots ;  ami'  as  at  the 
entrance  of  the  parade  Sir  John  Hepburn  and  I 
made  our  reverence  to  the  king, "  Ho  I  Cavalier," 
aaid  the  king  to  me,  **  I  am  glad  to  see  you,**  and 
so  passed  forward.  I  made  my  bow  very  low ; 
but  his  majesty  said  no  more  at  that  time. 

When  the  view  was  over,  the  king  went  up 
into  the  lodgings,  and  Sir  John  and  i  walked  in 
the  chamber  for  ahont  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
one  of  the  gtentlemen  of  the  bedehamber  came 
out  to  Sir  John,  and  told  him  the  king  asked  for 
him.  He  staid  but  a  little  with  the  king,  and 
came  out  to  me,  and  sakl  the  king  had  ordowd 
hidi  to  bring  me  to  liim. 

His  majesty,  with  a  oonntenance  fuH  of  honour 
and  goodness^  interrupted  my  oompliment,  and 
asked  me  how  I  did ;  at  which,  answering  only 
with  a  bow,  said  the  king,  '*  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
are  hurt ;  I  would  have  laid  my  commands  on 
yon  not  to  have  shown  yourself  in  so  sharp  a 
piece  of  service,  if  I  had  known  yoa^ud  been  in 
the  camp.** 

*'  Your  majesty  does  ma  Im  much  honour,^ 
said  I,  **  fai  your  oare  ol  a  lifo  that  has  yet  done 
nothing  to  deserve  your  favour." 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  say  something  vary 
kind  to  me  relating  to  my  behaviour  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  which  I  hav«  not  vanity  enough  to 
write ;  at  the  conclusloj^  wberaoC  when  I  rttiUed 
very  humbly  I  was  not  sensible  any  service  1  bad 
done,  or  ooold  do,  could  possibly  merit  so  much 
goodness,  he  told  me  ^e  had  ordered  me  a  small 
testimony  of  his  esteem,  and  withal  gave  me  his 
hand  to  kiss.  I  was  qow  conquered,  and  with 
a  sort  of  surprise  told  his  Majesty,  I  found  my* 
sdtf  so  much  engaged  by  his  goodness,  as  well 
as  my  own  inclination,  t|iat  if  his  M^esty  would 
please  to  accept  of  my  devoir,  I  was  resolved  to 


serve  in  his  army,  or  wherever  he  pleaseda 
command  me. 

"  Serve  me  1"  says  the  king,  "  why  so  you  do ; 
but  I  must  not  have  you  be  a  musqueteer ;  i^ 
poor  soldier  at  a  dollar  a  week  will  do  tnat ;  pray, 
Sir  John,"  says  he  king,  "  give  him  what  com- 
mission he  desires.** 

••  No  commission,  sir,"  says  I,  "  would  please 
me  better  than  leave  to  fight  near  your  majesty's 
persout  and  to  serve  you  at  my  own  charge,  till 
J  am  qualified  by  more  experience  to  receive  your 
commands." 

Why,  then,  it  shall  be  so,  said  the  king ;  *«and 
I  charge  you,  Hepburn,  when  anvthing  offers 
that  Is  either  fit  for  him,  or  he  desires,  you  will 
tell  me  of  it,"  and  giving  me  his  hand  again  to 
kiss,  I  withdrew. 

I  was  followed,  before  I  had  passed  the  castle* 
court,  by  one  of  the  lung's  pages,  who  brought 
me  a  warrant  directed  to  Sir  John  Hepburn,  to 
go  to  the  master  of  the  horse  for  an  immediate 
delivery  of  things  ordered  by  the  king  himself 
for  my  account,  where  being  come,  the  equerry 
produced  me  a  very  good  coach,  with  four  horses, 
narness,  and  equipage,  and  two  very  fine  saddle 
horses  out  of  the  bishop's  stable;  with  these 
there  was  a  list  for  thoee  servants,  and  a  warrant 
to  the  steward  of  the  king's  baggage  to  defray 
me,  my  horses,  and  servants,  at  the  king's  charge, 
UU  further  orders.  I  was  very  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  manage  myself  in  this  strange  freedom 
of  so  great  a  prince  and  consulting  with  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  I  was  proposing  to  him  whether 
it  was  not  proj^er  to  go  immediately  back  to  pav 
my  duty  to  ms  majesty,  and  acknowledge  his 
bounty  in  the  best  terms  I  could ;  but  while  we 
were  resolving  to  do  so,  the  guards  stood  to 
their  arms,  and  we  saw  the  king  go  out  at  the 
gate  in  his  coach  to  pass  into  the  city,  so  we 
were  diverted  from  it  for  that  time.  I  acknow- 
ledge the  bounty  of  the  king  was  very  surprising ; 
but  I  must  say  it  was  not  so  very  strange  to  me 
when  I  afterwards  saw  the  course  of  his  manage- 
ment— bounty  in  him  was  a  natural  talent ;  but 
be  never  distributed  his  favours  only  where  he 
thought  himself  both  beloved  and  faithfully  served, 
and  when  he  was  so,  even  the  single  actions  of 
his  private  soldiers  he  would  take  particular  no- 
tice of,  and  publicly  own,  acknowledge,  and 
reward,  of  which  I  am  obliged  to  give  some  in- 
stances, 

A  private  musketeer,  at  the  storming  of  the 
casUe  of  Wnrtburg,  when  all  the  detachment 
was  beaten  off*,  stood  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
fired  his  piece,  and  though  he  had  a  thousand 
shot  made  at  him,  stood  unconcerned,  and  charg- 
ed his  piece  again,  and  let  fiy  at  the  enemy,  con- 
tinuing to  do  so  thrice,  at  the  same  time  beckon- 
ing with  his  hand  to  his  fellows  to  come  on  again 
—which  they  did,  animated  by  his  example,  and 
carried  the  place  for  the  king. 

When  the  town  was  taken,  the  king  ordered 
the  regiment  to  be  drawn  out,  and  calling  for  that 
soldier,  thanked  him  before  them  all  for  taking 
the  town  for  him,  gave  hiu  a  thousand  dollars. 
and  a  commission  with  his  own  hand  for  a  foot 
company,  or  leave  to  go  home,  ^bich  he  chose. 
The  soldier  took  the  commission  on  his  knees, 
kissed  it,  and  put  it  into  his  bosom,  and  told  the 


king  he  would  never  leave  ^hts  service  while  he 
lived. 

This  bounty  of  the  king's,  timed  and  suited  by 
his  judgment,  was  the  reason  that  he  was  very 
well  served,  universally  beloved,  and  most  punc- 
tually obeyed  by  his  soldiers,  who  were  sure  to 
be  cherished  and  encouraged  if  they  did  well,  hav. 
ing  the  king  generally  an  eye-witness  of  their 
behaviour. 

My  indiscretion,  rather  than  valour,  had  en- 
gaged  me  so  far  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  that, 
being  in  the  van  of  Sir  John  Hepbum*s  brigade, 
almost  three  whole  companies  of  us  were  sepa- 
rated from  our  line,  and  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my's pikes :  I  cannct  but  say  also,  that  we  were 
disengaged  rather  by  a  desperate  charge  Sir  John 
made  with  the  whole  regiment  to  fetch  us  oflT, 
than  by  our  own  valour,  though  we  were  not 
wanting  to  ourselves  neither;  but  this  part  of  the 
action  being  talked  of  very  much  to  the  advan- 
toge  of  the  voung  English  volunteer,  and  possibly 
more  than  i  deserved,  was  the  occasion  of  all  the 
distinction  the  king  used  me  with. 

I  had  by  this  time  letters  from  my  fiither,  in 
which,  though  with  some  reluctance,  he  left  me 
at  liberty  to  enter  into  arms  if  I  thought  fit,  al- 
ways  obliging  me  to  be  directed,  and,  as  he  said, 
commanded,  by  Sir  John  Hepburn ;  at  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Sir  John,  commending  his  son's 
fortunes,  as  he  called  it,  to  his  care :  which  letters 
Sir  John  showed  the  king  unknown  to  me.  1 
took  care  always  to'  acquaint  my  father  of  every 
circumstance,  and  forgot  not  to  mention  his  ma- 
jesty's extraordinary  favour,  whioh  so  aflTccted 
my  father,  that  he  obtained  a  very  honourable 
mention  of  it  in  a  letter  from  King  Charles  to  the 
Ring  of  Sweden,  written  by  his  own  hand. 

I  had  waited  on  his  majesty  with  Sir  John  Hep- 
bum  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  magnifitent  pre- 
sent, and  was  received  with  his  usual  goodness ; 
and  after  that  I  was  every  day  among  the  gentle- 
men of  his  ordinary  attendance  ;  and  if  his  dm- 
jesty  went  out  on  a  party,  as  he  would  often  do, 
or  to  view  the  country,  I  always  attended  him 
among  the  volunteers,  of  whom  a  great  manv  al- 
ways followed  him,  and  he  would  often  call  me 
out,  talk  with  me,  send  me  on  messages  to 
towns,  to  princes,  free  cities,  and  the  like  upon 
extraordinary  occasions. 

The  first  piece  of  service  he  put  me  on  had 
like  to  have  embroiled  me  with  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite colonels.  The  king  was  marching  through 
the  Bergstract,  a  low  country  on  the  e^ge  of  the 
Rhine,  and,  as  all  men  thought,  was  going  to  be- 
siege Heidelburg ;  but  on  a  sudden  orders  a  party 
of  his  guards,  with  five  companies  of  Scots,  to 
be  drawn  out.  MTiile  they  were  drawing  out 
this  detachment,  the  king  called  mc  to  him. 
"  Ho  !  cavalier,"  says  he,  that  was  his  usual 
word,  "  you  shall  command  this  party  ;**  an<t 
thereupon  gives  me  orders  to  march  back  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  to 
take  post  under  the  walls  of  the  fort  of  Oppen- 
heim,  and  immediately  to  entrench  myself  as 
well  as  I  could.  Grave  Necls,  the  colonel  of  his 
guards,  thought  himself  injured  by  this  com- 
mand  ;  but  the  king  took  the  matter  upon  him- 
self, and  Neels  told  me  very  familiarly  afterwards, 
'*  We  have  such  a  master,**  says  he,  "  that  no 
man  can  be  affronted  by :    1   thought  myself 


wronged,**  says  he,  "  when  you  commanded  my 
men  over  my  head,  but  for  my  life  I  knew  not 
which  way  to  be  angry.'* 

I  executed  my  commission  so  punctually,  that 
by  break  of  day  1  was  set  down  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  fort,  under  covert  of  a  little  mounts 
on  xvhich  stood  a  windmill,  and  had  indifferently 
fortified  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  had  posted 
scmt!  of  my  men  on  two  other  passes,  but  at 
farther  distance  from  the  fort,  so  that  it  was 
effectually  blocked  up  on  the  land  side.  In  the 
afternoon  the  enemy  sallied  on  my  first  entrench- 
ment ;  but  being  covered  from  their  cannon,  and 
defended  by  a  ditch  which  I  had  drawn  across 
the  road,  they  were  so  well  received  by  my  mus- 
keteers, that  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  six  or 
seven  men.     (Note  5. ) 

The  next  day  Sir  John  Hepburn  was  sent  with 
two  brigades  of  foot  to  carry  on  the  work,  and 
sojmy  commission  ended.  The  king  expressed 
himself  very  well  pleased  with  what!  had  done, 
and,  when  he  was  so,  was  never  sparing  in  telUng 
it :  for  he  used  to  say  that  public  commendations 
were  great  encouragements  to  valour. 

'WhUe  Sir  John  Hepburn  lay  before  the  fort, 
and  was  preparing  to  storm  it,  the  king's  design 
was  to  get  over  the  Rhine  ;  but  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  in  Oppcnheim,  had  sunk  all  the  boats 
they  could  find :  at  last  the  king,  being  infbmed 
where  some  lay  that  were  sunk,  caused  them  to 
be  weighed  with  all  expedition  possible,  and  in 
the  night  of  the  27th  of  December,  in  three 
boats,  passed  over  his  regiment  of  guards  about 
three  miles  above  the  town,  and,  as  the  king 
thought,  secure  from  danger ;  but  they  were  no 
sooner  landed,  and  not  drawn  into  order,  but 
they  were  charged  by  a  body  of  Spanish  horse, 
and  had'not  the  darkness  given  them  opportnnity 
to  draw  up  in  tho  enclosures  in  several  Httle 
parties,  they  had  been  in  great  danger  of  being 
disordered ;  but  by  this  means  they  lined  the 
edges  and  lanes  so  wilh  musketeers,  that  the 
remainder  had  time  to  draw  up  In  battalia,  and 
saluted  the  horse  in  such  a  manner  that  tbey 
drew  further  off. 

The  king  was  very  impatient,  hearing  bis  men 
engaged,  having  no  boata  nor  possible  means  to 
get  over  to  help  them ;  at  last,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  the  boats  came  back,  and  the 
king  thrust  another  regiment  into  them,  and, 
though  his  officers  dissuaded  him,  wonld  go  over 
himself  w{|h  them  on  foot,  and  did  so.  This 
was  three  months  that  very  day  since  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  was  fought,  and  winter»time  too,  that 
the  progress  of  his  arms  bad  spread  from  the 
Elbe,  where  it  parts  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  to 
the  Lower  Palatinate  and  the  Rhine. 

I  went  ovor  in  the  boat  with  the  king,  and  ne- 
ver saw  him  in  so  much  concern  in  mylifo,  for  he 
was  in  pain  for  his  men ;  but  before  we  got  on 
shore  the  Spaniards  retired ;  however,  the  king 
landed,  ordered  his  men,  and  prepared  to  entrench; 
but  he  had  not  time,  for  by  this  the  boats  were 
put  off  again,  the  Spaniards  not  knowing  more 
troops  wero  landed,  and  being  reinforced  ftom 
Oppeinheim,  came  on  again,  and  charged  with 
great  fury ;  but  all  things  were  now  in  order,  j 
and  they  wero  readily  received  and  beaten  back  , 
again.  They  came  on  again  a  third  time,  and 
with  repeated  charges  attacked  us ;  but  at  last  i 
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finding  us  too  stroDg  for  them,  they  gave  it  over. 
Bj  tlUs  time  another  regiment  of  foot  was  come 
over ;  and  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  the  king,  with 
the  three  regiments,  marched  again  to  the  town, 
which  surrendered  at  the  fint  summons,  and  the 
next  day  the  fort  yielded  to  Sir  John  Hepburn. 

The  castle  at  Oppenheim  held  out  still  with  a 
ganrison  of  eight  hundred  .  Spaniards,  and  the 
king,  leaving  two  hundred  Scots  of  Sir  James 
Ramsey^  men  m  the  town,  drew  out  to  attack 
the  castle.  Sir  James  Ramsey  being  left  wounded 
at  Wurtzburg,  the  king  gave  me  the  command  of 
those  two  hundred  men,  which  were  a  regiment, 
that  is,  all  that  were  left  of  a  gallant  regiment 
of  two  thousand  Scots,  which  the  king  brought 
out  of  Sweden  with  him  under  that  brave  colonel. 
There  were  about  thirty  officers  who,  having  no 
soldiers,  were  yet  m  pay,  and  served  as  reforma- 
does  with  the  regiment,  and  were  over  and  above 
the  two  hundred  men.  The  king  designed  to 
storm  the  castle  on  the  lower  side  by  the  way 
that  leads  to  Meotz,  and  Sir  John  Hepburn  landed 
from  the  other  side,  and  marched  up  to  storm  on 
the  Rhine  port. 

fifyreformado  Scots,  having  observed  that  the 
town-port  of  the  castle  was  not  so  well  guarded 
as  the  rest,  all  the  eyes  of  the  garrison  being  bent 
towards  the  king  and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  came 
rannjog  to  me,  and  told  me  they  believed  they 
could  enter  the  castle  sword  in  hand,  if  I  would 
give  them  leave.  I  said  I  dare  not  give  them 
orders,  my  commission  being  only  to  keep  and 
defend  the  town ;  but  they  being  very  importu- 
nate, I  told  them  they  were  volunteers,  and 
might  do  what  they  pleased ;  that  I  would  lend 
them  fifty  men,  and  draw  the  rest  up  to  second 
them,  or  bring  them  off,  ta  1  saw  occasion,  so  as 
I  migbt  BoC  hazard  the  town.  This  was  as  much 
astbey  deshied:  they  sallied  immediately,  and  in 
a  trice  the  vohmteers  scaled  the  port,  cut  in 
pieces  the  guard  totally,  and  burst  open  the  gate, 
at  wUeh  the  fifty  entered.  Finding  the  gate 
won,  I  advanced  immediately  with  a  hundred 
musketeers  more,  having  locked  up  all  the  gates 
of  the  town  but  the  castle  port,  and  leaving  still 
fifty  for  a  reserve  just  at  that  gate ;  the  towns- 
men, too,  seeing  the  castle,  as  it  were,  taken,  ran 
to  arms,  and  fownred  me  with  above  two  hundred 
men.  The  Spaniards  were  knocked  down  by 
the  Scots  before  they  knew  what  the  matter  was, 
and  the  king  and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  advancing 
to  storm,  were  surprised  when,  instead  of  resist- 
ance, they  saw  the  Spaniards  throwing  themselves 
over  the  walls  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Scots. 
Few  of  the  garrison  got  away,  as  most  of  them 
were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  having  cleared 
the  castle,  I  set  open  the  port  on  the  king*s  side, 
and  sent  his  miyesty  word  that  the  castle  was  his 
own. 

The  king  came  on,  and  entered  on  foot :  I 
received  hiro  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  reforma- 
does,  who  aU  saluted  him  with  their  pikes.  The 
king  gave  them  his  hat,  and  tumhig  about, 
**  £ave  Soots,"  says  he,  smiling,  *'  you  were  too 
quick  for  me : "  then,  beckoning  to  me,  made  me 
taU  him  how  and  in  what  manner  we  had  ma- 
naged the  storm,  which  he  was  exceedingly  well 
pleased  with,  hut  especially  at  the  caution  I  had 
used  to  bring  them  off  if  they  had  noiscarried, 
and  secure  the  town. 


From  hence  the  army  marched  to  Mentz^ 
which  in  four  days  capitulated,  with  the  fort  and 
dtadel,  and  the  dty  paid  his  mi^esty  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  be  exempted  from  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers.  Here  the  king  himself  drew 
the  plan  of  those  Invinetbie  fmrtiileatioM  which 
to  this  day  make  it  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in 
Germany.  Friburg,  Koningsteio,  Neustadt,  Kei^ 
ser-Lantereo,  and  almost  all  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
surrendered  at  the  very  terror  of  the  King  of 
Sweden's  approaeh,  and  never  snfibred  the  cbm- 
ger  of  a  siege. 

The  king  held  a  most  magnificeiit  court  at 
Mentz,  attended  by  the  Landgmve  of  Hesse, 
with  an  incredible  number  of  priooes  and  lords 
of  theemfMre,  with  ambassadors  and  residents  of 
foreign  prinoes;  and  here  his  migesty  stayed  till 
March,  when  the  queen,  with  a  great  retinoeof 
Swedish  nobility,  came  from  ErAirtto  see  him. 
The  king,  attended  by  a  gaUant  train  of  Qerman 
nobility,  went  to  Fraoklort,  and  from  thence  on 
to  Hoest,  to  meet  the  qneeo,  where  her  nu^'esty 
arrived  February  Sfch. 

During  the  king's  slay  in  these  parte  his  armies 
were  not  idle :  his  troops,  on  one  side,  under  the 
Rhinegrave,  a  brave  and  ever-lNtuBate  eom- 
mander,  and  under  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  on 
the  other,  ranged  the  oountnr  from  Ijorrain  to 
Luxemburg,  and  passed  the  AMselle  on  the  west, 
and  the  Weser  on  the  north.  Nothing  could 
stand  before  them.  The  Spanish  army,  whioh 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  CathoUe  eleotors,  was 
everywhere  defeated,  and  beaten  quite  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  Lomhi  army  quite  mined.  It 
was  a  most  pleasant  court,  to  be  sure,  as  ever 
was  seen,  where  eveiy  day  eiyretses  arrived  of 
armies  defeated,  towns  surrendered,  contributions 
agreed  upon,  oarties  routed,  prisoners  taken, 
<md  princes  sending  ambassadors  to  sue  for  truces 
and  neutralities,  to  make  submissions  and  com- 
positions,  and  to  pay  arrears  and  contributions. 

Here  arrived,  February  10^  the  King  of  fio- 
hemia  from  England,  and  with  him  my  Lord 
Craven,  with  a  body  of  Dutch  horse,  and  a  very 
fine  trafai  of  English  volunteers^  who  immediately, 
without  any  stay,  marched  on  to  Hoest,  to  wait 
upon  his  Migesty  of  Sweden,  who  received  him 
with  a  great  desl  of  civility,  and  was  treated  at  a 
noble  collation,  bv  the  king  and  queen,  at  Frank* 
fortr  Never  had  the  unfortunate  king  so  fair  a 
prospect  of  being  restored  to  his  inheritance  of 
the  Falatinate  as  at  that  time,  and  had  King  James, 
his  fisther-in-law,  had  a  soiU  answerable  to  the 
occasion,  it  had  been  effected  before ;  but  it  was  a 
strange  thing  to  see  him  equipped  fit)m  the  Eng- 
lish court  with  one  lord  and  about  forty  or  fifty 
English  aentlemen  in  his  attendance :  whereas, 
had  the  King  of  England  now,  as  it  is  well  known 
he  might  have  done,  furnished  him  with  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  English  foot,  nothing  could 
have  hindered  him  talung  a  full  possesuon  of  his 
country ;  and  yet  even  without  that  help  did  the 
King  of  Sweden  clear  almost  his  whole  countrpr 
of  Imperialists,  and  after  his  death  reinstal  hu 
son  in  the  electorate ;  but  no  thanks  to  us. 

Lord  Craven  did  me  the  honour  to  inquire  for 
me  by  name,  and  his  majesty  of  Sweden  did  me 
yet  more  by  presenting  me  to  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  Lord  Craven  gave  me  a  letter  fi^m 
my  fiuher ;  and  speakmg  something  of  my  fothcr 
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baviog  tervied  under  the  Prinee  cf  Orange  In  the 
fkmout  battle  of  NiMipori»  the  King  of  Sweden, 
smiling,  returned,  **  And  pray  teQ  him  tram  me 
his  SOD  has  served  as  well  in  the  warm  battle  of 
Leipsic" 

My  fiilher  befaig  very  mneh  pleased  wHh  the 
honour  I  had  raeeived  from  so  great  a  king,  had 
ordered  me  to  aeqnaint  his  majesty,  that  if  he 
pleased  to  aeoept  of  their  senrios^  be  would  raise 
bin  a  regiment  of  English  horse,  at  his  own 
charge,  to  be  under  my  command,  and  to  be  sent 
over  into  Holland ;  and  Lord  Craven  had  orders 
from  the  King  of  England  to  signify  Ms  oonsent 
to  the  said  levy.  I  acquainted  my  old  iriend,  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  with  the  eooteota  of  the  letter, 
in  order  to  have  his  advice;,  who,  being  pleaseil 
with  the  proposal,  would  have  me  go  to  the  King 
immediately  with  the  letter;  but  present  service 
put  it  off  some  days. 

The  taking  of  Creutmach  was  the  nest  service 
of  any  moment  t  the  King  drew  out  to  person  to 
the  SMge  of  this  town :  they  soon  eame  to  a  par- 
ley,  but  the  castle  seemed  a  work  of  dlAoulty, 
for  its  dtuation  was  so  strong,  and  so  surrounded 
with  works  behind  and  above  one  another,  that 
mo«t  people  thought  the  King  would  receive  a 
check  from  it ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  resist  the 
resolution  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  (iVbft  6. ) 

He  never  battered  it  but  wUh  two  tmali  pieces ; 
but  having  viewed  the  works  himself,  ordered  a 
mine  under  the  first  raveUn,  which  being  sprung 
with  success,  he  commanded  a  stonn.  I  think 
there  were  not  more  commanded  men  than 
voluateers»  both  Bnglidi,  Sootoh,  French,  and 
Germans:  my  old  comrade,  Captain  Fielding, 
was  by  this  time  recovered  of  his  wound  at  Leip. 
sic,  and  made  one.  The  fifst  body  of  volnnteers 
of  about  fbrty  were  led  on  by  Lord  Craven,  and 
I  led  the  second,  among  whom  wera  most  of  the 
reibrmedo  Scotch  offioers  who  took  the  castle 
of  Oppenheim ;  the  fint  party  was  not  able  to 
make  anything  of  it ;  the  garrison  Ibught  wiUi  so 
much  ftiry,  that  many  of  the  volunteer  gentlemen 
being  wounded,  and  some  killed,  the  rest  wera 
beaten  off  with  loss.  The  king  was  In  some 
passion  at  his  men,  and  rated  them  for  running 
away,  as  he  called  it,  though  they  really  retreated 
in  good  order,  and  commanded  the  assault  to  be 
renewed. 

It  was  our  turn  to  iUI  on  neit:  our  Scotch 
ofllcers,  not  behig  used  to  be  beaten,  advanced 
immediately,  and  Lord  Craven,  with  his  volnn- 
teers, pierced  in  with  os,  fighting  gallantlv  in  the 
breach  with  a  pike  in  his  hand ;  and  to  give  him 
the  honour  due  to  his  bravery,  he  was  with  the 
first  on  the  top  of  the  rampart,  and  rave  his  hand 
to  niy  comrade  and  lifted  him  up  after  him  t  we 
helped  one  another  up,  till  ut  last  almost  all  the 
volunteers  had  gained  the  height  of  the  ravelin, 
and  mAiotained  it  with  a  great  deal  of  resolution, 
expecting,  when  the  commanded  men  bad  gained 
the  height,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  when  one 
of  the  enemy's  captnhis  called  to  Lord  Craven, 
and  said,  if  they  might  have  honourable  terms 
they  would  capitulate,  which  my  lord  telling 
him  be  would  engage  for,  the  garrison  fired  no 
more,  and  the  captain  leaping  down  from  the 
next  rampart,  came  with  Lord  Craven  into  the 
camp,  where  the  conditions  wera  agreed  on,  and 
the  castV>  surrandered. 


After  the  taUiiff  of  this  town,  the  king,  heanng 
of  Tilly's  approncn,  and  bow  he  had  beaten  Gu»- 
tavns  Home,  the  king's  fidd-manhal,  out  of 
Bambaig,  began  to  draw  his  forces  together,  and, 
leavfaig  the  cara  of  his  conquests  in  these  parts 
to  his  ehanoeOor,  Oxenstem,  prepared  to  advance 
towards  Bavaria. 

I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  wait  upon  his 
UMdeaty  with  Sfar  John  Hepbuni,  and  beiqgabont 
to  totroduce  the  dlseonrse  of  my  fiitbef's  letter, 
the  king  told  me  he  had  noernd  a  compliment 
on  mv aecount  In  aletter  tnm  Klnr  Charles. 

I  then  said  his  majesty  had,  by  his  exceeding 
ganeroeity,  bound  me  and  all  my  friends  to  pay 
their  acknowledgments  to  hhn,  and  that  I  aop. 
posed  mv  Ikther  had  obtained  such  a  mention  of 
It  torn  tne  King  of  England  as  gratitude  moved 
him  to:  that  his  majesty's  &vour  had  been 
shown  me  to  a  fhrnily  both  willing  and  ready  to 
serve  Umt  that  I  had  received  some  commands 
from  my  frither,  which,  if  his  majesty  pleased  to 
do  Bse  the  honour  to  accept  of,  might  put  me  in 
a  condition  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  good- 
ness in  a  manner  more  proportioned  to  the  sense 
I  had  of  his  favour;  and  with  that  I  produced 
mv  fother's  letter,  and  read  that  clause  in  it 
which  related  to  the  regiment  of  horse,  which 
was  as  follows:— 

**  I  read  with  the  utmost  satisfoetion  the  ae- 
eoont  yon  gave  of  the  great  and  extraordinary 
conquests  ofthe  King  of  Sweden,  and  with  his 
nuuestyls  singular  fovour  to  you.  I  hope  you 
will  be  careful  to  value  and  deserve  so  much 
honour.  I  am  pleased  you  rather  chose  to  serve 
as  a  volunteer  at  your  own  diarge,  than  to  take 
any  oommand  which,  for  want  of  experience,  yon 
might  have  misbehaved  in. 

**  I  have  obtained  of  the  king  that  he  wiD  par- 
ticularly  thank  hie  mijesty  of  Sweden  for  the 
honour  he  has  done  you;  and  tf  his  majesty 
gives  vou  so  much  freedom,  I  could  be  glad  you 
should,  in  the  humblest  manner,  thank  his  ma- 
jesty, in  the  name  of  an  old  breken  soldier. 

**  If  yon  think  vourself  officer  enough  to  com- 
mand them,  and  hb  m^osty  please  to  accept 
them,  I  woidd  have  you  ofllsr  to  raise  his  majesty 
«  regiment  of  horse,  which  I  think  I  may  nearly 
complete  In  our  neighbourhood  with  aome  of 
your  old  aoqnatotanoe,  who  are  willing  to  see  the 
world. 

*  If  his  miu'esly  gives  von  the  word,  they  sbaD 
receive  his  commands  in  the  .Maese,  the  king 
having  promised  roe  to  give  them  arms,  and 
transport  them  for  that  service  Into  Holiand, 
and  I  hope  they  mav  do  his  mijesty  such  se^ce 
as  may  be  fbr  your  honour  and  the  advantage  of 
his  mi^eaty'a  interest  and  glory. 

•*  Youa  LOVTito  PATuaa.'* 

"Tis  an  offer  Hke  a  gentleman  and  Vke  a 
soldier,"  says  the  king,  *'and  111  accept  of  it 
upon  two  conditions:  first,  that  I  will  pay  your 
father  the  advance  money  for  raising  the  regi. 
ment ;  and  next,  that  they  shall  be  landed  in  the 
Weser  or  the  Elbe,  for  which,  if  the  King  of 
England  will  not,  I  will  pay  the  passage;  for 
if  they  land  In  HoUnnd,  it  may  prove  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  them  to  us  when  the  army  shall 
be  marehed  out  of  this  part  of  the  country.* 

I  returned  this  answer  to  my  father,  and  sent 
my  man   George  into  England  to  order  that 
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wepmeot,  Ukd  made  blm  qnarter-naster.  I  Hot  i 
blank  commissioos  for  the  officer*,  tigned  by  the! 
King  of  Sweden,  to  be  filled  up  at  my  father 
ihould  think  fit;  and  when  I  had  the  king's 
order  for  the  eommitsione,  the  secretary  toid 
mo  I  most  go  back  to  the  king  with  them. 
Accordingly  I  went  back  to  the  kinff,  who,  open- 
ing the  packet,  laid  all  the  commisaoos  but  one 
upon  a  table  before  him,  and  bade  me  take  them, 
andkeepingthe  one  still  fai  his  hand,  •'Now,*' 
says  he,  **  you  are  one  of  my  soldiers,**  and  there- 
with gave  me  a  commission  as  colonel  of  honi 
in  present  pay. 

I  took  the  commission,  kneeUog,  and  humbly 
thanked  his  m^esty:  ''But,"  says  the  king, 
**  there  is  one  artide  of  war  I  expect  of  you  more 
than  of  others." 

**  Your  majesty  can  expect  nothing  of  me 
which  1  shall  not  willingly  comply  witl^"  said  I, 
**  as  soon  as  I  have  the  honour  to  understand 
what  it  is." 

*  Why,  it  is,"  says  the  king, "  that  vov  shall  never 
fight  but  when  you  have  orders ;  for  I  shall  not 
be  willing  to  lose  my  colonel  before  I  have  the 


*«  I  Shan  be  ready  at  aU  times,**  ratuned  I,  ^'to 
obey  your  ms^esty's  commands.** 

I  sent  my  man  express  with  the  king's  answer, 
and  the  ooonmisiion  to  my  &ther,  who  had  the 
regiment  completed  in  less  than  two  months;  and 
six  of  the  officers,  with  a  list  of  the  rest,  came 
away  to  me,  whom  I  presented  to  his  mi^iesty, 
when  he  lay  beAire  Nuremburg,  where  they 
kisMd  his  hand. 

One  of  the  captains  offered  to  bring  the  whole 
regiment  travettuog  as  private  men  to  the  arrr  y 
in  six  weeks*  tfane,  and  either  to  transport  their 
equipage  or  bOT  it  in  Germany;  but  Jt  wss 
thought  impractkable :  however,  1  had  so  many 
cama  in  that  manner,  that  I  had  a  complete 
troop  always  about  me,  and  obtained  the  king's 
order  to  muster  them  as  a  troop. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  king  decamped,  and, 
mareldng  op  the  river  Maine,  bent  his  course 
directly  for  Bararia,  taking  several  small  placea 
by  the  way,  and  expecting  to  eiwage  wHh  Tilly, 
who  he  thought  wonld  dilute  hu  entrance  into 
Bavaria,  kept  his  army  together )  but  lllly  find^ 
ing  himself  too  weak  to  encounter  him,  turned 
away,  and  leaving  Bavaria  open  to  the  king, 
marched  into  the  Upper  Palatinate.  The  king, 
finding  the  country  clear  of  the  Imperialists, 
cones  to  Nuremberg*  made  his  entrance  into 
that  eity  the  filst  March,  and  being  nobly  treated 
by  tho  dtiiens,  he  continued  his  march  into  Ba- 
varia,  and  en  the  90th  sat  down  before  Donawert : 
the  town  was  taken  next  day  by  storm,  so  swift 
were  the  conquests  of  this  Invincible  captain. 
Sir  John  Hepburn,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
sad  Scotch  volunteers,  entered  the  town  first, 
end  cut  aU  the  garrtoon  to  pieces,  except  such 
as  escaped  over  the  bridge. 

I  had  no  share  in  the  business  of  Donawert, 
bdng  now  among  the  horse,  but  I  was  posted 
on  the  roads  with  five  troops  of  horse,  where 
we  picked  up  a  great  many  stragglen  of  the 
garrison,  whom  we  made  prisoners  of  war.  It 
k  observable,  that  this  town  of  Donawert  was 
a  very  strong  plaee  and  wefl  fortified,  and  yet 
sodi  snpeditaen  did  the  king  makob  and  tueh 


resolution  did  ht  use  in  his  first  attacks,  that 
he  carried  the  town  without  putting  himself  to 
the  trouble  of  formal  spproacnes.  It  was  gene- 
rally his  way  when  he  cama  before  any  town, 
with  a  design  to  besiege  it,  not  to  encamp  at 
a  distance,  and  begin  his  trendies  a  great  wav 
off;  but  bring  his  men  immediately  within  hau 
musket-shot  of  the  place ;  there,  getting  under 
the  best  cover  he  oould,  he  would  innnedlately 
begin  his  batteries  nd  tranobes  before  their 
faces,  and,  if  there  was  any  place  poss<ble  to 
be  attacked,  he  would  foil  to  storming  imme- 
diately. By  this  resoluto  way  of  coming  o% 
he  carried  many  a  town  in  the  first  heat  of  his 
men,  which  would  have  held  out  many  days 
sgainst  a  more  regular  sisgo. 

This  march  of  the  king  broke  all  Tilly's  me*, 
sures;  for  now  he  was  obliged  to  face  about* 
and,  leaving  the  Upper  Palatinate,  to  come  to 
tlie  asttstance  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  for  the 
king  being  twenty  thousand  strong,  b«sid«'s  ten 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse  and  dr». 
goons  which  joined  him  irom  the  Duringer 
Wdd,  was  resolved  to  rain  the  duke,  who  now 
by  open  to  him,  snd  was  the  SMSt  powerfol 
and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  protestants  hi  the 

lilly  was  now  jeiaed  with  the  Dnke  of  Bo* 
faria,  and  might  together  nuke  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  men,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Swedes  oat  of  the  country  of  Bavaria,  had 
planted  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lech,  which  runs  on  the  edge  of  the  duke's 
territories;  and  having  fortified  the  other  side 
ei  the  river,  and  planted  his  camion  for  several 
miles  at  all  the  convenient  places  en  the  river 
resolved  to  dispute  the  king's  passsge. 

I  shall  be  the  longer  in  relating  this  aeeount 
of  the  Lech,  being  esteemed  in  these  days  as 
great  an  action  as  any  battle  or  siege  of  that 
age,  and  particularly  famous  for  the  disaster  of 
the  gallant  old  General  Tilly }  and  for  that  I 
can  be  more  particular  in  it  than  other  accounts, 
having  been  an  eye-witness  to  every  part  of  it 

1  he  kin^,  being  truly  informed  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Bavarian  army,  was  once  of  the 
mind  to  have  left  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  have 
repamed  the  Danube,  and  so  setting  down  before 
Ingolstadt,  the  duke's  capital  city,  by  the  taking 
that  strong  town,  to  have  made  his  entrance  into 
Bavaria,  and  the  conquest  of  such  a  fortress,  one 
entire  action  $  but  the  strength  of  the  place,  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  leaguer  In  an 
enemy's  country,  while  Tilly  was  so  strong  fai  the 
field,  diverted  him  iVom  that  design  t  he  therefore 
concluded  that  Tilly  was  firet  to  be  besten  oat 
of  the  countrv,  and  then  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt 
would  be  easier. 

Whereupon  the  king  resolved  to  go  and  view 
the  situation  of  the  enraoy.  His  majesty  went 
out  the  2nd  of  April  with  a  strong  party  of  horse 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  command.  We 
marched  as  near  as  we  could  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  not  to  be  too  much  exposed  to  theeoemyls 
cannon,  and  having  gained  a  little  height,  where 
the  whole  course  of  the  river  might  Im  seen,  the 
king  halted  and  commanded  to  draw  up.  The 
king  alighted,  snd,  catting  me  to  him,  examined 
every  reach  and  turning  of  the  river  by  his  glass, 
but  findhig  it  ran  a  wngandataMstatlitlghf 
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ooune,  he  ootilci  find  no  pbce  which  he  liked ; 
bat  at  last  turning  hbnself  north,  and  looiLing 
down  the  atream,  he  found  the  river  fetching  a 
long  reach,  doubles  short  upon  itself  making  a 
round  und  very  narrow  point :  '*  There's  a  point 
will  do  our  business,*'  says  the  king;  "and  if  the 
ground  be  good  I  will  pass  there,  let  Tilly  do  his 
worst." 

He  immedtaftely  ordered  a  small  party  of  horse 
to  view  the  ground,  and  to  hting  him  word  par- 
ticularly how  high  the  bank  was  on  each  side  and 
at  the  pohit  **  And  he,"  says  the  king,  "  shall 
have  fifty  dollars  that  will  bring  me  word  how 
deep  the  water  is." 

I  asked  his  majesty  leave  to  let  me  go,  which 
he  would  by  no  means  allow ;  but,  as  the  party 
was  drawing  out,  a  sergeant  of  dragoons  told  the 
king,  if  he  pleased  to  let  him  go  disguised  as  a 
boor,  he  would  bring  Urn  an  account  of  every- 
thing be  desired.  The  king  liked  the  motion 
very  well,  and  the  fellow  bSog  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  puts  on  a  fjoughman's  iiabit, 
and  went  away  immediately,  with  a  long  pole 
upon  his  shoulder  {  the  horse  lay  all  this  while  in 
the  woods,  and  the  king  stood  undiscemed  by 
the  enemy  on  the  little  hitt  aforesaid.  The  dragoon 
with  his  long  pole  comes  boldly  to  the  banks  of 
the  liver,  vol  calling  to  the  sentinels  which  Till> 
had  placed  on  the  other  bank,  talked  with  them, 
asked  if  they  could  not  help  him  over  the  river 
and  pretended  he  wanted  to  come  to  them ;  at 
last,  being  come  to  the  point,  where,  as  I  said, 
the  river  makes  a  short  turn,  he  stands  parleying 
with  them  a  great  while,  and  sometimes  pretended 
to  wade  over ;  he  puts  his  long  pde  into  the 
water,  tlU,  being  gotten  up  to  his  middle,  he  could 
reach  beyond  him,  where  it  was  too  deep»  and, 
■baking  ms  head,  came  back  again. 
I  The  soUlers  on  the  other  side^  laughing  at  him, 
Mkedhfanif  he  could  swfan?  He  said,  '<  No»  I 
cannot*' 

«*Why,  yon  fool,**  said  one  of  the  sentinels, 
<'  the  ctumnel  of  the  river  is  twenty  feet  deep." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  said  the  dragoon. 
**  Why,  our  engineer,"  answered  he,  **  measured 
it  yesterday." 

This  was  what  he  wanted ;  but  not  yet  fully 
satisfied—*'  Ay,  but,"  says  he,  *'may  be  it  may 
not  be  very  broad;  if  one  of  you  would  wade  in 
to  meet  me,  till  I  can  reach  you  with  my  pde,  I 
would  give  him  half  a  ducat  to  pull  me  over." 

The  innocent  way  of  his  discourse  so  dduded 
the  soldiers,  that  one  of  them  immediately  strips 
and  goes  In  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  our  dragoon 
got  in  on  this  side  to  meet  him ;  bnt  the  stream 
took  the  other  sddler  away,  and  he, being  agood 
swimmer,  came  over  to  this  side 

The  dragoon  was  then  in  a  great  deal  of  pain 
for  fear  of  being  discovered,  ami  was  once  going 
to  kill  the  fellow  and  make  off,  but  at  last  resolved 
to  carry  on  the  humour,  and  having  entertained 
the  man  with  the  tale  of  a  tub  about  the  Swedes 
stealing  his  oats,  the  fellow,  beinff  cold,  wanted  to 
be  gone,  and  the  dragoon,  as  wUling  to  be  rid  of 
him,  pretended  to  be  very  sorry  he  could  not  get 
over  the  river,  and  so  makes  off. 

By  this,  however,  he  learned  both  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  channel,  the  bottom  and  na- 
ture of  both  Bhozes,  and  everything  the  kingj 
wanted  to  know.    We  could  see  him  from  the  I 


hill  by  our  glasses  very  plain,  and  could  see  the 
soldier  naked,  with  him. 

**  He  is  a  fool,"  says  the  king,  **  he  does  not 
kill  the  fellow  and  run  off;  "  but  when  the  dra- 
goon  told  his  tale,  the  king  was  extremely  well 
satisfied  with  him,  gave  him  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  made  him  a  quarter-master  of  cuirassiers. 

The  king  havixig  further  examined  the  dragoon, 
he  gave  him  a  very  distinct  account  of  the  ground 
on  this  side,  v^ich  he  found  to  be  higher  than 
the  enemy's  by  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  a  hard 
gmvel. 

^lereupon  the  king  resolves  to  pass  there;  and, 
in  order  to  it,  gives,  himself,  particular  directions 
for  such  a  bridge  as  I  believe  never  any  army 
passed  a  river  on  before  or  since. 

His  bridge  was  only  loose  planks  laid  upon 
laige  tressels,  in  the  same  homely  manner  as  I 
have  seen  bricklayers  raise  a  low  scaffold  to  butM 
a  brick  wall.  The  tressels  were  made  higher 
than  one  another  to  answer  to  the  river  as  it  be- 
came deeper  or  shallower,  and  were  all  framed 
and  fitted  before  any  appearance  was  made  of 
attempting  to  pass. 

When  Sa  was  ready,  the  king  brings  his  army 
down  to  the  bimk  of  the  river,  and  plants  his  can- 
non as  the  eneoiy  had  done,  some  here  and  some 
tiiere,  to  amuse  them. 

At  night,  April  4th,  the  king  oommanded 
about  two  thousand  men  to  march  to  the  point, 
and  to  throw  up  a  trench  on  either  side,  and 
quite  round  it,  with  a  battery  of  six  pieces  of 
cannon  at  each  end,  besides  three  small  mounts 
one  at  the  pdnt,  and  one  on  each  side,  which 
had  each  two  pieces  upon  them.  This  work 
was  begun  so  briskly,  and  so  well  carried  on, 
the  king  firing  all  ni^t  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  river,  that  by  daylight  all  the  batteries 
at  the  new  work  were  mounted,  the  treoch 
lined  with  two  thousand  musketeers,  and  all 
the  utensils  of  the  bridge  lay  ready  to  be  put 
together. 

Now  the  Imperialists  discovered  the  design, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  hinder  it;  the  musket- 
eers in  the  great  trench  and  the  five  new  bat- 
teries made  such  continual  fire,  that  the  other 
bank,  which,  as  before,  laid  twelve  feet  bdow 
them,  was  too  hot  for  the  Imperialista;  where- 
upon Tilly,  to  be  provided  for  the  king  at  his 
coming  over,  fells  to  work  in  a  wood  right  against 
the  pomt,  and  raises  a  great  battery  for  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  breaat-work,  or  line, 
as  near  the  river  as  he  oould  to  cover  his  men, 
thinkingthat  when  the  king  had  built  his  bridge 
he  might  easily  beat  it  down  with  his  cannon. 

But  the  king  had  doubly  prevented  him,  first, 
by  laying  his  bridge  so  low  that  none  of  'HUy's 
i^ot  could  hurt  it,  for  the  bridge  lay  not  half  a 
foot  above  the  water's  surfece ;  by  which  means 
the  king,  who  in  that  showed  himself  an  excels 
lent  en^eer,  had  secured  it  from  any  batteries 
being  made  within  the  land,  and  the  angle  of  the 
bank  secured  it  from  the  remoter  baUeries  oa 
the  other  side,  and  the  continual  fire  of  the  can- 
non and  small  shot  beat  the  Imperialists  from 
their  station  just  against  it,  they  having  no  works 
to  cover  them. 

And  in  the  second  place,  to  secure  his  passage 
he  sent  over  about  two  hundred  men,  and  af  er 
that  two  hundred  more,  who  had  orders  to  cast 
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op  a  larg^  ravelin  on  the  other  bank  just  where 
he  designed  to  land  his  bridge.  This  was  done 
with  such  expedition,  too,  that  it  was  finished 
before  night,  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  all  the 
shot  of  TlUy's  great  battery,  and  effectually  co- 
vered the  bridge. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  king,  on  his  side, 
lays  over  his  bridge.  Both  ades  wrought  hard 
an  day  and  aU  n%ht,  as  if  the  spade,  not  the 
sword,  had  been  to  decide  the  controversy,  and 
that  he  would  get  the  victory  whose  trenches 
and  batteries  were  first  ready.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  cannon  and  muskei-buUets  flew  like  hail,  and 
made  the  service  so  hot,  that  both  sides  had 
enough  to  do  to  make  their  men  stand  to  thdr 
work.  The  king,  in  the  hottest  of  it,  animated 
his  men  by  his  presence,  and  Tilly,  to  give  him 
his  due,  wd  the  same ;  for  the  execution  was  so 
great,  and  so  many  officers  killed.  General  At- 
tringer  wounded,  and  two  serjeant-majora  killed, 
that  at  hist  TiUy  himself  was  obliged  to  be  ex- 
pofied,  and  to  come  up  to  the  very  fiice  of  our 
line  to  encourage  his  men,  and  give  his  neoessary 
orders.     (Note  7.} 

And  here,  about  one  o*clock,  much  about  the 
time  that  the  king's  bridge  and  works  were 
finiahed,  and  just  as,  they  said,  he  had  ordered 
to  fiill  upon  our  ravelin  with  three  thousand  foot, 
was  the  brave  old  TDly  wounded  with  a  musket- 
bullet  in  the  tlugh :  he  was  carried  off  to  Ingol- 
stadt,  and  lived  some  days  after,  but  died  of  his 
wound  the  same  dav  as  the  king  had  bis  horse 
flboc  under  him  at  the  siege  of  that  town. 

We  made  no  question  of  passing  the  river 
here,  having  brought  everything  so  forward,  and 
with  SBch  extramdinary  sueoess;  but  we  should 
have  found  it  a  very  hot  piece  of  work  if  Tilly 
had  lived  one  day  longer :  and  if  I  may  give  my 
opinion  of  it,  having  seen  TiQy*s  battery  and 
breastwork,  in  the  face  of  which  we  must  have 
passed  the  river,  I  must  sav,  that  whenever  we 
had  marched,  if  TiUy  had  fallen  in  with  Ms 
Imrse  ond  foot,  pkeed  in  that  trench,  the  whole 
army  would  have  passed  as  much  in  danger  as  in 
the  tote  of  a  strong  town  in  the  storming  a  coun* 
teracarp. 

The  king,  when  he  saw  with  what  judgment 
TiUy  had  prepared  his  works,  and  what  danger 
he  himself  must  have  run,  would  often  say,  that 
day's  success  was  every  way  equal  to  the  victory 
of  Leipaic 

TiUy  being  hurt  and  carried  off,  as  if  the  soul 
of  the  army  had  been  lost,  they  began  to  draw 
off.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  took  horse  and  rode 
away,  as  if  he  had  fled  out  of  battle  for  his  life. 

The  other  generals,  with  a  little  more  caution 
as  weO  as  courage,  drew  off  by  degrees,  sending 
their  cannons  and  baggage  away  first,  and  leav- 
ing some  to  continue  firing  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  conceal  their  retreat  The  river  pre- 
venting any  intelligence,  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
disaster  which  bad  befiiUen  them ;  and  the  king, 
who  looked  for  blows,  having  finished  his  bridge 
and  ravelin,  ordered  to  run  a  line  with  palisadocs 
to  take  in  more  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  cover  the  first  troops  he  should  send  over. 
This  being  finished  the  same  night,  the  khig 
sends  over  a  party  of  his  guards  to  relieve  the 
men  who  were  in  the  ravelin,  and  commanded 


six  hundred  musketeers  to  man  the  new  line  out 
of  the  Scotch  brigade. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  small  party  of  Scots, 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Forbes,  of  my  Lord 
Rea*s  regiment,  were  sent  out  to  learn  something 
of  the  enemy,  the  king  observing  they  had  not 
fired  all  night ;  and  whue  this  party  were  abroad, 
the  army  stood  in  battalia ;  and  my  old  friend 
Sir  John  Hepburn,  whom,  of  all  men,  the  king 
most  depended  upon  for  any  desperate  service, 
was  ordered  to  pass  the  bridge  with  his  brigade, 
and  to  draw  up  without  the  line,  wiUi  command 
to  advance  as  he  found  the  horse  who  were  to 
second  him  come  over 

Sir  John,  being  passed  without  the  trench, 
meets  Captain  Forbes  with  some  prisoners,  and 
the  good  news  of  the  enemy's  retreat :  he  sends 
him  directly  to  the  king,  who  was  by  this  time 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  In  fhll  battaUa,  ready  to 
follow  his  vanguard,  expecting  a  hot  day's  woriL 
of  it 

Sir  .John  sends  messenger  aiter  messenger  to 
the  king,  entreating  him  to  give  him  orders  to 
advance,  but  the  king  would  not  suffer  him,  for 
he  was  ever  upon  his  guard,  and  would  not  ven- 
ture a  surprise ;  so  the  army  continued  on  this 
side  the  Lech  all  day  and  the  next  uight 

In  the  morning  the  king  sent  for  me,  and  or- 
dered me  to  draw  out  three  hundred  horse,  and 
a  oolonel  with  six  hundred  horse,  and  another 
with  eight  hundred  dragoons,  and  ordered  us  to 
enter  the  wood  by  three  ways,  but  so  as  to  be 
fd>le  to  retteve  one  another;  and  then  ordered 
Sir  John  Hepburn  with  Ms  brigade  to  advanee 
to  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  secure  our  retreat ; 
and  at  the  same  time  commanded  another  bri* 
gade  of  foot  to  pass  the  bridge,  if  necessary,  to 
second  Sir  John  Hepburn;  ao  warily  did  tUs 
prudent  general  proceed. 

We  advanced  wRh  our  horse  into  the  Bavarian 
camp,  which  we  found  ibraaken.  "Ihe  phmder 
of  it  was  inconsiderable ;  for  the  exceeding  cau- 
tion the  king  had  used  gave  them  time  to  carry  off 
aU  their  baggage.  We  followed  them  three  or 
ibur  mUes,  and  returned  to  our  camp. 

I  confess  I  was  most  diverted  that  day  with 
viewing  the  works  which  Tilly  had  oast  up,  and 
must  own  again,  that  had  he  not  been  taken  off, 
we  had  met  with  as  desperate  a  piece  of  work  as 
ever  was  attempted.  The  next  day  the  rest  of 
the  cavalry  came  up  to  us,  commanded  by  Ous- 
tavus  Home,  and  the  king  and  the  whole  army 
foilowed :  we  advanced  through  the  heart  of  Ba- 
varia, took  Rain  at  the  first  summons,  and  seve- 
ral other  small  towns,  and  sat  down  before 
Augsburg. 

Augsburg,  though  a  protestant  city,  had  a 
popish  Bavarian  garrison  in  it  of  above  five 
thousand  mon,  commanded  by  a  Fugger,  a  great 
family  in  Bavaria.  The  governor  had  posted 
several  little  parties  r\B  outscouts,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  firom  tiie 
town.  The  king,  at  his  coming  up  to  this  town, 
sends  me  with  my  little  troop  and  three  compa- 
nies of  dragoons  to  beat  in  these  ont-soouts :  the 
first  party  I  discovered  was  not  above  rixteen 
men,  who  had  made  a  small  barricado  across  the 
road,  and  stood  resolutely  upon  thefr  guard.  I 
commanded  the  dragoons  to  aU^^  and  open  the 
barricado,  which,  while  they  resolutely  performedv 
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the  sixteen  men  gave  them  two  voHeys  of  their  i 
muskets*  and  throoffh  the  enclosures  made  their  j 
retreat  to  a  turnpike  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further. 

We  passed  their  first  traverse,  and  coming  up  to 
the  turnpike,  I  found  it  defended  by  two  hundred 
musketeers :  I  prepared  to  attack  them,  sending 
word  to  the  king  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  desired  some  foot  to  be  sent  me. 

My  dragoons  fell  on,  and  though  the  enemv 
made  a  very  hot  fire,  had  beat  them  from  this 
post  before  two  hundred  foot,  which  the  king 
nad  sent  me,  had  come  up.  Beinff  joined  with 
the  foot,  I  followed  the  enemy,  who  retreated, 
fighting,  till  they  came  under  the  cannon  of  a 
strong  redoubt,  where  they  drew  up ;  and  I  could 
see  another  bodv  of  foot,  of  about  three  hundred, 
johi  them  out  of  the  works. 

Upon  this  I  halted,  and  considering  I  was  in 
view  of  the  town,  and  a  great  way  from  the 
army,  I  fiiced  about,  and  began  to  march  off. 
As  we  marched  I  found  the  enemy  followed,  but 
kept  at  a  distance,  as  if  they  only  designed  to 
observe  us.  We  had  not  marched  ftur  before  I 
heard  a  volley  of  small  shot,  answered  by  two  or 
tturee  more,  which  I  presently  apprehended  to  be 
at  the  turnpike,  where  I  had  left  a  small  guard 
of  twenty-six  men  with  a  lieutenant. 

I  immediately  detached  one  hundred  dragoons 
to  relieve  my  men,  and  secure  my  retreat,  fol- 
lowing myself  as  fosi  aa  the  foot  could  march. 

The  lieutenant  sent  me  back  word  the  pott 
was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  my  mea  cut  off. 
Upon  tins  I  doubled  my  pace,  and  when  I  came 
up  1  found  it  aa  the  fieutenant  had  said;  for  the 
pmrt  was  taken,  and  defended  by  three  hundred 
musketeers  and  three  troops  of  horse.  By  this 
time  also  I  found  the  party  in  my  rear  made  up 
towards  me;  so  that  I  was  Hke  to  be  charged,  in 
a  narrow  place,  both  in  front  and  rear. 

I  saw  there  was  no  remedy  but  with  all  my 
force  to  foil  upon  that  party  before  me,  and  so  to 
break  through  before  those  from  the  town  could 
come  up  with  me:  therdbre,  commanding  my 
dragoons  to  alight,  I  ordered  them  to  fUi  on 
upon  the  foot  Their  horse  were  drawn  up  in  an 
enclosed  field  on  one  side  of  the  road,  a  great 
ditch  securing  the  other  side;  so  that  they 
thought  if  I  chai^ged  the  foot  in  ftt>nt,  they 
would  fiill  upon  my  flank,  while  those  behind 
would  charge  my  rear;  and,  indeed,  had  the 
other  come  in  time,  they  had  cut  me  off.  My 
dragoons  made  three  fldr  charges  on  their  ibot ; 
but  were  received  with  so  mudi  resolutkm,  and 
so  brisk  a  fire,  that  they  were  beaten  off,  and 
sixteen  men  killed. 

Seebg  them  so  rudely  handled,  and  the  horse 
ready  to  foil  in,  I  relieved  them  with  one  hun- 
dred musketeers,  and  they  renewed  the  attack ; 
at  ^e  same  time  with  my  troop  of  horse,  flanked 
on  both  wings  with  fift^  musketeers,  I  foced  their 
horse,  but  aid  not  offer  to  charge  them.  The 
case  grew  now  desperate,  and  the  enemy  behind 
were  just  at  my  heels  with  near  six  hundred 
men.  The  captain  who  commanded  the  musket- 
eerst  and  flanked  my  horse,  came  up  to  me,  and 
said,  '*  If  we  do  not  force  this  pass,  all  will  be 
lost :  if  you  will  draw  out  your  troop  and  twenty 
of  my  foot,  and  foU  in,  I  will  engage  to  keep  off 


the  horse  with  the  rest"  **  With  all  my  hoart»" 
said  I. 

Immediately  I  wheeled  off  my  troop,  and  a 
small  party  of  the  musketeers  ibUowed  me,  and  fdl 
in  with  the  dragoons  and  foot,  who,  aedng  the 
danger  too  as  well  as  I,  fought  like  madmen. 
The  foot  at  the  turnpike  were  not  able  to  hinder 
our  breaking  through ;  ao  we  made  our  way  out, 
kiilLig  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  into  confusion. 

But  now  I  was  in  as  great  difficulty  as  before 
how  to  fetch  off  my  brave  captain  of  foot,  for 
they  cliarged  home  upon  him :  ne  defimded  him- 
self with  extraordinary  gallantry,  having  the  be^ 
nefit  of  a  piece  of  a  hedge  to  cover  him ;  but  he 
lost  half  his  men,  and  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
being  defeated,  when  the  king,  informed  by  a 
soldier  that  escaped  fix>m  the  turnpike^  one  of 
twenty-six,  had  sent  il jparW  of  six  huntbed  dr^ 
goons  to  bring  me  oflr  s  these  came  upon  the 
spur,  and  joiMd  with  me  just  as  I  had  broke 
through  the  turnpike.  The  enemy^  foot  rallied 
behind  their  horse,  and  by  this  thne  their  other 
party  was  come  in;  but,  seeing  oar  rdieC  they 
drew  off  together 

I  lost  above  one  hundred  menin  these  skirmishes, 
and  killed  of  the  enemy  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  We  secured  the  turnpike^  and  placed 
a  company  of  foot  there  with  one  hundred  dra- 
ffoons,  and  came  back  well  beaten  to  the  army, 
llie  king,  to  prevent  such  uncertain  skirmishes, 
advanced  the  next  day  in  view  of  the  town,  and, 
according  to  hia  custom,  sits  down  with  his  whole 
army  within  cannon-shot  of  their  walls. 

The  king  won  this  great  city  by  force  of  words, 
for  by  two  or  three  messages  and  letters  to  and 
firom  the  dtiaens  the  town  was  gained,  the  garri. 
son  not  daring  to  defend  them  against  their  wills. 
Hta  mijesty  made  hia  public  entrance  into  the 
city  on  tlie  14th  of  AprU,  and,  receiving  the  com- 
pUmenta  of  the  oitisens,  advanced  immediately 
to  Ingolstadt,  which  ia  aocounted,  and  really  is, 
the  strongest  town  in  all  those  paita. 

There  was  a  very  strong  garrison  in  it,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  lay  intrenched  with  his 
army  under  the  walls  of  it,  on  the  other  sMe  of 
the  river.  The  king,  who  never  loved  long 
sieges,  havinv  reviewed  the  town,  and  broqgfat 
his  army  witnin  musket-shot  of  it,  cidied  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  where  it  was  the  king^  opinion,  in 
short,  that  the  town  would  cost  liim  more  dian 
it  was  worth,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  raise 
^e  siege. 

Here  the  king,  going  to  view  the  town,  had 
his  horse  shot  with  a  cannon-hullet  from  the 
works,  which  tumbled  the  king  and  his  horse 
over  each  other,  thai  every  body  thooght  lie  had 
been  kiUed,  but  he  received  no  tmrt  at  aQ :  that 
very  minute,  as  near  as  could  be  learned.  General 
Tilly  died  hi  the  town  of  the  shot  he  rooeivad  on 
the  bank  of  the  Lech. 

T  was  not  hi  the  cianp  when  the  king  was 
hurt ;  for  the  king  had  sent  almost  sJl  the  horse 
and  dragoons,  under  Gustavus  Home,  to  feoe 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  camp,  and  after  tliat  to 
plunder  the  country,  which  truly  was  a  work  the 
soldiers  v^ere  glad  of,  for  it  was  very  seldom 
they  bad  that  liberty  given  them,  and  they  made 
very  good  use  of  it  when  it  was,  for  tiie  ooontiy 
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of  Bavaria  was  rich  and  plentiful*  having  Men  no 
enemy  before  during  the  whole  war. 
The  army  having  left  the  liege  of  Inf^lttadt, 

Sirooeeds  to  take  in  the  rest  of  BavaniL  Sir 
ohn  Hepburn,  with  three  brkadat  of  foot,  and 
GustavuB  Home,  with  three  tnou«and  hone  and 
dragoons,  went  to  the  Landahut,  and  took  it  the 
aame  day.  The  garrison  waa  aD  horae,  and  gave 
D8  several  camisadoes  at  our  approadi,  in  one  of 
which  I  lost  two  of  my  troops ;  out  when  we  had 
beat  them  into  doae  quartera  they  preaently  ci^ 
pitalated. 

The  general  got  a  large  *aum  of  money  of  the 
town,  bMides  a  great  manv  presents  to  the  offt- 
oers;  and  from  thence  the  King  went  on  to 
Munich,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  court  Some  of 
the  general  officers  would  fidn  have  had  the 
plundering  of  the  duke*s  palace ;  but  the  king 
was  too  generous—the  city  paid  him  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  the  duke*s  magazine 
was  there  aeized,  in  which  were  one  hundred  and 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  small  arms  for  above 
twen^  thousand  men. 

The  great  chamber  of  the  duke's  rarities  waa 
preserved,  by  the  king's  special  order,  with  a 
great  deal  of  care.  I  expected  to  have  staid  here 
some  time,  and  to  have  taken  verv  exact  account 
of  this  curious  laboratory ;  but  being  commanded 
away,  1  had  no  time,  and  the  fiite  of  the  war 
never  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  it  again. 

The  Imperialists,  under  the  command  of  Con^ 
missary  Osta,  had  besieged  Bibrach,  an  Imperial 
city  not  very  well  fortified ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
behig  under  the  Swedi^  protection,  defended 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  but  were  fai 
great  danger,  and  sent  several  expresses  to  the 
king  for  help. 

The  king  Immediately  detaches  a  strong  body 
of  horse  and  foot  to  reneve  Bfbiach,  and  would 
be  the  commander  himaelf— I  marched  among 
the  horae— but  the  imperlaUsCs  sanred  na  the 
labour ;  for  the  newa  of  the  kisig  oominff  fMglit- 
ened  away  Osta,  that  he  left  Bibradi  and  himOy 
looked  beMad  him  tiO  hegotvpto  the  Bodanaee, 
on  tiie  confinea  of  Swilsenand. 

At  our  letora  from  thia  expedition  the  king 
had  the  f^rst  news  of  Wallenstein's  approach, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Count  TlUy,  being  declared 
gencraUasimo  of  the  Emperor^s  forces,  md  played 
the  tyrant  in  Bohemia,  and  was  now  advancing 
with  sixty  thooaand  men,  aa  they  reported,  to 
idieve  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.    (Abtea) 

The  King,  therefoie,  in  order  to  be  in  a  situa. 
tion  to  receive  this  great  ffeneral,  raadves  to 
quit  Bavaria,  and  to  expect  Um  on  the  frontiers 
of  Franoonia;  and  beeanae  he  knew  the  Nuien^ 
burgers,  for  their  khidness  to  him,  would  be  their 
tet  saerillcei  he  raaolvad  to  defend  that  city 
againat  hfan,  whatever  it  eeet 

Neverthelesa  he  did  not  leave  Bavaria  without 
a  defences  but,  on  the  one  hand,  h*  left  Sir 
John  Bannier  with  ten  thouaand  men  about 
Augibuig;  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  with 
an<^er  uke  army  about  Uhne  and  Meininffen, 
with  orders  so  to  direct  their  march  aa  that  uiey 
might  join  him  upon  any  occasion  in  a  few  day^ 
We  encamped  about  Nuremburg  the  middle  of 
June.  The  army,  after  so  many  detachments, 
waa  not  above  nineteen  thousand  men.  The 
Imperial  army,  joined  with  the  Bavarian,  were 


not  so  nnmerons  aa  waa  reported,  but  were  really 
sixW  thousand  men. 

'nie  king,  not  strong  enough  to  fight  yet  (aa 
he  used  to  sayX  waa  strong  enough  not  to  be 
forced  to  fight,  formed  hb  camp  so  under  the 
cannon  of  Nuremburg,  that  there  was  no  besieg- 
hig  the  town,  but  wey  must  besim  him  too ; 
and  he  fortified  faia  camp  In  so  formidable  a  man^ 
ner,  that  Wallenatebi  never  durst  attack  him. 

On  the  dOth  of  June  Wallenstein's  troops  ap- 
peared, and  on  the  Mb  of  July  encamped  dose 
by  the  king,  and  posted  themselves  not  on  the 
Bavarian  2de,  but  between  the  king  and  his  own 
fneadB  of  Schwaben  and  Frankendal,  in  order  to 
intercept  bia  provisions,  and,  as  they  thought,  to 
starve  nim  out  of  hia  camp.    (iVbfo  9.) 

Here  they  lay  to  see  who  could  subsist  longest 
The  king  was  strong  in  horse,  for  we  had  full 
eight  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  in  the  army, 
and  thia  gave  ua  great  advantage  in  the  several 
skirmishes  wo  had  with  the  enemy.  They  had 
poaaession  of  the  whole  country,  and  had  taken 
effectual  care  to  ftimish  their  army  with  previa 
aiona :  they  placed  their  guards  in  such  excellent 
order  to  seeore  dieir  convoys,  that  their  waggons 
went  from  atage  to  stage  as  quiet  as  in  time  of 
peace,  and  were  relievea  every  five  miles  by  par* 
ties  eonstantlv  posted  on  the  road. 

And  thua  tne  Imperial  graeral  sat  downbv  us, 
not  doubting  but  he  ahould  force  the  king  either 
to  fight  hia  way  through  on  very  disadvantageous 
terms,  or  to  rise  for  want  of  provisions,  and  leave 
the  eity  of  Nuremburg  a  prey  to  his  army ;  for 
he  had  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  to 
make  it  a  aeoond  Magdeburg. 

But  the  kingt  who  waa  not  to  be  easily  de- 
oeived.  had  conntermined  all  Wallenstein's  de- 
signs :  he  had  passed  his  honour  to  the  Nurem- 
buigera  that  he  would  not  leave  them,  and  they 
had  undertaken  to  victual  his  army,  and  secure 
him  from  want,  which  they  did  so  effectually 
that  he  had  no  oocaaion  to  expose  his  troops  to 
any  haxard  or  fatigues  for  convoys  or  forage  on 
anyaooount  whatever. 

The  city  of  Nurembuig  is  a  very  rich  and  po- 
pulous city ;  and  the  king,  being  very  sensible  of 
their  danger,  had  given  his  word  for  their  defence : 
and  when  they,  being  terrified  at  the  threats  of 
the  fanperiaists,  sent  their  deputies  to  beseedi 
the  kinff  to  take  care  of  them,  he  sent  them  word 
he  wouM,  and  be  besieged  with  them.  They,  on 
the  other  band,  laid  in  such  stores  of  all  iorts  of 
provision,  both  for  man  and  horso,  that  bad  Wal- 
fenstein  lain  before  it  six  months  longer,  there 
would  have  been  no  scarcity.  Every  private 
house  was  a  magasioe :  the  camp  was  plentiiiilly 
supplied  with  aU  manner  of  nrovisions,  and  the 
market  always  fiil^  and  as  caeap  aa  in  timea  of 
peace. 

The  magistrates  were  so  carefol,  and  preserved 
so  excellent  an  order  in  the  disposal  of  all  sorts 
of  provision,  that  no  engrossing  of  com  could  be 
practised,  for  the  prices  were  every  day  directed 
at  the  town-house ;  and  if  any  man  offered  to 
demand  more  money  for  com  than  the  stated 
price,  he  could  not  sell,  because  at  the  town 
storehouse  you  might  buy  cheaper 

Here  are  two  instances  of  good  and  bad  con- 
duct:—The  dty  of  Magdeburg  had  been  en- 
treated by  the  king  to  settle  i^mds,  and  riuae 
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money  for  their  provision  and  security,  and  to 
have  a  suCEUsient  garrison  to  defend  them ;  hot 
they  made  difficiSties  either  to  raise  men  for 
themselves,  or  to  admit  the  lung's  troops  to  assist 
them,  for  fear  of  the  charge  of  maintaining  them ; 
and  thb  was  the  cause  of  the  city's  ruin. 

The  dty  of  Niiremburg  opened  their  arms  to 
receive  the  assistance  proffered  by  the  Swedes. 
and  their  purses  to  defend  their  town  and  com* 
mon  cause ;  and  this  was  the  saving  them  abso- 
lutely from  destruction.  The  rich  burghers  and 
magistrates  kept  open  houses,  where  the  officers 
of  the  army  were  always  welcome;  and  the 
oouncfl  of  the  dty  took  such  care  of  the  poor, 
that  there  was  no  complaining,  nor  any  disorders 
in  the  whole  city. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  it  cost  the  city  a  great 
deal  of  money ;  but  I  never  saw  a  public  charge 
borne  with  so  much  cheerftihtess,  nor  managed 
with  so  much  prudence  and  conduct,  in  my  hfe. 
The  city  fed  about  fifty  thousand  every  day,  in- 
cluding their  own  poor,  besides  themselves ;  and 
yet  the  king  had  lain  thus  three  months,  and 
finding  his  armies  longer  in  coming  up  than  he 
expected,  asked  the  borgrave  how  thdr  maga- 
zines held  out.  He  answered,  they  desired  his 
mijesty  not  to  hasten  things  for  them,  for  they 
could  maintain  themselves  and  him  twelve  montfaa 
longer,  if  there  was  occasion.  This  plenty  kept 
both  the  army  and  city  to  good  health,  as  well  as 
in  good  heart ;  whereas  nothing  was  to  be  had 
of  us  but  blows;  for  we  fetched  nothing  from 
without  our  works,  nor  had  any  bu^ess  without 
the  line  but  to  interrupt  the  enemy. 

The  manner  of  the  king's  encampment  de- 
serves a  particular  attention.  He  was  a  com- 
plete  surveyor,  and  a  master  in  fortification,  not 
to  be  outdone  by  any.  He  had  posted  his  army 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  drawn  lines  round 
the  whole  circumference,  so  that  he  begirt  the 
whole  city  wHh  his  army :  his  woiks  were  large, 
the  ditch  deep,  flanked  with  innumerable  bastions, 
ravelins,  hornworks,  forts,  redoubts,  batteries, 
and  pallisadoes,  the  incessant  work  of  eight 
thousand  men  for  about  fourteen  days. 

Besides  that,  the  king  was  adding  something 
or  other  to  it  every  day ;  and  the- very  posture  of 
his  camp  was  enough  to  tell  a  larger  army  than 
Wallenstein's  that  he  was  not  to  be  assault^  in 
his  trenches. 

The  king's  design  appeared  chiefly  to  be  the 
preservation  of  the  city ;  but  that  was  not  all — 
he  had  three  armies  acting  abroad  in  three  several 
places,  namely,  Gnstavus  Home  was  on  tiie 
Mosel;  the  chancellor  Oxenstem  about  Ments, 
Cologne,  and  the  Rhine;  Duke  William  and 
Duke  Bernard,  together  with  General  Bamuer, 
in  Bavaria ;  and  tbough  he  designed  they  should 
all  join  him,  and  had  written  to  them  to  that  pur- 
pose, yet  he  did  not  hasten  them,  knowing  that 
while  he  kept  the  main  army  at  bay  about  Nu- 
remburg  they  would,  without  opposition,  reduce 
those  several  countries  they  were  acting  In  to  his 
power. 

This  occasioned  his  lying  longer  in  the  camp 
at  Nureroburg  than  he  would  have  done,  and  also 
his  giving  the  Imperialists  so  many  alarms  by 
his  strong  parties  of  horse,  of  which  he  was  well 
provided,  Uiat  they  might  not  be  able  to  make 
any  considerable  detachments  for  the  relief  of 


their  friends ;  and  here  he  showed  his  mastership 
in  the  war,  for  by  this  means  his  conquests 
went  on  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  abroad 
hhnself. 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  two 
such  armies  should  lie  long  so  near  without  some 
action.  The  Imperial  army,  being  masters  of  the 
field,  laid  the  country  for  altout  twenty  rnile^ 
round  Nuremburg  in  a  manner  desolate :  what 
the  inhabitants  could  carr}'  away  had  been  l>efore 
secured  In  such  strong  towos  as  had  garrisons  to 
protect  them,  and  what  was  left  the  hungry  Cra. 
bats  devoured,  or  set  on  fire ;  but  sometimes  they 
were  met  with  by  our  men,  who  often  paid  them 
home  for  It. 

There  had  passed  several  rencounters  between 
our  parties  and  theirs ;  and,  as  it  falls  out  in  such 
cases,  sometimes  one  side,  sometimes  the  other  ' 
got  the  better ;  but  I  have  observed  there  never 
was  any  party  sent  out  by  the  king's  special  ap- 
pointment but  always  came  home  with  vict4>ry. 

The  first  considerable  attempt,  as  I  remember, 
was  made  on  a  convoy  of  ammunition.  The  party 
sent  out  was  commanded  by  a  Saxon  colonel,  and 
consisted  of  a  thousand  horse  and  five  hundred 
dragoons,  who  burnt  above  six  hundred  waggons 
loaded  with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  army, 
besides  taking  about  two  thousand  muskets,  which 
they  brought  back  to  the  army. 

The  latter  end  of  July  the  king  received  ad- 
vice  that  the  Imperialists  had  formed  a  magazine 
for  provisions  at  a  town  called  Preynstat,  twenty 
miles  from  Nuremburg.  Hither  all  the  booty 
and  contributions  raised  in  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
and  parts  adjacent,  were  brought  and  laid  up  in 
a  place  of  security,  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  men 
being  placed  to  defend  it ;  and  when  a  quantity 
of  provisions  was  got  together,  convoys  were  an. 
pointed  to  fetch  it  otL 

The  king  resolved,  if  possible,  to  take  or  de- 
stroy  this  magasine ;  and  sendfaig  for  Colonel 
Dubolt,  a  Swede,  a  man  of  extraordinarv  con- 
duot,  he  teUs  him  bis  design,  and  also  that  he 
must  be  the  instrument  to  pot  it  in  execotion, 
and  ordered  him  to  take  what  forces  he  thought 
convenient. 

The  colonel,  who  well  knew  the  town,  and  the 
country  about  it,  told  his  majesty  he  would  at- 
tempt it  with  all  bis  heart;  but  he  was  afraid  it 
would  require  some  foot  to  make  the  attack. 

**  We  cannot  stay  for  them,"  says  the  king; 
"  you  must  then  take  some  dragoona  with  you  ;* 
and  immediately  the  king  called  for  me. 

I  was  just  going  up  the  stairs  as  the  king^  page 
was  coming  out  to  inquire  for  me ;  so  I  went  Im- 
mediately  to  the  king. 

"  Here  U  a  pieoe  of  hot  work  for  yon,"  sav/hts 
majesty;  "Dubalt  wiU  teD  It yot^^-go togethco- 
and  contrive  it" 

We  fanmediately  withdrew;  ond  when  ^e 
colonei  had  acquainted  me  with  the  discourse 
which  had  passed  between  the  kmg  and  himself 
I  replied  I  thought  dragoons  might  do  as  well ; 
so  we  agreed  to  take  sixteen  hundred  horse  and 
four  hundred  dragoons. 

The  king,  impatient  in  hfs  dengn,  come  into 
the  room  to  us  to  know  what  we  had  resolved 
on,  approved  our  measures,  gave  us  orders  Im- 
mediately, and,  turning  to  me^  oays,  '*  Tou  shall 
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i    command  the  dragoons,  but  Dobalt  mnit  be 
!    general  in  this  case,  for  he  knows  the  country.** 

«  Your  majesty/'  said  I,  **  shall  be  always  served 

!    by  me  in  any  figure  you  please.**    The  king 

wbhed  us  good  speed,  and  hurried  us  away  the 

same  afternoon,  in  order  to  get  to  the  plaise  in 

tinio. 

We  could  march  but  dowly  because  of  the 
carriages  we  bad  with  us,  and  came  to  Freynstat 
ubout  one  o'clock  in  the  night  perfectly  uodis> 
;  covered  The  guards  were  so  negligent,  that  we 
I  came  to  the  very  port  before  they  hisd  notice  of 
us ;  and  a  sergeant,  with  twelve  dragoons,  thrust 
in  upon  tiie  out-sentinels,  and  killed  them  with- 
out noise. 

Tmmeduitely  ladders  were  placed  to  the  half- 
moon  which  defended  the  gate,  which  the  dra- 
f;ooo8  mounted  and  carrid  in  a  trice,  about 
twenty-eight  men  being  cut  in  pieces  within.  As 
soon  as  the  ravelin  was  taken  they  burst  open  the 
gate,  at  which  I  entered  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred dragoons,  and  sdzed  the  drawbridge.  By 
this  time  the  town  was  in  alarm,  and  the  drums 
beat  to  arms,  but  it  was  too  late ;  lor,  by  the 
help  of  a  petard,  we  broke  open  the  gate,  and 
entered  the  town. 

The  garrison  made  an  obstinate  resistance  for 
about  half  an  hour;  but  our  men  being  all  in, 
and  three  troops  of  lu>rse  dismounted  coming  to 
our  assistance  with  their  carbines,  the  town  was 
entirely  mastered  by  three  o'clock,  and  guards  set 
to  prevent  anybody  running  to  give  notice  to  the 
enemy. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  of  the  garrison 
killed,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  The  town 
being  thus  secured,  the  gates  were  opened,  and 
Colonel  Dubalt  came  in  with  the  horse. 

The  guards  being  set,  we  entered  the  magazine, 
where  we  found  an  incredible  quantity  of  ul  sorts 
of  provisions.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  bread,  fl%ht  thousand  sacks  of  meal,  fbur 
thousand  sacks  dTotfa,  and  of  other  provisions  in 
proportion. 

We  caused  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  loaded  to 
be  brought  away  fai  such  waggons  and  carriages 
as  we  finrnd,  and  set  the  rest  on  fire,  town  and 
alL  We  staid  by  it  till  we  saw  it  past  a  pos- 
sibility  of  being  saved,  and  then  draw  off  with 
eight  hundred  waggons  which  we  ftiund  in  the 
place,  most  of  which  we  loaded  with  bread,  meal, 
and  oats. 

While  we  wen  doing  this,  we  sent  a  party  of 
dragoons  into  the  flelcb,  who  met  us  again  as  we 
came  out  with  about  a  thousand  head  of  UadL 
cattle,  besides  sheep. 

Our  next  care  was  to  bring  this  booty  home 
without  meeting  with  the  enemy ;  to  secure 
which  Colonel  Dubalt  Immediately  di^Mtched  an 
exiwesB  to  the  king  to  let  him  know  of  our  suc- 
cess, and  to  desire  a  detadiment  might  be  made 
to  secure  our  retreat,  befaig  chaiged  with  so  much 
plunder. 

And  it  is  well  the  oolonel  did  so ;  for  though 
we  had  used  all  the  dUleence  possible  to  prevent 
any  notice,  vet  somebody  had  canied  the  news  to 
the  imperial  army;  and  their  general,  upon  this, 
detaches  M^jor-general  Sparr  with  a  boay  of  six 
thousand  men  to  cut  off  our  retreat 

The  khig,  who  had  notice  of  this  detaehssent, 
marches  out  in  person  with  three  thousand  mcD 


to  wait  upon  General  Sparr.  All  this  was  the 
account  of  one  day.  The  king  met  General  Sparr 
at  the  moisent  when  his  troops  were  divided,  fell 
upon  tham,  rented  one  part  of  them,  and  the  rest 
in  a  few  hours  after;  killed  them  one  thousand 
men,  and  took  Genenl  Sparr  prisoner. 

In  the  interval  of  this  action  we  came  safe  to 
the  eanp  with  our  booty,  which  was  very  con. 
siderahle,  and  would  have  supplied  our  whole 
army  Ibr  a  month.  Thus  we  feasted  at  the  ene- 
my's cost,  and  beat  them  into  the  baigain. 

The  king  gave  all  the  live  cattle  to  the  Nu- 
renbufgersi  who,  though  they  had  really  no  want 
of  provisions,  yet  fresh  meat  was  not  so  plentful 
as  such  provisioiis,  which  were  stored  up  in  vessels 
and  laid  by. 

After  this  sUmish  we  had  the  country  more  at 
command  than  before,  and  daily  fetchaa  in  fresh 
provisioiis  and  forage  from  the  fields. 

Tlie  two  armies  had  now  lain  a  lonr  time  in 
sight  of  one  another,  and  daily  sklmSibes  had 
CMisiderably  weakened  them ;  and  the  king,  be* 
gfaming  to  be  impatient,  hastened  the  advance- 
ment of  his  friends  to  join  him,  in  which  they 
were  not  backward ;  but  having  drawn  together 
their  forces  from  several  parts,  and  all  joined  the 
Chancellor  Onciisteni,  news  came  the  15th  of 
August  that  they  were  in  ftiU  march  to  join  us ; 
and  being  oQine  to  a  small  town  called  Bruck,  the 
king  went  out  of  the  camp  with  about  one  thou- 
sand horse  to  view  them. 

1  went  ahMg  with  the  horse,  and  the  21st  of 
August  saw  the  review  of  all  the  armies  together, 
whfeh  were  thirty  thousand  men,  in  extraordi- 
nary equipage,  old  soldiers,  and  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  greatest  conduct  and  experience  in 
the  worU.  There  was  the  rich  Chancellor  of 
Sweden,  who 'commanded  as  general ;  Gustavos 
Home  and  John  Bannier,  both  Swedes,  and  old 
gencrsb;  Duke  William  and  Duke  Bernard  of 
Wetanar,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the 
Falirfine  of  Bbkenfelft,  and  abundance  of  princes 
^ftd  folds  of  the  empire. 

The  armies  being  joined,  the  king,  who  was 
now  a  match  lor  Wallenstein,  quits  his  camp,  and 
draws  up  in  baittalia  before  the  Imperial  trenches ; 
but  the  scene  was  change<i^ Wallenstein  was  no 
more  able  to  fight  now  than  the  king  was  before ; 
but  keeping  within  hb  trenches,  stood  upon  his 
guard.  The  king,  coming  up  close  to  his  works, 
plants  batteries,  and  caanoniided  him  in  his  very 
camp. 

The  Imperialists,  finding  the  kmg  press  upon 
them,  retraaled  into  a  woody  counter  about  three 
leagues,  and  taUng  possession  of  an  old  ruined 
castle,  posted  their  army  behind  it 

This  old  castle  theyfortified,and  phused  a  very 
strong  ffuard  there.  The  king  having  viewed  the 
place,  uwugh  It  was  a  very  strong  post,  resolved 
to  attack  it  with  the  whole  right  wmg.  The 
attack  was  made  with  a  great  dmi  of  order  and 
resolution,  the  king  leading  the  first  party  on  with 
sword  in  hand,  and  the  fight  was  maintained  with 
the  utmost  gallantry  and  obstinacy  aU  the  day 
and  the  mni  night  too,  for  the  cannon  and  mus- 
ket  never  gave  over  until  the  moniing ;  but  the 
ImperiaUsts  having  the  advantege  of  the  hill,  o* 
their  woriu  and  batteries,  and  being  continually 
retteved,  and  the  Swedes  naked,  without  cannon 
or  works,  the  post  was  maintained ; .  and  the  king. 
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§ndknf  it  would  ooft  him  toovraeh  blood,  drew 
olTin  themoniiiig. 

This  wu  the  fiunons  fight  at  AltaQberg,  where 
the  Imperialist  boasted  to  have  shown  the  worid 
the  King  ef  Sweden  was  not  Invineihle.  They 
eall  It  tiie  vletory  at  Alteabeig;  ft  is  tnie  the 
IdQg&iled  in  his  attempt  of  caiTyinff  their  wwfcs; 
but  there  was  so  little  oTa  victory  tt  ft,  that  the 
Imperial  general  thoaght  fit  not  to  venture  a 
second  attack,  hot  to  draw  off  their  anny  as  soon 
as  they  could  to  a  safer  <|aarter. 

I  had  no  share  in  tiiis  battle,  very  isw  of  the 
horse  heitog  in  the  notion;  hot  my  eompanien, 
who  was  always  among  the  Bootch  volnntecti, 
was  womided  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 
Thev  used  him  very  civilly ;  and  the  king  and 
Wallensteln  straiafaiff  eeorteeies  with  one  another, 
the  king  released  Mijor>Oeneral  8parr  without 
ransom,  and  the  Imperial  general  sent  heme 
Colonel  Tortensen,  a  Swede,  and  afacteen  volni- 
teer  gentlemen  who  were  taken  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  among  whom  my  captain  was  one. 

The  king  layfonrteta  days  faefaig  the  imperial 
anny,  and  oatnff  all  the  stratagems  posnble  to 
bring  them  to  a  battle,  bnt  to  no  purpose ;  daring 
whidi  time  we  had  parties  oonoanally  ont,  and 
rtrr  often  skirmishes  with  Die  enemy. 

1  had  a  command  of  one  of  theee  partloa  in  an 
adventmre  wherehi  I  got  no  booty*  nor  mnoh 
hononr.  The  king  bad  received  adviee  ef  a 
convoy  of  provisions  whldi  was  to  eoBBo  to  tiw 
enemT*s  camp  from  the  Upper  Psiatlnato,  and 
intending  to  snrprise  them,  ke  eommanded  ns  to 
wavtov  them  with  twelve  hundred  hone  and 
eight  hundred  dragoons.  I  had  eaaet  direetkma 
liven  me  of  the  way  they  were  to  oosae,  and  peat- 
tnff  my  horse  in  a  village  a  little  oat  of  the  road, 
I  lay  with  my  dragoons  in  a  weed  by  whioh  tlwy 
were  to  pass  by  break  of  day. 

The  enemy  appeared  with  their  convov,  snd 
behig  verv  wary,  their  ootscouts  discovered  ns  la 
wood,  and  fired  upon  the  eentlnel  I  had  poatedte 
a  tree  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood.  Ftoangnuj^ 
self  discovered,  I  wodM  have  retsealed  to  Che 
village  where  my  horse  were  posted,  but  fai  a 
moment  the  wood  was  sUited  with  the  enemy^ 
hone,  and  a  thousand  muiketeers  advaaeKl  to 
beat  me  oat. 

In  tms  oDiemma  I  sent  away  three  aaaasengen 
one  after  another  for  the  horse,  who  were  within 
two  mfles  of  me,  to  advance  to  asy  relief;  but 
an  my  messengen  fell  Into  the  enemy's  handa. 
Pour  hundred  of  my  dmgoona  on  f»ot,  whom  I 
had  placed  at  a  Htde  distance  before  nm,  ntoed  to 
thefa' work,  and  beat  off  two  ehargeaef  the  ene- 
my's foot,  with  some  loas  on  both  sidesi  Meaiw 
time  two  hundred  of  my  nwu  iieed  siiout,  and, 
roshlDg  out  of  the  wood,  broke  thnntgh  a  party 
of  the  enemyli  horve  who  stood  to  watch  our 
coming  out. 

I  confess  I  was  eseeedfaigly  aur prised  at  it, 
thhikingtho  fUfows  had  dene  it  to  make  their 
escq>e,  or  else  were  gone  ever  to  the  enemy;  and 
my  men  were  so  discouraged  at  It,  that  they  b»- 
gan  to  look  about  which  way  to  run  Isr  aafity, 
and  were  last  upon  the  point  of  disbanding  to 
shift  for  themselves,  when  one  of  the  raplains 
called  to  me  aloud  to  beat  a  parley  and  treat  I 
made  no  answer,  as  If  I  had  not  heard  Un^  and 
hnmwMatriy  gave  the  wordJwp  ai  the  riaplikis  to 


come  together.  The  consultation  was  but  short, 
for  the  musketeen  were  advancing  to  a  third 
charge  with  numben  which  we  were  not  likel/ 
to  deal  with. 

In  short,  we  resolved  to  beat  a  parley,  and  de- 
asand  quarter,  for  that  was  all  we  could  expect ; 
when  on  a  sudden  the  body  of  horse  I  had  posted 
in  the  village^  being  directed  by  the  noise,  bad 
advanoad  to  relieve  me,  if  tLey  saw  occasioo,  and 
had  met  the  two  hundired  dragoons,  who  guided 
them  directly  to  the  spot  where  they  had  broke 
through,  ana  all  togetner  fell  upon  the  horse  of 
the  enemy  who  were  posted  on  that  side,  and, 
mastering  them  before  they  could  be  relieved,  cut 
them  all  to  pieces  and  brought  me  otT. 

Under  the  shelter  of  this  party  we  made  good 
our  retreat  to  the  village,  but  we  lost  above  three 
hundred  men,  and  were  glad  to  make  off  from 
the  village  too,  for  the  enemy  were  very  much 
too  strong  for  us. 

Retummg  thence  towards  the  camp,  we  met 
with  two  hundred  Crabats  who  had  been  upon 
the  plundering  account :  we  made  ourselves  some 
amends  upon  them  for  our  former  loss,  for  we 
showed  them  no  mercy;  but  our  mitfortunes 
were  not  ended,  for  we  had  just  dispatched  thosf 
Crabats  when  we  foil  in  with  three  thousancx 
Imperial  horse,  who,  on  the  expectation  of  the 
aforesaid  convoy,  were  sent  out  to  secure  them. 

All  I  could  do  could  not  penuade  my  men  to 
stand  their  ground  against  this  party ;  ao  that, 
finding  they  would  nin  away  In  connision,  I  agreed 


to  make  off,  and,  facing  to  the  right,  we  went 
over  a  laiye  eonsmon  at  full  trot,  till  at  last  foar, 
which  always  increases  in  a  flight,  brought  us  to 
a  nUopk  with  the  enemy  at  our  heels. 

1  must  confess  I  was  never  to  mortified  in  my 
llfo— 4t  was  to  no  purpose  to  turn— no  man  would 
stand  by  ns— .we  ran  for  life^and  a  great  many 
were  left  by  the  way,  who  were  either  wounded 
bjr  the  enais^'s  shot,  or  else  could  not  keep  pace 
anthuL 

At  last,  having  got  over  the  common,  which 
was  near  two  n^es,  we  came  to  a  lane :  one  of 
our  captains,  a  Saxon,  and  a  gentleman  of  good 
fortune,  alighted  at  the  entrance  of  the  lane,  and 
with  a  bold  heart  foced  about,  shot  his  own  horse, 
and  called  his  men  to  stand  by  him  and  defend 
the  lane.  Some  of  his  men  halted,  and  we  rallied 
about  six  hundred  men,  which  we  posted  as  wdl 
as  we  oould  to  defend  the  pass,  but  the  enemy 
charged  us  with  great  fury. 

The  Saxon  gentleman,  after  defending  himself 
with  eaoeeding  gallantry,  and  refusing  quarter, 
was  killed  upon  the  q>ot  A  German  dragoon, 
as  I  thought  him,  gave  me  a  rude  blow  w^  the 
stock  of  ilia  piece  on  the  side  of  my  head,  and  was 
just  gomg  to  repeat  it,  when  one  of  my  mei^  shot 
nia  deaiL  I  was  so  stunned  with  the  blow  that 
I  knew  nothing ;  but,  recovering,  I  found  myself 
in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  enemy's  officer^  who 
offered  me  quarter,  which  I  accepted,  and  indeed, 
to  give  them  their  due,  they  us^  me  very  dviOy. 

Thus  this  whole  party  was  defeated,  and  not 
above  five  hundred  men  got  safe  to  the  army, 
nor  would  half  the  number  have  escaped  had  not 
the  Saxon  captain  made  so  bold  a  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  lane. 

Several  other  parties  of  the  king's  army  i^ 
vei^Eed  our  quarrd,  and  paid  them  home  for  it; 
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but  f  had  a  particular  loss  in  this  defeat,  that  J 
never  saw  the  King  of  Sweden  alVr;  for  though 
his  mi^estj  sent  a  trumpet  to  reclaim  us  as  pri- 
soners the  very  next  day,  yet  1  was  not  delivered, 
some  scruple  happening  about  exchanging  till 
after  the  battle  of  Lutsen,  where  that  gaUant 
prince  lost  his  life.    (Aele  10.) 

The  Imperial  army  arose  from  their  camp  about 
eight  or  ten  days  aiier  the  king  had  removed,  and 
I  was  carried  prisoner  in  the  army  till  they  sat 
down  to  the  si^  of  Cobuig  Castle,  and  then  was 
left  with  other  prisoners  of  war,  in  the  custody  of 
Colonel  Spesuter,  in  a  small  castle  near  the  camp 
called  Neustadt 

Here  we  continued  indifferently  well  treated, 
but  could  learn  nothing  of  what  action  the  armies 
were  upon,  till  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  having 
been  beaten  off  from  the  Castle  of  Coburg, 
marched  into  Saxony,  and  the  prisoners  were 
sent  for  into  the  oamp,  aa  was  said,  in  order  to 
be  exchanged. 

I  came  into  the  Imperial  leaguer  at  the  siege 
of  Leipsic,  and  within  three  days  alter  the  city 
was  surrendered,  and  I  got  UtMrty  to  lodge  at 
my  old  quarters  in  the  town  upon  mv  parole. 

The  King  of  Sweden  was  at  the  heels  of  the 
hnperialists,  for,  finding  Wallenstein  resolved  to 
ruin  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  king  had  ool. 
lected  as  much  of  his  divided  army  as  he  could, 
and  came  upon  him  just  as  he  was  going  to  he» 
nefte  Torgaw. 

As  it  is  not  my  design  to  write  a  history  of  any 
jnore  of  these  wars  than  I  was  actually  concerned 
In,  1  shall  only  note,  that,  upon  the  kiog*s  ap- 
pToacb,  Wallenstein  halted,  and  likewise  called 
all  his  troops  together,  for  he  apprehended  the 
king  would  fiill  on  hfan ;  and  we  that  were  pri- 
soners ftnded  the  imperial  sokUers  went  on- 
wnHngly  out»  for  the  very  name  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  become  terrible  to  them. 

In  short,  they  drew  all  the  aokUers  of  the  gar- 
riaoD  they  could  spare  out  of  Leipsic,  and  sent 
Ibr  Papenheim  again,  who  was  gone  but  three 
days  before  with  six  timnsaad  men  on  a  privite 
expedition. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  arades  met  on 
the  plains  of  Lvtsen-»a  long  and  bloedy  battle 
was  fought ;  the  Imperiattsts  were  entirely  routed 
and  beaten,  tirsWe  thousand  slain  upon  the  spot, 
their  cannon,  baggage,  and  two  thousand  prison- 
ers taken;  but  the  King  of  Sweden  lost  his  life, 
heing  killed  at  the  bead  of  his  troope  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  figlf^ 

It  fs  fanpossible  to  deaerfbe  the  oonalemaiion 
the  death  of  this  conquering  king  struck  Into  all 
the  princes  of  Oermany-»the  grief  for  hfaa  «k- 
eeeded  oil  manner  of  human  sorrow. 

All  people  looked  upon  theosselves  as  ruined 
and  swallowed  up;  the  inhabitants  of  two  thtads 
of  all  Germanv  put  themsdves  into  mourning  for 
fafan.  When  the  ministers  menticDed  him  in  their 
sermons  or  prayers,  whole  congregations  would 
burst  out  faito  tears.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  utterly  inconsolable,  and  would  for  several 
daj'S  walk  about  his  palace  like  a  distracted  man, 
crying,  **  The  saviour  of  Germany  was  lost ;  the 
refuge  of  abused  princes  was  gone ;  the  soul  of 
war  was  dead ;"  and  from  that  hour  was  so  hope- 
less of  outliving  the  war,  that  he  sought  to  make 
peace  with  the  emperor. 


Three  days  after  this  mournful  victory  the 
Saxoos  recovered  the  town  of  Leipsic  by  strata 
gem.     The  Duke  of  Saxony*s  forces  lay  at  Tor- 

Sow,  and  perceiving  the  confusion  the  imperiaL 
its  were  in  at  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  their 
army,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
the  town. 

They  sent  about  twenty  scattering  troopen^ 
who,  pretending  to  be  Imperialists  fled  from  the 
battle^  were  let  in  one  by  one ;  and  still  as  they 
came  in  they  staid  at  the  court  of  guard  in  the 
port,  entertaining  the  soldiers  with  discourse 
about  the  fight,  and  how  they  escaped,  and  the 
like,  tUl  the  whole  number  being  got  in,  at  a 
watchword  they  fell  on  the  guard,  and  cut  them 
all  in  pieces ;  and  immediately  opening  the  gate 
to  three  troops  of  Saxon  horse,  the  town  was 
taken  in  a  moment. 

It  was  a  welcome  smprise  to  me,  for  I  was 
then  at  liberty  of  course ;  and  the  war  being  now 
on  another  footing,  as  I  thought,  and  the  king  no 
more,  I  resolved  to  quit  the  service. 

I  had  sent  my  man,  as  .1  have  already  noted, 
into  England,  in  order  to  brinf  over  the  troops 
my  fother  had  raised  for  the  King  of  Sweden. 
He  executed  his  commission  so  well,  that  h» 
landed  with  &w  troops  at  Embden  in  a  very 
good  condition,  and  orders  were  sent  them  by 
the  king  to  join  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg's  army, 
which  they  did  at  the  siege  of  Boxthude,  in  the 
I<ower  Saxony.  Here*  by  long  and  very  sharp 
service,  they  were  most  of  them  cut  off;  and 
though  they  were  several  times  recruited,  yet  I 
understood  there  were  not  three  f\ill  troops  left. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  a  gentleman  of 
great  courage,  had  the  command  of  the  army 
after  the  death  of  the  khig,  and  managed  it  with 
so  much  prudence,  that  all  things  were  in  as 
much  order  as  could  be  expected  &er  so  great  a 
loss,  for  the  Imperialists  were  everywhere  be^en, 
and  Wallenstein  never  made  any  advantage  of 
the  king's  death. 

I  waited  on  the  duke  at  Hailbron,  whither  he 
was  gone  to  meet  the  great  Chancellor  of  Sweden, 
where  I  paid  him  my  respects,  and  desired  he 
would  bestow  the  remainder  of  my  regiment  on 
my  friend  Captain  Fielding,  which  he  did  with 
all  the  civility  and  readiness  imaginable.  I  then 
took  leave  of  my  ftkod,  and  prepared  to  come 
into  England. 

I  shall  only  note,  that  at  this  diet  the  Protes- 
tant  princes  of  the  empire  renewed  their  league 
with  one  another*  and  with  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
and  eame  to  several  regulations  and  conclusions 
for  eanying  on  the  war,  which  they  afterwards 
prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Chan- 
erilor  of  Sweden. 

Bui  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  small  difficulty, 
nor  of  a  short  time.  Having  been  persuaded  to 
continue  almost  two  years  afterwards  at  FVank- 
fori,  Hailbron,  and  thereabout,  by  the  nartieular 
friendriiip  of  that  noble,  wise  man,  and  extraoi^ 
dinary  rfsfesmsn,  Axell  Oxenstem,  Chancellor 
of  Sweden,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  be  concerned 
hi,  and  present  at»  several  treaties  of  extraordi- 
nary consequence,  sufikient  for  a  history,  if  that 
were  my  design. 

I  Particularly,  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  present 
at,  and  have  some  concern  in,  the  treaty  for  the 
vsatoring  the  peateritv  of  thtt  truly  doUs  Bals- 
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grave.  King  of  Bohemia.  King  James  of  England 
bad,  indeed,  too  much  neglected  the  whole  fiamfly ; 
and  I  might  say  with  authority  enough,  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  affain,  had  nothing  heen  done 
Ibr  them  but  what  was  from  England,  that  family 
had  remained  desolate  and  forsaken  to  this  day. 

But  that  glorious  king,  Gustavus,  whom  I  can 
never  mention  without  some  remarii  of  his  extra- 
ordinary merit,  had  left  particular  instructions 
with  his  chancellor  to  rescue  the  Palatinate  to  its 
rightful  lord,  as  a  proof  of  his  design  to  restore 
the  liberty  of  Germany,  and  reinstate  the  op- 
pressed princes  who  were  subjected  to  the 
t3nranny  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  chancellor  pro- 
ceeded very  much  Uke  a  man  of  honour ;  and 
though  the  King  of  Bohemia  died  a  little  before, 
yet  he  carefully  managed  the  treaty,  answered 
the  objections  of  several  princes  who,  in  the  ge- 
neral ruin  of  the  femfly,  had  reaped  private  ad- 
vantages,  settled  the  ct^tulations  for  the  quota 
of  contributions  very  much  for  their  advantage, 
and  folly  reinstalled  Prhice  Charles  in  the  pos- 
seuion  of  all  his  domfaiions  in  the  Lower  Palati- 
nate, which  afterwards  Was  confirmed  to  him  and 
his  posterity  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  where 
all  those  bloody  wars  were  finishea  in  a  peace, 
which  has  since  been  the  foundation  of  the  Pro- 
testants* liberty,  and  the  best  security  of  the 
whole  empire. 

I  spent  two  years  rather  in  wandering  up  and 
down  than  travellii^ ;  for  though  I  had  no  mind 
to  serve,  yet  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  leave 
Germany ;  and  I  had  obtained  some  so  very  close 
intimacies  with  the  general  officers,  that  I  was 
often  in  the  army,  and  sometimes  they  did  me 
the  honour  to  bring  me  into  their  councils  of 
war. 

Particulariy,  at  that  eminent  councfl  before 
the  battle  of  Norling^n,  I  was  invited  to  the  coun- 
cil of  war  both  by  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  and 
by  Gustavus  Home,  lliey  were  generals  of 
equal  worth,  and  their  courage  and  experience 
had  been  so  well  and  so  often  tried,  that  more 
than  ordinary  regard  was  always  pdd  to  what 
they  said.  Duke  Bernard  was  indeed  the  younger 
man,  and  Home,  too,  had  served  longer  under 
our  gs^at  master  the  king ;  but  it  was  hard  to 

dl^e  which  was  the  better  general,  since  they 
experience  enough,  and  shown  undeniable 
proofs  both  of  their  bravery  and  conduct 

I  am  obliged,  in  the  course  of  my  relation,  so 
often  to  mention  the  great  respect  I  often  received 
fW>m  these  great  men,  that  it  makes  me  sometimes 
jealous  lest  the  reader  may  think  I  affoct  it  as 
vanity. 

The  troth  Is,  and  I  am  ready  to  confess  the 
honours  I  received,  upon  all  occasions,  fh>m  per- 
sons of  such  worth,  and  who  had  such  an  eminent 
share  in  the  greatest  actions  of  that  age,  very 
much  pleased  me,  and  particularly  as  they  gave 
me  occasions  to  see  everything  that  was  dcang  on 
the  whole  stage  of  the  war ;  for  being  under  no 
command,  but  at  liberty  to  rove  about,  I  could 
come  to  no  Swedish  garrison  or  party,  but  send- 
ing my  name  to  the  commanding  officer,  I  could 
have  the  word  sent  roe ;  and  if  I  came  into  the 
army,  I  was  often  tr«ited  as  I  then  was  at  the 
fomotts  baMle  of  Noriingen. 

I-caonot  but  say  that  I  always  looked  upon 


this  particular  respect  to  be  the  effect  of  the  more 
than  ordinary  regard  the  great  Ring  of  Sweden 
always  showed  me,  rather  than  any  merit  of  my 
own;  and  the  veneration  they  all  had  for  his 
memory  made  them  continue  to  show  me  all  the 
marks  of  a  suitable  esteem. 

But  to  return  to  the  councfl  (^  war — ^the  great, 
and  indeed  the  only  question  before  os,  was. 
Shall  we  give  battle  to  the  Imperialists  or  not  ? 
Gustavus  Home  was  against  it,  and  gave^  as  I 
thought,  the  most  inviiMible  argumeats  agdnst  a 
battle  that  reason  could  dictate. 

First  They  were  weaker  than  the  enemy  by 
above  five  thousand  men. 

Secondly.  The  cardinal  Infknt  of  Sp^n,  who 
was  in  the  Imperial  army  with  elglit  thousand 
men,  was  but  there  as  a  passenger,  befaig  gotn^ 
firom  Italy  to  Flanders  to  take  upon  him  the  go- 
vemment  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  if  he  saw 
no  prospect  of  immediate  action,  would  be  gone 
in  a  few  days. 

Thirdly.  They  had  two  refaiforcements,  one  of 
five  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Colond 
Cratz,  and  one  of  seven  thousand  men  under  the 
Rhinegrave,  who  were  at  hand,  the  last  within 
three  days*  march  of  them. 

Lastly.  They  had  already  saved  their  honour, 
as  they  had  put  six  hundred  fbot  into  the  town 
of  Noriingen  in  the  face  of  the  enemy*s  army, 
and  consequently  the  town  might  bold  out  some 
days  longer. 

rate,  rather  than  reason,  certainly  guided  the 
rest  of  the  generals  against  such  arguments  as 
these.  Duke  Bernard  and  almost  all  the  generals 
were  for  fighting,  alleging  the  aflVont  it  would  be 
to  the  Swedish  reputation  to  see  their  friends  in 
the  town  lost  before  their  fkces. 

Gu8ta\'us  Home  stood  stiff  to  his  caucus  ad- 
vice,  and  was  against  it ;  and  I  thought  Baron 
d*Ofikirk  treated  him  a  little  indeoentlv,  for,  be- 
ing  very  warm  in  the  matter,  he  toM  them,  that 
if  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  been  governed  by  such 
cowardly  counsel,  he  had  never  been  conqueror 
of  half  Germany  in  two  years. 

"  No,**  replied  old  General  Home  very  smartly ; 
<*  but  had  he  been  now  alive  to  have  testified  for 
me  that  I  was  never  taken  by  him  for  a  coward, 
and  yet  the  king  was  never  for  a  victory  with  a 
hazsird  when  he  could  have  it  without" 

I  was  asked  my  opinion,  which  I  woold  have 
declined,  not  being  in  any  commission ;  but  they 
pressed  me  to  speak.  I  told  them  I  was  forstay- 
mg  at  least  till  the  Rhinegwre  came  np^  who 
m%ht,  if  expresses  were  sot  to  hasten  him,  be 
with  us  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  Off  kirk  ooold 
not  hold  his  pasaon ;  and,  had  not  he  been  over- 
ruled, he  would  have  almost  quarrdled  with  Blar- 
shal  Home.  Upon  which  Uie  old  general,  not  to 
foment  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  nrfMnftHs,  stood 
up,  and  spoke  thus :— « 

**  Come,  OfrUrk,**  says  he,  <<  IH  submit  my 
opinion  to  you  and  the  mii\|ority  of  our  ldIow> 
soldiers.  We  will  fight ;  but,  befieve  me,  we  shall 
have  our  hands  fhO." 

The  resolution  thus  taken,  they  attacked  fhe 
Imperial  army.  I  must  confess  the  comeils  of 
this  day  seemed  as  confhsed  as  the  readhrtlons  of 
the  night 

Duke  Bernard  was  to  lead  the  van  of  the  left 
wing,  and  to  post  himsdf  upon  a  Ull  wMdi  was 
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on  the  enemy's  right  withoat  their  iotrencb- 
ments ;  so  that,  having  secured  that  post,  they 
might  level  their  cannon  upon  the  foot  who  stood 
behind  the  lines,  and  relieve  the  town  at  plea- 
sure. 

He  marched  accordingly  by  break  of  day,  and 
falling  with  great  fury  upon  eight  regiments  of 
foot  which  were  posted  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
he  presently  routed  them,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter  of  the  post  Flushed  with  this  success,  he 
never  regarded  his  aim  concerted  measures  of 
atoi^inff  there,  and  possessing  what  he  had  got, 
hot  pusbes  on  and  fdlls  in  with  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy's  anny. 

l^^e  this  was  doing  Gustavus  Home  attacks 
another  post  on  a  hill,  where  the  Spaniards  had 
posted  and  lodged  themselves  behind  some  works 
they  had  cast  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Here 
they  defended  themselves  with  extreme  obstU 
nacy  for  five  hours,  and  at  last  obliged  the 
Swedes  to  give  it  over  with  loss. 

Thb  extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  Spaniards 
was  certainly  the  saving  of  the  Imperial  army ; 
for  Duke  Bernard  having  all  this  while  resisted 
the  frequent  charges  of  the  Imperialists,  and 
home  the  weight  of  two-thirds  of  their  army, 
was  not  able  to  stand  any  longer ;  but  sending 
one  messenger  on  the  neck  of  another  to  Gustavus 
Home  for  more  foot,  he,  finding  he  could  not 
carry  his  point,  had  given  it  over,  and  was  in  full 
march  to  second  the  duke. 

But  now  it  was  too  late ;  for  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, seeing  the  duke's  men,  as  it  were,  wavering, 
and  having  notice  of  Home's  wheeling  about  to 
second  him,  faJls  in  with  all  his  force  upon  his 
flank,  and  with  his  Hungarian  hussars  made  such 
a  fiiriona  chaige,  that  the  Swedes  could  stand  no 
longer. 

The  rout  of  the  left  wing  was  so  much  the 
more  unhappy,  as  it  happened  just  upon  Gusta- 
vus Home's  coming  up;  for  being  pushed  on 
with  the  enemy  at  tiieir  heels,  they  were  driven 
upon  their  own  friends,  who,  having  no  ground 
to  open  and  give  them  way,  were  trodden  down 
by  their  own  runaway  brethren.  This  brought 
aU  into  the  utmost  confusion.  The  Imperialists 
cried  **  Victoria,"  and  fell  into  the  middle  of  the 
infontry  with  a  terrible  slaughter. 

1  have  always  observed  it  is  fatal  to  upbraid  an 
old  experienced  officer  with  want  of  courage.  If 
Gustavus  Horn  had  not  been  whetted  with  the 
reproaches  of  Baron  d'Ofikirk,  and  some  of  the 
other  general  officers,  I  believe  it  had  saved  the 
fives  of  one  Uiousand  men ;  for,  when  all  was 
thus  lostk  several  officers  advised  him  to  make  a 
retreat  with  such  regiments  as  he  had  yet  un- 
broken, but  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  stir  a 
foot ;  but,  taming  his  flank  into  a  front,  he  sa- 
luted the  enemy  as  they  passed  bv  him  in  pursuit  of 
the  rest  with  such  terrible  volleys  of  small  shot 
aa  cost  them  the  lives  of  abundance  of  their  men. 
The  Imperialists,  eager  in  the  pursuit,  left  him 
unbroken,  till  the  Spanish  brigade  came  up  and 
charged  him ;  these  he  bravely  repulsed  with  a 
great  slaughter,  and  after  them  a  body  of  dra- 
goons, till,  beinff  laid  at  on  every  side,  and  most 
of  his  men  killed,  the  brave  old  general  with  all 
who  were  left,  were  made  prisoners.  (Abte  11.) 

The  Swedes  had  a  terrible  loss  here ;  for  almost 
all  their  infontry  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 


Gustavus  Home  refused  quarter  several  times, 
and  still  those  that  attacked  him  were  cut  down 
by  his  men,  who  fought  like  furies,  and,  by  the 
example  of  their  general,  behaved  themselves 
like  lions.  But  at  last  these  poor  remains  of  a 
body  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  worid  were  forced 
to  submit  I  have  heard  him  say  he  had  much 
rather  have  died  than  been  taken,  but  that  he 
yielded  in  compassion  to  so  many  brave  men  as 
were  about  him ;  for  none  of  them  would  take 
quarter  till  he  gave  his  consent. 

I  had  the  worst  share  in  this  battle  that  ever  I 
had  in  any  action  in  my  life,  and  that  was,  to  be 
posted  among  as  brave  a  body  of  horse  as  any  in 
Germany,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  succouf  our  own 
men,  for  our  foot  were  cut  in  pieces,  as  it  were^ 
before  our  fiices,  and  the  situation  of  the  ground 
was  such  that  we  could  not  fall  in.  All  that  we 
were  able  to  do  was  to  carry  off  about  two  thou- 
sand  of  the  foot,  who,  ranning  away  in  the  rout 
of  the  left  win^,  rallied  among  our  squadrons, 
and  got  away  wiUi  us. 

Thus  we  stood  till  we  saw  all  was  lost,  and 
then  made  the  best  retreat  we  could  to  save  our- 
selves, several  regiments  having  never  charged 
nor  fired  a  shot ;  for  the  foot  had  so  embanrasaed 
themselves  amonx  the  lines  and  works  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  the  vineyards  and  mountains* 
that  the  horse  were  rendered  absolutely  unser- 
viceable. 

The  Rhinegrave  had  made  such  expedition  to 
join  us,  that  he  reached  within  three  miles  of  the 
place  of  action  that  niffht,  and  he  was  a  great 
safeguard  for  us  in  raSying  our  dispersed  men, 
who  else  had  fSollen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
in  checking  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

And,  indeed,  had  but  any  considerable  body 
of  the  foot  made  an  orderly  retreat,  it  had  been 
very  probable  they  had  given  the  enemy  a  brush 
that  would  have  turned  the  scale  of  victory ;  for 
our  horse  being  whole,  and  in  a  numner  un- 
touched, the  enemy  found  such  a  check  in  the 
pursuit,  that  sixteen  hundred  of  their  forwardest 
men,  following  too  eagerly,  fell  in  with  the  Rhine- 
grave's  advanced  troops  the  next  day,  and  were 
cut  in  pieces  without  mercy. 

This  gave  us  some  satisfaction  for  the  loss,  but 
it  was  but  small  compared  to  the  min  6f  that 
day.  We  lost  near  eight  thousand  men  upon 
the  spot,  and  above  three  thousand  prisoners, 
all  our  cannon  and  baggage,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  colours.  I  thought  I  never  made  so  in- 
different a  figure  in  my  life,  and  so  we  thought 
all,  to  come  away,  lose  our  infantry,  our  general, 
and  our  honour,  and  not  so  much  as  fight  for  it 

Duke  Bernard  was  utterly  disconsolate  for 
old  Gustavus  Home,  for  he  concluded  him  killed; 
he  tore  the  hair  from  his  head  like  a  madman, 
and,  telling  the  Rhinegrave  the  storv  of  the 
council  of  war,  would  reproach  himself  wiUi  not 
taking  his  advice,  often  repeating  in  his  passion, 
'<  'Tis  I  that  have  been  the  death  of  the  bravest 
general  in  Germany;**  would  call  himself  fool  and 
boy,  and  such  names,  for  not  listei^ng  to  the 
reasons  of  an  old,  experienced  solcUer.  But  when 
he  heard  he  was  stilt  alive  in  the  enemy's  hands 
he  was  the  easier,  and  applied  himself  to  the  re- 
cruiting his  troops,  and  other  business  of  the  war, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  paid  the  Imperial- 
ista  with  interest 
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I  retonied  to  Fhuikfort  an  MaJn  after  this 
aetlQii,  wUeh  happened  the  1 7th  of  Au^tt,  16S4 ; 
but  the  progress  of  the  Imperialists  Was  so  great 
iStuA  there  was  no  staying  at  Frankfort  The 
Chaneeilor  Oienstem  removed  to  Magdeboig, 
Duke  Bernard  and  the  Landgrave  marched  into 
Aliatia,  and  the  hnperiaiists  carried  all  before 
them  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign :  they 
took  PUttpsburgh  by  surprise ;  they  took  Augs- 
bm^  by  famine;  Spire  and  Treves  by  sieges, 
taking  the  elector  prisoner. 

But  this  sncoen  did  one  piece  of  service  to 
the  Swedes,  that  it  brought  the  French  into  the 
war  on  thehr  side,  for  the  Elector  of  Treves  was 
their  confederate.  The  FVench  gave  the  conduct 
of  tiie  war  to  Duke  Bernard.  This,  though  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  M  oiT,  and  fought  against  them, 
turned  the  scale  so  much  in  their  fovour,  that 
they  recovered  their  losses,  and  proved  a  terror 
to  aU  Oermaay.  The  Airther  acoounts  of  the 
war  I  refer  to  the  histories  of  those  times,  which 
I  have  since  read  with  great  delight 

I  oonfBss,  when  I  saw  the  progroM  of  the  !m- 

Bsrlal  army  after  the  battle  of  Norlingen,  and  the 
oke  of  l^xony  turning  his  arms  against  them, 
I  tiiottght  their  affkirs  declining ;  and  giving  them 
over  for  lost  I  left  Firaakfort  and  came  down  the 
RMoe  to  Cologne,  and  fW>m  thence  into  Holland. 

I  came  to  the  Hague  the  8th  of  Mareh,  1635, 
having  spent  three  years  and  a  half  in  Germany, 
and  ^e  greatest  part  of  it  in  the  Swedish  army. 

I  stajwl  some  time  in  Holland,  viewing  the 
wottdernil  power  of  art  which  I  observed  in  the 
fortifications  of  their  towns,  wnere  the  very  bas- 
tions stand  on  bottomtess  mornsses,  and  yet  are 
firm  as  any  in  the  world.  There  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  Dutch  army,  and  their 
noBOus  general.  Prince  Maurice. 

It  is  true  the  men  behaved  themselves  well 
eBou{^  in  action,  when  they  were  put  to  it ;  but 
the  prinoe*s  way  of  beating  hts  enemies,  without 
fighting,  was  so  unlike  the  gallantry  of  my  royal 
Instructor,  that  It  had  no  manner  of  reliw  with 


Our  way  In  Germany  was  always  to  seek  out 
the  enemy  and  fight  him ;  and,  give  the  Impe- 
rialists their  due,  they  were  seldom  hard  to  be 
found,  but  were  as  free  of  their  flesh  as  we  were. 

Whereas  Prince  Maurice  would  lie  in  a  camp 
tni  he  starved  half  his  men,  if  by  lying  there  he 
could  but  starve  two-thirds  of  his  enemy's ;  so 
that  Indeed  the  war  in  HoDand  had  more  of  fo- 
t%ues  and  hardships  hi  it,  and  oun  had  more  of 
fiffhting  and  blows :  hasty  marches,  long  and  un- 
wholesome encampments,  winter  parties,  counter- 
marching,  dodging,  and  faitrenehiog,  wen  the 
exercises  of  his  men,  and  oftentimes  kflled  him 
more  men  with  hunger,  cold,  and  diseases,  than 
he  could  do  with  flgfatinr. 

Not  that  it  required  less  courage,  but  rather 
more ;  for  a  soldier  had,  at  any  time,  rather  die 
in  the  field  by  a  musket  than  be  starved  with 
hunger,  or  frosen  to  death  In  the  trenches. 

Nor  do  I  think  I  lessen  the  reputation  of  that 
great  general ;  flir  it  is  most  certain  he  ruined 
the  SpBoiardfl  more  bv  spinning  the  war  thus  out 
b  length  than  he  could  nossibly  have  done  by  a 
isrift  conquest;  for  had  ne,  Gustavua  Uke,  with 
a  torrent  of  victory  dtdodged  the  Spaniards  of 
all  the  twelve  provinces  fai  live  yean^  wheiioa  he 


was  forty  years  in  beating  them  out  of  wven,  be 
had  left  tiicm  rich  and  strong  at  homo,  and  able 
to  keep  him  in  constant  apprehensioas  ef  a  ro- 
tum  of  their  power. 

Whereas,  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  war, 
he  80  broke  the  very  heart  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narehv,  so  absolutely  and  Irreooverably  im- 
poverished them,  that  they  have  ever  since  laa- 
guished  of  the  disease,  till  they  are  foUen  from 
the  most  powcriVd  to  be  the  moat  despicable 
nation  in  the  worid.  * 

The  prodigious  oharge  the  King  of  Spate  was 
at  in  losing  the  seven  provinces  broke  the  verr 
spuit  of  the  nation,  and  that  so  much,  that  all 
the  wealth  of  their  Peruvian  mountains  have  not 
been  able  to  retrieve  it 

King  Philip  having  often  declared  that  war,  be- 
sides his  armada  for  Invading  England,  bad  eoat 
him  three  hundred  and  seventy  mSlioiis  of  dueats, 
and  four  millions  of  the  best  soldiers  i»  Europe ; 
whereof,  by  an  unreasonable  Spanish  obetinary, 
above  rixty  thousand  lost  their  lives  before  Os- 
tend,  a  town  not  worth  a  sixth  part  either  of  the 
blood  or  money  it  cost  In  a  siege  of  three  years, 
and  which  at  last  he  had  never  taken,  but  that 
Prince  Maurice  thought  it  not  worth  the  oharge 
of  defending  it  any  longer. 

However,  I  say,  their  way  of  fighting  In  Hoi- 
land  did  not  relish  with  me  at  alL  The  prince 
lay  a  long  time  before  a  little  fort  called  Shenks. 
cans,  which  the  Spaniards  took  by  surprise,  and 
I  thought  he  might  have  taken  it  much  sooner. 
Perhaps  It  might  be  my  mistake;  but  I  fooded 
my  hero,  the  King  of  £iweden,  would  have  earw 
ried  It  sword  in  hand  In  half  the  time. 

However  It  was,  I  dkl  not  Uke  It;  so,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  I  came  to  the  Hague,  and 
took  shipping  for  England,  where  I  arrived,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  my  fother  and  all  my  friends. 

My  ficther  was  then  in  London,  and  carried 
me  to  kiss  the  king's  hand  His  OMjesty  was 
pleased  to  receive  me  very  well,  and  to  any 
a  great  many  Tory  obllgfaig  things  to  my  iatliar 
upon  my  account 

I  spent  my  time  very  retired  from  court,  for  I 
was  almost  wholly  in  tlie  country ;  and  it  bebig 
so  much  diflbrent  from  my  genius,  whldi  han- 
kered after  a  warmer  sport  t£ui  hunting  among 
our  Welsh  mountains,  1  could  not  but  be  peeping 
m  all  the  accounts  firom  Germany  to  see  how 
things  went  on.  I  could  never  hear  of  a  battle 
but  the  Germans  were  beaten,  yet  I  begaa  to 
wish  myself  there. 

But  when  an  account  csne  of  the  prcgreas  of 
Sir  John  Bsnoier,  the  Swedish  meral  In  Sasooy, 
and  of  the  constant  victories  ht  had  there  over  the 
Saxons,  I  could  no  longer  contain  myself  and 
told  my  fother  this  Ufo  was  very  disameablo  to 
me;  that  I  lost  my  time  here,  andnrigfat  to 
much  more  advantage  go  into  Geimany,  wbetv 
I  was  sure  I  might  make  my  fortune  upon  n^ 
own  terms ;  that,  young  as  I  was,  I  might  have 
been  a  general  officer  by  this  time,  if  I  had  not 
laid  down  my  commission ;  and  if  he  pleased  to 
give  me  leave,  I  would  go  to  Germany  agam. 

My  fother  was  very  unwilling  to  let  me  ge; 
but  •'eing  me  uneasy,  told  mo,  If  I  was  resolved, 
he  would  oblige  me  to  star  no  longer  In  Bn|jknd 
than  the  next  9tlng»  and  then  Ishoutdhavehv 
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Tht  wister  MIowiiif  bMn  to  look  fcry  oo- 

upoast  In  Kn^aai  and  mj  lathor  Hied 

to  iigh  at  it,  oad  wovld  sonetimet  tefl  ne 

ifriiid  fpo  ihonld  bsfo  no  neod  to  ftnd 

to  flght  in  Oenuar. 
olo«d  tlMH  leemod  to  threaten  meet  wm 
frena  Scotland.  Mf  fitther,  wlio  had  made  hfan^ 
aeif  mailer  ef  the  aiffamenti  on  both  ddee,  need 
to  aay  he  feared  there  wae  mne  abont  the  khig, 
who  exeeperated  him  too  mnch  againet  the  Soote, 
and  drofo  tUngt  too  high. 

For  mj  part,  I  oanfem  I  did  not  mneh  trovble 
af  bead  with  the  eanm;  bat  all  mv  fear  was 
thioy  would  not  fell  ont,  and  we  ahouid  haw  no 
figbttag.  I  have  often  tofleoled  dnee,  that  1 
ooglit  to  have  known  bettor,  that  had  eeen  how 
tho  moat  lloorlehtaig  inovlnoee  of  Germany  were 
redncod  to  the  meat  mlaeinble  conditkm  theek 
over  any  ooontry  in  the  world  wa%  bf  the 
rwagiBga  of  aoldieri^  and  tho  ealamltfee  of  war. 

Howmnoheoever  lwaitoblonie,7et  to  it  was, 
I  had  a  eeoret  Joj  at  the  newa  of  the  king*a 
raising  an  army,  and  nothing  conid  have  wHb- 
.  held  me  from  appearing  in  it ;  bnt  my  eagemem 
wna  atm  ftaoreased  bf  m  evprem  tho  king  aent  to 
mf  fether  to  know  if  Ma  eon  waa  in  England ; 
and  my  father  having  ordered  me  to  carry  the 
aawwer  myaelf,  1  waited  «pon  Ua  m$imty  witii 
the  mcaatpgor.  Tho  king  reoaivod  me  with  Ua 
nmml  Undneei,  and  atked  mo  If  I  waa  will&ig  to 
aerve  hhn  agahiat  the  Soota. 

I  anawerMi,  I  waa  ready  to  aervo  Mm  againat 
aay  that  Ma  majeaty  thoogfat  ilt  to  aocomit  hfa 
onomiea,  and  ahooJd  eateem  it  an  honour  to 
receive  Ma  eemmaoda.  Hareapon  Ma  majeaty 
otferad  me  a  commlmion.  I  told  Mm  1  anppoaed 
there  would  not  be  mneh  Cfane  for  raiaingof  men ; 
that  if  hia  m^featy  pleaaed  I  wooM  bo  at  the 
rendrsvona  widi  aa  many  gentlemen  aa  I  eould 
got  together  to  aerve  his  majeaty  aa  vi^nteen. 

Tho  trath  la,  1  found  all  the  reghnenta  of 
horto  the  king  deaigned  to  ndae  were  but  two,  aa 
regimenta ;  the  reat  of  the  horae  were  aneh  aa 
the  nobility  ralaed  In  their  aeveral  conatiea,  and 
commanded  by  themaelvea.  Aa  I  had  com- 
mandfd  a  reghnent  of  horae  abroad,  it  looked  a 
Htde  odd  to  aerve  with  a  single  troop  at  home; 
and  the  king  took  the  tMoff  preaently. 

•^  Indeed,  it  wffl  be  a  vomteer  war  *  lald  the 
king,  ^  for  the  northern  gentry  have  aent  me  an 
•eoonnt  of  ahovo  four  hundred  horae  they  have 


I  bowed,  and  told  Ma  mi^eaty  I  waa  glad  to 
Mi  aiAjecta  were  ao  forward  to  aerve  him ; 
io^  taking  hia  mtjmtfu  ordera  to  be  at  York  by 
tlM  end  of  Mareh,  I  returned  to  my  fether. 

1^  fether  waa  very  glad  I  had  not  taken  a 
ooaradaa&oB,  for  I  know  not  from  what  kind  of 
emulation  between  ibe  weatem  and  northern 
Mtttry,  the  gentlemen  of  our  aide  weio  not  very 
forward  In  the  eervlce ;  thehr  loyalty  to  the  king 
in  tho  aueceedfaig  timea  made  it  appear  it  waa 
not  tnm  aay  dlaaflbetion  to  Ma  mi^eaty'k  interest 
orpereon,  or  to  theeauae;  but  thia,  however, 
made  it  dlflleult  for  me^  when  I  oame  home,  to 
get  any  gentlemaa  of  quality  to  aerra  with  me } 
go  that  f  preaented  rayidf  to  Ma  miyeety  only  as 
avulutttaar,  with  ei^  gantlemen,  and  about 
thirty -afai  oountrymen,  mm  mounted  and  armed. 

And  aa  it  proved,  theae  were  enough,  knr  tMa 


eipeditlon  ended  in  an  aooommodation  wHh  the 
Soota ;  and  they  not  advanoing  ao  much  aa  to 
their  own  bordera,  we  never  came  to  any  action ; 
bnt  the  armlea  lav  In  the  conntlea  of  Northon^ 
beiland  and  Durham,  eat  np  tho  country,  and 
apent  the  khig  a  vaat  enm  of  money ;  and  ao  thia 
war  ended,  a  padAcatfon  waa  mad^  and  both 
aidea  returned. 

But,  Indeed,  t  never  aaw  auch  a  deapicable  ap- 
pearance of  men  in  anna  to  begin  a  war  in  my 
bfe ;  whether  it  waa  that  I  had  seen  so  many 
braver  armlea  abroad  that  pnjudiced  me  againat 
them,  or  that  it  really  waa  ao,  for  to  me  they 
aeemed  Utile  better  than  a  rabble  mot  together  to 
devour,  rather  than  fight  for  their  king  and  country. 
There  waa^  Indeed,  a  great  Mpearanee  of  gen- 
tlemen,  and  thoae  of  extraordmary  quality ;  but 
their  garts  their  equlpegea,  and  thdr  mien,  did 
not  look  Uke  war ;  their  tioopa  were  fiHed  with 
footmen  and  aemnli^  aad  wretchedly  armed,God 
woti 

I  believe  Inright  aay,  without  vanity,  one  regi- 
ment of  Finland  horae  would  have  made  sport  at 
beating  them  all.  There  were  aneh  crowda  of 
parsons,  for  tMa  waa  a  chureh  war  hi  particniar, 
that  the  camp  and  court  waa  foH  of  toem ;  and 
the  king  waa  ao  etemidly  beaieged  with  dergy. 
men  of  one  aort  or  another,  that  it  gave  offence 
to  the  eMef  of  the  nobittty. 

Aa  waa  the  appearance,  ao  waa  the  aervice; 
the  army  maiuhed  to  the  borders,  and  the  head- 
quartert  waa  at  BerwIek-upon-Tweed ;  but  the 
Scota  never  appeared,  no^  not  ao  much  aa  their 
acouta;  whereupon  tbe  king  caSed  a  council  of 
war,  and  there  it  waa  reaol^  to  aend  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  with  a  party  of  horae,  into  Scotland, 
to  learn  aome  newa  of  the  enemy ;  and,  truly,  the 
first  news  he  brought  ua  was,  that,  finding  their 
army  encanmed  alK>ut  Coldhigham,  filteen  mflea 
from  Berwidc,  aa  aoon  aa  he  sopeared  the  Scota 
drew  out  a  party  to  charge  mm ;  upon  which 
moat  of  Ma  men  halted — I  do  not  say  run  away, 
but  it  was  next  to  it ;  for  they  oouM  not  be  per- 
suaded to  fire  their  pieces,  and  wheel  oiP  like 
soldiers,  but  retreated  in  such  a  disorderiy  and 
shameful  manner,  that  had  the  enemy  had  eitber 
the  courage  or  conduct  to  have  followed  them, 
it  must  have  certainly  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  party. 

I  confess,  when  I  went  into  anna  at  the  begin, 
ning  of  this  war,  I  never  troubled  myaelf  to  ex- 
amine aidea ;  I  waa  aa  glad  to  hear  the  druma 
beat  Ibr  aoldlera  aa  if  I  had  been  a  mere  Swiaa, 
who  carea  not  wMch  aide  gets  the  better,  pro- 
vided he  receives  hia  pay.  1  went  as  eageriy  and 
blindly  about  my  bosmem  asthe  meaneat  wretch 
that  listed  into  the  army ;  nor  had  I  the  leaat 
companionate  thought  for  the  miseries  of  my  na- 
tive country  till  after  the  fight  at  EdgehQl. 

I  had  known  aa  much,  and  perhapa  more  than 
most  In  the  armv,  what  it  waa  to  have  an  enemy 
ranging  M  the  bowels  of  a  kingdom ;  I  had  seen 
the  most  flourishing  provincea  of  Germany  re- 
dnced  to  perfect  deaerto,  and  the  vormdoua  Cra- 
bata,  with  hihuman  barbaritv,  quencMng  the  firea 
of  the  plundered  villagea  vmh  the  Mood  of  tho 
hihaMtanta.  Whether  tMa  had  hardened  me 
againat  the  natural  tendemem  wMch  I  alterwarda 
found  return  upon  me  or  not.  I  cannot  teO,  hut  I 
leieeted  upon  myaatf  afterwards  with  ngreai deal 
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of  trouble  for  the  unoonoernediieti  of  my  temper 
at  the  approaching  ram  of  my  oative  country.  • 

I  was  in  the  first  army  at  York,  as  I  have  aU 
ready  noted,  and  I  must  confess  had  the  least  di- 
version there  that  ever  I  found  in  an  army  in  my 
life ;  for  when  I  was  in  Germany  with  the  King 
of  Sweden,  we  used  to  see  the  king  with  the 

general  officers  every  morning  on  horseback  view- 
ig  Ids  men,  his  artillery,  hi^  horses,  and  always 
something  going  forward. 

Here  we  saw  nothing  but  bishops,  courtiers, 
and  clergymen,  as  busy  as  if  the  direotion  of  the 
war  had  been  in  them;  the  king  was  seldom 
seen  among  us,  and  never  witiiout  some  of  them 
about  him. 

Those  few  of  us  that  had  seen  the  wars  abroad, 
and  would  have  nukde  a  short  end  of  this  cam- 
paign for  him,  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  and  par- 
ticularly a  certain  nobleman  took  the  freedom  to 
tell  the  king  that  the  clergy  would  certainly  ruin 
the  expedition.  The  case  was  this^he  would 
have  had  the  king  to  have  immediately  marched 
into  Scotland,  aiKl  put  the  matter  to  the  trial  of 
a  battle,  and  he  urged  it  every  day ;  and  the  king, 
finding  his  reasons  very  good,  would  often  be  of 
his  opinion,  but  next  morning  would  be  quite 
different. 

This  nobleman  was  a  man  of  good  conduct  and 
of  unquestioned  courage,  and  afterwards  lost  his 
life  for  the  king.  He  saw  we  had  an  army  of 
young,  stout  fellowB,  numerous  enough,  and 
though  they  had  not  yet  seen  much  seirice,  he 
was  mr  bringing  them  to  action,  that  the  Soots 
might  not  have  time  to  strengthen  themselves, 
nor  they  have  time,  by  idleness  and  sotting  (the 
bane  of  soldiers)  to  make  themselves  unfit  for 
anything. 

I  was  one  morning  in  company  with  mj  lord, 
and  as  he  was  a  warm  man,  and  eager  in  tus  dis- 
course, he  said,  **  Pox  of  tiiese  priests— it  is  for 
them  Uie  king  has  raised  this  army,  and  put  his 
friends  to  a  vast  charge ;  and  now  we  are  come, 
they  will  not  let  us  fi^t** 

But  I  was  afterwa^  convinced  the  clergy  saw 
further  into  the  matter  than  we  did;  they  saw  the 
Scots  had  a  better  army  than  we  had,  bold  and 
ready,  commanded  by  brave  officers ;  and  they 
foresaw  that  if  we  fought  we  should  be  beaten, 
and  if  beaten  they  were  undone.  And  it  was 
very  true  we  had  all  been  ruined  if  we  had  en- 
gaged.   (Note  12.) 

It  is  true,  when  we  came  to  the  pacification 
which  followed,  I  confess  I  was  of  the  same  mind 
my  lord  had  been  of,  for  we  bad  better  have 
fought,  and  been  beaten,  than  have  made  so  dis- 
honourable a  treaty  without  striking  a  stroke. 
This  padficataon  seems  to  me  to  have  laid  the 
scheme  of  all  the  blood  and  conftision  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  civil  war ;  for  whatever  the  Ung  and 
his  friends  might  pretend  to  do  by  talking  big, 
the  Scots  saw  he  was  to  be  bullied  into  anySiing, 
and  that  when  it  came  to  the  push  the  courtiers 
never  cared  to  bring  it  to  blows. 

I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  as  to  action  in 
this  mock  expedition.  The  king  was  persuaded 
at  last  to  march  to  Berwick,  and,  as  I  nave  said 
already,  a  party  of  horse  went  out  to  learn  news 
of  the  Scots,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  them  ran 
away  bravely. 

TlUs  made  the  Scots  so  insolent,  that  whereas 


fbefore  they  lay  encaiBBped  beUad  a  tffer,  and 
never  shelved  themselves,  in  a  aoK  of  woJesi 
deference  to  thehr  king,  wtudi  waa  tlie  pveteMoe 
of  not  being  aggresaors  or  invaders,  only  amAiuf 
in  their  own  deeBnce ;  now,  having  been  invailea 
by  the  English  troops  entering  Seotlmid,  they 
had  what  they  wanted ;  and  to .  shew  it  waa  aot 
fear  that  restrained  them  before,  but  peKey,  imw 
they  came  up  in  parties  to  our  very  gates,  brav- 
ing and  iaeing  us  every  day. 

I  had,  with  more  cinfoaity  tlmn  dlseretion,  pat 
myself  as  a  volunteer  at  the  head  of  ene  of  our 
parties  of  horse  under  my  Lord  HoUand,  when 
they  went  out  to  diaoover  the  enemy :  they  went, 
they  said,  to  see  what  the  Scots  were  doi^g. 

We  had  not  marched  for,  but  our  seouts  broogfat 
word  they  had  diseovened  some  horse,  but  eould 
not  come  up  to  them  because  a  river  parted  them. 
At  the  heus  of  these  came  another  party  of  our 
men  upon  the  spur  to  us,  and  said  thecnemy  was 
beMnd,  which  might  be  true  for  aught  we  knew, 
but  they  were  so  for  behmd  that  nobody  coidd 
see  them,  and  yet  the  country  was  plain  and  open 
for  above  a  mile  before  ns. 

Hereupon  we  made  a  halt,  and  indeed  I  waa 
afraid  it  would  have  been  a  strange  sort  of  a  halt, 
for  our  men  began  to  look  one  upon  another,  as 
they  always  do  when  th^  are  fotog  to  break ; 
and  when  the  scouts  came  gallopmg  &•  the  men 
were  in  such  disorder,  that,  had  but  one  man 
broke  away,  I  am  satisfied  they  had  all  run  for  it 

I  found  my  Lord  HoOand  Sd  not  perceive  It , 
but  after  the  first  surprise  was  a  little  over,  I  told 
my  lord  what  I  had  observed,  and  that,  unless 
some  course  was  immediately  taken,  they  would 
an  run  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy.  I  found 
he  was  mnch  concerned  at  it,  and  begvi  to  con- 
sult what  course  to  take  to  prevent  it 

I  confess  it  is  a  hard  question  how  to  make 
men  stand  and  foce  an  enemy  when  fear  has  pos- 
sessed their  minds  with  an  inclination  to  mn 
away ;  but  I  will  give  that  honour  to  the  memory 
of  that  nobleman,  who,  though  his  experience  in 
matters  of  war  was  small,  having  never  been  in 
much  service,  yet  his  courage  made  amends  for 
it ;  for  I  dare  say  he  would  not  have  turned  his 
horse  from  an  army  of  enemies,  nor  have  saved 
his  life  at  ibe  prioe  of  running  away  for  it 

My  lord  soon  saw  as  well  as  I  the  fright  the 
men  were  In  after  I  had  given  him  a  hint  of  it ; 
and  to  encourage  them  rode  through  their  ranks, 
spoke  cheerittllv  to  them,  and  used  what  aign- 
ments  he  thought  proper  to  settle  their  nunds. 

I  rememberod  a  saying  which  I  had  heard  old 
Marshal  Gustavus  Home  speak  in  Germany: 
**  If  yon  find  your  men  folter,  or  in  doubt,  never 
suffer  them  to  halt,  but  keep  them  advancii^, 
for  while  tliey  are  gohig  forward  it  keepa  up 
their  courage.** 

As  soon  as  I  could  feA  an  opportunity  to  neak 
to  him,  I  gave  him  thu  as  my  opinion.  "  lliat 
is  very  well,'*  says  my  lord ;  "  but  I  am  studying 
to  post  them  so  that  they  cannot  run  off  if  they 
would ;  and  if  they  stand  but  once  to  foce  tfaie 
enemy,  I  do  not  fear  them  afterwards.** 

While  we  were  ^scoursing  thns,  wofd  was 
brought  that  several  parties  <?  the  enemy  weie 
seen  on  the  further  side  of  the  river;  upon 
which  my  lord  gave  the  word  to  march,  and  as 
we  were  marching  on  my  lord  calls  out  a  ~ 
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Bant  wbo  had  been  an  old  soldier,  with  only  five 
troopers  in  whom  he  put  most  confidence,  and 
haviqg  given  him  his  lesson,  he  sends  him  away : 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  one  of  the  five  troopers 
comes  back  galloping  and  hallooing,  and  tells  us 
hie  lieutenant  bad  with  his  small  party  beaten  a 
party  of  twenty  of  the  enemy's  horse  over  the 
river»  and  had  secured  the  pass,  and  desired  my 
lord  would  march  up  to  him  immediately. 

It  is  strange  that  men's  spirits  should  be  sub- 
ject to  such  sadden  changes,  and  capable  of  so 
much  alteration  from  shadows  of  things.  They 
were  for  running  before  they  saw  the  enemy ; 
now  they  were  in  baste  to  be  led  on,  but  in  raw 
men  we  are  obliged  to  bear  with  anything,  for 
the  disorder  in  both  was  intolerable. 

The  story  was  a  premeditated  sham,  and  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it,  mvented  to  raise  their  spirits, 
and  cheat  them  out  of  their  cowardlv,  phleg- 
matic apprehensions,  and  my  lord  had  ms  end  in 
it,  for  they  were  all  on  fire  to  foil  on ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  had  they  been  led  immediately  into  a 
battle  begun  to  their  hands,  they  woiud  have 
laid  about  them  like  furies^  for  there  is  nothing 
like  victory  to  flush  a  young  soldier.  Thus, 
while  the  humour  was  high,  and  the  fermentation 
lasted,  away  we  marched;  and  passing  one  of 
their  great  commons,  which  they  call  moors,  we 
came  to  the  river,  as  he  called  it,  where  our 
lieutenant  was  posted  with  his  four  men.  It  was 
a  little  brook,  fordable  with  ease ;  and,  leaving  a 
guard  at  the  pass,  we  advanced  to  the  top  of  a 
small  ascent,  from  whence  we  had  a  fair  view  of 
the  Scotch  army  as  they  lay  behind  another 
river  laiger  than  the  former. 

Our  men  were  posted  well  enough  behind  a 
small  enclosure,  with  a  narrow  Isine  in  their 
front,  and  my  lord  had  caused  his  dragoons  to  be 
placed  in  the  front  to  line  the  hedges;  and  in 
this  posture  he  stood  viewing  the  enemy  at  a 
distance.  The  Scots,  who  had  some  intelligence 
of  our  coming,  drew  out  three  small  parties,  and 
sent  them  by  different  ways  to  observe  our 
number ;  and,  forming  a  fourth  party,  which  I 
guessed  to  be  about  six  hundred  horse,  advanced 
to  the  top  of  the  plain,  and  drew  up  to  face  us, 
but  never  offered  to  attack  us. 

One  of  the  small  parties,  making  about  a  hun- 
dred men,  one  third  foot,  passes  upon  our  fiank 
in  view,  but  out  of  reach,  and  as  they  marched 
shouted  at  us,  which  our  men,  better  pleased 
with  that  work  than  with  fighting,  readily  enough 
answered,  and  would  foin  nave  fired  at  them  for 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  noise,  for  they  were  too 
for  off  to  hit  them. 

I  observed  that  these  parties  had  always  some 
foot  with  them,  and  yet,  if  the  horse  galloped  or 
pushed  on  ever  so  forward,  the  foot  were  as  for- 
ward OB  they,  which  was  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vantage. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  thiat  king  of  soldiers,  was 
the  first  that  I  have  ever  observed  found  the 
advantage  of  mixing  small  bodies^  of  musketeers 
among  his  horse ;  and  had  he  had  such  nimble 
strong  fellows  as  these,  he  would  have  prized 
them  above  all  the  rest  of  his  men.  These  were 
those  thev  called  Highlanders :  they  would  run 
on  foot  with  their  arms  and  all  thefr  accoutre- 
ments, keep  very  good  order  too,  and  keep  pace 
with  the  horse,  let  them  go  at  what  rate  they 


would.  When  I  saw  the  foot  thus  interlined 
among  the  horse,  together  with  their  way  of  or- 
dering flying  parties,  it  presently  occurred  to  my 
mind  that  here  were  some  of  our  old  Scots,  come 
home  out  of  Germany,  that  had  the  ordering  of 
matters,  and,  if  so,  I  knew  we  were  not  a  match 
for  them. 

Thus  we  stood  facmg  the  enemy  till  our  scouts 
brought  us  word'the  whole  Scotch  army  was  in 
motion,  and  in  foil  march  to  attack  us;  and 
though  it  was  not  true,  for  the  fear  of  our  men 
doubled  every  object,  yet  it  was  thought  con- 
venient to  miULe  our  retreat.  Tlie  whole  matter 
was,  that  the  scouts  having  informed  them  what 
they  could  of  our  strength,  the  six  hundred  were 
ordered  to  march  towards  us,  and  three  regiments 
of  foot  were  drawn  out  to  support  the  horse. 

I  know  not  whether  they  would  have  ventured 
to  attack  us,  at  least  before  their  foot  bad  come 
up,  but  whether  they  would  have  put  it  to  the 
hazard  or  not,  we  were  resolved  not  to  hazard 
the  trial,  so  we  drew  down  to  the  pass ;  and  as 
retreating  looks  something  Uke  running  away, 
especially  when  an  enemy  is  at  hand,  our  men 
had  much  ado  to  make  their  retreat  pass  for  a 
march,  and  not  a  flight ;  and,  by  their  often  look- 
ing behind  them,  anybody  might  know  what  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  been  pressed. 

1  confess  I  was  heartily  ashamed  when  the 
Scots,  coming  up  to  the  place  where  we  had 
been  posted,  stood  and  shouts  at  us.  I  would 
have  persuaded  my  lord  to  have  charred  them, 
and  he  would  have  done  it  with  all  his  heart,  but 
he  saw  it  was  not  practicable ;  so  we  stood  at  g^ze 
with  them  above  two  hours,  by  which  time  their 
foot  were  come  up  to  them,  and  yet  they  did  not 
offer  to  attack  us. 

Never  was  I  so  ashamed  of  myself.  We  were 
all  dispirited.  The  Scotch  gentlemen  would 
come  out  singly  within  shot  of  our  post,  which, 
in  time  of  war,  is  always  accounted  a  challenge 
to  any  single  gentleman  to  come  out  and  exchange 
a  pistol  with  them,  and  nobody  would  stir.  At 
last  our  old  lieutenant  rides  out  to  meet  a  Scotch- 
man that  came  pickeering  on  his  quarter. 

This  lieutenant  was  a  brave  and  a  strong  feflow, 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
though  he  was  not  of  any  quality,  only  a  mere 
soldier,  had  his  preferment  for  his  conduct.  He 
gallops  bravely  up  to  his  adversary,  and,  ex- 
changing their  pistols,  the  lieutenant's  horse 
happened  to  be  killed.  The  Scotchman  very 
generously  dismounts,  engages  him  with  his  sword, 
foirly  masters  him,  and  carries  him  away  prisoner. 
I  think  this  horse  ivas  all  the  blood  that  was  shed 
in  this  war. 

Lieutenant  English  (for  that  was  his  name),  as 
he  was  a  very  stout  M  soldier,  the  disgrace  of  it 
broke  his  heart  The  Scotchman,  indeed,  used 
him  very  generously,  for  he  treated  him  in  the 
camp  verv  courteously,  gave  him  another  hone, 
and  set  him  at  liberty;  yet  the  man  laid  it  so  to 
heart  that  he  never  would  appear  again  in  the 
army,  but  went  home  to  his  own  country  and 
died. 

.  I  had  enough  of  party-making,  and  was  quite 
sick  with  indignation  at  the  cowardice  of  the 
men,  and  my  lord  was  in  as  great  a  fright  as  I,  but 
there  was  no  remedy ;  we  durst  not  turn  about 
to  retreat,  for  we  should  hove  been  in  such  coi;. 
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fusion  that  the  enemy  mutt  have  disoovered  it } 
8o  my  lord  resolved  to  keep  the  post,  if  possible, 
and  send  to  the  king  for  some  foot. 

Then  were  oar  men  ready  to  flj^t  witk  dn6 
another  who  should  be  ibe  messenger,  and  at 
last  when  a  lieutenant  with  twenty  dr^oons  was 
dispatched,  he  told  him  afterwards  he  round  him- 
self  a  hundred  strong  before  be  bad  got  a  mile 
from  the  place. 

In  short,  as  soon  as  ever  the  day  declined,  and 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  began  to  shelter  the 
designs  of  the  men,  they  dropped  away  from  us 
one  by  one,  and  at  last  id  sucn  numbers,  that  if 
we  had  staved  till  the  morning,  we  should  not 
have  had  fifty  men  left  out  of  twelve  hundred 
horse  and  dragoons. 

When  I  saw  how  it  was,  consulting  with  some 
of  the  officers,  we  all  went  to  my  Lord  Holland, 
and  pressed  him  to  retreat  before  the  enemy 
should  discern  the  flight  of  our  men  $  so  he  drew 
us  off,  and  we  came  to  the  camp  next  morning  In 
the  most  shameful  condition  ever  poor  men  could 
do,  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  worst  expedition 
ever  I  made. 

To  fight  and  be  beaten  fa  a  casualty  common 
to  a  soldier,  and  I  have  since  had  enough  of  it  j 
but  to  run  away  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  and 
neither  strike  nor  be  stricken,  fa  the  very  shame  ot 
the  profession,  and  no  man  that  has  done  it  ought 
to  show  his  face  again  in  the  field,  unless  disad- 
vantages of  place  or  number  make  it  t^rable, 
neither  of  which  was  oiir  case. 

My  Lord  HoUand  made  another  marofi  t^  lew 
days  after,  in  hopes  to  retrieve  this  miscarriage  j 
but  1  had  enoo^  of  it,  se  1  kept  in  my  quarters) 
and  though  hfa  men  did  not  desert  hhn  as  before, 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  fight,  and  eame  oflf  with 
but  little  more  honour  thu  they  did  before. 

There  was  no  need  to  go  out  to  seek  the  enemy 
after  this,  for  they  came,  as  I  have  said,  and 
pitched  in  sight  of  us,  and  their  parties  came  up 
every  day  to  the  very  outworks  of  Berwick,  but 
nobody  eared  to  meddle  with  them ;  and  in  this 
posture  things  stood  when  the  padflcatien  was 
agreed  on  by  both  parties,  which,  like  a  short 
truce,  only  gave  both  sides  breath  to  prepare  for 
a  new  war,  more  ridiculously  managed  than  the 
former. 

When  the  treaty  was  so  near  a  conclusion  tbai 
conversation  was  admitted  on  both  sides,  I  went 
oyer  to  the  Sootoh  camp  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
as  did  many  of  our  Englirii  ofiBcers. 

I  confess  the  soldiers  made  a  very  uncouth 
figure,  especiallv  the  Highlanders;  the  oddnesft 
and  barbarity  of  their  garb  and  arms  seemed  i$ 
have  something  in  them  remarkable. 

They  were  generally  tall,  robust  f^ows  i  their 
•wor^  wefe  eittravi^faBtly,  and  1  think  insigni* 
loantly  broad,  and  they  eafHed  great  wooded 
tarvets,  large  enough  to  6over  the  upper  part  of 
thcor  bodies ;  their  dress  wte  as  antique  as  the 
rest-^  cap  on  their  heads,  oidled  by  them  a 
bonnet,  long  hanging  sleeves  behind,  arid  their 
doublet,  breeohes,  and  stockings  of  a  stuff  they 
called  plaid,  striped  across  red  and  yellow,  with 
short  cloaks  of  the  tame.  These  fellows  locked, 
whefi  drawn  out,  Iflie  a  regiment  of  merry  An* 
dreWs  ready  for  Barthlomdw  fair. 

Thev  are  in  companies  all  of  a  name«  and  ther6» 
fore  call  one  another  only  by  their  Christian  names^ 


as  Jemmy,  Jockey,  Sawny,  and  the  like ;  and  they 
scorn  to  be  commanded  but  by  one  of  their  own 
clan  of  family.  They  are  dll  gentlemen,  and  proud 
endu^  to  be  kings.  Th6  meanest  feUow  among 
them  fa  bM  tenaciOul  of  his  honour  as  the  best 
nobleman  in  the  counti^,  and  they  will  fight 
and  cut  6he  anotlier*tf  throats  for  every  trifling 
affront 

But  to  their  OWii  ^lani  or  lairds  they  are  the 
willingeM  ^d  inoit  obedleiit  fellows  in  nature. 
Give  them  their  due,  were  their  skill  in  exercises 
and  discipline  proportioned  to  their  courage,  the/ 
would  make  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  world. 

1!liey  are  laige  bodies,  and  prodigiously  strong; 
and  two  qualities  tbey  have  above  other  nations^- 
hardy  to  endure  hunger,  cold,  and  hardships,  and 
wonderfully  swift  of  foot.  The  latter  fa  sudi  an 
advantage  in  the  field,  that  t  know  none  like  it ; 
for  if  they  conquer,  no  enemy  can  escape  them ; 
and  if  they  run^  even  the  horse  can  hardly  over- 
take them.  These  Were  some  of  those  who,  as 
I  have  observed  before,  went  out  in  parties  with 
their  horse. 

There  were  ihrea  or  four  thousand  of  these  in 
the  Scotch  army,  armed  only  with  swords  and 
targets ;  and  in  their  belts  some  of  them  fiad  a 
pfatol,  but  no  muskets  at  that  time  among  them. 

But  there  were  also  a  great  many  regiments  of 
disciplined  men,  who,  by  the  carryuig  of  their 
arms,  looked  as  if  they  understood  their  busi- 
ness, and,  by  their  focesy  that  they  durst  see  an 
enemy. 

I  had  n6i  been  half  an  bour  in  their  camp  aitef 
the  ceremony  of  giving  our  names,  and  passing 
their  out-guards  ahd  main  guard,  was  over,  but  I 
was  saluted  by  several  of  my  acquaintance,  and, 
in  partioulaf ,  by  one  who  led  the  Scotch  volun- 
teers at  the  taking  the  Castle  of  Oppenheim,  of 
which  I  bave  given  an  account.  They  used  me 
with  all  the  respect  they  thought  due  to  me  on 
acoouili  of  old  affairs,  gave  me  the  word,  and  a 
sergeAnt  waited  upon  me  whenever  I  pleased  to 
go  abroad. 

t  continued  twelve  or  fourieeil  days  among 
them  till  the  pacificatioil  was  concluded,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  march  home.  They  spoke 
very  respectfolly  of  the  king,  but  I  found  were 
exasperated  to  the  last  degree  at  Archbishop 
Laud  and  the  tlnglish  lifahops,  for  endeavouring 
to  impose  the  Common  Prayer-book  upon  them ; 
and  they  always  talked  with  the  utmost  contempt 
of  our  soldiers  and  array.  I  always  waved  the 
discourse  about  the  clergy,  and  the  occasion  of 
the  war }  but  I  eould  not  but  be  too  sensible  what 
they  said  of  our  men  was  true ;  and  by  thfa  I  pei^ 
oeived  thev  had  a  universal  intel^ence  firom 
among  us,  ooth  of  what  we  were  doimf  and  what 
sort  of  people  We  were  that  were  doing  it;  and 
they  were  ndghty  desirous  of  coming  to  blowi 
with  us. 

I  had  an  invitation  firom  their  general^  hot  I 
declined  it,  lest  I  should  give  offence.  I  foond 
they  tfeeepted  the  pacification  as  a  thmg  not 
likely  to  liold,  and  toat  they  were  resolved  to 
keep  their  forces  on  foot,  notwithstanding  tiie 
agreemenl  Their  whole  army  was  full  of  brave 
offices,  men  4if  mueh  experience  and  eonduet  i 
and  aU  men  Who  knew  anything  of  war  Imow 
good  oAders  make  a  good  army. 

Things  bMng  thus  huddled  up,  the  Engfisb 


baek  to  York,  wbare  tho  army  leparated, 
and  the  Soots  went  home  to  iaoreaae  thdbrs ;  for 
1  easflyforouw  that  peaoe  was  the  lurthett  thing 
from  their  thou|^ti. 

The  next  year  the  flame  broke  out  again :  the 
king  drew  his  forces  down  into  the  north  as  before, 
and  expresses  were  sent  to  all  the  gentlemen  that 
had  oommands  to  he  at  the  place  by  the  Idth  of 
July.  As  I  had  accepted  of  no  command  in  the 
army,  so  I  had  no  indination  at  aU  to  go ;  for  I 
foresaw  there  would  be  nothing  hut  disgrace  at- 
tend tt. 

My  father,  observing  such  an  alteration  in  my 
usual  forwardness,  asked  me  one  day  what  was 
the  matter  that  I,  who  used  to  be  so  forward  to 
go  into  the  army,  and  so  eager  to  run  abroad  to 
fight,  now  showed  no  inclination  to  appear  when 
the  service  of  the  Ung  and  country  cafled  me 
toit« 

I  replied,  I  had  as  much  zeal  as  ever  for  the 
king's  service,  and  for  the  country  too ;  but  be 
knew  a  soldier  could  not  abide  to  be  beaten:  and 
befaig  from  thenoe  a  little  more  inqfuisttive,  I  told 
him  the  observations  I  had  made  in  the  Scotch 
army,  and  the  people  I  had  conversed  with  there; 
and  I  added,  *'  Sh*,  assure  yourself^  if  the  king 
oflTers  to  fight  them,  he  will  be  beaten ;  and  I  do 
not  love  to  engaip  when  my  judgment  tells  me 
beforehand  I  shaU  be  worsted." 

And  as  I  had  foreseen  it  came  to  pass ;  for  the 
Soots,  resolving  to  proceed,  never  stood  upon 
the  ceremony  of  aggression  as  before,  but,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  they  entered  England  with  their 


However,  as  my  father  desired,  I  went  to  the 
khig*s  army,  Which  was  then  at  York,  but  had  not 
got  altogether,  the  king  himself  being  at  London ; 
bui  upon  this  news  takes  post  for  the  army,  and 
advancing  a  part  of  his  forces,  he  potted  Lord 
Conway  and  Sir  Jaeob  Astiey,  with  a  brigade  of 
foot  and  some  horse,  at  Newborn,  upon  the  river 
Tyne,  to  keep  the  Scots  from  passii^  that  river. 

The  S?ots  could  have  passed  the  Tyne  without 
lighting ;  bat  to  let  us  see  that  they  were  able  to 
force  their  passage,  thev  fell  upon  this  body  of 
men,  and,  notwithstanmng  all  the  advantages  of 
the  place,  drove  them  firom  the  poet,  took  their 
baggage  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  with  some 
prisoners. 

Sir  Jacob  Astiey  made  what  resistance  he 
could ;  but  the  Scots  charged  with  so  much  (ury, 
aod  ^r  Jacob  bdng  overpowered,  he  was  soon 
put  into  confusfon.  Immediately  the  Scots  made 
themselves  masters  of  Newcastle,  and  the  next 
day  of  Durham,  and  laid  those  two  counties 
under  intolerab'e  contributions.     (Note  ISi ) 

Now  was  the  king  absolutely  ruined;  for  among 
rds  own  people  the  discontents  before  were  so 
plain,  that,  had  the  clergv  had  any  forecast,  they 
would  never  have  embroiled  him  with  the  Scots 
till  he  had  fully  brought  matters  to  an  under- 
itandinff  at  home*,  but  the  case  was  thus: — 

The  king,  by  the  good  management  of  Bishop 
Juxon,  his  treasurer,  had  a  millioa  of  ready 
money  in  his  treasury,  and,  upon  that  account 
having  no  need  of  a  parliament,  had  not  called 
one  in  twelve  years,  and  perhaps  had  never  called 
another,  if  he  had  not,  by  this  unhappy  drcum- 
staaee,  been  reduced  to  an  extremity ;  for  now 
the  above  money  was  spent  in  two  foolbh  expe- 


ditions, and  his  army  appeared  in  a  condition  not 
fit  to  engage  the  Scots.  The  detachment  under 
Sir  Jacob  Astiey,  which  were  of  the  flower  of  his 
men«  had  been  routed  at  Newborn,  and  the  enemy 
had  possession  of  two  entire  countiei. 

Archbishop  l«aud  was  universally  blamed  for 
prompting  the  king  to  provoke  the  Scots,  a  head- 
strong nation,  and  sealous  for  their  own  way 
of  worship;  and  Laud  himself  found  too  late 
the  eonsequences  of  it,  both  to  the  whole  cause 
and  to  himself;  for  the  Scots,  whose  native 
temper  is  not  easy  to  forget  an  injury,  pursued 
him,  by  their  party  in  England,  and  never  gave  it 
over  tul  they  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 

The  ruined  country  now  clamoured  in  his  ma- 
jesty's ears  with  daily  petitions,  and  the  gentry  of 
other  neighbouring  counties  cried  out  for  peace 
and  a  parliament  The  king,  embarrassed  with 
these  difficulties,  and  quite  empty  of  money,  calls 
a  great  conncfl  of  the  nobility  at  York,  and  de- 
mands their  advice,  which  any  one  could  have 
told  him  before  would  be  to  call  a  parliament. 

I  cannot,  without  regret,  look  back  upon  the 
misfortune  of  the  king,  who,  as  he  was  one  of 
tne  best  princes  in  his  personal  conduct,  had 
yet  some  of  the  greatest  unhappinesses,  as  a 
king,  that  ever  prince  had,  and  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  demonstrated  it^ 

1.  Impolitic  honesty.  His  enemies  called  it 
obstinacy:  but  as  I  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his  temper,  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  his 
judgment,  when  he  thought  he  was  in  the  right, 
to  adhere  to.  it  as  a  duty,  though  against  his 
interest 

2l  Too  much  compliance  when  he  was  com- 
plying. 

No  man  but  himself  would  have  denied  what 
at  times  he  denied,  and  have  granted  what  at 
other  times  he  granted;  and  this  uncertainty 
of  counsel  proceeded  from  two  causes: — 

h  The  heat  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  was 
exceedingly  devoted,  and  for  whom  hideed  he 
ruined  hunself. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  his  nobiUty. 

Thus,  when  the  counsel  of  his  bishops  pre- 
vafled,  all  was  fire  and  ftiry ;  the  Soots  were  rebels, 
and  must  be  subdued  *,  and  the  parliament's  de- 
mands were  to  be  rejeeted  as  exorbitant 

But  whenever  the  king*s  judgment  was  led  by 
the  grave  and  steady  advice  of  his  nobility  and 
councillors,  be  was  always  Inclined  by  them  to 
I  temperate  his  measures  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes :  and  had  he  sone  on  in  such  a  temper, 
he  had  never  met  wiui  the  misibrtones  which 
afterwards  attended  him,  nor  had  so  many  thou- 
sands of  his  friends  lost  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  his  service. 

I  am  sure  we  that  knew  what  it  was  to  fight 
for  him,  and  that  loved  him  better  than  any  of 
the  clergy  could  pretend  to,  have  had  many  a 
consultation  how  to  bring  over  our  master  from 
so  espousing  their  interest  as  to  ruin  himself  for 
it;  but  it  was  in  vain. 

I  took  this  interval,  when  I  sat  still  and  only 
looked  on,  to  make  these  remarks,  because  I  re- 
member the  best  friends  the  king  hiid  were  at 
this  time  of  that  opinion.  That  it  was  an  unac- 
ooontaMe  pieee  of  indiscretion  to  commence  a 
quarrel  with  the  Soots,  a  poor  and  obstinare 
people,  for  a  oeremony  and  a  book  of  churce  dis- 
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eipliiM,  at  a  tim^  when  the  king  stood  but  upon 
indiflferent  terms  with  his  people  at  home. 

The  consequence  was,  it  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  his  subjects  to  rebel  against  him :  it 
embroiled  him  with  his  partiament  in  England, 
to  whom  he  was  foin  to  stoop  in  a  lata!  and 
unusual  manner  to  get  money,  all  his  own  being 
spent,  and  so  to  buy  off  the  Scots,  whom  he 
could  not  beat 

I  must  give  one  instance  of  the  unaccountable 
politics  of  his  ministers.  If  they  over-ruled  this 
unhappy  king  to  it,  with  design  to  exhaust  and 
impoverish  him,  they  were  the  worst  of  traitors, 
if  not  the  grossest  of  fools. 

They  prompted  the  king  to  equip  a  fleet  against 
the  Scots,  and  to  put  on  board  five  thousand 
landmen.  Had  this  been  all,  the  design  had  been 
good,  that  while  the  king  bad  faced  the  army 
upon  the  borders,  these  five  thousand  landing  in 
the  frith  of  Edinburgh  might  have  put  that  whole 
nation  into  concision.  But,  in  order  to  this,  they 
advise  the  king  to  lay  out  his  money  in  fitting 
out  the  biggest  ships  he  bad ;  and  the  Royal  So- 
vereign,  the  largest  ship  the  world  had  then  ever 
seen,  which  cost  him  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  was  now  built,  and  fitted  out 
for  this  voyage. 

This  was  the  most  incongruous  and  ridiculous 
advice  that  could  be  given,  and  made  us  all 
believe  we  were  betrayed,  though  we  knew  not 
by  vi^iom. 

To  fit  out  ships  of  one  hundred  guns  to  invade 
Scotland,  which  had  not  one  man  af  war  in  the 
world,  nor  any  open  confederacy  with  any  prince 
or  state  thai  had  any  fleet  for  a  defence,  was 
a  most  ridiculous  thing.  A  hundred  sail  of  New- 
castle  colliers  to  carry  the  men,  with  their  stores 
and  provisions,  and  ten  frigates  of  forty  guns 
each,  had  been  as  good  a  fleet  as  reason  and 
the  nature  of  things  could  have  made  tolerable. 

Thus  things  were  carried  on,  until  the  king, 
reduced  by  the  mismanagement  of  his  councils, 
and  beaten  by  the  Scots,  was  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  parliament  in  England. 

It  ia  not  my  deagn  to  enter  into  the  feuds 
and  wrangles  of  this  partiament  I  have  noted 
my  observaAioos  of  their  mistakes  who  brought 
the  king  to  this  unhappy  necessity  of  caUmg 
them. 

His  majesty  had  tried  pariiaments  upon  se- 
veial  occasions  before,,  but  never  found  himself 
so  much  embroiled  with  them  but  he  could  s«id 
them  home  and  there  was  an  end  of  it;  but 
as  he  could  not  avoid  calling  these,  so  they  took 
care  to  put  him  out  of  a  condition  to  dismiss 
tiiem. 

The  Scotch  army  was  now  quartered  upon 
the  English.  The  counties,  the  gentry,  and  the 
assembly  of  lords  at  Yori(,  petitioned  for  a  par- 
liament 

The  Scots  presented  their  demands  to  the 
king,  in  which  it  was  observed  that  matters  were 
concerted  between  them  and  a  party  in  England ; 
and  I  confess,  when  I  saw  that,  I  began  to  think 
the  king  in  an  HI  case. 

For  as  the  Scots  pretended  grievances,  we 
thought,  the  king  redressing  tli^  grievances, 
they  could  ask  no  more ;  and  therefore  all  men 
advised  the  king  to  grant  their  full  demands. 
And  the  king,  not  havi^  money  sufficient  to  sup- 


ply  the  Scots  in  their  march  home,  I  kbow  tliere 
were  several  meetiiags  of  gentlemen  with  ades^ 
to  advance  considerable  sums  to  the  king  to  set 
him  free,  and  in  order  to  reinstate  his  ouyesty  aa 
before. 

Not  that  we  ever  advised  the  king  to  rule  with- 
out a  pariiament  but  we  were  very  desirous  of 
putting  him  out  of  the'  neceeaty  of  calling  them, 
at  least  just  then. 

But  the  eighth  article  of  the  Scots*  demands 
ei^resdy  reauired  that  an  English  parliament 
might  be  called  to  remove  all  obstractions  of 
commerce,  and  to  settle  neace,  religion,  and 
liberty ;  and  in  another  article  they  tell  the  king, 
the  24th  of  September,  being  the  thne  his  ma- 
jesty  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  peers,  wHl 
make  it  too  long  ere  the  parlisanent  meet 

And  in  another,  that  a  parliament  was  the  only 
way  of  settling  peace,  and  bringing  them  to  his 
majesty's  obedience. 

When  we  saw  this  in  the  army,  it  was  time  to 
look  about  Everybody  indeed  perceived  that 
the  Scotch  army  would  call  an  English  pariia- 
ment ;  and  whatever  aversion  the  king  had  to  it, 
all  saw  he  would  be  obliged  to  ciMnply  with  it ; 
and  now  they  began  to  see  their  error  who  ad- 
vised the  king  to  this  Scotch  war. 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  the  assem- 
bly of  the  peers  met  at  York,  and,  by  Uieir  advice, 
a  treaty  was  begun  with  the  Scots.  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  sent  with  the  first  message,  which 
was  in  writing. 

I  brought  it,  attended  with  a  trumpet  and  a 
guard  of  five  hundred  horse,  to  the  Scotch 
quarters.  I  was  stopped  at  Darlington,  and  my 
errand  being  known.  General  Lesly  sent  a  Scotch 
m^jor  and  fifty  horse  to  receive  me,  but  would 
let  neither  my  trumpet  nor  guard  set  foot  within 
their  quarters. 

In  this  manner  I  was  conducted  to  an  audience 
in  the  chapter-house  at  Durham,  where  a  com- 
mittee  of  Scotch  lords,  who  attended  the  army, 
received  me  very  courteously,  and  gave  me  their 
answer  in  writing  also. 

It  was  in  this  answer  that  they  showed,  at  least 
to  me,  their  design  of  embroiling  the  king  with 
his  En^^h  subjects ;  they  discoursed  very  fredy 
with  me,  and  did  not  order  me  to  withdraw  when 
they  debated  their  private  opinions ;  they  drew 
up  several  answers,  but  did  not  Ifte  them  ;  at  last 
they  offered  me  one,  which  I  did  not  receive — I 
thought  it  was  too  insolent  to  be  borne  with :  as 
near  as  I  can  remember  it  ran  thus  :— 

"  The  commissioners  of  Scotland,  attending 
the  service  in  the  army,  do  refuse  any  treaty  in 
the  city  of  York." 

One  of  the  commissioners,  who  treated  me  with 
more  distinction  than  the  rest,  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity,  bv  the  kindness  of  his  (fiscourse,  to 
speak  more  nreely  of  this  than  I  expected. 

I  told  them,  if  they  would  return  to  his  msjesty 
an  answer  fit  for  me  to  carry,  or  if  they  would  say 
they  would  not  treat  at  all,  I  would  ddlver  soch 
a  message. 

I  then  beseeched  them  to  consider  the  answer 
was  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  whom  th^  made  a 
great  profession  of  duty  and  respect,  and  at  least 
Uiey  ought  to  give  their  reasons  why  they  declmed 
a  treaty  at  York,  and  to  name  some  other  plaoe» 
or  humUy  to  desire  his  mijesty  to  name 
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other  place ;  bat  to  send  word  they  would  not 
tiieat  at  York,  I  could  deliver  no  such  message, 
for,  when  folly  considered,  it  would  signify  they 
would  not  treat  at  alL 

I  used  a  great  many  reasons  and  arguments 
with  them  on  this  head ;  and  at  last,  with  some 
difficulty,  obtained  of  them  to  give  the  reason, 
which  was,  the  Earl  of  Straffoi^*s  having  the 
chief  command  at  York,  whom  they  denounced 
their  mortal  enemy,  he  having  declared  them 
rebds  in  Ireland. 

"With  this  answer  I  returned.  I  could  make 
no  observation  in  the  short  time  I  was  with  them, 
for  I  staid  but  one  night,  and  was  guarded  as  a 
dose  prisoner  all  the  while.  I  saw  several  of  their 
officers  whom  I  knew,  but  they  durst  not  speak 
to  me,  and  if  they  had  offered,  my  guard  would 
not  have  permitted  them. 

In  this  manner  I  was  conducted  out  of  their 
quarters  to  my  own  party  again ;  and  having  de- 
livered my  message  to  the  king,  and  told  his 
majesty  the .  circumstances,  I  saw  the  king  re- 
ceived the  account  of  the  haughty  behaviour  of 
the  Scots  with  some  regret ;  however,  it  was  his 
nutjesty's  time  i^ow  to  bear,  and  therefore  the 
Scots  were  complied  with,  and  the  treaty  ap- 
pointed at  Rippon,  where,  after  much  debate, 
several  prelltaiinary  articles  were  agreed  on,  as 
a'  cessation  of  arms,  quarters  and  bounds  to  the 
armies,  subsistence  to  the  Scotch  army,  and  the 
residue  of  the  demands  was  referred  to  a  treaty 
at  London. 

We  were  all  amazed  at  the  treaty,  and  I  re- 
member we  would  much  rather  have  been  suf- 
fered to  fight,  for,  though  we  had  been  worsted 
at  first,  the  power  and  strength  of  the  king's  in- 
terest, which  was  not  yet  tried,  must,  in  the  end, 
have  been  too  strong  for  the  Scota,  whereas  we 
now  saw  the  king  was  for  complying  with  any- 
thing, and  all  his  friends  would  be  ruined. 

I  confess  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  so  was  not 
much  concerned ;  but  our  predictions  soon  came 
to  pass,  for  no  sooner  was  this  parliament  called, 
but  abundance  of  those  who  had  embroiled  their 
king  with  his  people  of  both  kingdoms,  like  the 
disciples  when  their  Master  was  betrayed  to  the 
Jews,  forsook  him  and  fled. 

And  now  parliament  tyranny  began  to  succeed 
church  tyranny,  and  we  soldiers  were  glad  to  see 
it  at  first  The  bishops  trembled;  the  judges 
went  to  gaol ;  the  officers  of  the  customs  were 
laid  hold  on ;  and  the  parliament  beean  to  lay 
their  fingers  on  the  great  ones,  particidarly  Arch- 
bishop Laud  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

We  had  no  great  concern  for  the  first,  but  the 
last  was  a  man  of  so  much  conduct  and  gallantry, 
and  BO  beloved  by  the  soldiers  and  principal  gentry 
of  England,  that  everybody  was  touched  with  his 
misfortune. 

The  parliament  now  grew  mod  in  their  turn, 
and  as  the  prosperity  of  any  party  is  the  time  to 
show  their  discretion,  the  parliament  showed  they 
knew  as  little  where  to  stop  as  other  people.  The 
king  was  not  in  a  condition  to  deny  anything, 
and,  shortly  after,  whatever  was  demanded  was 
complied  with. 

They  attainted  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and,  me- 
taphoiically,  made  the  king  cut  off  his  right  band 
to  save  his  left,  and  yet  not  save  it  neither ;  they 
obtained  another  bill,  to  empower  them  to  sit 


during  their  own  pleasure^  and  after  them  trien- 
nial parliaments  to  meet,  whether  the  Ung  called 
them  or  not;  and  granting  this  completed  his 
mfuesty*B  ruin. 

Had  the  house  only  regulated  the  abuses  of  the 
court,  punished  evil  counsellors,  and  restored  par- 
liaments  to  their  original  and  just  powers,  all  had 
been  well,  and  the  king,  though  he  had  been  more 
than  mortified,  had  yet  req>ed  the  benefit  of 
future  peace ;  for  now  the  Scots  were  sent  home, 
after  having  eaten  up  two  counties,  and  received 
a  prodigious  sum  of  money  to  boot ;  and  the  king, 
though  too  late,  goes  in  person  to  Edinburgh,  ai^d 
grants  them  all  they  could  desire,  and  more  than 
they  asked ;  but  in  England  the  desires  were  un- 
bounded, and  drove  at  tSl  extremes. 

They  threw  out  the  bishops  fh>m  sitting  In  the 
house,  made  a  plH>testation  equivalent  to  the 
Scotch  covenant,  and,  this  done,  printed  their  re- 
monstrance. This  so  provoked  the  king,  that  he 
resolves  upon  seizing  some  of  the  members,  and 
in  an  ill  hour  enters  the  House  of  Commons  In 
person  to  take  them.  Thus  one  imprudent  thing 
on  one  hand  produced  another  on  the  other  hand, 
unto  the  king  was  obliged  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves  for  fear  of  receiving  treatment  unworthy 
of  himself. 

These  proceedings  began  to  alarm  the  gentry 
and  nobility  of  England,  for  however  willing  we 
were  to  have  evil  oounseUors  removed,  and  the. 
government  return  to  a  settled  and  legal  course, 
according  to  the  happy  constitution  of  this  nk- 
tion,  and  might  have  been  forward  enough  to  have 
owned  the  Ung  had  been  mided  and  imposed 
upon  to  do  things  which  he  had  rather  had  not 
been  done,  yet  it  did  not  follow  that  all  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  should  de- 
volve  upon  the  pariiament,  and  the  kin^r,  in  a 
manner,  be  deposed,  or  else  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  rabble. 

The  heats  of  the  house  running  them  thus  to 
all  extremes,  and  at  last  to  take  trota  the  king 
the  power  of  the  militia,'  which-indeed  was  oil  that 
was  left  to  make  him  anything  of  a  king,  put  him 
upon  opposing  force  with  force ;  and  thus  the 
flame  or  civil  war  began. 

However  backward  I  was  in  engaging  in  the 
second  year*s  expedition  against  the  Scots,  I 
was  as  forward  now,  for  I  waited  on  the  king 
at  York,  where  a  gallant  company  of  gentlemen 
as  ever  were  seen  in  England  engaged  them, 
selves  to  enter  into  his  service;  and  here  some 
of  us  formed  ourselves  into  troops  for  the  guurd 
of  his  person. 

The  king  having  been  waited  upon  by  the 
gentry  of  Yorkshire,  and  having  told  them  his 
resolution  of  erecting  his  royal  standard,  ajid  re- 
ceived from  them  hearty  assurances  of  support^ 
dismisses  them,  and  marches  to  Hull,  where  lay 
the  train  of  artillery,  and  all  the  arms  and  amttiU- 
nition  belonging  to  the  northern  army  which  had 
been  disbanded. 

But  here  the  parliament  had  been  belcHrehand 
with  his  majesty,  so  that  i^Kcn  he  came  to  ^liull 
he  found  the  gates  shut,  and  Shr  John  HoHmiiI, 
the  governor,  upon  the  walls,  tliough  with  a  great 
deal  of  secmii^p  humiHty  and  protettatloiia  of 
loyalty  to  his  person,  vet  with '  a  positive  denial 
to  admit  any  of  the  king's  aft^ndttifs  into'  the 
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tf  his  majesty  pleaaed  to  enter  the  town  in  per- 
son,  with  any  reasonable  number  of  his  house- 
hold, he  would  submit,  but  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  receive  the  king,  as  he  would  be  re- 
cetvcd,  with  his  forces,  though  those  forces  were 
then  but  very  few. 

The  kh3g  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  this  re- 
pulse, and  indeed  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  us  all, 
for  certainly  never  prince  began  a  war  against 
the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  he  was  in.  He  had  not  a  gar- 
rison, or  a  company  of  soldiers,  in  his  pay ;  not 
a  stand  of  arms,  or  a  barrel  of  powder,  a  musket, 
cannon,  or  mortar ;  not  a  ship  of  all  the  fleet,  or 
money  in  his  treasury  to  procure  them ;  whereas 
the  parliament  had  all  bis  navy,  ordnance,  stores, 
magazines,  arms»  ammunition,  and  revenue  in 
their  keeping. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  another  defect  of  the 
king*s  counsel,  and  a  sad  instance  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  affairs,  t^at  when  he  saw  how  all  things 
were  going  to  wrecks  as  it  was  impossible  but  he 
should  see  it,  and  it  is  plain  he  did  see  it,  that  he 
should  not,  long  enough  before  it  came  to  ex- 
tremities, secure  the  navy,  magazines,  and  stores 
of  war  in  the  hands  of  his  trusty  servants,  that 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  preserved  themA>r 
his  use  at  a  time  when  he  wanted  them. 

It  cazmot  be  supposed  but  the  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, who  generally  preserved  their  lovalty  for 
their  royal  master,  and  at  last  heartily  snowed  it, 
were  exceedingly  discouraged  at  first,  when  they 
saw  the  parliament  had  all  the  means  of  making 
war  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  king  was  naked 
and  destitute  both  of  arms  and  ammunltioo,  and 
money  to  procure  them. 

Not  but  that  the  king,  by  extraordinary  appli- 
cation, recovered  the  &or6er  the  want  of  these 
things  had  thrown  him  into,  and  supplied  himself 
with  all  things  neediUL 

fiut  my  oWrvation  was  this^had  his  majesty 
had  the  magazines,  navy,  and  forts,  in  his  own 
hand,  the  gentry,  who  wanted  but  the  prospect 
of  something  to  encourage  them,  had  come  m  at 
first,  and  the  parliament,  being  unprovided  would 
have  been  presentlv  reduoed  to  reason. 
,  But  this  was  it  that  balked  the  gentry  of  York- 
shire, who  went  home  again,  giving  the  king  good 
promises,  but  never  appeared  mr  him  till,  by 
raising  a  good  army  in  Shropshire  and  Wales,  he 
marched  towards  London^  and  they  saw  there 
was  a  prospect  of  being  supported. 

In  this  condition  the  king  erected  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  August  :22ud»  164^;  and  I  con- 
fess I  had  very  mtlancbcdy  apprehensions  of  the 
king's  aflhirs,  for  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
standard  was  but  small.  -  The  affront  the  king 
had  met  with  at  Hull  had  dispirited  the  northern 
gentry,  and  the  king's  affairs  looked  with  a  very 
dismal  aspect. 

We  had  expresses  i^om  London  of  the  prodi- 
gious snecess  of  the  parUament's  levies,  bow  their 
men  came  in  £ister  than  they  could  entertain 
them,  and  that  arms  were  delivered  out  to  whole 
eompanies  listed  together ;  and  all  this  whUe  the 
king  bad  not  got  together  a  thousand  foot,  and 
had  no  arms  for  them  neithw. 

When  the  king  saw  this,  he  immediately  dis- 
patched  five  several  messengers,  whereof  one 
went  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  into  Wales; 


one  to  the  queen,  then  at  Windsor;  one  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Eari  of  Newcastle,  intc 
the  north ;  one  into  Scotland,  and  one  into  France 
where  the  queen  soon  after  arrived  to  raise  money 
and  buy  arms,  and  to  get  what  wasistanne  she 
could  among  her  own  fiiends. 

Nor  was  her  majesty  idle,  for  she  sent  ovei 
several  ships  laden  with  arms  and  amminilloii 
with  a  fine  trahi  of  artillery,  and  a  great  voany 
very  good  olBoers;  and  though  one  of  die  first 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  with  three 
hundred  barrels  of  powder  and  some  arms,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen,  yet  most  of 
them  found  means  to  get  to  as,  and  moet  of  the 
ships  the  queen  fireighted  arrived ;  and  at  laat 
her  majesty  came  herself,  and  brought  an  extra* 
ordinary  supply  of  men,  money,  and  arms,  with 
which  she  joined  the  king's  forces,  onderthe  Eari 
of  Newcastle,  in  the  north. 

Finding  his  majesty  active  to  master  hh  Mends 
together,  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  might  not 
be  for  hU  majesty^s  service  to  let  me  go  among 
my  fiiends  and  his  loyal  subjects  about  Shrews- 
bury? 

"  Yes,"  savs  the  king,  smiling,  **  I  btend  you 
shall,  and  I  design  to  go  with  you  myself." 

I  did  not  understand  what  the  king  meant 
then,  and  did  not  think  it  good  manners  to  in- 
quire ;  but  the  next  day  I  found  all  things  ^9- 
posed  for  a  march,  and  the  king  on  borselMck  by 
eight  in  the  morning ;  when,  calling  me  to  him, 
he  told  me  1  should  go  before,  and  let  my  fother 
and  all  my  friends  know  he  would  be  at  Shrews- 
bury the  Saturday  following. 

I  left  my  equipages,  and,  taking  post  with  only 
one  servant,  was  at  my  father's  the  next  OMiming 
by  break  of  da^.  My  father  was  not  saiprised 
at  the  news  of  the  king's  coming ;  for  it  seems 
he,  together  with  the  loyal  gentry  of  those  parts, 
had  sent  particularly  to  give  the  kfaig  an  invita- 
tion to  move  that  way,  which  I  was  not  made 
privy  to,  with  an  account  of  what  enoooragement 
they  had  there  in  the  endeayours  made  for  his 
interest. 

In  short,  the  whole  oeuntty  was  entirely  for 
the  king;  and  such  was  the  universal  joy  the 
people  showed  when  the  news  of  his  mi^eety's 
oooiing  down  was  positively  known,  that  all  man- 
ner of  business  was  laid  aside,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  peo|4e  seemed  to  be  resolved  npon 
the  war. 

As  this  gave  a  new  ftiee  to  the  king's  afiJrs,  so 
I  must  own  it  iflled  me  with  joy ;  for  I  was  asto- 
nished beibre,  when  I  ooaaldeKd  what  the  khig 
and  his  fiiends  were  Iflie  to  be  exposed  tOL  The 
news  of  the  proceedings  of  the  parUaflseat,  and 
their  powerful  preparations^  were  now  no  aioiv 
terrible.  The  king  came  at  the  tfane  appoiated, 
and  having  lain  at  my  fother*s  house  one  night, 
entered  S&ewsbnry  in  the  moraisig. 

The  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  eonconrse 
of  the  nobfiity  and  gentry  about  his  person,  and 
the  crowds  which  now  came  every  day  in  to  his 
standard,  were  incredible. 

The  loyalty  of  the  English  gentry  was  not  only 
worthy  notice,  but  their  power  also  was  extraor- 
dinarily visible;  for  the  king,  in  about  six  weeks, 
which  was  the  most  of  his  stay  at  Shrewd^nry, 
was  supplied  with  money,  arms,  ammnniClon,  «id 
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a  train  of  artQlery,  and  ^ad  enliBted  an  ann^  of 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

His  majesty,  seeing  tl)e  general  idacrlt^  of  his 
people,  immecUately  issaed  oot  comipissioQS,  and 
v>rmed  regiments  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  having 
Bome  experienced  officers  abont  \^m,  tpgether 
with  about  sixteen  who  qinie  trofq  F^ce  with 
^  ship  loaded  with  arms  an4  some  field-plecie«, 
which  came  very  seasonably  Into  the  Severn,  tibe 
men  were  exercised,  regpilari^  discipHo^  «im1 
quartered,  and  now  we  b^pn  to  look  like  soldiers. 

My  father  had  rallied  a  regimfnt  of  horse  at 
bis  own  charge,  and  ^e  king  gave  oat  arms  to 
them  from  the  supplies  which  1  mentioned  came 
firom  abroad.  Another  party  of  horse,  9II  brave 
stout  fellows,  and  well  mounte4y  canie  in  from 
Lancashire,  and  the  Earl  of  Pmj  at  the  head 
of  them. 

The  WeUbmen  came  to  b^  droves ;  and  00  great 
was  the  concourse  of  people,  &at  the  king  began 
to  think  of  marching,  ana  gave  the  leommand,  pa 
well  as  the  trust  of  regolaung  the  army,  to  the 
brave  Earl  of  Undsey,  as  gen^ral  of  the  fitot. 
(iVbteU.) 

The  parliamant^eneral  beiiigtbe  SaH  0t  Esse^ 
two  braver  men,  or  two  better  officerp,  were  not 
9»  the  kingdom :  they  bad  both  beei»  old  aoldierf, 
aad  had  served  tQgethejr  as  volunteeri,  in  the 
IxHT-coantry  wars,  under  Privoe  M^urie^  Tjimf 
had  been  coa^r^Mu  and  qMppanipns  abrM4»  Mid 
DOW  eame  to  biee  one  ^notlier  as  enemiee  10  the 
Held.    (NeUlS.) 

Sucb  was  tlie  ezpefitien  naed  bf  tlie  king  wad 

hU  friends  in  the  levies  of  this  fir4  araiv,  that, 
netwithatanding  the  wonderful  eapedidmn  the 
partiament  mads,  the  king  was  is  the  field  befofre 
theea ;  and  now  the  gentry  in  other  parts  Bf  the 
aation  besdrred  thenaselves,  and  seised  iipo»  and 
garfiaoned  several  consideMible  plaees  lor  the 
king. 

In  the  north,  the  Eari  of  Mewiepatle  not  only 
garrisoned  the  rapst  oonsi^^raUe  |4a6e^  ^t  even 
tke  general  possession  of  th^  north  was  ^r  the 
king,  eseeptm^  Hull,  and  some  few  places  whieh 
the  old  Lord  Fairfax  hadtakenupforthe  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  other  l^nd,  Cornwall  entire  and  most 
pf  the  western  counties  were  the  kiog's.  fh^  par- 
hameat  had  their  chief  Interest  |n  n^e  south  and 
eastern  parte  of  Eiwlan^  as  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex,  Essex,  Suflfolkf  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon,  Hertford,  ouekingihamshire, 
and  the  other  midland  coyofles. 

These  were  called,  or  some  of  them  at  l^ast, 
the  aeaooiated  counties^  and  Mt  littip  of  the  war, 
4i<her  than  Iheeh^Xigeii;  hot  tibe  mi^ rapport  of 
the  pariittoent  was  the  city  of  jLondon.  The 
)fhig  made  the  seat  of  bjf  court  at  Oicford,  whieh 
he  eaosed  to  be  regularly  U^rtifie^  The  Lord 
fiay  had  been  bene,  aB4  hi4  possession  of  this 
1^  for  the  enemy,  and  wa#  debating  about  for- 
tlfj^ng  it,  but  oame  t^  no  resolutioi^,  which  was 
a  very  great  oversight  in  them,  the  situation  of 
the  place,, and  the  unportance  of  it,  on  maoy  ac- 
counts, to  the  city  of  LondioD,  considered;  they 
would  have  retrieved  this  error  afterwards^  but 
then  it  was  too  late,  Cor  the  king  made  it  the 
need-quarters,  and  received  flreat  supplies  and 
assJatance  from  th»  wealth  of  thp  ooUpges  aq4  the 
pldity  of  the  neighbouring  country. 


Abingdon,  WaiHngford,  Basingstoke,  and  Read- 
ing were  all  garrisoned  ai^i  fortified  as  outworlLS 
to  defend  this  as  the  centre ;  and  thns  ail  Eng- 
land became  the  theatre  of  blood,  and  war  was 
spread  into  every  oorner  of  the  country,  though 
as  yet  there  was  not  a  stroke  struck. 

I  had  no  command  fai  this  army:  my  father  led 
his  own  regiment,  and,  old  as  he  was,  would  not 
leave  his  royal  master ;  and  my  eider  brothet 
staid  at  home  to  support  ^e  fiunily.  As  fer  me, 
I  rode  a  volunteer  In  ^e  royal  troop  of  guards, 
which  may  very  well  deserve  that  title,  being 
coipposed  of  young  gentlemen,  sons  of  the  no- 
biUty  «|id  prune  gentry  of  the  nation,  and  I  think 
i^ot  a  person  of  90  mean  i|  birth  or  fortune  as 
myself. 

We  reckmied  fn  th^  troop  two-and-thfaty 
lords,  or  who  came  afterwards  to  be  sueh,  and 
eight-and-thirty  younger  sons  of  ihe  nobility, 
five  pVench  noolemen,  and  the  rest  gentlemen  of 
very  good  fiunflies  and  estates. 

Ana  that  I  mi^  give  the  due  to  their  personal 
valour,  many  of  fbis  troop  ttved  to  have  r^rin^^i^ts 
and  tf oops  under  thdr  command  in  the  service 
of  itie  king ;  many  of  them  lost  their  lives  for 
bin,  and  most  of  them  their  estates  *.  nor  did 
they  behave  unworthy  of  themsdves  in  their  first 
showing  thdr  faces  to  the  en^my,  as  shall  be  men- 
tioned m  its  place. 

While  the  kin^  remained  at  ShrewsbiYiy  his 
loyal  friends  bestured  themselves  in  severd  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Goring  had  secured  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  being  young  In  matters  of  war,  and 
not.  ip  time  rdieved,  though  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford waa  marching  to  relieve  him,  yet  he  was 
obliffed  to  quit  the  place,  and  shipped  himself 
for  Hol^nd,  from  whence  he  returned  with  relief 
for  the  king,  and  afterwards  did  very  good 
service  upon  all  occasions,  and  very  efTectually 
cleared  himself  of  the  scandal  the  hasty  surrender 
of  Portsmoutli  h^d  brought  upon  him. 

The  chief  power  of  the  kiog*s  forces  lay  in 
three  places— in  Cornwall,  in  Yorkshire*  and  at 
Shrewsbury.  In  Cornwall,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
afterwards  Lord  Hopton,  Sir  Bevil  Granvil,  and 
Sir  Nichols  Slamming,  secured  all  the  country, 
and  o^erwards  spread  themselves  over  Devon- 
shire and  Somersetshire,  took  Exeter  from  the 
parliam^t,  fortified  Bridgewater  and  Barnstaple, 
and  beat  Sir  William  Waller  at  the  battle  of 
Roundway  Down,  as  I  ihall  mention  more  par- 
ticularly when  I  come  to  recite  the  part  of  my 
own  travels  that  way. 

In  the  north,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  secured 
all  the  coyntry,  garrisoned  York,  Scarborough, 
Qariisle,  NewcasUe,  Pontefract,  Leeds,  and  all 
the  considerable  placet,  and  took  the  field  with  a 
very  good  army,  though  afterwards  he  proved 
more  unsuccessnil  than  the  rest,  having  the  whole 
power  of  a  kingdom  at  his  back,  the  Scots  coming 
in  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which  indeed  was  the  general  turn  of  the 
scale  of  the  war;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
Scotch  army,  the  king  had  most  certainly  re- 
duced the  Parliament,  at  least  to  good  terms  of 
peace,  in  two  years*  time. 

The  king's  force  at  Shrewsbury  I  have  related 
already :  the  alacrity  of  the  gentry  filled  him  with 
hopes,  and  all  his  army  with  vigour,  and  the  Sth 
of  October,  1642,  his  majesty  gave  orders  to 
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march.  Th«  Earl  of  Eaaex  had  spent  above  a 
month  after  bis  leaving  London  (for  he  went 
thence  the  9(h  of  S^tember)  in  modelling  and 
drawing  together  his  forces :  his  rendezvous  was 
at  St  Alban's,  fi«m  Whence  he  marched  to  North- 
ampton, Coventry,  and  WarwidL,  and  laaving 
garrisons^  them,  he  cemes  on  to  Worcester. 

Being  thus  advanced,  he  possesses  Oxford,  as 
I  noted  before,  Banbury,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and 
Worcester,  out  of  all  which  places,  except  Glou- 
cester, we  drove  him  back  to  London  in  a  very 
little  while. 

Sir  JohnBiren  had  raised  a  very  good  party  of 
five  himdred  horse,  mostly  gentlemen,  for  the 
king,  and  bed  possessed  Oxford ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Lord  Say  quitted  it,  being  now  but 
an  open  town,  and  retreiked  to  Worcester;  from 
whence,  on  the  approach  of  Essex^s  army,  he 
retreated  to  the  king. 

And  now  all  things  grew  ripe  for  action,  both 
parties  having  secured  their  posts,  and  settled 
their  schemes  of  the  war,  taking  their  posts  and 
places  as  thdr  measures  and  opportunities  di- 
rected. The  field  was  next  in  their  eye,  and  the 
soldiers  began  to  inquire  when  they  should  fight, 
for  as  yet  Uiere  had  been  little  or  no  blood  drawn, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  enough  of  it; 
for  I  believe  I  may  challenge  all  the  historians  in 
Europe  to  tell  me  of  any  war  in  the  world  where, 
in  the  space  of  four  years,  there  were  so  many 

e itched  battles,  sieges,  fights,  and  skirmishes,  as 
1  this  war. 

We  never  encamped  or  intrenched,  never  for- 
tified  the  avenues  to  our  posts,  or  lay  fenced  with 
rivers  and  defiles.  Here  were  no  leaguers  in  the 
field,  as  at  the  story  of  Nuremberg ;  neither  had 
our  soldiers  any  tents,  or  what  they  call  heavy 
baggage.  It  was  the  general  maxim  of  this  war, 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?  Let  us  go  and  fight  them : 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  enemy  was  coming, 
What  was  to  be  done?  Why,  what  should  be 
done  ?    Draw  out  Into  the  field  and  fight  them. 

I  cannot  say  it  was  the  prudence  of  tne  parties, 
and  had  the  king  fought  less  he  had  gained  more ; 
and  I  shall  remark  several  times  when  the  eager- 
ness of  fighting  was  the  worst  counsel,  and 
proved  our  loss.  This  benefit,  however,  hap- 
pened in  general  to  the  country,  that  it  made  a 
quick,  though  a  bloody,  end  of  the  war,  which 
otherwise  hfui  lasted  till  it  might  have  ruined  the 
whole  natioa 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  kiiig's  army  was 
in  full  march ;  his  majesty,  generalisnmo ;  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  general  of  the  foot ;  Prince  Ru- 
pert, general  of  the  horse  ;  and  the  first  action  In 
the  neld  was  by  Prince  Rupert  and  Sir  John 
Biron.  Sir  John  had  brought  his  body  of  five 
hundred  horse,  as  I  have  said,  from  Oxford  to 
Worcester ;  the  liOrd  Say,  with  a  strong  party, 
Deing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  and  ex- 
pccted  in  the  town.  Colonel  Sandys,  a  hot  hian, 
who  had  more  courage  than  judgment,  advanced 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  dragoons, 
with  design  to  beat  Sir  John  Biron  out  of  Wor- 
cester, and  take  post  there  for  the  parliament. 

The  king  had  notice  that  the  Earl  of  Essex 
was  designed  for  Worcester,  and  Prince  Rupert 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  a  body  of  horse  and 
dragoons  to  fece  the  enemy,  and  bring  ofiT  Sir 
John  Biron.     This  his  majesty  did  to  amuse  the 


Eari  of  Essex,  that  he  might  expect  hnn  that 
way ;  whereas  the  king's  design  was  to  get  be- 
tween the  Eari  of  Essex's  army  and  the  city  of 
London,  and  his  majesty's  end  was  doubly  an- 
swered, for  he  not  only  drew  Essex  on  to  Wor- 
cester, where  be  spent  more  time  than  he  needed, 
but  he  beat  the  party  into  the  bargain. 

I  went  volunteer  in  this  party,  and  rode  in  my 
father's  regiment ;  for  though  we  really  expected 
not  to  see  the  enemy,  yet  I  was  tired  with  lying 
still.  We  came  to  Worcester  just  aa  notice  wai 
brought  to  Sir  John  Biron  that  a  party  of  the 
enemy  was  on  their  march  for  Worcester,  npon 
which  the  prince,  immediately  consulting  what 
was  to  be  done,  resolves  to  march  the  next  morn- 
ing and  fight  them. 

The  enemy,  who  lay  at  Pershore,  about  dgbt 
miles  from  Worcester,  and,  as  I  believe,  had  no 
notice  of  our  march,  came  on  very  confidently  in 
the  morning,  and  found  us  ready  drawn  up  to 
receive  them.  I  must  confess  this  waa  the  bluot- 
est,  downright  way  of  making  war  that  ever  was 
seen. 

The  enemy,  who,  in  all  the  little  knowledge  t 
had  of  war,  ought  to  have  discovered  our  num- 
bers, and  guessed  by  our  posture  what  our  de- 
sign  was,  might  easily  have  informed  themselves 
that  we  intended  to  attack  them,  and  so  might 
have  secured  the  advantage  of  a  bridge  in  their 
front ;  but,  without  any  regard  to  thcie  metfaods 
of  poUcy,  they  came  on  at  all  hasards. 

Upon  this  notice  my  father  proposed  to  the 
prince  to  halt  for  them,  and  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
attacked,  since  we  found  them  willing  to  give  us 
the  advantage.  The  nrince  approved  of  tiie  ad- 
vice, so  we  halted  within  view  of  a  bridge,  leav- 
ing space  enough  on  our  front  for  about  half  the 
numner  of  their  force  to  pass  and  draw  up ;  and  at 
the  bridge  was  posted  about  fifty  dragoons,  with 
orders  to  retire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  advancedy 
as  if  they  had  been  afraid. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  was  a  ditch,  and  a  very 
high  bank  behind;  where  we  had  placed  three 
hundred  dragoons,  with  orders  to  lie  flat  on  their 
faces  till  the  enemy  had  passed  the  bridge,  and  to 
let  fly  among  them  as  soon  as  our  trumpets  sounded 
a  charge. 

Nol^dy  but  Colonel  Sandys  would  have  been 
caught  in  such  a  snare,  for  he  might  easily  have 
seen  that  when  he  was  over  the  bridge  there  was 
not  room  enough  for  him  to  fight ;  but  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  was  so  much  in  their  mou^s  (for  that 
was  the  word  for  that  day)  that  they  took  little 
heed  how  to  conduct  the  host  of  the  Lord  to  their 
own  advantage. 

As  we  expected,  they  appeared,  beat  our  dra- 
goons firom  the  bridge,  and  passed  it.  We  stood 
firm  in  one  line,  with  a  reserve,  and  expected  a 
charge ;  but  Colonel  Sandys  showing  a  great  deal 
more  judgment  than  we  thought  he  was  master 
of,  extended  himself  to  the  left,  finding  the  ground 
too  straight,  and  began  to  form  his  men  with  a 
great  deal  of  readiness  and  skill,  for  by  this  time 
he  saw  our  number  was  greater  than  he  expected. 

The  prince  perceiving  ft,  and  foreseeing  that 
the  stratagem  of  the  dragoons  would  be  frustrated 
by  this,  immediately  charges  with  the  horse,  and 
the  dragoons  at  the  same  time,  standing  upon 
thehr  feet,  poured  in  thehr  shot  upon  those  that 
were  passing  the  bridge.    This  surprise  put  th««r 
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Intofueb  diiord«r,  th|iiw«  bad  but  Utile,  work 
with  them ;  lor  though  Coloool  Saodys,  with  the 
troopB  next  him,  susUioed  tlie  ahock  extseiaely 
well,  and  behaved  themselves  gallantly,  vet  the 
ooofiMkm  b^maing  in  their  rear,  those  that  had 
not  yet  passed  the  bridge  were  kept  bapk  by  the 
fire  of  the  dragoons,  and  the  rest  were  easily  cut 
topieoea. 

Uolonel  Sandys  was  mortally  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner ;  and  the  crowd  was  so  great  to 
get  back,  that  manj  pushed  into  the  water,  and 
were  rather  smothered  than  drowned.  Some  of 
them,  who  never  came  into  the  6gfat,  were  so 
it^tened,  that  they  never  looked  behind  them 
until  they  eame  to  Pershore;  and,  as  we  were 
afterwards  informed,  the  life-guards  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  had  quartered  in  the  town,  left  it  in 
great  disorder,  expecting  us  at  the  heels  of  their 
men. 

If  our  business  bad  been  to  keep  the  parliament 
army  from  coming  to  Worcester,  we  had  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  have  secured  the  bridge  at 
Pershore ;  but  our  design  lay  another  way,  as  I 
have  said,  and  the  king  was  for  drawing  Essex  on 
to  the  Severn,  in  hopes  to  get  behind  him,  which 
fell  out  accordinglv. 

Bssez,  spurred  by  this  afih>nt  in  the  infancy  of 
their  alTairs,  advanced  the  next  day,  and  came  to 
Pershore  time  enough  to  be  at  the  funeral  of 
some  of  his  men,  and  from  thence  he  advanced 
to  Worcester. 

We  marched  back  to  Worcester  extremely 
pleased  with  the  good  success  of  our  first  attack, 
and  our  men  were  so  flushed  with  this  little  vic- 
tory, that  it  put  vigour  into  the  whole  army.  The 
enemy  lost  about  three  thousand  men,  and  we 
carrieid  away  near  one  hundred  and  fi/br  prison- 
ers, with  five  hundred  horses,  lome  standards  and 
arms ;  and  among  the  prisoners  their  colonel,  but 
be  died  a  little  after  of  his  wounds. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy  Worcester 
was  quitted,  and  the  forces  marched  back  to  join 
the  king's  ormv,  which  lay  then  at  Bridgenorth, 
Lndlow,  and  thereabout.  As  the  king  expected, 
it  fell  out  Essex  found  so  much  work  at  Wor- 
cester to  settle  parliament-quarters,  and  secure 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford,  that  it  gave 
the  king  a  full  day*s  march  of  him ;  so  the  kiDg 
having  the  start  of  him,  moved  towards  London ; 
and  Essex,  nettled  to  be  both  beaten  in  fight 
and  outdone  in  conduct,  decamped,  and  followed 
the  king. 

llie  parliament,  and  the  Londoners  too,  were 
in  a  strange  consternation  at  this  mistake  of  their 
general ;  and  had  the  king,  whose  g^cat  misfor- 
tone  was  always  to  follow  precipitint  advices,  but 
pushed  on  his  first  design,  which  he  had  formed 
with  very  good  reason,  and  for  which  he  had 
been  dodging  with  Essex  eight  or  ten  daj's,  viz. 
of  marchhig  directly  to  London,  where  he  had  a 
/cry  great  interest,  and  where  his  friends  were 
not  yet  oppressed  and  impoverished,  as  they  were 
afterwords,  he  had  turned  the  scale  of  his  affairs, 
and  every  man  expected  it,  for  the  members  be- 
gan to  shift  for  themselves  ;  expresses  were  sent 
on  the  heels  of  one  another  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
to  hasten  after  the  king,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
him  to  battle.  Some  of  these  letters  fell  into 
oar  hands,  and  we  might  easily  discover  that 
the  parliament  were  In  the  last  confusion  at  the 


thoughts  of  our.eomiog  to  London.  Be^des 
this,  the  city  was  in  a  worse  iiight  than  the  hooioi, 
and  the  great  moving  men  bc^an  to  go  out  of  town. 
In  short,  they  expected  us,  and  we  expected  to 
come ;  but  Providence^  for  our  ruin,  hod  other- 
wise  determined  it. 

Essex,  upon  news  of  the  king's  marchi  and 
upon  receipt  of  the  parliament's  letters,  mode 
long  marches  after  us,  and  on  the  23rd  of  October 
reached  the  town  of  Keynton,  in  Warwickshire. 

The  king  was  almost  as  far  as  Banbury,  and 
there  called  a  council  of  war.  Some  of  the  old 
officers  that  foresaw  the  advantage  the  kinged, 
the  concern  the  city  was  in,  and  the  vast  addi- 
tion  both  to  the  reputation  cMf  his  forces  and  the 
increase  of  his  interest  it  would  be,  if  the  king 
could  ffain  that  point,  urged  the  kUig  to  march 
on  to  London. 

Prince  Rupert  and  the  fresh  colonels  pressed 
for  fighting,  told  the  king  it  dispirited  their  men 
to  march  with  the  enemy  at  tneir  beds ;  that 
the  parliament  army  was  mferior  to  him  by  six 
thousand  men,  and  mtigued  with  hasty  marching ; 
that  their  orders  being  to  fight,  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  post  hunself  to  advantage,  and  re- 
ceive them  to  their  destruction ;  that  the  action 
near  Worcester  hod  let  him  know  how  easy  it 
was  to  deal  with  a  rash  enemy ;  and  that  it  was 
a  dishonour  for  him,  whose  forces  were  so  much 
superior,  to  be  pursued  by  his  subjects  in  re- 
bellion. 

These  and  the  like  arguments  prevailed  with 
the  king  to  alter  his  wiser  measures,  and  resolve 
to  fig^ht.  Nor  was  this  all :  when  a  resolution  of 
fighting  was  taken,  that  part  of  the  advice  which 
they  who  were  for  fighting  gave  as  a  reason 
for  theur  opinion,  was  forgot,  and,  instead  of 
halting,  and  posting  ourselves  to  advantage  till 
the  enemy  came  up,  we  were  ordered  to  march 
back  and  meet  them. 

Nay,  so  eager  was  the  prince  for  fighting,  that 
when,  from  the  top  of  Edgehill,  the  enemy's  army 
was  descried  in  the  bottom  between  them  and  Uie 
town  of  Keynton,  and  that  the  enemy  had  bid  us 
defiance,  by  discharging  three  cannons,  we  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  answering  with  two 
shot  from  our  army,  we  must  needs  forsake  the 
advantages  of  the  hills,  which  they  must  have 
mounted  under  the  command  of  our  cannon,  and 
march  down  to  them  into  the  plain, 

I  confess  I  thought  here  was  a  great  deal  more 
gallantry  than  discretion,  for  it  was  plainly  taking 
an  advantage  out  of  our  own  hands,  and  putting 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  for  an  enemy 
that  must  fight  may  always  be  fought  with  to 
advantage. 

My  old  hero,  the  glorious  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
was  as  forward  to  fi^t  as  any  man  of  true  valour 
mixed  with  any  policy  need  to  be,  or  ought  to  be; 
but  he  used  to  say,  *'  An  enemy,  reduced  to  a 
necessity  of  fighting,  is  half  beaten.** 

.  It  is  true,  we  were  all  but  young  in  the  war: 
the  soldiers  hot  and  forward,  and  eagerly  desired 
to  come  to  hands  with  the  enemy.  But  I  taka 
the  more  notice  of  it  here,  because  the  king  In 
this  acted  against  his  own  measures*  for  it  was 
the  king  himself  had  laid  the  desiffn  of  getting  the 
start  of  Essex,  and  marchii^gp  to  London. 

His  friends  had  invited  hhn  thither,  and  ex« 
pected  him,  and  suffered  deeply  for  the  omission. 
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«al  yet  he  gmire  way  to  tlMte  tiait^  eMDMCJt,  and  I 
tnffer^  his  jadgaent  to  bo  oYorntied  by  a  ma. 
jorlty'  of  voioat— an  error,  I  say,  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  oever  guilty  of ;  for  if  an  theoflleers 
at  A  oonnefl  of  war  were  of  diflTeroBt  ofHnioii,  vet, 
vnless  their  reasons  mastered  his  Judgnaiit,  their 
▼ptes  never  altered  his  measures ;  bot  tliis  was 
tlie  error  of  onr  good  bat  nnfortunate  master 
diree  times  in  this  war,  tpd  partlcQiaily  in  two 
of  the  greatest  battlef,  this  of  Edgehfll,  and  that 
^Kaseby. 

The  resolntion  for  flgfatiitf  behig  published  in 
the«anny,  gave  a  uniTersafioy  to  tlie  soidiersi 
who   ezpremed   «n   estnordhiary   ardour   for 

I  remember  my  fother,  talking  with  me  about 
it,  asited  mt  what  I  thought  of  the  approsdiing 
battle. 

I  told  Urn  I  thought  the  kipg  had  done  rery 
Wei ;  for  at  that  tiqaie  I  did  not  oonsnlt  the  ex- 
tent of  the  design,  and  had  a  mSghty  mfaid,  Kke 
other  rash  pepple,  to  se^  it  brought  to  adav,  wliich 
mads  me  answer  my  iSither,  '*  Sir,  I  doubt  there 
win  be  but  indiflSmit  doings  pn  ho^  sides  t>e- 
tween  two  armies,  both  made  up  of  fredb  men 
that  have  n^rer  saen  anv  service.* 

My  ihtlier  minded  little  what  I  spoke  of  that ; 
but  when  I  seemed  pleased  that  the  king  bad 
resolved  to  fight,  he  looked  angrily  at.  me,  and 
said  he  was  sorry  I  could  see  no  fturther  into 
things. 

*M  teil  you,"  added  he  hastily,  "  if  the  Uty 
should  kitt  and  take  prisoners  this  whole  army, 
general  and  all,  the  pfmiameot  wfU  have  the  vic- 
tory ;  for  we  have  lost  more  by  slipping  tb^  op- 
portunity of  getting  into  |»«idon  than  we  shall 
ever  get  by  ten  battles.** 

I  saw  enough  of  this  afterwards  to  convince  me 
of  the  weight  of  what  my  father  said,  and  so  did 
the  king  ioo{  hut  it  was  then  |oo  late— advan- 
tages  dipt  in  war  are  never  recovered. 

We  were  now  in  full  march  to  figbt  the  Ear) 
of  Essex.  It  was  on  Sunday  momlag,  the  24tb 
of  October,  1642,  fair  weather  pver  head,  but  the 
ground  very  heavy  and  dirty. 

As  aoon  as  we  came  to  the  top  of  EdgehSl  we 
discovered  their  whole  army.  They  were  not 
drawn  up,  havhig  had  two  miles  to  march  that 
morning,  but  they  were  very  busy  forming  their 
lines,  and  posting  their  regiments  as  they  came 
up.  $ome  of  their  horse  w^re  exceedingly  fa- 
tigued, haviitf  marched  forty-eight  hours  to- 
gether ;  and  had  tbev  been  suifeied  to  follow 
lis  three  or  fonr  days^  march  further,  several  of 
^eir  regiments  of  horse  wiMdd  have  been  auite 
ruined,  and  their  foot  would  have  been  rendered 
imserviceahle  for  the  present  But  we  had  no 
patience. 

As  soon  as  oqr  whole  army  was  come  to  the 
top  of  the  hillf  we  were  drawn  «p  in  order  of 
beetle.  The  king's  army  made  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  h»deed  they  were  a  body  of  as  gaU 
{ant  men  as  ever  appeared  hi  the  field,  and  as 
vel)  fomished  at  aA  points;  the  horse  exceed- 
ipgly  well  accoutred,  being  most  of  them  gentle- 
men and  volunteers,  some  whole  regiments  serv- 
ing without  pay ;  their  horses  very  good,  and  as 
fit  for  service  as  could  be  desired. 

The  whole  army  were  not  above  eighteen 
thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  not  one  thousand 


over  or  under,  Hieiigli  wp  had  hepB  teld 
were  not  obova  twme  thaoaand  (  hut  they  had 
been  reinforced  with  four  ffioaiBBd  awn  fren 
Northampton. 

The  king  was  with  Ike  genen^  <ke  Bail  of 
Undsey,  hi  the  mahi  battle;  Prince  Sapcri  eom- 
manded  the  right  wing,  and  the  Marquis  ef  Hert- 
ford,  the  Lord  WiQougiiby»  and  several  other  very 
good  oflloers,  the  left. 

The  signal  of  battie  being  given  wiHi  two  cas- 
non  shot,  we  marched  in  oAer  of  battalia  down 
the  liill,  being  dimwn  up  in  two  llnea  with  h«8es 
of  reserve.  Tne  enemy  advanee^  to  meetns  mncb 
hi  the  same  fonn,  with  tUs  difihreBoe  oniv.  that 
tliey  had  piaeed  their  cannon  en  tlie  right,  and 
the  king  had  piaeed  ours  in  the  eentre,  tthft,  or 
rather  between,  two  great  brigades  of  foot 

Tlieir  cannon  began  with  us  first,  and  did  aonae 
mischief  among  the  dragoons  of  our  le|t  wiqg ; 
but  our  ofllcers  perceiving  the  sliot  took  the  aaen 
and  missed  the  horses,  oraered  all  to  aHglit,  and 
every  man  leadhv  his  berae,  to  edvanee  in  the 
same  order;  and  this  savnd  our  m9*  ^  iMMt  of 
the  enemy's  diot  flew  over  their  headsL 

Our  cannon  made  a  terrible  execntion  npon 
thehr  foot  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  put  them 
into  great  conftision,  tfll  the  general  obmed  them 
to  hah,  and  changed  the  posture  of  b  fhmt, 
marcfaiiw  ropnd  a  snutt  risnw  gronndt  by  wUdi 
he  avoioed  the  fory  of  our  artillery. 

By  this  time  the  wingji  were  engaged,  tlie  king 
having  given  the  signal  of  battle,  ann  Qfdered  the 
right  wiqg  to  foil  on.  Piinee  Rup^  wim  essiw 
manded  that  wlng^  /eft  on  with  such  ihiy,  and 
pushed  the  left  wing  lof  the  pariiament  anny  ao 
effectually,  that  in  a  moment  Iw  filled  aU  wHIi 
terror  and  confusion.  Commissary-^cneral  ftaao* 
sey,  a  Scotchman,  an  eiqperiencea  olBeer,  eom- 
manded  their  left  wing,  and  tliough  he  did  aH 
that  an  expert  soldier  and  a  brave  conunander 
could  do,  yet  it  was  to  no  purpose;  his  llnea 
were  immediately  broken,  and  an  overwhefanad 
in  a  trice. 

Two  regfanents  of  foot,  whetb^  as  part  of  the 
left  wing,- or  on  the  left  iMf  the  main  body,  I  know 
not,  were  disordered  by  their  own  Imrsc^  ami 
rather  trampled  to  death  by  the  horses  tban 
beaten  by  our  men ;  but  ther  were  ao  entirely 
broken,  that  I  do  not  remeaBoer  that  ever  tiiey 
made  one  volley  upon  oqr  men,  for  their  own 
horse  running  away,  and  fUttng  find  en  Hieee 
foot,  were  so  vigoroudy  followed  by  w^  ttiat  tite 
foot  never  had  a  moment  to  rafly  or  laok  b^ 

hind  thftni- 

The  pdnt  of  the  left  wfa^  of  horse  were  net  ao 
soon  broken  as  the  rest,  and  tfunee  regjbnonta  of 
them  stood  firm  for  sometime;  tiie dexterous 
ofllcers  ni  the  otiier  ragiments  faUag  4e  oppor- 
tunitv,  rallied  a  great  many  of  their  soaMored 
men  oehiDd  them,  and  pieced  in  some  troppa  wiA 
those  regiments ;  but  after  two  or  three  cbaiges 
which  a  brigade  of  our  second  line,  following  the 
prince,  made  upon  theof,  they  also  were  broken 
withtiie  rest 

I  remember  that,  at  the  great  battle  of  Lelpaiey 
the  right  wing  of  the  Imperialists  having  foBeo  in 
upon  the  Saixoos  with  like  ftiry  to  nis,  bore 
down  ail  before  them,  and  beat  the  Saxona  quite 
o«t  of  the  field,  upon  which  the  foldtvy  ^xied, 
**  Victoria  l^Let  us  foUow." 
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<•  No,  no,**  said  old  Oenend  VSIf,  **  lot  them 
go,  and  let  ns  beat  the  Swedes,  too,  then  all  it 
onr  own.  •• 

Had  Prince  Rupert  taken  this  metiio4  and, 
iDStead  of  following  the  fegitivee,  who  were  dis- 
persed so  eft^ually  that  two  reghnents  would 
hare  secured  them  from  raBying — I  say,  had  he 
fiillcn  in  npOQ  the  foot,  or  wheeled  to  the  left,  and 
fidlen  in  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right  wfag 
of  horse,  or  returned  to  the  assietance  of  the  left 
wing  of  onr  horse,  we  had  gained  the  meet  abao- 
lute  and  complete  victory  that  eould  he,  nor  had 
a  thousand  men  of  the  enemy's  army  got  offl 

Bat  this  prince,  who  was  AiM  Gfftre,  md  pleaaed 
to  see  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  purmed  them  quite 
to  the  town  of  Reynton,  where  indeed  he  killed 
abundance  of  their  men,  and  some  time  also  was 
lost  in  plundering  the  baggage ;  but  fai  the  mean 
time  the  glory  bioA  advantege  of  the  day  was  lost 
to  the  king,  for  the  right  wing  of  the  partiameDt 
horse  eould  not  be  so  broken. 

Sir  Vnniam  Balfour  made  a  desperate  charge 
upon  the  point  of  the  king's  left,  and  had  it  not 
been  ibr  two  regfanents  H  dragoons,  who  wen 
fianted  in  the  reserve,  had  routed  the  whole 
wing;  for  he  broke  through  the  first  line,  and 
staggered  the  seeond,  who  advanced  to  tiieir  as- 
sistance,  bat  was  so  warmly  received  by  those 
dragoons,  who  came  seasonaUy  in,  and  gave  their 
firet  fire  on  horseback,  that  his  Airy  was  checked, 
and  having  lost  a  great  many  men,  was  forced  to 
wheel  dx>ut  to  his  own  men ;  and  bad  tiie  king 
had  but  tiuree  regiments  of  horse  at  hand  to  have 
charged  him,  Bdfour  had  been  routed. 

The  rest  of  this  wing  kept  their  ground,  and 
received  the  first  fiiry  of  the  enemy  with  great 
fcrmnees ;  after  which,  advancing  hi  their  turn, 
they  were  once  masters  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
eanncML 

And  here  we  lost  another  advantage;  for  if 
any  foot  had  been  at  hand  to  support  these  horse, 
they  had  carried  off  the  cannon,  or  turned  it  upon 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy^  foot ;  but  the  foot 
were  ocherwise  engaged.  The  horse  on  this  side 
fought  with  great  mtinacy  and  variety  of  sue- 
eem  a  Kj^^t  while. 

Sir  FhlBp  Stapylton,  who  commanded  the 
goards  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  being  engaged  with 
a  party  of  our  Shrewsbury  cavaliers,  as  we  called 
them,  was  once  in  a  fair  wav  to  have  been  cut  off 
by  a  brigade  of  our  foot,  who  behig  advanced  to 
fitfl  on  upon  the  parliamenf  s  main  body,  flanked 
Sir  Phflip'B  horse  in  their  way,  and,  hdaag  to  the 
left,  so  fariously  durged  him  with  their  pikes, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  dieorder, 
and  with  the  loss  of  a  great  many  men  and 


AH  this  while  the  foot  on  both  sides  were  des- 
perately engaged*  and,  coming  dose  up  to  the 
teeth  of  one  another  with  the  clubbea  musket 
and  pu^  cf  pike,  fought  with  great  resolution, 
and  a  terrible  slaughter  on  both  sides,  giving  no 

auarter  for  a  great  while ;  and  they  continu^  to 
0  thus  till,  as  if  they  were  tired  and  out  of  wind, 
eadi  party  seemed  wfiling  enough  to  leave  offend 
take  breath. 

Those  which  suffered  most  were  that  brigade 
which  had  charged  Sir  Philip  Stapviton's  horse, 
who,  being  bramy  engaged  m  the  front  with  the 
enemy's  l6ot»  were^  on  the  sudden,  diarged  again 


hifitrntaiid  flank  by  Sir  William  Mtmr**  hpift 
and  dfcMinleved,afteraftvf  dasfsn^e  derenca. 

Here  the  king's  et«ad»rdvi#  taken,  the  sc*]^ 
dard-bearar.  Sir  Edvasd  Vaniey,  being  kilMfi 
but  it  was  rasaned  agabs  bv  C^imu  Mtli,  tmi 
brought  to  the  capMi  iW  !««•  avaBiitt,  for 
whid  the  fch«  knighted  the  raptMl. 

TMs  brigade  of  foot  had  fought  all  the  d«ir, 
and  had  not  bea«  brnkeo  it  last  if  any  bora#  had 
been  at  hand  to  support  them*  The  fliplid  b^gaa 
to  be  now  elear :  biotfa  aimfos  sloofi,  as  it  w^re, 
gaaiag  at  ene  anotheri  only  the  kiag,  having 
rallied  his  foot,  eaemsd  ff^eweii  te  renew  M^ 
chatge,  ssmI  began  to  eani>onade  ^«m,  u-h^> 
thev  eould  not  return,  most  of  ^Iw  emwon  (»i^^ 
nailed  whfle  they  were  m  o«r  poasessieo,  and  ali 
the  eassMmiars  killed  or  flad,  and  our  gumeia  did 
exaeatioa  upon  Sir  Wifliam  fiajfonr's  traeps  for 
a  good  whfle. 

My  fother^  rag-iimwt  beiag  in  Oni  right  vfth 
the  prinee,  I  saw  little  ef  the  flgbt  but  the  roMt 
of  the  eoemy^  left,  and  we  had  ss  full  a  ymtm 

tfosefailt:  we  killed  about  tmo  th^tmnd  aaetifii 
that  part  ef  the  aetiHi,  tad  harog  tafaUy  die. 
parsed  them,  and  plunteed  tMr  bagBa^s,  b^an 
tothfaikefMirftiflBdswfaaii  it  wm  too  l#l#  i» 
helptheou 

We  retimed,  havevar,  viatoi|a»s  to  th^  kii^ 
just  as  the  battia  was  over;  aii4  the  kmg  flskert 
Prinee  Rupert, '^  What  neari  ?'*-*lie  told  falm  he 
omdd  give  hfo  asigestf  a  ga«d  aaeemit  of  th# 
enemy*s  home  **  Ay,  hy  <r**dr  said  g gaur 
tlemaa  that  ataad  kytm,  **mA  M  thair  earta 
tao." 

Thoae  wards  wan  spokan  with  sMh  asanse  of 
the  misfortune,  and  made  such  as  impmsioo  m 
the  whole  army,  that  it  oeaMiimed  same  ill  Wood 
afterwaida  anaong  us,  and  hat  tlwt  the  kiag  tank 
up  the  business,  it  had  basB  of  ill  ooaaafuaa«a( 
for  some  person  who  had  heard  the  gaaHaiaaa 
speak  it,  informed  the  priaea  who  It  was,  aad 
the  prinee,  rassntfaig  it,  spoka  soaMtbiog  about 
it  in  the  hearing  of  the  party  wheft  the  king  ^9^ 
present. 

The  gentleman,  wkh  a  amaly  foaadoss.  tal4 
his  faiatoess  apeol}  he  had  aald  the  words*  •^d 
though  he  owned  he  had  no  disrespect  for  Jals 
highness,  yet  he  was  stHl  of  opinion  the  apemy^s 
mrny  might  have  been  bettar  baaten. 

The  prinee  rolled  something  very  diaabUgiqg ; 
the  gentleman  csbm  op  to  tlie  kii«,aiid*kneeUng, 
humbly  beaought  hia  mi^esty  to  accept  af  his 
commission,  and  to  give  him  leave  to  tell  tba 
prince,  that  whenever  his  hlghniHis  plaasad*  he 
was  readv  to  give  him  satiafootian. 

The  kmg  was  so  ooncemed  at  this  misnadar* 
standing  between  them,  that  he  seemingly  was 
very  much  out  of  humour  with  the  prince  about 
it  However,  his  aaqesty  saea  ended  tba  dis* 
pttte,  1^  laying  his  eenunands  on  them  both  to 
speak  no  saora  of  it  for  that  dur ;  and  lafusiag 
the  commimion  from  the  oolond,  for  he  was  m 
less,  sent  for  them  both  next  maralag  In  prip 
vate,  and  made  them  friends  again. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.— -We eame  ba-^to 
the  king  time  enough  to  put  the  £ari  af  Eaasa^ 
men  out  of  all  hwDour  of  renewing  the  fight : 
and,  as  I  observed  before,  both  parties  stood 
gasing  at  one  another,  and  our  osataoa  pUiyinf 
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upon  them,  obHged  Sir  WiUiant  Ba1fo«ir*8  hone 
to  wheel  off  in  some  dkorder,  but  they  returned 
us  none  again ;  whksh,  m  we  afterwanto  under- 
ttood,  was,  as  I  said  before,  for  want  of  both 
powder  and  gunners;  for  the  cannoniers  and 
flremen  were  killed,  or  had  quitted  their  train  m 
the  fight  when  our  horse  had  possession  of  their 
artillery;  and  as  they  had  spiked  up  some  of 
the  cannon,  so  they  had  carried  away  fifteen 
carriagea  of  powder. 

Night  coming  on,  ended  all  diiooufse  of  more 
flghtfaig,  and  t&  king  drew  off  and  marched  to» 
wards  the  hills.  I  know  no  other  token  of  victory 
which  the  enemy  had,  than  their  lyinsr  in  the 
field  of  bftttle  all  night,  which  they  did  for  no 
other  reason  than  that,  having  lost  their  baggage 
and  provisions,  they  had  nowhere  to  go,  and 
which  we  did  not,  because  we  had  good  quarters 
at  hand. 

The  number  of  prisoners  and  of  the  slain  were 
not  very  equal :  the  enemy  Vott  more  men,  we 
most  of  quality.  Six  thousand  men,  on  both 
sides,  were  killed  on  the  spot,  whereof,  when  our 
rolls  were  examined,  we  missed  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  We  lost  our  brave  general,  the 
old  Earl  of  LIndsey,  who  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  died  of  his  wounds ;  Sir  Ed. 
ward  Stradling,  Colonel  Lundaford,  prisoners; 
and  Sir  Edward  Vamey,  and  a  mat  many 
gentlemen  of  quaUly  slain.    {NoU  16.) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  carried  off  Colonel 
Essex,  Cokmel  Ramsey,  and  the  liord  St  John, 
who  also  died  of  his  wounds.  We  took  five 
ammunition  waggons,  full  of  powder,  and  brought 
off  about  five  hundred  horse  in  the  defeat  of  the 
left  wing,  with  eighteen  standards  and  colours, 
and  loot  seventeen. 

The  slaugliter  of  the  left  wing  was  so  great, 
and  the  fl^ht  so  effectual,  that  several  of  the 
ofllcers  rode  clear  awayi  coaiiting  round,  and  got 
to  London,  where  thev  reported  that  the  parlia- 
ment army  was  entirely  defeated,  all  lost,  killed, 
or  taken,  as  if  none  but  them  were  left  alive  to 
carry  the  news. 

This  filled  them  with  consternation  for  awhile; 
bnt  when  other  messengers  followed,  all  was  re- 
stored to  quiet  again,  and  the  pariiameot  cried  up 
their  victory,  and  sufficiently  mocked  God  and 
theu-  general  with  their  public  thanks  for  it. 
Truly,  as  the  fight  was  a  deliverance  to  them, 
they  were  In  the  right  to  give  thanks  for  it ;  but 
as  to  its  being  a  victory,  neither  side  had  much 
to  boast  of,  and  they  less  a  great  deal  than  we 
bad. 

I  got  no  hurt  in  this  battle ;  and  indeed  we  of 
the  right  wing  had  but  little  fighting:  I  think  1 
discharged  my  pistols  but  once,  and  my  carbine 
twice,  for  we  had  more  fatigue  than  fight  The 
enemy  fled,  and  we  had  little  to  do  but  to  follow 
and  kill  those  we  could  overtake. 

I  spofled  a  good  hone,  but  got  a  better  from 
the  enemy  in  his  room,  and  came  home  weary 
enough.  *My  father  lost  his  hone,  and  in  tlie  fall 
was  bruised  in  his  thigh  by  another  horse  tread- 
ing on  hhn,  which  disabled  him  for  some  time, 
and,  at  his  request,  by  his  miyesty's  consent,  I 
commanded  the  regiment  in  his  absence. 

The  enemy  received  a  recruit  of  four  thousand 
men  the  next  morning:  if  they  had  not,  I  believe 
they  wonld  have  gone  back  to  Worcester ;  but. 


encouraged  by  that  reinforcement,  they  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  had  a  long  debate  whether 
they  could  attack  us  again :  but,  notwithstanding' 
their  great  victory,  they  dunt  not  attempt  it, 
though  this  addition  of  strength  made  them 
superior  to  us  by  three  thousand  men. 

The  king,  indeed,  expected  that  when  these 
troops  joined  them  they  would  advanoe,  and  we 
were  preparing  to  receive  them  at  a  village  called 
Aino,  where  the  head-quarten  continued  three 
or  four  days ;  and  had  they  really  este<»ned  ihc 
fint  day's  work  a  nctory,  as  they  called  it,  they, 
would  have  done  it :  but  they  thought  not  pro- 
per  to  venture,  but  marched  away  to  Warwick, 
and  from  thence  to  Coventry. 

The  king,  to  urge  them  to  venture  upon  him. 
and  oome  to  a  second  battle,  sat  down  before 
Banbur)',  and  took  both  town  and  castle,  and 
two  entire  regiments  of  foot,  and  one  troop  of 
horse  quitted  the  parliament  service,  and  took 
up  their  arms  for  the  king.  This  waa  doue 
almost  before  their  face%  which  was  a  better 
proof  of  a  victory  on  our  side  than  any  they 
could  pretend  to. 

Prom  Banbury  we  marched^  to  Oxibrd ;  and 
now  all  men  saw  the  parliament  had  made  a 
great  mistake  (for  they  were  not  always  in  the 
right  any  more  than  we)  to  leave  Oxford  without 
a  garrison.  The  king  caused  new  regular  works, 
to  be  drawn  round  it,  and  seven  royal  bastions 
with  ravelins  and  outworks,  a  double  ditch,,  coun- 
terscarp, and  covered  wfiy;  all  which,  addled  to^ 
the  advantage  of  its  sitaation,  made  it  a  formi-- 
dable  place,  and  from  this  time  it  became  our 
place  of  arms,  and  the  centre  of  afikin  on  the 
king's  side. 

If  the  parliament  had  the  honour  of  the  field, 
the  king  Teaped  the  firuita  of  the  victory ;  for  all 
this  part  of  the  country  submitted  to  huoo. 
Essex's  army  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
London,  and  were  but  in  an  HI  condition  when 
they  came  there,  especially  their  horse. 

The  parliament,  sensible  of  this,  and  receiving 
daily  accounts  of  the  progress  we  made,  bc^gan 
to  cool  a  little  in  their  temper,  abated  of  their 
fint  rage,  and  voted  an  address  for  peace  ;  and 
sent  to  tlie  king  to  let  him  know  they  were  de^ 
sirous  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  more  blood,  and 
to  bring  things  to  an  acconunodation*  or,  as  they 
called  it,  **  a  right  understanding." 

I  was  now,  by  the  king's  particular  fiivour, 
summoned  to  the  councils  of  war,  my  fiither  con- 
tinuing absent  and  ill ;  and  now  I  began  to  think 
of  the  real  grounds,  and,  which  waa  more,  of  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  war. 

1  say  I  now  beean ;  for  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  rightly  stated  matten  in  my  own  mind 
before,  though  I  had  been  enough  used  to  blood, 
and  to  sec  the  destruction  of  people,  sacking  oi 
towns,  and  plundering  the  couniiy,  yet  it  was  in 
Germany,  and  among  strangcn ;  but  I  found  an 
uoaccountaUo  sadness  upon  my  spirita.  to  see 
this  acting  in  my  own  native  country. 

It  grieved  me  to  the'heart,  even  in  the  rout  of 
our  enemies,  to  see  the  slaughter  of  them ;  and 
even  in  the  fight,  to  hear  a  man  cry  for  quarter 
in  Englifib,  moved  me  to  a  compasamn  wfaaeii  1 
had  never  been  used  to ;  nay,  sometimei  It  looh^ 
to  me  as  if  some  of  my  own  men  had  been 
beaten;  and  when  I  heard  a  soldier  cary»^0 
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God  I  I  Bin  shot,**  I  looked  behind  me  to  see 
which  of  my  own  troop  was  lUlen.  Here  I  saw 
m3r9e]f  at  the  catting  <»  the  throats  of  my  friends, 
ami  indeed  some  of  my  near  relations.  My  old 
comrades  and  feOow-toldiers  in  Germany  were 
some  with  us,  some  against  us»  as  their  opinions 
happened  to  differ  in  religion. 

For  my  part,  I  confess  I  had  not  mneh  reli- 
gion in  me  at  that  time ;  but  I  thought  religion 
rightly  practised  on  both  sides  would  have  made 
nc  all  better  friends ;  and,  therefore,  sometimes  I 
began  to  think  that  both  the  bishops  of  our  side, 
and  the  preachers  on  theirs,  made  religion  rather 
the  pretence  than  the  cause  of  the  war :  and 
from  those  thoughts  I  vigorously  argued  it  at  the 
coonctl  of  war  against  marching  to  Brentford  while 
the  address  Ibr  a  treaty  of  peace  from  the  parila* 
ment  was  in  hand ;  for  I  was  for  taking  the  par- 
liament by  the  handle  which  they  had  given  us, 
and  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  the  advan- 
tage of  its  being  at  thehr  own  request. 

I  Uioaght  the  king  had  now  in  his  hands  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  honourable  peace ;  for 
this  battle  at  Bdgehill,  as  much  as  they  boasted 
of  the  victory  to  hearten  up  their  friends,  had 
sorely  weakened  their  army,  and  discouraged 
their  party  too.  The  horse  were  particularly  m 
an  in  case,  and  the  foot  gpreatly  diminished,  and 
the  remainder  very  sickly :  but,  besides  this,  the 
pariiament  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  prosress 
we  made  afterward,  and  still  fearing  the  king's 
sunrising  them,  had  sent  for  the  Eari  of  Essex 
to  London  to  defend  them,  by  which  the  country 
was,  as  it  were,  deserted  and  abandoned,  and 
left  to  be  plundered— our  parties  overrun  all 
(daces  at  pleasure. 

An  this  wUle  1  considered,  that  whatever  the 
soldiers  of  fortune  meant  hj  the  war,  our  desires 
were  to  suppress  the  exorbitant  power  of  a  party, 
to  establish  our  king  in  his  just  and  legal  rights, 
but  not  with  a  design  to  destroy  the  constitution 
of  goremment,  and  the  being  of  parliament ;  and 
therefore  I  thought  now  was  the  thne  for  peace, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  worthy  gentlemen 
in  the  army  of  my  opinion :  and,  had  our  master 
had  ears  to  hear  us,  the  war  might  have  had  an 
end  here. 

This  address  for  peace  was  received  by  the 
king  at  Maidenhead,  whither  this  army  was  now 
advanced,  and  his  majesty  returned  an  answer 
by  Sir  Peter  Unigrew,  that  he  desired  nothing 
naore,  and  would  not  be  wanting  on  his  part. 

Upon  this  the  parliament  name  commissioners, 
and  his  majesty  excepting  against  Sir  John  Eve- 
lyn, they  left  him  out,  and  sent  others;  and 
desired  the  king  to  appoint  his  residence  near 
Ixmdon,  where  the  commissioners  might  wait 
upon  him. 

Accordingly  the  king  appointed  Windsor  for  the 
place  of  treaty,  and  desii^  it  might  be  hastened. 
Thus  dl  thinffs  looked  with  a  ftivourable  aspect, 
when  one  nmucky  action  knocked  it  all  on  the 
head,  and  611ed  both  parties  with  more  implacable 
animosity  than  they  nad  before,  and  all  hopes  of 
peace  vanished. 

During  this  progress  of  the  king's  armies,  we 
were  always  abroad  with  the  horse  ravaging  the 
country,  and  plundering  the  Roundheads.  Prince 
Rnpert,  a  most  active,  vigilant  party-man,  and, 
I  B:iift  ofwn,  fitter  for  such  than  for  a  general,  was 


never  lying  stffl,  and  laeMom  stayed  behind ;  for, 
our  regiment  bc^g  very  well  mounted,  he  wonld 
always  send  for  us  if  he  had  any  extraordinary 
design  in  hand. 

One  time,  in  particular,  he  had  a  design  upon 
Aylesbury,  the  capital  of  BnokinghamsUre;  ia» 
deed  our  view  at  first  was  rather  to  beat  the 
enemy  out  of  the  town,  and  demolish  theh*  worki^ 
and  perhaps  raise  some  contributions  on  the  rich 
country  round  it,  than  to  garrison  the  place  and 
keep  it,  for  we  wanted  no  more  garrisons,  being 
masters  of  the  field. 

The  prince  had  two  thousand  five  hundred 
horse  with  him  in  this  expedition,  but  no  foot: 
the  town  had  some  foot  raised  in  the  country  by 
Mr  Hambden,  and  two  regiments  of  the  country 
militia,  whom  we  made  light  of,  but  we  found 
they  stood  to  their  tackle  better  than  wett 
enough.  We  came  very  eariy  to  the  town,  and 
thou^t  they  had  no  notice  of  us ;  but  some  folse 
brother  had  given  the  alarm,  and  we  found  them 
all  in  arras ;  the  hedges  without  the  town  lined 
with  musketeers,  on  that  side  in  particular  whero 
they  expected  us,  and  the  two  regiments  of  fool 
drawn  up  in  view  to  support  them,  with  son* 
horse  in  the  rear  of  all. 

The  prince,  willing,  however,  to  do  something, 
caused  some  of  his  horse  to  alight,  and  serve  as 
dragoons;  and  having  broken  a  way  into  the 
enclosures,  the  horse  beat  the  foot  from  behind 
the  hedges,  while 'the  rest  who  weto  alighted 
charged  them  in  the  lane  which  leads  to  the 
town.  Here  they  had  cast  up  some  works,  and 
fired  from  their  lines  very  regularly,  considering 
them  as  militia  only,  the  governor  encouraging 
them  by  his  example ;  so  that  finding,  witboirt 
some  foot,  there  would  be  no  good  to  be  done, 
we  gave  it  over,  and  drew  oflT,  and  so  Aylesbury 
escaped  a  scouring  for  that  time. 

I  cannot  deny  but  these  flying  parties  of  horse 
committed  great  spoil  among  the  country  people, 
and  sometimes  the  prince  gave  a  liberty  to  some 
cruelties  which  were  not  at  all  for  the  king's 
interest;  because  It  being  still  upon  our  own 
country,  and  the  king's  own  subjects,  whonif  in 
an  his  declarations,  he  protested  to  be  careful  of, 
it  seemed  to  contradict  all  those  protestations 
and  declarations,  and  served  to  aggravate  and 
exasperate  the  common  people ;  and  the  king's 
enemies  made  aH  the  advantages  of  it  that  were 
possible,  by  crying  out  of  twice  as  many  extra- 
vagancies as  were  committed. 

It  is  true  the  king,  who  naturally  abhorred 
such  things,  could  not  restrain  his  men,  nor  his 
generals,  so  absolutely  as  he  would  have  done. 
The  war  on  his  side  was  voluntarily ;  roanv  gen- 
tlemen served  him  at  their  own  charge,  and  some 
paid  whole  regiments  themselves. 

Sometimes  also  the  king*s  affairs  were  staighter 
than  ordinary,  and  his  men  were  not  ver^  weU 
paid,  and  this  obliged  him  to  wink  at  their  ex- 
eursiona  upon  the  country,  though  he  did  not 
approve  or  them ;  and  yet  I  must  own,  that  in 
those  parts  of  England  where  the  war  was  hot* 
test  there  never  was  seen  that  ruin  and  depopu- 
lation, murders,  ravishments,  and  barbarities, 
which  I  have  seen  even  among  protestant  ar- 
ndea  abroad  in  Germany,  and  other  foreign  parts 
of  the  worid:  and  if  the  parliament  bad  seen 


IhM  MnMriiMd  if  I  fcid»  Umt  WMldaot 
fetT«  oofnpuriiiedL 

Tke  BMl  I  bate  Men  was  Dhmderinf  the 
towns  for  provisions,  drinking  tneb  beer,  and 
taming  odr  h«net  taito  tiiab  6eMs  or  stacks  of 
e6rB,  and  soiawUinesibe  soldiers  wonld  be  a  Uttie 
mde  wltb  the  wenehee;  but,  alas!  what  was 
lUa  to  Connt  TiDv's  ravwes  In  Sasony?  or 
Wbal  was  ear  UMng  of  Leteester  b^  storm, 
Irhere  tber  cried  oat  of  onr  barbarities,  to  the 
•aeking  or  New  Braadenbnrg,  or  the  taking  of 
Magdwuig? 

m  L«io«ier«  of  seren  or  eight  thousand  people 
id  the  town,  three  hundred  were  Idlled:  in 
Magdeburg,  of  twenty-fite  thousand,  scarce  two 
fhousaBd  seven  bandred  were  left,  and  the  whole 
town  burnt  to  ashes.  I  myself  have  seen  shEteen 
^  cdgliteen  villages  on  fire  in  a  day,  and  the 
jMople  driven  away  from  their  dwellings  like 
heros  of  cattle,  the  men  murdered,  the  women 
ttripptfd,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  them 
legether,  liter  they  had  suffered  all  the  indignf. 
im  and  abuses  of  the  soldiers,  driven  stark 
naked  hi  the  winter  through  the  great  towns  to 
seek  shelter  and  relief  from  the  charity  of  their 
enemies. 

I  do  not  instance  these  greater  barbarittea  to 
iustify  lesser  actions,  which  are  nevertheless 
irregular ;  but  I  do  say,  that,  circumstances  oon- 
lldMd,  this  war  was  managed  with  as  much 
humanity  en  both  sides  as  could  be  expected, 
especially  considering  the  animosity  of  parties. 

But  to  return  to  the  prinee— he  had  not 
always  the  same  success  in  these  enterorises,  for 
sometimes  we  came  short  home :  and  I  cannot 
omit  one  pleasant  adventure  which  happened  to 
a  party  of  ours  in  one  of  these  eseurslons  into 
BockingfaamsMre. 

The  major  of  onr  regiment  was  soundly 
beaten  by  a  partv  which,  as  I  may  say,  was  led 
by  a  woman,  ana  if  I  had  not  rescued  him,  I 
know  not  but  be  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  that 
woman.  It  seems  our  men  had  besieged  some 
fortified  house  about  Oxfordshire,  towards  Thame, 
and  the  house  being  defended  by  the  lady  in  her 
husband*8  absence,  she  had  yielded  the  house 
upon  a  capitulation ;  one  of  the  articlss  of  which 
waSf  to  march  out  with  all  her  servants,  soldiers, 
and  goods,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  Thame. 

whether  she  thought  to  have  gone  no  further, 
or  that  she  reckoned  herself  safe  there,  I  know 
not :  but  my  major,  with  two  troops  of  horse,  met 
with  this  lady  and  her  party,  about  five  miles 
firom  Thame,  as  we  were  coming  back  from  our 
defeated  attack  of  Aylesbury. 

We  reckoned  ourselves  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  had  lived  a  little  at  large,  or  at  discretion, 
as  it  is  called  abroad ;  and  these  two  troops,  with 
the  major,  were  returning  to  our  detachment 
from  a  little  vfllage,  where,  at  a  fkrmer*8  house, 
they  had  met  with  some  liquor ;  and  truly  some 
of  his  men  were  so  drunk  tney  could  but  just  sit 
upon  their  horses.  The  major  himself  was  not 
much  better,  and  the  whole  body  were  but  in  a 
sonr  condition  to  fight. 

Upon  the  road  they  met  this  partv.  The 
tody,  having  oo  design  Of  flghtinr,  and  being,  as 
she  thought,  under  the  protection  of  the  airtl^ 
ties,  sduhded  a  pariey,  and  dedred  to  speak  with 
the  ofllcer. 


The  mi^or,  as  dmnk  as  he  was,  could  tell  her, 
that,  by  die  artlclea,  she  was  to  be  assured  no 
ftulher  than  Thame ;  and  behig  now  five  mOes 
beyond  it,  she  was  a  fair  enemy,  and  therefore 
demanded  to  surrender  themselves  prisonersw 

The  lady  seemed  surprised ;  but,  being  sens!- 
hie  she  was  in  the  wrong,  offered  to  compound 
Ibr  her  goods,  and  would  have  given  him  three 
hundred  pounds,  and,  I  think,  seven  or  eight 
horses.  The  major  would  oertahily  have  taken 
it,  if  he  had  not  been  drunk ;  but  he  refused  it, 
and  gave  threatening  words  to  her  (blostering 
in  language  which  he  thought  certainly  would 
frighten  a  woman,)  that  he  would  cut  them  al 
to  J^ces,  and  give  no  quarter. 

The  lady,  who  had  been  more  used  to  the 
smell  of  powder  than  he  imagined,  called  some 
of  her  servants  to  her,  and,  consulting  with  them 
what  to  do,  they  all  unanimously  encouraged 
her  to  let  them  f%fat  i  told  her  that  it  was  plain 
that  the  commander  was  drunk,  and  aH  that 
were  with  him  were  rather  worse  than  him,  and 
hardly  able  to  sit  their  horses ;  and  that  there- 
fore one  bold  cbarge  would  put  them  all  into 
confusion. 

The  lady  consented,  and,  as  she  was  a  woman, 
they  desiied  her  to  secure  herself  among  the 
waggons;  but  she  reftised,  and  told  them  bravely 
she  would  take  her  fkte  with  them. 

In  short,  she  boldly  bade  the  major  defiance, 
and  that  he  might  do  his  worst,  since  the  had 
offered  him  fiiir,  and  he  had  reftised  it;  her 
mind  was  altered  now,  and  she  would  give  him 
nothing,  and  bade  him  be  gone. 

Upon  this  she  gave  him  leave  to  so  back  to 
his  men;  but  before  he  could  tell  his  tde  to 
them,  she  was  at  his  heels  with  all  her  men,  and 
^ve  him  such  a  home  charge  as  put  his  men 
mto  disorder;  and  being  too  drunk  to  rally, 
they  were  knocked  down  before  they  knew  what 
to  do  with  themselves,  and  In  a  few  minutes 
more  they  took  to  a  plain  flight. 

But  what  was  still  worse,  the  men,  being  tome 
of  them  very  drunk,  when  they  came  to  run  for 
their  lives,  fell  over  one  another,  and  tumbled  over 
theh*  horses,  and  made  such  work  that  a  troop  of 
women  might  have  beaten  them  all. 

In  this  pickle,  with  the  enemy  at  his  heels,  I 
came  In  with  him,  hearing  the  noise ;  when  I  ap. 
peered  the  pursuers  retreated,  and  seeing  what  a 
condition  my  people  were  in,  and  not  knowing 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  I  contrnted  my^lf 
with  bringing  them  off,  without  pursuing  the 
other ;  nor  could  I  ever  hear  positively  who  this 
female  captain  was. 

We  lost  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  our  men,  and 
about  thirty  horses ;  but  when  the  particulars  of 
the  story  were  told  us,  our  major  was  so  laughed 
at  by  the  whole  army,  and  everywhere,  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  show  himself  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night after. 

But  to  return  to  the  king :  his  m^esty,  as  1 
observed,  was  at  Maidenhead,  addressed  by  the 
parliament  for  peace;  and  Windsor  being  ap- 
pointed for  the  place  of  treaty,  the  van  of  his 
army  lay  at  Colnbrook. 

In  the  meantime,  whether  it  were  true  or  only 
a  pretenoe,  but  it  was  reported  the  pariiament 
general  had  sent  a  body  of  his  troops,  with  a  train 
ef  artillery,  to  Hammersmith,  in  order  to   M 


tqpta  MOM  iMtfft  of  oor  9naf»  or  to  takt  mmm  ad- 
vmQ0A  MMi»  wlricb  wm  to  the  prcgwUee  of  our 
AMb  I  wheretq[Km  the  king  ordored  the  amy  to 
mafch»  add*  vf  the  ihroiir  of  a  thiek  wMt  eane 
irMdii  hdtf  a  Mile  «f  BroBtlwd  beim  he  was  db. 


There  were  two  regiments  of  ftMt  and  abeot 
six  hnndred  bdrte  In  we  ftewn  of  the  eneny'ibest 
troopSi  theie^  taking  the  alanni  poeted  them- 
selteB  on  the  brUge  al  tiie  weal  end  of  the  towa 
The  king  attacked  tbeBa  with  a  Seleet  delaehmeat 
of  his  beet  fatfimtry,  and  they  ddiinded  tbensdTes 
with  tecredible  obalfaiaey. 

I  ihost  own  I  never  saw  raw  men  (tn  they 
eottld  not  have  been  in  arms  aboVe  fonr  months; 
not  Hke  them  in  my  life,  hi  short,  there  was  no 
Ibf^'ng  these  meni  for  tfaoa^ifh  two  whole  bri- 
gades of  our  Ibet,  bartbed  by  our  horse»  made  flye 
several  sMacks  apon  them*  they  could  not  break 
thati,  and  we  kist  a  grsnt  many  brave  men  hi 
that  action.  At  last,  seeing  their  obsthiacv,  a 
party  d  horse  was  ordered  to  go  roand  from 
Ostmyi  ind  entering  the  town  on  the  north 
Me,  where,  thongh  the  horse  made  ssme  resist- 
anee«  It  was  net  eonslderable,  the  town  was  pre- 

acDflytahMi. 

I  led  tf  y  iaglmeut  throof^  an  eoolosare,  and 
eaoie  into  the  town  nearerto  the  bridge  than  the 
rest,  by  which  oMans  I  arrived  6rSt}  bat  I  had 
this  kMS  by  my  expedition,  that  the  hoi  charged 
me  hefore  the  body  was  come  vp,  and  ponring  in 
their  shot  very  Itfrioaslv,  my  men  wete  but  hi  an 
ill  ease,  and  Wonld  not  have  stood  muoh  looger  if 
tile  rest  of  the  horse,  comlDg  vp  the  bme,  had  not 
taooA  them  other  employment. 

When  the  hotse  were  thus  entered,  they  hn- 
mediately  dispersed  the  enemv's  horse,  who  fled 
away  towards  London,  and  famng  hi,  sword  hi 
hand,  vpon  the  rear  of  the  Ibot  who  were  engaged 
at  the  bridge,  they  were  all  cat  hi  pieces,  except 
abont  two  hundred,  who,  sooming  to  ask  qoar- 
ter,  desperately  threw  themselves  into  the  river 
Thames,  where  they  were  most  of  them  drowned. 

The  pariiament  and  their  party  made  a  great 
outcrv  at  this  attempt)  that  it  was  base  and 
treacberons  whOe  hi  a  treaty  of  peaoe  j  and  that 
the  king,  having  amused  them  With  hearkenhig 
to  a  treatyi  desigfted  to  have  seised  npon  their 
trafai  of  artillery  flirst,  and  after  that  to  have  sur- 
prised both  the  dty  of  London  and  the  parlia- 
ment. And  I  have  observed  since,  that  our  his- 
torians  note  this  actidn  as  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  honour  and  treatita,  though,  as  there  was  no 
cessation  of  arms  agreed  on,  nothing  is  mofe  oon- 
tri^  to  the  laws  of  war  than  to  suggest  it 

lliat  it  was  a  very  tifihapinr  thfaig  to  the  Ung 
and  whole  nation,  as  It  broke  off  the  hopes  m 
pem6e,  and  Was  thd  Oecarion  of  bringing  the 
geotch  armj^  iA  upon  us,  I  readSv  aoknowledgei 
hot  that  th^  was  anythibg  dbhonourable  in  it 
I  cannot  aDow :  for  though  the  parliament  had 
addressed  to  the  kitt  for  peace,  and  such  steps 
were  taUh  in  it  ks  before,  tet»  as  I  have  said, 
there  were  no  propesals  made  oh  either  side  for 
a  cessation  of  armi;  afid  all  Ihe  world  must  allow 
th^,  hi  soeh  casii,  th«  War  ktH  on  hi  the  fitid 
whiM  th^  petoe  ibH  on  itt  file  cahhiM.  And  if 
wkr  |oei  6n,  Admitting  Ihd  Ung  had  desinied  to 
th«  safpriie  th«  dty  ^  ^triiatttat,  «r  an  ^  tiiem, 
it  bad  been  no  more  than  the  custom  of  war  allows, 


(and  what  th^  wouki  have  dene  by  hkn  if  they 
could. 
The  treaty  of  WestphaUa*  or  peace  of  Monster, 
wkadi  ended  the  bloo^  wars  of  Qermsny^  was  a 
precedent  for  this.  That  treaty  was  actually 
negotiating  seven  years,  and  yet  tiie  war  wanton 
with  all  the  vigour  and  rancour  imi^aaUe,  even 
to  the  last ;'  nay,  the  very  tfane  after  the  concla» 
sion  of  it,  but  before  the  news  could  be  brought 
to  the  army,  did  ho  that  was  afterwards  Ring  of 
Sweden,  Carolus  Oust«vns»  take  the  city  of 
Prague  by  sorpriae^  and  therem  an  inestiiBable 
booty. 

Besides,  all  the  wars  of  Euiope  are  hill  of  ex« 
amples  of  this  kind )  and  theremre  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  to  blame  the  king  Ibr  this  action^  as 
to  the  foimessofit.  hideed,  as  to  the  p^y  of 
it,  I  can  say  little ;  but  the  oase  was  this  :-*the 
king  had  a  nllant  army#  flushed  with  success 
and  thinos  hitherto  had  gone  da  very  prosperously 
both  with  his  own  army  and  dsewhere  s  he  had 
above  thirty-flve  thoossiid  men  in  his  Own  army« 
faidttcfiiig  ms  garrisons  left  at  Banbary,  Shrewa* 
bury,  Worcester,  Oxford^  WalUng^brd,  Abhigden» 
Readinff.  and  nliioes  adiaoenii 

On  the  other  hand,  tne  parliament  army  came 
badi  to  London  hi  but  a  very  aorty  eendnion  ;* 
for  what  with  their  loM  in  their  victory,  as  they 
called  it.  at  Edgehiil,  their  sickness,  sod  a  hastj^ 
march  to  London,  they  were  very  much  dimi- 
otshed,  though  at  London  they  soOo  recruited 
tiiem  again.  And  this  urosperity  of  tlie  king's 
aflklrs  might  enooorage  him  to  strike  this  blow, 
thinking  to  bring  the  parlkmeht  to  better  terms 
by  the  apprehensions  ef  the  superior  strength  of 
the  khig's  forces. 

But,  however  it  Was,  the  sueeesS  did  not 

equally  answer  the  king's  expectation ;  the  Vigo- 
rous defonce  made  by  Uie  troops  posted  at  drent- 
fbrd  gave  the  Earl  of  Essex  «pportliidty<  with 
extraorifinaiy  application,  tib  drkw  his  forces  out 
to  Tomham  Green ;  and  the  excMdhig  alaeifty 
of  the  enemy  was  such,  that  their  whole  army 
appeared  with  them,  making  together  an  army  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  drawn  up  in  view  of 
our  fbrces,  by  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Th6  city  regiments  were  placed  between  the 
regular  troops,  and  ahogetlNnr  oflbred  us  battle, 
but  we  were  not  in  a  conditioii  to  accept  li  Th« 
kkig,  indeed,  was  sometimes  of  the  mind  to  charge 
them,  and  once  ot  twice  ordered  pariies  to  ad- 
vance to  begin  to  sktrmteh,  but,  upon  better  ad* 
vice,  altered  his  mind;  and  indeed  it  was  the 
wisest  counsel  to  defer  the  flghthig  at  that  thne. 

The  parilament  generals  were  as  unfixed  hi 
their  resolutions  on  the  other  side  as  the  kfaig : 
sometimes  they  sent  out  parties,  and  then  calMd 
them  back  again.  One  strong  party,  of  neaf 
three  thousand  men,  marched  on  towards  Acton^ 
with  orders  to  amuse  os  on  that  sidci  but  were 
countermanded. 

hideed  I  was  of  the  opfadon  we  might  hate 
ventured  the  battie  $  for  though  the  pariiament'a 
army  were  more  numerous,  yet  the  dtv  trained 
bands,  which  made  up  four  thousand  of  their  footi 
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were  not  much  efCe«in«d,  and  the  kioff  wai  a 
great  deal  stronger  in  horse  than  they ;  out  the 
iMfn  reason  that  hindered  the  engagement  wai 
want  of  ammmiition,  which  the  kii^  having  dnly 
weighed,  he  earned  the  carriages  and  cannon  to 
draw  off  first,  and  then  the  foot,  the  horse  eonti. 
nuing  to  Uee  the  enemy  till  all  was  clear  again, 
and  then  we  drew  off  too,  and  marched  to  King- 
ston, and  the  next  day  to  Reading. 

Now  the  king  saw  his  mistake  in  not  conti- 
nuing hb  march  for  London,  instead  of  factog 
about  to  fight  the  enemy  at  EdgefaiU;  and  all  the 
honour  we  had  gained  in  so  many  successftil  en- 
terprises lay  bonied  in  this  shameful  retreat  firom 
an  army  of  citiiens*  wives ;  for  truly  their  appeal^ 
ance  at  Tumham  green  was  gay,  but  not  great. 

There  were  as  many  lookers-on  as  actors ;  the 
crowds  of  ladies,  apprentices,  and  mobility,  were 
so  great,  that  when  the  parties  of  our  army  ad- 
vanced, and,  as  they  thought  to  charge,  the 
coachmen,  horsemen,  and  crowd  made  such  a 
bustle  to  be  out  of  harm*s  way,  that  it-  looked 
little  better  than  a  rout ;  and  I  was  persuaded  a 
good  home  charge  fmuk  our  horse  would  have 
sent  their  whole  army  after  them ;  but  so  it  was, 
that  this  crowd  of  an  army  was  to  triumph  over 
us,  and  they  did  it,  for  all  the  kingdom  was  care- 
fhlly  informed  how  theUr  dreadfbl  looks  had 
frightened  us  away. 

Upon  our  retreat,  the  parUament  resented  this 
attack,  which  they  called  treadierous,  and  voted 
no  accommodation ;  but  they  considered  of  it 
afterwards,  and  sent  six  coennissioBers  to  the 
khig  with  propositions;  but  the  change  of  the 
scene  of  amm  changed  the  terms  of  peace»  and 
now  they  made  terms  like  (DonqiierorB,  petition 
him  to  desert  his  anny,  return  t^  the  pawiament, 
and  the  like. 

Had  his  majerty,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  with 
the  foil  reputation  they  had  before,  and  in  the 
ebb  of  their  affairs,  rested  at  Windsor,  and  com- 
menced a  treaty,  they  had  certainly  made  more 
reasonable  proposals;  but  now  the  scabbard 
seemed  to  be  thrown  away  on  both  sides. 

The  rest  of  the  winter  iras  speot  in  strengthen- 
ing parties  and  places,  alao  in  fruitless  treaties  of 
peacCv  messages,  remonstrances,  and  paper  war 
on  both  sides,  but  no  action  remarkable  happened 
anjwhere  that  I  remember ;  yet  the  king  gained 
ground  everywhere,  and  his  forces  in  the  north 
increased  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle ;  also  my 
Lord  Goring  (then  only  Colonel  Goring)  arrived 
firom  Holland,  bringing  three  ships  laden  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  notice  tnat  the  queen 
was  following  with  more. 

Goring  brought  four  thousand  barrels  of  gun- 
powder and  twenty  thousand  small  arms,  iJI 
which  came  very  seasonably,  for  the  king  was  in 
great  want  of  them,  especially  the  powder.  Upon 
this  recruit  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  drew  down  to 
York,  and  being  above  sixteen  thousand  strong, 
made  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  give  ground,  and  re- 
treat to  Hull. 

Whoever  lay  still.  Prince  Rupert  was  always 
abroad,  and  I  chose  to  go  out  with  his  highness 
as  often  as  I  had  opportunity,  for  hitherto  he  was 
always  successful.  About  this  time,  the  Prince 
being  at  Oxford,  I  gave  him  intelligence  of  a  party 
ef  the  enemy  who  lived  a  little  at  large,  too  mucn 
for  good  sddiers,  about  Orencesf  er  i  the  prince. 


glad  of  the  news,  reaolved  to  attack  them ;  and 
though  it  was  a  wet  season,  and  the  roads  ex- 
ceedfaig  bad,  being  in  Pebniary,  yet  we  maicbed 
all  night  in  the  dark,  whicii  occasioned  the  loai 
of  some  hones,  and  men  too.  In  doogfasandlMilei^ 
which  the  darkness  of  the  night  hid  ocoasioned 
tfaem  to  foil  into. 

We  were  a  very  strong  party  of  horse,  being 
about  three  thoosand  Imrse  and  dragoons,  and 
ooming  to  Cirencester  very  early  in  the  moniiqg; 
to  our  great  satisfootkm  the  enemy  were  perfeetly 
surprised,  not  having  the  least  notice  of  our 
maroh,  which  answered  more  wnys  than  one. 

However,  the  Eari  of  StamfonTs  regiment 
made  some  resistance;  but  the  town  Immg  no 
works  to  defend  it,  saving  a  slight  breastwott  at 
the  entrance  of  tlie  road,  with  a  tnmidka,  ear 
dragoons  alkhted,  and  fotdng  tlieir  way  over 
the  bellies  4tf  Stamford's  foot,  they  beat  them 
from  their  defence^  and  followed  them  doeriy 
into  the  town. 

Stamford^  regiment  was  entbelycat  ia  pieees> 
and  several  others,  to  the  number  of  about  e|glit 
hundred  men,  and  the  town  entered  wltiieot  any 
other  resistance.  We  took  twelve  hundred  pri- 
soners, three  thousand  arms,  and  the  ooonty  nssk- 
gasine,  which  at  that  time  was  oonsiderabte,  for 
there  were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  faarrela 
of  powder,  and  aD  things  in  proportion. 

1  received  the  first  hurt  I  got  in  this  war  at 
this  action;  for  having  followeidi  the  dragoons, 
and  brought  my  regiment  within  the  barrioido 
which  th^  had  gained,  a  musket-bullet  struck 
my  horse  just  in  the  head,  and  that  so  effectually, 
that  he  was  dead  in  an  faistant.  The  fall  plunged 
me  into  a  puddle  of  water ;  and  my  man  havmg 
brought  me  another  horse,  md  deaned  mo  a 
little,  I  was  just  getting  up,  when  a  bullet  struck 
me  on  my  left  hand,  which  I  had  just  clapped  on 
the  horse's  mane  to  lift  myself  into  the  saddle. 
The  blow  broke  one  of  my  fingers,  and  bruised 
my  hand  very  much,  and  it  proved  a  very  painful 
hurt  to  me. 

For  the  present  I  did  not  much  concern  myself 
about  it,  but  made  my  man  tie  it  up  close  in  my 
handkerohie^  and  led  up  my  men  to  the  market- 
place, where  we  had  a  very  smart  brush  with 
some  musketeers  who  were  posted  in  the  chnreh- 
yard;  but  our  dragoons  soon  beat  them  out 
there^  and  the  whde  town  was  then  our  own. 
We  made  no  stay  here,  but  marched  back  with 
all  our  booty  to  Oxford,  for  we  knew  the  enemy 
were  very  strong  at  Gloucester,  and  that  way. 

Much  about  the  same  time  the  Eari  of  Nwth- 
ampton,  with  a  strong  party,  set  upon  LidificM, 
ana  took  the  town,  but  could  not  ti^e  the  dose ; 
but  they  beat  a  body  of  four  thousand  men, 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  under  Sir  Jbim 
Gell,  of  Derbyshire,  and  Sir  William  Brereton, 
of  Cheshire,  and  kOlbg  six  hundred  of  them,  dis- 
persed the  rest. 

Our  second  campaign  now  began  to  open.  The 
king  marched  from  Oxford  to  relieve  Readings 
which  was  besieged  by  the  parliament  forces ; 
but  Colonel  Kidding,  lieutenant-governor.  Sir 
Arthur  Ashton  being  wounded,  surrendered  to 
Essex  before  the  king  could  come  up,  for  which 
he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned 
to  die,  but  the  king  forbore  to  execute  the  acn* 
tence. 
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This  was  the  first  town  we  had  lost  in  the  war, 
tor  still  the  success  of  the  king's  affairs  was  very 


oaraging.  This  bad  news,  however,  was  over- 
balanced by  an  account  brought  the  king  at  the 
same  time,  by  an  express  ih>m  York,  that  the 
queen  had  landed  in  the  north,  and  had  brought 
o\'er  a  great  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
besides  some  men. 

Some  time  after  this  her  majesty,  mardnng 
southward  to  meet  the  king,  joined  the  army 
near  EdgehiU,  where  the  first  battle  was  fought. 
She  brought  the  king  three  thousand  foot,  fiiCeen 
handled  horse  and  dragoons,  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
fifteen  hundred  barreb  of  powder,  and  twelve 
thousand  smaQ  arms. 

During  tUs  prosperi^  of  tne  king's  affidrs,  his 
annies  increased  mightily  in  the  western  comities 
also.  Str  William  Waller  indeed  commanded  for 
the  parliament  in  those  parts  too,  and  particu- 
lariy  in  Dorsetshire,-  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire, 
where  he  carried  on  their  cause  but  too  fiist ; 
former  west,  Sh*  Nicholas  Flamming,  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  and  Sir  Bevil  Greenvil  had  extended  the 
king's  quartenfhmi  Comwall,  through  Devon- 
shire,  and  into  Somersetshire,  where  they  took 
Exeter,  Barnstaple,  and  Bideford ;  and  the  first 
of  these  they  fortified  veij  well,  making  it  a  place 
of  arms  for  the  west,  and  afterwards  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  queen. 

At  last  the  famous  Sir  William  Waller  and  the 
kiDg*s  forces  met,  and  came  to  a  pitched  battle, 
where  Sir  WEIiana  lost  all  his  honour  again.  This 
was  at  Roundway-down  in  Wiltshire.  Waller 
had  engaged  our  Cornish  army  at  Landsdown, 
and  in  a  very  obstinate  fight  had  the  bettSr  of 
them,  and  made  tbcm  retreat  to  the  Devizes. 
(Note  17.) 

Sir  William  Hopton,  however,  having  a  good 
body  of  foot  untouched,  sent  expresses  and  mes- 
sengers one  at  the  back  of  another  to  the  king 
for  some  horse ;  and  the  king  being  in  great  con- 
cern for  that  army,  who  were  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  Cornish  men,  commanded  me  to 
march  with  all  possible  secrecy,  as  well  as  cxpc- 
diiion,  with  twelve  hundred  horse  and  dragoons 
from  Oxford  to  join  them. 

We  set  out  in  the  depth  of  the  night,  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  any  intelligence  being  given  of  our 
route,  and  soon  joined  with  the  Cornish  army, 
when  it  was  as  soon  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
Waller,  and,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  was  as  for- 
ward to  fight  as  we. 

As  it  is  easy  to  meet  when  both  sides  are  will- 
ing to  be  found.  Sir  William  Waller  met  us  upon 
Roundway-down,  where  we  had  a  fair  field  on 
both  sides,  and  room  enough  to  draw  up  our 
horse. 

In  a  word,  there  was  little  ceremony  to  the 
work;  the  armies  joined,  and  we  charged  his 
horse  with  so  much  resolution,  that  they  quickly 
fled,  and  quitted  the  field,  for  we  overmatched 
him  in  horse,  and  this  was  the  entire  destruction 
of  their  army ;  for  their  jniantry,  which  outnum- 
bered ours  by  fifteen  hundred,  were  now  at  our 
mercy;  some  fiaint  resistance  they  made,  just 
enough  to  give  us  occasion  to  break  into  their 
ranks  with  our  horse,  where  we  gave  time  to  our 
foot  to  defeat  others  that  stood  to  their  work, 
upon  which  they  began  to  disband,  and  ran  every 


way  they  could ;  but  our  horse  having  surrounded 
them,  made  a  fearfid  havoc 

We  lost  not  above  two  hnndred  men  in  this 
action.  Waller  had  abo\'e  four  thousand  killed 
and  taken,  ond  as  many  dispersed  that  never 
returned  to  their  colours.  Those  of  the  foot 
that  had  escaped  got  into  Bristol,  and  Waller, 
with  the  poor  remains  of  his  routed  regiments, 
got  to  London;  so  that  it  is  plain  some  ran 
east,  and  some  west,  and  every  way  they  could. 
M^  going  with  this  detachment  prevented  my 
being  at  the  siege  of  Bristol,  which  Prince  Rupert 
attacked  much  about  the  same  time,  and  it  sur- 
rendered in  three  days.  The  parUiunent  ques- 
tioned Colonel  Nathaniel  Flennes,  the  governor, 
and  had  him  tried  as  a  coward  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  suspended 
the  execution  also,  as  the  king  did  the  governor 
of  Reading. 

I  have  dten  heard  Prince  Rupert  say  they  did 
Colonel  Flennes  wrong  in  that  affair ;  and  that 
if  the  colonel  would  have  summoned  him,  ho 
would  have  demanded  a  passport  of  the  parlia- 
ment,  and  have  come  up  and  convinced  the  court 
that  Colonel  Flennes  had  not  misbehaved  him- 
self^ and  that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  garrison  to 
defend  a  city  of  that  extent,  having  not  above 
twelve  hundred  men  in  the  town,  excepting  some 
of  Waller's  runaways,  molt  of  whom  were  unfit 
for  service,  and  without  arms;  and  that  the 
citisens  in  general  being  disaffected  to  him,  and 
ready  on  the  first  ocoasion  to  open  the  gates  to 
the  king's  forces.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  kept  the  dty ;  and  "wnen  I  had  further 
informed  them,**  said  the  prince,  *'  of  the  mea- 
sures I  had  taken  for  a  general  assault  the  next 
day,  I  am  confident  1  should  have  convinced 
them  that  I  could  have  taken  the  city  by  storm 
if  he  had  not  surrendered." 

The  king's  affairs  were  now  in  a  very  good 
posture,  and  three  armies  in  the  north,  west,  and 
m  the  centre,  counted,  in  the  musters,  above 
seventy  thousand  men,  besides  small  garrisons 
and  purties  abroad.  Several  of  the  lords,  and 
more  of  the  commons,  began  to  fall  off  from  the 
parliament,  and  make  thdr  peace  with  the  king, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  parliament  began  to  look 
very  ill. 

The  city  of  London  was  their  inexhaustible 
support  and  magazine,  both  for  men,  mone^, 
and  all  things  necessary;  and  whenever  their 
army  was  out  of  order,  the  clergy  of  their  party 
in  a  Sunday  or  two  would  preach  the  young 
citisens  out  cf  their  shops,  tne  labourers  from 
their  masters,  into  the  army,  and  recruit  them 
on  a  sudden ;  and  all  this  was  still  owing  to  the 
omission  I  first  observed,  of  not  marching  to 
London  when  it  ndght  have  been  so  easily  ef- 
fected. 

We  had  now  another  or  a  foirer  opportunity 
than  before,  but  an  fll  use  was  made  of  it  The 
king,  as  I  have  observed,  was  in  a  very  good 
posture :  he  had  three  laige  annies  roving  at 
large  over  the  kingdom.  The  Cornish  army, 
victorious  and  numerous,  had  beaten  WaUer, 
secured  and  fortified  Exeter,  which  the  queen 
had  made  her  residence,  and  was  there  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Orieans,  and  mother  of 
the    Duchess    Dowager  of   Savoy,   commonly 


known,  in  the  French  style,  by  the  title  of  Miu 
dame  RoyaL 

They  had  secured  Salisbury,  Sherborne  Castle, 
Weymouth,  Winchester,  and  Baainghouse,  and 
commanded  the  whole  country,  except  Bridge- 
water,  Taunton,  Plymouth^  and  Lynn ;  all  which 
places  they  held  blocked  up. 

The  king  vras  also  entirely  master  of  all  Wales, 
Monmouthshire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Stafford- 
shire, Worcester^iire,  Ozfordsnire,  Berkshire, 
and  an  the  towns,  from  Windsor  up  the  Thames 
to  Cirencester,  except  Reading  and  Henley ;  and 
of  the  whole  Severn,  excepting  Gloucester. 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle  had  garrisons  in  every 
strong  place  in  the  north,  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  to  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  and  Newark- 
upon- Trent,  Hull  only  excepted,  whither  the 
Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  were  re- 
treated, their  troops  being  routed  and  broken, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  bagpige,  with  his  lady  and 
senrants  taken  prisoners^  and  himself  hardly  es- 
caping. 

And  How  a  great  council  of  war  was  held  in 
the  king's  quarters  what  enterprise  to  go  upon  { 
and  it  happened  to  be  the  very  same  day  when 
the  parliament  were  in  a  serious  debate  what 
should  become  of  them,  and  whose  help  they 
should  sec^  and  indeed  they  had  cause  for  it ; 
and  had  our  councils  l^een  as  ready  and  weU- 
groundedas  theurs,  we  had  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  a  month's  time. 

In  this  council  the  king  proposed  the  march- 
ing to  London,  to  put  an  end  to  the  parliament, 
and  encourage  his  friends  and  loyal  subjects  in 
Kent  who  were  ready  to  rise  for  him ;  and  showed 
us  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  wherein 
he  offered  to  join  bh  nujesty  with  a  detachment 
of  four  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot* 
if  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  march  southward, 
and  yet  leave  forces  sufficient  to  guard  the  north 
from  aov  invasion. 

I  confess,  when  I  saw  the  scheme  the  king  had 
himself  drawn  for  this  attempt,  I  iUt  an  uniiiual 
satisfaction  in  my  mind,  from  the  hopes  that  we 
might  bring  this  war  to  sonfe  tolerable  end ;  for 
I  professed  myself,  on  all  occasioDs,  hewtQy 
weary  of  fighting  with  friends,  brothen^  neigh- 
hours,  and  acquaintance ;  and  I  made  no  ques- 
tion but  this  motion  of  the  king's  would  effec- 
tually bring  the  parliament  to  reason. 

All  men  seemed  to  like  the  enterprise  but  the 
Earl  of  Woroester,  who,  on  particular  views  for 
securing  the  country  behind,  as  he  called  it,  pro- 
posed the  taking  in  the  town  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford  first.  He  made  a  long  speech  of  the 
danger  of  leaving  Massey,  governor  of  Glouoester, 
an  active,  resolute  man,  with  a  strong  party,  in 
the  heart  of  all  the  king's  quarters,  ready  on 
cdl  occasions  to  sally  out  and  surprise  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisons,  as  he  had  done  Sudley  Castle 
and  others,  and  of  the  ease  and  freedom  to  alV 
those  western  parts  to  have  them  fully  deared  of 
the  enemy. 

haterest  presently  backed  this  advice,  and  aU 
those  gentlemen  whose  estates  lay  that  way,  or 
whose  friends  lived  about  Worcester,  Shrewsbury, 
Bridgenorth,  or  the  borders,  and  who,  as  they 
said,  had  beard  the  frequent  wishes  of  the 
country  to  have  the  city  of  Gloucester  reduced, 
fdl  in  with  this  advice^  alleging  the  consequence 


it  was  of  for  the  commerce  of  the  oonatry  to 
have  the  navigation  of  the  Severn  free,  which 
was  only  interrupted  by  this  one  town  from  tbo 
sea  up  to  Shrewsbury,  &c 

I  opposed  this,  and  so  did  several  othera— 
Prince  Rupert  was  vehemently  against  it ;  and 
we  both  offered,  with  the  troops  of  the  county, 
to  keep  Gloucester  blocked  up  during  the  kiqg% 
march  for  London,  so  that  Maasey  ahonld  aot  be 
able  to  stir. 

This  proposal  made  the  Eari  of  Woroaster's 
party  more  eager  for  the  siege  than  before,  for 
they  had  no  mind  to  a  hlocfcadB^  wfaidi  woold 
leave  the  country  to  maintain  the  troops  aB  Hm 
summer ;  and,  of  all  the  men,  the  prince  did  not 
please  them;  for  he  having  no  extraordinary 
character  for  discipline^  his  company  was  not 
much  desired,  even  by  our  friends. 

Thus, in  an  ill  hour,it  was  resolved  to  aitdowB 
before  Gloucester.  The  king  had  a  gallant  amy 
of  twraty-eight  thousand  men,  whereof  eleven 
thousand  horse,  the  finest  body  of  gentlemen  that 
ever  I  saw  together  in  mylifo;  thdr  horses  with- 
out comparison,  and  thefr  equipages  the  finest 
and  best  in  the  world,  and  their  persons  Engiiah, 
which  I  think  is  enough  to  say  of  them.— 
(iVbiB  la) 

According  to  the  resolution  taken  in  the  coon- 
cfl  of  war,  tiie  army  marched  westward,  and  aai 
down  before  Gloucester  the  beginning  of  August. 
There  we  spent  a  month  to  the  least  purpose 
that  ever  army  did :  our  men  recdved  frequent 
afflronts  from  the  desperate  sallies  of  an  inconsi- 
derable enemy. 

I  eannot  forbear  reflecting  on  the  ndsfortunes 
of  this  se^e«-our  men  were  strangelv  dispirited 
in  all  the  assaults  they  gave  upon  the  place- 
there  was  something  looked  like  disaster  and  mis- 
management, and  our  men  went  on  with  an  iD- 
will,  and  no  resolution.  The  king  despised  the 
place ;  and  to  carry  it  sword  in  hand,  made  no 
regular  approaches,  but  the  garrison  being  des- 
p^tite,  made  the  greatest  slaughter. 

In  this  work  our  horse,  who  were  so  numerous 
and  fine,  had  no  employment.  Two  thouaand 
horse  had  been  enough  for  this  business;  the 
enemy  had  no  garrison  or  party  within  forty  miles 
of  us,  so  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  look  on, 
with  infinite  regret,  upon  the  losses  of  our  ibot, 

The  enemy  made  frequent  and  desperate  lal- 
lies,  in  one  of  which  I  had  my  share.  I  was 
posted  upon  a  parade,  or  place  of  arms,  with  part 
of  my  regiment,  and  part  of  Colonel  Goring's  re- 
giment of  horse,  in  order  to  support  a  body  of 
foot  who  were  ordered  to  storm  the  point  of  a 
breastwork  which  the  enemy  had  raised  to  defond 
one  of  the  avenues  to  the  town. 

The  foot  w^re  beat  off  with  loss,  as  they  always 
were ;  and  Massey,  not  content  to  have  beaten 
them  ih>m  his  works,  sallied  out  with  near  four 
hundred  men,  and  fiiHing  in  upon  the  foot,  as  they 
were  rallying  under  the  cover  of  our  horse,  we 
put  ouTselveB  in  the  best  posture  we  could  to  re- 
ceive them. 

As  Maasey  did  not  expect,  I  supposot  to  engage 
with  any  horse,  he  had  no  pikes  with  him,  wliich 
encouraged  us  to  treat  him  the  more  radely; 
but,  as  to  denterate  men  danger  is  no  danger, 
I  when  he  found  he  must  clear  his  hands  of  us  ne- 
I  fore  he  ooukl  deapaloh  tiie  foot,  he  fooed  up  to  Qfc 
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fir»d  bat  one  yoiley  of  his  fBtaU  •hot.  and  fell  to 
Iwttoring  OS  with  the  stocks  of  their  muskets  in 
sodk  A  manner  that  one  would  have  thought 
they  had  been  mndmfln. 

We  at  i&rst  despised  this  way  of  clubbing  U8» 
and,  charging  through  them,  laid  a  great  many 
upon  the  groand»  aiul  in  repeating  our  charge 
trampled  more  under  our  horses*  feet,  and  wheel- 
log*  tnos  continually  beat  them  off  from  our  ibot, 
who  were  just  upon  the  point  of  disbanding. 

Upon  this  they  chawed  us  again  with  their 
fircb  and  at  one  Tolley  killed  thirty-three  or  thvty. 
lour  men  and  horses;  and  had  thev  had  pikes 
with  them*  I  know  not  what  we  uioidd  have 
done ;  but  at  last  charging  through  them  again, 
we  divided  them;  one  part,  being  hemmed  in 
between  as  and  our  own  mot,  were  cut  in  pieces ; 
the  rest,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  retreated 
into  the  town,  having  lost  three  hundred  of  their 


In  this  last  chaise  I  received  a  rude  blow  from 
a  stout  fellow  on  foot  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
musket,  which  stunned  me^  and  fetched  me  off 
from  mv  horse ;  and  had  not  aome  took  care  of 
me^  I  had  been  trod  to  death  by  our  own  men : 
but  the  fellow  being  immediately  killed,  and  my 
friends  finding  me  alive,  had  taken  me  up,  and 
carried  me  off  at  some  distance,  where  I  came  to 
myself  again  after  some  time,  but  knew  little  of 
what  1  did  or  said  that  niffht 

This  was  the  reason  why  I  say  I  afterwards 
understood  the  enemy  retreated,  for  I  saw  no 
more  what  they  did  then ;  nor  indeed  was  I  well 
of  this  blow  for  all  the  r^  of  the  summer,  but 
had  frequent  pains  in  my  head,  dizzinesses,  and 
swimming,  that  gave  me  some  fears  the  blow  had 
injured  the  tkvJk ;  but  it  wore  off  again,  nor  did 
it  at  all  hinder  my  attending  mv  chmge. 

This  action,  I  think,  was  tne  only  ono  that 
looked  like  a  defeat  given  the  enemy  at  this 
si^e :  we  killed  them  near  three  hundredmen, 
as  I  have  said,  and  lost  about  sixty  of  our 
troopers. 

All  this  time,  while  the  king  was  harassing  and 
weakening  the  best  army  he  ever  saw  together 
during  the  whole  war,  the  pariiament  genoralsb  or 
rather  preachers,  were  recruitkiig  theirs;  for  the 
preachers  were  better  than  dramaers  to  raise 
volunteers,  zealously  exhorting  the  Umdon  danes 
»to  part  with  their  husbands,  and  the  city  to  send 
some  of  their  trained  bands  to  join  the  army  for 
the  relief  of  Olouoester ;  and  nsfw  they  began  to 
advance  towards  us. 

The  king,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Essex** 
army,  who  by  this  time  was  coma  to  Aylesbury, 
had  summoned  what  forces  he  had  within  call  to 
join  him;  and  accordingly  he  received  three 
thoosead  foot  from  Somersetshire ;  and  having 
battered  the  town  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  made 
a  fob  breach,  resolved  upon  an  assault,  if  poasi- 
Uet  to  carry  the  town  before  the  enemy  came 
up.  The  anault  began  about  seven  in  the  evei^ 
ing,  and  the  men  boldly  mounted  the  breach ; 
but,  after  a  very  obstinate  and  bloody  dispute^ 
were  beaten  out  again  by  the  besieged  with  giest 
loss.  ^  ^  •      ^ 

Being  thus  often  repulsed,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex*s  army  approacning,  the  king  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  proposed  to  fight  them. 

The  officers  of  the  horse  were  for  fighting; 


and,  without  doobt,  we  were  siqierior  to  him  both 
in  number  and  goodness  of  our  horse,  but  the 
foot  were  not  in  an  equal  condition;  and  the 
colonels  of  foot,  representing  to  the  king  the 
weakness  of  their  r^riments,  and  that  their  men 
had  been  greatly  &heartened  at  this  cursed 
siege,  the  graver  counsel  prevailed,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat  towards 
Bristol,  till  the  army  was  recruited. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  king  having  before  sent  away  his 
heavy  cannon  and  baggage,  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  to  Berkeley  Castle.  The  Eari  of  Essex 
came  the  next  day  to  Birdlip  Ifills ;  and  under- 
standing, by  messengers  from  Colonel  Massey, 
that  the  siege  was  raised,  sent  a  recruit  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  into  the  city,  and 
followed  us  himself  with  a  great  body  of  horse. 

This  body  of  horse  showed  themsdves  to  us 
once  in  a  large  field  fit  to  have  entertained  them 
in ;  and  our  scouts  having  assured  us  they  were 
not  above  four  thousand,  and  had  no  foot  with 
them,  the  king  ordered  a  detachment  of  about 
the  same  number  to  ihce  them. 

I  dedred  his  migestv  to  let  us  have  two  resi- 
ments  of  dragoons  with  us,  wMcb  was  then  eight 
hundred  men  in  a  regiment,  lest  there  might  be 
some  dragoons  amon^  the  enemy,  which  the  king 
granted ;  and  accordmgly  we  marched,  and  drew 
up  in  view  of  them.  T^ey  stood  their  ground, 
having,  as  they  supposed,  some  advantage  of  the 
manner  they  were  posted  in,  and  expected  we 
would  chacge  them. 

The  ktag,  who  did  us  the  honour  to  command 
this  party,  finding  they  would  not  stir,  called  me 
to  hhn,  and  ordered  me,  with  the  dragoons  and 
mv  own  regiment,  to  take  a  circuit  round  by  a 
viUage  to  a  certain  lane,  where.  In  their  retreat, 
they  must  have  passed,  and  wl^ch  opened  to  a 
smaQ  common  on  their  ilank,  with  orders,  ff  they 
had  engaged,  to  advance  and  charge  them  in  the 
flank. 

I  marched  immediateiy ;  but  though  the  oom^ 
try  about  there  was  almost  all  enqpsures,  yet 
their  scouts  were  so  vigilant  thai  the;)^  discovered 
me,  and  gave  notice  to  the  body ;  upon  which 
thcdr  whole  party  moved  to  the  leit,  as  if  they  in- 
tended to  charge  me  before  the  king  with  his 
body  of  horse  could  come ;  but  the  king  was  too 
vigilant  to  be  so  circumvented,  and  therefore  his 
msjesty,  perceiving  this,  sent  awvr  three  regi- 
ments of  horse  to  second  me,  and  a  messenger 
before  them  to  order  me  to  halt,  and  expect  the 
enemy»  for  that  he  would  fdlow  with  im  whole 
body. 

ihit  before  this  order  reached  me  I  had  halted 
for  some  time ;  for  finding  myself  discovered,  and 
not  judging  it  safe  to  be  entirav  cut  off  from  the 
main  body,  I  stopped  at  the  village,  and  causing 
my  dragoons  to  aught,  and  Hne  a  thick  hedge  on 
my  left,  I  drew  up  my  horse  just  at  the  entrance 
into  the  viUage  opening  to  a  common.  The 
enemy  came  up  on  the  trot  to  charge  me,  but 
were  saluted  with  a  terrible  tire  from  the  dra- 

goons  out  of  the  hedge,  whidi  killed  them  near  a 
undredmen. 

This  being  a  perfect  surprise  to  them,  ^ey 
halted,  and  just  at  that  moment  they  received 
orders  from  their  main  body  to  retreat;  the 
king,  at  the  same  tim^  appearing  upon  some 
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nuJl  bcifl^  in  thetr  rear,  which  obliged  them  i 
to  think  of  retreating,  or  coming  to  a  general  | 
hottle,  which  was  not  their  design. 

I  had  no  oocasion  to  follow  them,  not  being  in 
a  condition  to  attack  their  whole  body ;  but  the 
dragoons,  coming  'out  into  the  common,  gave 
them  another  voUey  at  a  distance,  which  reached 
them  effectually,  for  it  killed  about  twenty  of 
them,  and  wounded  more;  but  they  drew  off, 
and  never  fired  a  shot  at  us,  fearing  to  be  en- 
closed between  two  parties,  and  so  marched  away 
to  their  general's  quarters,  leaving  ten  or  twelve 
more  of  their  fellows  killed,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  horses.  Our  men,  after  the  country 
fashion,  gave  them  a  shout  at  partmg,  to  let 
them  see  we  knew  they  were  afraid  of  us. 

However,  this  relieving  of  Gloucester  raised 
the  spirits  as  wdl  as  the  reputation  of  the  parlia- 
ment forces,  and  was  a  great  defeat  to  us ;  and 
from  this  time  things  b^an  to  look  with  a  me- 
lancholy aspect,  for  the  prosperous  conditTon  of 
the  king's  affidrs  began  to  decline. 

Tbe  opportunities  ha  had  let  slip  wei^  never 
to  be  recovered;  and  the  parliament,  in  their 
former  extremity,  having  voted  an  invitation  to 
the  Scots  to  march  to  uieir  assistance,  we  had 
now  new  enemies  to  encounter,  and  indeed  there 
began  the  ruin  of  his  muesty*s  affairs ;  for  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle*  not  able  to  defend  himself 
against  the  Scots  on  his  rear,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester in  his  front,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  on 
his  flank,  was  everywhere  routed  and  defeated, 
and  his  forces  obliged  to  quit  the  field  to  the 
enemy. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  we.  first  began  to 
hear  of  one  Oliver  CromweU,  who,  like  a  little 
cload,  rose  out  of  the  east,  and  spread  first  into 
the  north,  t!D  it  shed  down  a  flood  that  over- 
whehned  the  three  kingdoms. 

He  first  was  a  private  captain  of  horse,  but 
now  commanded  a  regiment ;  and  joining  with 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  first  action  we  heard 
of  him,  which  emblazoned  his  (kmc,  was  at 
Grantham*  vhere,  with  only  his  own  regiment, 
he  defeated  twenty-four  troops  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons of  the  king*s  forces. 

Then  at  Gainsborough,  with  two  regiments  of 
his  own  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons,  he  defeated 
near  three  thousand  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's 
men,  killed  Lieutenant- General  Cavendish,  bro- 
ther to  the  Earl  of  DevonsMre,  who  commanded 
them,  ^d  relieved  Gainsborough ;  and,  though 
the  whole  army  came  in  to  tbe  rescue,  he  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Lincoln,  with  little  loss. 

The  next  week  he  defeated  Sir  John  Hender- 
son at  AiVinsby,  near  Homcastle,  with  sixteen 
regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons,  himself  having 
not  half  that  number,  killed  the  Lord  Widdring- 
ton.  Sir  Ingram  Hopton,  and  several  gentlemen 
of  quality. 

Thus  this  firebrand  of  war  began  to  blase, 
and  he  soon  grew  a  terror  to  the  north ;  for  vic- 
tory attended  him  like  a  poge  of  honour,  and  he 
was  scarce  ever  known  to  be  beaten  during  the 
whole  war. 

Now  we  began  to  reflect  again  on  the  misfor- 
tune of  our  master's  counsels :  had  we  marched 
to  London,  instead  of  besieging  Gloucester,  we 
bad  finished  the  war  with  a  stroke. 

The  parliament's  army  was  in  a  most  despica- 


ble condition,  and  had  never  been  recruited,  bad 
we  not  g^ven  them  a  month's  time,  which  we 
lingered  away  fotally  at  this  town  of  Gloocester ; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  reflect — we  were  a  dis- 
heartened army,  though  not  beaten  yet,  nor 
broken— we  had  a  large  country  to  recruit  10, 
and  we  lost  no  time,  but  raised  men  apace. 

In  the  meantime  his  majesty,  after  a  short 
stay  at  Bristol,  made  back  again  towards  Oxford 
with  apart  of  the  foot  and  idl  tbe  horse. 

At  Cirencester  we  bad  a  skirmish  again  with 
the  Eari  of  Essex :  that  town  owed  as  a  slirewd 
turn  for  having  handled  them  so  coarsely  before, 
when  Prince  Rupert  seised  the  county  magazine. 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  town  that  night  with 
Sir  Nicholas  Crisp,  whose  r^ment  of  horse  was 
quartered  there  with  Colonel  Spencer,  and  some 
foot;  my  own  regiment  being  gone  before  to 
Oxford. 

About  ten  at  night  a  party  of  Essex*s  men 
beat  up  our  quarters  by  surprbe,  just  as  we  had 
served  them  before :  they  tm  in  witii  as  just  as 
we  were  going  to  bed ;  and  havfaig  beaten  the 
out-guards,  were  got  into  the  middle  of  the  town 
hek/re  our  men  could  get  on  horseback. 

Sir  Nicholas  Crisp,  hearing  the  alarm,  got  up, 
and,  with  some  of  his  clothes  on  and  some  off, 
came  Into  my  chamber — **  We  are  all  undone,* 
said  he:  "the  Roundheads  are  upon  us.**  We 
had  but  little  time  to  consult ;  but  bemg  in  one 
of  the  principal  inns  in  the  town,  we  instantly 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  inn  to  be  diut,  and  sent 
to  the  other  inns,  where  our  men  were  quartered, 
to  do  the  like,  with  orders,  If  they  had  any  back 
doors  or  ways  to  get  out,  to  come  to  us. 

By  this  means,  however,  we  got  so  much  time 
as  to  get  on  horseback,  and  so  many  of  our  men 
came  to  us  by  back  ways,  that  we  had  near  three 
hundred  horse  ui  the  yards  and  places  behind 
the  house ;  and  now  we  began  to  think  of  breaking 
out  by  a  lane  which  1^  fr«m  the  back  side  of 
the  inn;  but  a  new  accident  determined  as 
another,  though  a  worse  way. 

The  enemy  being  entered,  and  our  men  cooped 
up  in  the  yards  of  the  inns,  Colonel  Spencer,  the  « 
other  oolonel,  whose  regfment  of  horse  lay  also 
in  the  town,  had  got  00  honeben^  before  us,  and 
engaged  with  the  enemy;  but,  being  overpow. 
ered,  retreated  figfatfaig,  and  sent  to  Sir  Nicholas  • 
Crini  for  help. 

Sir  Nicholas,  moved  to  see  the  distKss  of  Us 
friend,  tumbg  to  me,  said,  *'  What  can  we  dolor 
him?" 

I  replied,  I  thoogfat  it  was  tune  to  hdp  him,  if 
possible;  upon  whieh,  opening  the  inn.gates,  we 
sallied  oat  in  very  good  order,  about  three  hon- 
dred  horse ;  and  several  of  the  troops  firom  other 
parte  of  the  town  johdng  us,  we  recovered  C(rf». 
nel  Spencer,  and,  charing  homc^  beat  back  die 
eoemy  to  their  mafai  body ;  but  linduig  their  foo# 
drawn  up  in  the  churchyard,  and  several  de- 
tachments moving  to  chaige  us,  we  retreated  in 
as  good  order  as  we  cookL 

They  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  as,  hot  took 
all  the  carriages  which  were  under  the  convoy 
of  this  party,  laden  with  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, &c.,  and  above  five  hundred  of  our  horse 
The  foot  shifted  away  as  well  as  they  could. 
Thus  we  made  off  fat  a  shattered  condition  to- 
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wards  Farringdon*  and  so  to  Oxford ;  and  I  was 
very  glad  my  regiment  was  not  there.  (Note  19. ) 
We  had  Httle  rest  at  Oxford,  or  indeed  any- 
where else,  for  the  kln^  had  marched  from 
thenoe»  and  wq  fi^wed  hun.  I  was  rather  un- 
easy at  being  absent  from  my  r^gfanent,  and  did 
not  know  bow  the  king  might  resent  it,  which 
eaused  me  to  ride  after  them  with  all  expedition. 
The  armies  were  engaged  that  very  day  at  New- 
bury, but  I  came  in  too  late. 

I  had  not  behaved  my»^  so  as  to  be  sus- 
pected of  a  wilful  shunning  the  action ;  but  a 
colonel  of  a  regiment  ought  to  avoid  absence 
from  his  regiment  in  time  of  fight,  be  the  excuse 
ever  so  just,  as  carefiiUy  as  he  would  a  surprise 
in  his  quarters. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  an  error  of  my  own,  and 
owing  to  two  days'  stay  I  made  at  the  Bath, 
where  I  met  with  some  ladies  who  were  my  rela- 
tions ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  an  excuse,  lor 
if  King  Charles  had  been  a  Gustavus  Adolphus,  I 
had  certainly  received  a  check  for  it. 

This  fight  was  very  obstinate ;  and  could  our 
horse  have  come  to  action  as  freely  as  the  foot, 
the  parliament  army  had  suffered  mudt  more, 
for  we  had.here  a  much  better  body  of  horse  than 
they,  and  we  never  finfled  beating  them  where  the 
weight  of  the  work  lay  upon  the  horse. 

Here  the  city  trained  bands,  of  which  there 
were  two  regiments,  and  whom  we  used  to  despise, 
fought  very  well ;  they  lost  one  of  their  colonels 
and  sevend  officers  in  the  action,  and  I  heard  our 
men  say  they  behaved  themselves  as  weU  as  any 
forces  the  narliament  had.  ■ 

The  parliament  cried  victory  here  too,  as  they 
always  did,  and  indeed  where  the  foot  were  con- 
cerned they  had  the  advantage,  but  our  horse  de- 
ibated  them  evidently.  The  king  drew  up  his 
army  in  battalia,  and  foced  them  aU  the  next  day,- 
invittng  them  tc  renew  the  fight,  but  they  had  no 
incUnationHo  come  on  again. 

It  was  a  kind  of  hedge  fight,  for  neither  army 
was  drawn  out  in  the  field,  if  it  had,  it  would 
never  have  held  from  six  in  the  morning  to  ten  at 
night;  but  they  fought  for  advantages — some- 
times one  side  had  the  better,  sometimes  the 
other ;  they  fought  twice  through  the  town,  in 
at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other,  and  in  the  hec^^ 
and  lanes,  with  exceeding  fury. 

The  king  lost  the  most  men,  his  foot  having 
suffered  for  want  of  succour  from  the  horse,  whic^ 
on  two  several  occasions,  could  not  come  at  them ; 
bat  the  parliament  foot  suffered  also^  and  two  regi- 
ments were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  king 
kept  the  field. 

Essex,  the  parliament  general,  had  the  piUage 
of  the  dead,  and  left  us  to  bury  them ;  for  whue 
we  stood  all  day  to  our  arms,  having  given  them 
a  &ir  field  to  fight  us  in,  thefar  camp  rabble  strip- 
ped the  dead  bodies,  and  they,  not  daring  to  ven- 
ture a  second  engagement,  marched  away  towards 
London. 

The  king  lost  in  this  action  the  Earls  of  Car- 
narvon and  Sunderland,  the  Lord  fa&land,  a 
French  marquis,  some  very  gallant  officers,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  men.  The  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon was  brought  into  an  inn  in  Newbury, 
where  the  king  came  to  see  him.  He  had  iust 
lifo  enough  to  speak  to  his  majesty,  and  died  in 
bis  presence. 


The  king  was  exceedingly  concerned  for  Umt 
and  was  observed  to  shed  tears.  We  were  in- 
deed all  of  us  troubled  for  the  loss  of  so  brave  a 
gentieman,  but  the  concern  our  royal  master  dis- 
covered moved  us  exceedingly.  Everybody  en- 
deavoured to  have  the  king  out  of  the  room,  but 
he  would  not  stir  from  the  bed-side  ISXL  one  of  the 
surgeons  acquainted  his  miyesty  that  aU  hopes  of 
life  were  gone. 

The  indefatigable  industry  of  the  king,  his  ser- 
vants and  friends,  continutuly  to  supply  and  re- 
cruit his  forces,  and  to  harass  and  fittigue  the 
enemy,  was  such  that  we  should  still  have  given 
a  good  account  of  the  war  had  the  Scots  stood 
neuter,  but  bad  news  came  every  day  from  the 
north.  As  for  other  places,  parties  were  always 
inaction;  Sir  William  Waller  and  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  beat  one  another  by  turns;  and  Sir 
Ralph  had  extended  the  king's  quarters  from 
Launceston  in  Cornwall  to  Farnham  in  Surrey, 
where  he  gave  Sir  MTilUam  a  rub,  and  dro%e  him 
into  the  castle. 

But  in  the  north  the  storm  grew  thick,  the 
Scots  advanced  to  the  borders,  and  entered  Eng- 
land, in  confederacy  with  the  parliament,  against 
their  king,  for  which  the  parliament  requited  them 
afterwards  as  they  deserved. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Scotch  army,  the  par- 
liament had  easily  been  reduced  to  terms  of  peace, 
but  after  this  they  never  made  any  proposals  fit 
for  the  king  to  receive.  Want  of  success  before 
had  made  tiiem  differ  among  themselves ;  Essex 
and  Waller  were  ever  at  variance ;  the  Eari  of 
Manchester  and  Lord  Wil|oughbv  diffoed  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  king*s  affidrs  went  never 
the  worse  for  it. 

But  this  storm  in  the  north  mined  us  all,  for 
the  Scots  prevailed  in  Yorkshire,  and  b^hv 
joined  by  I^rfiix,  Manchester,  and  Cromwell, 
carried  all  before  them,  so  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  send  Prince  Rupert,  with  a  body  of 
four  thousand  horse,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Earl  of  Newcastie,  where  that  prince  finished 
the  destruction  of  the  king's  interest  by  a  rash 
and  unaccountable  action,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in 
its  place. 

Another  action  on  the  part  of  the  king  gave 
great  offence,  which  was  the  calling  the  Scois 
into  the  nation,  for  even  the  king's  own  friends 
disliked  it,  and  was  careftilly  improved  by  his 
enemies,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  and  of 
his  cause. 

The  rebels  in  Ireland  had,  ever  since  the 
bloody  massacre  of  the  protestants,  maintained  a 
war  against  the  English,  and  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
was  general  and  governor  for  the  king.  The 
king,  finding  his  affairs  pinch  him  at  home,  sent 
orders  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  to  agree  to  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  with  the  rebels,  and  to  ship  over 
certain  of  his  regiments  hither  to  his  majesty's 
assistance. 

It  is.  true  the  Irish  had  deserved  to  be  very  HI 
treated  by  the  English ;  but  while  the  parliament 
pressed  the  king  with  a  cruel  and  unnatural  war 
at  home,  and  ciuled  in  an  army  out  of  Scodand 
to  support  their  quarrel  with  their  king,  1  could 
never  be  convinced  that  it  was  such  a  dishonour- 
able action  for  the  king  to  suspend  the  correction 
of  his  Irish  rebels  till  he  was  m  a  capacity  to  do 
it  with  safety  to  himself  or  to  delay  any  ftirtfaer 
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araistanoe  to  preaerre  himself  here;  and  the 
troops  he  recaUed  being  his  own,  it  was  no  breadi 
of  his  honour  to  make  use  of  them,  since  he  now 
wanted  them  ibr  his  own  security  against  those 
who  fought  against  Mm  at  home. 

But  the  king  was  persuaded  to  take  one  step 
further,  and  that,  I  confess,  was  unpieasfaiff  to  us 
an,  and  some  of  his  best  and  most  fiadthnil  ser- 
vants took  the  freedom  to  speak  plainly  to  him 
of  it,  and  that  was,  bringing  some  regiments  of 
the  Irish  themselves  over.  This  cast,  as  we 
thought,  an  odium  upon  our  whole  nation,  being 
some  of  those  very  wretches  who  had  dipped 
their  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of  the  pro- 
testants,  and  with  unheard-of  butcheries  had  mas- 
sacred 80  many  thousands  of  English  in  cool  blood. 

Abundance  of  gentlemen  forsook  the  king  upon 
thb  account ;  and,  seeing  they  could  not  brook 
the  fighting  tn  conjunction  with  this  wicked 
generation,  came  into  the  declaration  of  the 
parliament,  and,  maUng  composition  for  their 
estates,  lived  retired  all  the  rest  of  the  war,  or 
went  abroad. 

But  as  exigencies  and  necessities  oblu^  us  to 
do  things  which  at  other  times  we  would  not  do, 
and  is,  as  to  man,  some  excuse  for  the  doing  such 
thingj,  so  I  cannot  but  tUnk  the  guilt  and  dis- 
honour of  such  an  action  must  lie,  very  much  of 
it  at  least,  at  their  doors  who  drove  the  king  to 
these  necessities  and  distresses  bv  calling  In  an 
army  of  his  own  subjects  whom  be  had  not  in- 
jured, but  bad  complied  with  them  in  everything, 
to  make  war  upon  him  without  any  provocation. 

As  to  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his 
parliament,  there  may  be  something  said  on  botli 
sides ;  and  the  king  saw  cause  himself  to  disown 
and  <fislike  some  things  he  had  done,  which  the 
parliament  objected  against,  such  as  levying 
money  without  consent  of  parliament,  infractions 
on  their  privileges,  and  the  like.  Here,  I  say, 
was  some  room  for  an  .argument  at  least,  and 
concessions  on  both  sides  were  needfiil  to  come 
to  a  peace ;  but  for  the  Scots,  all  their  demands 
had  been  answered,  all  their  grievances  had  been 
redressed:  they  had  made  articles  with  their 
sovereign,  and  he  had  performed  those  articles ; 
their  capital  enemy,  episcopacy,  was  abolished ; 
they  had  not  one  thing  to  demand  of  the  king 
which  he  had  not  granted,  and  therefore  they 
had  no  more  cause  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
sovereign  than  they  had  against  the  Grand 
Seignior.  But  it  must  for  ever  lie  against  them 
as  a  brand  of  infamy,  and  as  a  reproach  on  their 
whole  nation,  that,  purchased  by  tiie  parliament's 
money,  they  sold  their  honesty,  and  rebelled 
against  their  king  for  hire ;  and  it  was  not  many 
years  before,  as  I  have  said  already,  they  were 
rolW  paid  the  wages  of  thdr  unri^teousness, 
ana  chastised  for  their  treachery  by  the  very 
same  people  whom  they  thus  basely  assisted; 
then  they  would  have  retrieved  it,  if  it  had  not 
been  too  late. 

But  I  could  not  but  accuse  this  age  of  in- 
justice and  partiality,  who,  while  they  reproached 
the  king  for  his  cessation  of  arms  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  and  not  prosecuting  them  with  the  utmost 
severity,  though  he  was  constrained  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  war  to  do  it,  could  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  justify  the  Scots  taking  up  arms  in  a  quar- 
rel  they  had  no  concern  in,  and  against  their  own 


king,  with  whom  they  had  artided  and  ca|rftii- 
lated,  and  who  had  so  punctually  eompRed  with 
an  their  demands,  that  they  had  no  claim  upon 
him,  no  grievances  to  be  redressed,  no  oppiesatoa 
to  cry  out  of  him,  nor  could  ask  any  tfafa^  of 
him  which  be  bad  not  granted. 

But  as  no  action  in  Sie  woiid  is  so  H^  but  the 
aetors  can  cover  with  some  specioiiB  pretence, 
so  the  Scots,  now  paaring  into  Engfsind,  pub- 
lished a  declaration  to  jnsttfy  thefir  assisting  the 
paifiament;  to  which  1  shall  only  say,  in  my 
opinion.  It  was  no  justification  at  aU ;  for,  ad- 
mitting the  parUament's  quarrel  had  been  ever 
so  Just,  it  could  not  be  just  hi  them  to  aid  them, 
because  it  was  against  their  own  king,  to  whom 
they  had  sworn  allegiance,  or  at  least  crowned, 
and  thereby  had  recognised  his  authority. 

For,  if  mal-adnidstration  be,  aceordhig  to 
I^ynn^  doctrine,  or  according  to  thefr  own  Bo- 
chanan,  a  svffident  reason  for  subjects  to  take 
up  arms  against  thefr  prince,  the  breach  of  Ms 
coronation-oath  being  supposed  to  dissolve  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  ]^  tins  can  never  be  ex- 
tended to  make  it  lawful,  that  because  a  king  of 
England  may,  by  md-administratton,  dischaige 
the  subjects  of  England  from  their  aOegianoe, 
that  therefore  the  subjects  of  Scodand  may 
take  up  arms  against  the  King  of  Scotlstnd,  he 
having  not  infringed  the  compact  of  government 
as  to  them,  and  they  having  nottiiog  to  complain 
of  for  themselves. 

Thus  I  thought  their  own  arguments  were 
against  them,  and  Heaven  seemed  to  concur 
with  it ;  for  although  they  did  carry  the  cause 
for  the  English  rebels,  yet  the  most  of  them 
left  their  bones  here  in  tne  quarrel. 

But  what  signifies  reason  to  the  drum  and  the 
trumpet?  The  parliament  had  the  supreme  ar- 
gument with  those  men — the  money ;  and  having 
accordingly  advanced  a  good  round  sum,  upon 
payment  of  this  (for  the  Scots  would  not  stir  a 
foot  without  it),  they  entered  England  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1648,  with  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lesley,  now  Earl  of  Leven,  an  old  soldier  of 
great  experience,  having  been  bred  to  arms  from 
his  youth  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
(iVbfe20.) 

The  Scots  were  no  sooner  entered  England  but 
tiiey  were  joined  by  all  the  friends  to  the  parlia- 
ment party  in  the  north;  and  first.  Colonel  Grey, 
brother  to  Lord  Grey,  joined  them  with  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  and  several  out  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  and  they  advanced  to  New- 
castle, which  they  summoned  to  surrender. 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  rather  saw  than 
was  able  to  prevent  the  storm,  was  in  Newcastle, 
and  did  his  best  to  defend  it ;  but  the  Scots,  in- 
creased  by  tliis  time  to  about  twenty  thousand, 
laid  close  siege  to  the  place,  which  was  but 
meanly  fortified,  and  having  repulsed  the  garrison 
upon  several  sallies,  and  pressing  the  place  veiy 
close,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days  they  entered 
the  town  sword  in  hand. 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle  got  away,  and  after. 
wards  gathered  what  forces  together  he  could ; 
but  not  strong  enongh  to  hinder  the  Scots  frtym 
advancing  to  Durham,  which  he  quitted  to  them, 
nor  to  hinder  the  conjunction  of  the  Scots  with 
the  forces  of  Fairfax,  Manchester,  and  Cromwefl. 
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WhevauBpn  the  earl,  aeeing  all  things  thus  going 
to  wmk«  Be  sent  his  horse  away,  and  retreated 
frith  bis  llDOt  into  York*  making  all  necessary 
nrepwmtioiis  for  a  rigoroua  defence  there,  in  case 
be  shottld  be  attacked,  which  he  was  pretty  sure 
o^  as  indeed  afterwards  happened.  York  was  In 
•  yety  good  posture  of  defence :  the  fortifications 
very  regular,  and  exceeding  strong;  wellftumished 
with  proviskMMk  and  had  now  a  garrison  of  twelve 
thomand  men  in  it.  The  goyemor,  under  the 
£arl  of  Newcastle,  was  Sir  Thomas  Glembam,  a 
good  soldier,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  courage. 

Hie  Sootib  as  I  have  said,  ha^^ig  taken  Dur. 
bom,  Tynemonth  Castle^  and  Sunderland,  and 
hwag  Joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had 
taken  Sdby,  resolyed,  with  their  united  strensth, 
to  basisge  York ;  but  when  they  came  to  view 
the  eity,aiMl  saw  a  plan  of  the  works,  and  had 
Intelligence  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  they 


expreaws  to  Manchester  and  Cromwell  for 
helpk  who  eame  on  and  joined  them  with  nine 
thousand,  nuking  together  about  thirty  thousand 


The  Eail  of  Newcastle's  repeated  messengers 
had  now  convinced  the  king  that  it  was  absolutely 
nooesaary  to  send  some  forces  to  his  assistance, 
or  else  ail  would  be  lost  in  the  north.  Where- 
upon Prince  Rupert  was  detached  with  orders, 
irst  to  go  into  Lancashire,  and  relieye  Latham 
House,  defended  by  the  brave  Countess  of  Derby ; 
and  then,  taking  all  the  ibroes  he  could  collect 
In  Gheafaire,  Lancashire^  and  Yorkshire,  to  march 
to  relieye  York. 

The  prince  marched  from  Oxford  with  but 
three  regiments  of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons, 
Making  hi  all  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
men.  Hie  oolooeb  of  horse  were  Goring,  Biron, 
and  myself;  the  dragoons  were  commanded  by 
Colondi  Smith. 

In  onr  mareh  we  were  joined  by  a  regiment 
of  horse  from  Banbury,  one  of  dragoons  from 
Bristol,  and  three  regiments  of  horse  from  Ches- 
ter, who.  having  beoi  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich, 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfiu;  and  the  foot  havingvielded,  the  horse 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Chester,  being  about 
two  thousand,  of  whom  three  regiments  now 
jomod  US. 

We  reeeived  also  two  thousand  foot  from 
West- Cheater,  and  two  thousand  more  out  of 
Wales,  and  with  tlus  strength  we  entered  Lanca- 
shire. We  had  not  much  time  to  spend,  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  da 

Bolton  and  Liyerpool  felt  the  first  fury  of  the 
prince :  at  Bolton,  indeed,  he  had  some  provoca- 
tion, for  here  we  were  like  to  be  beaten  off. 
When  first  the  prinoe  came  to  Bolton,  he  sent  a 
summons  to  demand  the  town  for  the  king,  but 
recciyed  no  answer  but  from  their  guns,  com- 
manding the  messenger  to  keep  off  at  his  peril 

They  bad  raised  some  works  about  the  town ; 
and  having  by  their  intelligence  learned  that  we 
had  no  artillery,  and  were  only  a  flying  party, 
so  they  called  us,  they  contemned  the  summons, 
and  snowed  themselves  upon  their  ramparts 
ready  tor  us.  The  prince  was  resolved  to  humble 
them,  if  possible,  and  took  up  his  quarters  dose 
to  the  town. 

In  the  evening  he  ordered  me  to  advance  vrith 
one  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  my  horse  to  bring 


them  off,  if  occasion  was,  and  to  post  myself  as 
near  as  possibly  I  could  to  the  Hnei^  yet  so  as  not 
to  be  discovered;  and  at  the  same  time  having 
concluded  what  part  of  the  works  to  fell  upon, 
he  drew  up  his  men  on  two  other  sklas,  as  if  he 
would  storm  them  there,  and  on  a  signal  I  was 
to  begin  the  real  assault  on  my  side  with  my 
dragoons. 

I  had  got  so  new  the  town  wifli  my  dragoons, 
making  them  creep  upon  their  beDtes  a  great 
wav,  that  we  could  hear  the  soldiers  talk  on  the 
walls,  when  the  prinee,  believing  one  regfaneat 
would  be  too  few,  sent  me  word  that  he  had 
ordered  a  regiment  of  feot  to  help,  and  that  I 
should  not  d&oover  myself  till  they  were  oomo 
up  to  me.  This  broke  our  measures;  ibr  the 
march  of  this  r^ment  was  discoynnMl  by  the 
enemy,  and  they  took  the  alarm. 

Upon  this  I  sent  to  the  prince  to  desire  he 
would  put  off  the  storm  for  that  night,  and  I 
would  answer  for  It  the  next  day ;  but  the  pince 
was  impatient,  and  sent  orders  wo  should  ndl  on 
as  soon  as  the  foot  came  up  to  ns.  The  foot, 
marching  out  of  the  way,  mimed  us,  and  M 
in  with  a  road  that  leads  to  another  part  of 
•the  town,  and  not  behig  able  to  find  u%  made 
an  attack  upon  the  town  themselyes;  but  the 
defendants,  beiuff  ready  for  them,  received  them 
very  warmly,  and  beat  them  off  with  great  loss. 

J  was  at  a  loss  now  what  to  do ;  for  hesffing 
the  guns,  and  by  the  noise  knowing  it  was  an 
assault  upon  the  town,  I  was  very  uneasy  to 
have  my  share  in  It ;  but  as  I  had  learned  under 
the  King  of  Sweden  punctually  to  adhere  to 
the  execution  of  orders,  and  my  orders  being  to 
lie  still  till  the  foot  came  up  with  me,  I  would  not 
have  stirred  if  I  had  been  sore  to  have  done 
ever  so  much  service;  but,  however,  to  satisfy 
myself,  I  sent  to  the  prince  to  let  Um  know 
that  I  continued  in  the  same  place,  expecting 
the  foot,  and  none  being  yet  eome  up^  I  desired 
flirther  orders. 

The  prinee  was  greatly  amaxed  at  this,  and, 
finding  there  must  be  some  mistake,  came  gal- 
loping away  in  the  dark  to  the  place,  and  drew 
on  the  men,  which  was  no  hard  matter,  for 
they  were  vrilling  enough  to  g^ve  it  over. 

The  prince  ordered  me  to  come  off  so  privately 
as  not  to  be  discovered,  if  possible,  which  I 
effectually  did ;  and  so  we  were  disappointed  for 
that  night  The  next  day  the  prince  fell  on  upon 
another  quarter  with  three  regiments  of  ibot, 
but  was  beaten  off  with  losi^  and  the  like  a  third 
time. 

I  At  last  the  prince,  resolvlnr  to  carry  it,  donUed 
his  numbers,  and  renewing  the  attack  with  fresh 
men,  tbo  foot  entered  the  town  over  their  works, 
killing,  m  the  first  heat  of  the  action,  afl  that 
came  In  their  way ;  some  of  the  foot,  at  the 
same  thne,  letting  in  the  horse ;  and  so  the  town 
was  entirely  won.  There  were  about  six  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy  killed,  and  we  lost  four  hundred 
in  all,  which  was  owing  to  the  foolish  mistakes 
we  made.  Our  men  got  some  plunder  here 
which  the  pariiament  made  a  great  noise  about ; 
but  it  was  their  due,  and  they  bought  it  dear 
enough. 

Liverpool  did  not  cost  us  so  much,  nor  did  we 
get  so  much  by  It,  the  people  hayhig  sent  their 
I  women  and  clmdren,  and  oest  goods,  on  board  ; 
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the' ships  in  the  road,  and  as  we  had  no  boats  to 
board  them  with,  we  could  not  get  at  them. 
Here,  as  at  Bolton,  the  town  and  fort  were 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  garrison  were  many  of 
them  cut  in  pieces,  which,  by  the  way,  was  their 
own  faults. 

Oar  next  stop  was  at  Latham  house,  which  the 
Countess  of  Derby  had  gallantly  defended  above 
eighteen  weeks  against  the  parliament  forces; 
and  this  lady  not  only  encouraged  her  men  by 
her  cheerful  and  noble  maintenance  of  them,  but 
by  examples  of  her  own  undaunted  spirit,  ex- 
posing herself  upon  the  walls  in  the  midst  oif  the 
enemy's  shot,  would  be  with  her  men  in  the 
greatest  dangers;  and  she  well  deserved  our 
care  of  her  person,  for  the  enemy  were  prepared 
to  use  her  ve-y  rudely  if  she  had  (alien  into  their 
hands.     (Note^l.) 

Upon  our  approach  the  enemv  drew  off;  and 
the  prince  not  only  effectuaUy  relieved  this 
vigorous  lady,  but  left  a  good  quantity  of  all 
sorts  of  ammunition,  tliree  great  guns,  five  hun- 
dred arms,  and  two  hundreid  men,  commanded 
by  a  major,  as  her  extraordinary  guard. 

Here  the  way  being  now  opened,  and  our 
success  answering  our  expectations,  several 
bodies  of  foot  came  into  us  from  Westmore- 
Jand  and  from  Cumberland;  and  here  it  was 
that  the  prince  found  means  to  surprise  the 
town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  was  reco- 
vered for  the  king  by  the  management  of  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  and  some  loyal  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  and  a  garrison  placed  there  again 
for  the  king. 

But  our  main  design  being  the  relief  of  York, 
the  prince  advanced  that  way  apace,  his  army 
still  increasing ;  and  being  joined  by  the  Lord 
Goring  from  Rutlandshire  with  four  thousand 
horse,  which  were  the  same  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle bad  sent  away  when  he  threw  himself  into 
York  with  the  infantry,  w«  were  now  eighteen 
thousand  effective  men,  of  which  ten  thousand 
were  horso  and  dragoons ;  so  the  prince,  full  of 
hopes,  and  his  men  in  good  heart,  boldly  marched 
directly  for  York. 

The  Scots,  as  much  surprised  at  the  taking  of 
Newcastle  as  at  the  coming  of  their  enemv,  began 
to  inquire  which  way  they  should  get  home,  if 
they  should  be  beaten ;  and  calling  a  council  of 
war,  they  all  agreed  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
prince,  who  drew  with  him  a  great  train  of  car- 
riages, charged  with  provision  and  ammunition 
for  the  relief  of  the  city,  like  a  wary  general, 
kept  at  a  distance  firom  the  enemy,  and  fetching 
a  great  compass  about,  brought  all  safe  into  the 
dtv,  and  entered  Yorii  with  all  his  army. 

No  action  of  the  whole  war  would  have  gained 
the  prince  so  much  honour,  or  the  king's  affairs 
so  much  advantage,  had  the  prince  but  restrained 
his  courage  after  this,  ana  checked  his  fatal 
eagerness  for  fighting.  Here  was  a  siege  raised, 
the  reputation  of  the  enemy  justly  slurred,  a  city 
relieved,  and  fiimished  with  all  things  necessary, 
in  the  fiiiee  of  an  army  superior  in  number  by 
near  ten  thousand  men,  and  commanded  by  a 
triumvirate  of  those  veteran  generals,  Leven, 
Fairfax,  and  Manchester. 

Had  the  prince  but  remembered  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  gteat  Duke  of  Parma  at  the  relief  of 
Paris,  he  would  have  seen  the  relieving  the  city 


was  his  business ;  it  was  the  enemy's  basiness  to 
fight;  it  was  bis  to  avoid  it,  if  posible;  ibr, 
having  delivered  the  dty,  and  pot  the  disgrace 
of  raising  the  siege  upon  the  enemy,  he  had  no- 
thing fhrther  to  do  but  to  have  waited  til  be 
had  seen  wliat  course  the  enemy  would  take,  and 
taken  his  fiirther  measures  from  their  motion. 

But  the  prince,  a  continnal  fiiend  to  precipi- 
tant  councils,  would  hear  no  advice.  I  entreated 
him  not  to  put  it  to  the  hazard :  I  told  him  that 
he  ought  to  consider.  If  he  lost  the  day,  he  lost 
the  kingdom,  and.  toolc  the  crown  ftom  off  the 
iLing's  head.  I  put  him  in  mind  that  it  was  im- 
posw>le  those  three  generals  should  eontinue  long 
together ;  and  that  tf  they  did,  they  would  not 
agree  long  in  their  councils,  which  would  be  as 
well  for  us  as  their  separating. 

It  was  plain  Manchester  and  Cromwell  must 
return  to  the  associated  counties,  who  would  not 
suffer  them  to  stay,  Ibr  tear  the  king  shonld  at- 
tempt them ;  that  he  could  subsist  well  enough, 
having  York  city  and  river  at  his  back.  Bat 
the  Scots  would  eat  up  the  country,  make  them, 
selves  odious,  and  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  he 
would  but  hold  them  at  bay  a  little.     Other 

funeral  officers  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  ail 
could  say,  or  they  either,  to  a  man  deaf  to  any. 
thing  but  ms  own  courage,  signified  little.  He 
would  draw  out  and  fight;  there  was  no  per- 
suading  him  to  the  contrarv,  unless  a  man  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  upbraided  with  being  a 

I  coward,  and  afhiid  of  the  work. 
The  enemy's  army  lay  on  a  large  common, 
called  Marston  Moor,  doubtfiil  what  to  do :  some 
were  for  fighting  the  prince;  ^e  Scots  were 
against  it,  being  uneasv  at  having  the  garrison  of 
Newcastle  at  their  backs ;  but  the  prince  brought 
their  councils  of  war  to  a  result,  for  he  let  them 
know  they  must  fight  him  whether  they  would  or 
not;  for  the  prince  being,  as  before,  e^hteen 
thousand  men  strong,  and  the  Eari  of  Newcastle 
having  joined  him  with  eight  thousand  foot  out 
of  the  city,  were  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
had  entered  the  moor  in  view  of  their  army,  and 
began  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle ;  but  ni^ht 
coming  on,  the  armies  only  viewed  each  other 
at  a  distance  for  that  time. 

We  lay  all  night  upon  our  arms,  and  wi^  the 
first  of  the  day  were  in  order  of  battle :  the  enemy 
was  getting  ready;  but  part  of  Manchester's 
men  were  not  in  the  field,  but  lay  about  three 
mOes  off,  and  made  a  hasty  march  to  come  up. 
{Note  22,) 

Prince  Rupert's  army  was  exceedinglir  well 
managed :  he  himself  commanded  the  left,  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  the  right  wing;  and  Lord 
Goring,  as  general  of  the  foot,  assirted  by  Major- 
General  Porter  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  led  the 
main  battle. 

I  had  prevailed  with  the  prince,  according  to 
the  method  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  pbce  some 
small  bodies  of  musketeers  In  the  inter\'a]s  of  his 
horse  in  the  left  wing,  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  Eari  of  Newcastle  to  do  it  in  the  right,  wfaicl 
he  afterwards  repented. 

In  this  posture  we  stood  facing  the  enemy,  ex 
pectin^  they  would  advance  to  us,  which  at  last 
they  did ;  and  the  prince  began  the  day  by  salut- 
ing them  with  his  artillery,  which,  being  well 
placed,  galled  them  terribly  for  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour;  they  could  not  shift  their  front,  so  they 
advanced  hastily  to  get  within  our  great  guns, 
and  consequenUy  out  of  their  danger,  which 
brought  the  fire  the  sooner  on. 

The  enemy's  army  was  ordered  thus; — Sir 
Thomas  Fair&x  had  the  right  wing,  in  which 
was  the  Scotch  horse,  and  the  horse  of  his  own 
and  his  fiither's  army;  Cromwell  led  the  left 
wing  with  his  own  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester's 
horse ;  and  the  three  generals,  Lesley,  old  Fair- 
fiix,  and  Manchester,  1^  the  main  battle. 

The  prince,  with  our  left  wing,  fell  on  first, 
and,  with  his  usual  fury,  broke,  like  a  dap  of 
thunder,  into  the  right  wing  of  the  Scotch  horse, 
led  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfiix ;  and,  as  nothuig  oould 
stand  in  his  way,  he  broke  through  and  through, 
and  entirely  routed  them,  pursuing  them  quite 
out  of  the  field. 

Sir  Thomas  Fair&x,  with  a  regiment  of  lancers, 
and  about  five  hundred  of  his  own  horse,  made 
good  the  ground  for  some  time ;  but  our  mus- 
keteers, which,  as  I  said,  were  so  placed,  were 
such  an  unlooked-for  sort  of  an  article  in  a  fight 
among  the  horse,  that  those  lancers,  which  other- 
wijte  were  brave  fellows,  w  ere  mowed  down  with 
their  shot,  and  all  was  put  into  confusion. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairiax  was  wounded  in  the  face, 
his  brother  killed,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made 
of  the  Scots,  to  whom,  I  confess,  we  showed  no 
favour. 

While  this  was  doing  on  our  left.  Lord  Goring, 
with  the  main  battle,  charged  the  enemy's  foot,  and 
particularly  ooe  brigade,  commanded  by  Msjor- 
General  Porter,  being  mostly  pikemen,.  charged 
with  that  fury  in  a  dose  body  of  pikes,  that  they 
overturned  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and,  break- 
ing into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  foot,  fiUed  all 
with  terror  and  confusion,  insomuch  that  the 
three  generals,  thinking  all  had  been  lost,  fled, 
and  quitted  the  field. 

But  matters  went  not  so  well  with  that  always 
unfortunate  gentleman,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle, 
and  our  right  wing  of  horse,  for  Cromwell  chai^d 
him  with  a  powerful  body  of  horse ;  and  though 
the  carl  and  those  about  him  did  what  men  could 
do,  and  behaved  themselves  with  all  possible  gal- 
lantry,  yet  there  was  no  withstanding  Cromwell's 
horse ;  but,  like  Prince  Rupert,  they  bore  down 
all  before  them :  and  now  the  victory  was  wrung 
out  of  our  hands  by  our  own  gross  miscarriage ; 
for  the  prince,  as  it  was  his  custom,  too  eager  in 
the  chase  of  the  enemy,  was  gone,  and  could  not 
be  heard  of. 

The  foot  in  the  centre,  the  right  wing  of  the 
horse  being  routed  by  Cromwell,  was  left,  and 
without  the  guard  of  his  horse ;  Cromwell  having 
routed  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  beaten  him 
quite  out  of  the  field,  fmd  Sir  Thomas  Fairiax 
rallying  his  dispersed  troops,  they  fell  all  together 
upon  the  foot. 

General  Lord  Goring,  like  himself  fought  like 
a  lion ;  but,  forsaken  by  his  horse,  was  hemmed 
in  on  an  sides,  and  overthrown ;  and  an  hour 
after  this,  the  prince  returning  too  late  to  recover 
his  friends,  was  obliged,  with  the  rest,  to  quit  the 
field  to  conquerers. 

This  was  a  fatal  day  to  the  king's  affairs,  and 
the  risk  too  much  for  any  man  in  his  senses  to 
run.  We  lost  four  thousand  men  on  the  spot, 
three  thousand  prisoners^  amongst  whom  was  Sir 


Charles  Lucas,  Major- General  Porter,  Major- 
Genend  Teller,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty gentlemen  of  quality.  We  lost  all  our  bag- 
gage, twenty.five  pieces  of  cannon,  three  hun- 
dred carriaffes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of 
powder,  and  ten  thousand  arms. 

The  prince  got  into  York  with  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  and  a  great  many  gentlemen,  and 
seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the  men,  as  well  horse 
as  foot. 

I  had  but  very  coarse  treatment  in  this  battle, 
for,  returning  with  the  prince  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  right  wing*  and  finding  all  lost,  I  halted  with 
some  other  officers  to  consider  what  to  do.  At 
first  we  were  for  making  our  retreat  in  a  body, 
and  might  have  done  so  well  enough,  if  we  had 
known  what  had  happened,  before  we  saw  our- 
selves in  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  for  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  who  had  got  together  his  scattered  troops, 
and  joined  by  some  of  the  left  wing,  knowing  who 
we  were,  charged  us  with  ereat  fury. 

It  was  not  a  time  to  think  of  anything  but  get- 
ting away,  or  dying  upon  the  spot.  The  prince 
kept  on  in  the  front,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfkx, 
by  this  chfu^e,  cut  off  about  three  regiments  of 
us  from  our  body ;  but,  bending  his  main  strength 
at  the  prince,  left  us,  as  it  were,  behind  him  in 
the  miadle  of  the  field  of  battle.  We  took  this 
for  the  only  opportunity  we  could  have  to  get  off*, 
and,  joinhig  together,  we  made  across  the  place 
of  battle  in  as  good  order  as  we  could,  with  our 
carbines  presented. 

In  this  posture  we  passed  by  several  bodies  of 
the  enemy's  foot,  who  stood  with  their  pikes 
charged  to  keep  us  off;  but  they  had  no  occa- 
sion, for  we  had  no  design  to  meddle  with  them, 
but  to  get  from  them.  Thus  we  made  a  swift 
marcl^  and  thought  ourselves  pretty  secure;  but 
our  work  was  not  done  yet,  for  on  a  sudden  we 
saw  ourselves  under  a  necessity  of  fighting  our 
way  through  a  great  6ody  of  Manchester's  horse, 
who  came  galloping  upon  us  over  the  moor. 
They  had,  as  we  suppose,  been  pursuing  some  of 
our  broken  troops  which  were  fled  beJTore,  and, 
seeing  us,  they  gave  us  a  home  charge. 

We  received  them  as  well  as  we  could,  bnt 
pushed  to  get  through  them,  which  at  last  we 
did  with  a  considerable  loss  even  to  them.  How- 
ever, we  had  so  many  men  either  kUlcd  or  se- 
parated from  us,  for  9&  could  not  follow  the  same 
way,  that  of  our  three  regiments  we  could  not  be 
above  four  hundred  horse  together  when  we  got 
quite  clear,  and  these  were  mixed  men,  some  of 
one  troop  and  rep^ment,  some  of  another. 

Not  that  I  believe  many  of  us  were  killed  in 
the  last  attack,  for  we  had  plainly  the  better  of 
the  enemy,  but  our  design  being  to  get  off,  some 
shifted  for  themsdves  one  way,  and  some  an- 
other, in  the  best  manner  they  could,  and  as 
their  several  fortunes  guided  them.  Four  hun- 
dred more  of  tiiis  body,  as  I  afterwards  under- 
stood, having  broke  through  the  enemy's  body 
another  way,  kept  together  and  got  into  Ponte- 
fract  Castle,  and  three  hundred  more  made  north- 
ward and  to  Skippon,  where  the  prince  afterwards 
fetched  them  off. 

Those  few  of  us  that  were  left  together  with 
whom  I  was,  being  now  pretty  clear  of  pursuit, 

Ihdted  and  began  to  inquire  who  we  were^  and 
what  we  should  do ;  and,  on  a  short  debate,  I 
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proposed  we  should  make  to  the  first  garrison  of 
the  king's  that  we  could  recover,  and  that  we 
should  keep  together,  lest  the  country  people 
ihould  insult  ns  upon  the  roads.  With  this  reso- 
lution we  pushed  on  westward  for  Lancashire;  but 
our  misfortunes  were  not  jet  at  an  end — ^we 
travelled  very  hard,  and  got  to  a  village  upon  the 
river  Whar^  near  Wetherhy. 

At  Wetherby  there  was  a  bridge — but  we  un- 
derstood that  a  party  Irom  Leeds  had  secured 
the  town  and  the  post,  in  order  to  stop  the  fiy- 
ng  cavaliers,  and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
get  through  there,  ^ough,  as  we  understood 
afterwards,  there  were  no  soldiers  there,  but  a 
guard  of  the  townsmen.  In  this  dilemma  we 
consulted  what  course  to  take — ^to  stay  where  we 
were  till  morning,  we  all  concluded  would  not  be 
safe ;  some  advised  to  take  the  stream  with  our 
horses,  but  the  river  being  deep,  and  the  current 
strong,  seemed  to  bid  us  have  a  care  what  we  did 
of  that  kind,  especially  in  the  night. 

Here  we  intended  to  refresh  ourselves  and  our 
horses,  but  were  terribly  disappointed,  therefore 
we  resolved  to  go  on  till  we  should  come  to  a 
ford  or  bridge,  where  we  mi^ht  get  over.  Some 
guides  we  had,  but  thev  either  were  foolish  or 
nise,  for  after  we  had  ndden  eight  or  nine  miles 
they  plunged  us  into  a  river  at  a  place  they  called 
a  ford,  but  it  was  a  very  bad  one ;  and  though 
our  horses  swam,  yet  seven  or  eight  were  lost, 
but,  however,  we  saved  the  men,  and  we  all  got 
over. 

We  made  bold  with  our  first  convenience  to 
trespass  upon  the  country  for  a  few  horses,  where 
we  could  find  them,  to  remount  our  men  whose 
horses  were  drowned,  and  continued  our  march ; 
but  being  obliged  to  refiresh  ourselves  at  a  small 
village  on  the  edge  of  Branham  Moor,  we  found 
the  country  alarmed  by  our  taking  some  horses, 
and  we  were  no  sooner  mounted  in  the  morning, 
and  entering  on  the  moor,  but  we  understood  we 
were  pursu^  by  a  troop  of  hone. 

There  was  no  remeov  but  we  must  pass  this 
moor ;  and  though  our  norses  were  exceedingly 
tired,  yet  we  pressed  on  upon  a  round  trot,  and 
recovered  an  enclosed  country  on  the  other  side, 
where  we  halted. 

And  here,  necessity  putting  us  upon  it,  we  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  more  horses,  for  several  of 
our  men  were  dismounted,  and  others  had  their 
horses  disabled  by  carrying  double,  those  who  had 
lost  their  horses  by  getting  up  behind  them ;  but 
we  were  supplied  by  our  enemies  against  their  vriil. 

The  enemy  followed  us  over  the  moor,  and  we 
having  a  woody  enclosed  country  about  us,  where 
we  were,  I  observed  by  their  moving  they  had  lost 
sight  of  us,  upon  which  I  proposed  concealing  our- 
selves till  we  might  judge  of  their  numbers.  We 
did  so,  and  lying  close  in  a  wood,  thev  passed 
hastily  by  us,  witilkout  skirting  or  searching  the 
wood,  which  was  what,  on  another  occasion,  they 
would  not  have  done. 

I  found  they  were  not  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horse,  and  considering  that  to  let  them  go 
before  us  would  be  to  alarm  the  country  and  stop 
our  desiffn,  I  thought,  since  we  might  be  able  to 
deal  witn  them,  we  should  not  meet  with  a  better 
place  for  it,  and  told  the  rest  of  our  officers  my 
mind,  which  all  our  party  presently,  for  we  had 
not  time  for  a  long  debate,  agreed  to. 


Immediately  upon  this  I  caused  two  men  to 
fire  their  pistols  in  the  wood,  at  two  different 
places,  as  far  asunder.as  I  could.  This  I  did  to 
give  them  an  alarm,  and  amuse  them,  for,  being 
in  the  lane,  they  would  otherwise  have  got 
through  before  we  had  been  ready,  and  I  resolved 
to  engage  them  there  as  soon  as  it  was  possible. 

After  this  alarm  we  rushed  out  of  the  wood 
with  about  one  hundred  horse,  and  charged 
them  on  the  flank  in  a  broad  lane,  the  wood 
being  on  their  right.  Our  passage  into  the  lane 
being  narrow,  gave  us  some  difficulty  in  our 
getting  out ;  but  the  surprise  of  the  charge  did 
our  work ;  for  the  enemy,  thinking  we  had  been 
a  mile  or  two  before,  had  not  the  least  thought 
of  this  onset  till  thev  heard  us  in  the  wood,  and 
then  they  who  were  before  could  not  come  back. 

We  broke  into  the  lane  just  in  the  middle  of 
them,  and  by  that  means  divided  them;  and* 
focing  to  the  left,  charged  the  rear.  First  our 
dismounted  men,  which  were  near  fifty,  lined  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  fired  with  their  carbines 
upon  those  which  were  before,  so  warmly,  that 
they  put  them  into  great  disorder. 

Meanwhile  fifty  more  of  our  horse  from  the 
further  part  of  the  wood  showed  themselves  in 
the  lane  upon  their  front ;  this  put  the  foremost 
party  into  a  great  perplexity,  and  they  began  to 
face  about,  to  fall  upon  us  who  were  enga^^  ia 
the  rear ;  but  their  facing  about  in  a  lane  where 
there  was  no  room  to  wheel,  as  one  who  under- 
stands the  manner  of  wheeling  a  troop  of  horae 
must  imagine,  put  them  into  great  disorder. 

Our  party  in  the  head  of  Uie  lane,  taking  the 
advantage  of  this  mistake  of  the  enemv,  charged 
in  upon  them,  and  routed  them  entirely.  Some 
found  means  to  break  into  the  enclosures  on  the 
other  side  of  -the  lane,  and  got  away.  About 
thirty  were  killed,  and  about  twenty. five  made 
prisoners,  and  forty  very  good  horses  were  taken ; 
all  this  while  not  a  man  of  ours  was  lost,  and  not 
above  seven  or  eight  wounded. 

Those  in  the  rear  behaved  themselves  better : 
for  they  stood  our  charge  with  a  great  deal  of 
resolution,  and  all  we  could  do  could  not  break 
them';  but  at  last  our  men  who  had  fired  on 
foot  through  the  hedges  at  the  other  party,  com- 
ing to  do  the  like  here,  there  was  no  standing  it 
any  longer.  The  rear  of  them  faced  about,  re- 
treated out  of  the  lane,  and  drew  up  in  tlie  open 
field  to  receive  and  rally  their  fellows. 

We  killed  about  seventeen  of  them,  and  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  but  bad  no 
mind  to  have  any  more  fighting  than  necdi 
must ;  our  condition  at  that  time  not  making  it 
proper,  the  towns  round  us  being  all  in  the  ene- 
my's hands,  and  the  country  but  indifierentiy 
pleased  with  us ;  however,  we  stood  fodng  them 
till  they  thought  fit  to  march  away. 

Thus  we  were  supplied  with  horses  enough  to 
remount  our  men,  and  pursued  our  first  design 
of  getting  into  Lancashire.  As  for  our  piisonen^ 
we  let  them  go  ofi"  on  foot. 

The  country  behig  by  this  time  alarmed,  and 
the  rout  of  our  army  everywhere  known,  we 
foresaw  abundance  of  difficulties  before  os ;  we 
were  not  strong  enough  to  venture  into  atijr 
^reat  towns,  and  we  were  too  many  to  be  ood- 
ccaled  in  small  ones.  Upon  this  we  resolved  to 
halt  in  a  great  wood,  about  three  mflet  beyond 
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the  place  where  we  had  the  last  skirmish,  and 
sent  out  scouts  to  discover  the  country,  and  to 
leani  what  they  could,  either  of  the  enemy  or  of 
oor  firiends. 

Anybody  may  suppose  we  had  but  indifferent 
quarters  here,  either  for  ourseWes  or  for  our 
Bones ;  but,  however,  we  made  shift  to  lie  here 
two  days  and  one  nii^ht. 

In  the  interim  I  took  upon  me,  with  two  more, 
to  go  to  Leeds  to  learn  some  news.  We  were 
disgnised  Uke  country  ploughmen ;  the  clothes 
we  got  at  a  fiumer's  house,  which  for  that  odd 
occasion  we  plundered.  I  cannot  say  no  blood 
was  shed  in  a  manner  too  rash,  and  which  f  would 
not  have  done  at  any  other  time ;  but  our  cose 
was  desperate,  and  the  people  t(x>  surly,  and 
shot  at  us  out  of  their  winaows,  wounded  one 
man  and  shot  a  horse,  which  we  counted  as  great 
a  loss  to  us  as  a  man,  for  our  safety  depended 
upon  our  horses. 

Here  we  got  clothes  of  all  sorts  enough  for 
both  sexes,  and  thus  dressing  myself  up  like  a 
peasant,  with  a  white  cap  on  my  head,  and  a 
Ibrit  on  my  shoulder,  and  one  of  my  comrades  In 
the  farmer's  wife*8  russet  gown  and  petticoat, 
like  a  woman ;  the  other  with  an  old  crutch  like 
a  lame  man,  and  all  mounted  on  such  horses  as 
we  had  taken  the  day  before  from  the  countr}', 
away  we  went  for  Leeds,  by  three  several  ways, 
and  agreed  to  meet  upon  the  bridge. 

My  pretended  countrywoman,  who  was  to 
pan  for  my  wifo,  seemed  easy  in  her  dress,  as 
did  also  the  cripple,  though  they  were  both  gen- 
tleniea  of  good  quality  of  the  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter's family ;  but  I  thought  myself  very  awkward 
in  mine,  whidi  made  me  very  shy,  especially 
among  the  soldiers.  We  passed  their  sentinels 
and  gaards  at  Leeds  nndisoovered,  and  pat  up 
our  horses  at  several  houses  in  the  town,  from 
wfaonoe  w«  #ent  op  and  down  to  make  our 
remarks. 

My  cripple  was  the  fittest  to  go  among  tne 
■okfiers,  because  there  was  less  danger  <^  his 
being  pressed :  th^re  he  Informed  himself  of  the 
matters  of  war,  particulariy  that  the  eaeinv  sat 
down  again  to  toe  siege  of  York :  that  flying 
parties  were  in  pursait  of  the  cavaliers;  and 
th-re  he  heard  that  fire  hundred  horse  of  Lord 
Manchester's  had  followed  a  party  of  cavaliers 
aver  Branham  moor ;  and  that,  entering  a  lane* 
tlM  eavallen,  who  were  a  thousand  strong,  lell 
ttpoo  them,  end  killed  them  all  but  about  fifty. 

This,  though  it  was  an  untruth,  was  very 
pleasant  to  as  Co  hear,  knowing  it  was  our  party, 
because  of  the  other  part  of  the  story,  which 
was  thus ;  that  the  cavaUen  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  such  a  wood,  where  they  rallied  all  the 
troops  of  their  flying  army;  that  thev  had 
plofidered  tht  country  as  they  came,  taking  all 
the  horses  they  could  get;  that  they  had  plun- 
dered goodman  Thompson's  house,  which  was 
the  farmer  I  mentioned,  and  killed  man,  woman, 
aad  child;  and  that  they  were  about  two  thou- 
sand strong. 

My  other  friend  in  woman's  clothes  got  among 
the  good  wives  at  the  inn  where  she  set  up  her 
hone,  and  there  she  heard  the  same  sad  and 
dreadful  tidings;  and  that  this  party  was  so 
strong,  none  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons  durst 
stir  out ;  but  that  they  had  sent  expresses  to 


York  for  a  party  of  horse  to  come  to  their  as- 
sistance, 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  town,  bnt  fancied 
myself  so  fll  disguised,  and  so  easy  to  be  known, 
that  I  cared  not  to  talk  with  anybody.  We  met 
at  the  bridge  exactly  at  our  time,  and  compared 
our  intelligence,  found  it  answered  our  end  of 
coming,  and  that  wc  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
get  back  to  our  men ;  but  mv  cripple  told  me 
he  would  not  stir  till  he  bought  some  victuals ; 
so  away  he  hopped  with  his  crutch,  and  bought 
four  or  five  great  pieces  of  bacon,  as  many  of 
hung  beef,  and  two  or  three  loaves ;  and  bor- 
rowing a  sack  at  the  inn,  which  he  never  re- 
turned, he  loaded  his  horse,  and,  getting  a  large 
leather  bottle,  he  filled  it  with  aqua-vit»  instead 
of  small  beer,  as  did  my  woman  comrade  the 
same. 

I  was  uneasy  in  my  mind,  and  took  no  care 
but  to  get  out  of  the  town;  however,  we  all 
came  off  well  enough;  bnt  'twas  well  that  I 
had  no  provirions  wHh  me,  as  you  will  presently 
hear. 

We  came,  as  I  said,  Into  the  town  by  several 
ways,  and  so  we  went  out ;  but  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  we  met  again  exactly  where  we 
had  agreed :  I  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  rest,  met  three  country  fellows  on  horse- 
back; one  had  a  long  pole  on  his  shoulder, 
another  a  fork,  the  thii^  no  weapon  at  all  that  I 
saw.  I  gave  them  the  road  very  orderly,  being 
habited  Tike  one  of  their  brethren ;  but  one  of 
them  stopfrfng  short  and  looking  earnestly  at  me, 
called  out  in  a  broad  north-country  tone,  *'  Hark 
thee,  friend,  whar  hast  thou  thilk  horse  ?" 

I  confess  I  was  in  some  confusion,  neither 
being  able  to  mswer  the  question  nor  to  speak 
in  hu  tone ;  so  I  behaved  as  if  I  had  not  heard 
him,  and  went  on. 

Upon  this  the  down  immediately  came  up  to 
me,  and  taking  hold  of  my  horse's  bridle,  said, 
"  Na,  but  ye's  not  sang  soa  ;**  at  which,  vexed 
that  I  covud  not  talk  to  the  fellow  in  his  own 
dialect.,  I  reached  him  a  knock  on  the  pate  with 
my  fork,  which  brought  him  fWira  his  horse,  and 
then  began  to  mend  my  pace ;  the  other  clowns, 
though  they  knew  not'  what  the  fellow  wanted, 
pursued  me,  and  finding  they  had  better  heels 
than  1,  I  saw  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  make 
use  of  my  hands  and  faced  about. 

The  first  that  came  up  with  me  was  he  that 
had  no  weapon,  so  I  thought  I  might  pariey 
with  him,  and  speaking  as  country-like  as  I 
could,  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

**  Thou'st  knaw  that  soon,  and  Ise  but  come 
at  thee.'* 

1  immediately  replied,  **  Hien  keep  awa,  mon, 
or  Ise  brain  thee." 

By  this  time  the  third  man  came  up,  and 
the  pariey  ended ;  for  he  gave  me  no  words, 
but  laid  at  me  with  his  long  pole,  and  that 
with  such  fury  that  I  began  to  be  doubtful  of 
him. 

Though  I  had  pistols  under  my  grey  fit>ck, 
I  was  loath  to  shoot  the  f<dlow,  as  well  for  that 
the  noise  of  a  pistol  might  bring  more  people 
in,  the  village  being  in  our  rear ;  and  also  be- 
cause  I  could  not  imagine  what  the  fellow 
meant,  or  would  have ;  but  at  last  finding  h<> 
would  be  too  many  for  me  with  that  long  wea^ 
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pon,  I  threw  myaelf  off  my  horse,  and  ruDninf? 
in  with  faun,  stabbed  my  fork  into  his  horse's 
belly.  The  horse  bemg  wounded,  staggered  a 
while,  and  then  fell,  and  the  booby  had  not  the 
sense  to  get  down  in  time,  but  fell  with  him ; 
upon  which,  giving  him  a  knock  or  two  with 
my  fork,  I  secured  him. 

The  o^hcr,  by  this  time,  had  furnished  him- 
self with  a  great  stick  out  of  a  hedge ;  and,  before 
I  was  disengaged  from  the  last  fellow,  gave  me 
two  such  blows,  that  if  they  had  been  upon  my 
head,  instead  of  my  shoulder,  I  had  ended  the 
fight  and  my  life  together. 

It  was  time  to  look  about  me  now,  for  this  was 
a  madman ;  I  defended  myself  with  my  fork,  but 
it  would  not  do ;  at  last,  in  short,  I  was  forced  to 
pistol  him,  and  getting  on  horseback  again,  with 
all  the  speed  I  could  make,  got  away  to  the  wood 
to  our  men. 

If  my  two  fellow  spies  had  not  been  behind,  I 
had  never  known  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
quarrel  of  the  three  countrymen,  but  my  cripple 
had  all  the  partictUars;  for  he  befasg  bohind  us, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  when  he  came  up  to 
the  first  fellow  who  began  the  fray,  he  found  him 
beginning  to  come  to  himself;  so  he  got  off,  and 
pretending  to  help  him,  he  put  him  uii  upon  his 
breech,  and  being  a  very  &cetious  follow,  said, 
*'  Well,  and  whaVs  the  matter  now?" 

'*  Ah,  wae*s  me,**  replied  the  clown,  *<  I  is 
killed." 

"  Not  quite,  roon,*'  said  Cripple,  smiling. 

"  Ob  that's  a  fau  thief,"  meaning  me,  and  thus 
they  parleyed. 

Cripple  then  got  him  upon  his  feet,  and  gave 
him  a  dram  of  his  aqua-vite  bottle,  and  made 
much  of  him,  in  order  to  know  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  quarrel.  Our  disguised  woman 
seemingly  pitied  the  fellow  too,  and  they  set  him 
uo  again  upon  his  horse,  and  then  told  him  that 
fellow,  still  meaning  me,  was  got  upon  one  of  bis 
brother's  horses,  who  lived  at  Wetherbv. 

^  They,  to  humour  him,  said  the  cavaUers  stole 
him ;  but  it  was  like  such  rogues ;  and  thus  they 
jogged  on  until  they  came  to  the  place  where 
the  other  two  lay. 

The  first  fellow  they  assisted  as  they  had  done 
the  other,  and  gave  him  a  dram  out  of  the  lea* 
ther  bottle ;  but  the  last  fellow  was  past  their 
care;  so  they  came  away:  for  when  they  under- 
stood that  it  was  my  horse  they  claimed,  they 
began  to  be  afraid  that  their  own  horses  might 
be  known  too,  and  then  they  had  been  in  a 
worse  condition  than  myself,  and  must  have  been 
forced  to  have  done  them  some  mischief  to  have 
got  away. 

I  had  sent  out  two  troopers  to  fetch  them  off, 
if  there  was  any  occasion ;  but  their  stay  was 
not  long,  for  the  troopers  seeing  them  at  a  little 
distance  coming  towards  us,  they  presently  re- 
turned. 

I  had  enough  of  going  for  a  spy,  and  my  com- 
panions had  enough  of  staying  in  the  wood ;  for 
other  intelligences  agreed  with  ours,  and  all  con- 
curred in  this,  that  it  was  time  to  be  going. 
However,  this  use  we  made  of  it,  that  while  the 
country  thought  us  so  strong,  we  were  in  the  less 
danger  of  being  attacked,  though  in  Uie  more  of 
being  observed ;  but  all  this  while  we  heard  no- 
thing of  our  friends  till  the  next  day;  wh«n  we 


heard  Prince  Rupert,  with  about  a  thoocand 
horse,  was  at  Skipton,  and  fit>m  theoce  marched 
away  to  Westmoreland. 

We  concluded  now  we  had  two  or  three  days 
good ;  for  since  messengers  wefe  tent  to  York 
for  a  party  to  suppress  us,  we  ninti  have  at  Icaat 
two  days*  march  of  thetn,   and  therefore   all 
concluded  we  were  to  make  the  beft  of  oor  way: 
early  in  the  morning,  therefore,  we  deeamped 
from  those  dull  qiUarters;  and  atwemarencd 
through  a jiHage,  we  found  the  people  very  dvil 
to  us,  ana  the  women  cried  out,  '*  God  lAtn 
them,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Roundheads  should 
make  such  work  with  brave  men,"  and  the  like. 
Finding  we  were  among  our  friends,  we  iesolv«d 
to  halt  alittle,and  refresh  ourselves;  and,  indeed, 
the  people  were  very  kind  to  us,  gave  us  vietnab 
and  drink,  and  took  care  of  our  horses. 

It  happened  to  be  my  lot  to  stop  at  a  houso 
where  the  (?oud  woman  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  provide  for  us ;  but  I  obsenred  her  husband 
walked  about  with  a  cap  upon  his  head,  and  very 
much  out  of  order.  I  tool  no  great  notioe  of  it, 
befaig  very  sleepy,  and  having  auied  my  landlady 
to  let  me  have  a  bed,  I  law  down  and  ^epc 
MTlien  I  awaked  I  found  my  landlord  on  ano^r 
bed  in  the  same  room,  groaning  very  heavily. 

When  I  came  down  stairs,  I  found  Cripple 
talking  with  the  landlady ;  he  was  now  out  of  his 
disguise,  but  we  called  him  Cripple  still;  and 
the  other,  who  put  on  the  woman's  clothes,  we 
called  Goody  Thompson.  As  soon  as  Cripple 
saw  me,  he  called  me  out. 

"  Do  you  know  the  man  of  the  honse  yon  are 
quartered  in  ?" 

"  No,  not  I;  pray,  why  do  you  ask  7' 

'<  No,  so  I  believe;  nor  they  you;  if  they  tfd, 
his  wife  would  not  have  made  you  a  posset,  and 
got  you  a  white  loaf.** 

•<  I  do  not  understand  you.  Wliat  do  you 
mean?" 

'*  Have  you  seen  the  nan?" 

"  Seen  him?  yes,  and  heard  him  too;  the 
man's  sick,  and  groaned  so  heavily  that  I  could 
not  lay  upon  the  bed  any  longer  for  him." 

*<  Why,  he's  the  man  that  yon  knocked  down 
yesterday  with  your  fork,  and  I  have  had  ail  the 
story  out  yonder  at  the  next  door." 

I  confess  it  grieved  me  to  have  been  forced  to 
treat  a  person  so  roughly  who  was  one  of  oor 
friends,  but  to  make  some  amends,  we  contrived 
to  give  the  poor  man  his  brothers  horse ;  and 
my  Cripple  told  him  a  formal  story,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  horse  was  taken  away  from  the  Idlow 
by  souif  of  our  men ;  and,  if  he  knew  hin 
again,  if  it  was  bis  friend's  horse,  be  shoold  have 
him. 

The  man  cane  down  upon  the  news,  and  I 
caused  six  or  seven  horses  which  were  taken  at 
the  same  time  to  be  shown  him ;  he  immediately 
chose  the  right;  so  I  gave  him  t^e  horse,  and 
we  pretended  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  for  the  aanls 
hurt,  and  that  we  had  knocked  the  fellow  on  the 
head  as  well  as  taken  away  the  horse. 

The  man  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  revenge  he 
thought  was  taken  on  the  fellow,  that  we  hemd 
him  groan  no  more. 

We  ventured  to  stay  aD  day  at  this  town,  and 
I  the  next  night,  and  got  guues  to  lead  iv  to 
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Blaek8ton«  Edge,  a  ridge  of  mountains  which 
pui  tMs  side  of  Yorkshire  from  Lacashlre. 

Eariy  in  the  momioff  we  marched,  and  kept 
oor  seoQts  rerj  carefmiy  out  every  way,  who 
brought  111  no  news  for  this  day ;  we  kept  on  all 
night,  and  made  our  horses  do  penance  for  the 
little  rest  they  had ;  and  the  next  morning  we 
passed  the  hms,  and  got  into  Lancashire,  to  a 
town  called  Littiehury;  and  fW>m  thence  to 
Rochdale,  a  little  market  toWh. 

And  now  we  thought  ourselves  safe  as  to  the 
pnrsuit  of  the  enemies  from  the  side  of  York  ; 
our  design  was  to  get  to  Bolton;  but  all  the 
coantj  was  fhll  of  the  enemy  in  flying  parties, 
and  how  to  get  there  we  knew  not. 

At  length  we  resolved  to  send  a  messenger  to 
Bolton ;  oat  be  came  back  and  told  us  he  had, 
with  lurking  and  hiding,  tried  all  the  ways  that 
he  thoi]^;bt  possible,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  he 
eoold  aot  get  into  the  town.  We  sent  another, 
and  he  never  returned ;  and,  some  time  after,  we 
imderstood  he  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  At  last 
one  got  into  the  town,  who  brought  us  word  they 
wdre  tired  oat  with  constant  alarms,  had  been 
straitly  blocked  up,  and  every  day  expected  a 
siege ;  and  therefore  advised  us  either  to  go  north- 
waird,  where  Prince  Rupert  and  J>ord  Goring 
ranged  at  liberty ;  or  to  get  over  Warrlugton 
brii(ge,  and  so  secure  our  retreat  to  Chester. 

This  double  direction  divided  oor  opinions ;  I 
was  for  getting  into  Chester  to  recruit  myself 
with  horses  and  with  money,  both  which  I 
wanted,  and  to  get  refreshment,  which  we  all 
stood  in  need  of  {  but  the  mador  part  of  our  men 
were  for  the  north.  First,  they  said,  there  was 
their  general ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  the  cause, 
avd  the  kiog*s  interest  obliged  us  to  go  where  we 
could  do  best  service ;  and  there  were  thefr 
fnends,  and  every  man  might  hear  some  news  of 
his  own  regiment,  for  we  belonged  to  several ; 
besides,  all^he  towns  to  the  left  of  us  were  pes- 
sessed  by  Sir  William  Brcrcton ;  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire,  and  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  garri- 
%ooed  by  the  enemy,  and  a  strong  party  at  Man- 
chester ;  so  that  it  was  very  likely  wc  should  be 
beaten  and  dispersed  before  wc  could  get  to 
Chester. 

These  reasons,  and  especially  the  last,  deter- 
mined us  ibr  the  north,  and  we  had  resolved  to 
march  the  next  morning,  when  other  intelligence 
brought  OS  to  more  speedy  resolutions.  We  kept 
our  scouts  continually  abroad  to  bring  us  intel- 
Bgenoe  of  the  enemy,  whom  we  expected  on  our 
backs,  and  also  to  keep  an  evj^  upon  the  country ; 
•  Ibr,  as  wo  Kved  upon  them '  something  at  large, 
they  were  ready  enough  to  do  us  any  ffl  turn  that 
liy  in  their  power. 

The  first  messenger  that  arrived  was  from  our 
friends  at  Bolton,  with  infbrmation  that  they 
were  preparing  at  Manchester  to  attack  us :  one 
of  oor  parties  had  been  as  far  as  Stockport,  on 
the  edge  of  Cheshire,  and  was  pursued  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  bat  got  off  by  the  help  of  the 
n^lht. 

Thos,  aD  things  looking  black  to  the  south,  we 
had  resolved  to  march  northward  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  one  of  our  scouts,  from  the  side  of  , 
Manchester,  assured  us.  Sir  Thomas  Mid<fletoa, 
with  some  oiftbe  pariiamcnt  forces  and  the  coun- 
try troopSi  making  above  twelve  hundred  man, 


were  on  their  march  to  attack  us,  and  would 
certainly  beat  up  our  quarters  that  night. 

Upon  this  adrice  we  resolved  to  be  gone ;  and 
getting  all  things  in  readiness,  we  began  to 
march  about  two  hours  before  night ;  and  having 
got  a  trusty  feUowfor  our  guide,  a  fdlow  that  we 
found  was  a  friend  to  oor  side,  he  put  a  project 
into  my  head,  which  saved  us  all  for  that  time ; 
and  that  was,  to  give  out  in  the  village  that  we 
were  marched  back  to  Yorkshire,  resolviog  to 
get  into  Pontef^'act  Castle. 

Accordingly  he  conducted  us  out  of  the  town  the 
same  way  wc  came  in ;  and  taking  a  boy  with 
him,  he  sent  the  boy  back  just  at  m'ght,  and  bade 
him  say  he  saw  us  go  up  the  hills  at  Bladkstone 
Edge ;  and  it  happened  very  well,  for  this  party 
were  so  sure  of  us  that  they  had  placed  four  hun- 
dred men  on  the  road  to  the  northward  to  inter- 
cept our  retreat,  and  had  left  no  way  for  us,  as, 
they  thought,  to  escape,  but  back  again. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  assaulted  our 
quarters,  but  finding  we  were  gone,  and  being  in- 
formed which  way,  they  followed  upon  the  spur; 
and  travellina  all  night,  being  moon-light,  they 
found  themselves  the  next  rooming  about  fifteen 
miles  east  just  out  of  their  way ;  for  we  had,  by 
the  help  of  our  guide,  turned  short  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills ;  and,  through  blind,  untrodden  paths, 
and,  with  difficulty  enough,  by  noon  the  next 
day,  had  reached  almost  twenty-five  miles  north 
near  a  town  called  Clithero. 

Here  we  halted  in  the  open  field,  and  sent  out 
people  to  see  how  things  were  in  the  country. 
This  part  of  the  country,  almost  impassable,  and 
surrounded  with  hills,  was  indifferently  quiet,  and 
we  got  some  refreshment  for  ourselves,  but  very 
tittle  horse-meat,  and  so  went  on ;  but  we  had 
not  marched  far  before  we  found  ourselves  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  four  hundred  horse  sent  to  lie 
in  wait  for  us  as  before,  having  understood  which 
way  we  went,  followed  us  hard ;  and  by  letters 
to  some  of  their  friends  at  Preston,  we  found  we 
were  beset  again. 

Our  guide  began  now  to  be  out  of  bis  know- 
ledge,  and  our  scouts  brought  us  word  the 
enemjr's  horse  was  posted  before  us,  and  we  knew 
they  were  in  our  rear. 

ui  this  exigence  we  resolved  to  divide  our 
small  body,  and  so  amusing  them,  at  least  one 
might  get  off  if  the  other  miscarried.  I  took 
about  eiffhty  horse  with  roe,  among  which  were 
all  that  I  had  of  our  own  regiment,  amounting  to 
about  thirty-two,  and  took  the  hills  towards 
Yorkshire. 

Here  we  met  with  such  impassable  hills,  vast 
moors,  rocks,  and  stony  ways,  as  lamed  all  our 
horses  and  tired  all  our  men ;  and  sometimes  I 
thought  we  should  never  be  able  to  get  over  them, 
for  our  horses  failing,  and  jock  boots  being  but 
indifferent  things  to  travel  in,  we  might  be 
starved  before  we  should  find  any  road  or  towns, 
for  guide  we  had  none,  but  a  boy,  who  knew  but 
little,  and  would  cry  when  we  asked  him  any 
questions. 

1  believe  neither  men  ncv  horses  ever  passed 
in  some  places  where  we  went ;  and  for  twenty 
hours  we  saw  not  a  town  nor  a  house,  excepting 
sometimes  firom  the  top  of  the  mountains  at  a 
vast  distance. 

1  am  persuaded  we  might  have  encamped  here 
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if  we  had  had  proviaons,  till  the  war  had  heen 
over,  and  have  met  with  no  disturbance ;  and  I 
have  often  wondered  since  how  we  got  into  such 
horrible  plaoes  as  much  as  how  we  got  out  of 
theoi. 

That  which  was  worse  to  us  than  all  the  rest 
was,  that  we  knew  not  where  we  were  going, 
nor  what  part  of  the  country  we  should  come 
into  when  we  came  out  of  thosfe  desolate  crags. 

At  last,  after  a  terrible  &tigue,  we  began  to 
see  the  western  parts  of  Yorkshire,  some  few 
\illages,  and  the  country  at  a  distance  looked  a 
little  like  England ;  for  I  thought  before,  it  looked 
like  Old  Brennus  Hill,  which  the  Grisons  called 
the  Grandfather  of  the  Alps.  Wc  got  some 
relief  in  the  villages,  which,  mdeed,  many  of  us 
hod  so  much  need  of,  that  they  were  hardly  able 
to  sit  their  horses,  and  others  were  forced  to  help 
them  off,  they  were  so  faint. 

I  never  felt  so  much  of  the  power  of  hunger  in 
my  life ;  for  having  not  eaten  in  thirty  hours,  I 
was  as  ravenous  as  a  hound ;  and  if  1  had  had 
a  piece  of  horse  flesh,  I  believe  I  should  not  have 
had  patience  to  have  stayed  dressing  it,  but  have 
fallen  upon  it  raw,  and  have  eaten  it  as  greedily 
as  a  Tartar. 

However,  I  ate  very  cautiously,  having  often 
seen  the  danger  of  men's  eating  heartily  after 
long  fasting.  Our  next  care  was  to  inquire  our 
way.  Halifax,  they  told  us,  was  on  our  right , 
there  we  durst  not  think  of  going;  General 
Skippon  was  before  us,  and  there  we  knew 
not  how  it  was ;  for  a  body  of  three  thousand 
horse,  sent  out  by  the  enemy  in  pursuit  of  Prince 
Rupert,  had  been  there  but  two  days  before,  and 
the  country  people  could  not  tell  us  whether 
they  were  gone  or  not ;  and  Manchester's  horse, 
which  were  sent  out  niter  our  party,  were  then 
at  Halifax  in  quest  of  us,  and  afterwards  marched 
into  Cheshire, 

In  this  distress  we  'would  have  hired  a  guide, 
but  none  of  the  country  people  would  go  with 
us  ;  for  the  Roundheads  would  hang  them,  they 
said,  when  they  came  there.  Upon  this  I  called 
a  fellow  to  me.  *'  Harke,  friend,  dost  thee  know 
the  way  so  as  to  bring  us  into  Westmoreland, 
and  not  keep  the  great  road  from  York  ?" 

"  Ay,  merry,  I  ken  the  ways  weel  enou." 

**  And  you  would  go  and  guide  us,  but  that  you 
are  afraid  the  Roundheads  will  hang  you.** 

"  Indeed  would  I,  measter,  with  all  my  heart." 

^  Why,  then,  thou  hadst  as  well  be  hanged  by 
a  Roundhead  as  a  Cavalier ;  for  if  thou  will  not 
go,  I'll  hang  thee  instantly." 

"  Na,  and  ye  serve  me  soa,  Ise  ene  gan  with 
ye  ;  for  I  care  not  for  hanging ;  and  yel  get  me 
a  horse,  Ise  gang  and  be  one  of  you,  for  111  nero 
come  heame  more." 

This  pleased  us  still  better,  and  wc  mounted 
the  fellow ;  for  three  of  our  men  died  that  night 
with  the  extreme  fatigue  of  the  last  service. 

Next  morning,  when  our  new  trooper  was 
mounted  and  clothed,  we  hardly  knew  him ;  and 
this  fellow  led  us  by  such  ways,  such  wildernesses, 
and  yet  with  such  prudence,  keeping  the  hills  to 
the  left,  that  we  might  have  the  villages  to  re- 
fresh ourselves,  that,  without  him,  we  had  cer- 
tainly cither  perished  in  those  mountains,  or 
fallon  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

We  passed  the  great  road  from  York  so  criti- 


cally as  to  time,  that  from  one  oi  the  hills  be 
showed  us  a  part  of  the  enemy^  bona  who  wcrt 
then  marching  into  Westmordand. 

We  lav  still  that  day,  6ndLqg  we  wera  not  dis- 
covered by  them ;  ana  oar  guide  proved  the  beat 
soout  that  we  could  have  had ;  lor  be  would  go 
out  ten  mOes  at  a  time,  and  bring  us  in  ail  ue 
news  of  the  country :  here  be  brought  oi  word 
that  York  was  surrendered  upon  articles,  and 
that  Newcasle,  which  bad  been  surprised  by  the 
king's  party,  was  besieged  by  another  aimy  of 
Scots  advanced  to  help  their  brethren. 

Along  the  edges  of  those  vast  mountains  we 
passed,  with  the  help  of  our  guide,  till  we  came 
into  the  forest  of  Swale ;  and  findiitf  ourselves 
perfectly  concealed,  for  no  soldier  bacTever  been 
here  all  the  war,  nor  perhaps  would  not,  if  it  bad 
lasted  seven  years ;  we  thought  we  wasted  a  few 
days'  rest,  at  least  for  our  horses  ;  so  we  resolv^ 
to  halt,  and  while  we  did  so«  we  made  some 
disguises,  and  sent  out  some  gpies  into  the 
country ;  but  as  here  were  no  great  towns,  nor 
no  post  roads,  we  got  very  little  intelligence. 

We  rested  four  days,  and  then  marched  again ; 
and  indeed  having  no  great  stock  of  money  aiwQt 
us,  and  not  very  free  of  that  wb  bad,  four  days 
was  enough  for  those  poor  plsces  to  be  f^  to 
maintain  us. 

We  thought  ourselves  pretty  secure  now ;  but 
our  chief  care  was  how  to  get  over  those  ter- 
rible  mountains ;  for  having  passed  the  great 
road  that  leads  from  York  to  Lancaster,  the 
crags,  the  ftirther  northward  we  looked,  appeared 
still  the  worse,  and  our  business  was  all  on  the 
other  side. 

Our  Kuide  told  us  he  would  bring  os  out ;  if 
we  would  have  patience,  which  we  were  obliged 
to,  and  kept  on  this  slow  march  till  be  brought 
us  to  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Dorham ;  where 
some  of  Lord  Goring's  horse,  and  two  regiments 
of  foot,  had  their  quarters :  this  was  niiypt^n 
days  from  the  battle  of  Marstonmoor. 

Prince  Rupert,  who  was  then  at  Kendal  in 
Westmoreland,  and  who  had  given  me  over  as 
lost,  when  be  had  news  of  our  arrival,  sent  an 
express  to  me  to  meet  him  at  Appleby.  I  went 
thither  accordingly,  and  gave  him  an  acooant  of 
our  journey ;  and  there  I  heard  the  short  Ustory 
of  the  other  part  of  our  men,  whom  we  parted 
from  in  Lancashire. 

They  made  the  best  of  their  way  north;  they 
had  two  resolute  gentlemen  who  oomnanded ; 
and  being  so  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy,  that, 
6nding  themselves  under  the  necessity  or  fight* 
ing,  they  halted,  aid  faced  about,  espeodng  the 
charge. 

The  boldness  of  the  action  made  the  ofSeer 
who  led  the  enemy's  horse,  which  it  seems  were 
the  county  horse  only,  afraid  of  them;  which 
they  perceiving,  taking  the  advantage  of  bis 
fears,  bravely  advanced,  and  charged^em ;  and 
though  they  were  ai>ove  two  hundred  bene, 
they  routed  them,  killed  about  thirty  or  forty, 
got  some  horses  and  some  money,  and  puriied 
on  their  march  night  and  day;  but  coming  near 
Lancaster,  they  were  so  waylaid  add  pursued, 
that  they  agreed  to  separate,  and  shift  every 
man  for  himself. 

Many  of  them  fall  into  the  enemy's  bands ; 
some  were  killed  attempting  to  pass  through  the 
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river  Lune ;  «ome  weot  back  again,  nz  or  wven 
cot  to  Bolton,  and  about  eighteen  got  safe  to 
Prince  Rupert 

The  prince  was  in  a  better  condition  here 
than  I  expected;  he  and  Lord  Goring,  with  the 
help  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Lduagdale,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Cumberland,  had  a  body  of  four  thou- 
sand horse  and  about  six  thousand  foot 

They  had  retaken  Newcastle,  Tynemouth, 
Durham,  Stockton,  and  several  towns  of  conse- 
quence, from  the  Scots,  and  might  have  cut 
them  out  work  enough  still,  if  that  base  people, 
resolved  to  engage  theur  whole  interest  to  ruin 
their  sovereign,  had  not  sent  a  second  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  under  the  Earl  of  Calender, 
to  help  their  first 

These  came  and  laid  si^e  to  Newcastle,  but 
found  more  vigorous  resistance  now  than  they 
had  done  before. 

There  were  in  the  town  Sir  John  Morley,  the 
Lord  Crawford,  Lord  Rea,  and  Maxwell,  Soots, 
and  old  soldiers,  who  were  resolved  their  coun- 
trymen should  buy  the  town  very  dear  if  they 
had  it ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  our  disaster  at 
Marstonmoor,  they  had  never  had  it ;  for  Calen- 
der, finding  be  was  not  able  to  carry  the  town, 
sent  to  General  Leven  to  come  from  the  siege 
of  York  to  help  him. 

Meantime  tne  prince  formed  a  very  good 
army,  and  *the  Lord  Goring,  with  ten  thousand 
men,  showed  himself  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
to  try  if  that  might  not  cause  the  Scots  to  recall 
their  forces ;  and  1  ara  persuaded  had  he  entered 
Scotland,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  would  have 
recalled  the  Earl  of  Calender,  for  they  had  but 
five  thousand  men  left  in  arms  to  send  against 
him ;  but  he  was  loath  to  venture. 

However,  this  effect  it  had,  that  it  called  the 
Scots  northward  again,  and  found  them  work 
there  for  tho  rest  of  the  summer,  to  reduce  the 
several  towns  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 

I  found  with  the  prince  the  poor  remains  of 
my  regiment  which,  when  joined  with  those  that 
hi^  been  with  me,  could  not  all  make  up  three 
troops,  and  but  two  captains,  three  lieutenants, 
and  one  comet ;  the  rest  were  dispersed,  kUled, 
or  taken  prisoners. 

However,  vdth  those,  which  we  still  called  a 
regiment  I  joined  tho  prince,  and  after  having 
done  all  we  could  on  that  side,  the  Scots  being 
returned  frqm  York,  the  prince  returned  through 
Lancashire  to  Chester. 

The  enemy  often  appeared  and  alarmed  us^ 
and  once  fell  on  one  of  our  parties,  and  killed  us 
about  a  hundred  men ;  but  we  were  too  many 
for  them  to  preteod  to  fight  us,  so  we  came  to 
Bolton,  beat  the  troops  of  the  enemy  near  War- 
rington,  where  I  got  a  cut  with  a  halberd  in  my 
face,  and  arrivea  at  Chester  the  beginning  of 
August 

The  parliament  upon  their  great  success  in 
the  north,  thinking  the  king's  forces  quite  broken, 
had  sent  General  £ssex  into  the  west  where  the 
king's  army  was  commanded  by  Prince  MauricOi 
Prroce  Rupert's  elder  brother,  but  not  very 
strong ;  and  the  king  being,  as  they  supposed,  by 
the  absence  of  Prince  Rupert,  weakened  so  much 
that  he  might  be  checked  by  Sir  William  Waller, 
who,  with  four  thousand  five  hundred  foot  and 


about  Winohester,  havfaig  lately  beaten  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton.  Upon  all  these  considerations,  the  Earl 
of  Essex  marched  westward. 

The  forces  in  the  west  being  too  weak  to  op- 
pose  him,  everything  gave  way  to  him,  and  all 
people  expected  he  wovud  besiege  Exeter,  where 
the  queen  was  newly  lying-in,  and  sent  a  trumpet 
to  desire  he  would  forbear  the  city  until  she 
could  be  removed ;  which  he  did,  and  passed  on 
westward,  took  Tiverton,  Bideford,  Barnstaple, 
Launceston,  relieved  Plymouth,  drove  Sir  Richard 
Grenvill  up  into  Cornwall,  and  followed  him  thi- 
ther, but  left  Prince  Maurice  behind  him  with 
four  thousand  men  about  Barnstaple  and  Exeter. 
The  king,  in  the  meantime,  marched  from  Ox- 
ford  to  Worcester,  vrith  Waller  at  his  heels.    At 
Edgehill  his  majesty  turned  upon  Waller,  and 
gave  him  a  brush  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
place ;  the  king  went  on  to  Worcester,  sent  three 
hundred  horse  to  relieve  Durley  CasQe,  besieged 
by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  sending  part  of  his 
forces  to  Bristol,  returned  to  Qxford. 

His  majesty  had  now  firmly  resolved  to  march 
into  the  west,  not  havhig  yet  any  account  of  our 
misfortunes  in  the  north,  waller  and  Middleton 
waylaid  the  king  at  Cropody  bridge;  the  king 
attacked  Middleton  at  the  bridge ;  Wadler*s  men 
were  posted  with  some  caonon  to  guard  a  pass ; 
Middleton  put  a  regiment  of  the  king's  foot  to 
the  rout  &nd  jjiursued  them :  Waller's  men,  wU* 
Ung  to  come  m  for  the  plunder,  a  thing  their 
general  had  often  used  them  to,  quitted  their  post 
at  the  pass,  and  their  great  guns,  to  have  part  in 
the  victory. 

The  king,  coming  in  seasonably  to  the  relief  of 
his  men,  routed  Middleton,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  party  round,  who  clapt  in  between  Sir 
William  Waller's  men  and  their  great  guns,  and 
secured  the  pass  and  the  cannon  too. 

The  king  took  three  colonels,  besides  other 
officers,  and  about  three  hundred  men,  prisoners, 
with  eight  great  guns,  nineteen  carriages  of  am- 
munition, and  killed  about  two  hundred  men. 

Waller  lost  his  reputation  in  this  fight  and  was 

exceedingly  slighted  ever  after,  even  by  his  own 

I  party ;  but  especially  by  such  as  were  of  Essex's 

party,  between  whom  and  Waller  there  had  been 

jealousies  and  misunderstandings  for  some  time. 

The  king,  about  eight  thousand  8troi%,  march- 
ed on  to  Bristol,  where  Sir  William  Hopton 
joined  him  ;  and  from  thence  he  followed  Essex 
into  Cornwall;  Essex  still  following  Grenvill, 
the  king  came  to  Exeter,  and  joining  with  Prince 
Maurice,  resolved  to  pursue  Essex ;  and  now  the 
Earl  of  Essex  began  to  see  his  mistake,  being 
cooped  up  between  two  seas,  the  king's  army  in 
his  rear,  the  country  his  enemy,  and  Sir  Richard 
Grenvill  in  liis  van. 

The  king,  who  always  took  the  best  measures 
when,  left  to  his  own  counsel,  wisely  refused  to 
engage,  though  superior  in  number,  and  much 
stronger  in  horse.  Essex  often  drew  out  to  fight ; 
but  the  king,  fortified,  took  the  passes  and  bridges, 
planted  cannon,  and  secured  the  country  to  keep 
off  provisions,  and  continually  straitened  their 
quarters,  but  would  not  fight. 

Now  Esjiex  sends  away  to  the  parliament  for 
help,  and  they  write  to  Waller,  Middleton,  and 
Manchester,  to  follow  and  come  up  with  the  king 


one  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  was  at  that  time  I  i  in  his  rear ;  but  some  were  too  far  off,  and  could 
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Qat,  m  MtmlMiter  thd  Mite  x  otiiiin  Biade  no 
hMto,  at  Iwfkigr  iMf  liifaid  toll,  M  Waller  and 
MMdletaii;  «ndtftlwyhid,{tlnd  bemioolate. 

At  last  the  Earl  of  Biwx,  finding  nothing  to  be 
done,  nnd  tmwflllng  to  M  into  the  king's  hands, 
took  sMpphig,  and  loft  hli  itnny  Co  shift  forthem- 
SQlvoi.  The  horse,  wider  Sir  M^flHam  Balfonn 
the  bett  horse  ofltoer,  and,  withont  comparison, 
the  bravest  In  oil  the  parliament  army,  advanced 
in  small  parties,  as  if  to  skirmish,  but  following 
in  with  the  whole  body,  being  three  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  broke  through,  and  got  oflT. 

Though  this  was  a  loss  to  the  king's  iricCory, 
yet  tlM  fbot  were  now  in  a  condition  so  much  the 
worse.  Brave  old  Skipton  proposed  to  fight 
through  with  the  foot,  and  die,  as  he  caHed  it, 
lilte  EngHshmto,  wKh  sword  in  hand ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  oflScers  shook  their  heads  at  it ;  for, 
being  well  patd»  they  had,  at  present,  no  inclina. 
tkm  for  dying. 

Seeing  it  thus,  they  agreed  to  treat,  and  the 
king  granted  them  conditions,  upon  laying  down 
their  arms,  to  march  olT  f^.  This  was  too 
much ;  had  his  migesty  but  obHged  them  upon 
outh  not  to  serve  ogtdn  fbr  a  eertain  time,  he  had 
done  his  business ;  but  this  was  not  thought  of; 
so  they  passed  trie,  only  disarmed,  the  sokiiers 
not  being  allowed  so  much  as  their  swords. 

T^iG  king  gained  by  this  treaty  forty  pieces  of 
connon, '  oH  of  brass,  three  hundred  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  nine  thousand  arms,  eight  thousand 
swords,  match  and  bullet  In  propornon,  two  bun- 
drcd  waggons,  one  hundred  and  fifty  colours  and 
standards,  all  the  bag  and  baggage,  and  about  a 
thousand  of  the  men  listed  In  nis  army.  This  was 
a  complete  victory  without  bloodshed ;  and  had 
the  king  but  secured  the  men  tnm  smdng  only 
for  six  months,  it  had  most  effectually  answered 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

As  it  was,  it  infused  new  life  into  all  his  ma- 
jesty^s  forces  and  fHends,  and  retrieved  his  affttirs 
very  much ;  but  especially  it  encouraged  us  In 
the  north,  who  were  more  sensible  of  the  blow 
received  at  Marston  Moor,  and  of  the  destruction 
the  Scots  were  bringing  upon  us  alL 

While  I  was  at  Chester,  we  had  some  small 
skirmishes  with  Sir  William  Brereton.  One 
moniing  in  particular  Sir  Wflllam  drew  up,  and 
faced  us,  and  one  of  our  colonels  of  horse  observ- 
ing the  enemy  to  be  not,  as  he  thought,  above 
two  hundred,  desired  leave  of  Prince  Rupert  to 
attack  them  with  the  like  number,  and  accord- 
ingly he  sallied  out  with  two  hundred  horse. 

I  stood  drawn  up  without  the  city  with  ^ht 
hundred  more,  ready  to  brfng  him  oflf^  if  he  should 
be  put  to  the  worst,  which  happened  acoordingly; 
for,  not  having  discovered  neither  the  country 
nor  the  enemy  as  he  ought.  Sir  William  Brereton 
drew  him  into  an  ambuscade ;  so  that  before  he 
came  up  with  Sir  William's  forces  near  enough 
to  cbaxge,  be  found  about  three  hundred  horse 
in  his  rear :  though  he  was  surprised  at  this,  yet, 
being  a  man  of  ready  courage,  he  boldly  faced 
about  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men, 
leaving  the  other  fifty  to  face  Sir  William. 

WiU)  this  small  party  he  desperately  charged 
the  three  hundred  norse  in  his  rear,  and  putting 
them  into  disorder,  broke  through  them,  and  bad 
there  been  no  greater  force,  he  had  cut  them  all 
to  pieces. 


FhiAod  with  IMt  snceen,  tod  eager  to  nsrfM 
Hhoifty men  I hnd left  beMnd,  he  foeed  iboat» 
and  charged  throwfa  them  again,  and  with  these 
two  diaives  ontSreiy  rooted  theok 

9r  Wniiam  Brereton  finding  himseff  dxshp^ 
pointed,  adnmeed  tnd  foil  upon  the  fifty  men  jmit 
as  the  colonel  came  op  to  them ;  they  fought  Mm 
with  a  greet  deal  of  bratory;  but  the  eokmel 
being  unfortunately  killed  in  the  first  eharge,  the 
men  gave  way,  and  came  flying  all  in  eonfosion, 
with  the  enemy  at  their  heek 

As  foott  as  I  saw  this,  I  advanced,  aeemJtng 
to  my  orders,'  and  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  we  ap- 
peared, gave  over  the  pnrsoit.  This  gentleman, 
1  remember,  was  Colonel  Morrough ;  we  IHcfaed 
off  his  body,  and  retreated  Into  Chester. 

The  next  morning  the  prince  drew  out  of  the 
dty  wfth  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  horse 
and  two  thousand  fbot,  and  attad^ed  Sir  WilHam 
Brereton  In  his  quarters.  The  fight  was  very 
sharp  for  the  time,  and  near  seven  hundred  men  . 
on  both  sides  were  killed;  but  Sr  V^iam  would 
not  put  ft  to  a  general  engagement,  so  the  prince 
drew  ofl^  contenting  himself  to  have  insulted  Mm 
in  his  quarters. 

We  now  had  reeelved  orders  from  the  king  to 
join  hhn ;  but  I  representing  to  the  prince  the 
condition  of  my  regunent,  which  was  now  reduced 
to  a  hundred  men,  and  that  beine  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  my  fothei's  house,  I  might  soon  re- 
cmH  it,  my  fother  having  sot  some  men  to«ri-ther 
already,  I  desired  leave  to  lay  at  Shrewsbury'  for 
a  month,  to  make  up  my  men. 

Accordingly,  having  obtained  his  leave,  I 
marched  to  Wrexham,  where,  io  two  days,  1  got 
twenty  men,  and  so  on  to  Shrewsbury.  J  bad 
not  been  here  above  ten  days,  but  I  received  aa 
express  to  oome  away  with  whi^  recruits  I  bad 
got  together,  Prince  Rupert  having  positive 
orders  to  meet  the  king  by  a  certain  day. 

I  had  not  mounted  one  hundred  meo,  thou^  I 
had  listed  above  two  hundred,  when  these  orders 
came ;  but  leaving  my  father  to  complete  them 
for  me,  I  marched  wHh  those  I  had,  and  went  to 
Oxford. 

The  king,  after  the  rout  of  the  paxliament 
forces  in  the  west,  had  marched  back,  took  Bam* 
staple,  Plympton,  Launcestoii,  Tiverton,  and 
several  other  places,  and  left  Plymouth  besieged 
by  Sir  Richard  GrenviU ;  met  with  Sir  WillMm 
Waller  at  Shaftesbury,  and  again  at  Andofer^ 
had  a  skirmish  with  him  at  boUi  plaoes,  and 
marched  for  Newbury. 

Here  the  king  sent  for  Prince  Rupert  to  meet 
him,  who,  with  three  thousand  horse,  made  Jong 
marches  to  join  him ;  but  the  pariiament  ha\ii^ 
joined  their  three  armies  together,  Manchester 
from  the  north.  Waller  and  Essex,  the  men  beinff 
clothed  and  armed  from  the  west,  had  attacked 
the  king,  and  obliged  him  to  fig^  the  doy  hefom 
theprince  came  up. 

Tlie  king  had  so  posted  himsetf  aa  thai  Im 
could  not  be  obliged  to  fight  but  widi  advan- 
tage ;  the  parliament's  forces  being  siipamr  in 
number,  and  therefore^  when  they  attonkad  him, 
he  galled  ihem  with  his  cannon,  and»  dedtoisv  to 
come  to  a  general  battle,  stood  npon  tbo  dcte- 
sive,  expecting  Prince  Rupert  with  the  horse. 

The  pariiament's  fotjoes  bad  sonis  odvantafe 
over  our  foot,  and  took  the  Eari  of  Cleveland  pii- 
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bal  the  king,  whoie  h&t  were  not  above 
one  or  t«o»  drew  bU  men  under  tbe  cannon  of 
Denniogton  Castle*  and,  having  aecured  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  made  a  retreat  with  his  foot  in 
very  gocKl  order,  having  not  lost  in  all  the  light 
above  three  hundred  men,  and  the  pariiamcnt  as 
many.  We  lost  five  pieces  of  cannon  and  took 
two,  having  repulsed  the  Earl  of  Manchester's 
men  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  with  consi- 
derabfeloss. 

The  king,  having  lodged  his  train  of  artillary 
and  baggage  in  Dennington  Castle,  marched  the 
next  day  lor  Oxford ;  there  we  joined  him  with 
three  thonsand  horse  and  two  thoosand  foot. 
Encouraged  with  this  reinforcement,  the  king 
appeared  i^n  the  hills  on  the  north-west  of 
Newbury,  and  hotd  the  pariiament  army.  The 
parfiament  having  too  many  generals  as  well  as 
soldierB,  the  former  could  not  agree  whether  they 
should  fight  or  not. 

This  was  no  great  token  <^  the  victory  they 
boasted  of  s  for  wey  were  now  twice  our  number 
in  the  whole,  and  their  foot  three  for  one.  The 
king  stood  in  battalia  all  dav,  and  finding  tbe 
paiiiament  forces  had  no  mind  to  engage  him,  he 
drew  away  his  cannon  and  baggage  out  of  Den. 
ning^n  Castle,  in  new  of  their  whole  army,  and 
marched  to  Oxford. 

This  was  such  a  folse  step  of  the  parliament 
generals,  that  the  people  cned  shame  of  them, 
and  the  pariiament  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  it 

Cromwdl  accused  Manchester,  and  Manchester 
accused  Waller,  and  so  they  laid  the  fiiult  upon 
each  other. 

Waller  would  have  been  glad  to  have  charged 
it  upon  Essex ;  but,  as  it  haj^ned,  be  was  not  in 
the  army,  having  been  taken  ill  some  days  be- 
fore ;  bn^  as  it  senerally  is  when  a  mistake  is 
made,  the  actors  foil  out  among  themselves,  so  it 
was  here. 

No  doobt  it  was  as  ihlse  a  step  as  that  at  Com- 
wall,  to  let  the  king  draw  away  his  baggage  and 
cannon,  in  tbe  face  of  three  armies,  and  never  fire 
a  shot  at  them. 

The  king  had  not  above  eight  thousand  foot  in 
his  army,  and  they  above  twenty-five  thousand. 
It  is  true,  the  kfaig  had  eight  thousand  horse,  a 
fine  body,  and  much  superior  to  theirs ;  but  the 
foot  m%ht,  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the  world, 
have  prevented  the  removing  of  the  cannon,  and 
in  three  days  have  taken  the  castle,  with  all  that 
was  in  it. 

Those  differences  produced  their  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  tbe  putting  by  most  of  their  old  ge- 
nerals, as  Essex,  Waller,  Manchester,  &c. ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  a  terrible  man  in  Uie  field,  though  i 
tiie  mSdest  of  men  out  of  it,  was  voted  to  have  the 
command  of  all  their  forces,  and  Lambert  to  take 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  FUrfox's  troops  in 
the  north,  old  Skipton  being  major-general. 

Tids  winter  was  spent  on  the  enemy's  dde  in 
moddUttg,  as  they  called  it,  their  army ;  and, 
on  OUT  side  in  recruiting  ours,  and  some  petty 
exevrrions. 

Amongst  the  many  addresses,  I  observed  one 
from  Sussex  or  Surry,  complaining  of  the  rude* 
nasi  of  our  soldiers,  and  particulariy  of  the  nu 
vishing  of  women  and  the  murdering  of  men ; 
from  which  I  only  observed  that  there  were  dls- 


orden  anung  them  as  wdl  aa  among  oi,  onljT 
with  thlsdMSwenoe,  that  they,  for  reasoni  I  men. 
tkmed  bdisre,  ware  nadcr  drcuastances  to  pre- 
vent it  better  than  the  king. 

But  I  mnst  do  the  khig's  moHMry  that  jnsticv, 
that  he  used  all  possible  methods,  by  punish- 
ment of  sokUerSk  charging,  and  sometisKf 
entreating,  the  gentlemen  not  to  suflbr  such 
disorders  and  such  violenoes  hi  their  men  i  but 
it  was  to  no  purpose  for  his  m^festy  to  attempt 
it,  while  his  ofllcers,  generals,  and  great  men 
winked  at  k;  for  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldier 
is  supposed  to  be  approved  by  the  oAcer  wlwn 
it  is  not  corrected. 

The  rudeness  of  the  pariiament  soldiers  began 
from  the  division  among  their  oAoers;  for  in 
many  places  the  soldiers  grew  so  out  of  ail  dis- 
cipline, and  so  insufferably  rude,  that  they  in 
particuUr  refused  to  march  when  Sir  William 
Waller  went  to  Weymouth.  This  had  turned 
to  good  account  for  us  had  these  cursed  Scots 
been  out  of  our  way ;  but  they  were  the  staff 
of  tbe  party ;  and  now  they  were  daily  solicited 
to  march  southward,  which  was  a  very  great 
afflictfon  to  the  king  and  all  his  friends. 

One  booty  the  king  got  at  this  time  which  was 
a  very  seasonable  assistance  to  his  affidrs. 

A  great  merchant  ship,  richly  laden  at  Lon- 
don, and  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  was,  by  the 
seamen,  brought  Into  Bristol,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  king. 

Some  merchants  in  Bristol  offered  the  king 
forty  thousand  pounds  for  her,  which  his  majesty 
ordered  should  be  accepted,  reserving  only  thirty 
great  guns  for  his  own  use. 

The  treaty  at  Uxbridge  now  was  begun,  and 
we,  that  had  been  well  beaten  in  the  war,  heartily 
wished  the  king  would  come  to  a  peace ;  but  we 
all  foreuiwtbe  clergy  would  ruin  it  all.  The 
commons  were  for  presbytery,  and  would  never 
agree  the  bishops  should  be  restored  ;  the  king 
was  more  willing  to  comply  with  anything  than 
this,  and  we  foresaw  it  would  be  so ;  from  whence 
we  used  to  say  among  ourselvies,  that  the  clergy 
was  resolved,  if  there  was  no  bishop,  there  should 
be  no  king. 

This  treaty  at  Uxbridge  was  a  perfect  war 
between  the  men  of  the  gown ;  ours  was  between 
those  of  the  sword ;  and  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  how  the  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  the  clergy 
of  every  side  bestirred  themselves  rather  to  hin- 
der than  promote  the  peace. 

There  nad  been  a  treaty  at  Oxford  some  time 
before,  where  the  parliament,  inristlng  that  the 
king  should  pass  a  bill  to  abolish  episcopacy, 
quit  the  militia,  abandon  several  of  his  faithlhl 
servants  to  be  exempted  from  pardon,  and  mak- 
ing several  other  most  extravagant  demands; 
nothing  was  done,  but  the  treaty  broke  off,  both 
parties  being  rather  further  exasperated  than 
mclined  to  hearken  to  conditions. . 

However,  soon  after  the  success  In  tbe  west, 
his  majesty,  to  let  them  see  that  the  victory  had 
not  elated  him  so  as  to  make  Mm  reject  the 
peace,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  parliament  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  messages  of  nae  nature  which 
they  had  slighted,  and  to  let  them  know  that, 
notwithstanding  he  had  beaten  their  forces,  he 
was  yet  wiiKng  to  hearken  to  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal for  putting  an  end  to  the  war. 


The  parliament  pretended  the  king  in  his  mes- 
sage did  not  treat  with  them  as  a  legal  parlia- 
ment, and  so  made  hesitations ;  but  after  long 
debates  and  delays  they  agreed  to  draw  up  pro- 
positions for  peace  to  be  sent  to  the  l^ing. 

As  this  message  was  sent  to  the  bouses  about 
August,  I  think  they  made  it  the  middle  of  No- 
vember before  they  brought  propositions  for 
a  peace ;  and  when  they  brought  them  they  had 
DO  power  to  enter  either  upon  a  treaty,  or  so 
much  as  preliminaries  for  a  treaty,  only  to  deliver 
the  letter  and  receive  an  answer. 

However,  such  were  the  circumstances  of 
afiairs  at  this  time,  that  the  king  was  uneasy  to 
see  himself  thus  treated,  and  take  no  notice  of  it 
The  king  returned  an  answer  to  the  proposi- 
tions, and  t>roposed  a  treaty  by  commissioners^ 
which  the  parliament  appointed. 

Three  months  more  were  lost  in  naming  com- 
missioners. There  was  much  time  spent  in  this 
treatv,  but  little  done ;  the  commiiwioners  de- 
bated chiefly  the  article  of  religion  and  of  the 
militia ;  in  the  latter  they  were  very  Ijkely  to 
agree;  in  the  former  both  sides  seemed  too 
positive.  The  king  would  by  no  means  aban- 
don episcopacy,  nor  the  parliament  presbytery ; 
for  both,  in  their  opinion,  were  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. 

The  comoilssioners,  finding  this  point  hardest 
to  adjust,  went  from  it  to  that  or  the  militia; 
but  the  time  spinning  ont,  the  king*s  commis- 
sioners demanded  longer  time  for  the  treaty ;  the 
other  sent  up  for  instructions,  but  ^e  house  re- 
fused to  lengthen  out  the  time. 

This  was  thought  an  insolence  upon  the  kioe, 
and  gave  all  good  people  a  detestation  of  su^ 
haughty  behaviour ;  and  thus  the  hopes  of  peace 
vanished ;  both  sides  prepared  for  war  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  before. 

The  parliament  was  now  employe4  in  what 
they  called  modelling  their  army ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  independent  partv  beg%n  to  prevail ;  and  as 
they  ouUlid  all  the  others  in  their  resolution  of 
carrying  on  the  war  to  all  extremities,  so  (hey 
were  both  the  more  vigorous  and  more  politic 
party  in  carrying  it  on.  ' 

Indeed  the  war  was  fiter  thif  oairied  on  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever,  and  the  generals 
pushed  forward  with  a  vigour,  that  as  it  had 
something  in  it  unusual,  told  us  plainly  froip 
this  time,  whatever  they  did  beforoi  they  now 
pushed  at  the  ruin  even  of  monarchy  ttselt 

All  this  while  also  the  war  went  on,  and  though 
the  parliament  had  qo  settled  army,  yet  their 
regiments  and  troops  were  always  in  action,  and 
the  sword  was  at  work  in  every  part  of  the  king* 
doro. 

Among  an  infinite  number  of  party  skirmishes 
and  fights  this  winter,  one  happened  which 
nearly  concerned  rae.  Colonel  Mitton,  with 
about  twelve  hundred  horse  and  foot,  having 
intelligence  from  some  of  the  infiabitaats  of 
Shrewsbury,  on  a  Sunday  morning  early  broke 
into  the  town  and  took  it  castle  and  all 

The  loss  for  the  quality,  more  than  the  num- 
ber, was  very  great  to  the  king's  eAMrs.  They 
took  there  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Prinoe 
Maurice*s  magazine  of  armi  ftn4  anmnnitioi. 
Prince  Rupert'i  biggege,  an4  ^ve  fifty  per- 
sons of  quality  and  officers.    There  were  not 


above  e^ht  or  ten  men  killed  on  both 
for  the  town  was  surprised,  not  stormed. 

I  had  a  particular  loss  in  this  action ;  for  aB  the 
men  and  norses  my  father  had  got  together  for 
the  recruiting  my  reghnent  were  hpre  lost  and 
dispersed ;  and  which  was  the  worse,  my  father, 
happening  to  be  then  in  the  town,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Beeston  Castle,  in  Che- 
shire. 

I  was  (quartered  all  this  winter  at  Banbury,  lo 
Oxfordshire,  and  went  little  abroad ;  nor  had  we 
any  action  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  when 
I  was  ordered  to  march  to  Leicester  with  Sir 
Bfarmaduke  Langdale,  in  order,  as  we  thought, 
to  raise  a  body  of  men  in  that  county,  and  Staf- 
fordshire, to  join  the  king. 

We  lay  at  Daventry  one  night,  and  oontiniied 
our  march  to  pass  the  river  above  Northampton; 
that  town  being  possessed  by  the  enemy,  wn 
understood  n  party  of  Northampton  forces  were 
abroad,  and  intended  to  attack  us. 

Accordingly,  ii^  the  afternoon,  our  scooti 
brougl^t  us  word  the  enemy  were  quartered  in 
some  villages  on  the  road  to  Coventry;  our 
commander,  thinking  it  much  better  to  set  upon 
them  in  their  quarters  than  to  wait  for  them  in 
the  fidd,  resolved  to  attack  them  early  in  the 
morning  before  they  were  aware  of  it 

We  refreshed  ourselves  in  the  field  for  Uai 
day,  and  getting  into  a  great  wood  near  tlie 
enemy,  we  stayed  there  all  night  till  almost  break 
of  day.  without  being  discovered. 

In  the  morning  very  early  we  heard  the  ene- 
my*s  trumpets  sound  to  horse ;  this  roused  uf 
te  look  abroad :  and  sending  out  a  scout  he 
brought  us  word  a  party  of  the  enemy  was  at 
hand.  We  were  vexed  tq  be  >0  disiippohited  i 
but  finding  their  party  small  enough  to  be  dealt 
with,  Sir  Marmaduke  ordered  me  to  chaige 
them  with  three  hundred  horse  and  two  hun- 
dred dregoonsp  while  be  at  the  tame  time  en- 
tered the  towq. 

.  Accordinslv  |  lay  still  till  they  cione  to  the 
very  skirt  of  the  wood  where  I  was  postedt  when 
I  sainted  them  with  a  voUey  fmm  my  dragoons 
out  of  the  wood,  and  immediately  showed  myeelf 
with  mj  horse  on  tl^elr  front  ready  to  diaign 
them ;  they  Appeared  npt  to  be  surprised,  and 
received  ou|r  chafge  with  great  resolution ;  and 
being  above  four  hundred  meq^  they  pushed  ma 
vigorously  in  (heir  turn,  putting  my  men  into 
some  disorder. 

In  this  extremity  I  sent  to  order  tlie  dntfoons 
to  charge  them  in  the  flank,  which  tfaev  dm  fritli 
great  bravery,  and  the  pfher  still  maintj|ins4 
the  fight  with  desperate  resplution.  There  119 
no  want  of  courage  on  either  side ;  but  nnr  dif* 
goons  had  the  advantage,  and  at  last  routed  Hjitm^ 
and  drove  them  back  to  the  village. 

Here  S|r  ^darn^duke  Langdale  had  bis  |uuida 
fhll  too ;  for  |ny  firing  had  alarmed  the  placet 
adjacent,  that  when  he  came  into  the  tomt  ^ 
found  them  all  in  arms,  and,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, two  regiments  of  foot,  with  aboni 
five  hi^idred  horse  more.  As  Sr  MarmadnJe 
had  no  foot  only  horse  and  dragoons*  tlni  Wfft 
n  surprise  to  him  |  but  he  eaumd  hi|  dnigoom 
to  enter  the  towoi  and  obaigf  the  fnat^  wluf 
bis  hfi^  ^Mred  the  aiwon«i  of  the  tofVf. 

The  dragoons  bravely  attacked  the  foot  and 
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Sk  Marmaduke  fiJIing  in  with  bli  borse,  the 
l^t  was  obstinate  and  bloody*,  when  tbe  bojfse 
tbat  I  had  routed  came  flying  into  the  street  of 
the  TtUaze,  and  my  men  at  their  heels. 

Immediately  J.  ]e(t  the  pursuit ,  and  fell  tii 
wiUi  all  my  force  to  the  assistance  of  my  friends  j 
and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  we  routed  the 
whole  party.  We  killed  about  seven  hundred 
men,  took  diree  hundred  and  fifty,  twenty- seven 
qlBoers,  one  hundred  arms,  all  their  baggage, 
and  two  hundred  horses,  and  continued  our 
march  to  flarborough,  where  we  halted  to  re- 
fresh ourselves. 

Between  Harborough  and  Leicester,  we  met 
with  a  party  of  eight  hundred  dragoons  of  the 
Parliament  forces.  They  found  themselves  too 
few  to  attack ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  us,  they 
got  into  a  smaJl  wood ;  but  perceiving  themselven 
discovered^  they  came  boldlv  out,  and  placed 
themselves  at  the  entrance  mto  a  lane,  lining 
both  sides  of  the  hedges  with  their  shot 

We  immediately  attacked  them,  beat  them 
from  the  hedges,  from  thence  into  the  wood,  and 
pni  of  the  wood  again,  and  forced  them  at  last 
io  a  downright  runaway  on  foot  among  the  en- 
closures, where  it  was  ^fficult  to  follow ;  killed 
about  a  hundred  of  them,  and  took  two  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners,  with  all  their  horses,  and 
came  that  night  to  Leicester.  When  we  came 
there,  and  had  taken  up  our  quarters*  Sir  Mar- 
maduke Lansdale  sent  for  me  to  sup  with  him, 
and  told  me  that  he;  had  a  secret  commission  in 
his  pocket,  which  his  majesty  had  commanded 
not  to  open  until  he  came  to  Leicester ; 

t%  now  he  had  sent  for  me  to  open  it  together, 
iat  vfe  might  know  what  it  was  we  were  to  do, 
and  to  consider  how  tq  do  it. 

Then  pulling  out  \i\t  sealed  orders,  we  found 
jrp  were  to  get  what  force  we  could  together, 
"^  a  certain  number  of  carriages  with  ammuni- 

>ny  which  the  governor  of  Leicester  was  to 
^ilyer  n^  and  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions, 
ewecialfy  porn  and  v^lt,  and  to  relieve  Newark. 
'^Tfils  town  had  long  been  besieged;  the  fortifi- 
cations, togetber  with  its  situatioD,  had  rendered 
^Tbe' strongest  plt^ce  in  England ;  and  as  it  was 
u)f  |;reates!  pass  in  tbe  kmgdom,  so  it  was  of 
^r^Mt  conseiquetice  to  the  king's  affairs. 

There  was  in  it  a  garrison  of  brave  old  rugged 
boy%  /ellows  that/ like  Count  Tilly's  Germany 
iadiroa faces,  and  they  had  defended  themselves 
^tb  extraordinary  bravery  a  great  while,  but 
D(kW  wera  esceedingly  reduced  for  the  want  of 


^r4ingly  w?  received  the  ammunition  and 
BroHsira,  and  away  we  went  for  Newark.  About 
mltpfi  i^pwbray,  Colonel  Rositer  set  upon  us 
imh  above  three  thousand  men ;  we  were  about 
tiM  same  njimber,  hayinff  two  thousand  five 
^p^red  horise,  and  eight  hundred  dragoons, 
ifl^'bad  soqie  foot,  but  they  were  still  at  Har- 
bomnkh,  a^d  were  ordered  to  come  after  us. 

iT,  like  a  brave  officer,  charged  us  with 

jjreit  f^ryt  and  rather  outdid  us  in  number,  while 

^e  (k/bl^okd  ourselves  with  alt  the  eagerness  we 

oohla,  and  g^ve  him  to  understand  we  were  not 

^  wQon  to  be  beaten  as  he  expected. 

While  the  fight  continued  doubtful,  especially 
on  bur  ^4e,  our  people,  who  had  charge  of  the 
|i|yrriimef  wtd  p|t)visions,  began  to  enclose  oor 


flanks  with  themf  as  if  we  had  been  marching  r 
which,  though  it  was  done  without  orders,  had 
two  very  good  effects,  and  which  did  us  extra- 
ordinary service. 

First,  it  secured  us  from  being  charged  in  the 
flank,  which  Rqsiter  had  twice  attempted ;  and, 
secondly,  it  secured  our  carriages  from  being 
plundered,  which  had  spoiled  our  expedition: 
Being  thus  enclosed,  we  fought  with  great  se- 
curity ;  and  though  Rositer  made  three  despe- 
rate charges  upon  us,  he  could  never  break  us. 

Our  men  received  him  with  so  much  courage, 
and  kept  their  orders  so  well,  that  the  enemy, 
finding  it  impossible  to  force  us,  gave  over,  and 
left  us  to  pursue  our  orders.  We  did  not  offer 
to  chase  them>  but  contented  enough  to  have 
repulsed  and  beaten  them  off,  and  our  business 
being  to  relieve  Newark,  we  proceeded. 

If  we  are  to  reckon  by  the  enemy's  usual  me- 
thod, we  got  the  victory  because  we  kept  the 
field,  and  had  the  pillage  of  their  dead ;  but 
otherwise  neither  side  had  any  great  cause  to 
boast. 

We  lost  about  150  men,  and  near  as  many 
hurt;  they  left  170  on  the  spot,  and  carried  off 
some.  How  many  they  had  wounded  we  could 
not  tell ;  we  got  about  seventy  or  eighty  horses, 
which  helped  to  remount  some  of  our  men  that 
had  lost  theirs  in  the  fight. 

We  hod,  however,  this  disadvantage,  that  we 
were  to  march  on  immediately  after  this  service ; 
the  enemy  only  to  retire  to  their  quarters,  about 
{I  mile.  This  was  an  injury  to  our  wounded 
men,  who  we  we^e  afterwards  obliged  to  leave 
at  Belvolr  Castle,  and  from  thence  we  advanced 
to  Newark. 

Our  business  at  Newark  was  to  relieve  the 
place,  and  this  we  resolved  to  do,  whatever  it 
cost,  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  resolved  not 
\q  fight  unless  we  were  forced  to  it. 

Ihe  towp  was  rather  blocked  up  than  be^ 
sieged;  the  garrison  were  strong,  but  ill  pro- 
vided *  we  had  sent  them  word  of  our  coming, 
'and  our  orders  to  relieve  them,  and  they  pror 
posed  some  measures  for  our  doing  it. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  enemy  lay  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  river ;  but  they,  haviuff  ^Iso 
some  notice  of  our  {lesign,  bad  sent  over  forces 
to  strengthen  their  leaguer  on  this  side.  The 
gfirrison  had  often  surprised  them  by  sallies,  and 
indeed  had  chiefly  subsisted  for  some  time  by 
I  what  they  brought  in  on  this  manner. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  who  was  our  com- 
mander for  the  expedition,  was  for  a  general  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  siege ;  but  1  had  persuaded 
him  from  it ;  first,  because,  if  we  should  he 
beaten,  as  might  be  probable,  we  then  lost  the 
town. 

Sir  Marmaduke  briskly  replied,  "  A  soldier 
ought  never  to  suppose  he  shall  be  beaten." 

"But,  sir,"  said  I,  "you  will  get  more  ho- 
nour by  relieving  the  town  than  by  beating 
them  :  one  will  be  a  credit  to  your  conduct,  as 
the  other  will  be  to  vour  courage  ;  and,  if  you 
think  yon  can  beat  them,  you  may  do  it  after- 
wards; and  then  if  you  are  mistaken  the  town 
is  pevertheless  secured,  and  half  your  victory 
gained." 

^e  was  prevailed  with  to  a4here  to  this  ^d- 
vic^,  and  accordingly  we  appealed  beiipre  the 
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town  a\xf^  two  .bbuni  before  night.  The  borie 
^drew  up  beibn^  the  eocmy'i  works;  the  enemy 
.drevTt  up  wUhta  their  wofka^  and,  seeing  no  foot, 
expected  our  ^roi^ooos  would  dismount  and  at- 
.tack  tbeni    .  ^ 

";  They  were  in  the  nghl  to  let  us  attack  them, 
because  of  the  advantage  of  their  batteries  and 
works,  if  that  had  been  our  design ;  but,  as  we 
intended  only  to  amuse  them,  this  caution  of 
theirs  effetted  our  purpose :  for,  while  we  thus 
faced  them  with  our  horse,  two  regiments  of  foot 
which  came  up  to  us  but  the  night  before,  and 
was  all  the  infantry  we  had,  with  the  waggons  of 
provisiooa*  and  five  hundred  dragoons,  taking  a 
compass  clean  round  the  town,  posted  them- 
selves on  the  lower  side  of  the  town  by  tlie 
.nveri 

X7pon  a  signal  the  garrison  agreed  on  before, 
they  saMied  out  at  this  very  juncture  with  all 
liip  men  they  c^uM  spare,  and  dividing  them- 
selves in  two  parties,  while  one  party  moved  to 
thejeft  to  meet  our  relief,  the  other  party  fell 
DD^pon  part  of  that  body  which  faced  us. 
,  We  kept  in  motion,  and  upon  this  signal  ad- 
vanced to  ttieir  works,  and  our  dragoons  fired 
upon  them :  and  the  horse  wheeling  and  coun- 
ter-marching  often,  kept  them  continually  ex- 
pecting to  be  attacked. 

^  ]  B/  uus  means  the  enemy  were  kept  employed, 
ind  our  foot,  with  the  waggons,  appearing  on 
that  quairter  where  they  were  least  expected, 
easily  defeated  the  advanced  guards  and  forced 
that  ifosti  where,  entering  the  leaguer,  the 
fkthcT  part  oS  the  garrison  who  had  sallied  that 
way  came  up  to  them,  received  the  waggons, 
ana  the  dragoons  entered  with  them  into  the 
town.. 

Tl^at  party  which  we  faced  on  the  other  side 
of  the  works,  knew  nothing  of  what  was  done 
till  all  was  oyer ;  the  garrison  retreated  in  good 
ipi^er,  and  we  drew  off,  having  finished  what  we 
came  fur  with  little  fighting. 

Thus  we  plentifully  stored  the  town  with  all 
ihTngs  wanting,  and  with  an  addition  of  500 
dragoons  to  their  garrison  ;  after  whidi  we 
marched  away. 

Our  next  orders  were  to  reilere  Pontefl*act 
Castle,  another  garrison  of  the  king'i  which  had 
been  besieged  ever  since  the  fight  at  Marston 
Moor,  by  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
land  other  generals  in  their  turn. 

By  the  way  we  were  joined  with  800  horse 
out  of  Derbvshire,  and  some  foot,  so  many  as 
made  us  in  all  about  4,500  men. 

Colonel  Forbes,  a  Scotchman,  commanded  at 
the  siege,  In  the  absence  of  Lord  Faiifu ;  the 
doloneihad  sent  to  my  lord  for  more  troops,  and 
his  lordship  was  gathering  his  forces  to  come  up 
to  him ;  but  he  was  pleased  to  come  too  late, 

'  We  came  up  with  the  enemy's  leaguer  about 
break  of  day,  and  having  been  discovered  by 
thefar  scouts,  they,  with  more  courage  than  dis- 
cretion, drew  out  to  meet  us. 

We  saw  no  reason  to  avoid  them,  being 
stronger  In  horse  than  they;  and  thouj^  we 
had  but  fe#  foot,  we  had  1,000  dragoons.  We 
liid  placed  our  horse  and  foot  throughout  in  one 
Hne,  with  two  reserves  of  horse,  and  beifreen 
-  erery  division  of  horse  a  diviskm  of  foot,  only 
'  that  OB  the  extremes  of  our  wings  there  were 


two  parties  of  horse  on  each  poini  by  them* 
sflvesi  and  the  dragoopa  in  the  oentre,  on  looL 

Their  foot  cbavged  «s  home,  and  stood  villi 
push  of  pike  a  great  while ;  but  their  Aotte 
ehaigtag  oar  horse  and  mnsketeera,  and  Whir 
doted  on  the  flanka  with  those  two  calapdJ 
troops  on  our  wings,  they  were  preaentiy  difor« 
dered,  and  fled  out  of  the  fiekL 

The  foot,  thus  deserted,  were  charged  tm 
every  aide  and  broken.  Tlmy  retnafeed.  attll 
fighting  and  in  good  order,  lor  awfafle;  bttL 
the  garrison  sallying  upon  them  at  the  mmt 
time,  and  being  followed  doso  by  oar  lioffse,  tbe;^ 
were  scattered,  entirely  routed,  and  uoei  oif 
them  killed. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  come  with  his  horse  tm  ht 
as  Ferrvbridge,  but  the  fight  was  over  i  and  aft 
he  could  do  was  to  rally  thoee  that  lledr  uA 
save  some  of  their  carriages,  which  else  had 
firilen  into  oor  hands. 

We  drew  up  our  little  army  in  order  of  telfie 
the  next  day,  expecting  Lord  Pairfiui  nPMdd  haVa 
charged  us ;  but  his  lordsl^ip  was  so  fiir  -fl^m 
any  such  thoughts,  that  he  placed  a  party  ef 
dragoons  with  orders  to  fortify  tlie  pass  at  Fer- 
rybridge, t^  prevent  oor  falling  nposi  him  i»  Ui 
retreat,  which  he  needed  not  to  have  donet  fsr, 
having  raised  the  siege  of  Pontefraet,  odr  %puik 
ness  was  over :  we  had  notliioi^  to  say  to  lin% 
unless  we  had  been  strong  enough  to  stay. . 

We  lost  not  above  thirty  men  in  tli&  lUilleA^ 
and  the  enemv  three  hundred*  witk  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prtsooers,  one  piece  of  oannoo, 
all  their  ammunition,  one  thousand  urms,  ami 
most  of  their  baggage,  and  CoIbmI  LuaiMt 
was  once  taken  prisoner,  being  woutde^  iMit 
got  off  agate.    (JVbte28.) 

We  brought  no  relief  for  tiie  gattisetf,  iMii  Ihe 
opportunitv  to  furnish  themselves  o«t  Of  ffi» 
country,  which  thov  did  very  pleotMuiljr.    fto 
ammunition  taken  from  the  enemy  wes  gifisa  M 
them,  which  they  wanted,  and  was  tBeir  duet 
for  they  had  seised  it  in  the  sally  th^ 
before  the  enemy  was  quite  defeated. 
I  cannot  omit  taking  notiee>  on  aU 
how  exceedingly  serviceable  this  method  W«tf  -«« 
I  posting  musketeers  in  the  intervals,  aaaoiig  flie 
horse,  in  all  this  war 

I  persuaded  oar  generals  to  H  as  inadh  en 
possible,  and  I  never  knew  a  bodv  of  keioe 
beaten  that  did  so ;  yet  I  had  gieat  difioalty  to 
prevail  upon  our  people  to  beUeve  It,  the^gli  It 
was  taught  me  by  Gustavos  AdolplNis, -the 
greatest  general  in  the  worid*  Frinoe  Rlf  pMt 
did  it  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor ;  and  had  Hm 
Earl  of  Newcastle  not  been  obstinate'  agilbifttt 
in  his  right  wing,  as  I  observed  bei»rs^<he  4Uf 
hnd  not  been  lost 

In  discoursbig  this  with  Sir  Mansadako  Lnit* 
dale,  1  had  related  several  ezomplea  of  thelir* 
viceableness  of  these  small  bodies  of  ftre«^  enilL 
with  great  dlAcutty,  brought  Um  to  ngrMt'teUhig 
him  I  would  he  answerable  for  %&  eooeeiS; 
after  the  fight,  he  teld  me  pAaioly  IM  aaw  Ae 
advantage  of  it,  and  wonld  never  figtac  elhervrlw 
again,  if  he  had  any  foot  te  plaee. 

Having  relieved  these  two  plsoes,  we  hastened, 
by  long  marches,  through  Derbyshire,  to  jfitm 
Prince  Rupert  on  the  edge  of  ShropsMie  elid 
Cheshire.     We  found  Colonel  Roeiter  hnd  fbt- 


iowcd  or  at  a  distance  erer  since  the  bunness  at 
IfaitDii  Mowbray,  but  VBvet  cared  to  attack  ns, 
aod.we  ftiand  he  did  the  Kke  atilL  Our  general 
wmM  Ma  have  been  dohif  with  him  agtdki,  but 
w«  fbond  hiaa  too  shy. 

'  Oftoa^e  laid  » trap  4br  him  at  Dovebtidge, 
between  Derby  and  Bitrton-upon- Trent,  the  body 
faiBtpf  fbarrfaed  two  dayt  berore ;  tbi^ee  hrnkdied 
dragoons  were  left  to  guard  the  bridge,  as  if  we 
wero  afraid  he  should  foil  upon  us. 

Upon  this  we  marched  on  to  Borton,  and  the 
littst  day,  fetching  a  oompass  round,  came  to  a 
TiUage  near  Tttbnry  Castle,  whose  name  i  haTe 
fMgot,  where  we  lay  still,  eipeeting  onr  dragoons 
womd  be  attacked. 

Accordingly  Rositer,  strengthened  with  some 
trvK^  of  horse  from  Yorkshire,  came  np  to  the 
bri<%|^  and,  finding  some  dragoons  posted,  ad- 
vaaofd  to  charge  them ;  the  dragoons  Imme- 
diately mooated  their  horses  and  iled,  as  they 
were  ordered ;  but  the  old  lad^  was  not  to  be 
cnagiht joifoir  he  halted  immediately  at  the 
iMri^ei  and  would  not  come  over  till  he  had  sent 
U»«e  Ok-  lour  flyhig  parUet  abroad  to  discover 
j^e  country. 

•  One  of  tbeser  parties  M  into  our  hands,  and 
|f>cei?ed  but  ooarse  entertainment  Finding 
the  plot  W«^d  not  take,  we  appeared  and  drew 
m^fm  view  of  the  bridge,  but  he  would  not  stir ; 
ao  we  eontinned  onr  march  into  Cheshire,  where 
we  joined  Priqoe  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice, 
BiduQg  tigether  a  fine  l>ody,  being  above  eight 
thontand  heteie  and  dragoons. 

This  Was  the  best  and  most  successful  expe- 
jdition  I  wba  in  during  this  war.  It  was  well 
pompfitd,  and  executed  with  as  much  expedi- 
tipp  pwi  oonduct  as  could  be  desired  and  the 
success  was  answerable  to  it 
>  -  Iqdeeci,  eonsid^ring  the  season  of  the  year,  for 
fro  sot  out  from  Oxford  the  latter  end  of  Peb- 
itlVy,  ttaft  ways  bad,  and  the  season  wet,  it  was 
*^  terrible  nnroh  of  above  two  hundred  mUes,  in 
isentinual'  action,  and  inceasantly  dodged  and 
'at>sQrv<id  by  a  vigflant  enemy,  and  at  a  time 
when  ttie  north  was  overrun  by  tlieir  armies,  and 
||»  Scots  Wanting  employment  for  their  fbroes ; 
^etto  k  iess  than  twenty-three  days,  we  marched 
t«p0  hundred  miles,  fooght  the  enemy  in  open 
Addfour  times,  relieved  one  garrison  besieged, 
.4aM4  the  siege  of  another,  and  joined  our  firiends 
#llaafe in  safety. 

The  enemy  was  ni  great  pain  for  Sir  WllHam 

BmnfiMm  and  his  forces,  and  expresses  rode  night 

Mtd  day  lo  the  Scots  in  the  north,  and  to  the 

.fprtiM  hi  Lancasliire,  to  come  to  his  help.    The 

^|Siafie«  who  used  to  be  rather  too  forward  to 

ifj^  than  otherwise,  ooiikl  not  be  persuaded  to 

.mtkoiiM  <tf  this  opportunity,  but  loitered,  if  I 

may  be  allowed  to  sav  so,  till  the  Soots,  with  a 

Mgade.  of.  horse  and  two  Choosond  foot,  had 

S^in^  Umi  and  then  it  was  not  thought  proper 

,4o.eiigage  them. 

'    'l*looK  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Shrewsbury 

to  visit  my  father,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war 

these,  getthqpa  pass  f^om  the  enemy's  governor. 

vHo  fllowed  him  the  liberty  of  the  town,  and 

sonietiff.es  to  go  to  his  own  house,  upon  his  pa- 

j9le;  io  that  Us  confinement  was  not  very  much 

..^  his  pettonal  ii\jury:  but  this,  together  with 

'  Ilie-  dauges  he  had  been  at  in  raistog  the  regi- 


ment, and  above  twenlflho'Qsa^pQundiJn 
money  and  plate,  whtdt  at' several  t^es  h^  had 
leiit,  or  rather  given  to  the  &in|;',  had  rediioed 
our  fkmily  to  yntf  ill  cireubttimces ;  and  hair 
they  talked  of  eutthig  down  hts  woodi.      '  * ' 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  my  flther 
on  this  amir;  and  finding  him  extremely  con- 
cerned, I  offered  to  go  to  the  king,  and  desire 
his  leave  to  go  to  London,  and  treai  about  Us 
composition,  or  to  render  myself  a  prisoner  ip 
his  stead,  while  he  went  up  himself. 

In  this  diiliculty  I  treated  with  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who  very  civilly  offered  me  his  pass 
to  go  for  London,  which  I  accepted ;  and  waithig 
on  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  then  at  Worcester, 
I  acquainted  him  with  my  detlgn. 

The  prince  was  umdlllng  I  ^oold  go  to 
London  ;  but  told  me  ho  had  some  prispnerif  of 
the  parllametit*s  friends  in  Cumberland^  and  ^ 
would  ffet  an  exchange  for  my  father 

I  relied,  if  he  would  give  me  his  word  for  fe, 
I  knew  I  might  depend  upou  it,  otherwise  thero 
were  so  many  of  the  king's  party  ila  their  han^ 
that  his  majesty  was  Ured  with  solicitations  for 
exchanges ;  for  we  never  had  a'  prisoner  but 
there  were  ten  offers  of  exchanges  for' hini. 
The  prince  said  I  might  depend  upon  him,  aii4 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word  ouickly  stterl  [' 

While  the  prince  lay  at  Worcester  ho  made 
an  excursion  into  Herefordshire,  and  haWng 
made  some  of  the  gentlemen  prisoners,  'brought 
them  to  Worcester;  and  though  it  was  an  ais- 
tion  which  had  not  been  usual,  they  being  per- 
sons not  in  arms,  yet  the  like  being  my  fother's 
case,  who  was  really  not  In  commission,  nor  In 
any  military  service,  having  reslgtied  his  re^- 
ment  three  years  before  to  me,  the  prince  in- 
sisted on  exchanging  them  for  such  as  the 
parliament  had  in  custody  ih  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  gentlemen,  seeing  no  remedy,  solicited 
their  own  case  at  the  parliament,  and.  got  It 
passed  in  their  behalf,  ana  by  this  means  tuf  U^ 
ther  got  his  libertv;  and,  by  the  assistance. of 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  got  leave  to  come  to  Lon- 
don to  make  a  composition,  as  a  delinquent,  fbr 
his  estate. 

This  they  charged  at  seven  thousand  pounds  { 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  same  noble  pe.rson, 
he  got  off  for  four  thousand  pounds :  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  moved  very  kincfiy  that 
my  fether  should  oblige  me  to  ouit  the  king's 
service ;  but  that,  as  a  thing  whi(»i  n^ght  be  out 
of  his  power,  was  not  insisted  on. 

The  modelling  the  parliament  army  tooa  ihem 
up  all  this  winter,  and  we  were  In  great'  hppes 
the  divisions  which  appeared  amongst  them  mignt 
have  weakened  their  partv ;  but  when  they  voted 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  be  general,  I  confess  I 
was  convinced  the  klng^  aifeirs  were  desperate, 
and  lost 

Sir  Thomas,  abatfaig  the  zeal  of  his  party,  and 
the  ndstaken  opinion  of  hb  cause,  was  the  fittest 
man  amongst  them  to  nndertake'  the  charge : 
he  was  a  complete  general,  strict  In  his  dlici- 
pline,  wary  in  conduct,  fearless  in  action,  un- 
wearied in  the  fotigue  of  the  war,  an4»  witfaal,  of 
a  modest,  noble,  generous  dispodtlon. 

We  aU  apprehended  danger  IW>m  hiK4»  and 
heartily  wished  him  of  our  own  slde|  iukI  fim 
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king  was  ro  sensible  of  it,  that  when  an  account 
was  brought  him  of  the  choice  they  had  made, 
he  replied,  **  I  am  sonr  for  it ;  I  had  rather  It 
had  been  anybody  than  he." 

The  first  attempts  of  this  new  general  and 
ne^  armv  were  at  Oxford,  which,  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  numerous  garrison  in  Abingdon, 
began  to  be  very  much  straitened  for  provisions ; 
and  the  new  forces  under  Cromwell  and  Skippoo, 
one  lieutenant-general,  the  other  mi^or-general, 
to  Fairfax,  approaching  with  a  oesign  to  block  it 
up,  the  king  left  the  place,  supposing  his  abseupe 
would  draw  tbem  away,  as  it  soon  dud. 

The  king,  resolving  to  leave  Oxford,  marched 
from  thence  with  all  his  forces,  the  garrison  ex- 
cepted, with  design  to  have  gone  to  Bristol ;  but 
hearing  the  plague  was  in  that  city,  altered  the 
measures,  and  changed  the  course  of  the  king's 
designs,  4o  he  marched  for  Worcester  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  1645.  The  foot,  with  a  train  of 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  marching  into  Worcester, 
the  horse  stayed  behind  some  time  in  Gloucester, 
shire. 

The  first  action  our  army  did  was  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Chester ;  Su*  William  firereton  had  be- 
sieged it,  or  rather  blocked  it  up  ;  and  when  his 
majesty  came  to  Worcester  he  sent  Prince  Ru- 
pert, with  four  thousand  horse  and  dragoons, 
with  orders  to  join  some  foot  out  of  Wales,  to 
raise  the  siege ;  but  Sir  William  thought  fit  to 
withdraw  and  not  stay  for  them,  and  the  town 
was  freed  without  fighting.  The  governor  took 
care  in  this  interval  to  furnish  himself  with  all 
things  necessary  for  another  siege ;  and,  as  for 
ammunition  and  other  necessaries,  he  was  in  no 
want. 

I  was  sent  with  a  party  into  Staffordshire,  with 
design  to  intercept  a  convoy  of  stores  coming 
from  London  for  the  use  of  Sir  William  Brere- 
ten  (  but  they  having  some  notice  of  the  design, 
stopped,  and  went  out  of  the  road  to  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  and  so  I  missed  them ;  but  that  we 
might  not  come  back  quite  empty,  we  attacked 
Hawkcsly  House,  and  took  it,  where  we  got  sood 
booty,  and  brought  eighty  prisoners  back  to 
Worcester.  Prom  Worcester  the  king  advanced 
into  Shropshire,  and  took  hi«.  head-quarters  at 
Bridgenorth. 

This  was  a  very  happy  march  of  the  king's, 
and  had  his  majesty  proceeded,  he  had  certainly 
cleared  the  north  once  more  of  his  enemies,  for 
the  country  was  generally  for  him.  At  his  ad- 
vancing so  far  as  Bridgenorth,  Sir  William  Brere- 
ton  fled  up  into  Lancashire ;  the  Scots  brigades 
who  were  with  him  retreated  into  the  north, 
while  yet  the  king  was  about  forty  miles  frotk 
them,  and  all  things  lay  open  for  conquest. 

The  new  generals,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  lay 
about  Oxford  preparing  as  if  they  would  besiege 
it,  and  gave  the  king's  army  so  much  leisure, 
that  his  majesty  misht  have  been  at  Newcastle 
before  they  could  be  half  way  to  him.  Bat 
Heaven,  when  the  ruin  of  a  person  or  party  is 
determined,  always  so  Infatuates  their  councils 
as  to  make  them  instrumental  to  it  themselves. 

The  king  let  slip  this  great  opportunity,  at 
some  thought,  intending  to  break  mto  the  asso- 
ciated counties  of  Northampton,  Cambridge,  and 
Norfolk,  where  he  had  some  interests  forming. 
<^')int  thr  design  was  we  knew  not;   but  the 


king  turned  eastward  and  marched  into  Leides- 
iershire,  and  having  treated  the  country  but  very 
indifferently,  fA  having  deserved  no  belter  of  us^ 
laid  siege  to  Leicester.     (Note  24. ) 

This  was  but  a  short  doge ;  for  the  King^  re- 
solving not  to  lose  time,  fell  on  with  his  great 
guns,  and  having  beaten  down  their  worls.  o^r 
foot  entered,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  took 
the  town  by  storm. 

There  was  some  blood  shed  here,  Qie  town 
being  carried  by  assault ;  but  it  was  their  own 
faults ;  for,  ther  the  town  was  taken-,  the  sokQen 
and  townsmen  obstinately  fought  as  iii  the  mar- 
ket-place :  insomuch  thai  the  horse  was  called 
to  enter  the  town  to  clear  the  streets.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  I  wai  commanded  to  advance  with 
these  horse,  being  three  regiments,  and  to  enter 
the  town ;  the  foot,  who  wfere  engaged  in  the 
streets,  cryins  out,  "  Horse !  horse  r 

Immediately  I  aavanced  to  the  gate,  &t  we 
were  drawn  up  about  musket-shot  fW>m  the 
works^  in  have  supported  bur  fool  in  case  Of  i 
sally.  Haviog  seized  the  gate,  I  placed  a  guard 
of  horse  there,  with  orders  to  let  nobody  pass  in 
or  out,  and,  dividing  my  troops,  rode  np  by  two 
ways  towards  the  market  place. 

The  garrison,  defending  themselves  in  the 
market  place  and  In  the  churchyard  with  great 
obstinacy,  killed  us  a  great  many  men ;  bui»  as 
soon  as  our  horse  appeared,,  they  demanded 
quarter,  which  our  foot  refused  theih  in  the  first 
heat,  as  is  frequent  In  all  nations  In  like  cases, 
until  at  last  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
yielded  at  discretion ;  and  then  I  can  testify  to 
the  world  that  fair  quarter  was  given  ihrn. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  wis  relkiiony  ha- 
ving been  an  eye-witness  of  the  action,  Se<^Dn 
the  king  waa  reproached  in  all  the  pubBc  fibels, 
with  which  those  times  abounded,  for  havinf  pnt 
a  great  many  to  death,  and  hanged  the  com- 
mittee Of  the  parliament,  and  some  Sdoli^  iii 
cold  blood,  which  was  a  notorious  foTgery ;  and 
as  I  am  sure  there  was  no  such  thing  done,  so  t 
must  acknowledge  I  never  saw  any  inclination 
in  his  majesty  to  criielty,  or  to  act  anything 
which  was  hot  practised  oy  the  general  laws  <h 
war,  and  by  men  of  honour  in  all  nations. 

But  the  matter  of  fact,  in  ren>cct  to  the  ganiaon* 
was  as  I  have  related ;  and  if  they  had  thrown 
down  their  arms  sooner,  they  had  had  mercy 
sooner  t  but  it  was  not  for  a  conquering  amy, 
entering  a  town  by  storm,  to  offer  conditions  m 
quarter  in  the  streets. 

Another  circumstance  was,  that  a  great  tnany 
of  the  inhabitants,  both  men  and  women,  were 
killed,  which  is  most  true;  and  the  case  was 
thus :— The  inhabitants,  to  show  their  bver-f<)r- 
ward  zeal  to  defend  the  town,  fought  in  the 
breach ;  nay,  the  very  women,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Leicester  ladies,  if  they  liked  it,  bfficiottsly 
did  their  parts ;  and  after  the  town  was  takeii, 
and  when,  if  they  had  had  any  discretSon  with 
their  zeal,  they  would  have  kept  their  houses 
and  l>edh  quiet ;  but  they  fired  upon  our  men  oat 
of  their  windows,  and  from  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  and  threw  tUes  upon  their  heads ;  and  I 
had  several  of  my  men  wounded  so,  and  seven  or 
eight  killed. 

This  exasperated  us  to  the  last  degree ;  ahd 
Bnding  one  nouse  better  manned  than  ordinary. 
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and  nany  diot  fired  at  u§  otit  of  the  windowi^t 
I  cAined  my  men  to  attack  it,  resblving  to  make 
tbera  an  etaiB|)le  Ibr  the  f^at ;  whieh  thev  did, 
and  breaking  open  the  doort,  thef  klUed  all  they 
found  there  vHthoot  distinetion;  and  t  appeal 
to  tha  World  if  they  were  to  blame. 

If  the  parliament  committee,  or  the  Scotch 
dfepiittea»  wel«  here,  they  bng^t  to  iiaTO  been 
q^Wt,  since  the  town  waa  taken ;  but  they  began 
whli  na,  aiid,  I  thitak,  brought  it  upon  them- 
arifea.  Thia  la  the  whole  case,  so  far  as  came 
within  my  knowledgo,  for  which  bis  majesty  was 
so  mneh  abosed. 

Ve  took  here  Colonel  Orav  and  Captaltt 
Haeker,  with  about  three  hundred  prisoners,  and 
about  three  hundred  more  were  killed.  This  was 
tho  last  day  of  May,  1645. 

His  m^eatT.  having  given  over  Otferd  for 
loot,  eontinnea  here  some  days,  viewed  the  town, 
ordered  the  fortifications  to  be  augmented,  and 
prepared  to  make  it  the  scat  of  war. 

But  the  parliament,  roused  at  this  appearance 
of  the  king^  army;  ordered  their  general  to  raise 
tho  siege  of  Oxfovd,  where  the  garrison  had,  in 
a  sally,  ruined  some  of  their  works,  and  killed 
tiiam  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  taking  several 
pHsoners^d  carrying  them  luto  the  city ;  and  or- 
dered him  to  march  towards  Leicester  to  observe 
tHekinr. 

The  king  had  now  i.  small,  but  gallant  army, 
an  brave  ^ed  soldiers,  and  seemed  eager  to  en- 
gage the  new-modelled  army ;  and  his  majesty, 
Maring  that  Sir  Thomas  Palrfoz,  having  raised 
tbe  aiege  of  Oxford,  advanced  towards  him, 
fkiiiy  saved  him  the  trouble  of  a  long  march,  and 
met  hfan  half  way. 

"nie  army  lay  at  Daventry,  ahd  Fairfat  at 
Towoester,  about  eight  miles  off.  Here  theklttg 
atnt  away  six  hundred  horse,  With  three  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  to  relieve  his  people  in  Oxford ; 
the  cattle  he  might  have  spared  better  than  the 
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The  king  having  thus  victualled  Oxford, 
changed  his  resolution  of  fighting  Fairfax,  to 
whom  Cromwell  was  now  joined  with  four  thou* 
aand  men,  or  was  within  a  day*a  march,  and 
marched  northward. 

This  was  unhappy  counsel,  because  late  given ; 
had  we  marched  northward  at  first,  we  had  done 
it ;  but  thus  it  was.  Now  we  marched  with  a 
triumphing  enemy  at  our  heels,  and  at  Naseby 
their  advanced  parties  attacked  our  rear. 

The  king,  upon  this,  altered  his  resolution 
again,  and  resolved  to  fight,  and  at  midnight 
called  us  up  at  Harboh)ugh  to  come  to  a  council 
of  war. 

P^e  and  the  king's  ophiion  determined  the 
oohncn,  and  it  was  resolved  to  fight  Accord- 
ingly the  van,  in  which  was  Prince  Rupert's  bri- 
gade of  horse,  of  which  mf  regiment  was  a  part, 
countermarched  early  In  toe  morning. 

By  five  o'clock  the  whole  army,  in  order  of 
battle,  begah  to  discover  the  ^nemv  from  the 
rising  grounds,  about  a  mile  from  Naseby,  and 
moved  towards  them.  Thcjp  were  drawn  up  on 
a  little  ascent  in  a  large  common  follow  field,  in 
a  Ihie  extended  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the 
othet,  the  field  something  more  than  a  mile  over ; 
oar  army  In  the  same  order,  In  a  Ihie,  with  the 
reserves. 


Prince  Rupert  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
horse.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the 
king  the  main  body.  Of  the  enemy,  Faiifaz  and 
Skippon  led  the  body,  Cromwell  and  Rossiter 
the  right,  and  Ireton  the  left.  The  numbers  of 
both  armies  so  equal  aa  not  to  differ  five  hundred 
men,  save  that  the  king  had  most  horse  by  about 
one  thousand,  and  Fairfox  moat  foot  by  about 
five  hundred.  The  number  was  In  eaoh  army 
about  eighteen  thousand  men. 

The  armies  comtng  close  up,  tne  wfaiga  engaged 
first  The  prince  with  his  right  wfav  charged 
with  his  wonted  frtry,  and  drove  all  we  parlia- 
ment's wing  of  horse,  one  division  excepted, 
clear  out  of  the  field.  Ireton,  who  commanded 
this  wing,  to  rive  him  his  due,  rallied  often,  and 
fought  like  a  lion ;  but  our  wing  bore  down  all 
before  them,  and  pursued  them  with  a  terrible 
execution. 

Ireton,  seeing  one  divisfon  of  his  horse  left,  re- 
paired to  them,  and  keeping  his  ground,  fell  foul 
of  a  brigade  of  our  foot,  who  coming  up  to  the 
head  of  the  line,  he,  enraged,  charged  them  with 
his  horse ;  but  they  with  their  pikes  made  great 
havock ;  so  that  this  division  waa  entirely  routed. 
Ireton  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  himsdf 
thrust  through  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  wounded 
in  the  face  with  a  halberd,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  captain  of  foot. 

Cromwell,  who  commanded  the  pariiament'a 
right  wing,  charged  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
with  extraordinary  fhry;  bat  he,  an  old  tried 
soldier,  stood  firm  and  reoeived  the  charge  with 
equal  gallantry,  exchanging  all  their  diot,  car- 
bines, and  pistols,  and  then  fell  on  swoiil  in 
band. 

Rositer  and  Whaley  had  the  better  on  the 
point  of  the  wing,  and  routed  two  divisions  of 
horse,  pushing  them  behind  the  reserves,  where 
they  rallied,  and  charged  again,  but  were  at  last 
defeated ;  the  rest  of  the  horse  now  oharged  in 
the  flank  retreated  fighting,  and  were  pushed 
behind  the  reserves  of  foot. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  foot  engaged  with 
equal  fierceness,  and  for  two  hours  there  was  a 
terrible  fire.  The  king's  foot,  backed  with  gal- 
lant officers,  and  foil  of  rage  ai  the  rout  of  their 
horse,  bore  down  the  enemy's  brigade,  led  by 
Skippon.  The  old  man  wounded,  retreated 
bleeding  to  their  reserves. 

AH  the  foot,  except  the  general's  brigade,  were 
thus  driven  Into  the  reserves,  where  their  olBoers 
rallied  them,  and  brought  them  on  to  a  fresh 
charge ;  and  here  the  horse,  having  driven  our 
horse  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  foot, 
foced  about,  and  fell  In  on  the  rear  of  the  foot. 

Had  our  right  wing  done  thus,  the  day  had 
been  secured ;  but  Prince  Rupert,  according  to 
his  custom,  following  the  fiying  enemv,  never 
concerned  himself  with  the  safety  of  those  be- 
hind ;  and  yet  he  returned  sooner  than  he  had 
done  in  like  cases  too. 

At  our  return  we  found  all  in  confusion,  our 
foot  broken,  all  bdt  one  brigade,  which,  though 
charged  In  front,  flank,  and  rear,  could  not  be 
broken,  till  Sir  Thomas  Fairfox  himself  came  up 
to  the  charge  wiUi  fresh  men,  and  then  they 
were  rather  cut  In  pieces  than  beaten ;  for  they 
stood  with  their  pikes  charged  every  way  to  the 
last  extremity. 


ill  (his  eondStiunVat  ttte  dt$Unoc  of  &  quarter 
oT  ft  mil«,  wc  SAW  the  king  rallying  his '  hor«s, 
and  preparing  to  renew  the  fight ;  dnd  our  wing 
«f  Korse  coming  np  to  him,  gave  him  un  .oppoc- 
timity  to  dmw  up  a  huge  body  of  horse,  so  large» 
ttMtt  qS\  the  enemyV  horse  facing  us  stood  stilL 
cad  loelLed  on,  hot  did  not  think  fit  to  churge  us^ 
tlH  their  Ibot,  who  had  entfa^ly  brolien  our  main 
bsMJo,  wore  put  into  order  agaun,  and  brought  up 
to  as.        * 

The  offieei^  about  the  king  advised  his  ma- 
jAiy  rather  to  draw  off;  for,  lince  our  foot  were 
liat,  it  wottid  be  too  much  odds  to  expose  the 
horse  to  the  fViry  of  thehr  whole  army,  and  would 
but  bo  saerifieittg  bis  beit  troops,  witliout  any 
hopes  of  success. 

The  king,  though  with  great  regret  at  the  loss 
of  hi«  foot,  yet  seehig  there  was  no  other  hope, 
took  this  advice,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to 
HarboMugh,  and  from  thence  to  Leicester. 
(iVo<«25.) 

This  was  the  occasion  of  the  enemy  having  so 
giteat  a  number  of  prisoners ;  for  tbe  horse  being 
thus  gone  off,  the  foot  had  no  means  to  make 
their  •retreat,  and  were  obliged  to  yield  them- 
seltfta*  Ireton  -now  made  the  captain  his  pri. 
soMfr  bttt  gave  him  his  liberty  for  the  kindness 
ho  before  htji  received  from  him. 

Cromwell  and  Rositer,  with  all  the  enemy*s 
hone,  followed  ns  as  far  as  iieieester,  and  killed 
all  tfaat^they  could  lay  hold  on.  The  king,  ex- 
peeting  fhe  enemy  would  oome  to  Leicester,  re- 
moved-to  Ashby  dc  la  Touch,  where  we  had 
soQie  that  to  recollect  onraelves. 

This  was  the  most  fatal  action  of  the  whole 
war  9  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  our  cannon, 
ammwakion,  and  baggage,  of  which  the  enemy 
booalod  so  much,  but  it  was  impossible  for  tbe 
king  ever  to  retrieve  it :  the  foot,  the  best  that 
ever  he  was  master  of,  could  never  be  supplied  ; 
his  army  hi  the  west  was  exposed  to  certain  ruin, 
the  norUi  -overrun  with  the  Scots  s  in  short,  the 
case  grew  desperate,  and  the  king  was  once  upon 
the  point  of  bidding  us  all  disband,  and  shift  for 
ouruives. 

We  lost  in  this  fight  about  two  thousand  slain, 
and  the  parttaMont  near  as  many,  but  the  pri- 
soners were  «  greater  number ;  the  whole  body 
of  foot  being,  as  i  haveeaid,  dispersed,  there  were 
four  thonsand  five  hundred  prisoners,  besidei  four 
hundred  officers,  two  thonsand  horses,  twelve 
pieoeaof  eannoo,  ilfty  barrels  of  powder,  all  the 
kingfs  baggage,  ooaohes,  most  of  his  servonts,fmd 
his  seesetary,  with  his  cabinet  of  letters,  of  which 
the  parliament  made  great  improvement,  and 
basely  enough  oansed  his  private  letters  between 
his  majesty  and  the  queen,  her  migesty*s  letters 
to  the  king,  and  other  secret  afTain,  to  be 
printed. 

After  this  fatal  blow,  being  retreated,  as  I 
have  said,  to  Ashby  de  la  Zondi,  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  king  ordered  us  to  divkie ;  his  m&iesty, 
with  a  body  of  horso,  about  three  thousand,  went 
to  Liehfiold,  and  through  Cheshire  Into  North 
Wales;  and  Sir  MamMuluke  Langdole,  with 
about  two  thooeand  five  hundred,  went  to  New- 
waric. 

The  king  rennainod  in  Wales  for  several 
months;  aud  though  the  length  of  the  war  had 
alnuMt  drained  that  eountry  of  men,  yet  the 


king  raised  agr^a^  vMfiy  men  thensb  nqriiiti^ 
hisnorse.  «na  got  togetJ|ier  aix  qr  aeviia.  c^gir^ 
meots  of  loot,  which.  jHsenied  to  look  like  tlie.b^.. 
ginning  of  a  new  army. 

I  hii4  frequent  (tfscourses  with  his  niMstf  in 
this  low  ebb  of  bin  afloirs,  ^sid  be  woi|id  qAmI: 
wish  he  had.i^ot  exposed  (us  anav  at  Kascbjr.  ^ 

I  took  the  freedom  once  to  jwe  a  pro|yirinn 
to  bis  nuy'estyt  which,  if  it  h^  ttkea jtim^  I 
verily  believe  would  have  given  anew  tumio  bia 
aflairs ;  and  that  was,  at  pnce  to  tiight  aU  bb 
garrisons  in  tbe  klngctoni,  and  give  ^Ivate  ofimfk., 
to  all  the  soldiers  in  every  place  to  joia  li]i.bod^ 
and  meet  at  two  general  rendexvous,  vKjcb  I 
would  have  appointed  to  be  at  Brittol  aad  M 
West  Chester. 

I  demonstrated  how  easily  all  tbe  forces  might ; 
reach  these  two  places »  for  both  being 
and  very  wealthy,  and  both  sea-portc^  !he  w< 
have  a  free  communication  by  sea  witl*  1 
and  with  his  friends  abroad ;  and  having  Wisks 
entirely  bis  own,  he  might  yet  have  an  oppor^ 
nity  to  make  good  terms  for  bimseft  ot.cise  hi^, 
another  fair  field  with  tbe  enemy.         ,  '  .       *.    , 

Upon  a  calculation  of  his  troops  inseVeisil 
garrisons,  and  small   bodies  .dispersed  about,*  X  . 
oondnced  the  king,  bv  his  own  acouunts»  tliat  bfr 
might  have  two  complete  armies,  each  of  twe^tjc.- 
five  thousand  foot,  eight  thou»and  horse,  an^  iwo 
tliousand  dragoons ;  that  Lord  Goring  imd  ^Iprd 
Hopton  might  ship  all  their  fox'oci^  aiii..cdi[«.by,«^ 
sea  in  two  tides,  and  be  with  him  10  a  ^barter* 
time  than  the  enemy  could  follow.  ..-it,.:. 

With  two  such  bodies  he  might  face  Lhcieji^eaiy^ 
and  make  a  day    *  *"    ^  '         **  -a- 
only  sacrificed,  and 
party  war,  and  spent 

him  no  service:  that  if  the^  pu^liamenjl!  ^arrv 
soned  the  townd  and  castles  He  should  qiiit» 
would  lesson  their  army,  and  not  (fare  t^i 
him  in  the  field;  and  if  they  didpotpVj^i^  ,.  . 
ihem  open,  then  It  would  be  no  Ipss/to  liunl,^ 
he  might  possess  them  as  often  as  he.p!(aascd^ 

This  advice  I  pressed  with  such  .^ig^gi^s^ 
that  the  king  was  once  gohigto  dispi^tcn .  oiven 
for  the  doing  it ;  but  to  be  irresolu(e  in  .coupmi 
is  always  tbe  companion  of  a  declining  fortooe^ 
tbe  king  was  doubtful,  and  could  not  r^olYo^till 
it  was  loo  late.  '  '^  '  ^^ 

And  yet,  though  the  king's  forces  were'  vm 
low,  his  majesty  was  resolved  to  make  one  ad* 
venture  more,  and  it  was  a  strange  one ;  .  nir* 
with  but  a  handful  of  men,  he  mode  a  dc«pc!n£e 
march  almost  two  hnndred  and  fifty  niilea  iii  tb(L 


middle  of  the  whole  kingdom,  compassed  abont 
with  armies  and  parties  innumerable,  tia 
tbe  heut  of  his  enemy's  countr)',  enferod 
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associated  counties,  where  no  army  haci  pyi^fi^ 
oome ;  and,  in  spite  o^  all  their  vlctorfbiis  imps, 
facing  and  following  him,  alarmed  even '  Lpiwoy 
itseTf,  and  returned  safe  to  Oxford. 

His   maiesty   continued    in   Wales  fk^Ott  ^ 
battle  at  Kaseby  till  the  Ath  or  ^h  of .  Afig 
and  till  he  had  an  aocounl  from  all  parti  if 
progress  of  his  enemies,  and  the  posture'  & 
own  affairs. 

Here  be  found  that  the  enemy  h^x^  ha^  I 
pressed  in  Somersetshire  by   Ld^  Goitog  ai^ 
ILtord  Hfipton*s  forces,  who  haid  taken  iBrlJ^rt^ 
water  and  distrtessed  Taunton,'  w^rch  was  now^af  *^ 
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tlie  point  of  lurrehder,  they  had  ordered  Fairfax 
aad  Cromwell,  and  the  whole  annj,  to  march 
weatward  to  nlieve  the  town ;  which  they  did, 
and  Goring's  troopa  were  worsted,  and  hinuelf 
woonded  at  the  fight  at  LangpotC. 

The  Scots,  who  were  always  the  dead  weight 
upon'  tlie  king*s  aSafrs,  having  no  more  work  to 
do  in  the  north,  were,  at  the  parfiament's  desire, 
adrmioed  southward,  and  then  ordered  away 
towards  ISonth  Wdes,  and  w^re  set  down  to  the 
sietre  of  Hereford. 

fkxt  this  fomous  Scotch  army  spent  seteral 
months  in  a  frnitless  siege,  ill-prcrvided  of  attma- 
nitidn  and  worse  with  money ;  and  having  sat 
near  three  months  iMifere  the  town,  and  done 
little  hut  eaten  up  the  country  round  them, 
apMoa  the  repeated  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  that  kingdom,  and 
prestfttg  instances  of  theh*  conntrymen,  they 
reaoftred  to  raise  their  siege  and  go  home  to  re* 
Here  their  firlends. 

The  kiog,  who  was  wilBag  to  he  rid  of  the 
Scevtsnpon  good  terms,  and  therefbre  to  hasten 
them,  nod  lest  they  should  pretend  to  push  on 
the  siege  to  take  the  town  first,  gave  it  out  that 
he  was  resolved  wi^  aU  his  forces  to  go  into 
Scotland  and  join  Montrose ;  and  so,  having 
secured  Scothud,  to  renew  the  war  from 
tfaenee. 

And  accordingly  his  majesty  marched  nortb> 
wards  with  a  bodv  of  four  thousand  horse ;  and, 
had  the  king  really  done  this,  and  with  that  body 
of  faorse  marched  away,  ibr  he  had  the  start  of 
aM  his  enemies  by  above  a  fortnight's  march,  he 
had  then'had  the  fiilrest  opportunity  for  a  gene- 
raltum  of  all  his  aifaifs  that  he  ever  had  in  all 
the  hitter  part  of  this  war.  ' 

PbrModtrose^  a  gallant,  daring  soldier,  who, 
from  the  least  sha&w  of  force  m  the  furthest 
cortt^  of  his  country,  had,  rolling  like  a  snow- 
baitt,  spriiad  alt  over  Scotland,  was  come  into  the 
floiiffa  parts,  and  had  summoned  Edinburgh, 
lightened  away  their  statesmen,  beaten  their 
soldiers  at  pUndee  and  other  places;  and  letters 
and  messengers  on  the  heeb  of  one  another  re- 
peated their  cries  to  tiieir  brethren  in  England, 
to  faty  befbi«  them  the  sad  condition  A  the 
eoun&y,  and  to  hasten  the  amiy  to  their  relief. 
Ilie'  Scotch  lords  of  the  enemy's  party  fled  to 
Berwick,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  went 
himself  to  General  Lesly  to  press  him  for  help. 

In  th&  e^itremity  of  affairs  Scotland  lay  when 
we  marched  out  of  Wales.  Thie  Scots,  at  the 
siege  of  Hereford,  hearing  the  king  was  gone 
northwat^  with  his  horse,  concluded  be  was  gone 
directly' for  Scotland,  and  immediately  sent  Lesly 
with  four, thousand  horse  and  foot  to  ibUow,  but 
^d'not  vet' raise  the  siege. 

Bui  rne  ktng,  stilt  irresolute,  turned  away  to 
the'^aitward,  and  went  to  Idchfield,  where  he 
thawed  his  resentment  at  Colonel  Hastings  for 
his  ee«y.  surrender  of  Leicester. 

lb  thtti  march  the  enemy  took  heart ;  we  had 
troops'  olr  hcrte  on  every  side  upon  us,  like 
boimds  Wailed  at  a  fresh  stag.  Lesly,  with  the 
Scots  and  a  strong  body,  followed  in  our  rear ; 
Maior-Gener^l  Poynts,  Sir  John  Cell,  Colonel 
Rositer,  and  others,  in  our  way ;  they  pietended 
to  be  t^' thousand  horse,  and  yet  never  dared  to 
Ibce  III.    The  Soots  made  one  attempt  upon  a 


troop  which  atayvd  ,&  lUtle  behind,  and  ifiok 
some  prisoners ;  but  when  a  regiment  of  pu«' 
horse  faced  them  they  retired. 

At  a  village  near  Lioh^eld  another  party  ^ 
about  a  thousand  horse  attacked  vay  regiment ; 
we  were  on  the  left  of  the  army,,  and  .at  a  Uf^le 
too  far  a  distance. .  I  happened  to  bo  vath  iho 
king  at  that  time,  and  n^  lieuteoaAtrCoionel 
with  me,  so  that  the  major  bad  charge  of  the 
regiment;  he  made  a  very  handsome  defence, 
but  sent  mesaaogers  for  speedy  reliefs  we  w^re 
on  a  flsardi,  and  therefore  all  ready,  and  the 
king  Of  dered  me  a  rsgiment  of  dragoons  and 
three  hundred  horse,  and  i^  body  haltjsd  to 
bring  us  offi  not  knowing  how  str^mg  the  enemy 
might  be. 

Wlien  I  came  to  the  plaoo  I  found  my  o^ajor 
hard  laid  to,  but  fighting  like  a  lion ;  the  enemy 
had  broke  in  upon  him  in  two  pla<^  and  had 
routed  one  troop,  cutting  them  off  from, the 
body,  and  had  made  them  all  prisoners. 

Upon  this  X  ieU  in  with  the  300  horsa,  and 
cleared  my  major  from  a  party  who  char|M 
him  in  the  flank ;  the  dragoona  immediately 
alighting,  one  party  of  them  came  upon  my  wiai^ 
and  saluting  the  enemy  with  their  muskets,  4mt 
them  to  a  stand ;  the  other  p«tty.  of  dragoons 
wheeling  to  the  left,  endeavoured  to  gjet  behind 
them. 

The  enemy  perceiving  that  they  should  be 
overpdWered,  retreated  in  as  good  order  m  they 
could,  hut  left  us  most  of  our  prisoners,  and 
about  thirty  of  their  own.  We  lost  fifteen  of 
our  men  and  the  enemy  about  forty,  chiefly  by 
the  fire  of  our  dragoons  in  their  retreat 

In  this  posture  we  continued  our  march ;  and 
though  the  king  halted  at  Lichfield*  which  waa 
a  dai^rous  article,  having  so  many  of  the  eae* 
my's  troops  upon  his  hands,  and  this  time  ga\'e 
them  opportunity  to  get  into  a  body ;  yet  the 
Scots,  with  their  general,  Lesly,  resolving  for 
the  north,  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  not  able 
to  face  us,  till  having  ravaged  the  enemy's 
country  through  StsJordshire,  Warwick,  Lei* 
eester,  and  Nottinghamshire,  we  came  to  the 
leaguer  before  Newark. 

The  king  was  once  more  on  the  mind  to  have 
gone  into  Scotland,  and  called  a  eouocll  of  war 
for  that  purpose ;  but  then  it  was  resolved  by 
all  hands  that  it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  it ; 
for  the  Scots  and  Miyor-general  Poynts  wero 
before  us,  and  several  strong  bodies  of  horse  in 
our  rear ;  and  there  was  no  venturing  now,  un- 
less any  advantage  presented  to  rout  one  of 
those  parties  which  attended  us. 

Upon  these  and  like  considaratioos  we  re- 
solved for  Newark  ;  on  our  approach  the  forces 
which  blocked  up  that  town  (bew  00",  beinr  too 
weak  to  oppose  us ;  for  the  king  had  now  id>out 
4000  horse  and  dragoons,  besides  300  horse  and 
dnuEOons  he  took  with  him  Irom  Newark. 

We  halted  at,  Newark  to  assist  the  garilson, 
or  give  them  time  rattier  to  furnish  themselves 
firom  Uie  country  with  what  they  wanted,  which 
they  were  very  diligent  in  doing }  for  in  two  days 
they  filled  a  lafgo  island  whid^  lies  under  the 
town,  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Trent, 
with  8heep,-oxen,eaws,  and  horses,  an  iiicredible 
number ;  and  our  afiairs  heio^  now  something 
desperate,  we  were  not  very  nice  in  oar  usago 
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of  the  country ;  ftyr  reallj  if  It  was  not  with  a 
retotutlon  both  to  punish  the  enemy  and  enrich 
ourselves,  no  man  can  give  any  rational  account 
why  this  desperate  journey  was  nndertaken. 

It  is  certain  the  Newarkers,  in  the  respite 
they  gained  by  out  coming,  got  about  50,0001 
from  the  country  round  them,  in  com,  oattle, 
money,  and  other  plunder. 

From  hence  we  broke  into  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  king  lay  at  Belvoh  CastiOf  and  from  thenoe 
to  Stamford.  The  swiftness  Of  our  mareh  was 
a  terrible  surprise  to  the  enemy  i  for  onr  van 
beitig  at  a  ▼tUage  on  the  great  road  called  StU- 
ton,  the  country  people  fled  into  the  isle  of  Ely, 
and  every  way,  as  if  all  were  lost  Indeed  onr 
dragoons  treated  the  country  very  coarsely,  and 
all  our  men  in  genehd  made  themaeives  rich. 

Between  Stilton  and  Huniingdon  we  bad  a 
small  bustle  with  some  of  the  association  troops 
of  horse,  but  they  were  soon  roated»  and  fled  to 
Huntingdon,  where  they  gave  sneh  an  account  of 
us  to  their  fellows,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
stay  ibr  hs,  but  left  their  Ibot  to  defend  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could. 

While  this  was  doing  in  the  van,  a  party  fron 
Burleigh  hoose,near  Stamrord,the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Exeter,  pursued  four  troops  of  ottr  horse,  who^ 
straggling  towards  Peterborough,  and  committing 
some  disorders  there,  were  surprised  before  tliey 
could  get  into  a  posture  of  fighting ;  and  encum- 
bered, as  I  suppose,  with  their  plunder,  they  were 
entirely  routed,  lost  most  of  their  horses,  and 
were  forced  to  cdme  away  on  foot  \  but  finding 
themselves  in  this  condition,  they  goi  into  a  body 
in  the  enclosures,  and  in  that  posture  turning 
dragoons,  they  lined  the  hedges,  and  fired  upon 
the  enemy  with  their  carbines. 

This  way  of  fighting,  though  not  very  pleasant 
to  troopers,  put  the  enemy's  horse  to  some  stand, 
and  encouraged  our  men  to  v«^ntttr«  into  a  vil- 
lage  where  the  enemy  had  secured  forty  of  their 
horse ;  and  boldly  charging  the  guards  they  beat 
them  off  and  recovered  those  horsbs ;  the  rest 
made  their  retreat  good  to  WandsAn^  Mdgo  { 
but  we  lost  near  a  hundred  horses,  and  twelvn  of 
our  men  taken  prisoners. 

The  next  day  the  king  took  Hnntfaigdon  {  the 
fdot  which  were  left  in  the  town,  as  I  observed 
bv  their  horse,  had  posted  themseltw  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  and  fortified  the  pass  with  such 
things  as  the  haste  and  shortness  of  the  time 
would  allow,  and  In  this  posture  theyseened  re- 
solute to  defend  themselves. 

I  confess,  had  they  in  time  planted  a  good 
force  here,  they  might  have  put  a  fhll  stop  to  onr 
little  army  ;  for  the  river  Is  large  and  deep^  the 
country  on  the  left  marshy,  full  of  drains  and 
ditches,  and  unfit  for  horse,  and  we  tnust  have 
either  turned  back,  or  took  the  right  hand  into 
Bedfordshire ;  but  there  not  being  above  four 
hundred  foot,  and  they  forsaken  of  their  horse) 
thf  resistance  they  made  was  to  no  other  pur. 
pose  than  to  give  us  occasion  to  knock  them  on 
the  head,  and  plunder  the  town. 

However,  they  defended  the  bridge,  as  I  have 
said,  and  opposed  otkr  oasssf  e.  I  was  this  day 
in  the  van,  and  our  forlorn  nope  having  entered 
Huntingdon  without  any  great  reaistaiice  till 
they  came  to  the  bridge,  fihding  it  barrieadad, 
they  sent  me  word,    t  caused  the  troops  to  balt» 


and  rode  up  to  the  foriom  to  view  the  ootlllte- 
nance  of  the  enemy,  and  found,  by  the  pottare 
they  had  put  themselves  in,  that  they  resolved 
to  sell  us  the  passage  as  dear  as  they  could. 

I  sent  to  the  king  for  some  dragoons^  and  gatn 
him  an  account  of  what  I  observed  of  dke  elwmy, 
and  that  I  Judged  them  to  be  a  thousand  men, 
for  1  could  not  particularly  see  their  nambers. 

Acoordingly  the  king  ordered  five  hundred 
dragoons  to  attack  the  bridce,  commanded  by  t 
major ;  the  enemy  had  iwo  hundred  musketeers 
piMed  on  the  bfidigii^  thehr  baiTicade  sorted  thcBtt 
for  a  breast-work  on  the  firont,  and  the  low  walla 
on  the  bridge  served  to  secure  their  flanks ;  two 
bodies  of  their  foot  were  placed  on  the  opposllo 
banks  of  the  river,  and  a  reserve  stood  m  Uio 
highway  on  the  rear. 

The  number  of  their  men  could  not  Have  been 
better  ordered,  and  tney  wanted  not  course  an- 
swerable to  the  conduct  of  the  party.  They 
were  commanded  by  one  Bennei,  a  reaolttto 
ofllcer,  who  stood  in  the  front  of  his  tnen  on  tho 
bridge,  with  a  pike  in  his  hand. 

Before  we  began  to  fall  on,  the  king  ordered 
to  view  the  river,  to  see  if  It  was  nowhere  pass- 
able, or  anv  boat  to  he  had  ^  but  the  river  Seiiu; 
not  fordable,  and  the  boats  all  secured  on  the 
other  side^  the  attack  was  resolved  on,  and  tiio 
dragoons  fell  on  with  extraonUnarr  Ivateirj. 

The  foot  defended  themselves  oUtinatdT,  and 
beat  oiT  our  dragoons  twice ;  and  though  Bonnet 
was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and,  after  him,  bb 
lieutenant,  yet  their  ofl^rs  relieving  theoa  with 
fresh  men,  they  would  oertahily  have  heat  « 
all  off,  had  not  a  venturous  fellow,  one  of  oar 
dragoons,  thrown  himself  into  the  river,  swaat 
over,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  muakeU 
bullets,  cut  the  rope  which  tied  a  grent  flat-boU 
torn  boat,  and  brought  her  safe  over. 

With  the  help  of  this  boat  I  got  over  a  hundred 
troopers  first,  and  then  their  horses;  and  wUh 
thb  party  fell  in  with  one  of  the  small  bodies  of 
foot  that  were  posted  on  that  dde,  and  havSiw 
routed  them,  and,  after  them,  the  reaerve  wkAch 
stood  in  the  road,  I  made  up  to  the  other  party ; 
they  stood  their  ground,  and  having  n^led  tJio 
runaways  of  both  the  other  parties,  charged  mn 
with  their  pikes,  and  brought  me  to  a  retreat ; 
bnt  by  this  time  the  kine  had  sent  over  thrco 
hundred  men  more,  and  they  coming  up  to  ni% 
the  foot  retreated. 

Those  on  the  bridge,  finding  how  H  was,  and 
having  no  supplies  sent  thorn,  fiilnted,  and  fled  ; 
and  the  dragoons  rushing  forward,  most  of  tliem 
were  killed ;  about  one  hundred  and  fifU  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  of  which  all  the  oAetrs  at 
the  bridge ;  the  rest  ran  away. 

The  town  suffered  for  it ;  for  our  men  left  ^mb 
little  of  anything  they  could  carry.  Here  wo 
halted,  and  raised  contributions,  took  money  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  open  towns^  to  eaenipi 
them  from  plunder. 

Twice  wo  foced  the  town  of  Cambrldfe,  and 
several  of  our  officers  advised  his  majesty  to  storm 
it ;  but  having  no  foot,  and  but  one  thootand 
two  hundred  dragoons,  wiser  heads  diverted  bia 
from  it ;  and  leaving  Cambridge  on  the  left,  wo 
hiarcbed  to  Wobum,  in  Bedfordshire^  and  onr 
parties  raised  money  all  over  the  conntrr,  quito 
into  fiertfotdsbire,  within  five  mika  of  fit  Albaa^ 
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The  swiftness  of  our  march,  and  uncertainty 
which  way  we  intended,  prevented  alt  possible 
preparation  to  oppose  us,  and  we  met  with  no 
party  able  to  maiie  head  against  us. 

From  Woburn  the  king  went  through  Buck- 
infham  to  Oxford ;  some  of  our  men  straggling 
in  the  Tillages  for  plunder,  were  oflen  picked  up 
by  the  enemy;  but  in  all  this  long  march  we  did 
not  lose  two  hundred  men,  got  an  incredible 
hDoty,  and  brought  six  waggons  laden  with 
money,  besides  two  thousand  horsed,  and  three 
tliDvsaiMi  bead  of  cattle,  into  Oxford. 

From  OzftMxi  his  majesty  moved  iigain  into 
QtoQcestersfaire,  having  left  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  his  horse  at  Oxford,  to  scour  the  country 
and  raise  contributions,  which  they  did  as  fal-  as 


Sir  Thomas  Fafrfai  Was  returned  from  taking 
Bridgewater,  and  was  sat  down  before  Bristol, 
in  winch  Prince  Rupert  commanded  with  a 
strmg  garrison  of  twentv-five  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  hone.  We  had  not  force  enough  to 
attempt  anything  there;  but  the  Scots,  who 
stSSL  lay  before  Hereford,  were  afraid  d  us,  having 
before  parted  with  all  their  horse  under  Lieut. - 
General  Lesly,  ttid  but  ill  stored  with  provi- 
sions ;  and  if  we  came  on  their  backs,  were  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  starved,  or  made  to  buy  their 
provisions  at  the  price  of  their  blood. 

His  mtqesty  was  sensible  of  this,  and  had  we 
had  but  ten  regiments  of  foot,  would  certainly 
have  fought  the  Scots ;  but  we  had  no  foot,  or 
so  few  as  not  worth  while  to  march  them.  How- 
ever,  the  king  marched  to  Worcester,  and  the 
deota  apprehending  they  should  be  blocked  up, 
knaediately  ndaed  the  siege,  pretending  it  was 
to  go  to  help  their  brethren  in  Scotland,  and 
away  they  marched  northwards. 

We  picked  up  some  of  their  stragglers,  but 
they  were  so  poor,  had  been  so  ill  pSd,  and  so 
harassed  at  the  siege,  that  they  had  neither 
money  nor  clothes;  and  the  poor  soldiers  fed 
upon  apples  and  roots,  and  ate  the  very  grjpen 
com  as  It  grew  in  the  fields,  which  reduced  them 
to  a  very  sorrv  condition  of  health,  for  they  died 
Hke  people  infected  with  the  plague. 

It  was  now  debated  whetner  we  should  yet 
march  for  Scotland,  but  two  things  prevented  :— 

1.  The  plague  was  broke  out  there,  and  mul- 
titudes died  of  it,  which  made  the  king  decline  it. 

^  The  Marquis  of  Montrose  having  routed  a 
whole  brigade  of  Lesly's  best  horse,  and  carried 
all  before  him,  wrote  to  his  mi^esty  that  he  did 
not  now  want  assistance,  but  was  in  hopes  in  a 
few  days  to  send  a  body  of  foot  into  En|^ahd,  to 
his  majesty's  succour. 

This  over-confidence  of  his  was  his  ruin ;  for, 
oa  the  contrary,  had  he  earnestly  pressed  the 
kin^  to  have  marched,  and  fallen  in  with  his 
hom,  the  king  hod  done  it,  and  been  absolutely 
master  of  Scotland  in  a  fortnight's  time;  but 
Montrose  was  too  confident,  and  defied  them  all, 
till  at  last  they  got  their  forces  together,  and 
ijtdf  with  his  horse  out  of  England  worsted 
hfari  ill  two  or  three  encounters,  and  then  never 
keft  lilm  till  they  drove  hhn  out  of  Scotland. 

While  his  majesty  stayed  at  Worcester  several 
nesoengers  came  to  him  from  Chester  for  relief, 
being  exceedingly  straitened  by  the  forces  of  the 
parliament;  in  order  to  which  the  king  marched, 


but  Shrewsbury  being  in  the  enemy's  hands,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  round  by  Ludlow,  wliere  bo 
was  join^  bv  some  foot  out  of  Wales. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  ask  his  majesty's 
leave  to  go  by  Shrewsbuiy  to  my  father's ;  and 
taking  only  two  servants,  I  left  the  army  two 
days  before  they  marched. 

This  was  the  most  unsoldier-Hke  action  that 
ever  I  was  guilty  of,  to  go  out  of  the  amy  to  pay 
a  visit  when  a  time  of  action  was  just  at  hand ; 
and  though  I  protest  I  had  not  ^e  least  hitima- 
tion,  no,  not  from  my  own  thoughts,  that  the 
army  would  engage,  at  least  before  they  came  to 
Chester,  before  which  I  intended  to  meet  theni  i 
yet  it  looked  so  ill,  so  Hke  an  axeuse,  or  a  oow- 
atdliness  or  disafllbetlon  to  the  cause  and  to  my 
master's  interest^  orsomething  I  know  not  what, 
that  1  could  not  bear  to  think  of  iti  nor  never 
had  the  cobrage  to  see  the  king's  ftioe  after  it. 

From  Ludlow  the  king  raarehed  to  relieve 
Chester :  Pojmtz,  who  commanded  the-  pariia- 
ment's  forces,  foll(»wed  the  king  with  deslgil  to 
join  with  the  forees  before  Chester,  under  Col. 
Jdnes,  before  the  king  oonid  come  op. 

To  that  end  Poyntz  passed  through  Shrews- 
bury the  day  that. the  king  marched  from  Lud- 
low ;  yet  the  king's  forces  got  the  start  of  him, 
and  forced  him  to  engage. 

Had  the  king  engaged  him  but  three  hours 
sooner,  and  consequently  further  off  fl^m  Chester, 
he  had  ruined  him :  for  Poyntz's  men,  not  able 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  king's  horse,  gave 
ground,  and  would  in  half  an  hour  more  have 
been  beaten  out  of  the  field:  but  Colonel  Jones, 
with  a  strong  party  from  the  camp,  which  was 
within  two  miles,  came  up  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  fon  on  in  the  king's  rear  and  turned  the 
scale  of  the  day. 

The  body  was,  after  an  obstinate  fight,  de- 
featedi,  and  ,a  great  many  gentlemen  of  quality 
killed  and  taken  prisoners ;  the  £arl  of  Lich- 
field was  of  the  number  of  the  former,  and  sixty. 
seven  oflloers  of  the  latter,  with  a  thousand 
others. 

The  king  with,  about  five  hundred  horse  got 
into  Chester,  and  from  thenoe  into  WaJesi  whi- 
ther  all  that  could  get  away  made  up  to  him  as 
fast  as  they  could*  but  in  a  bad  condition. 

This  was  the  last  stroke  thev  struck ;  the  rest 
of  the  war  was  nothiBg  but  taking  all  his  wri- 
sons  frdm  Um,  one  by  one^  till  they  finished  the 
war  with  the  eapturingof  his  person;  and  then, 
for  want  of  other  business,  fell  to  fightiaif  among 
themselves. 

I  was  quite  disconsolate  at  tho  news  of  this 
last  action,  and  the  more  because  I  was  not 
there ;  my  regiment  wai  wholly  dispersed ;  my 
lieutenant-eoloael,  a  gentleman  of  good  fomily^ 
and  a  near  relatton  to  my  mother,  was  prisoner ; 
my  major  and  three  captains  killed^  and  most  of 
the  rest  taken  priionert. 

The  king,  boneless  of  ally  considerable  party 
in  Wales,  Bristol  being  surrendered,  sent  for 
Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  who  came 
to  him.  With  them,  and  Loi-d  Digby,  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale,  and  a  great  train  of  gentle- 
men, his  maiesty  marched  to  Newark  again,  left 
a  thousand  horse  with  Sir  William  Vaughan.  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Chester;  in  doing  which 
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he  was  routed  the  second  Ume  by  Jones  and  his 
met),  and  entirely  dispersed. 

The  chief  strength  the  king  had  In  these  parts 
was  at  Neworlc,  and  the  parliament  were  very 
earnest  with  the  Scots  to  march  southward,  and 
lay  sieffe  to  Newark ;  and  while  the  parliament 
pressed  them  to  it,  they  sat  still,  and  delayed  it, 
sterol  heats  beg^,  and  some  ill  blood  between 
them,  which  afterwards  broke  out  into  open 
war 

The  English  reproached  the  Scots  with  pre- 
tending to  help  them,  and  reallv  hindering  their 
affairs.  The  Scots  returned,  that  they  came  to 
light  for  them,  and  were  left  to  be  starved,  and 
could  neither  get  money  nor  clothes. 

At  lost  they  came  to  this :  the  Soots  wUl  go 
to  the  siege  if  the  parliament  would  send  them 
money,  but  not  before.  However,  as  people  sooner 
agree  in  doing  ill  than  in  doing  well,  they  came 
to  terms,  and  the  Scots  came  with  their  whole 
army  to  the  siege  of  Newark. 

11)0  king,  foreseeing  the  siege,  called  fats  friends 
about  him,  told  them  he  saw  the  circumstances 
were  such,  that  they  could  help  him  but  little, 
nor  he  protect  them,  and  advised  them  to  se- 
parate. 

Lord  Digby,  with  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
and  a  strong  body  of  horse,  attempted  to  get 
into  Scotland,  to  Join  Montrose,  who  was  still  in 
the  Highlands  though  reduced  to  a  low  ebb; 
but  these  gentlemen  were  fallen  upon  on  every 
side  and  routed,  and  at  last  being  totally  broken 
and  dispersed,  they  flew  to  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
protection  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Prince  Itupert,  Prince  Maurice,  Colonel  Ger- 
rard,  and  above  four  hundred  gentlemen,  all 
oftcers  of  horse,  laid  their  commissions  down, 
and  seizing  upon  Wooton  House  for  a  retreat, 
made  proposals  to  the  parliament  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  upon  their  parole  not  to  return  again 
in  arms  against  the  parliament,  which  was  ac 
cepted,  though  afterwards  the  princes  de- 
clined it. 

I  sent  mv  man  post  to  the  princes  to  be 
included  in  this  treaty,  and  for  leave  for  all  that 
would  accept  of  like  conditions ;  but  they  had 
given  in  the  list  of  their  names  and  could  not 
alter  it. 

This  was  a  sad  time ;  the  poor  remains  of  the 
king^  fortunes  went  everywhere  to  wredL; 
every  garrison  of  the  enemy  was  full  of  the 
cavalier  prisoners,  and  every  garrison  the  king 
had  was  beset  with  enemies  either  blocked  up 
or  besieged. 

Goring  and  Lord  Hopton  were  the  only  re- 
mains ofthe  king*s  forces  which  kept  in  a  body, 
and  Fairfax  was  pushing  them  with  all  imagina- 
ble vigour,  with  his  whole  army  about  Exeter, 
and  other  parts  of  Devonshire  and  ConiwalL 

In  this  condition  the  king  left  Newark  in  the 
night  and  got  to  Oxford. 

She  king  had  in  Oxford  eight  thousand  men, 
and  from  the  towns  of  Banbury,  Farringdon, 
Pennington  Castle,  and  such  places,  there  might 
have  been  brought  together  in  twenty-four 
hours  fifteon  or  twenty  thousand  men,  with 
which,  if  he  hod  then  resolved  to  have  quitted 
the  place,  and  collected  the  forces  in  Worcester, 
Hereford.  Lichfield,  Ashby  do  U  Zouch,  and  all 
the  email  castles  (^nd  garrisons  ho  had  there- 


abouts, he  might  have  had  neariy  forty  thoosaiisl 
men,  mljght  have  beaten  the  Scots  from  Newark. 
Colonel  Jones  from  Chester,  and  all  before  Fair- 
fax, who  was  in  the  west,  could  be  aUe  to  cqm^ 
to  their  relief,  and  this  his  majesty's  friends  la 
North  Wales  had  concerted ;  and  in  order  toot. 
Sir  Jacob  Ashby  gathered  what  forces  be.oovtf 
in  our  parts,  and  attempted  to.  join  the  king  at 
Oxford,  and  to  have  proposed  it  to  him  i  bat 
Sir  Jacob  was  entirely  routed  at  Stow-oa-tb»> 
Wold,  and  taken  prisoner,  and  of  three  Unm- 
sand  men  not  above .  six  hundred  came  to  (>x» 
ford. 

AQ  the  king's  garrisons  dropt  one  by  q/tm ; 
Hereford,  which  bad  stood  out  against  the.whole 
army  of  the  Soots,  was  surprised  by  six  men  and 
a  lieutenant,  dressed  up  as  country  laboured^ 
and  a  constable  pressed  to  work,  who  cut  tiie 
guards  in  pieces  and  let  in  a  psrty  of  tbm 
enemy. 

Chester  was  reduced  by  iaminer  n&  thi^ 
attempts  the  king  made  to  relieve  it.b«iag. 
frustrated. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairiax  routed  Lord  Bopton  jat 
Torrington,  and  drove  him  to  such  extremltief 
that  he  was  forced  up  into  the  ft&rthest  corner  ti 
Cornwall.  Lord  Hopton  had  a  gallant  body,  of 
horse  with  him  of  nine  brigadeS|  but  no  fool ; 
Fairfax  a  great  army. 

Heartless  and  tired  out  wUh  contlnudsU 
news  and  ill  success,  t  had  frequent  — t^'Tgi 
with  some  gentlemen  who  had  escape^  froai.tlie. 
rout  of  Sir  William  Vaughan,'  and  we  agreed, 
upon  a  meeting  at  Worcester  pf  «Q  t^e  In^nds 
we  could  get,  to  see  if  we  could  i^alsa  ji.]tks4y.fit 
to  do  any  service;  or,  if  aot,  to.Q(uis^4^-w)iat 
was  to  be  done.  I     .  .  \ 

At  this  meeting  we  had  almost  as  many 
ophiiotts  as  people ;  our  strength,  ajp^frei^,  teo 
weak  to  make  any  attempt ;  |the  ^ame  wn^M  yaa 
forgone  in  our  parts  to  be  retrieval s/nK-jwe 
could  make  up  did  not  amount  to  «bov«t  i^gtit 
hundred  horse. 

It  was  unanUnously  agreed  not  to  gploto  ^ 
parliament  as  long  as  our  royal  master  difl  apt, 
give  up  the  cause ;  but  in  all  places,  and  %  jdl 
possible  methods,  to  do  him  all  the  jervjoe -^ 
could. 

Some  proposed  one  thin|^  some  .ano|!^;  at 
last  we  proposed  getting  vesseb .  to  cairy  flp  la 
the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  Earl  of  Derby»«s  JBir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  Lord  T^g*"j\  TT^ .  Tl*^TSf 
had  done.  i  -^     ' 

I  did  not  loresee  any  service  it  iro«il|l.'W  W. 
the  king's  affairs;  but  I  started  anropoitftL'tha* 
marching  to  Pembroke  in  a  body,  ^  4oidd 


there  s^ze  upon  all  the  TesseWwo.oowUf. 
embarking  ourselves,  horses,  and  vhat  foQtijmm 
could  geC  cross  the  Sevcra  sea*  and  had  la 
Comwall,  to  the  assistance  of  Prince  .C)isHn^ 
who  was  in  the  army  of  Lord  Hopton,  and  w^isw 
only  there  seemed  to  be  any  possibility  ^.m 
chance  for  the  remaining  part  of  o;iur  oanse^^ 

This  proposal  w^  not  without  Ms  "^. 
as  how  to  get  to  the  sea-4<hwj>adr.when 
what  assurance  of  shippings     The. 
Maior-general  Langhorn,  had  o^nvn  llfid«s^ 
and  it  would  be  next,  to  Impossible  toofloet  ili. ; • 

We  could  never  carry  our  proposal  .wtt^  ij^ 
whole  assembly^  bttl»  hpwevcr*  about  two. 
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dred  of  nt  reiolvMl  to  «tt«m^t  It,  and  the  ineetlog 
beinf;  broke  up  without  oomiDf^  to  any  eon- 
chnnon,  we  had  a  private  meeti^  among  oar- 
advet  to  eflbct  ft. 

We  dbpatdied  priTate  menengert  to  Swansea 
and  Ptooroke,  and  other  plaoes ;  but  they  all 
dbcobiaged  ua  from  the  attempt  that  way,  ad- 
▼Ited  -OS  to  go  higher  towards  North  Wa]ea» 
wliere  the  king's  interest  had  more  friends,  and 
tfaepariiament had  no ibrcea. 

upon  tfab  we  met,  and  reaohred,  and  having 
arial  aeveral  messengera  that  way,  one  of  our 
men  provided  us  two  amall  veaaela  in  a  little 
er^A  near  Harwigh  Castle,  In  Merionethahire. 
We  mardied  away  with  what  expedition  we 
coidd,  and  embaried  in  the  two  veaseb  ac- 
oortttagiy- 

It  was  the  worst  voyage  sure  that  ever  men 
went  i  for  first,  we  hid  no  manner  of  acoom- 
naodation  for  so  many  people,  hay  Jbr  our  horses 
we  cooli  not  get  any,  or  veiy  Ottle,  but  good 
store  of  oata,  which  served  na  nr  our  own  bread 
aa  well  as  provender  for  the  horses. 

'In't&b  condition  we  put  off  to  sea,  and  had  a 
fair  wind  all  the  first  night,  but  early  In  the 
monifng  a  sudden  storm  drove  us  within  two  or 
'    tfare«  leagues  of  Ireland. 

Under  this  miafortone^  aea-sick,  onr  horses 
rolliw  about  upon  one  another,  and  ourselves 
stiflecrifoi^  want  of  room,  no  cabins  nor  beds, 
verr  cold:  weatiier,  and  very  indiflbrent  diet,  we 
I  wlstied  otmelves  ashore  again  a  thousand  tlmea ; 
and  yet  we  were  not  wuliiig  to  go  aahore  in 
Irefand,  jTwe  cdutd  help  it ;  for  the  rebels  having 
potsoaaton  of  every  place,  that  was  just  having 
onr'Ulnteta  cut  at  once. 

Having  rolled  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
all  da^,  the  storm  ceasing  in  the  evening,  we 
had  wr  Weather  agafai,  but  wind  enough ;  hi  two 
dayt  and  a  night  we  came  upon  the  coast  of 
CotlAWkil;  ibd,  to  our  no  amali  comfort,  landed 
t]ie'«teztMday  8t  dt  Ivea  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall. 

W^r<(^ted'Oursdvea  here,  and  sent  an  express 
to  Iiord'HopCon,  who  was  then  In  Devonshire, 
of  oiir  arrival,  and  desfa-ed  him  to  assign  us 
qfltHers;  and  send  na  bis  further  ordera.  Hia 
lordabip  expreaaed  a  very  great  satisfaction  at 
w/»  artfvat,  and  lefi  ft  to  our  own  conduct  to 
join  hSim  aa  we  saw  convenient. 

We  were  marching  to  join  him  when  news 
cattM  ttat  PafaHia  liad  given  Mkn  an  entire  defoat 
at  Torrington.  Thia  waa  bat  the  old  story  over 
aginii»-r  we  had  been  taed  to  fli  news  a  great 
wUfet  aaidlt  waa  the  leaa-aurpiiae  to  na. 

I^ioii  tbb  newB  we  halted  at  Bodnrin  tiO  we 
slMMud«lNMriQrther;  and  It  waa  not  loiv  before 
w«  '«anr  a  eoafimailioa  of  the  news  before  our 
ey>0B,*lbr.XiOiid  Hopton,  with  the  remainder  of  hia 
hoiMi^'Wlrich  fae  had  bironght  off  at  IVnvington  in 
a  vety  ahattewd  eondition,  retreated  to  Lanncea- 
to»,'4lMr  first  ttnm  fai  Cornwall,  and  hearing  that 
Fiifr6ff  pttraued  him,  eatme  on  to  Bodmin* 

iPUMf  IhB  Bummoned  all  the  troopa  which  he 
hatf  Ml,  wUcbwhen  he  had  got  tosether,  were  a 
Arte bodyindeed'of  five  thoMnd  horse,  but  feff 
foot  -tat  what  were  at  Pcndcnnis,  Barnstaple,  and 
other  garrfsooa;  thcase  were  commanded  by  Lord 
Hoptoft,  Liord.Oeriog  had  taken  ^pphig  for 
Fniaee,  to  get  refiaA  a  ft  w  daya  before. 


nHere  a  grand  council  of  war  was  qaOed,  and 
several  things  were  proposed,  but  as  it  always  la 
in  distress,  people  are  most  Irresolute,  so  it  waa 
here ;  some  were  for  breaking  through  by  Ibrce, 
our  number  being  superior  to  the  enemy's  horse. 

To  fight  them  with  their  loot  would  be  dtsper. 
ation  and  ridiculous,  and  to  retreat  would  but  b<; 
to  coop  up  ourselves  in  a  narrow  place,  where  »t 
last  we  must  be  forced  to  fight  upon  disadvau- 
tage,  or  yield  at  mercy.  Others  opposed  thia.  as 
a  desperate  action,  and  without  probability  of 
success,  and  all  were  of  different  opinions. 

I  confess,  when  I  saw  how  things  were,  I  was 
satisfied  the  game  was  lost,  and  i  was  for  the 
opinion  of  br^ing  through  and  doing  it  now, 
while  the  country  was  open  and  large,  and  not 
being  forced  to  it  when  it  must  be  with  more  dis. 
advantage ;  but  nothing  was  resolved  on,  and  so 
we  retreated  before  the  enemy.  Some  small 
skirmishes  there  happened  near  Bodmin,  but  none 
that  were  verv  considerable. 

It  was  the  ist  of  March  when  we  ouitted  Bod- 
min, and  quartered  at  large  at  Columb,  St  Denis, 
and  Truro,  and  the  enemy  took  his  quarters  at 
Bodmin,  posting  his  horse  at  the  passes  firom  Pad- 
stow  on  thcfnorth,  to  Warbridge,  Lestwithiel,  and 
Poy,  spreading  so  from  sea  to  sea,  that  now  break* 
ing  through  waa  impossible.  There  was  no  more 
room  for  counsel,  for  unless  we  had  ships  to  carry 
na  off,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  when  we  were 
fallen  npon,  to  defend  ourselves,  and  sell  Wctory 
aa  dear  as  we  could  to  the  enemy. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  seeing  the  digress 
we  were  fan,  and  loath  to  iiill  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  shipped  himself  on  board  some  vessels  at 
Falmouth,  with  about  four  hundred  lords  and 
gentlemen ;  and  aa  1  had  no  command  here  to 
oblige  my  attendance,  1  was  once  going  to  make 
one,  but  my  comra<tes,  whom  1  had  been  the 
principal  occasion  of  bringing  hither,  began  to 
take  it  ill  that  I  would  leave  them,  and  so  I  re- 
solved we  would  take  our  fhte  together. 

While  thus  we  had  nothfaig  before  us  but  asG}. 
dier's  death,  a  fidr  field,  and  a  strong  enemy,  and 
people  began  to  look  one  upon  another;  the 
soldiers  asked  how  their  ofllcers  looked,  and  the 
officers  asked  how  their  soldiers  looked,  and  every 
d^  we  expected  to  be  our  last,  when  unexpect- 
ediy  General  Lord  Pairfkx  sent  a  trumpet  to 
Traro  to  Lord  Hopton  with  a  very  humane  and 
pofite  offer. 

That  since  Lord  Hopton,  our  general,  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  hia  present  condition,  and  that 
the  place  he  waa  in  could  not  afford  him  suli- 
aiatenoe  or  defbnce,  and  especially,  considering 
that  the  state  of  our  affoirs  were  such,  that  if  we 
should  escape  firom  thence,  we  could  not  remove 
to  our  advantage,  he  had  thought  good  to  let  us 
know,  that  if  we  would  deliver  up  our  horses  and 
arms,  he  would,  for  avoiding  the  emision  of  Chris- 
tian blood,  or  the  putting  any  unsoldieriy  extre- 
mities  upon  na,  allow  snch  honourable  and  safe 
conditions  aa  were  rather  better  than  our  present 
ciroamstances  could  demand,  and  such  as  should 
^Uscharge  him  to  all  the  world  as  a  gentleman,  a 
aoidler,  and  a  Christian. 

After  this  followed  the  conditions  he  would  give 
ua,  which  were, 

1st,  That  all  the  soldiery,  as  well  EnglLdi  aa 
foreigners,  should  have  liberty  to  go  beyond  the 
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seas,  or  to  tbair  own  dw^mngs,  a»  ^ey  p^Mf^d; 
and  to  such  M  shoold  choose  to  livo  at  hom^ 
protection  for  their  Uberty,  apd  from  all  mleno^ 
and  plundering  of  soldiers,  and  to  give  them  bag 
and  baggage,  and  all  their  goods,  excepting  horses 

and  arms. 

2nd,  That  for  offioers  in  oommission  and  gentle- 
men of  quality,  he  would  lUow  them  horses  for 
themselves  and  one  servant,  or  more,  suitable  to 
their  quality,  and  8u6h  arma  as  vre  suitable  to 
gentlemen  of  such  quality  travelling  in  times  of 
peace ;  and  sudi  offioers  as  would  go  beyond  sea» 
should  take  with  them  their  fiill  arms  and  num- 
ber of  horses  as  are  allowed  in  the  army  to  such 

offioers. 

ard,  Thai  all  the  troopers  should  reeeive,  on 
the  delivery  of  their  horses,  twenty  shillings  a 
man  to  carry  them  home,  and  the  general's  pass 
and  recommendation  to  any  gentleman  who  de- 
sired  to  go  to  the  parilament  to  settle  the  compo- 
sition for  their  estates. 

Lastly,  a  very  honourable  mention  of  the  gene- 
ral, and  offer  of  their  mediation  to  the  parliament, 
to  treat  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  one  who  has 
been  tender  of  the  country,  and  behaved  himself 
with  an  the  moderation  and  condoui^that  could 
be  expected  from  an  enemy. 

Upon  the  unexpected  receipt  of  this  meiseige 
a  council  of  war  was  called,  and  the  letter  read ; 
no  man  ofibred  to  speak  a  w<»d,  the  general 
moved  it,  but  every  one  was  loath  to  begin. 

At  lost  an  old  colonel  started  up,  and  asked 
the  general  what  he  thought  might  occasion  the 
writSig  this  letter?  The  general  told  him  he 
could  not  teB ;  but  one  thing  he  was  sure  of,  vli, 
that  it  was  not  for  any  want  of  force  in  their  army 
to  oblige  ui  to  other  terms.  Then  a  doubt  was 
started,  whether  the  king  and  parliament  were 
not  in  any  treaty,  which  this  agreement  might 
be  prejudicial  to. 

This  occasioned  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Fairfax, 
wherein  our  general  returning  the  civilities,  and 
neither  accepting  npr  refusing  his  proposal,  put  it 
upon  his  honour,  whether  there  was  iiot  some 
Sgreement  or  concession  between  his  majesty  and 
the  parliament,  in  order  to  a  general  peace,  which 
this  treaty  might  be  prejudicial  to,  or  thereby  be 
prejudicial  to  us. 

Lord  Fafafu  ingenvovsly  declaM  "  He  bad 
heard  the  kmg  had  made  some  concessions,  and 
he  heartily  wished  ho  would  make  8ac)i  as  would 
settle  the  kingdom  in  peao^  that  Englishmen 
mjl^t  not  wound  and  destmy  om  aqotheri  but 
thit  ho  dedared  hoknew  of  no  treaty  oommenoed, 
nor  anything  past  whioh  oould  give  ns  the  least 
shadow  ui  hope  for  any  advantage  in  not  accept- 
ing his  conditions.  And  added,  that  though  he 
did  not  exult  over  our  circumstanf  es,  yet  if  we 
thoogfat  fit,  upon  any  such  supposition,  to  refuse 
his  offen»  he  waa  not  to  seek  in  his  measures." 

And  it  appeared  so,  for  he  immediately  ad- 
vanced his  forlorn  hopes,  and  dispossessed  us  of 
two  advanced  quarteri,and  thereby  straitened  us 

yet  more. 

We  had  now  nothing  to  say  but  treat,  and  our 
general  was  so  sensible  of  our  condition,  that  he 
returned  the  trumpet  with  a  safe  conduct  fot 
commissioners  at  twelve  oHilock  that  lyght ;  upotf 
which  a  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  oil,  w^  quit- 


ting Troro  1»  Loid  Fafarfox,  and  he  Wfl  8t  Alhan's 
to  us  to  keep  our  head-quarters. 

The  conditions  were  soon  agreed  on,  we  dis- 
banded nine  full  brigades  of  horse,  and  all  the 
eondili«ns  w«v«  cbseived  with  the  utmost  henour 
and  care  by  Lord  Fairfox,  that  ever  i  knew. 

Nor  can  I  omit,  ua  another  way.  to  make  ho- 
nourable mention  of  this  noble  enemy,  tbougii  I 
did  not  like  his  caute. 

I  never  saw  a  man  of  such  a  pleasant,  cairn, 
courteous,  downright,  honest  behavionr;  and  for 
his  courage  and  personal  bravery  m  the  field  that 
we  bad  fSt  enough  ot 

No  man  in  the  worid  had  n&rt  fire  and  iury  in 
him  while  m  action,  or  more  temper  and  softness 

out  of  it. 

In  short,  and  I  cannot  do  him  greater  hon«ar 
than  saying  he  exceedingly  came  near  the  cha- 
racter of  my  foreign  hera,  Oustavus  Adolphus, 
and,  m  my  account,  is,  of  all  the  soldiera  m 
Enrope,  the  fitter  to  be  reckoned  ia  the  seeoiid 
place  of  honour  to  hmi. 

I  had  particular  occasion  to  see  muc^  ef  his 
temper  in  all  this  action,  being  one  of  the  ho??- 
tages  pven  by  our  general.  Lord  Hopton,  for  the 
performance  of  the  conditions,  In  which  circum- 
stance Lord  Fairfax  did  me  several  times  the 
honour  to  send  to  me  to  dtne  with  him ;  and  yrns 
exceedingly  pleased  to  discourse  with  me  about 
the  passages  of  the  wars  in  Germany  which  1 
had  9erved  in ;  he  having  been  at  the  sam«  time 
in  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Maurice. 

Here  I  cannot  hqlp  also  observing,  if  at  any 
time  my  civilities  extended  to  commendations  of 
his  own  iictions,  and  especially  to  comparinz  him 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  would  blush  like  a 
woman,  and  be  uneasy,  dccliniDg  the  discourse, 
and  in  this  he  was  still  more  like  him, 

iiOt  no  man  scruple  my  honoMrable  maniimi  of 
this  noble  enemya  fmce  no  man  con  AMM^eet  tne 
of  favouring  the  cause  he  embarked  in,  whieh  I 
servad  as  heartily  agaiast  as  any  man  in  the 
army »  but  I  cannot  conceal  oxtraordinary  merit 
for  its  being  placed  in  any  enemy. 

This  was  the  en4  of  pur  makii^  war ;  for  now 
we  were  all  under  parole  never  to  beat  anns 
against  the  parliament  i  and  thoiigh  some  did  9ot 
keep  their  word,  yet  I  think  a  sokUar'n  pavole 
OHgbt  to  b^  ^0  ipost  sacred  m  suoh  a  oiM^lliat 
a  soldier  may  be  the  eaaer  trusted  at  all  limes 
upon  his  honour* 

Fpr  my  pert  I  went  homa  fiAy  oonteBted, 
since  I  could  do  my  royal  master  no  better  ser- 
vice, that  I  had  oome  off  no  worse. 

The  enemy  going  now  on  the  fldl  eurriiiC  of 
success,  and  the  king  redooad  to  the  last  cxtre- 
mity,  and  Falr&x,  by  long  marches,  -  b^mg  onne 
back  within  five  miles  of  Oxfordi  his  mafesty, 
loath  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  town,  wMeh  on  no 
account  could  hold  out  long,  quitted  tha  town 
in  a  disguise,  leaving  Sir  Thomas  Ol6aiham,'go- 
vemor,  and  being  only  attended  with  Mr  Anh- 
bumham  and  one  more,  rode  away  to  Ifiewsork, 
and  there  fatally  oommitted  himself  to  the  honeair 
and  fidelity  of  the  Scots,  under  G«ntTal  lieveCL 

There  had  been  some  little  bickering  between 
the  parUmncnt  snd  the  Scots  commiBsioneH,«eD. 
cerning  the  proposltioiis  wUeh  the  Seolawere 
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mnt  rabfled  it. 

TI19  pfrijiwiintj  upon  •!!  propoMb  of  pM4», 
m4  fifumj  favMi  H^  king  to  oome  and  thrav 
UmMU  upon  the  ligiioiup*  fidditji  and  afieotioD  of 
Us  irffffti*Tffnt> 

And  Bovr  Uia^lfig  fiwn  Oifiird  oAniag  to  eooie 
up  to  TiondoBj  qn  tbo  protoetioiiof  the  puftiamwit 
iir  tba  ^akif  of  bi^  penoOft  they  refused  hinif  and 
llio  Sootediffived  from  Umud  in  it,  end  were  for  a 
psnooal  treaty. 

Thia*  In  our  opinioBi  was  the  reason  which 
pronpted  the  king  to  throw  hioMolf  upon  the 
idsKty  of  the  Soots»  who  really  by  their  infidelity 
had  been  the  ruin  of  aH  hia  aflhirs,  and  now,  by 
their  per^dions  biMflh  of  honour  and  ftith  with 
Uoi,  were  virtoally  and  mediately  the  ruin  of  his 


The  Scots  were,  as  well  as  all  the  nation,  sur- 
prised at  the  king  coming  among  them ;  and  the 
pariiament  sent  an  order  to  CSeneral  iieven  to 
seeore  the  king  in  Warwick  Castle;  but  old  Le- 
yon  was  not  in  such  liaste  to  part  with  so  rich  a 
pciae;  lor  as  soon  as  the  king  came  into  the 
Seotch  army,  tlie  general  prevwed  upon  Ids  ma^ 
josty  to  sign  an  otder  to  Colonel  BallesSs,  the 
Bovemor  H  Newark,  to  surrender  it,  which  befaig 
qpne^  the  Soots  departed  homewards  with  tlie 
Idng  in  the  camp  with  them ;  and  marchhig  on,  a 
hoqee  wasevdared  to  be  provided  for  the  king  at 
Newcastle. 

And  now  tlie  pariiament  saw  thehr  error  in  re- 
iiiaiiig  his  m^esty  a  personal  treaty,  wldch,  if 
tbej  had  aecepted  (their  army  was  not  yet  tanglit 
the  way  of  huflBng  their  mastersX  the  kingdom 
nijriit  have  been  settled  in  peace. 

Before,  it  was>  liy  an  order  of  parliament,  let 
the  king  be  sent  to  Warwick  Castle ;  now,  it  is, 
to  let  hb  miyesty  oome  to  London  to  treat  with 
hiepeople. 

Yet  neither  eno  nor  the  other  would  do  with 
tbe  Soots;  bat  we^  iHw  knew  the  Septs  best, 
k«ew  that  there  was  era  thino  would  do  with 
tbem»  if  the  ether  would  not,  and  that  was  mo- 
ney;  and  thsrefore  oar  hearts  trembled  for  the 
kiiK. 

The  Soots,  having  retveated  to  Neweartle  wfth 
the  king,  thm  they  qnartered  thefa*  whole  army 
at  large  upeii  the  country ;  the  periiament  voted 
th^  had  00  forthet  oceashm  for  the  Soots,  and 
dewed  them  to  go  home  ahont  their  bnslness. 

I  do  not  aver  it  was  in  these  words,  but  in 
wbataoeyer  good  wards  thehr  messages  might  be 
esare^md,  tUs  and  nothing  lev  was  the  English 
ofU. 

Thp  SooU  nphed  by  setthig  forth  their  hiases, 
daoMges,  and  dues,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
**  f^y  «s  oar  money,  and  we  will  be  gone,  or  else 
wawantstir." 

The  pariiawent  requested  an  acooont  of  their 
demaoda,  which  the  Soots  gave  m,  amounting  to 
#  iMiiSoit  starling;  but,  according  to  thefa*  ens- 
im»  end  espedaUy  findiog  that  the  army  under 
Fairta  Inclined  gradually  that  wav,  foil  down  to 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  at  last  to  ibor 
JMMMlrad  thonsand ;  hot  all  the  while  this  is  trans- 
i^tlni^  a  iepavaite  treaty  is  carried  on  at  London 
with  the  commlasionafs  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
WU9^  it  IdiabaiiBh,  by  wUch  it  is  glvea  them  ^ 
to  npdawteadj  that  whereas,  npon  p^rment  of  the 


meney,  the  Scotch  army  is  to  march  out  o'  Eng- 
land, and  to  give  up  all  the  towns  and  garrisons 
which  they  hold  in  this  kingdom ;  so  they  are  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty,  that  they  shall  leave  the  king  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  parliament. 

To  make  this  go  down  the  better,  the  Scotch 
pariiament,  upon  his  n^jesty's  desire  to  go  with 
their  army  into  Scotland,  sent  him  for  answer, 
that  it  cannot  be  for  the  safety  of  his  m^esty 
or  of  the  state  to  oome  into  Scotland,  not 
having  taken  the  covenant,  and  this  was  car- 
vied  in  their  parliament  but  by  two  voices. 

The  Soots  having  refosed  his  coming  into 
Scotland,  as  was  concerted  between  the  two 
houses,  and  their  army  being  to  march  out  of 
EngUnd,  tiie  deliveiing  op  the  king  became  a 
consequence  ot  the  agreement  unavoidable  and 
of  necessity. 

His  majesty,  thus  deserted  of  those  into  whose 
hands  he  had  thrown  himself  took  his  leave  of 
the  Scotch  general  at  Newcastle,  telling  him  in 
few  words  this  sad  truth,  that  he  was  bought  and 
sold. 

Tlie  parliament  commissioners  received  him  at 
Newcastle  from  the  Scots,  and  brought  him 
to  Hofanby  House,  in  Northamptonshire;  from 
whence,  upon  the  quarrds  and  feuds  of  parties, 
he  was  fetched  by  a  party  of  horse,  commanded 
by  Comet  Joyce,  from  the  army,  upon  their  mu- 
tmous  rendesvous  at  Triplow  Heato ;  and,  after 
this,  suffering  many  violences,  and  varieties  of 
circumstances  among  the  army,  was  carried  to 
Hampton  Court,  from  whence  his  majesty  very 
readily  made  his  oscajpe ;  but  not  having  notice 
enoo(^  to  provide  eroctual  means  for  hb  more 
safe  deliverance,  was  obliged  to  deliver  himself 
to  Colonel  Hammond  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Here,  ailer  some  indifferent  usage,  the  pariia- 
ment pursued  a  further  treaty  with  him,  and  all 
points  were  agreed  on  but  two. 

1st,  The  entire  abolishing  episcopacy,  which 
the  king  declared  to  be  egainst  his  conscience, 
and  his  coronation  oath. 

2nd}y,  The  sale  of  the  church-lands,  whidi  he 
said,  lieing  most  of  them  gifts  to  Qod  and  the 
church  by  persons  deceased,  his  majesty  thought 
could  not  be  alienated  without  the  highest  sacri- 
lege ;  and  if  taken  from  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  appointed  by  the  wills  of  the  donors,  ought 
to  be  restored  back  to  the  heirs  and  femilies  of 
tfaepersons  who  bequeathed theas. 

Tnese  two  articles  were  ilxed  so  steadfestly  in 
tlie  mind  of  his  majesty,  that  he  ventured  bis 
fortune  and  royal  fenuly,  and  even  his  own  life,  in 
defence  of  them :  however,  at  last  the  king  con- 
descended so  for  in  these,  that  the  pariiament 
voted  his  migesty's  concessions  to  be  suflScient 
to  settle  and  establish  the  peace  of  the  nation. 

This  vote  discovered  the  bottom  of  all  the 
counsels  which  then  prevailed ;  for  tiie  army, 
who  knew  if  peace  was  ott<^  settled,  they  should 
be  undone,  took  the  alarm  at  this,  and  clubbing 
together  in  committees  and  councils,  at  last 
brought  themselves  to  a  degree  of  hardness 
above  all  that  ever  this  nation  saw ;  for,  calling 
into  question  the  proceedfaigs  of  their  masters 
who  employed  them,  they  immediately  fell  to 
work  upon  the  paitiament,  removed  Colonel 
Hammondi  who  hibd  the  chai^  of  the  king,  and 


had  used  him  honoarably,  placed  a  u&w  mrd 
opon  him,  ditmisied  the  csommiiiiQiwn^  ana  |mt 
a  stop  to  the  treaty;  and,  foUowing  theh*  blow, 
marched  to  London,  placed  recimciits  of  Coot  at 
the  parliament-house  door ;  and,  as  the  members 
came  up,  seized  upon  all  those  whom  they  had 
down  in  a  list  as  promoters  of  the  settlement 
and  treaty,  and  would  not  sofier  them  to  enter ; 
but  the  rest,  who,  being  of  their  own  stamp,  are 
permitted  to  pass,  canM  on  the  designs  of  the 
army,  revived  theb  vvtes  of  non-addresses  to 
the  king,  and  then,  upon  the  army's  petition,  to 
bring  aU  delinquents  to  justice,  the  mask  was 
thrown  off,  the  word  oH  is  declared  to  be  meant 
the  king,  as  well  as  every  man  else  they  pleased. 
It  is  too  sad  a  story,  and  too  much  a  matter  of 
grief  to  me,  and  to  all  good  men,  to  renew  the 
blackness  of  those  days  when  law  and  justice 
were  under  the  feet  of  power ;  the  army  ruled 
the  parliament,  the  private  officers  their  gene- 
rals, the  common  soldiers  their  officers,  and  con- 
fusion was  in  every  part  of  the  government ;  in 
this  huny  th^  sacrificed  their  king,  and  shed  the 
blood  of  the  English  nobility  without  mercy. 

The  history  of  the  times  will  suoply  t^  parti- 
culars which  I  omit,  beiog  wilUng  to  coniine 
myself  to  my  own  accounts  and  observations ;  I 
was  now  no  more  an  actor,  but  a  melancholy  ob- 
servator  of  the  miilbrtunes  of  my  royal  master 
and  his  friends. 

I  had  given  my  parole  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  parliament,  and  I  saw  nothing  to 
invite  me  to  engage  on  their  side;  I  saw  a 
world  of  ooniiuion  in  aU  their  councils,  and  I 
always  expected  that  hi  a  chain  of  distractions, 
as  it  generally  fidls  out,  the  last  link  would  be 
destruction ;  and  thou^^  I  pretended  to  no  pro- 
phecy,  yet  the  progress  of  affairs  has  brought  it 
to  pass,  and  i  have  seen  Providence,  who  suf- 
fered, for  the  correction  of  this  nation,  the  sword 
to  govern  and  devour  us,  has  at  last  brought  de- 
struction by  the  sword  upon  the  head  of  most 
of  the  party  who  first  drew  it 

If,  together  with  the  brief  account  of  what 
concern  1  had  in  the  active  part  of  the  war,  I 
leave  behind  me  some  of  my  own  remarks  and 
observations,  it  may  be  pertinent  enough  to  my 
design,  and  not  unuseful  to  posterity. 

I  observed,  by  the  sequel  of  tlungs,  that  it 
may  be  some  excuse  to  the  ihrst  pariiament,  who 
began  this  war,  to  say  that  they  manifested  their 
designs  were  not  aimed  at  the  monarchy,  nor 
their  quarrel  at  the  person  of  the  king ;  because, 
when  they  had  him  in  their  power,  though 
against  his  will,  they  would  have  restored  both 
his  person  and  digmty  as  a  king,  only  loading  it 
with  such  clogs  of  the  people's  power  as  they  at 
first  pretended  to;  that  is  to  say,  the  militia,  and 
the  power  of  nambg  the  great  officers  at  oonrt, 
and  the  like ;  which  powers,  it  was  never  denied, 
had  been  stretched  too  far  in  the  beginning  of 
this  king's  re^,  and  several  thhigs  done  illegally, 
which  his  majesty  had  been  sensible  of  and  was 
willing  to  rectify ;  but  they,  having  obtained  the 
power  by  victory,  resolved  so  to  secure  them* 
eel? es  as  that,  whenever  they  laid  down  their 
firms,  the  king  should  not  be  able  to  do  the  like 
again. 

And  thus  fu  they  were  not  to  be  so  widi 
blamed ;  and  we  did  not»  on  own  part,  Uane 


thsn,  when  they  eMaiMd  the  power,  fer  parting 
with  it  on  good  terms. 

Bat  when  1  have  thos  hit  aaveuated  ibr  the 
enemies,  I  most  be  vtry  free  to  slate  the  erhnet 
of  this  bhxNhr  war,  by  the  eveata  of  it. 

It  is  manliest  there  were  amonff  them,  from 
the  begioafaig,  a  p«ty  who  ained  at  the  very 
root  of  the  government,  and  at  tlie  very  thialf 
which  they  brouglit  to  pass,  viz.  the  deposiiw 
and  murdering  their  soverttign ;  and  as  tiie  dev9 
is  always  master  where  mischief  is  the  work, 
this  party  prevailed,  turned  the  either  out  of 
doors,  and  overturned  all  that  Sttle  boncelT  that 
might  be  in  the  first  bcginnfaig  of  liiii  mmappy 
strife. 

The  conseouenoe  of  this  was,  the  presbyte- 
rians  saw  their  error  when  it  was  too  hte/and 
then  would  gladly  have  joined  the  royal  party, 
to  have  supressed  this  new  leaven  which  had 
mfected  the  lump ;  and  tliis  is  very  remaitable, 
that  most  of  the  first  champions  of  this  war,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  it,  when  the  king  was  powerfal 
and  prosperous,  and  when  there  was  noUring  to 
be  not  by  it  but  blows,  first  or  last,  were  so  n 
used  by  tUs  independent  powerftd  paitv,  who 
tripped  up  the  beds  of  aU  thHr  hones^  that 
they  were  either  Isroed,  by  ill  tronlmcfit,  to  t«ke 
up  arms  on  our  side,  or  suppressed  and  rsdnced 
by  them. 

In  this  the  justice  of  Prevideaoe  secnwd  very 
conspicuous,  that  these  havfaig  pushed  all  tilings 
by  violence  against  the  kh^  and  by  arms  and 
fiwce  brouglit  him  to  their  will,  mtn  at  enoe 
both  robbed  of  the  end,  their  chmroh  govern- 
mcnt,  and  piunislied  fbr  drawing  their  swords 
against  their  masten,  by  their  own  servants 
drawiqg  the  sword  agafaist  them ;  asd  God,  in 
his  due  time,  punished  the  others  too. 

And,  what  was  yet  ftirther  strangn,  the  pu- 
nishment of  this  crime  of  making  war  agafaist 
their  kfaig,  sin^^  out  those  vcty  men,  both  ia 
the  army  and  in  the  parUament,  who  were  tlie 
greatest  champions  of  the  nreebyterian  canse  io 
the  council  and  in  the  field.  Some  minales, 
too,  of  circmnstaiKes  I  eMoet  fNtear  observ- 
ing, though  they  are  not  very  material,  as  to  the 
fatality  and  revdotions  of  days  and  tioaea. 

A  iioman  CathoUe  gentleman,  of  LanoBsbir^ 
a  very  religions  msn  in  his  way,  who  had  ob- 
served migbtUy  the  iUality  of  timet,  plaece,  aod 
actions,  being  at  my  Cither's  hevse,  wns  diseoars- 
faig  once  upon  the  just  jodgmsBt  of  God  in 
datfaig  his  providences,  so  as  to  dgaify  to  as  fah 
displeasure  at  particuler  dronmslaacea ;  and^ 
amone  the  number  of  collections  he  had  made, 
the  foliowing  were  some  ahich  I  took  partieabr 
notice  of. 

1.  That  King  Edward  VI  died  the  smM  day 
of  the  same  month  in  which  he  caosed  the  altar 
to  be  taken  down,  and  the  iini||«  of  tka  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  oathcdml  of  St  Phol'^. 

2.  Archbishop  Cranmcr  was  horat  at  Oifrri 
the  same  day  imd  moath  that  he  f«va  Khig 
Henry  VIII  adviue  to  ditvrea  hia  Qiieea  Ca- 
therine. 

&  Queen  Klizabeth  died  the  amne  day  and 
month  that  slie  resolved,  in  her  piivy  ooandl  to 
behead  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

4  lUng  James  died  the  sHse  day  thai  ho  Mb» 
Ushed  his  book  agahist  CarifaMl  ~  ~ 
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.  Av  King  Charles's  long  parliament,  which  ru- 
ined  binit  hegnai  tba  very  same  day  and  mooth 
which  that  parliament  began,  that,  at  the  request 
of  btt  predecessor,  robbed  the  Roman  ebur ch  of 
an  ber  revenues,  and  suppressed  abbeys  and 
moDvteries. 

Uow  just  bis  calculations  were,  or  bow  true 
the  matter  of  iact,  1  cannot  tell,  but  it  put  me 
upon  the  same  in  several  actions  and  successes 
of  this  war.  And  I  found  a  great  many  cir- 
eoastances,  as  to  time  and  action,  whidi  be* 
fel  botb  his  majesty  and  his  parties  first.— 
Then  others  wkuch  befei  the  parliament  and 
presbyteiian  faction  which  raised  the  war.  —  | 
Tbeo  the  independent  tynmny  wbicb  succeeded 
and  supplanted  the  first  party.  —  Then  the , 
ScotSy  who  acted  on  botb  sides.~La&tly,  | 

The  restoration  and  re-establishment  of  the 
loyalty  aod  rel%ion  of  our  ancestors. 

i.  For  KiogCbaries  the  First;  'tis  observable 
tiMt  tbeebarge  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  (a , 
ibing  which  his  roujesty  blamed  himself  for  aU 
ibe  days  of  his  life,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  last 
•oflenng.)  was  first  read  in  the  Lords'  House  on 
the  80th  of  January,  the  same  day  of  the  month 
six  years  that  the  king  himself  was  brought  to 
tbe  bloek. 

2.  The  king  was  carried  away  prisoner  from 
NefRirk,  by  the  Scots,  Mny  10,  the  same  day  six 
yenrs  that,  against  his  conscience  and  promise, 
he  passHl  the bU  of  attubider  against  the  loyal 
aed  noble  Earl  of  Strafford. 

8.  The  same  day  seven  years  that  the  king 
eacared  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  five  mcm- 
beni  wfaieh  all  bis  friends  Uamed  bhn  for,  the 
«Be4Jlay  the  rump  voted  bringing  his  nuyesty 
taliiai*  after  they  had  set  by  the  Lords  for  not 
agTMing  ia  it,  which  was  the  8rd  of  January, 
1648-49. 

4.-  7he  ISAtot  May,  1640,  being  the  surrender 
of  Nawoifc,  the  parliament  held  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving aad  rejeidng  for  the  reduction  of  the  king 
«tid  Apnifj  and  fitdsbing  the  war,  which  was 
iha  auneday  five  years  t^  the  £arl  of  Straf- 
ferd  was  beheaded. 

6b  Tba  battle  at  Naseby,  wfazcb  ruined  the 
king's^  aflhin,  and  where  bte  secretary  and  his 
oAee  ware  taken,  was  ,the  14tb  of  June,  the  same 
daf 'and  ttiontb  the  first  commission  was  given 
oot-by  Ua  majesty  to  raise  forces. 

6i«  The  (fueen  voted  a  traitress  by  the  parHa- 
iBMitl-  the  drd  of  Meif,  the  same  day  and  month 
ste^arffed  the  jewels  into  France.  > 

9«  The  same  day  the  king  defeated  Essex  in 
tbe  wmHi  bis  sen^  Charles  11,  was  defeated  at 
WaroMter. 

'8l  ilrehbiahop  Land's -house  at  Lambeth  as- 
saoKed  by  the  mob,  the  same  day  of  the  same 
nontb  that  be  advised  the  king  to  make  war 
opoB  the  Soots. 

fk  Impeacbed  the  15th  of  December,  1640,  the 
same  day  twelvenfooth  that  be  commanded  the 
cbafctton  •prayer.book  of  Scotland  to  be  printed. 
In  otifft  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Scots,  flrom 
wMoii  all  aw  troubles  b^an. 

But  many  more,  and  more  strange,  are  the 
crWeal  janetures  of  aflkirs  fn^the  ease  of  the 
V  or  at  lenst  more  observed  by  me. 

1.  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  repulsed  his  majesty 
~  Mm  admftttmce'into  HuH  before  the 


war,  was  siezed  at.  Hull  by  the  name  parliament 
for  whom  he  had  done  it,  the  same  10th  day  of 
August,  two  yearsr  that  he  drew  the  first  blood  in 
that  war. 

2.  John  Hampden,  Esq.,  of  Buckinghamshire, 
killed  the  same  day  one  year  that  the  mob-peti- 
tion from  Bucks  was  presented  to  the  king  about 
him,  as  one  of  the  five  members. 

&  Young  Captain  Hotbam  exaeuted  the  1st 
of  January,  the  same  day  that  be  asdsted  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  in  the  firat  akirmisb  with  the 
king's  forces  at  Brambam  Moor. 

4.  The  same  day  and  vontb,  being  the  6th 
of  Aognst,  164I,  that  the  pariiament  voted  to 
raise  an  army  agabist  the  king*  the  aaxae  day  and 
month,  1648^  the  parbamant  were  assaulted,  and 
turned  out  of  doovs  by  that  very  army,,  and  none 
left  to  sit  bat  whom  tba  aaldiera  pleased,  which 
were  therefore  called  the  rump. 

5.  The  Earl  of  Holland  deserted  the  king,  who 
had  made  him  reneral  of  the  horse,  and  went 
over  to  the  pdrhament,  and  the  9th  of  March, 
1641,  carriea  the  Commons*  reproaehtng  decla- 
ration to  the  king ;  and  afterwards  tdting  up 
arms  for  the  king  against  the  parliament,  was 
beheaded  by  them  on  the  9th  of  March,  1648, 
just  seven  years  after. 

6.  The  Earl  of  Holland  was  sent  to  by  the 
kinff  to  come  to  bis  assistance  and  refused,  the 
11th  of  Juiy,  1641,  and  that  very  day  sevra 
years  after  was  taken  by  the  pariiameut  of  St 
Neots. 

7.  Colonel  Massey  defended  Oioncester  ag^iinst 
the  king,  and  beat  him  off  the  dth  of  September, 
1643,  was  aiter  taken  by  Cromwell's  men  fight- 
ing for  the  king,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1651, 
two  or  three  days  after  the  fight  of  Worcester. 

8.  Richard  Cromwell  resigning,  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  the  parliament  voted  a  free 
commonwealth,  without  a  single  person  or  House 
of  Lords;  this  was  the  25th  of  May,  1656;  the 
25th  of  May,  1660,  the  king  landed  at  Dover,  and 
restored  the  government  of  a  single  person  and 

.  House  of  Lor& 

9.  Colonel  Lambert  was  proclaimed  a  traitor 
by  the  parliament,  April  the  20th,  being  the  same 
day  he  proposed  to  Oliver  Cromwell  to  take  upon 
himsdf  the  title  of  king. 

10.  General  Monck,  being  taken  prisoner  at 
Nantwich  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  revolted  to  the 
parliament,  the  same  day  nineteen  years  he  de- 
clared for  the  king,  and  thereby  restored  the 
royal  authority. 

11.  The  parliament  voted  to  approve  of  Sir 
John  Hotiiam's  repulshig  the  king  at  Hull,  the 
28th  of  April,  1642 ;  the  2Btb  of  April,  1660,  the 
parliament  first  dcbsited  in  the  house  the  restoring 
the  king  to  the  crown. 

12.  The  agitators  of  the  army  formed  them  • 
selves  into  a  cubul,  and  held  their  first  meeting  to   i 
seiae  on  the  king's  person,  and  to  take  him  hito   ' 
their  custody  from  Holmby,  the  S^Sth  of  April,    < 
J  647 }  the  some  day,  1660,  the  parliament  voted 
the  agitiitors  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  com- 
mitted  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  found. 

1&  The  parliament  voted  the  queen  a  traitress 
for  asiisting  her  husband,  the  king.  May  the  3rd, 
1643.  Her  son,  King  Charies  II,  was  presented 
with  the  votes  of  pariiament  to  restore  him,  and 
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the  present  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  the  9rd  of 
May,  1660. 

14.  The  same  day  the  parliament  passed  the 
act  for  recog^nition  of  Oliver  CromweU,  October 
th6  19tb,  1&4,  Lambert  broke  the  parliament 
and  set  up  the  lirmy,  October  the  13th,  1659. 

Some  other  observations  I  have  made,  which, 
as  not  so  pertinent,  1  forbear  to  publish,  among 
which  I  have  noted  the  fotality  of  some  days  to 
parties,  as. 

The  2nd  of  September,  Essex  defeated  in  Corn- 
wall ;  Oliver  died ;  city  works  demolished :  ibr 
the  king. 

The  2nd  of  September,  the  fight  at  Dmibar ; 
the  fight  at  Worcester ;  the  oath  agafaist  a  single 
person  past ;  Oliver's  first  parliament  called :  for 
the  enemy. 

The  26th  of  May,  Prince  Charles  bora ;  Lei- 
cester taken  by  storm ;  King  Chariea  II  restored: 
for  the  king. 

Fatality  of  circumstances  in  this  imhappy  war. 


1.  The  English  parliament  called  in  the  Scots 
to  invade  their  king,  and  are  Invaded  themselves 
by  the  same  Scots,  in  defence  of  the  king  whose 
case  and  the  design  of  the  pariiament  the  Scots 
bad  mistaken. 

2.  The  Scots,  who  unjustly  assisted  the  par- 
liament to  conquer  their  lawfm  sovereign,  con- 
trary to  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  without  any 
pretence  on  the  kin|fs  part,  are  afterwards  abso- 
lutely conquered  and  subdued  by  the  same  par- 
liament they  assisted. 

3.  The  parliament,  who  raised  an  army  to  de- 
pose their  king,  deposed  by  the  very  army  they 
had  raised. 

4.  The  armv  broke  three  parliaments,  and 
are  at  last  broken  by  a  tree  parliament,  and  all 
they  had  done  by  the  military  power  undone  at 
once  by  the  civil. 

5.  Abundance  of  the  chief  men,  who,  by  their 
fiery  spirits  involved  the  nation  in  a  civji  war, 
and  took  up  arms  against  their  prince,  first  or 
last  met  with  ruin  imd  disgrace  from  their  own 
party. 

1.  Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son,  who  struck 
the  first  stroke,  both  beheaded  or  hanged  by  the 
parliament. 

2.  Migor-general  Massey  three  times  taken 
prisoner  by  Uiem,  and  once  wounded  at  Wor- 
cester. 

8.  Major-general  Langhom  ;  4.  Colonel 
Poyer ;  and  5.  Colonel  Powell,  changed  sides, 
and  at  last  taken,  could  obtain  no  other  favour 
than  to  draw  lots  for  their  lives ;  Colonel  Poyer 
drew  the  dead  lot,  and  was  shot  to  death. 

6.  Earl  oC  Holland,  who,  when  the  house  voted 
who  should  be  reprieved.  Lord  Goring,  who  bad 
been  their  worst  enemy,  or  the  Earl  of.  Holland, 
who,  excepting  one  offence,  had  been  their  con- 
stant servant,  voted  Goring  to  be  spared,  and 
the  earl  to  die. 

7.  The  Earl  of  Esses,  their  first  general, 
a  Sir  William  Waller. 

9.  Lieutenant-general  Ludlow. 

All  disgusted  and  voted  out  of  the  armv, 
though  they  had  stood  the  first  shock  of  the 
war,  to  make  way  for  the  new  model  of  the 
army,  and  to  introduce  a  party. 

In  all  these  confusions  1  have  observed  two 


Seat  errors^  one  of  the  king;  and  the  otW  of 
s  friends. 
^  Of  the  king,  that  when  he  was  in  tbev  eo»- 
todv,  and  at  their  mercy,  he  did  not  oooply 
with  their  propositions  of  peace,  before  their 
army,  for  want  of  employment,  fell  into  bo4U 
and  mutinies ;  that  he  did  not  at  first  grant  tho 
Scots  their  own  conditions,  which,  if  he  had  donei 
he  had  gone  into  Scotland ;  and  then,  If  tho 
English  would  have  fought  the  Seots  for  hini 
he  bad  a  reserve  of  his  loyal  friends  who  would 
have  had  room  to  have  fallen  m  with  the  Scoti 
to  his  assistance,  who  were  afterwards  dispersed 
and  destroyed  hi  small  parties  attempting  to 
serve  him. 

While  his  majesty  remamed  at  Newcastle  the 
queen  wrote  to  bun,  persuading  him  to  make 
peace  upon  any  terms;  and,  in  politics,  her 
miyesty's  advice  was  oertaUily  the  l>est:  for 
however  low  he  was  brought  by  a  peace,  it  must 
have  been  better  than  the  condition  be  was 
then  in. 

The  error  I  mention  of  the  king's  friends  was 
this,  that  after  they  saw  all  was  lost,  they  could 
not  be  content  to  sit  still  and  reserve  themselves 
for  better  fortunes,  and  wait  the  happy  tioMs 
when  tbe  divisions  of  the  enemy  would  brmg 
them  to  certain  ruin ;  but  must  hasten  their 
own  miseries  by  frequent  firuitless  risings,  in  the 
face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  in  small  parties  i  and 
I  always  found  these  effects  from  it :— > 

First,  the  enemy,  who  were  idways  together 
by  the  ears  when  thev  were  let  alone,  were 
united  and  reconciled  when  we  gave  them  aajr 
interruption ;  as  particularly,  in  the  case  of  tfai 
first  assault  the  army  made  upon  then,  when 
Colonel  Pride  with  his  regiment  garbled  the 
house,  as  they  called  it ;  at  that  time  a  fair  op- 
portunity offered;  but  it  was  omitted  till  it  was 
too  late :  that  Insult  upon  the  house  had  been 
attempted  the  year  before,  but  was  hindered  by 
the  little  insurrections  of  the  royal  party,  and 
the  sooner  they  had  fallen  out  the  better 

Secondly — These  risings  being  desperate,  with 
vast  disadvantages,  ai^  always  sappressed, 
ruined  all  our  friends;  the  remnants  of  tho 
cavaliers  were  lessened,  the  stoutest  and  moit 
daring  were  cut  ofi^  and  the  king's  interest  es- 
ceedingly  weakened,  there  not  being  kss  than 
thirty  thousand  of  his  best  friends  eat  off  in  the 
several  attempts  made  at  Maidstone,  Colehcster» 
Lancashire,  Pembroke,  Pontofract,  KingstoB, 
Preston,  Warrmgton,  Worcester,  and  other 
places.  Had  these  men  all  reserved  fortunes  to 
a  conjunction  with  the  Scots  at  either  of  tbe 
invasions  they  made  into  this  kingdom,  aad 
acted  ivith  the  conduct  and  courage  they  were 
known  masters  of,  perhaps  neither  of  those 
Scotch  armies  had  been  defeated. 

But  the  impatience  of  our  friends  ndoed  aS ; 
for  my  part  1  was  as  willhig  to  put  my  band  l# 
the  niin  of  the  enemv  as  any  of  them,  but  I 
never  saw  anv  tolerable  appearance  of  e  foite 
able  to  match  the  enemy,  and  I  had  00  IteW 
to  be  beaten  and  then  hanged.  Hadve  let 
them  alone,  thev  would  have  follen  faite  so  wuxf 
parties  and  factions,  and  so  efcctualty  heve  tem 
one  another  to  pieces,  that  whichsoeter  pei^ 
had  come  to  ns,  we  shouUl,  with  thea^  heve 
been  too  hard  for  all  the  rest 
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lUf  waf  plala  by  the  ccftine  of  things  after- 
wards;  when  the  hidepeiident  army  had  raffled 
the  preibyterian  parliameiit,  the  soldiery  of  tho^ 
narty  made  no  scruple  to  Join  us,  and  would 
nave  rtotored  the  kii^  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
many  of  them  did  join  us  at  last. 

And  the  consoquence,  though  late,  ended  so ; 
ftir  ^ey  fell  out  so  many  times,  army  and  par- 
liament parliament  and  army,  and  alternately 
pulled  one  another  down  so  often,  till  at  last 


the  presbytetfans,  who  began  the  war,  ended 
it ;  and,  to  be  ild  of  their  enemies,  rather  than 
fbr  any  love  to  the  monarchy,  restored  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  brought  him  in  on  the 
very  day  that  they  themselves  had  formerlv 
resolved  the  rain  of  his  ftither*s  goveramenc, 
being  the  5S9th  of  May,  th6  same  day  twenty 
years  that  the  private  cabal  in  London  con- 
cluded their  secret  league  with  the  Scots  to 
embroil  his  fkther.  King  Charles  the  Furst 


NOTES. 
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(JVbfe  1.)  The  protestant  diet  at  Lelpsic  was 
begun  Feb.  S,  1680,  and  continued  to  April  d, 
ItoI.  Four  principal  reasons  were  assigned  for 
the  congress.  **  The  first  of  these  four  was  this : 
that  whereas  the  Duke  of  Saxony  hod,  in  the 
t&ne  of  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  written  ad^ce  unto 
the  emperour,  of  the  King  of  Sweden's  approach- 
faig,  the  emperour  tells  him  againe,  hotr  he  hoped 
Aat  himselfe  (Saxon)  and  Brandenburg  would 
weO  abide  him.  By  which  answer,  Saxony  per- 
ceived  a  new  bill  of  charges  comming  upon  the 
protestants  next  those  parts  where  the  Kiiur  of 
Sweden  was  landed.  The  second  was  this :  The 
round  course  taken  by  the  emperour  ibr  the  re- 
covery of  the  church-lands.  A  third  was  this : 
That  rigide  course  (taken  by  advice  of  the  je- 
suHes)  for  reformation  of  the  protestant  churches 
and  sehooles,  and  the  forbidding  of  the  libertie  of 
the  Augustane  Confession.  The  fourth  was,  that 
decree  of  the  emperour*s  for  the  continuance  of 
the  warres  against  the  King  of  Sweden."— The 
SwediA  Ii£Sisfeneer,  Part  I,  London,  16S4. 
ir.  p.  90. 

(^ote  2. )  Of  these  levies  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  to  raise  six  regiments ;  Brandenburgh  three ; 
each  of  Hie  drcws  of  Swabia,  the  Rhine,  and 
FVanconia,  three;  Lower  Saxony  one.  Each 
regiment  of  foot  was  to  consist  of  S^OOO,  and  of 
horse  IfiOO.^Ib,  p.  SB. 

{Note  8. )  The  storming  of  Magdeburg  by  John 
Tserela,  Count  <^  Tniy,  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  horrible  butcheries 
which  occurred  In  any  war,  and  has  only  been 
paralleled  by  the  conquerors  of  Ishmael  and 
Warsaw  in  our  days.  The  anniversary  Is  still 
commemorated  bv  the  inhabitants;  and  their 
panic,  daring  the  late  disgraceful  siege,  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  recollection.  The 
foDowlog  is  the  account  of  the  siege  in  the  *  Swe- 
didi  Inteli^ncer*:— "Upon  the  12th  of  April, 
nUy  first  presents  himselfe  in  foil  battagliawith- 
In  a  mile  of  the  city ;  at  which  tune  believed  it 
was,  that  he  would >t  least  have  Men  upon  the 
great  star-sconoe,  or  toll-house,  by  Uie  old  Elbe ; 
bat  that  day  attempted  he  no  more  than  to  beat 
some  guards  out  of  their  redoubts  into  the  city. 
The  Idth  he  laies  his  siege ;  himself;  Pnppen- 
bML  SaveULHolstein,  and  Mansfeldt,  round 
b^trajt  St.  This  done,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon 
are  placed  agidnst  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  upon 


which  he  made  566  shot  thai  same  day :  his  in- 
tot  being  to  cut  that  passage  off,  that  the  town 
by  it  might  send  no  succours  to  the  foresaid 
sconce,  or  toU-bouse ;  but  the  General  Falken- 
burg  conveniently  flanking  some  paces  upon  the 
toll-house,  quite  at  last  dismantled  the  enemies 
cannon.    This  not  succeeding,  Tilly  falls  pellmell 


at  once  upon  both  these  places,  giving  eight  . 
veral  assaults  unto  them :  but  the  Lord  Falkea- 
burg,  with  four  whole  cannon  double  charged 
with  stones,  old  iron,  &c.  about  12  o'docke.  at 
night,  made  them  to  give  over.  Some  prisoners 
the  next  day  taken,  confesse  there  were  5^000 
men  that  day  slain  of  the  assailants.  This  toll- 
house  was  a  notable  piece  of  fortification,*  built 
on  the  other  side  the  Elbe.  To  this  Tilly  now 
turned  alt  his  battery ;  heere  he  fUls  to  myning, 
and  all  to  no  purpose.  On  the  15th,  both  by 
land  and  water  he  tayes  at  it ;  but  900  musket- 
tiers  being  by  him  sent  in  boates  to  assaile  it  on 
the  water's  side,  were  by  those  of  the  fort  driven 
ashoare,  and  either  idl  (urownd  or  slaine  by  the 
citizens;  200  also  at  the  same  time  lost  their 
lives  on  the  land  side.  Now  was  there  newes 
brought  into  Tillie's  campe,  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den's being  upon  his  march,  for  the  relieving^  of 
the  besieged ;  a  council  oi  warre  thereupon  being 
called,  some  troups  are  sent  towards  Wittenberg 
and  the  Dessau  bridge,  there  to  stave  off  the 
king's  forces.  The  newes  of  his  coming  againe 
slackning,  April  21,  to  worke  he  falsagaiiie ;  and 
giving  on  upon  the  toll-house,  that  notable  piece 
is  forsaken  by  the  Magdeburgers ;  who,  at  their 
retreate,  offering  to  fire  it,  the  plM»  was  rescued 
by  the  hnperialists.  Upon  this,  were  all  the  forts 
on  that  side  of  the  Elbe  either  taken  or  fflven 
over ;  the  bridge  also  by  llUy  burned,  and  a^ 
proacbes  made  unto  the  city ;  which  wae  firom 
thence  immediately  battered.  Now  were  the  be- 
si^ed  forced  to  bume  their  own  New  Towne ; 
where  2,000  Imperialists  hnmediately  lodging 
themselves,  fell  to  mining,  and  shooting  of  gra- 
nadoes  into  the  city.  The  29th,  by  a  sally  out 
upon  these  in  the  New  Towne,  are  some  lOO 
slaine.  .The  mvnes  doe  no  hurt,  until  one  Fa- 
renback,  a  notaole  engineer,  takes  them  In  hand} 


•  It  is  ttm  9m  of  th«  ttioimt  fortiflcatiiiai  MoQgloi 
toAotovrn,  and  denominated  Stem-Bchaaie. 
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who  sappes  himfielfe  under  the  towne-ditches  to 
the  very  bard  wals,  which  he  much  shakes,  by 
springing  of  a  mine;  in  return  of  which  service 
and  some  others,  the  emperor  makes  him  a  colo- 
nell,  granting  him  commission  to  raise  two  new 
r^ments.  May  2.  The  Imperialists  in  the  new 
city,  having  suddenly  m  the  night-time  cast  up  a 
battery,  shrewdly  punish  the  besieged.  May  7. 
General  Tillv  comes  himselfe  into  the  new  towne, 
together  with  Pappenheim,  then  general!  of  the 
ordnance,  and  the  count  of  Schomberg,  sergeant- 
major-generall ;  and  a  great  shew  of  ladders  is 
made,  as  if  there  were  a  purpose  of  a  general 
Bcaladoe.  Tillie's  hope  was,  that  the  towne 
would  presently  parly,  upon  sight  of  these  pre- 
parations ;  but  thev,  taking  the  alarme  at  it,  in- 
stantly manne  all  their  bulwarks.  Tlie  8th  day 
is  spent  in  shooting  at  a  certain  high  tower,  from 
which  the  towne-cannon  much  plagued  the  be- 
siegers. This  day  Tilley  sends  a  trumpet  to 
summon  the  towne ;  they  send  another  to  him  to 
signify  their  willingness  to  yield,  might  but  their 
adminiBtrator  still  enjoy  his  bishopricke,  and  the 
towne  their  priviledges.  This  not  consented  to, 
the  9th  day  PappciJheim  attempting  to  scale  the 
wals,  is  by  a  sally  beaten  off;  in  which  some  of 
the  enemies*  mines  being  discovered,  are  by 
countermines  in  the  towne  defeated.  That  day 
is  another  tran^pet  sent  into  the  towne.  To- 
wards evening,  was  there  much  bustling  ob- 
served, and  carriages  to  and  againe  in  the  ene- 
mies'leaguer :  yea,  they  were  perceived  to  rise 
with  tjieir  whole  army  (as  the  towne  thought), 
and  inarch  to  Offensfeben,  half  a  mile  from 
them.  All  that  night  was  the  Lord  Falkenburg 
upon  the  wals ;  who  perceiving  in  the  morning 
no  danger  of  assault,  cals  the  dty  together  into 
the  state-horse,  to  give  answer  to  the  enemies* 
trumpet;  yea,  so  secure  they  were,  that  the 
over-watcht  souldiers  are  suffered  to  go  from 
their  courts  of  guarde  to  take  some  sleepe ;  and 
some  say,  that  the  townesmen  are  gone  to  church 
to  give  God  thanks  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  siege.  Thus,  the  wals  being  found  empty, 
about  seven  in  the  morning.  May  10th,  Pbppen- 
heim  having  given  the  word,  Jesu-Maria,  to  his 
souldiers,  and  a  white  string  about  their  armcs, 
makes  towards  the  Heideker  port ;  where,  hav- 
ing thrown  turfs  and  feggots  into  the  ditch  to  fill 
it,  thorow  it,  up  to  the  middle,  the  Imperialists 
runne,  wth  scaling  ladders  upon  their  backs. 
The  walls  are  in  a  trice  mounted,  the  towne 
entered,  and  the  souldiers  fall  to  killing.  Fal- 
kenburg now  flying  in  upon  them,  beates  them 
back  to  the  wals  againe ;  but  a  port  being  by 
this  tyme  opened,  and  the  enemies'  horse  let  in, 
the  valiant  Falkenbuivis  slaynen-ith  a  shot;  the 
administrator  hurt  both  in  the  thigh  and  head, 
and  so  taken.  Whilst  all  thus  goes  to  wrnike, 
a  mighty  fire  breakes  out  (howe,  none  knowcs,) 
and  it  being  a  great  windy  day,  all  was  on  the 
sadden  become  one  great  flame,  the  whole  to^ne 
bemg  in  twelve  houres  space  utterly  bumd  to 
cinders,  excepting  199  houses.  Six  goodly 
churches  are  burnt:  the  cathedrall,  together 
with  St  Marie's  church  and  cloister,  were  by 
themonkes  and  souldiers  diligently  pre8er\'ed. 
Twenty  thousand  people,  at  least,  were  killed, 
burned,  and  smoothered;  syxe  thousand  being 
observed  to  be  drowned  in  the  Elbe.     Tillv*s 


Wallons*  would  give  quarter  to  few;  and  the 
Crabatsf  never  used  to  give  or  beg  any ;  to  that 
all  were  killed.  May  12th,  came  lUfy  into  the 
towne,  and  finding  some  hundreds  ci  womeD  and 
children  in  the  church,  be  gives  them  their  Ihrei^ 
and  some  bread  too;  next  day  he  forbids  pil- 
laging. Upon  Sunday,  May  15tb,  becanse  he 
would  have  liis  cathedrall  as  like  to  Rome  as 
might  be,  that  is,  dedicated  in  blood,  he  cansee 
it  to  be  cleansed  and  new  consecrated;  mesae 
and  Te  Deum  being  sung  hi  it,  in  thanksgiving' 
for  the  victory.  Future  ages  may  peihapt  oooi- 
pare  the  destruction  of  this  goodly  city  unto  that 
of  Troy  or  of  Jerusalem." 

( Ab<«  4. )  The  accession  of  King  James  to  the 
throne  of  En^^d,  and  the  subsequent  pacifioa- 
tion  of  the  borders  and  Highlands,  had  not  de- 
stroyed the  restless  and  impatient  valour  of  the 
Scots.  When  the  war  in  Germany  broke  out, 
several  chieftains  raised  regiments  chieflv  at  their 
own  expense.  Among  these  was  Sir  Uoucheon 
Mackay,  who  had  often  been ,  proceeded  against 
for  his  predatory  excursions  into  Sutherland. 
Upon  his  return  from  Germany,  he  was,  for  his 
services,  created  Lord  Reay.  Various  me- 
thods of  raising  recruits  were  employed,  and 
the  following  curious  song,  printed  from  an  ao- 
cient  MS.,  contributed  probably  not  a  little  to 
increase  the  number  of  volunteers : 

All  bnre  lada  that  would  haisard  tor  hooow, 
Hark  I  howBeUonaher  tmmpetdoUildov; 

Man,  with  maaj  a  wariika  banner, 
Bzmvely  ditplayed  inrita  yow  to  go ! 

Oermani,  Suedden,  Denmarke,  are  smoking 

With  a  crew  of  brave  lads  oChen  pnmddiv, 
All  bi  their  aimoar  bright, 
DaisUng  great  Cesar's  sight, 
Summons  you  to  one  fign !    Tan  la  za  ra. 

O,  ViTa!  Viva  I  Gostavtis  we  eiy  t 

Heir  we  shall  either  won  honour  or  dye  I 

Thow  that  riseth  before  the  day  dawing, 

Mounted  ere  Phoebus  saluteth  the  mome, 

Yoffing,  crying,  youIUng,  yeUhig, 

Lyk  ane  dtie  swyae  summonds  out  with  an  home. 

what  honour  canst  tiiou  gain  by  thtr  conquisht  aHeodhif* 

When  thou  hes  brought  a  poor  baist  to  their  ending! 
Please  your  yelping  hounds, 
And  hear  our  nuurUud  sounds. 
Till  all  the  hills  resounds:  Tan  la  ran! 


Fy,  boyes!  fy,  boyesl  leave  it  not  there, 
For  honour  is  not  gotten  by  hounting  the . 
Thou  tyne  thing,  that  still  azt  resortug^ 

In  jirinces  paUaces  deckt  up  like  an  ap, 
Flattcnng,  fowning,  cringing,  and  courtins. 

Changing  each  moment  In  a  new  munkin  abai^ ; 
TUnkcit  thow  that  a  denti  thing,  or  a  tyne  gaDiardl, 
Or  that  my  ladies  glove  honoiin  appaUart, 

Or  Madams  sqwivcring  voice. 

Or  sudi  a  fldling  noice, 

Sounding  like,  8a  8a  boyes!    Tanlaimtm! 

Up,  ladsl  up,  lads  1  up  and  advanoe. 

For  honour's  not  gotten  by  a  cringe  or  a  dance. 

Thow  that  on  thy  pillow  lyes  siciping, 

Pampert  with  pteasures,  and  pufllt  up  with  piide. 
And  in  thyannes  a  wanton  ke^iiiM, 

Thinking  (hex  js  no  bcavns  besva, 
Slavic  to  the  womens  lust,  when  tnou  doeCh  mooat  hsr, 
What  honour  canst  thou  gain  by  thy  ralneomittrt 

Shame  so  the  shall  remain, 

When  we  shall  honour  gain. 

Where  many  a  hero's  slain !    Tan  ta  ra  ra. 


«  Soldiers  raisad  in  the  Netherlaada. 

t  The  Croats,  who  rendered  themsfivis  M 
the  seven  years'  war,  and  were  by  Joeaph  U  vcsy 
tidy  formed  into  regular  regiments. 
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obstinately  contested,  and  the  desperate  valour ' 
of  William,  first  Lord  Craven,  was  such,  that,  on 
his  coming  into  the-  King  of  Sweden^s  presence, 
his  Majesty  told  him,  "  he  adventured  6o  despe- 

rrately,  he  bid  his  younger  brother  fair  play  for  his 
estate."  In  1626  he  had  been  created  Lord  Cra- 
ven of  Hamstead  Marshall,  county  Berks.  In 
1687  he  was,  along  with  Prince  Rupert,  taken 
prisoner,  and,  on  obtoining  his  liberty,  served  the 
States  of  Holland  under  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  1 6th  of  March,  an.  16  Car.  If,  he  was 
created  Earl  Craven  of  Craven,  county  Ebor. 
In  1670  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Cold- 
stream regiment  of  guards.  When  King  James  II 
endeavoured  to  take  it  away  from  him,  **  If  they 
took  away  his  regiment,  they  had  as  good  take 
away  his  life,  since  he  had  nothing  else  to  divert 
himself  witti."  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  give 
it  up  at  King  William's  accession  to  the  crown. 
He  died  April  9,  1507,  aged  eighty-eigfat  years 
and  ten  months. 

(Nct€  7.)  This  celebrated  bridge  is  described 
at  fall  length  in  the  Sweduk  InielHgeitcer,  It 
was  framed  by  the  Swedes,  who  acted  as  car- 
penters, and  the  Fins  as  i^neers.  The  following 
note  is  singular ;  but  the  extraordinary  vaJour 
of  the  Swedes,  even  in  the  present  day,  must 
make  us  hesitate  how  far  we  should  believe  the 
hisinuations  against  them ;  though  the  Fins  are 
well  known  to  be  a  pusillanimous  people :  **  The 
Swedes,  generally  one  with  another,  are  all  car- 
penters ;  and  the  Finst  being  a  plain,  simple,  and 
droyling  kinde  of  people,  are  more  used  for  the 
spade  than  for  the  sword ;  notwithstanding  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  great  exployts  of  these 
Flanders.  The  Swedes  and  FSnlandera,  plainly, 
are  not  the  best  sooldiers  of  the  army ;  'tis  i  he 
Scots  and  Germanes  that  have  done  it ;  and  yet 
have  both  the  other  done  their  parts  also."— 
P.  II,  p.  142,  marginal  note, — De  Foe,  in  this 
part,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  has  made  great 
use  of  this  interesting  work.  The  account  of  the 
bridge  and  Uie  battle,  as  well  as  of  the  supposed 
means  by  which  Tilly  might  have  gained  the 
battle,  correspond  together  accurately  in  both 
works :  "  When  Cardinall  Passman,  the  emperor's 
ambassadour  with  the  Pope,  had  the  first  news 
brought  him  of  this  victoiy,  and  of  the  manner 
of  it,  he  to  his  friends  pronounced,  Actum  ««/, 
*  there  is  an  end  of  all ;'  which  some  people  in- 
terpreted to  be  meant  of  the  empire  and  of  the 

Romish  religion.*' **  And  yet  had  not  the 

king  escaped  so  cheap  as  with  the  lives  of  two 
thousand  brave  men ;  had  not  he  directed  Da- 
vid's sling-stone  into  Goliath's  forehead,  guided 
one  bullet  into  Altringer's  forehead,  and  another 
into  Tilly's  thigh-bone ;  had  not  this  brave  old 
counte  bee  30  thus  spoyled,  the  king  bad  found 

- , ^   ^_-  -. —  -  .  but  an  unfriendly  welcome  into  Bavaria,"  &c.— 

ditch,  ranne  d&ectly  before  the  Spaniards,  and,  \  lb.  p.  148.    TUly  is  one  of  the  numerous  list  of 


Fjr,  Duu  t  ly,  man  I  leave  it  tar  thame, 
For  honour  ie  not  gotten  by  to  eaiie  a  gain. 
All  bcmve  lads,  xaiae  up  your  ipbltsl 

Honour  abydeth  you  attaodlt  by  fkme ; 
Men  an  rewarded  aceocding  to  their  meziiB 

HoMmr  b«geteth  that  winneth  the  same. 
Vhrat,  Guatanu  1  I  pray  God  protekt  him. 
And  send  the  devill  to  the  colstrsat,  fw  it  doth  expect 
himl 

Chane,  ladsf  ftiU  in  a  round, 

Tm  Cnar  shall  glre  ground. 

Hark,  hMA  1  our  trumpets  sound. 
Tivmt,  Ottstavus  Adolphus  I  we  cry  1 
Here  we  shaU  either  wone  honour  or  dy. 

At  Fhmkfort  upon  the  Oder,  Colonels  Hep- 
burn and  Lumsdell,  mentioned  in  the  text,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour.  "  The  king  calling 
the  valiant  Sir  John  Hebron  (Hepburn)  and 
CdoneH  Lunsdell  unto  him,  *  Now,  my  brave 
Scots  (sales  he),  remember  your  countrvmen 
alaine  at  New  Brandenburg.'  Lumsdell,  there- 
Are,  with  his  regiment  of  EncUsh  and  Soots; 
and  Hebron,  with  his  High  Duchers,  presse  upon 
that  sally  port,  and  the  enemies  bullets  flying  as 
tUGk  as  hail,  Lumsdell,  with  his  drawne  sword 
in  his  hand,  cries,  *  Let's  enter,  my  hearts  f 
thrasting  himself  in  amongst  the  thickest  of 
them.  His  men  followes  resolutely,  the  pikes 
ftrst  entrinff;  all  knocking  down  the  enemies 
most  pitifully;  for  the  inner  port  being  shut 
befafna  them,  they  had  no  way  to  escape,  but  the 
Uttle  click  etf^ate,  through  which  as  many  as 
could  crept  into  the  towne.  And  by  this  time 
the  greater  gate  behig  broke  open,  Hebron  and 
Lumsdell  entering  with  their  men,  make  a  most 
pittifnU  slaughter;  and  when  any  Imperialist 
cryed,  *  Quarter!'  '  New  Brandenbuigh  r  cries 
the  other,  and  knocks  him  down.  One  Scotchman 
protested  he  had  killed  eighteen  men  with  his 
owne  hand.  Here  did  Lumsdell  take  eighteen 
colours ;  yea,  such  testimony  shewed  he  of  his 
valour,  that  the  king,  after  the  battell,  bade 
him  aske  what  he  would,  and  he  would  give 
it  him.  Sir  John  Hepburn,  shewing  extraordi- 
nary valour,  was  here  hurt  in  the  legge."— Sve- 
diah  InttBigencert  tU  supra,  p.  90. 

(Abte&)  The  account  of  the  siege  and 
sarrender  of  Oppenhelm  corresponds  pretty 
accurately  with  that  given  in  the  work  we  have 
bad  occasion  to  quote  so  frequently,  excepting 
in  so  far  aa  respects  the  oavaher  himself.  Dur- 
ing the  storming  of  the  castle,  "  fell  there  out 
a  pretty  merriment,  which  some  readers  may 
perehance  be  pleased  wlthall.  WhBest  the  most 
of  the  Spanish  were  begging  for  quarter,  a  cer- 
taine  officer,  with  some  others  of  his  men,  not 
daring  to  trust  the  courtesy  of  an  enemy,  fairly 
slips  away  from  the  Scots  that  had  so  ferryted 
tbem,  running  out  of  the  towne  for  life,  even 
dose  beside  the  king's  army.     It  chanced  that 

bare,  staitfaig  out  of  the  bushes  about  the 


withfai  a  few  paces  after,  two  or  three  other  hares 
also  nume  as  directly  after  them.  The  Swedish 
flokUers  laughed  heartily  to  see  what  a  convoy 
the  Spaniards  had  gotten.  'Tis  ill  lucke  (says 
one  of  their  souldlcrs)  to  have  one's  way  crest 
with  a  hare ;  and  that  iU  lucke  is  now  ours,  for 
we  are  likdy  to  get  but  little  honour  by  them, 
shoidd  all  their  countrimen  run  away  in  the  like 
asanner.**— /^.  P.  II,  p.  47. 
(Nate  6.}  The  si^e.of  Creutznach  was  meet 


imperial  generals,  who  were  frequently  unfortu- 
nate, yet  still  acquired  a  high  reputation,  such 
as  Wallenstein,  Ihiun,  Melas,  &c. 

(Noie  8.)  The  conditions  under  which  the  ce- 
lebrated Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  took 
the  charge  of  generalissimo  of  the  army,  were 
most  peremptory.  He  was  to  be  generalissimo 
for  life,  and  that  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  for 
the  emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  whole 
bouse  of  Austria.    The  emperor  should  not  be 
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present  at  the  anny,  much  less  have  any  com- 
mand over  it ;  the  free  Uberty  of  confiscating  and 
pardonfaig  the  countries  he  conquered  was  sti- 
pulated for  hv  him ;  the  duchy  of  Meckleuhurg, 
nrith  other  dominlon«»  were  promised  to  him, 

(NoU  9.)  *'  The  king  had  now  198  ensigofis 
of  foot,  which  made  op  10,787  in  the  mutter- 
booke ;  and  152  troops  of  horse,  which  came  to 
7,676.  In  aU  18,443  tnetL^^SwrnUtk  hudtigen. 
eer,  P.  II,  p.  240. 

(NoU  10.)  The  cdehrated  victory  of  Lutsen 
was  gained  on  the  6th  of  November,  1602;  old 
style.  In  the  Swedish  hitelligencer,  a  long  ae. 
count  of  it  is  introduced,  oonsisting  of  48  quarto 
pages.  The  king  previously  harangued  the 
Swedes  and  Oermans  separately,  both  together 
consisting  of  17,000  or  18^000  men.  The  watch- 
word  of  his  army  was.  Chit  mit  unst  God  with 
us ;  that  ci  the  Imperialists,  Jeau  Maria.  Both 
the  armies  had  had  the  same  in  the  great  battle 
of  Leipsic.  The  king,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
had  charged  a  numerous  body  of  cuirassiers,  but 
tbev  being  too  powerflil,  he  was  forced  to  retreat, 
and  wounded  in  the  left  arm.  As  he  was  carried 
off  the  field,  a  cuirassier,  who  knew  hhn,  canie 
behind  fahn,  and  crying  out,  '*  This  is  the  right 
bird,*'  shot  him  through  the  body,  but  was  im- 
mediately  killed  himself  by  Luchan,  the  king's 
master  of  the  horse.  The  king's  body  was  forced 
to  be  abandoned,  and  he  was  stript  of  overy 
thing  about  him  by  the  imperial  soldiers,  who 
were  anxious  to  have  a  reUc  of  so  renowned  a 
commander.  It  is  well  known,  that  afterwards 
the  body  of  the  king  was  recovered,  and  a  most 
complete  victory  gained.  One  of  the  best  im- 
perial commanders,  Count  Pappenheim,  was  slain 
by  a  bullet  firom  a  fidconet.  He  had,  previous 
to  the  battle,  taken  the  sacrament,  confessed,  and 
made  this  short  testament:  His  soul  he  com- 
mended to  Gtod ;  his  body  (if  he  were  slain)  to 
the  emperor,  and  his  wifo  and  children  to  Wal- 
lensteln.  The  imperialists  vauntingly  claimed 
the  victory,  but  acknowledged  that  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  the  bravest  enemy  and  the  best 
captain  that  ever  was  in  Christendom.  A  stone 
pillar,  to  the  north  of  tlie  town  of  Lutzen,  still 
ooarks  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

(NoU  11.)  In  this  disastrous  battle,  the  Swe- 
dish veteran  general,  Oustavus  Home,  with  Field- 
marshal  Gratz,  and  two  other  generals,  were 
taken  prisoners;  and  several  generals  and  supe- 
rior officers  killed.  The  defeat  would  have  been 
still  more  complete,  if  the  Rhln^grave  Otto 
Ludwig,  with  his  forces,  had  not  approached, 
and  prevented  the  pursuit  of  the  Swedes,  by  the 
cavalry  and  Croats. 

{NoU  12.)  The  Eari  of  Holland  entered  Ber- 
wick with  the  king.  May  SO,  1680,  and  the  31st 
he  marched  with  200  horse  to  Dunse.  *'  Upon 
the  coming  of  our  forces  into  the  town,  [the 
expected  Scots  army  was  not  to  be  found,  but] 
the  people  cryed,  «*  God  bless  the  king/'  and  that 
tliey  were  all  his  mwesty*8  obedient  subjects,  and 
readily  brought  forth  their  Scots  ale  and  what 
they  had,  to  bid  the  Eodish  welcome.  "--jRimA- 
vor(A*s  CdOeetumty  voL  ll,  p.  028.  June  £(,  the 
eari  again  entered  faito  Scotland,  with  4,000 
horse,  but  retired  before  the  nqmbers  of  the 
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Scots,   and  the  superior  skill  of  the  Scotttdi 
general,  Lesly. 

{NoU  la  )  The  27th  ofAugnst,  1640,  at  lAgtA, 
General  Ledy  arrived  within  a  mile  of  NewoasM^ 
and  finding  it  garrisoned,  marched  the  neat  ason^ 
hig  to  Newbum  Ford,  where  he  found  the  pass 
defended  with  strong  works  and  six  cannon,  and 
guarded  with  8,000  horse  and  1,200  foot  He 
placed  his  own  ordinance  upon  an  adjoiniqg  faOl, 
and  so  harassed  the  English  foot  that  they  fled 
in  disorder,  and  abandoned  their  cannon.  Hw 
horse  attempted  to  rescue  them,  hut  were  put  to 
fl^t  by  Colonel  Lesly,  with  about  I,M0  Mrse. 
Upon  this  occasion,  the  oelebrated  gendi 
troop  of  Sir  John  Suckling  was  rooted,  and 
of  his  horses  taken. 

(iVbteU.)  Robert  Bertie,  Eari  of  Llndm^, 
was  eldest  son  of  Peregrine  Lord  WBIoagfaby,  <if 
Eresby,  a  celebrated  worthy  of  Qneen  EHsabethla 
reign.  He  was  bom  in  1562;  and,  in  1606^  soft- 
coeded  to  the  office  of  lord  high  ohamberiaia  ef 
Enaland;  1626,  he  was  created  Eari  of  Lfaidsaji 
hi  1635,  appointed  lord  high  admurai ;  and,  fin 
1642,  general  of  the  king's  forces.  The  sane 
year,  23rd  October,  he  was  killed  at  the  betde  of 
Edge  HiU. 

{NoU  15.)  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex, was tiie only 
son  of  the  great  favourite  of  Queen  KHsabfthj 
and,  when  young,  waa  married  to  Ladv  FVaocee 
Howard.     His  divorce  from  her  is  well  known ; 
and  he  retired  in  disgust  from  the  court  in  eon* 
sequence  of  it.     He  died  September  14th,  164& 
{NoU  16. )  *'  Those  of  ours  (the  pnriiamentanr 
anny)  taken  by  the  enemy  were,  the  Lord  St 
John,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  and  declared^ 
at  his  death,  a  full  satis&cUon  and  cbeerihlneaB 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  so  good  a  cause ;  Colonel 
Walton,  a  member  of  pariiament  \  and  Gaptaha 
Austin,  an  eminent  merchant  in  London;  of 
whom  the  last  died  through  the  hard  usage  he 
received  in  the  gaol  of  Oxford,  to  which  be  wee 
committed.     It  was  observed,  that  the  greatest 
slaughter  on  our  aide  was  of  such  as  ran  away  ; 
and  on  the  enemy's  side,  of  those  that  stood ;  of 
whom  I  saw  about   threescore  He  within  the 
compass  of  threescore  yards*  upon  the  gronnd 
whereon  that  brigade  fought  in  which  the  king^ 
standard  was.     We  took  prisoners  the  Eari  of 
Lindsey,  general  of  the  king's  army,  who  died  of 
his  wounds ;  Sir  Edward  Stradliog,  and  Colonel 
Lunsford,  who  were  sent  to  Warwick  oiatle."-^ 
Memoirs  qf  LiMUnant^^meral  Zwttov.*     Edis. 
1751,  p.  44.— The  king  published  a  dedaiette 
to  his  subjects  after  the  late  victory  against  the 
rebels,  which  was  answered  by  a  similar  declare- 
tion  of  the  lords  and  commons. 

{NoU  17.)  After  the  parliamentary  amy  had 
possessed  themselves  of  Reading,  they  had  aeveral 
skirmishes  with  the  royalistSi  ino^e  of  wMdl 
Hampden,  the  great  patriot,  lost  his  Hfe.  flfar 
William  Waller  engaged  the  king's  vn 
at  Lansdown.  The  Cornish  men  stood 
ground  till  they  came  to  push  of  pike,  hot 
then  routed,  and  thehr  oommander.  Sir  Bevfl 
Grenville,  killed.     General  Ludlow,  toon  after, 

*  Ludloir's  ttelMiieiitt,  of  ooonM,  Imh  townb  the  rids 
most  fitTouraUa  tp  tlw  paity  h*  «m  ■ngupi  m  (  hat,  ftr 
this  reason,  form  proper  nmotatiflna  to  thoM  iattetse^ 
which  are  put  into  die  mouA  cf  one  ef  Iha  een^lv 
ftMdon. 
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joined  f^aOer.  "  But,"  be  pm  in  hii  own  me- 
ipMiiff»  '*tbe  |De«t  bppea  Wt  W  concdyed  of 
mijfBffng  foot  quiet  in  the  ^ett,  by  the  means 
id  tUi  i^ctonr,  were  eoon  blMted.  For  a  body 
9f  bone  aeiit  from  Oxford,  not  beinf  attended  by 
any  of  our  anny,  (thongbf  as  I  have  beard,  com- 
Bwaded  io  t9  do,)  en^affed  onr  horse  at  Round- 
way  Hill »  where  the  overrorwardoess  of  some  of 
wr  party  to  cbafge  the  ^emy  upon  disadvan. 
tegepus  jmundi  was  the  prineipai  cause  of  their 
^Hm-  Thf  horse  being  routed,  our  foot  quitted 
their  g;p^u|id,  via  shifted  lor  themselves ;  niany 
of  whom  were  taken,  and  many  l^illed ;  the  rest 
retreated  to  Bristd.*~VoL  I,  p.  64. 

(Note  la)  *<  In  the  meantime  the  king^army 
besieged  Gloucester,  the  king  being  there  in  per- 
■on  to  countenance  the  siege.  The  besieged 
made  a  vigorous  defence  for  about  a  month; 
during  whidi  time  the  parliament  took  care  to 
recruit  their  army,  in  order  to  relieve  them. 
Their  rendesvous  was  appointed  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  whither  some  members  of  parliament  (of 
which  my  fiEither  was  one)  were  sent,  to  inspect 
their  condition,  that  their  wants,  being  known, 
might  be  the  better  supplied,  who  found  them  a 
very  shattered  and  broken  body ;  but  tiie  dty, 
being  then  very  affectionate  to  the  public,  soon 
recruited  them,  and  drew  forth  so  many  of  their 
trained  bands  and  auxiliary  regiments  as  made 
them  up  a  giJlant  army.  In  their  march  to  Glou- 
cester, some  of  ours  fell  upon  a  party  of  the 
enemy  at  Cirencester,  of  whom  they  took  many 
prisoners,  and  sdzed  a  great  quantity  of  provi- 
dons,  which  they  found  prepared  for  the  enemy; 
who^  upon  our  approach,  raised  the  siege.** — 
Und.,  pi  50.  A  particular  and  very  circumstan- 
tial detail  was  published  of  this  siege,  in  quarto, 
by  order  of  parliament. 

{Note  19.)  **The  Earl  of  Essex,  having  re- 
lieved the  town  of  Gloucester,  was  marching  back 
again,  when  he  perceived  the  enemy  endeavour- 
ii^  to  get  between  him  and  London ;  and  to  that 
eadt  fiuling  upon  his  rear  with  a  strong  party  of 
horse,  they  so  disordered  his  men,  and  retarded 
the  ipareh  of  his  army,  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  engage  them  at  Newbury.     The  dis- 

Sute  was  very  hot  on  both  sides,  and  the  enemy 
ad  the  better  at  first ;  but  our  men  resolving 
to  carry  their  point,  and  the  city  regiments  be- 
having themselves  with  great  bravery,  gave  them, 
before  night,  so  little  to  boast,  that  the  next 
morning  they  were  willing  to  permit  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  march  to  London  without  interruption. 
Few  prisoners  were  taken  on  either  side.  The 
enemy  had  several  of  quality  killed.  We  lost  a 
colonel  of  one  of  the  dty  regiments,  together 
with  some  inferior  officers."*— Xi«22cno  ul  atmra, 
p.  57. 

(iVbfodO.)  Alexander  Lesly,  Earl  of  Leven,  for 
the  first  time,  evinced  his  mOitEury  genius  as  a  vo- 
lunteer in  Lord  Vere*s  regiment,  in  Holland,  and 
afterwards  went  into  the  service  of  the  great 
King  of  Sweden,  who  appointed  him  to  defend 
the  town  of  Stralsund  against  the  imperialists. 
This  he  accomplished,  and  obliged  the  great 
Wallenstein  to  retire,  though  he  had  boasted 
he  would  take  the  town  if  it  were  even  chained 
to  the  firmament  In  1630,  he  drove  the  im- 
perialists out  of  Rugen,  and  then  returned  home. 
His  actions  at  the  head  of  the   Scotch  army 


are,  for  the  most  part,  detailed  in  the  tact  In 
1641,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Leven,  and  died 
at  Balgony,  in  Fife,  in  the  year  1668. 

(Note  21.)  TUe  heroie  lady  was  Charlotte, 
daughter  to  Clande  de  la  l^mouille,  Duke  of 
Thouan^  Prlnet  of  Palmont,  &c.,  and  wife  of 
WQUam,  sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  who  suffered  death 
in  the  year  1651  for  hie  loyalty  to  bis  king. 
She  not  only  defended  suoeessfully  Hotbam 
House  in  1644»  but,  in  1651,  for  a  long  time, 
the  Ide  of  Man,  which  was  the  last  |^e  in 
the  Bnglirii  dondnions  that  submitted  to  the 
commonweal^  She  was  detained  in  prlsou  till 
the  restoration,  and  died  March  2l8t,  1663. 

(Note  22l)  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was 
fought  July  2, 1644.  Ludlow  has  the  following 
observation,  similar  to  some  of  our  cavaliers: 
"  If  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  acquired  honour 
enough  by  the  relief  of  York  in  the  view  of 
three  generals,  could  have  contented  himself 
with  i^  and  retreated,  as  he  might  have  done, 
without 'fighting,  the  reputatfon  he  had  gained 
would  have  cuised  his  army  to  increase  like 
the  rolling  of  a  snowball ;  but  be  thinking  this 
nothing,  unless  he  might  have  ably  forced  his 
enemies  to  a  battle,  against  the  advice  of  many 
of  those  that  were  with  him,'*  &c. — Vol.  I,  p. 
107.  The  country  people,  it  is  said,  buried  four 
thousand  men,  of  wliicb  Uie  prince  is  reported 
to  have  lost  three  thousand.  In  a  letter  from 
the  parliamentary  generals,  they  state  their  loss 
to  have  been  one  lieutenant-colonel,  some  few 
captains,  and  only  two  or  three  hundred  men, 
which  is  not  credible,  considering  the  defeat  of 
one  of  their  wingps.— Hus/iiooTtA,  III,  635-636. 

(Note  29L )  This  affair  is  represented  as  a  very 
slight  skirmish  by  Ludlow  (1, 104),  who  hitherto 
had  served  under  the  defeated  Sir  William  WaJ- 
ler.  Of  the  parliamentary  army,  were  token 
prisoners  Colonel  Wemys,  Lieutenant-colonels 
baker  and  Baynes,  and  several  other  offcers. 
''Colonel  Middleton  was  dismounted  amongst 
the  king's  forces,  of  whom  one,  taking  him  for  a 
commander  of  theirs,  mounted  him  again,  and 
bid  him  make  haste,  and  kill  a  roundhead;  and 
so  he  escaped."— AiisAiPorfA,  III,  676. 

(Note  24  )  According  to  Ludlow,  the  king  lost, 
during  the  storm,  about  1,700  men;  and  those  of 
the  town  about  one  hundred. 

(Note  25. )  "  Being  encouraged  by  his  success 
at  I^icester,  and  with  the  consideration  that 
he  was  to  encounter  with  an  unexperienced 
enemy,  upon  advice  that  our  army  was  in  search 
of  him,  the  king  advanced  towards  them ;  and 
both  armies  met  in  the  field  of  Naseby  on  th«* 
14th  of  June,  16-15.  Some  days  before,  one 
Colonel  Vermuyden,  an  old  soldier,  who  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  horse,  had  laid  down  his 
commiasfon ;  whether  through  diffidence  of  suc- 
cess, or  any  other  consideration,  I  know  not : 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Major- 
general  Skipton,  the  only  old  soldier  remaining 
amongst  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  received 
a  shot  in  the  body  from  one  of  our  own  party, 
as  was  supposed,  unwillingly;  whereby  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  disabled  to  perform  the  duty 
of  his  place  that  day,  though  eztrem^y  desirous 
to  do  it  Under  these  discouragements,  the 
horse  upon  our  left  wing  were  attacked  by  those 
of  the  enemy's  right,  and  beaten  back  to  our 


^■^ 


cannon,  which  were  in  danger  of  being  taken, 
our  foot  giving  way  aiao:  but  our  right  wing 
being  strengthened  by  those  of  our  left  that 
were  rallied  by  our  officert,  fell  upon  the  euo- 
my'B  teft  wing ;  and  hi|ving  broken  and  repulsed 
them,  resolving  to  improve  the  opportunity, 
chiirged  the  main  body  of  the  king's  army ;  and, 
with  the  ai»s.stdnce  of  two  or  three  regiments 
of  our  inAmtry,  entirely  encompassed  the  enemy's 
body  of  foot ;  who,  finding  themselves  deserted 
by  their  horse,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
yielded  themselves  prisoners.     By  this  means 


our  horse  were  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  king  and 
such  as  fled  with  him  towards  Leicester,  taking 
many  prisoner^  in  the  pursuit ;  who,  with  those 
taken  in  the  field,  amounted  in  all  to  about  6,000, 
and  amongst  them,  six  colonels,  eight  Heotcnant- 
colonels,  eighteen  minors,  seventy  lieutenants, 
eighty  ensigns,  200  inferior  officers,  about  140 
standards  of  horse  and  foot,  the  king's  footmen 
and  servants,  and  the  whole  train  of  artillery  and 
baggage.  This  victory  was  obtained  with  the 
loss  of  a  very  few  on  our  side^  and  not  above 
aOO  or  400  of  the  enemy. ''-.Zwifeip,  f,  ISl. 
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Tax  yoar  1724  gave  birtb  to  ft  wmmmt  wbicb  for  originality  of  invention,  for 
aecmracj  of  paintangy  and  fcr  ntifity  of  purpoM,  vat  not  eioeedad  by  any  of  the  former. 
In  the  gtory  of  **  Roxana^"  there  are  inddents,  indeed,  that  cannot  be  welcome  to  a 
yirtaoofl  mind ;  but  the  fault  is  in  the  subject  rather  than  in  the  author,  whose  aim  is 
to  describe  human  nature  as  it  is,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  it  with  what  it  should 
be.     This  fidelity  of  design  will  not  always  admit  of  an  agreeable  outline ;  and  it  was 
the  hnmour  of  De  Foe  to  employ  his  pen  upon  those  subjects  that  present  the  broad 
fealuvet  of  life  in  their  full  deformity.    In  ordinary  cases,  thb  would  be  considered 
a  mark  of  bad  taste ;  but  De  Foe  had  always  some  important  end  to  legitimate  his 
duHoe.    He  was  the  last  num  to  administer  fuel  to  a  flame  that  he  sought  rather  tc 
extingnish*    He  never  tells  a  story  for  mere  amusement,  nor  does  he  go  out  of  his 
way  to  obtrude  reflections  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it.    His  facts,  however  dis- 
reputable to  virtue,  are  always  subservient  to  it  in  the  long  run :  he  tells  his  story 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral,  which  forms  a  constituent  part,  and  yet  so  inartificially 
produced,  as  to  be  essential  to  the  narrative.  As  a  correct  painter  of  life  and  manners, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  world  as  he  found  it ;  as  a  moralist,  he  was 
deairoos  of  leaving  it  better*    He  therefore  selected  those  parts  from  the  great  drama 
that  he  thought  most  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  converted  them  into  sources 
of  instruction,  in  a  form  that  would  be  most  accessible  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
His  knowledge  of  the  world  had  taught  him,  that  those  who  would  not  listen  to  a 
grave  discourse,  might  be  allured  by  an  eventful  story  ;  that  whilst  to  the  former  they 
gmye  only  the  unwilling  assent  of  the  judgment,  its  exemplification  would  go  far 
towards  fixing  it  upon  the  heart.     Such  a  result,  however,  is  not  to  be  produced  by 
a  forced  delineation  of  the  passions,  nor  by  pictures  of  life  that  do  violence  to  truth. 
These^  indeed,  have  been  the  common  resort  of  novelbts,  whose  aim  at  effect  has 
betrayed  them  into  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  and  producing 
§  iiepee  of  excitemeiit  that  r^uires  to  be  kept  alive  by  fresh  stimulants ;  but  as  the 
iQiision  vanishes  the  mind  fi&Us  %  prey  to  grief  and  disappointment.    De  Foe  never 
Utt^nq^  the  b§au  id^al  of  human  life.    His  characters  are  those  of  ordinary  occur 
•TffWfl^  hia  portraits  stricUy  natural,  and  his  sketches  of  manners  exactiy  such  as 
exiaied  at  the  period  he  describes. 
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IV 


PREFACE. 


**  Roxana/'  like  modt  of  De  Foe's  narratives^  has  passed  through  several  editions^ 
but  the  variatioDs  in  them  require  some  distinct  notice.  In  the  second  edition,  De  Foe 
was  persuaded  by  his  friend.  Southern,  to  leave  out  ihe  whole  of  the  storj  relating  to 
Roxana's  daughter,  Susannah;  who,  suspecting  her  relationship,  contri?ed  various 
expedients  to  throw  herself  in  her  mother's  way,  until  she  at  length  succeeded,  and 
accomplished  her  ruin.  Southem*s  objection,  certainly  a  very  curious  one,  rested 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  daughter's  history  was  imaginary,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
story  was  founded  upon  fact.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this  tradition, 
it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  subsequent  e$tioQB  jot  the  book  contain  the  story,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  finest-wrought  pictures  in  the  work.  There  a^  some  points  in  it  that 
strongly  resemble  the  case  of  poor  Savage^  whose  prying  curiosity  was  a  great  annoy* 
ance  to  his  unnatural  mother,  but  did  not  end  so  successfully*  It  was  upon  this  part 
of  Roxana's  history,  that  Mr  Godwin  founded  his  tragedy  of  Fawkemer^  which  was 
acted  and  printed  in  December,  1807,  with  the  following  prologue  by  Charles  Lamb:.. 

**  An  author  who  has  given  you  all  delight, 
Furnish*d  the  tale  our  stsfe  presents  toinight; '  . 

Some  of  our  earliert  tors  he  taught  to  steal 
Down  our  young  cheeks,  and  forced  us  first  to  feel. 
To  solitary  shores  whole  years  confined. 
Who  has  not  read  how  pensive  Crusoe  pined? 
Who,  now  grown  old,  that  did  not  once  admire 
Hfs  goat,  bis  parrot,  his  uncouth  attire ; 
The  stick,  due  notdi'd,  that  told  each  tedious  day, 
That  in  the  lonely  island  wore,  away  ? 
Who  has  not  shuddered,  where  he  stands  aghast 
At  sight  of  human  footsteps  in  the  waste; 
Or  joy'd  not  when  his  trembling  hands  unbind 
Thee,  Friday,  gentlest  of  the  savage  kind? 
The  genius  who  eoneeived  that  nagic  tale 
Was  skiUed  by  native  pathos  to  prevail. 
His  stories,  though  rough  drawn,  and  framed  in  hast?, 
Had  that  which  pleas'd  our  hasty  graodslre's  taste. 
His  was  a  various  pen  that  freely  roved 
Into  all  subjects, — ^was  in  most  approved. 
Whate*er  the  theme,  his  ready  muse  obeyed; 
Love,  courtship,  politics,  religton,  trade. 
Gifted  alike  to  shine  in  every  sphere,— 
Nov*list,  historian,  poet,  pamphleteer. 
In  some  bleat  interval  of  party  strife. 
He  drew  a  striking  sketch  from  private  life; 
W^hose  moving  scenes  of  intricate  distress. 
We  try  to  night  in  a  dramatic  dress ; 
A  real  story  of  domestic  woe, 
That  asks  no  aid  from  music,  verse,  or  show, 
But  trusts  to  truth,  to  nature,  and  Da  Foe." 

Mr  Godwin,  iu  his  preface  to  the  play,  remarlcs,  "  'Die  Incident  on  whicli  my  pro 
duction  is  founded  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  fancy  when  a  boy,  and  ahrmjTB 
rendered  the  book  which  contains  it  a  favourite  with  me.    The  terrors  of  a  gmlty 
mind,  haunted  with  mysterious  fear  of  retribution,  hare  seldom  been  more  feaiiblly 
delineated.' 


PRSFACfi. 


The  editions  of  "  Roxana*'  printed  since  the  death  of  the  author^  contain  some 
variations  in  the^  matter  a&  well  as  in  the  title.  That  of  17d5»  is  called  ^  The  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Roxana,  the  Fortunate  Mistress,  or  most  unhappy  Wife."  The 
e^tion  of  1742,  printed  for  H.  Slater  in  Clement's  lane,  12mo»  varies  again  in  the 
title,  hut  the  matter  is  an  exact  transcript  of  .the  first  edition.  In  1745,  there 
appeared  a  new  Impression  in  i2mo,  with  a  continuation  of  Roxana*s  life  from  the 
plMO  where  it  was  broken  off  bj  De  Foe,  until  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1742.  It  is 
imposaible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  say  by  whom  it  was  written  ;  no  light  is  to  be 
derived  on  this  point  from  anything  in  the  former  part ;  the  style  certainly  most 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  unquestionable  productions  of  De  Foe.  These  additions 
amount  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  work,  and  have  been  retained  in  the  subsequent 
editions ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  work  is  printed  incorrectly,  and  with  the  omission 
of  some  passages  in  the  first  edition.  Thnt  of  1755,  printed  for  H.  Owen,  in  White 
Fryarsy  ISmo,  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  embellished  with  copper-plates;  as  is  that 
pnbltahed  by  J.  Cooke,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  without  a  date.  There  is  an  edition  in  crown 
octavo^  printed  uniformly  with  "  Moll  Flanders,''  by  C.  Sympson,  in  Stone-cutter  street. 
Fleet  Market ;  and  there  is  another  in  small  quarto,  printed  uniformly  with  "  Robinson 
Cmsoe,'*  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.*  *<  Roxana,**  in  common  with  the 
ocher  fictions  of  De  Foe,  fell  into  the  merciless  grasp  of  Francis  Noble,  a  bookseller 
in  Holbom,  and  a  wholesale  dealer  in  the  trash  then  published  under  the  name  of 
novels.  Like  his  other  works,  it  was  dreadfully  mangled  in  the  operation.  Besides 
mutilating  it  of  nearly  half  its  contents,  and  suppressing  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  passages,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice  in  order  to  procure  a  sale  for  his 
broken  wares.  His  dealings  with  "  Moll  Flanders"  have  been  already  noticed ;  his 
''  Roxana"  bore  the  following  title : — "  The  History  of  Mademoiselle  de  Beleau :  Or, 
the  New  Roxana,  the  Fortunate  Mistress,  afterwards  Countess  of  Wintelsheim.  Pub- 
lished by  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe ;  and  from  Ripers  found  since  his  Decease,  it  appears  was 
greatly  altered  by  himself;  and  from  the  said  Papers,  the  present  work  is  produced* 
London :  printed  for  F.  Noble,  &c  1775."  12mo.  As  De  Foe  left  no  such  papers  as 
are  here  mentioned,  it  required  no  small  stock  of  effrontery  to  publish  the  ialsehood. 
Yet  from  tiiese  mutilated  editions,  so  imposed  upon  the  public,  those  which  have 
since  appeared,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  copied. 

The  history  of  the  beautiful  Roxana,  continues  Mr  Wilson,  in  the  original  dress 
that  De  Foe  bestowed  upon  it,  is  one  of  those  rare  efforts  of  genius  that  occasionally 
blase  upon  the  world,  to  relieve  it  from  the  surrounding  dullness.  In  rich  natural 
painting,  combining  all  the  charms  of  simplidty  with  the  most  exquisite  pathos,  it  is 
surpassed  by  none  of  his  preceding  works,  and  it  is  the  subject  only  that  renders  it 
less  aeoepti^le  than  **  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  genius  that  ins|Hred  the  one,  has  put 
forth  the  same  energies  in  the  other,  producing  an  equally  striking  effect,  and  illus* 
trating  aUke  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  writer. 

Although  the  incidents  that  compose  this  instructive  narrative  derive  all  their 
interest  from  the  contrivances  of  the  writer,  yet  we  may  believe  him  when  he  says, 
"  That  the  foundation  is  laid  m  truth  of  fact."    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  original 

•  The  latter  work  has  the  foUowiDg  imprint:  ''London:  printed  for  R.  Crusoe,  Junior,  and 
may  be  bad  of  all  the  persons  who  lerve  newspapers  and  subscription  books.  1742.  It  has 
fome  mde  wood-cuts. 
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of  tlie  picture  tnaj  lutve  had  an  existence  in  tlie  gay  court  of  Charles  II ;  bat  be  tliis 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  her  being  made  to  tell 
her  own  story.  In  this,  indeed,  consists  its  magical  influence,  persuading  the 
reader  that  he  is  conversing  with  the  very  person,  and  receiving  from  her  own  lips 
the  recital  of  her  misfortunes. 

Although  *^  Roxana**  has  passed  under  the  same  ban  of  proscription  as  **  Moll 
Flanders,*'  yet  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  stories. 
The  latter  is  an  epitome  of  vice  in  low  life,  exhibitmg  the  homely  features  of  the  daas 
to  which  she  belongs.  Roxana,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  14gh  bred  coorteaaa.  She  is 
just  such  a  sort  of  person  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  figured  in  the  gay  and  licentioQs 
days  of  Charles  U ;  when  a  thorough-bred  loyalist,  whether  in  court  or  city,  would 
have  thought  it  a  breach  of  good  manners  to  be  considered  better  than  his  prince. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  emjAre  of  vic%  the  moralist  knows  no  distinction  of  ranks.  la 
its  personal  consequences,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  upon  one  common  ground,  and 
the  more  eminent  the  station,  the  more  baneful  is  the  influence ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  in  proportion  to  the  refinements  of  life^  its  exhibition  will  be  usually  oMire  or 
less  disgusting.  In  Roxana,  we  have  a  portraiture  of  manners  in  the  upper  classes 
of  society;  whilst  her  maid,  Amy,  who  performs  a  minor  part  in  her  adventures, 
belongs  to  the  same  class  as  MoU  Flandenv 
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Thb  history  of  this  beautiful  lady  is  to  speak  for  itself:  if  it  is  not  as  beautiful  as 
the  lady  herself  is  reported  to  be ;  if  it  is  not  as  diverting  as  the  reader  can  desircn 
and  much  more  than  he  can  reasonably  expect,  and  if  all  the  most  diverting  pai*ts 
of  it  are  not  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  reader,  the  relator  says 
it  must  be  from  the  defect  of  his  performance;  dressing  up  the  story  in  worse 
clothes  than  the  lady  whose  words  he  speaks,  prepared  for  the  world. 

He  takes  the  liberty  to  say,  that  this  story  differs  from  most  of  the  modem  per- 
formances of  this  kind,  though  some  of  them  have  met  with  a  very  good  reception 
in  the  world.    I  say,  it  differs  from  them  in  this  great  and  essential  article,  namely 
that  the  foundation  of  this  is  laid  in  truth  of  fact ;  and  so  the  work  is  not  a  story      ^ 
but  a  history. 

The  scene  is  laid  so  near  the  place  where  the  main  part  of  it  was  transacted,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  conceal  names  and  persons ;  lest  what  cannot  be  yet  entirely  forgot 
in  that  part  of  the  town  should  be  remembered,  and  the  facts  traced  back  too  plainly 
by  the  many  people  yet  Hving,  who  would  know  the  persons  by  the  particulars. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  names  of  persons  should  be  discovered,  though 
the  history  may  be  many  ways  useful ;  and  if  we  shall  be  always  obliged  to  name  the 
persons,  or  not  to  relate  the  story,  the  consequence  might  be  only  this : — that  many  a 
pleasant  and  delightful  history  would  be  buried  in  the  dark,  and  the  world  deprived 
both  of  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of   it. 

The  writer  says  he  was  particularly  acquainted  with  this  lady's  first  husband,  the 
brewer,  and  with  his  father,  and  also  with  his  bad  circumstances  ;  and  knows  that  first 
part  of  the  story  to  be  truth. 

This  may,  he  hopes,  be  a  pledge  for  the  credit  of  the  rest,  though  the  latter  part  of 
her  lustory  lay  abroad,  and  could  not  be  so  well  vouched  as  the  first ;  yet,  as  she  has 
told  it  herself,  we  have  the  less  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  that  part  also. 

In  the  manner  she  has  told  the  story,  it  is  evident  she  does  not  insist  upon  her  jus- 
tificaiion  in  any  one  part  of  it ;  much  less  does  she  recommend  her  conduct,  or,  indeed, 
any  part  of  it,  except  her  repentance,  to  our  imitation.  On  the  contrary,  she  makes 
fr^oeiit  ezcursiong,  in  a  just  censuring  and  condemning  her  own  practice.    How  often 
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does  she  reproach  hertelf  in  the  nuMt  pudonaie  mtnnery   and  guide  us  to  make  just 
reflections  in  the  Hke  cases ! 

It  is  true  she  met  with  UMKpected  snooeaa  in  all  her  wieked  courses ;  but  eren  ia 
the  highest  elerations  of  her  prosperity,  she  makes  frequent  acknowledgments,  that 
the  pleasure  of  her  wickedness  was  not  worth  the  repentance;  and  that  all  the  satis- 
faction  she  had,  all  the  joy  in  the  Tiew  of  her  prosperity,  no,  nrr  all  the  we  i*th  >ke 
revelled  in,  the  gaiety  of  her  appearance^  the  equipages  and  the  honours  she  wu 
attended  with,  could  quiet  her  mind,  abate  the  reproaches  of  her  conscience,  or  procure 
her  an  hour's  sleep,  when  just  reflection  kept  her  waking. 

The  noble  inferences  that  are  drawn  from  this  one  part  are  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
story,  and  abundantly  justify,  as  they  are  the  professed  design  of,  the  publication. 

If  there  are  any  parts  in  ho*  story,  which,  being  obliged  to  relate  a  wicked  nctioD, 
seem  to  desicribe  it  too  plainly,  the  writer  says,  all  imaginable  care  has  been  taken  to 
keep  clear  of  indecencies  and  immodest  espressioos ;  and  it  is  hoped  you  will  find 
nothing  to  prompt  a  Tidous  mind,  but  everywhere  much  to  discourage  and  expose  it. 

Scenes  of  crime  can  scarce  be  represented  in  such  a  manner  but  some  may  make  a 
crinunal  use  of  them ;  but  when  vice  is  painted  in  its  low-prised  colours,  it  is  not  to 
make  people  in  love  with  it,  but  to  expose  it;  and  if  the  reader  makes  a  wrong  nae 
{iX  the  figures,  the  wickedness  is  his  own. 

In  the  meantime,  the  advantages  of  the  present  work  are  so  great,  and  the  vir- 
tuous reader  has  room  for  so  much  iniiprovement,  that  we  make  no  question  the 
story,  however  meanly  told,  will  And  a  passage  to  his  best  hours,  and  be  itad 
both  with  profit  and  delight. 
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I  WAS  born,  as  my  friends  told  me,  at  the  city  of 
Poiciiers,  in  the  province  or  oomity  of  Poictou, 
in  France,  from  whence  I  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land  by  my  parents,  who  fled  for  their  religion 
about  the  year  1683,  when  the  Protestants  were 
banished  from  France  by  the  cruelty  of  their 
persecutors. 

I,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  I 
was  brought  over  hither  for,  was  well  enough 
pleased  with  being  here.  London,  a  large  and 
gay  city,  took  with  me  mighty  well,  who,  from 
my  being  a  child,  loved  a  crowd,  and  to  see  a 
great  many  fine  folks. 

I  retained  nothing  of  France  but  the  language, 
my  father  and  mother  being  people  of  oetter 
fiwhion  than  ordinarily  the  people  called  refugees 
at  that  time  were ;  and  having  fled  early,  while 
it  was  easy  to  secure  their  effects,  bad,  before 
their  coming  over,  remitted  considerable  sums  of 
money,  or,  as  I  remember,  a  considerable  value 
in  French  brandy,  paper,  and  other  goods ;  and 
these  selling  very  much  to  advantage  here,  my 
father  was  in  very  good  circumstances  at  his 
coming  over,  so  that  he  was  far  from  applying  to 
the  rest  of  our  nation  that  were  here  for  coun- 
tenance and  relief.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  his 
door  continually  thronged  with  miserable  objects 
of  the  poor  starving  creatures  who  at  that  time 
fled  hitJier  for  shelter  on  account  of  conscience 
or  something  else. 

I  have,  indeed,  heard  my  father  say,  that  he 
was  pestered  with  a  great  many  of  those  who,  for 
any  religion  they  had,  might  even  have  stayed 
where  they  were,  but  who  flocked  over  hither 
in  droves,  for  what  they  call,  in  English,  a  live- 
lihood ;  hearing  with  what  open  arms  the  re- 
fugees  were  received  in  England,  and  how  they 
fell  readily  into  busuiess,  bemg,  by  the  charitable 
assistance  of  the  people  of  London,  encouraged 
to  work  in  their  manufactories  in  Spittal-fieTds, 
Canterbury,  and  other  places;  and  that  they 
had  a  much  better  price  for  their  work  than  in 
France  and  the  like. 

My  father,  I  say,  told  me  that  he  was  more 
pestered  with  the  clamours  of  these  people  than 
of  those  who  were  truly  refugees,  and  fled  in 
distress  merely  for  conscience. 

I  was  about  ten  years  old  When  I  was  brought 
over  hither,  where,  as  I  have  said,  my  father 
lived  in  very  good  circumstances,  and  died  in  about 
eleven  years  more ;  in  which  time  as  I  had  ac- 
complished myself  for  the  sociable  part  of  the 
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world,  so  I  had  acquainted  myself  with  some  of 
our  EngUsh  neighbours,  as  is  the  custom  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  as,  while  I  was  young,  I  had  picked 
up  three  or  four  play-fellows  and  companions, 
suitable  to  my  years ;  so,  as  we  grew  bigger,  we 
learnt  to  call  one  another  intimates  and  fi-iends ; 
and  this  forwarded  very  much  the  finishing  me 
for  ooQversatioa  and  the  world. 

I  went  to  English  schools,  and  being  young, 
I  learnt  the  English  tongue  perfectly  well,  with 
all  the  customs  of  the  English  young  women ;  so 
that  I  retained  nothing  of  the  French  but  the 
speech ;  nor  did  I  so  much  as  keep  any  remains 
of  the  French  language  tagged  to  my  way  of 
speaking,  as  most  Ibrelgners  do,  but  spoke  what 
we  call  natorel  Engllab,  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
here. 

Bdog  to  five  my  own  character,  I  must  be 
excused  to  give  it  as  impartially  as  possible,  and 
as  if  I  was  speaking  of  another  body  ;  and  the 
sequel  wOl  lead  you  to  judge  whether  I  flatter 
myself  or  no. 

I  was  (speaking  of  myself  at  about  14  years  of 
age)  tall  and  very  well  made;  sharp  as  a  hawk 
in  matters  of  common  knowledge  ;  quick  and 
smart  in  discourse ;  apt  to  be  satirical ;  AiU  of 
repartee,  and  a  little  too  forward  in  conversation ; 
or,  as  we  call  it  m  English,  bold  though  perfectly 
modest  in  my  behaviour.  Being  French  bom,  I 
danced,  as  some  say,  naturally,  loved  it  extremely, 
and  sung  well  also,  and  so  well  that,  as  you  will 
hear,  it  was  afterwards  some  advantage  to  me. 
With  all  these  things,  I  wanted  neither  wit, 
beauty,  nor  money.  In  this  manner  I  set  out 
into  the  world,  having  all  the  advantages  that 
any  young  woman  can  desire  to  recommend  me 
to  others,  and  form  a  prospect  of  happy  living  to 
myselt 

At  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  my  father  gave 
me,  as  he  called  it  in  French,  25,000  livres,  that 
is  to  say,  two  thousand  pounds  portion,  and 
married  me  to  an  eminent  brewer  in  the  city. 
Pardon  me  if  I  conceal  his  name,  for  though  be 
was  the  fountain  of  my  ruin,  I  cannot  take  so 
severe  a  revenge  upon  him. 

With  this  thing  called  a  husband  I  lived  eight 
years  in  good  fashion,  and  for  some  part  of  the 
time  kept  a  coach,  that  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  mock 
coach ;  for  all  the  week  the  horses  were  kept  at 
work  in  the  dray-carts,  but  on  the  Sunday  I  had 
the  privilege  to  go  abroad  in  my  chariot,  either 
to  church  or  otbcrways,  ns  my  husband  and  I 
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could  agree  about  it,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
very  often ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 

Before  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  married 
part  of  my  life,  you  must  allow  me  to  give  as 
impartial  an  account  of  my  husband  as  I  have 
done  of  myself.  He  was  a  jolly,  handsome  fellow 
as  any  woman  need  wish  for  a  compankm ;  tall 
and  well  made ;  rather  a  little  too  large,  but  not 
so  as  to  be  ungenteel ;  he  danced  well,  which  1 
think  was  the  first  thing  that  brought  us  to- 
gether. He  had  an  old  ftitiier  who  managed  the  | 
business  carefully,  so  that  he  had  little  of  that 
part  lay  on  him,  but  now  and  then  to  appear  and 
show  himself ;  and  he  took  the  advantage  of  it, 
for  he  troubled  himself  very  little  about  it,  but 
went  abroad,  kept  company,  hunted  much,  and 
loved  it  exceedingly. 

After  I  have  told  yoa  that  he  was  a  handsoma 
man  and  a  good  sportsman,  Ihave  indeed  saidaU ; 
and  unhi4>py  was  I,  like  other  young  people  of  our 
sex,  1  chose  him  for  being  a  handsooie  joUy  fal- 
low as  I  have  said;  far  he  was  otberwlia  a 
weak,  empty-beaded,  untaught  creature,  aa  any 
woman  could  ever  desire  to  be  coupled  with. 
And  here  I  must  take  the  liberty,  whatever  I  have 
to  reproach  myself  with  in  my  after  coBduct,  to 
turn  to  my  fellow-creatures,  the  young  ladiea  of 
this  country,  and  speak  to  them  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, if  you  have  any  regard  to  your  ftiture 
happiness — any  view  of  Uving  oomfoitebly  with  a 
husband — any  hope  of  preserving  your  rortunes, 
or  restoring  them  aitBr  any  disaster*  never, 
ladies,  marry  a  fool;  any  husband  rather  than  a 
fool ;  with  some  other  husbands  you  may  be  an* 
happy,  but  with  a  fbd  yon  w3l  be  mliaraUe. 
Witn  another  husband  you  nay,  I  say,  be  m* 
happy,  but  with  a  fool  yon  most ;  nay,  if  he 
would,  he  cannot  make  you  easy ;  everythfaig  be 
does  is  so  awkward,  everything  he  says  is  lo 
empty,  a  woman  of  any  sense  cnaoi  but  be  sur- 
feited and  sick  of  him  twenty  times  a  day.  Mliat 
is  more  shocking  than  for  a  woman  to  bring  a 
handsome,  comely  fellow  of  a  husband  in  eon* 
pany,  and  then  be  obliged  to  Unsh  for  hiaa  every 
time  she  hears  him  sf^ak  ?  To  bear  other  gen- 
tlemen talk  sense,  and  be  able  to  any  nothng? 
And  so  look  like  a  fool,  or  which  is  wane,  bear 
him  talk  nonsense,  andbelangfiedatferafool? 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  so  many  torts  of 
fools,  sudi  an  faifinite  variety  of  fools,  and  so 
hard  it  is  to  know  the  worst  of  the  Und,  that  i 
am  obUged  to  say,  no  fool,  ladies,  at  all,  no  kind 
of  fool,  whether  a  mad  fool  or  a  sober  fool,  a  wise 
fool  or  a  silly  fool ;  take  anything  but  a  fool,  nay, 
be  anything,  be  even  an  old  maid,  the  worst  of 
nature's  eurset,  rather  than  take  up  with  a  fool. 

But  to  leave  this  awhile,  for  I  shaB  have  ocea- 
sion  to  speak  of  it  again ;  my  case  was  particu- 
larly hard,  for  I  bad  a  variety  of  focHah  tilings 
complicated  in  tiiis  unhappy  natch. 

First,  and  which  I  confess  is  very  insufferable, 
he  was  a  conceited  fool,  taut  opndaire^  everything 
he  said  was  right,  was  best,  and  was  to  the  pur- 
pose, whoever  was  in  company,  and  whatever 
was  advanced  by  others,  though  with  the  greatest 
modesty  imaginable ;  and  yet  when  he  came  to 
defend  what  he  had  said  by  argument  and  rea* 
son,  he  would  do  it  so  weakly,  so  emptily,  and 
so  nothmg  to  the  purpose,  that  it  was  enough  to 


make  anybody  that  beard  him  sick  and  ashamed 
of  him. 

Secondly,  he  was  positive  and  obsthiate,  and 
the  most  positive  in  the  most  simple  and  ineon- 
sistent  things,  such  as  were  intolmble  to  bear. 

These  two  articles,  if  there  bad  been  no  mora, 
goaltfled  him  to  be  a  most  unbearable  creature 
for  ahusband;  and  so  it  mav  be  supposed,  at 
first  sight,  what  a  kfaid  of  life  I  led  with  Imn. 
However,  I  did  as  weU  as  I  could,  and  bdd  my 
tongue,  which  waa  the  only  victory  Ij5*™«' 
over  him ;  for  when  he  would  talk  after  his 
own  empty  rattling  way  with  me,  and  I  would 
not  answer,  or  enter  into  discourse  with  him  on 
the  point  he  was  upon,.he  would  rise  up  m  J^ 
greatest  passion  imaginable,  and  go  away,  wMch 
was  the  cheapest  way  I  had  to  be  delivered. 

I  could  enlarge  here  much  upon  the  method 
I  took  to  make  my  life  passable  and  easy  wi^  the 
most  incorrigible  temper  in  the  world :  but  tt  b 
too  long,  and  the  articles  too  trifling:  I  sbaO 
mention  some  of  them  as  the  eircumstanoei  1  am 
to  relate  shaH  necessarily  bring  them  in. 

After  I  had  been  married  about  four  years,  my 
own  fother  died,  my  mother  having  been  dead 
before.  He  liked  mv  match  so  ill,  and  saw  ao  little 
room  to  be  satisfiea  with  the  c<mduct  of  my  bus- 
band,  that  though  he  left  me  5,000  fivres,  and 
more,  at  his  deatli,  yet  he  left  it  In  the  hands  of 
my  elder  brother,  who,  running  on  too  rashly  in 
his  adventures  aa  a  merchant,  niled,  and  lost  ncA 
only  what  he  bad,  but  what  be  had  for  me  too, 
as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

thus  I  lost  the  last  gift  of  my  ihtber's  bounty 
by  bavhig  |l  husband  not  fit  to  be  tnialed  with 
it :  there  is  one  of  the  beneliU  of  marrying  a 
fool. 

Within  two  vears  after  my  own  flhtber's  death 
my  husband's  father  also  died,  and,  aa  I  thought, 
left  him  a  conaderable  addition  to  his  estate,  the 
whole  trade  of  the  brewhonse^  wliicb  was  a  very 
good  one,  being  now  bis  own. 

But  this  addition  to  bis  stock  was  Mi  ruin,  for 
he  had  no  genius  for  bis  buriness ;  be  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  accounts ;  be  bustled  a  little 
about,  indeed,  at  first,  and  put  on  a  ihce  of  bosU 
ness,  but  he  soon  grew  sbu« ;  it  was  below  bim 
to  inspect  his  books,  he  committed  all  that  to  bis 
clerks  and  book-keepers;  and  while  he  found 
money  in  cash  to  pay  his  aialt-man  and  the  ex- 
cise, and  put  some  in  bis  pocket,  be  was  perfeetty 
easy  and  indolent,  let  the  main  diance  go  liow  it 
would. 

I  foresaw  the  consequence  of  tUs,  and  at- 
tempted several  times  to  persuade  bim  to  apply 
Mmself  to  his  business ;  I  put  him  In  mind  How 
his  customers  complained  of  the  neglect  of  bis 
servants  on  one  hand,  and  bow  abundance  broke 
hi  his  debt,  on  the  other  band,  for  want  of  the 
cleirik's  care  to  secure  bim,  and  the  like ;  but  be 
thrust  me  by,  either  with  hard  words  or  firandn- 
lently,  with  representmg  the  cases  otherwise  than 
they  were. 

However,  to  cut  short  a  dull  stoiy,  wUeb 
ought  not  to  be  long,  he  began  to  find  ns  trade 
sink,  bis  stock  declined,  and  that,  in  Aert,  he 
could  not  carry  on  his  bushiess,  and  once  or  twiaa 
his  brewing  utensils  were  extented  for  the  egMiia; 
and  the  last  Ume  be  waa  put  to  great  extreniCks 
to  dear  tbem. 
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This  alarmed  tiim,  and  he  resoWed  to  lay.  down 
his  trade ;  whieh.  Indeed,  I  was  not  sorry  for ; 
foreceeing  that  if  he  did  not  lay  it  down  in  tfane, 
he  woold  be  forced  to  doit  in  another  way,  namely, 
as  a  bankrupt.  Also  I  was  willing  he  should 
draw  out  while  he  had  something  left,  lest  T  should 
come  to  be  stripped  at  home,  and  be  turned  out 
of  doors  with  my  children ;  for  I  had  now  five 
children  by  him,  the  only  work  (perhaps)  that 
fi>oIs  are  good  for. 

-  1  thought  myself  happy  when  he  got  another 
man  to  take  his  brewhouse  clear  off  his  haods ; 
for  paying  down  a  laige  sum  of  money,  my  hus. 
band  found  iiimsclf  a  clear  man,  all  his  debts  paid, 
and  with  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds 
in  his  pocket ;  and  being  now  obliged  to  remove 

from  ine  brewhouse,  we  took  a  house  at , 

a  village  about  two  miles  out  of  town ;  and  hnppy 
I  thought  myself,  all  things  considered,  that  I  was 
got  off  clear,  upon  so  good  terms ;  and  had  my 
h:indsome  fellow  had  but  one  cap  full  of  wit,  I 
had  been  still  well  enough. 

I  proposed  to  him  either  to  buy  some  plftce 
with  the  money,  or  with  part  of  it,  and  offered 
to  join  my  part  to  it,  which  was  then  in  being, 
and  miffht  have  been  secured  ;  so  we  might  have 
lived  tolerably,  at  least,  during  his  life.  But  as 
it  is  the  part  of  a  fool  to  be  void  of  counsel,  so  he 
negiected  it,  lived  on  as  he  did  before,  kept  his 
horses  and  men,  rode  every  day  out  to  the  forest 
a  hnnttog,  and  nothing  was  done  all  this  while ; 
but  the  money  decreased  apace,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  my  ruin  hastening  on,  without  any  possible 
way  to  prevent  it, 

I  was  not  wanting  with  all  that  persuasions 
and  entreaties  could  perform,  but  it  was  all  fruit- 
less ;  representing  to  him  how  fast  our  money 
wasted,  and  what  would  be  our  condition  when 
it  was  gone,  made  no  impression  on  him ;  but  like 
one  stupid,  he  went  on,  not  valuing  all  that  tears 
and  lamentations  could  be  supposed  to  do ;  nor 
did  he  abate  bis  figure  or  equipage,  his  horses  or 
servants,  even  to  the  last,  till  he  had  not  a  hun- 
dred pounds  left  in  the  whole  world. 

It  was  not  above  three  years  that  all  the  ready 
money  was  thus  spending  off;  yet  he  spent  it,  as 
I  may  say,  foolishly  too,  for  he  kept  no  valuable 
company  neither,  but  generally  with  huntsmen 
and  horse-coursers,  and  men  meaner  than  bim- 
sdl^  which  is  anther  consequence  of  a  man's 
being  a  fool ;  such  can  never  take  delight  fai  men 
more  wise  and  capable  than  themselves,  and  that 
makes  them  converse  with  scoundrels,  drink  | 
belch  with  porters,  and  keep  company  always 
below  themselves. 

This  was  my  wretched  condition,  when  one 
moniing  my  husband  told  me  he  was  sensible  he 
should  come  to  a  miserable  condition,  and  he 
would  go  and  seek  his  fortune  somewhere  or 
other.  He  had  said  something  to  that  purpose 
several  times  before  that,  upon  my  pressing  him 
to  consider  his  circumstances,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  fiunily,  before  it  should  be  too  late ; 
hut  as  I  found  he  had  no  meaning  in  anything  of 
that  kind,  as,  indeed,  he  had  not  much  in  any- 
thing  he  ever  said,  so  I  thought  they  were  but 
words  of  course  now.  When  he  said  he  would 
be  gone,  I  used  to  wish  secretly,  and  even  say  in 
my  thoughts,  1  wish  you  would,  for  if  yon  go  on 
thus,  you  win  starve  us  all. 


He  stayed,  however,  at  home  all  that  day,  and 
lay  at  home  that  night;  early  the  next  moming 
he  gets  out  of  bed,  goes  to  a  window  which  looked 
out  towards  the  stables,  and  sounds  his  French 
horn,  as  he  called  it,  which  was  his  usual  signal 
to  call  his  men  to  go  out  a  hunting. 

It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  so 
was  liffht  yet  at  five  o'clock,  and  it  was  about 
that  time  that  I  heard  him  and  his  two  men  go 
out  and  shut  the  yard  gates  after  them.  He  sud 
nothing  to  me  more  than  as  usual  when  be  used 
to  go  out  upon  his  sport ;  neither  did  I  rise,  or 
say  anythhig  to  him  that  was  material,  but  went 
to  sleep  agsdn  after  he  was  gone,  for  two  hours 
or  thereabouts. 

It  must  be  a  little  surprising  to  the  reader 
to  tell  hun  at  once,  that  after  this,  1  never  saw 
my  husband  more ;  but  to  go  fSairther,  I  not  only 
never  saw  him  more,  but  I  never  heard  from  him, 
or  of  him,  neither  of  any  or  either  of  his  two  ser- 
vants, or  of  the  horses,  either  what  became  of 
them,  where  or  which  way  they  went,  or  what 
they  did,  or  hitended  to  do,  no  more  than  if  the 
ground  had  opened  and  swallowed  them  all  up, 
and  nobody  had  known  it,  except  as  hereafter. 

I  was  not,  fbr  the  first  night  or  two,  at  all  sur- 
prised, no,  nor  very  much  the  first  week  or  two, 
believing  that  if  anything  evil  had  befallen  them, 
I  should  soon  enough  &ve  heard  of  that ;  and 
also  knowing,  that  as  he  had  two  servants 
and  three  horses  with  him,  it  would  be  the 
strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  anything  could 
befiil  them  all  but  that  I  must  some  time  or  other 
hear  of  them. 

But  you  win  easily  allow,  that  as  time  ran  on,  a 
week,  two  weeks,  a  month,  two  months, and  so  on, 
I  was  dreadfhny  frightened  at  last,  and  the  more 
when  I  looked  into  my  own  circumstances,  and 
considered  the  condition  in  which  I  was  left,  with 
five  children,  and  not  one  fiirthing  subsistence  for 
them,  other  than  about  seventy  pounds  in  money, 
and  what  few  things  of  value  i  had  about  me, 
which,  though  considerable  in  themselves,  were 
yet  nothing  to  feed  a  &mny,  and  for  a  length  of 
time  too. 

What  to  do  f  knew  not,  nor  to  whom  to  have 
recourse ;  to  keep  in  th^  bouse  where  I  was  1 
could  not,  the  rent  being  too  great ;  and  to  leave 
It  without  his  order,  if  my  homnd  should  retani« 
I  could  not  think  of  that  neither ;  so  that  I  con- 
tinued extremely  perplexed,  melancholy,  and 
discouraged,  to  the  last  degree. 

I  remained  in  this  dejected  eonditioo  near  a 
twelvemonth.  My  husband  had  two  sisters,  who 
were  married,  and  Uved  very  well,  and  soma 
other  near  relations  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  hoped 
would  do  somethmg  for  me;  and  I  frequentiy 
sent  to  these,  to  know  H  ^ey  could  give  me  any 
account  of  my  vagrant  creature ;  but  they  an 
declared  to  me  in  answer,  that  they  knew  nothing 
I  about  him ;  and  after  frequent  sending,  began  to 
I  thhik  me  troublesome,  and  to  let  me  snow  they 
thought  so  too,  by  their  treating  my  nudd  with 
very  alight  and  unhandsome  returns  to  her  li^ 
quiries. 

This  grated  bard,  and  added  to  my  afflictioD. 

but  I  had  no  recourse  but  to  my  tears,  for  I  had 

not  a  friend  of  my  own  left  me  in  the  world.     I 

should  have  observed,  that  it  was  about  half  a 

I  year  before  this  elopement  of  my  husband,  tiuit 
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the  diiaster  I  menlioiied  above  befel  my  brother, 
who  broke,  and  that  in  such  bad  circumstances, 
that  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear,  not  only  that 
he  was  in  prison,  but  that  there  would  be  little 
or  nothing  to  be  had  by  way  of  composition. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone :  this  was  the 
forerunner  of  my  husband's  flight;  and  os  my 
expectations  were  cut  off  on  that  side,  my  hus- 
l>and  gone,   and  my  family  of  cbfldren  on  my 
hands,  and  nothing  to  subsist  them,  my  condition 
was  the  most  deplorable  that  words  can  express. 
I  had  some  plate  and  some  jewels,  as  might  be 
supposed,  my  fortune  and  former  circumstances 
considered;   and  my  husband,  who  had  never 
stayed  to  be  distressed,  had  not  been  put  to  the 
necessity  of  rifliog  me,  as  husbands  usuafly  do  in 
such  cases.     But,  as  I  had  seen  an  end  of  all  the 
ready  money  during  the  long  time  I  had  lived  in 
a  state  of  expectation  for  my  husband,  so  I  began 
to  make  away  one  thing  after  another,  till  those 
few  things  of  value  which  I  had  began  to  lessen 
apace,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  misery  and  the  ut- 
most distress  before  me,  even  to  have  my  children 
starve  before  my  face.     I  leave  any  one  that  is  a 
mother  of  children,  and  has  lived  in  plenty  and 
good  fashion,  to  consider  and  reflect  what  must 
be  my  condition.    As  to  my  husband,  I  had  now 
no  hope  or  expectation  of  seeing  him  any  more ; 
and  indeed,  if  I  had,  he  was  the  man,  of  all  the 
men  in  the  world,  the  least  able  to  help  me,  or  to 
have  turned  his  hand  to  the  gaining  one  shilling 
towards  lessening  our  distress :   he  neither  had 
the  capacity  nor  the  inclination ;  he  could  have 
been  no  clerk,  for  he  scarce  wrote  a  legible  hand; 
he  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  write  sense,  that 
he  could  not  make  sense  of  what  others  wrote ; 
he  was  so  fitr  from  understanding  good  English 
that  he  couM  not  spell  srood  English ;  to  be  out 
of  all  busfaiess  was  his  delight,  and  he  would  stand 
leaning  against  a  post  for  half  an  hour  together, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  with  all  the  tranquillity 
in  the  world,  smoking,  like  Dryden*s  countryman, 
who  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought, 
and  this  even  when  his  family  was,  as  it  were, 
starving,  that  little  he  had  wasting,  and  that  we 
were  all  bleeding  to  death ;  he  not  knowing,  and 
as  little  considering,  where  to  get  another  shilling 
when  the  last  was  spent. 

This  being  his  temper  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  I  confess  I  did  not  see  so  much  loss  in 
his  parting  with  me  as  at  Brst  I  thought  I  did, 
though  it  was  hard  and  cruel  to  the  last  degree 
in  him  not  giving  me  the  least  notice  of  his  de- 
sign, and  indeed  that  which  I  was  most  astonished 
at  was,  that  seeing  he  must  certainly  have  in- 
tended this  excursion  some  few  moments  at  least 
before  he  put  it  in  practice,  yet  he  did  not  come 
and  take  what  little  stock  of  money  we  had  left, 
or  at  least  a  share  of  it,  to  bear  his  expenses  for 
a  little  while,  but  he  did  not ;  and  I  am  morally 
certain  he  had  not  five  guineas  with  him  in  the 
world  when  he  went  away.  All  that  I  could 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  about  him  was,  that 
he  left  his  hunting  horn,  which  he  called  the 
French  horn,  in  the  stable,  and  his  hunting 
saddle,  went  away  in  a  handsome  furniture,  as 
thev  call  it,  which  he  used  sometimes  to  travel 
with,  having  an  embroidered  housing,  a  case  of 
pistols,  and  other  things  belonging  to  them ;  and 
of  his  servants  had  another  saddle  with  pistols. 


though  plain,  and  the  other  a  long  gun,  ao  that 
they  did  not  go  out  as  sportsmen,  b«it  rather  as 
travellers ;  what  part  of  the  world  they  went  to 
I  never  heard  for  many  years. 

As  I  have  said,  I  sent  to  his  relations,  but  they 
sent  me  short  and  surly  answers ;  nor  did  any  one 
of  them  offer  .to  come  to  see  me,  or  to  see  the  chil- 
dren, or  so  much  as  to  inquire  after  them,  weJl 
perceiving  that  I  was  in  a  condition  that  was 
likely  to  be  soon  troublesome  to  them ;  but  it 
was  no  time  now  to  dally  with  them,  or  with  the 
world ;  I  left  off  sending  to  them,  and  went  my- 
self  among  them,  laid  my  circumstances  open  to 
them,  told  them  my  whole  case,  and  the  condition 
I  was  reduced  to,  begged  they  would  advise  me 
what  course  to  take,  laid  myself  as  low  as  they 
could  desire,  and  entreated  them  to  consider  that, 
I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  help  myself,  and  that 
without  some  assistance  we  must  all  inevitably 
perish ;  I  told  them,  that  if  I  had  but  one  chUd, 
or  two  children,  I  would  have  done  my  endeavour 
to  have  worked  for  them  with  my^  needle,  and 
should  only  have  come  to  them  to  b^  them  to 
help  me  to  some  work,  that  I  might  get  our  bread 
by  my  labour ;  but  to  think  of  one  sfaigle  woman, 
not  bred  to  work,  and  at  a  loss  where  to  get  em- 
ployment,  to  get  the  bread  of  five  children,  that 
was  not  possible,  some  of  my  children  be^  too 
young  too,  and  none  of  them  big  enough  to  help 
one  another. 

It  was  all  one ;  I  received  not  one  fiirthlng  of 
assistance  from  anybody,  was  hardly  asked  to  sit 
down  at  the  two  sisters*  houses,  nor  offered  to  eat 
or  drink  at  two  more  near  relations.  The  fifth, 
an  ancient  gentlewoman,  aunt-in-law  to  my  hus- 
band, a  widow,  and  the  least  able  also  of  any 
of  the  rest,  did,  indeed,  ask  me  to  sit  down,  gave 
me  a  dinner,  and  refreshed  me  with  a  kinder 
treatment  than  any  of  the  rest,  but  ad^d  the 
melancholy  part,  viz.  that  she  would  have  helped 
me,  but  that,  indeed,  she  was  not  able,  which, 
however,  I  was  satisfied  was  very  true. 

Here  I  relieved  myself  with  the  constant  assist- 
ant of  the  af&icted,  I  mean  tears,  for,  rdating 
to  her  how  I  was  received  by  the  other  of  my 
husband's  relations,  it  made  me  burst  into  tears. 


and  I  cried  vehemently  for  a  great  whfle  together, 
till  I  made  tl 
several  times. 


lently 
good 


—    ^  —       -   -^ w 

old  gentlewoman  cry  too 


However,  I  came  home  fWmi  them  all  without 
any  relief,  and  went  on  at  home  tUl  I  was  re- 
duced to  such  inexpressible  distress  that  Is  not  to 
be  described.  I  had  been  several  times  after  this 
at  the  old  aunt's,  for  I  prevailed  with  her  to 
promise  me  to  go  and  talk  with  the  other  rcla- 
tions,  at  lei^t,  that,  if  possible,  she  could  bring 
some  of  them  to  take  off  the  children,  or  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  their  maintenance; 
and,  to  do  her  Justice,  she  did  use  her  endeavour 
with  them,  but  all  was  to  no  purpose,  they  would 
do  nothing,  at  least  that  way.  I  think,  with 
much  entreaty,  she  obtained,  by  a  kind  of  col- 
lection  among  them  all,  about  eleven  or  twelve 
shillings  in  money,  which,  ^ough  it  was  a  present 
comfort,  was  yet  not  to  be  named  as  capable  to 
deliver  mc  from  any  part  of  the  load  that  lay 
upon  me. 

Tliere  was  a  poor  woman  that  had  been  a  kind 
of  a  dependent  upon  our  family,  and  whom  I  had 
often,  among  the  rest  of  the  relations,  been  very 
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kind  to ;  my  maid  put  it  into  my  head  one  morn- 
ing to  send  to  this  poor  woman,  and  to  sec 
whether,  she  might  not  be  able  to  help  in  this 
dreadful  case. 

I  must  remember  it  here,  to  the  praise  of  this 
poor  girl,  my  maid,  that  though  I  was  not  able  to 
give  her  any  wages,  and  had  told  her  so,  nay,  I 
was  not  able  to  give  her  the  wages  that  I  was  in 
arrears  to  her,  yet  she  would  not  leave  me ;  nay, 
and  as  long  as  she  had  any  money,  when  I  had 
none,  she  would  help  roe  out  of  her  own,  for 
which*  though  I  acknowledged  her  kindness  and 
fidelity,  yet  it  was  but  a  bad  coin  that  she  was 
paid  in  at  last,  as  wfll  appear  in  its  place. 

Amy  (for  that  was  her  name)  put  it  in<o  my 
thoughts  to  send  for  this  poor  woman  to  come  to 
roe^  for  1  was  now  in  great  distress,  and  I  re- 
solved to  do  so ;  but  just  the  very  morning  that 
I  intended  it,  the  old  aunt,  with  the  poor  woman 
in  her  company,  came  to  see  me  ;  the  good  old 
gentlewoman  was,  it  seems,  heartily  concerned 
for  me,  and  had  been  talking  again  among  those 
people,  to  see  what  she  could  do  for  me,  but  to 
very  little  purpose. 

You  ?hall  judge  a  little  of  my  present  distress 
by  the  posture  she  found  me  in :  I  had  iive  little 
children,  the  eldest  was  under  ten  years  old,  and 
J  had  not  one  shilling  in  the  house  to  buy  them 
victuals,  but  had  sent  Amy  out  with  a  silver 
spoon  to  sell  it,  and  bring  home  something  from 
the  butcher's ;  and  I  was  in  a  parlour,  sitting  on 
the  ground,  with  a  great  heap  of  old  rags,  Ihien, 
and  other  things  about  me,  looking  them  over, 
to  see  if  I  had  anything  among  them  that  would 
sen  or  pawn  for  a  little  money,  and  had  been 
crying  ready  to  burst  myself,  to  think  what  I 
should  do  next. 

At  this  juncture  they  knocked  at  the  door ;  I 
thought  it  had  been  Amy,  so  I  did  not  rise  up, 
but  one  of  the  children  opened  the  door,  and  they 
came  directly  into  the  room  where  I  was,  and 
where  they  found  me  in  that  posture,  and  crying 
vcliemently,  as  above.  I  was  surprised  at  their 
coming,  you  may  be  sure,  especially  seeing  the 
person  I  had  but  just  before  resolved  to  send  for; 
but  when  they  saw  me,  how  I  looked,  for  my 
eyes  were  swelled  with  crying,  and  what  a  condi- 
tion I  was  in  as  to  the  house,  and  the  heaps  of 
things  that  were  about  me,  and  especially  when 
I  told  them  what  I  was  doing,  and  on  what  oc« 
casion,  they  sat  down,  like  Job's  three  comforters, 
and  said  not  one  word  to  me  for  a  great  while, 
but  both  of  them  cried  as  &st  and  as  heartily 
as  I  did. 

The  truth  was,  there  was  no  need  of  much 
discourse  in  the  case,  the  thing  spoke  itself,  they 
saw  me  in  rags  and  dirt,  who  was  but  a  little 
before  riding  in  my  coach ;  thin,  and  looking  al- 
most like  one  starved,  who  was  before  £Eit  and 
beautiful.  The  house  that  was  before  handsomely 
furnished  with  pictures  and  ornaments,  cabinets, 
pierglasses,  and  every  thing  suitable,  was  now 
stripped  and  naked,  most  of  the  goods  having  j 
been  seized  by  the  landlord  for  rent,  or  sold  to 
buy  necessaries ;  in  a  word,  all  was  misery  and 
distress,  the  &ce  of  ruin  was  everywhere  to  be 
seen ;  we  had  eaten  up  almost  eveir  thing,  and 
little  remained,  unless,  like  one  of  the  pitiful 
women  of  Jerusalem,  I  should  eat  up  my  very 
children  themselves. 


After  these  two  good  creatures  had  sat,  as  I 
say,  in  silence  some  time,  and  had  then  looked 
about  them,  my  nudd  Amy  came  in,  and  brought 
with  her  a  small  breast  of  mutton  and  two  great 
bunches  of  turnips,  which  she  mtended  to  stew 
for  our  dinner.  As  for  me,  my  heart  was  so 
overwhelmed  at  seeing  these  two  friends,  for  such 
they  were,  though  poor,  and  at  their  seeing  me 
in  such  a  condition,  that  I  fell  into  another  violent 
fit  of  crying,  so  that  in  short  I  could  not  speak  to 
them  for  a  great  whOe  loiu^er. 

During  my  being  in  su^  an  agony,  they  went 
to  my  maid  Amy  at  another  put  of  the  same 
room,  and  talked  with  her.  Amy  told  them  all 
my  circumstances,  and  set  them  forth  in  snch 
moving  terms,  and  so  to  the  life,  that  I  could  not 
upon  any  terms  have  done  it  like  her  myseU;  and, 
in  a  word,  affected  them  both  with  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  old  aunt  came  to  me,  and 
though  hardly  able  to  speak  for  tears,  "  Look  ye, 
cousin,"  said  she,  "in  a  few  words,  things  must 
not  stand  thus,  some  course  must  be  taken,  and 
that  forthwith ;  prav  where  were  these  children 
bom  ?"  I  told  her  the  parish  where  we  lived  be- 
fore ;  that  four  of  them  were  bom  there,  and  one 
in  the  house  where  I  now  was,  where  the  land- 
lord,  after  having  seized  my  goods  for  the  rent 
past,  not  then  knowing  my  eircumstances,  had 
now  given  me  leave  to  live  for  a  whole  year  more 
without  any  rent,  being  moved  with  compassion, 
but  that  this  year  was  now  almost  expired. 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  they  came  to  this 
resolution,  that  the  children  should  be  aB  carri«l 
by  them  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  relations  men- 
tioned above,  and  be  set  down  there  by  the  maid 
Amy,  and  that  I,  the  mother,  should  remove  for 
some  days,  shut  up  the  doors,  and  be  gone ;  that 
the  people  should  be  told,  that  if  they  did  not 
think  fit  to  take  some  care  of  the  children,  they 
might  send  for  the  church-wardens,  if  they 
thought  that  better,  for  that  they  were  bom  in 
that  parish,  and  there  they  must  l>e  provided  for; 
as  for  the  other  child,  which  was  bora  in  the 

parish  of ,  that  was  already  taken  care  ctf 

by  the  parish  officers  there,  for  indeed  they  were 
so  sensible  of  the  distress  of  the  family,  that  they 
had  at  first  word  done  what  was  their  part  to  do. 

This  was  what  these  good  women  prt)po6ed, 
and  bade  me  leave  the  rest  to  them.  I  was  at 
first  sadly  afflicted  at  the  thou^ts  of  parting 
with  my  children,  and  especially  at  that  terrible 
thing,  their  being  taken  into  the  parish  keeping ; 
and  then  a  hundred  terrible  things  came  into  my 
thoughts,  viz.  of  parish  children  being  starved  at 
nurse ;  of  their  being  ruined,  let  grow  crooked, 
lamed,  and  the  like,  for  want  of  being  taken  care 
of,  and  this  sunk  my  very  heart  withm  me. 

But  the  misery  of  my  own  circumstances  har- 
dened my  heart  against  mv  own  flesh  and  blood ; 
and  when  I  considered  they  must  inevitably  be 
starved,  and  I  too,  if  I  continued  to  keep  them 
about  me,  I  began  to  be  reconciled  to  parting 
with  them  aU,  any  how,  and  anywhere,  that  1 
might  be  freed  from  the  dreadful  necessity  of  see- 
ing them  all  perish,  and  perishing  with  them  my- 
self; so  I  agreed  to  go  away  outof  the  house,  and 
leave  the  numagement  of  the  whole  matter  to  my 
maid  Amv  and  to  them,  and  accordingly  I  did 
so ;  and  the  same  afternoon  they  carried  them  all 
away  to  one  of  their  aunts. 


iaU. 


ROXANAt  OR, 


•  Amf,  a  resolute  girl,  knocked  at  the  door,  with 
the  children  all  witn  her,  and  bade  the  eldest,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  open,  run  in,  and  the  rest 
after  her.  She  set  them  all  down  at  the  door 
before  she  knocked,  and  when  she  knocked,  she 
stayed  till  a  maid  servant  came  to  the  door; 
**  Sweetheart,"  said  she,  "  pray  go  in  and  tell  your 
mistress  here  are  her  little  cousins  come  to  see 

her  from ,"  naming  the  town  where  we  lived, 

at  which  the  maid  offered  to  go  back.  **  Here, 
chfld,"  said  Amy,  *'  take  one  of  them  in  your 
hand,  and  Til  bring  the  rest  ;**  so  she  gives  her 
the  least,  and  the  wench  goes  in  mighty  innocent- 
Iv,  with  the  little  one  in  her  han4  upon  which 
Amy  turns  the  rest  in  after  her,  shuts  the  door 
softly,  and  marches  off  as  £Eist  as  she  could. 

Just  in  the  interval  of  this,  and  even  while  the 
maid  and  her  mistress  were  quarrelling^or  the 
mistress  raved  and  scolded  at  ner  like  a  mad  wo- 
man, and  had  ordered  her  to  go  and  stop  the 
maid  Amy,  and  turn  all  the  children  out  or  the 
doors  again ;  but  she  had  been  at  the  door,  and 
Amy  was  gone,  and  the  wench  was  out  of  her 
wits,  and  the  mistress  too.— I  say  just  at  this 
juncture  came  the  poor  old  woman,  not  the  aunt, 
but  the  other  of  the  two  that  had  been  with  me, 
and  knocks  at  the  door ;  the  aunt  did  not  go, 
because  she  had  pietended  to  advocate  for  me, 
and  they  would  have  suspected  her  of  some  con- 
trivance ;  but  as  for  the  other  woman,  they  did 
not  so  much  as  know  that  she  had  kept  up  any 
correspondence  with  me. 

Amy  and  she  bad  concerted  this  between  them» 
and  it  was  well  enough  contrived  that  they  did 
so.  When  she  came  into  the  house,  the  mistress 
was  fuming  and  raging  like  one  distracted,  and 
callioff  the  maid  all  the  foolish  jades  and  sluts 
that  sne  could  think  of,  and  that  she  would  take 
the  children  and  turn  them  all  out  into  the  streets. 
The  good  poor  woman,  seeing  her  in  such  a  passion, 
turned  about  if  she  would  be  gone  again,  and  said, 
**  Madam,  111  come  again  another  time,  I  see  you 

arc  engaged."     No,  no,  Mrs ,*'  says  the 

mistress,  **  I  am  not  much  engaged,  sit  down ; 
this  senseless  creature  here  has  brought  in  my 
fool  of  a  brother's  whole  house  of  children  upon 
me,  and  tells  me,  that  a  wench  brought  them  to 
Ihe  door,  and  thrust  them  in,  and  bade  her  carry 
them  to  me ;  but  it  shall  be  no  disturbance  to 
me,  for  I  have  ordered  them  to  be  set  in  the 
street  without  the  door,  and  so  let  the  church- 
wardens take  care  of  them,  or  else  make  this  dull 

jade  carry  them  back  to again,  and  let  her 

that  brought  them  into  the  world  look  after  them 
if  she  will ;  what  does  she  send  her  brats  to 
me  for?" 

*'  The  last  indeed  had  been  the  best  of  the 
two,"  says  the  poor  woman,  **  if  it  had  been  to 
be  done,  and  that  brings  me  to  tell  you  my 
errand,  and  the  occasion  of  my  coming,  for  I  came 
on  purpose  about  this  very  business,  and  to  have 

Crevented  this  being  put  upon  you,  if  I  could, 
ut  I  see  I  am  come  too  late." 
*'  How  do  you  mean  too  late?"  says  the  mistress; 
**  what  1  have  you  been  concerned  in  this  affair 
th6n?  wbatl  have  you  helped  to  bring  this 
(kmily  4ur  upon  as?"-~**  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  such  a  thing  of  me,  madam,"  says  the  poor 
woman.  '*  but  I  went  this  morning  to  — —  to  see 
ny  old  mistress  and  benefoctor,  for  she  had  been 


very  kind  to  me,  and  when  I  came  to  the  door,  I 
found  all  fast  lodged  and  bolted,  and  the  house 
looking  as  if  nobodv  was  at  home. 

"  I  knocked  at  the  door,  but  nobody  came,  till 
at  last  some  of  the  nei^hbour*s  servants  called  to 
me,  and  said,  '  There  is  nobody  lives  there,  mis- 
tress ;  what  do  you  knock  for?*  I  seemed  sur- 
prised at  that,  *  What !  nobody  live  there ! '  safd  I ; 

what  do  ye  mean  ?  does  not  Mrs live  there  7 

The  answer  was,  *  No,  she  is  gone  ;*  at  which  t 
parleyed  with  one  of  them,  and  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter.  *  Matter  V  says  she,  *  why,  it  is 
matter  enough ;  the  poor  gentlewoman  has  lived 
there  all  alone,  and  without  anythine  to  subsist 
her  a  long  time,  and  this  morning  the  landlord 
turned  her  out  of  doors.* 

"  *  Out  of  doors  r  says  I ;  *  what !  with  all  her 
children  ?  poor  lambs,  what  is  become  of  them  ?' 
'  Why,  truly,  nothing  worse,*  said  they,  '  can 
come  to  them  than  staying  here,  for  they  were 
almost  starved  with  hunger ;  so  the  neighbours, 
seeing  the  poor  lady  in  such  distress,  for  Ste  stood 
crying  and  wringing  her  hands  over  her  children 
like  one  distracted,  sent  for  the  churchwardens 
to  take  care  of  the  children ;  and  they,  when  they 
came,  took  the  youngest,  which  was  bom  in  this 
parish,  and  have  got  it  a  very  good  nurse,  and 
taken  care  of  it ;  but  as  for  the  other  four,  they 
had  them  sent  away  to  some  of  their  Iktb^t 
relations,  who  were  very  substantial  people,  and 
who,  besides  that,  lived  in  the  parish  where  they 
were  bom.* 

"  I  was  not  so  suprised  at  this  as  not  presently 
to  foresee  that  this  trouble  would  be  brought 

upon  you,  or  upon  Mr ;  so  I  came  inun^ 

diately  to  bring  you  word  of  it,  that  you  might 
be  prepared  for  it,  and  might  not  be  surprbed,  but 
I  see  they  have  been  too  nimble  for  me,  so  that 
I  know  not  what  to  advise.  ITie  poor  woman, 
it  seems,  is  turned  out  of  doors  into  the  street ; 
and  another  of  the  neighbours  there  told  me, 
that  when  they  took  her  children  firom  her,  she 
swooned  away,  and  when  they  recovered  her  out 
of  that,  she  ran  distracted,  and  is  put  into  a 
mad-house  by  the  parish,  for  there  is  nobody  else 
to  take  care  of  her." 

This  was  all  acted  to  the  life  by  this  good, 
kind,  poor  creature ;  for  though  her  design  was 
perfectly  good  and  charitable,  yet  there  was  not 
one  wokI  of  it  tme  in  fact :  for  I  was  not  turned 
out  of  doors  by  my  landlord,  nor  gone  distracted. 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  at  parting  with  my  poor 
children  I  fainted,  and  was  like  one  mad  when  I 
came  to  myself  and  found  they  were  gone ;  hot 
I  remained  in  the  house  a  good  whfle  after  tiiat, 
as  you  shall  hear. 

while  the  poor  woman  was  telling  this  (fisnuil 
story,  in  came  the  gentlewoman's  husband,  and 
though  her  heart  was  hardened  against  aH  pity, 
who  was  really  and  nearly  related  to  the  chil- 
dren, for  thev  were  the  children  of  her  otm 
brother,  yet  the  good  man  was  quite  softened 
with  the  dismal  relation  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  fomily ;  and  when  the  poor  woman  bad  done, 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "  This  is  a  dismal  case,  mv 
dear,  indeed,  and  something  must  be  done.**  fm 
wife  fell  a-raving  at  him:  ^ What,"  says  she, 
*'  do  you  want  to  have  four  children  to  keep  ? 
Have  we  not  children  of  onr  own  ?  Would  you 
have  these  brats  come  and  eat  up  my  children's 


THE  FORTUNATE  MISTRESS. 


bnad  ?  No,  no,  let  tbem  go  to  the  parish,  and 
let  thea  t«ke  care  of  them;  TU  take  oare  of  my 
own.** 

**  Come,  oorae,  my  dear,**  aays  the  hualMod, 
"  charity  is  a  duty  to  the  poor,  and  *  he  that  aives 
to  tlie  poor  lends  to  the  Lords'  let  us  lend  our 
heavenly  Father  a  little  of  our  children's  hread, 
as  you  call  it ;  H  will  be  a  store  well  laid  op  for 
thCTB,  and  will  be  the  best  security  that  our 
children  shall  never  come  to  want  charity, 
or  be  turned  out  of  doors,  as  these  poor  innocent 
creatures  art."—*'  Don*t  tell  me  of  security/' 
says  the  wife,  "  *tis  a  sood  security  lor  our  chil- 
dren to  keep  what  we  have  together,  and  provide 
ibr  them,  and  then  *tls  time  enough  to  help  to 
keep  other  people's  obildreB.  Charity  begins  at 
hone.** 

«•  Wen,  my  dear,'*  says  he  again,  **  I  only  talk 
of  putting  out  a  Uttle  money  to  interest  Our 
Maker  is  a  good  borrower.  Never  fear  making 
a  bad  debt  thei«,  child  s  I*n  be  bound  for  it" 

*'  Dont  brater  me  wtth  your  charity,  and  your 
allegories,"  says  the  wife  angrily  s  **  I  teU  you  they 
are  my  relations,  not  yours,  and  thmr  shaH  not 
rooat  here ;  they  shall  go  to  the  parish." 

**  An  your  relations  are  my  relsitioDs  now,"  says 
the  good  aentleman  very  calmly,  **  and  I  wont 
see^  your  rwslions  in  distress,  and  not  pity  them, 
any  more  than  I  would  my  own  i  indeed,  my  dear, 
they  shant  go  to  the  parish.  I  assure  you,  none 
of  my  wifo**  relations  shall  come  to  the  parish,  if  I 
help  it" 

What  I  win  you  take  four  ehildrm  to  keep?" 
snys  the  wife. 

**  No,  no,  my  dear^"  says  he,  '*  there's  your 

sister ,  HI  go  and  talk  with  her ;  and  your 

nnde  ~^^^  tU  send  for  him  and  the  rest  Vn 
warrant  yon,  when  you  are  aQ  together  we  wiU 
find  ways  and  means  to  ke^  four  poor  little  ersor 
tores  mm  begpsry  and  starving,  or  else  it  would 
bo  very  hard ;  we  are  none  of  us  in  so  bad  dr- 
omnstanoes  but  we  are  able  to  spare  a  mite 
for  the  fotherlessL  Dont  shut  up  your  bowels  of 
compassion  against  your  own  fiesb  and  blood. 
Could  you  hS$r  those  poor  Innocent  ehildren  cry 
at  yoor  door  for  hunger,  and  give  them  no 
broad?" 

**  Prithee,  what  need  they  cry  at  our  door  ?" 
says  she ;  <*  tis  the  business  <tf  the  parish  to  pro- 
vide for  them ;  they  shan*t  cry  at  our  door.  If 
they  do^  111  give  theof  nothing."-***  Wont  you?** 
says  he ;  *"  but  I  wiU.  Remember  that  Scripture 
ia  cBrectly  against  us,  Prov.  zxl,  19y  *  Whoso 
stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  be  also 
shall  cry  himseli;  but  shaU  not  be  heard' " 

<*  Well,  we  ,"  says  she,  ^  you  mu&t  do  what  you 
wfll,  because  you  pretend  to  be  master  i  but  if  I 
had  my  wHI,  1  would  send  tbem  where  they  ought 
to  be  sent  I  would  send  them  from  whence 
they  came." 

Then  the  poor  woman  put  in,  and  said,  **  But, 
madam,  that  is  sending  them  to  starve,  indeed, 
Ibr  the  parish  has  no  obligatiott  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  so  they  wffl  lie  and  perish  in  the 
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**  Or  be  sent  back  again,"  says  the  husband, 
"to  our  paririi  in  a  cripple-cart  by  a  justice's' 
warrant,  and  so  expose  us  and  our  relations  to 
the  last  degree  among  our  neishbours,  and  among 
those  who  knew  the  good  M  gentleman  their 


grandfather,  who  lived  and  flourished  in  this 
parish  so  many  years,  and  was  to  well  beloved 
among  all  people  and  deserved  it  so  weU." 

**  1  dont  value  that  one  forthlng^  not  V  says 
the  wife ;  **  1^  keep  none  of  them." 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  says  her  husband,  **  but  I 
value  it,  for  I  wont  have  such  a  blot  lie  upon  the 
&mily,  and  upon  your  children ;  he  was  a  worthy, 
ancient,  and  good  man,  and  bis  name  is  respected 
among  all  his  neighbours ;  it  will  be  a  reproach 
to  you,  that  are  bis  daughter,  and  to  our  cmldren, 
who  are  his  grand-children,  that  we  should  let 
your  brother's  duldren  perish,  or  come  to  be  a 
chaive  to  the  public,  in  the  very  place  where  your 
family  once  flourished.  Come,  say  no  more :  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done." 

Upon  this  he  sent  and  gathered  oil  the  reia- 
tions  together  at  a  tavern  nard  by,  and  likewise 
sent  for  the  four  little  children,  that  they  m'ght 
see  them ;  and  they  all,  at  first  word,  agreed  to 
have  them  taken  care  of;  and,  because  bis  v,ifc 
waa  so  furious,  that  she  would  not  sufler  one  of 
them  to  be  kept  at  home,  they  agreed  to  keep 
them  all  togetner  for  awhile  -,  accordingly  they 
committed  tbem  to  the  poor  woman  that  hod 
managed  the  affair  for  them,  and  entered  into 
obligations  to  one  another  to  supply  the  needful 
sums  for  their  maintenance  s  and  not  to  have  one 
separated  from  the  rest  they  sent  for  the  youngest 
from  the  parish  where  it  was  taken  in,  and  had 
them  aU  brought  up  together. 

It  would  take  up  too  long  a  part  of  this  storv 
to  ffive  a  particular  account  with  what  a  charil 
taUe  tenoemess  this  good  person,  who  was  but 
an  undo-in-law  to  them,  managed  that  affair; 
how  carefol  he  was  of  them ;  went  constantly  to 
see  them,  and  to  see  that  they  were  well  provided 
for,  clothed,  put  to  tchool,  and  at  last  put  out  m 
the  world  for  thdr  advantage ;  but  tis  enough  to 
say  he  acted  more  like  a  fother  to  tbem  than  an 
uncle-in-law,  though  att  along  much  against  his 
wife's  consent  wm  was  of  a  disposition  not  so 
tender  and  compassionate  as  her  husband. 

You  mav  believe  I  heard  this  with  the  same 
pleasure  which  I  now  fed  at  the  relating  it  again ; 
for  I  was  terribly  affrighted  at  the  apprehensions 
of  my  children  being  brought  to  misery  and  dis- 
tress,  as  those  must  be  wlui  have  no  friends,  but 
are  left  to  parish  benevolenee. 

I  was  now,  however,  entering  on  a  new  scene 
of  life.  I  had  a  great  house  upon  my  hands,  and 
some  furniture  left  in  it  but  I  was  no  more  able 
to  maintain  myself  and  my  maid  Amy  in  it  than 
I  was  my  five  children ;  nor  had  1  anything  to 
subsist  with  but  what  I  might  get  by  working, 
and  that  was  not  a  town  where  much  work  was 
to  be  had. 

My  landlord  had  been  very  kind  indeed,  after 
he  came  to  know  my  circumstances,  though,  be- 
fore bo  was  aoquahsted  with  that  part  he  had 
gone  to  far  as  to  seise  my  goods,  and  to  carry 
some  of  them  off  too. 

But  I  had  lived  three  quarters  of  a  year  in  his 
house  after  that  &>id  bad  paid  him  no  rent  and 
which  was  worse,  I  was  m  no  condition  to  pay 
him  any.  However,  I  observed  he  came  oftener 
to  see  me,  looked  kinder  upon  me,  and  spoke 
more  friendly  to  me  than  he  used  to  do ;  parti- 
cularly the  last  two  or  three  times  he  had  been 
there,  he  observed,  he  said,  how  poorly  I  lived. 
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how  low  I  was  reduced,  and  the  like ;  told  me 
it  grieved  him  for  mv  sake  ;  and  the  last  time  of 
all  he  was  kinder  still,  told  me  he  came  to  dine 
with  me,  and  that  I  should  give  him  leave  to 
treat  me :  so  he  called  my  maid  Amy,  and  sent 
her  out  to  buy  a  joint  of  meat ;  he  told  her  what 
she  should  buy ;  but  naming  two  or  three  things, 
either  of  which  she  might  take,  the  maid,  a  cun- 
ning wench,  and  faithful  to  me  as  the  skin  to  my 
back,  did  not  buy  anything  outright,  but  brought 
the  butcher  along  with  her,  with  both  the  things 
that  she  had  chosen,  for  him  to  please  himself 
The  one  was  a  large,  very  good  loin  of  veal ;  the 
other  a  piece  of  the  fore-ribs  of  roasting  beef 
He  looked  at  them,  but  bade  me  chaffer  with  the 
butcher  for  him,  and  I  did  so,  and  told  him  what 
the  butcher  had  demanded  for  either  of  them, 
and  what  each  of  them  came  to.  So  he  pulls 
out  eleven  shillings  and  threepence,  which  they 
came  to  together,  and  bade  mo  take  them  both ; 
the  rest,  he  said,  would  serve  another  time. 

1  was  surprised,  you  may  be  sure,  at  the  bounty 
of  a  man  that  had  but  a  little  while  ago  been  my 
terror,  and  had  torn  the  goods  out  of  my  house 
lilie  a  fury :  but  I  considered  that  my  distresses 
bad  mollified  his  temper,  and  that  he  had  after* 
wards  been  so  compaaslonate  as  to  give  me  leave 
to  live  rent-free  in  the  house  a  whole  year. 

But  now  he  put  on  the  &ce,  not  of  a  man  of 
compassson  onbr,  but  of  a  man  of  friendship  and 
kindness,  and  this  was  so  unexpected  that  it  was 
surprising.  We  chatted  tog^her,  and  were,  as  I 
may  call  it,  cheerftil,  which  was  more  than  I  could 
say  I  had  been  for  three  yean  before;  he  sent  for 
wine  and  beer  too,  for  I  had  none;  poor  Amy 
and  I  had  drank  nothing  but  water  for  many 
weeks,  and,  indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  at  the 
faithful  temper  of  the  poor  girl,  for  which  I  but 
ill  requited  her  at  last 

When  Amy  was  come  with  the  wine,  ho  made 
her  fill  a  glass  to  him,  and  with  the  glass  in  his 
hand,  he  came  to  me  and  kissed  me,  which  I  was, 
I  confess,  a  little  surprised  at,  but  more  at  what 
followed ;  for  he  told  me,  that  as  the  sad  condition 
which  I  was  reduced  to  had  made  htm  pity  me,  so 
my  conduct  in  it,  and  the  courage  I  bore  it  with, 
had  given  him  a  more  than  ordinary  respect  for 
me,  and  made  him  very  thoughtful  for  my  good ; 
that  he  was  resolved  for  the  present  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  me,  and  to  employ  his  thoughts 
in  the  meantime  to  see  if  he  could,  for  the  ftiture, 
put  me  in  a  way  to  support  myselC 

While  he  found  me  change  colour,  and  look 
surprised  at  his  discourse,  for  I  did  to  be  sure,  he 
turns  to  my  maid  Amy,  and  looking  at  her,  he 
says  to  me,  "  I  say  all  this,  madam,  before  your 
maid,  because  boui  she  and  you  shall  know  that 
I  have  no  ill  design,  and  that  I  have,  in  mere 
kindness,  resolved  to  do  something  for  you,  if  I 
can :  and  as  I  have  been  a  Witness  of  the  uncom- 
mon honesty  and  fidelity  of  Mrs  Amy  here  to 
you  in  all  your  distresses,- 1  know  she  may  be 
trusted  with  so  honest  a  design  as  mine  is;  for  I 
assure  you,  1  bear  a  proportioned  regard  to  your 
maid  too,  for  her  affection  to  you." 

Amy  made  him  a  courtesy,  and  the  poor  girl 
looked  so  confounded  with  joy,  that  she  could 
not  speak,  but  her  colour  came  and  went,  and 
ever}'  now  and  then  she  blushed  as  red  as  scarlet, 
and  the  next  minute  looked  as  pale  as  death. 


Well,  having  said  this,  he  sat  down,  made  me  sit 
down,  and  then  drank  to  me,  and  made  me  drink 
two  glasses  of  wine  together ;  **  For,**  says  be, 
"you  have  need  of  it  ;**  and  so  indeed  I  had. 
when  he  had  done  so,  '*  Come,  Amy,**  says  he, 
''with  your  mistress**  leave,  you  shall  have  a 
glass  too.'*  So  he  made  her  drink  two  glasses 
also  ;  and  then  rising  up,  *'  And  now.  Amy,**  says 
he,  '*go  and  get  dinner;  and  yon,  madam,**  says 
he  to  me,  "go  up  and  dress  you,  and  come  down 
and  smile  and  be  merry;*'  adding,  "  III  make  you 
easy,  if  I  can,**  and  in  the  meantime,  he  said,  be 
would  walk  in  the  garden. 

When  he  was  gone,  Amv  changed  her  coun- 
tenance,  indeed,  and  looked  as  merry  as  ever  she 
did  in  her  life.  **  Dear  madam,"  says  she,  "  what 
does  this  gentleman  mean?**  **  Nay,  Amy,"  said 
I,  **he  means  to  do  us  good,  you  see,  don^  he  ? 
I  know  no  other  meaniitf  he  can  have,  for  he  can 
get  nothing  by  me.**  "f  warrant  you,  madam," 
says  she,  "he'll  ask  of  you  a  fovour,  by  and  by.*' 
*'No,  no,  you  are  mistaken.  Amy,  I  dare  say,** 
8a!d  I;  "you  have  heard  what  he  said — didnH 
you?"  "Ay,"  says  Amv,  "it*8  no  matter  for 
that,  you  shall  see  what  he  will  do  after  dinner.* 
"Well,  well,  Amy,**  says  I,  "you  have  hard 
thoughts  of  him ;  I  cannot  be  of  your  opinion.  I 
dont  see  anything  in  him  yet  that  looks  like  it** 
"  As  to  that,  mi^m,'*  says  Amy,  "  I  dont  see 
anything  of  it  yet  neither;  but  what  should  move 
a  gentleman  to  take  pity  oi  us,  as  he  does?" 
"Nav,"  says  I,  "that's  a  hard  thing  too,  that  we 
should  judge  a  man  to  be  wicked  because  he's 
charitable ;  and  vicious  because  he*skind.'*  "  O 
madam,"  says  Amy,  "there**  abundance  of  cha- 
rity begins  in  that  vice ;  and  he  is  not  so  unac- 
quainted with  things  as  not  to  know  that  poverty 
is  the  strongest  incentive ;  a  temptation  against 
which  no  virtue  Is  poweifol  enough  to  stand  out; 
he  knows  your  condition  as  well  as  you  do." 
"  Well,  and  what  then?"  "  Why  then  be  knows 
too  that  you  are  young  and  handsome,  and  be 
has  the  surest  bait  in  the  world  to  take  you 
with." 

"Well,  Amy,"  said  T,  "but  he  may  find  faims^ 
mistaken,  too,  in  such  a  thing  as  that"  **  Why, 
madam,"  says  Amy,  "I  hope  you  won*t  deny  him 
if  he  should  offer  it'* 

"What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  hussy?"  said  I; 
"no,  Pd  starve  first" 

"  I  hope  not,  madam,  I  hope  you  will  be  wiser; 
Tm  sure  if  he  will  set  you  up,  as  he  talks  o(  you 
ought  to  deny  him  notfiing ;  and  you  will  starve 
if  you  do  not  consent,  that's  certdn." 

"  What,  consent  to  lie  with  him  for  bread?— 
Amy,"  said  I,  "how  can  you  talk  sol" 

"Nay,  madam,**  says  Amy,  "I  dont  thfaik  yon 
would  for  anytjiingelse;  it  would  not  be  lawfid 
for  anything  else;  but  for  bread,  madam — ^wbj 
nobody  can  starve— there's  no  bearing  that,  Vm 
sure." 

"Ay,"  says  I,  "but  if  he  would  give  mean 
estate  to  live  on,  he  shouM  not  lie  with  me,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Why,  look  yon,  madam ;  if  he  would  but  give 
you  enough  to  live  easy  upon,  he  should  lie  with 
me  for  it  with  all  my  heart"  • 

"That's  a  token.  Amy,  of  inimitable  kindness 
to  me,"  said  I,  "and  I  know  how  to  value  It:  but 
there's  more  friendship  than  honesty  in  it.  Amy." 
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**  O  madam,"  says  Amy,  *'  Td  do  anytUog  to 
get  70a  out  of  tbifl  sad  condition;  as  to  honesty, 
I  think  honesty  is  out  of  the  question  when  starv- 
ing is  the  case— are  not  we  ahnost  starved  to 
death?** 

"  I  am  indeed,**  said  I,  ''and  thon  art  for  my 
sake ;  but  to  be  a  whore,  Amy  I— *'  and  there  I 
stopped. 

« Dear  madam,"  says  Amy,  **]f  I  wiU  starve 
for  your  sake,  I  will  be  a  whore,  or  anything,  for 
your  sake — why,  I  would  die  for  you,  if  I  were 
put  to  it.** 

"Why,  that's  an  excess  of  affection.  Amy,'* 
said  1,  "  I  never  met  with  before ;  I  wish  I  may 
be  ever  in  a  condition  to  make  you  some  returns 
suitable.  But  however.  Amy,  you  shall  not  be  a 
whore  to  liim,  to  oblige  him  to  oe  kind  to  me ;— > 
no,  Amv,  nor  I  woi)*t  be  a  whore  to  him,  if  he 
would  give  me  much  more  than  he  Is  able  to  give 
me,  or  do  for  me.*' 

*'  Why,  madam,"  says  Amy,  *'I  don't  say  I  will 
go  and  ask  him;  but  I  say,  tf  he  should  promise 
to  do  so  and  so  for  you,  and  the  condition  was 
such  that  he  would  not  serve  you  unless  I  would 
let  him  lie  with  me,  he  shoukl  lie  with  me  as 
often  as  he  would  rather  than  you  should  not 
have  his  assistance.  But  this  Is  but  talk,  madam ; 
I  don't  see  any  need  of  such  discourse,  and  you 
are  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  it.** 

"Indeed  so  lam.  Amy;  but,"  said  T,  **  if  there 
wore,  I  tell  you  again,  I'd  die  before  I  would 
consent,  or  before  you  should  consent  for  my 
sake." 

Hitlierto  I  had  not  only  preserved  the  virtue 
itself,  but  the  virtuous  inclination  and  resolution ; 
and  had  I  kept  myself  there,  I  had  been  happy, 
though  I  had  perished  of  mere  hunger;  for  with- 
out question,  a  woman  ought  rather  to  die  than 
to  prostitute  her  virtue  and  honour,  let  the 
temptation  be  what  it  wHl. 

But  to  return  to  my  story :  he  walked  about 
the  garden,  which  was,  indeed,  all  In  disorder, 
and  overrun  with  weeds,  because  I  had  not  been 
able  to  hire  a  gardener  to  do  anything  to  it,  no 
not  so  much  as  to  dig  up  ground  enough  to  sow 
a  few  turnips  and  carrots  for  family  use.  After 
be  had  viewed  it,  he  came  in,  and  sent  Amy  to 
fetch  a  poor  man,  a  gardener,  that  used  to  help 
our  man-servant,  and  carried  him  into  the  garden, 
and  ordered  him  to  do  several  things  in  It,  to  put 
it  into  a  little  order;  and  this  took  him  up  near 
an  hour. 

By  this  time  I  had  dressed  me  as  well  as  1 
could,  for  though  1  had  good  linen  left  still,  yet 
I  had  but  a  poor  head-dress,  and  no  knots,  but 
old  fragments;  no  necklace,  no  ear-rings;  all 
those  things  were  gone  long  ago  for  mere  bread. 

However,  I  was  tight  and  clean,  and  in  better 
idight  than  he  had  seen  me  in  a  great  while,  and 
be  looked  extremely  pleased  to  see  me  so;  for  he 
said  I  looked  so  disconsolate  and  so  afflicted  be- 
fore, that  it  grieved  him  to  see  me;  and  he  bid 
me  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  he  hoped  to  put 
me  hi  a  condition  to  live  in  the  world,  and  bo  be- 
holden to  nobody. 

I  told  him  that  was  impossible,  for  I  must  be 
beholden  to  him  or  it,  for  all  the  friends  I  had  in 
the  world  would  not  or  could  not  do  so  much  for 
me  as  that  he  spoke  of.  "  Well,  widow,"  says  he, 
so  he  called  me,  and  so  faideed  I  was,  in  the  worst 


sense  tliat  desolste  word  could  be  used  in,  "if 
you  are  beholden  to  me,  you  shall  be  beholden  to 
nobody  else.*' 

By  this  time  dinner  was  ready,  and  Amy  came 
in  to  lay  the  doth,  and  indeed  it  was  happy  there 
was  none  to  dine  but  he  and  I,  for  I  had  but  six 
plates  left  in  the  house,  and  but  two  dishes; 
however,  he  knew  how  things  were,  and  bid  me 
make  no  scruple  about  brini^ng  out  what  I  had. 
He  hoped  to  see  me  in  a  better  plight.  He 
did  not  come,  he  said,  to  be  entertained,  but 
to  entertain  me,  and  comfort  and  encourage  me. 
Thus  be  went  on,  speaking  so  cheerAilly  to  me, 
and  sudi  cheerful  things,  that  it  was  a  cordial  to 
my  very  soul  to  hear  him  speak. 

WeU,  we  went  to  dinner:  1  am  sure  I  had  not 
eaten  a  good  meal  hardly  in  a  twelvemonth,  at 
least— not  ai  such  a  joint  of  meat  as  the  loin  of 
veal  was  I  ate,  indeed,  very  heartily,  and  so 
did  he,  and  made  me  drink  three  or  four  glasses 
of  win&  in  short,  my  spirits  were  lifted  up  to  a 
degree  I  had  not  been  uaed  to,  and  I  was  not  only 
cheerful  but  merry,  and  so  he  pressed  me  to  be. 

I  told  him  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be 
merry,  seeing  he  had  been  so  kind  to  roe,  and 
had  given  me  hopes  of  recovering  me  from  the 
worst  efawumstanees  that  ever  womao  of  any  sort 
of  fortune  was  sunk  into;  that  he  could  not  be- 
lieve but  what  he  had  said  to  me  was  like  lifo 
ftom  the  dead;  that  it  was  like  recovering  one 
Mi  tnxa  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  how  I  should 
ever  make  him  a  return  in  any  wav  suitable,  was 
what  I  had  not  yet  had  time  to  thnik  of;  I  could 
onlv  say  that  I  should  never  forget  it  while  I 
had  Ufe,  and  should  be  always  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge it. 

He  said  that  was  all  he  desired  of  me,  that  his 
utmost  reward  would  be  the  satisfaction  of  haidng 
rescued  me  from  misery ;  that  he  found  he  was 
obliging  099  that  knew  what  gratitude  meant; 
that  he  would  make  it  h»  business  to  make  me 
completely  easy,  first  or  last,  if  it  lay  in  his 
power ;  and  in  the  meantime,  he  bid  me  consider 
of  anytiiing  that  I  thought  he  might  do  for  me, 
for  my  advantage,  and  &  order  to  make  me  per- 
fecUy  easy. 

After  we  had  talked  thus,  he  bid  me  be  cheer- 
ful. ^  Come,"  savs  he,  **  lay  aside  these  melan- 
choly things,  and  let  us  be  merry."  Amy  waited 
at  the  table,  and  slie  smiled  and  laughed,  and  was 
so  merry  she  couki  hardly  contain  it«  for  the  ghrl 
loved  me  to  an  excess  hardiv  to  be  described ; 
and  it  was  such  an  unexpected  thing  to  hear  any 
one  talk  to  her  mistress,  that  the  wench  was  be- 
side herself  almost,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over.  Amy  went  up  stairs,  and  put  on  her  best 
clothes  too,  and  came  down  dressed  like  a  gen- 
tlewoman. 

We  sat  together  talking  of  a  thousand  thincs, 
of  what  had  been,  and  what  was  to  be,  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  he  took  his 
leave  of  me,  with  a  thousand  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  tenderness,  and  true  affection  to  me, 
but  offered  not  the  least  of  what  my  maid  Amy 
had  suggested. 

At  his  going  away  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  pro- 
testing an  honest  kindness  to  me ;  odd  a  thousand 
kind  things  to  me,  which  I  cannot  now  recollect ; 
and  after  kissing  me  twenty  times  or  thereabouts, 
put  a  guinea  into  my  hand,  which  he  said  was 


for  my  preaeiit  mpplyf  and  told  me  that  he  would 
tee  me  again  beJEDre  it  was  outj  he  alao  gave 
Amy  half-a^crown. 

When  be  waigone»  *<  Well,  Aay»">aid  I,  *'are 
you  oonvmoed  now  that  he  is  an  bonett  aa  well 
aa  a  true  friend,  and  that  there  has  been  nothing, 
not  the  least  ai^iearance  of  anything,  of  what 
you  fanagined  in  his  bebaTionr/* — "Yes,**  says 
Amy,  **  1  am,  but  I  admire  at  it  $  be  is  sudi  a 
friend  as  the  world  sure  has  not  abundanee  of  to 
show.** 

**  I  am  sure,**  says  I,  "  he  is  such  a  friend  as  I 
have  long  wanted,  and  as  I  have  as  much  need  of 
as  an^  creature  in  the  world  has,  or  ever  had;** 
and,  m  short,  I  was  so  overcome  with  the  com- 
fort of  it,  that  I  sat  down  and  cried  for  joy  a  good 
while,  as  I  had  formerly  cried  for  sorrow.  Amy 
and  I  went  to  bed  that  night  (for  Amy  lay  with 
me)  pretty  early,  but  lay  chatting  almost  all 
night  about  it,  and  the  girl  was  so  transported 
that  she  got  up  two  or  tiiree  times  in  the  night 
and  danoed  about  the  room  in  her  shift}  in  short, 
the  girl  was  half  distraoted  with  the  joy  of  it »  a 
testimony  still  of  her  violent  affection  for  her 
mistress.  In  which  no  servant  ever  went  beyond 
her. 

We  heard  no  more  of  him  for  two  davs,  but  the 
third  day  he  came  again  $  then  he  toki  mc,  with 
the  same  kindness,  that  he  had  ordered  me  a 
supply  of  household  goods  for  the  fomishiqg  the 
houae ;  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  me  back 
all  the  goods  that  he  had  seized  for  rent,  which 
consisted,  indeed,  of  the  best  of  my  former  furni- 
ture;  **and  now,**  says  he,  **  PU  tell  you  what  I 
have  in  my  head  for  you  ior  your  present  supply, 
and  that  is,**  says  he,  **  that  the  house  being  well 
furnished,  you  shall  letit  out  to  lodgiqgs  for  the 
summer  gentry,  by  which  you  will  easily  get  a 
good  coiA>rtable  subsistence,  especially  seeing 
you  shall  pay  me  no  rent  for  two  yeacfL  nor  after 
neither,  unless  you  can  afford  it.** 

This  was  the  first  view  I  had  of  living  com- 
fortably indeed,  and  it  was  a  very  probable  way, 
I  must  confess,  seeing  we  had  very  good  conve- 
niences, six  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  three  stories 
high.  While  he  was  laying  down  the  scheme  of 
my  management  came  a  cart  to  the  door  with  a 
load  of  goods,  and  an  upholsterer's  man  to  put 
them  up;  they  were  chiefly  the  furniture  of 
two  rooms  which  he  had  carried  away  for  his 
two  years'  rent,  with  two  fine  cabinets,  and  some 
pier  i^asses  out  of  the  parkHir,  and  several  other 
valusole  things. 

These  were  all  restored  to  their  places,  and  he 
told  me  he  gave  them  me  freely  as  a  satisfoction 
for  the  cruelty  he  had  used  me  with  before ;  and 
the  furniture  of  one  room  being  furnished  and  let 
up,  he  told  me  he  would  furnish  one  chamber 
for  himself,  and  would  come  and  be  one  of  my 
lodgers,  if  I  would  give  him  leave. 

1  told  him  he  o^ght  not  to  ask  my  leave,  who 
had  so  much  right  to  make  himself  welcome ;  so 
the  house  began  to  look  in  some  tolerable  &pire, 
and  dean ;  the  garden  also,  in  about  a  fortnight's 
time,  began  to  look  something  less  like  a  wilder, 
ness  than  it  used  to  do ;  and  he  ordered  me  to 
Dut  UD  a  bill  for  letting  rooms,  reserving  one  for 
himieif,  to  come  to  as  he  saw  occasion. 

When  all  was  done  to  his  mind,  as  to  placing 
the  goods,  he  seemed  very  well  pleased,  and  we 


dhied  together  again  of  his  own  providing ;  and 
when  the  upholsterer's  man  was  gone,  afUr  din- 
ner, took  me  by  the  hand ;  "  Come  now,  madam,** 
says  he,  **  you  must  show  me  your  house,**  (for 
he  had  a  mind  to  see  everything  over  againX 
**  No,  sir,'*  said  I,  **  but  111  go  show  you  your 
bouse,  if  you  please  ^**  so  we  went  up  through  all 
the  rooms,  and  in  the  room  which  was  appointed 
for  himself  Amy  was  doing  something  (  **  Welt 
Amy,'*  says  he,  "  I  intend  to  lie  wiUi  you  to- 
morrow night**  **  To-night,  if  you  please,  sir," 
says  Amy,  very  innocently,  **  your  room  is  quite 
ready."  *'  Wdl,  Amy,"  says  he,  "  1  am  g^  you 
are  so  willing.**  "  No,"  says  Amy,  "  I  mean  your 
chamber  is  ready  to-mght,"  and  away  she  run 
out  of  the  room  ashamed  enough ;  for  the  giri 
meant  no  hann,  whatever  she  hiul  said  to  me  in 
private. 

However  be  said  no  more  then;  but  when 
Amy  was  gone  he  walked  about  the  room  and 
looked  at  everything,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand 
he  kissed  me,  and  spoke  a  great  manv  kind  affec- 
tionate things  to  me  indeed ;  as  of  ms  measures 
for  my  advantage,  and  what  he  would  do  to  raise 
me  again  in  the  world ;  told  me  that  my  aiBic- 
tions,  and  the  conduct  I  had  shown  in  beariDg 
them  to  such  an  extremity,  had  so  engaged  him 
to  me,  that  he  valued  me  infinitely  above  all  the 
women  in  the  world ;  that  though  he  was  under 
such  engagements  that  be  could  not  marry  me 
(his  wtf9  and  he  had  been  parted  for  some  rea-  • 
sons,  which  make  too  lonff  a  story  to  intermix  » 
with  mine),  yet  that  he  woidd  be  everything  else 
that  a  woman  could  ask  in  a  husband ;  and  with 
that  he  kissed  me  again  and  took  me  in  his  aims, 
but  offered  not  the  least  unci\il  action  to  me,  and 
told  me  he  hoped  I  would  not  deny  him  sJl  the 
favours  he  should  ask,  because  he  resolved  to  ask 
nothing  of  me  but  what  was  fit  for  a  woman  of 
virtue  and  modesty,  for  such  he  knew  me  to  be^ 
to  yield. 

1  confess  the  terrible  pressure  of  my  former 
misery,  the  memory  of  which  lay  heavy  upon  my 
mind,  and  the  surprising  kindness  with  which  he 
had  delivered  me,  and  withal,  the  expectations  of 
what  he  might  still  do  for  me,  were  powerful 
things,  and  made  me  have  scarce  the  power  to 
deny  him  anything  he  would  ask;  however,  I 
told  him  thus,  with  an  air  of  tenderness  too,  that 
he  had  done  so  much  for  me,  that  I  thought  I 
ought  to  deny  him  nothing ;  only  I  hoped  and  de- 
pendekl  upon  him,  that  ne  would  not  take  the 
advantage  of  the  infinite  obUsations  I  was  under 
to  him  to  desire  anything  of  me,  the  yielding  to 
which  would  lay  me  lower  in  his  esteem  than  I 
desired  to  be ;  that  as  I  took  him  to  be  s^  man  of 
honour,  so  I  luiew  he  could  not  like  me  the  better 
for  doiug  anything  that  was  below  a  woman  of 
honesty  and  good  manners  to  do. 

He  told  me  that  he  hod  done  all  this  for  me, 
without  so  much  as  telling  me  what  kindness  or 
real  affection  he  had  for  me,  that  I  might  not  be 
under  any  necessity  of  yielding  to  him  In  any- 
thing for  want  of  bread ;  and  he  would  no  more 
oppress  my  gratitude  now  than  he  would  my  ne- 
cessitv  before,  nor  ask  anything,  supponng  he 
would  stop  his  favours  or  withdraw  his  kindness, 
if  he  was  denied  ;  it  was  true,  he  said,  he  mig^t 
tell  me  more  freely  lus  mind  now  than  before, 
seeing  I  had  let  him  see  that  I  accepted  his 
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Bistance,  and  saw  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  de- 
sign of  serving  me ;  that  he  had  gone  thus  far  to 
shew  me  that  he  was  kind  to  me»  but  that  now 
be  would  teU  me  that  he  loved  me,  and  yet  would 
demonstrate  that  his  love  was  both  honourable, 
and  that  what  he  should  desire  was  what  he  might 
honestly  ask,  and  I  might  honestly  grant. 

1  answered,  "  that  within  these  two  limitations 
I  was  sure  I  ought  to  deny  him  nothing,  and  I 
should  think  myself  not  ungrateful  only,  but  very 
unjust,  if  I  should."  He  said  no  more,  but  I  ob- 
served he  kissed  roe  more,  and  took  me  in  his 
arms  in  a  kind  of  familiar  way,  more  than  usual, 
and  which  once  or  twice  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
maid  Amy's  words ;  and  yet,  I  must  acknowledge, 
I  was  so  overcome  with  his  goodness  to  me  in 
those  things  he  had  done,  that  I  not  only  was 
easy  at  what  he  did,  and  made  no  resistance,  but 
was  inclined  to  do  the  like,  whatever  he  had 
offered  to  do.  But  he  went  no  further  than  what 
I  have  said,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  offer  to  sit 
down  on-  the  bed-side  wiih  me,  but  took  his  leave, 
said  he  loved  me  tenderly,  and  would  convince  me 
of  it  by  such  demonstrations  as  should  be  to  my 
satisfaction.  I  told  him  I  had  a  great  deal  of  rea- 
son to  believe  him,  that  he  was  full  master  of  the 
house  and  of  me,  as  far  as  wa«  within  the  bounds 
we  had  spoken  of,  wliich  I  believed  he  would  not 
break,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  lodge  there 
that  night. 

He  said  he  could  not  stay  there  that  night, 
business  required  him  in  London,  but  added, 
smiling,  that  he  would  come  the  next  day  and 
take  a  night*s  lodgiog  with  roe.  I  pressed  him 
to  stay  that  night,  and  told  him  I  should  be  ^ad 
a  friend  so  valuable  should  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  me ;  and  indeed  I  began  at  that  time 
not  only  to  be  much  obliged  to  him,  but  to  love 
hhn  too,  and  that  in  a  manner  that  I  had  not 
been  acquainted  with  myselfl 

0  let  no  woman  cast  a  reflection,  but  consider 
me  generously  delivered  from  trouble,  and  fur- 
nished with  gratitude  and  just  principles.  This 
gentleman  had  freely  and  voluntarily  delivered 
me  from  misery,  fh>m  poverty,  and  rags;  he  had 
made  me  what  I  was,  and  put  me  into  a  way  to 
be  even  more  than  I  ever  was,  namely,  to  live 
h^py  and  pleased,  and  on  his  bounty  I  depended. 
'What  could  I  say  to  this  gentleman  when  he 
pressed  me  to  yield  to  him,  and  argued  the  law- 
fulness of  it  ?    But  of  that  in  its  place. 

1  pressed  him  again  to  stay  that  night,  and  told 
him  it  was  the  first  completely  happy  night  that 
i  had  ever  had  in  the  house  in  my  life,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  it  without  his  com- 
pany, who  was  the  cause  and  foundation  of  it  all ; 
that  we  would  be  innocently  merry,  but  that  it 
could  never  be  without  him;  and,  in  short,  I 
courted  him  so,  that  he  said  he  could  not  deny 
me,  but  he  would  take  his  horse  and  go  to  Lon- 
don* do  the  business  he  had  to  do,  which  it  seems 
was  to  pay  a  foreign  bill  that  was  due  that  night, 
and  would  else  be  protested,  and  that  he  would 
come  back  in  three  hours  at  furthest  and  sup 
with  me ;  but  bade  me  get  nothing  there,  for  since 
I  was  resolved  to  be  merry,  which  was  what  he 
desired  above  all  things,  he  would  send  me  some- 
thing from  Ix>ndon,  *'  and  we  will  make  it  a  wed- 
ding supper,  my  dear,"  says  he ;  and  with  that 
woni  to(^  me  in  bis  arms,  and  kissed  me  so 


vehemently,  that  I  made  ne  quesOon  hut  he 
intended  to  do  everything  else  that  Amy  had 
talked  ot    ' 

I  started  a  little  at  the  word  wedding.  "What 
do  you  mean,  to  call  it  by  such  a  name?**  says  I, 
adding,  **  we  will  have  a  supper,  but  the  other 
is  impossible,  as  well  on  your  side  as  mine  ;**  he 
laughed^*'  Well,"  says  he,  "  you  shall  call  H 
what  vou  will,  but  it  may  be  the  same  thing,  for 
I  shall  satisfy  you  it  is  not  so  impossible  as  you 
make  it" 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,**  said  I ;  *'  have  not 
I  a  husband  and  you  a  wife  ?" 

"  Wen,  well,"  says  he,  **  we  will  talk  of  that 
after  supper;"  so  he  rose  up,  gave  me  a  kiss, 
and  took  his  horse  for  London. 

This  kind  of  discourse  bad  fired  my  blood,  I 
confess,  and  1  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it ;  it 
was  plain  now  he  intended  to  lie  with  me,  but 
how  he  would  reconcile  it  to  a  legal  thinf,  like  a 
marriage,  that  I  could  not  imagine.  We  had 
both  of  us  used  Amy  with  so  much  intimacy,  and 
trusted  her  with  everything,  having  such  unex- 
ampled instances  of  her  fidelity,  that  he  made  no 
scruple  to  kiss  me  and  say  all  these  things  to  me 
before  her ;  nor  had  he  cared  one  farthing  if  I 
would  have  let  him  lie  with  roe,  to  have  had  Arov 
there  too  all  night.  When  he  was  gone—**  Well, 
Amy,"  says  I,  **  what  will  all  this  come  to  now? 
I  am  all  in  a  sweat  at  him." — '*  Come  to,  madam," 
says  Amy,  **  I  see  what  it  will  come  to,  I  must 
put  vou  to  bed  to-night  together."  **  Why  yon 
would  not  be  so  impudent,  you  jade  you,"  says  I, 
"  would  you  ?"— *'  Yes,  I  would,"  says  she,  "with 
all  my  heart,  and  think  you  both  as  honest  as  ever 
you  were  in  your  lives." 

**  What  ails  the  slut  to  talk  so?"  said  I,  ''bon. 
est !  how  can  it  be  honest  ?"— **  Why,  V\\  tell  you, 
madam,"  says  Amy,  **  I  founded  it  as  soon  as  I 
heard  him  speak,  and  it  is  very  true  too ;  he  calls 
you  widow,  and  such  indeed  you  are,  for  as  my 
master  has  left  you  so  many  years,  he  Is  dead  to 
you ;  he  is  no  husband ;  your  are  and  ought  to 
be  free  to  marry  who  you  will ;  and  his  wife  being 
gone  from  him,  and  refusing  to  lie  with  him,  then 
he  is  a  single  man  again,  as  much  as  ever ;  and 
though  you  cannot  bring  the  laws  of  the  land  to 
join  you  together,  yet  one  refusing  to  do  the  office 
of  a  wife,  and  the  other  of  a  husband,  you  may 
certainly  take  one  another  fairly." 

**  Nay,  Amy,"  says  1,  **  if  I  could  take  him 
fiurly,  you  roav  be  sure  I  would  take  him  above 
all  the  men  in  the  world;  it  turned  my  very 
heart  within  me  when  I  heard  him  say  he  loved 
me ;  how  could  it  do  otherwise,  when  you  know 
what  a  condition  I  was  in  before,  despised  and 
trampled  on  by  all  the  world — I  could  have  took 
htm  in  mv  arms  and  kissed  hfan  as  freely  as  he  did 
me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  shame." 

"  Ay,  and  all  the  rest  too,"  says  Amy,  "at  the 
first  word ;  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  think  of 
denying  him  anything ;  has  he  not  brought  yon 
out  of  the  devil*s  dutches,  brought  you  out  of 
the  bUickest  misery  that  ever  poor  lady  was 
reduced  to  ?  Can  a  woman  deny  such  a  man 
anything?" 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Amy,"  says 
L  "  I  hope  he  wont  desire  anything  of  that  kind 
of  me,  I  nope  he  will  not  attempt  it;  if  he  does,  I 
know  not  what  to  say  to  him." 
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**  Not  ask  }-ou,**  says  Amy,  **  depend  upon  it 
he  will  ask  }'ou,  and  you  wOl  grant  it  too ;  I  am 
sure  my  mistress  is  no  fool ;  come,  pray  madam, 
let  me  go  air  you  a  clean  shift;  do  not  let  him  find 
you  in  foul  linen  the  wedding  night" 

"  But  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  very  honest 
girl,  Amy,**  says  I,  **  you  would  make  me  abhor 
you ;  why,  vou  argue  for  the  devil,  as  if  you 
were  one  of  his  privy  counsellors.** 

*'  It  is  no  matter  for  that,*'  says  Amy,**  I  say 
nothing  but  what  I  think ;  you  own  you  love  this 
gentleman,  and  he  has  given  you  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  his  affection  to  you  ;  your  conditions  are 
alike  unhappy,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  may 
take  another  woman,  his  first  wife  having  broke 
her  honour,  and  living  from  him :  and  thatthough 
the  laws  oi  the  land  will  not  allow  him  to  marry 
formally,  yet  that  he  may  take  another  woman 
into  his  arms,  provided  be  keeps  true  to  the 
other  woman  as  a  wife ;  nay,  he  says  it  b  usual 
to  do  so,  and  allowed  by  the  custom  of  the  place, 
in  several  countries  abroad;  and,  I  must  own,  I  am 
of  the  same  mind ;  else  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
whore,  after  she  has  jOted  and  abandoned  her 
husband,  to  confine  him  from  the  pleasure  as  well 
as  convenience  of  a  woman  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  which  would  be  Very  unreasonable,  and,  as 
things  go,  not  tolerable  to  all  people;  and  the 
like  on  vour  side,  madam.'* 

Had  I  now  bad  my  senses  about  me,  and  had 
my  reason  not  been  overcome  by.  the  powerful 
attraction  of  so  kind,  so  beneficent  a  friend; 
had  I  consulted  conscience  and  virtue,  I  should 
have  repelled  this  Amy,  however  laithful  and 
honest  to  me  in  other  things,  as  a  viper  and 
engine  to  the  devil;  I  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, that  neither  he  or  I,  cither  by  the  laws  of 
God  or  man,  could  come  together  upon  any 
other  terms  than  that  of  notorious  adultery.  The 
ignorant  jade's  argument,  that  he  had  brought 
me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devQ,  by  which  she 
meant  the  devil  of  poverty  and  distress,  should 
have  been  a  powerful  motive  to  me  not  to  plunge 
myseV  into  the  jaws  of  hell,  and  into  the  power 
of  the  real  devil,  in  recompense  for  the  deliver- 
anoe.  I  should  have  looked  upon  all  the  good 
this  man  had  done  for  me  to  have  been  the  par- 
ticular work  of  the  goodness  of  Heaven,  and  that 
goodness  should  have  moved  me  to  a  return  of 
duty  and  obedience ;  I  should  have  received  the 
mercy  thankfully,  and  applied  it  soberly  to  the 
praise  and  honour  of  my  Maker;  whereas,  by 
this  wicked  course,  all  the  bounty  and  kmdness 
of  this  gentleman  became  a  snare  to  me,  was  a 
mere  bait  to  the  devil's  hook;  I  received  his 
kindness  at  the  dear  expense  of  body  and  soul, 
mortgaging  faith,  religion,  conscience,  and  mo- 
desty, for  (as  I  may  call  it)  a  morsel  of  bread ; 
or  if  you  will,  ruined  my  soul  from  a  principle  of 
gratitude,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  devil,  to 
shew  myself  grateful  to  my  benefactor.  I  must 
do  the  gentleman  that  justice  as  to  say,  I  verily 
believe  that  he  did  nothing  but  what  he  thought 
lawftil ;  and  I  must  do  that  justice  upon  myself 
as  to  say,  1  did  what  my  own  conscience  con- 
vinced me,  at  the  very  time  I  did  it,  was  horribly 
unlawful,  scandalous,  and  abommable. 

But  povertv  was  my  share ;  dreadful  poverty ! 
The  misery  1  had  been  in  was  great,  such  as 
would  make  the  heart  tremble  at  the  apprehen- 


sions of  its  return ;  and  I  might  appeal  to  any 
that  has  had  any  experience  of  the  world,  whether 
one  so  entirelv  destitute' as  I  was  of  all  manner  of 
help,  or  fi>iends,  either  to  support  me  or  to  assist 
me  to  support  myself^  could  withstand  the  pro^ 
posal,  not  that  I  plead  this  as  a  justification  of 
my  conduct,  but  that  it  may  move  the  pity  even 
of  those  that  abhor  the  crime. 

Besides  this,  I  was  young,  handsome,  and,  with 
all  the  mortifications  I  had  met  with,  was  vain, 
and  that  not  a  little ;  and,  as  it  was  a  new  thing, 
so  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  courted,  caressed, 
embraced,  and  high  professions  of  affection  made 
to  me,  by  a  man  so  agreeable  and  so  able  to  do 
me  good. 

Add  to  this,  that  if  I  had  ventured  to  disoblige 
this  gentleman,  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  to 
have  recourse  to  ;  I  had  no  prospect,  no,  not  of 
a  bit  of  bread ;  I  had  nothing  before  me  but  to 
fall  back  into  the  same  misery  that  I  had  been 
in  before. 

Amy  had  but  too  much  rhetoric  In  this  caosi^ 
she  represented  all  those  things  in  their  proper 
colours,  she  argued  them  all  with  her  utmost 
skill,  and  at  last  the  merry  jade,  when  she  came 
to  dress  me,  said,  "  Look  you,  madam,  if  you 
will  not  consent,  tell  him  you  will  do  as  Rachael 
did  to  Jacob,  when  she  could  have  no  chUdren, 
put  her  maid  to  bed  to  him  ;■  tell  him  yon  cannot 
comply  with  him,  but  there  is  Amy,  he  may  ask 
her  the  question,  she  has  promised  me  she  will 
not  deny  you.** 

"  And  would  you  have  me  say  so,  Amy?**  said  L 

"No,  madam,  but  I  would  really  have  you  do 
so,  oesides,  you  are  undone  if  you  do  not ;  and 
if  my  doing  it  would  save  yon  from  being  un- 
done, as  I  said  before,  he  shall,  if  he  will ;  if  he 
asks  me  I  will  not  deny  him,  bang  me  if  1  do," 
says  Amy. 

"  Well,  I  know  not  what  to  do,**  says  I  to  Amy. 
«<  Do !  '*  says  Amy ;  "  your  choice  is  &ir  and  plain ; 
here  you  may  have  a  handsome,  charming  gentle- 
man, be  ricfti,  live  pleasantly,  and  in  plenty,  or 
refuse  him,  and  want  a  dinner,  go  in  rags,  live  in 
tears,  in  short,  beg  and  starve ;  you  know  this  is 
the  case,  madam,"  says  Amy,  **  I  wonder  bow 
you  can  say  you  know  not  wlmt  to  do. 

"  Well,  Amy,**  says  I,  "the  case  is  as  you  say, 
and  I  think  verily  I  must  yield  to  him  ;  but  thai,** 
said  I,  moved  by  conscience,  "  do  not  talk  any 
more  of  your  cant,  of  its  being  lawful  that  I  ought 
to  marry  again,  and  such  stuff  as  that ;  it  is  all 
nonsense,**  says  I,  "  Amy,  there  is  nothing  in  it, 
let  mc  hear  no  more  of  that,  for  if  I  yield,  it  is  in 
vain  to  mince  the  matter ;  I  am  a  whore,  Amy, 
neither  better  nor  worse,  I  assure  you. 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  madam,  by  no  means,** 
says  Amy,  "  I  wonder  how  you  can  talk  so ;  ** 
and  she  run  on  with  her  argument  of  the  unrea- 
sonableness that  a  woman  should  be  obliged  to 
live  single,  or  a  man  to  live  single,  in  such  cases 
as  before.  **  Well,  Amy,*'  said  I,  **  come  let  us 
dispute  no  more,  for  the  longer  I  enter  into  that 
part,  the  greater  my  scruples  will  be ;  but  if  I  let 
it  alone,  the  necessity  of  my  present  circumstances 
is  such,  that  I  believe  I  shall  yield  to  him,  if  be 
should  importune  roe  much  about  it,  but  I  should 
be  glad  he  would  not  do  it  at  all,  but  leave  me 
OS  I  am." 

"  As  to  that,  madam,  you  may  depend,**  says 
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Amy,  *'  he  expects  to  have  yon  for  his  bed-fellow 
to-night ;  I  saw  it  plainly  in  his  management  all 
day,  and  at  last  he  told  you  so  too  as  plain,  I 
think,  as  he  could."—"  Well,  well,  Amy,"  said  I, 
**  I  do  not  know  how  to  resist  such  a  man  that 
has  done  so  much  for  me." — **  I  do  not  know  how 
you  should,**  says  Amy. 

Thus  Amy  and  I  canvassed  the  business  be- 
tween ns ;  the  jade  prompted  the  crime,  which  I 
had  bat  too  much  inclination  to  commit,  that  is 
to  say,  not  as  a  crime,  for  I  had  nothing  of  the 
vice  m  my  constitution ;  my  spirits  were  far  from 
being  high,  my  blood  had  no  fire  in  it  to  kindle 
the  flame  of  desire ;  but  the  kindness  and  good 
humour  of  the  man,  and  the  dread  of  my  own 
circumstances,  concurred  to  bring  me  to  the  point, 
and  I  even  resolved,  before  he  asked,  to  give  up 
my  virtue  to  him,  whenever  he  should  put  it  to 
the  question. 

In  this  I  was  a  double  offender,  whatever  he 
was,  for  I  was  resolved  to  commit  the  crime, 
knowing  and  owning  it  to  be  a  crime ;  he,  if  it 
was  true  as  he  said,  was  fUUy  persuaded  it  was 
lawful,  and  in  that  persuasion  he  took  his  mea^ 
surea,  and  used  all  the  circumlocutions  which  I 
am  going  to  speak  of. 

About  two  hours  after  he  was  ffone,  came  a 
Leadenhall  basket  woman,  with  a  Toad  of  good 
thtngs  for  the  mouth,  the  particulars  are  not  to 
the  purpose,  and  brought  orders  to  get  supper 
by  eight  o'clock ;  however,  I  did  not  intend  to 
begin  to  dress  anj'thing  till  I  saw  him ;  and  he 
gave  me  time  enough,  for  he  came  before  seven, 
so  that  Amy,  who  had  got  one  to  help  her,  had 
everything  ready  in  time. 

We  sat  down  to  supper  about  eight,  and  were 
indeed  very  merry ;  Amy  made  us  some  sport, 
for  she  was  a  girl  of  spirit  and  wit,  and  with  her 
talk  she  made  us  laugh  very  often,  and  yet  the 
jade  managed  her  wit  with  all  the  good  manners 
imaginable. 

But  to  shorten  the  story ;  after  supper  he  took 
roe  up  into  his  chamber,  where  Amy  had  made  a 
good  fire,  and  there  pulled  out  a  great  many 
papers,  and  spread  them  upon  a  little  table,  and 
then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  after  kissing  me 
very  much,  he  entered  into  a  discourse  of  his 
circumstances,  and  of  mine,  how  they  agreed  in 
some  things  exactly,  for  example,  that  I  was 
abandoned  by  a  husband  in  the  prime  of  my 
youth  and  vigour,  and  he  by  a  wife  in  his  middle 
age,  how  the  end  of  marriage  was  destroyed  by 
the  treatment  we  had  either  of  us  received,  and 
it  would  be  very  hard  that  we  should  be  tied  by 
the  formality  of  the  contract,  where  the  essence 
of  it  was  destroyed ;  I  interrupted  him,  and  told 
him  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  our  cir- 
cumstances, and%  that  in  the  most  essential  part, 
namel}%  that  he  was  rich  and  I  was  poor,  that  he 
was  above  the  world,  and  I  infinitely  below  it ; 
that  his  circumstances  were  very  easy,  mine 
miserable,  and  this  was  an  inequality  the  most 
essential  that  coald  be  imagined.  "  As  to  that, 
my  dear,*'  says  he,  "  I  have  taken  such  measures 
as  shall  make  an  equality  still,"  and  with  that  he 
showed  me  a  contract  in  writing,  wherein  he  en- 
gaged himself  to  me  to  cohabit  constantly  with 
me,  to  provide  for  me  in  all  respects  as  a  wife ; 
and  repeating  in  the  preamble  a  long  account 
of  the  nature  and  reason   of  our   uving   to- 


gether, and  an  obligation  in  the  penalty  of  7,00021 
never  to  abandon  me  ;  and  at  last  showed  me  a 
bond  for  5O01,  to  be  paid  to  me,  or  to  my  assigns, 
within  three  months  after  his  death. 

He  read  over  these  things  to  me,  and  then,  in 
a  most  moving,  affectionate  manner,  and  in  words 
not  to  be  answered,  he  said,  *'  Now,  my  dear,  is 
not  this  sufficient  ?  can  you  object  anything 
against  it  ?  If  not,  as  I  believe  you  wUl  not,  then 
let  us  debate  this  matter  no  looker."  With  that 
he  pulled  out  a  silk  purse,  which  had  threescore 
guineas  in  it,  and  threw  it  into  my  lap,  and  con* 
eluded  all  the  rest  of  his  discourse  with  kisses  and 
protestations  of  his  love,  of  which  indeed  1  had 
abundant  proof. 

Pity  human  frailty,  you  that  read  of  a  woman 
reduced  in  her  youth  and  prime  to  the  utmost 
misery  and  distress,  and  raised  ag^in  as  above, 
by  the  unexpected  and  surprising  bounty  of  a 
stranger ;  I  say  pity  her  if  she  was  not  able,  after 
all  these  things,  to  make  any  more  resistance. 

However,  I  stood  out  a  little  longer  stOl ;  I 
asked  him  how  he  could,  with  any  show  of  rea^ 
son,  expect  that  I  should  come  into  a  proposal  of 
such  consequence  the  very  first  time  it  was  moved 
to  me  ?  and  that  I  ought,  if  I  consented  to  it,  to 
capitulate  with  him,  that'  he  should  never  up- 
braid me  with  easiness,  and  consenting  too  soon. 
He  said,  no;  but  on  the  contrary  he  would 
take  it  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  kindness  I  could 
shew  him.  Then  he  went  on  to  give  reasons  why 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  ordinary  cere* 
mony  of  delay,  or  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  of 
courtship,  which  was  only  to  avoid  scandal ;  but, 
as  this  was  private,  it  had  nothing  of  that  nature 
in  it ;  that  ne  had  been  courting  me  some  time, 
by  the  best  of  courtship,  viz.  doing  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  me  ;  and  that  he  had  given  testimonies  of 
his  sincere  affection  to  me,  by  deeds,  not  by 
flattering  trifles,  and  the  usual  courtship  of  words, 
which  were  often  found  to  have  very  little  mean- 
ing ;  that  he  took  me  not  as  a  mistress,  but  as  a 
wife,  and  protested  it  was  clear  to  him  be  might 
lawfully  do  it,  and  that  I  was  perfectly  at  liberty ; 
and  assured  me,  by  all  that  was  possible  for  an 
honest  man  to  say,  that  he  would  treat  me  as  a 
wife  as  long  as  he  lived ;  in  a  word,  he  conquered 
all  the  little  resistance  I  intended  to  make ;  he 
protested  he  loved  me  above  all  the  world,  and 
begged  I  woidd  for  once  believe  him ;  that  he 
had  never  deceived  me,  and  never  would,  but 
would  make  it  his  study  to  make  my  life  comfort- 
able and  happy,  «nd  to  make  me  forget  the 
misery  I  had  gone  through.  I  stood  still  awhile 
and  said  nothing,  but  seeing  him  eager  for  my 
answer,  I  smiled,  and  looking  up  at  him — **  And 
must  I  then,**  said  I,  '*  say  yes,  at  first  asking? 
must  I  depend  upon  your  promise  ?  why,  then," 
says  f,  "  upon  the  faith  of  that  promise,  and  in 
the  sense  of  that  inexpressible  kindness  you  have 
shown  to  me,  you  shall  be  obliged,  and  I  am 
wholly  yours  to  the  end  of  my  life;  and  with 
that  I  took  his  hand,  which  held  me  by  the  hand, 
and  gave  it  a  kiss. 

And  thus,  in  gratitude  for  the  favours  I  re- 
ceived from  a  man,  was  all  sense  of  religion  and 
duty  to  God,  all  regard  to  virtue  and  honour, 
given  up  at  once,  and  we  were  to  call  one  another 
man  and  wife,  who,  in  the  sense  of  the  laws,  both 
of  God  and  our  country,  were  no  more  than  two 
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mdulterers, — ^in  short,  a  whore  and  a  rogue ;  nor, 
at  I  have  said  above,  was  my  consdeoce  silent  in 
it,  thou^  it  seems  his  was ;  for  I  sinned  with 
open  eyes,  and  thereby  had  a  doable  guilt  upon 
me ;  as  I  always  said  his  notions  were  of  another 
kind,  and  he  either  was  before  of  the  opinion,  or 
argued  himself  into  it,  now  that  we  were  both 
free,  and  might  lawfully  marry. 

But  l  was  quite  of  another  side,  nay,  and  my 
judgment  was  right,  but  my  ciicumstances  were 
my  temptation ;  the  terrors  behind  me  looked 
blacker  than  the  terrors  before  me;  and  the 
dreadful  argument  of  wanting  bread,  and  being 
run  into  the  horrible  distresses  I  was  In  before, 
mastered  all  my  resolution,  and  I  gave  myself  up 
as  above. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  very  agree- 
ablv  to  me ;  he  was  perfectly  good  humoured, 
and  was  at  that  time  merry ;  then  he  made  Amy 
dance  with  him,  and  I  told  him  I  would  put  Amy 
to  bed  to  him.  Amy  said,  with  all  her  heart, 
she  never  had  been  a  bride  hi  her  life ;  in  short, 
he  made  the  giri  so  merry  that  had  he  not  been 
to  lie  with  me  the  same  night  I  believe  he  would 
have  played  the  fool  with  Amy  for  half  an  hour, 
and  tne  giri  would  no  more  have  refused  him 
than  I  intended  to  do ;  yet  before  I  had  always 
found  her  a  verv  modest  wench  as  any  I  ever  saw 
In  all  my  life ;  but,  in  short,  the  mirth  of  that 
night,  and  a  few  more  such  afterwards,  ruined 
the  girl's  modesty  for  ever,  as  shall  appear  by  and 
by  In  its  place. 

So  fiir  does  fooling  and  toying  sometimes  go, 
that  I  know  nothing  a  young  woman  has  to  be 
more  cantious  of;  so  figr  had  this  innocent  giri 
gone  in  Jesting  between  her  and  I,  and  in  talking 
that  she  would  let  him  lie  with  her,  if  he  would 
but  be  kinder  to  me,  that  at  last  she  let  him  lie 
with  her  in  earnest ;  and  so  empty  was  I  now  of 
an  principle,  that  f  encouraged  the  doing  it 
ahnost  before  my  face. 

T  say  but  too  justly  that  I  was  empty  of  prin- 
ciple, because  as  above  I  had  yielded  to  him,  not 
as  deluded  to  believe  it  lawAil,  but  as  overcome 
by  his  kindness,  and  terrified  at  the  fear  of  my 
own  misery  if  he  should  leave  me.  So,  with  my 
eyes  open,  and  with  my  conscience,  as  I  may  say, 
awake,  I  sinned,  knowing  it  to  be  a  sin,  but 
having  no  power  to  resist.  When  this  had  thus 
made  a  hole  in  my  heart,  and  I  was  come  to  such 
a  height  as  to  transgress  against  the  light  of  my 
own  consdenee,  I  was  then  fit  for  any  wicked- 
ness, and  conscience  left  off  speakfog  when  it 
found  it  could  not  be  heard. 

But,  to  return  to  our  story.  Having  consented 
as  above  to  his  proposal,  we  had  not  much  more 
to  do.  He  gave  me  my  writings,  and  the  bond 
for  my  maintenance  during  his  life,  and  for  five 
hundred  pounds  after  his  death.  And  so  &r 
was  he  from  abating  his  affection  to  me  after- 
wards, that  two  years  after  we  were  thus,  as 
be  called  it,  married,  he  made  his  will,  and 
gave  me  a  thousand  pounds  more,  and  all  my 
household  stuff,  plate,  &c,  which' was  consider- 
able too. 

Amy  put  us  to  bed,  and  my  new  friend,  I  can- 
not  call  him  husband,  was  so  well  pleased  with 
Amv  for  her  fidelity  and  kindness  to  me,  that  he 

eld  her  all  the  arrears  of  her  wages  that  I  owed 
r,  and  gave  her  five  guineas  over ;  and  had  it 


gone  no  fiirther.  Amy  had  richly  deserved  what 
she  had ;  for  never  was  a  maid  so  true  to  a  mistress 
in  such  dreadful  circumstances  as  I  was  in,  nor 
was  what  followed  more  her  own  fiuilt  than 
mine,  who  led  her  almost  into  it  at  first,  and  quite 
into  it  at  last ;  and  this  may  be  a  farther  testimony 
what  a  hardness  of  crime  I  was  now  airived  to, 
which  was  owing  to  the  conviction  that  was  from 
the  beginning  upon  me  that  I  was  a  whore,  not  a 
wife ;  nor  could  1  ever  frame  my  mouth  to  cail 
him  husband,  or  to  say  my  husband  wbea  I  was 
speaking  of  him. 

We  lived,  surely,  the  most  agreeable  Ufo,  the 
grand  exception  only  excepted,  that  ever  two 
Uved  together.  He  was  the  most  obl^ing  gvsD- 
tiemanly  man,  and  the  most  tender  of  me,  that 
ever  woman  gave  herself  up  to :  nor  was  there 
ever  the  least  interruption  to  our  mutual  kind- 
ness, no,  not  to  the  last  day  of  Ids  life.  But 
I  must  bring  Am^s  disaster  In  at  once,  that  I 
may  have  done  with  her. 

Amy  was  dressing  me  one  morning,  for  now  I 
had  two  maids,  and  Amy  was  my  diambermaid. 
**  Dear  madam,"  says  Amy,  <*  what,  ain't  yon  with 
child  yet?"—**  No,  Amy,"  says  I,  "nor  any  sign 
of  it." 

**  Law,  madam,*'  says  Amy,  "what  have  yon 
been  doing?  Why,  you  have  been  married  a 
vear  and  a  halt  I  warrant  you,  master  would 
have  got  me  with  chfld  twice  fai  that  time."-.**  K 
maybe  so.  Amy,"  says  I,  **let  him  try,  oan\ 
you  ?-— -  No,*  says  Amy,  •*  youTl  forhid  H  now ; 
before  I  told  you  he  should  with  all  my  heart ; 
but  I  won't  now,  now  he's  all  your  own.* — •*  O," 
says  I,  "  Amy,  I'll  freely  give  you  my  consent. 
It  wHl  be  nothing  at  all  to  me.  Nay,  I  will  put 
you  to  bed  to  him  myself  one  night  or  other,  if  ywi 
are  willing.*'— '<No,  madam,  no,*'  says  Amy,  •*  not 
now  he's  yours." 

"  Why,  you  fool  you,"  says  I,  «  dont  I  tell 
you  ni  put  you  to  bed  to  him  myself.'— *■  Nay, 
nay,**  says  Amy,  **  if  you  put  me  to  bed  to  htm,  that 
is  another  case.  I  believe  I  shall  not  rise  agahi 
very  soon." — •*  III  venture  that.  Amy,"  says  I. 

After  supper  that  nirht,  and  before  we  were 
risen  from  the  table,  I  said  to  him.  Amy  being 
by,  ••  Hark  ye,  Mr  — ,  do  you  know  that  you 
are  to  Ue  with  Amy  to-night?"—"  No,  not  I," 
says  he ;  but  turns  to  Amy,  **  b  it  so,  Amy  ?  * 
says  he. — "  No,  Sir,**  says  she.  "  Nay,  don't 
say  no,  you  foot  Did  not  I  promise  to  pot  yon 
to  bed  to  hunr  But  tbe  giri  said  "  No,"  scUl, 
and  it  passed  off. 

At  night,  when  we  came  to  go  to  bed.  Amy 
came  into  the  chamber  to  unthress  me,  and  her 
master  slipped  into  bed  first ;  then  I  b^an,  and 
told  him  all  that  Amy  had  said  about  my  not 
being  with  child,  and  of  her  being  with  child 
twice  in  that  time.  *'  Ay,  Mrs  Amy,"  saTS  he, 
"  I  believe  so  too :  come  luther,  and  we  wffl  try." 
But  Amy  did  not  go.  **  Go,  you  fool,"  says  L 
**  can't  you?  Ill  freely  give  you  both  leave." 
But  Amy  would  not  g^.  "  Nay,  you  whore," 
says  I,  "  but  you  said,  if  I  would  put  yon  to  bed, 
you  would  with  all  your  heart"  And  with  that, 
I  sat  her  down,  pulled  off  her  stockings  and  shoes, 
and  all  her  clothes,  piece  by  piece,  and  led  her  to 
the  bed  to  him.  **  Here,"  says  I,  "  try  what  yon 
can  do  with  jour  maid  Amy."  She  pulled  badk 
a  little,  would  not  let  me  puR  off  her  clothes  at 
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llreC,  but  H  wm  hot  weather,  and  she  had  not 
many  elothea  on,  and  perticularly  no  8ta3r8  on ; 
■nd  at  last,  when  fine  saw  I  was  in  earaest,  she 
let  me  do  what  I  would.  So  I  fiuriy  stripped  her, 
and  then  I  threw  ooen  the  bed,  and  thrust  her 
in. 

I  need  nj  no  more.  Thii  is  enough  to  con. 
▼faiee  any  body  that  I  did  not  think  him  my 
hosband,  and  that  I  had  cast  off  all  principle, 
and  afl  modesty,  and  had  eflfectoally  stifled  con. 


Amy,  I  dare  say,  began  now  to  repent,  and 
would  fidn  have  got  out  of  bed  again ;  but  he  said 
to  her,  **  Nay,  Amy,  you  see  your  mistress  has 
pot  yon  to  bed,  'tis  all  her  doing,  you  must  binroe 
iier.*  80  he  held  her  ftot,  and  the  wench  being 
naked  in  the  bed  with  him,  it  was  too  late  to  look 
beck,  so  she  lay  still  and  let  him  do  what  he  would 
with  her. 

Had  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a  wife,  you  cannot 
suppose  I  would  have  been  wiOing  to  have  let  my 
husband  lie  with  my  maid,  much  less  before  my 
i^e,  for  I  stood  by  all  the  while;  but  as  I 
thought  myself  a  whore,  I  cannot  say  but  that  it 
was  something  designed  in  my  thoughts,  that 
my  maid  should  be  a  whore  too,  and  should  not 
reproach  me  with  it. 

Amy»  however,  less  vicious  than  I,  was  griev* 
OQsly  out  of  sorts  the  next  morning,  and  cried 
and  took  on  most  vehemently;  tliat  she  was 
mined  and  undone,  and  there  was  no  pacifying 
her ;  she  wag  a  whore,  a  slut,  and  she  was  un. 
done  I  undone !  and  cried  almost  all  day.  I  did 
an  I  could  to  pacify  her.  "  A  whore,**  says  I, 
**  weQ,  and  am  not  I  a  whore  as  well  as  you  ?** 
"  No,no!,*'  says  Amv,  "no,  you  are  not,  for  you  are 
married.**—**  Not  1,  Amy,"8ay8l,*<  I  don't  pretend 
to  it.  He  may  marry  you  to.morrow,  if  he  wHl, 
for  anything  I  could  do  to  hinder  it.  I  am  not 
married.  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  anything.*' 
Well,  all  did  not  pacify  Amy,  but  she  cried  two 
or  three  days  about  it ;  but  it  wore  off  by  de. 


But  the  ease  differed  between  Amy  and  her 
master  exceedingly ;  for  Any  retained  the  same 
kind  temper  she  always  bad :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  quite  altered,  for  be  hated  her 
heartfly,  and  could,  I  believe,  have  killed  her 
after  it,  and  he  told  me  so,  for  he  thoogfat  this  a 
vile  action ;  whereas  what  he  and  I  htA  done  he 
was  perfioctly  ea^  in,  thought  it  just,  and  es. 
teemed  me  as  muieh  his  wi&  as  if  we  had  beca 
married  from  our  youth,  and  had  neither  oi  es 
known  any  other ;  nay,  he  loved  me,  I  believe,  as 
entirdy  as  if  I  had  been  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
Nay,  he  told  me  it  was  true,  in  one  sense, 
that  he  had  two  wives,  but  that  1  was  the 
wilb  of  his  affection,  the  other  the  wife  of  his 


I  was  extremely  eonoemed  at  the  aversion  he 
had  taken  to  my  maid  Amy,  and  used  my  utmost 
skfll  to  get  it  altered ;  for  though  he  had,  indeed, 
debanemd  the  wench,  I  knew  that  I  was  the 
primapal  occasion  of  it;  and  as  he  was  the  best 
humoured  man  in  the  world,  I  never  gave  it  over 
tffl  I  prevailed  with  him  to  be  easy  with  her,  and 
as  I  had  now  become  the  deviVs  agent,  to  make 
others  as  wicked  as  myself,  1  brought  hrm  to  lie 
i^ith  her  again  several  times  aftertluit,  tfll  at  last,  I 


as  the  poor  giri  said,  so  it  happened,  and  she  was 

really  with  child. 

She  was  terribly  concerned  at  it,  and  so  was  he 
too.  '*  Come,  my  dear,'*  says  I,  **  when  Rachel 
put  her  handmaid  to  bed  to  Jacob,  she  took  the 
ohiklren  as  her  own.  Do  not  be  uneasy ;  I  will 
take  the  child  as  mv  own.  Had  not  I  a  liand  m 
the  frolic  of  putting  her  to  bed  to  you  f  It  was  my 
fiuilt  OS  much  as  yours.*'  So  I  called  ^y,  and 
encouraged  her  too,  and  told  her  that  I  would 
take  care  of  the  child  and  her  too,  and  added  the 
same  argument  to  her.  «*  For,*  says  I,  **  Amy,  it 
was  all  my  fault ;  did  not  I  drag  your  clothes  oiT 
your  back,  and  put  yon  to  bed  to  him.**  ilius  1 
that  had,  indeed,  been  the  cause  cMf  all  the  wick, 
edness  between  them,  encouraged  them  both, 
when  they  had  any  remorse  about  it,  and  rather 
prompted  them  to  go  on  with  it,  than  to  re- 
pent  of  It 

When  Amy  grew  big,  she  went  to  a  place  X 
had  provided  for  her,  and  the  neighbours  knew 
nothm^  but  that  Amy  and  I  were  parted.  She 
had  a  fine  child  indeed,  a  danghter,  and  we  had 
it  nursed,  and  Amy  came  again  in  about  half  a 
year  to  live  with  her  old  mistress ;  but  neither 
my  gentleman,  or  Amy  either,  cared  for  playing 
that  game  over  again ;  for,  as  he  said,  the  jade 
might  bring  him  a  house  full  of  ohildran  to 
keep. 

We  lived  as  merr^y  and  as  happily  after  this 
as  could  be  expected,  considering  our  drcum- 
stances ;  I  mean  as  to  the  pretended  marriage, 
&c.;  and  as  to  that  my  eentleman  had  not  the 
least  concern  about  him  ror  it.  But  as  much  as 
I  was  hardened,  and  that  was  as  much  as  I  be. 
lieve  ever  any  wicked  creature  was,  yet  I  could 
not  help  it,  there  was  and  wouM  be  hours  of 
intervals,  and  of  dark  reflections  which  came 
involuntarily  in,  and  thrust  in  sighs  into  the 
middle  of  all  my  songs;  and  there  would  be 
sometimes  a  heaviness  of  heart  which  inter, 
mingled  itself  with  all  my  joy,  and  which  would 
often  fetch  a  tear  from  my  eye.  And  let  others 
pretend  what  thev  wfll,  1  believe  it  impoaBible  to 
be  otherwise  with  anybody.  There  can  be  no 
substantial  satisfhction  in  a  life  of  known  wick- 
edness ;  conscience  will  and  does  often  break  in 
upon  them  at  particular  times,  let  them  do  what 
they  win  to  prevent  it 

But  I  am  not  to  preach  but  to  relate^  and 
whatever  loose  reflections  were,  and  how  often 
soever  those  dark  intervals  came  on,  I  did  my 
utmost  to  conceal  them  from  him ;  ay,  and  to 
suppress  and  smother  them  too  in  myself;  and  as 
to  outward  appearance,  we  Hved  as  cheerfully 
and  as  agreeably  as  it  was  possible  for  any  couple 
in  the  world  to  live. 

After  I  had  thus  lived  with  him  something 
above  two  years,  truly  I  foond  myself  with  ehiM 
too;  my  geatteman  was  mightily  pleased  at  it, 
and  nothing  eould  be  kinder  than  he  was  in  the 
preparations  he  made  for  me,  and  for  my  lyimr 
in,  which  was,  however,  very  private,  because  1 
cared  for  as  Uttle  oompany  as  possibie ;  nor  had 
I  kept  up  my  neighbonriy  aoquaintanoe,  se  that 
I  had  ncmody  to  invite  npon  sach  an  occasion. 

I  was  brought  to  bed  very  wefl  Tof  a  daugliter 
too,  as  well  as  Amy),  bnt  «ie  ehflci  died  at  six 
weeks  old,  so  all  that  woift  was  to  do  over  agsfa, 
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that  is  to  say,  the  charge,  the  expense,  the  trar 
vail,  &c. 

The  next  year  I  made  him  amends,  and  brought 
him  a  son,  to  his  great  satisfaction;  it  was  a 
charming  diUd,  and  did  very  well.  After  this, 
my  husband,  as  he  called  himself  came  to  me 
one  evening,  and  told  me  he  had  a  very  difficult 
thing  happened  to  Um,  which  he  knew  not  what 
to  do  in,  or  how  to  resolve  about,  unless  I  would 
make  him  easy;  this  was,  that  he  must  go  over 
to  France  for  about  two  months. 

*«Well,  my  dear,"  says  L  "and  how  shall  I 
make  you  easy?" 

«  Why,  by  consenting  to  let  me  go,**  says  he, 
*'upon  which  condition,  I  will  tell  ^ou  the  occa- 
sion of  my  going,  that  you  may  judge  of  the 
necessity  there  is  for  it  on  my  side;**  then  to 
make  me  easy  in  his  going,  he  told  me  he  would 
make  his  will  before  he  went,  which  should  be  to 
my  full  satisfaction. 

1  told  him  the  last  part  was  so  kind  that  I 
could  not  decline  the  first  part,  unless  he  would 
give  me  leave  <o  add,  that  if  It  was  not  putting 
him  to  an  extraordmary  expense.  I  would  go  over 
along  with  him. 

He  was  so  pleased  with  this  oflfer  that  he  told 
me  he  would  give  me  full  satisftu^on  for  it,  and 
accept  of  it  too;  so  he  took  me  to  London  with 
him  the  next  day,  and  there  he  made  his  will, 
and  shewed  it  to  me,  and  sealed  it  before  proper 
witnesses,  and  then  gave  it  to  me  to  keep.  In 
this  will  he  gave  me  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  per- 
son that  we  Doth  knew  very  well,  in  trust,  to  pay 
it,  with  the  interest  from  the  time  of  his  decease, 
to  me  or  my  assigns;  then  he  willed  the  payment 
of  my  jointure,  as  he  called  it,  viz.,  his  bond  of 
a  hundred  pounds  after  his  death ;  also  he  gave 
me  all  my  household  stuff,  plate,  &c. 

Tlus  was  a  most  engaging  thing  for  a  man  to 
do  to  one  under  my  circumstances ;  and  it 
would  have  been  hard,  as  I  told  him,  to  deny 
him  anything,  or  to  refuse  to  go  with  him  any 
where.  So  we  settled  everjrthing  as  well  as  we 
coiUd,  left  Amy  in  the  house,  and  for  his  other 
business,  which  was  in  jewels,  he  had  two  men 
he  entrusted,  whom  he  had  good  security  for, 
who  managed  for  him,  and  corresponded  with 
him. 

Thhigs  being  thus  concerted,  we  went  away 
to  Pk*ance,  arrived  safe  at  Calais,  and  by  easy 
joumies  came  in  eight  days  more  to  Paris,  where 
we  lodged  in  the  house  of  an  English  merchant 
of  his  acquafaitance,  and  were  %'ery  courteously 
entertainctl. 

My  gentleman's  business  was  with  some  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank,  and  to  whom  he  had  sold 
some  jewels  of  very  great  value,  and  received 
a  great  sum  of  money  in  specie;  and,  as  he 
told  me  privately,  he  gained  d,000  pistoles  by 
his  bargain,  but  would  not  suffer  the  roost  in- 
timate fHend  he  had  there  to  know  what  he 
had  received;  for  it  is  not  so  safe  a  thing  in 
Paris  to  have  a  great  sum  of  money  in  keep- 
ing as  it  migfat  be  in  London. 

We  made  this  journey  much  longer  than  we 
intended,  and  my  gentleman  sent  for  one  of  bis 
managers  in  London  to  oome  over  to  Paris 
with  some  diamonds,  and  sent  him  back  to  Lon- 
don again  to  fetch  more;  then  other  business 
feU  into  his  hands  so  unexpectedly,  that  I  began 


to  think  we  should  take  up  our  constant  resi- 
dence there,   which  I  was  not  very   averse  t(^ 
it  being   my  native  country,   and  I  spoke  the 
langua^  perfectly  well,  so  that  we  took  a  good 
house  m  Paris,  and  lived  very  well  there;  and 
I  sent  for  Amy  to  come  over  to  me,  for  I  lived 
gallantly,  and  my  gentleman  was  two  or  three 
times  going  to  keep  me  a  coach,  but  I  declined 
it,  espednUy  at  Paris;  but  as  they  have  those 
conveniences   by  the  day  there,  at  a  certain 
rate,  I  had  an  equipage  provided  for  me  when- 
ever I  pleased,  and  I  lived  here  in  very  good 
figure,  and  migfat  have  lived  higher  if  I  pleased. 
But  in  the  middle  of  all  this  felicity,  a  dread- 
ful disaster  befel  me,  which  entirely  unhinged 
all  my  aflhirs,  and  threw  me  back  into  the  same 
state  of  life  that  I  was  in  before;  with  this  one 
happy  exception,  however,  that  whereas  before 
I  was  poor,  even  to  misery,  now  I  was  not  only 
provided  for,  but  very  rich. 

My  gentleman  had  the  name  in  Paris  for  a 
very  rich  man,  and,  indeed,  he  was  so,  though 
not  so  immensely  rich  as  people  imagined;  but 
that  which  was  ratal  to  him,  was,  he  generally 
carried  a  shagreen  case  in  his  pocket,  espedalty 
when  he  went  to  court,  or  the  houses  of  any  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  in  which  he  had  jewels 
of  very  great  value. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  being  to  go  to  Ver- 

sailles  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  of ,  be  came 

up  into  my  chamber  in  the  morning,  and  laid  out 
his  jewel  case,  because  he  was  not  going  to  show 
any  jewels,  but  to  get  a  foreign  bill  accepted, 
which  he  had  received  from  Amsterdam ;  so  when 
he  gave  me  the  case,  he  said,  "  My  dear,  I  think 
I  need  not  carry  this  with  me,  because  it  may  be 
I  may  not  come  back  till  night,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  venture."  I  returned,  *^Tben,  my  dear, 
you  shall  not  go."  •*  Why? "  says  he.  " Elecause, 
as  they  are  too  much  for  you,  so  you  are  too 
much  for  me  to  venture,  and  yon  shall  not  go, 
unless  you  will  promise  me  not  to  stay  so  as  to 
come  back  in  the  night" 

**  I  hope  there's  no  danger,"  said  he,  <*  seeing  I 
have  nothing  about  me  of  any  value ;  and  there- 
fore,  lest  I  should,  take  that  too,"  says  he,  and 
gives  me  his  gold  watch,  and  a  rich  diamcmd, 
which  he  had  in  a  ring,  and  always  wore  on  his 
finger. 

"  Wen,  bat  my  dear,"  says  I,  «you  make  roe 
more  uneasy  now  than  before:  if  you  apprehend 
no  danger,  why  do  you  use  this  caution?  and  if 
yon  apprehend  there  b  danger,  why  do  yon  go 
at  an?** 

**  There  is  no  danger,**  says  he,  « if  I  do  not 
stay  late,  and  1  do  not  design  to  do  so.** 

**Well,  but  promise  me  then  that  you  wHI 
not,*'  says  I,  *<or  else  I  cannot  let  yon  go.** 

*'  I  wfll  not  indeed,  my  dear,"  says  he,  **  nidess 
I  am  obliged  to  It ;  I  assure  you  I  do  not  intend 
it ;  but  if  I  should,  I  am  not  worth  robUng  now, 
for  I  have  nothing  about  me  but  about  six^stoles 
hi  my  little  purse,  and  that  little  ring,**  sfaownig  me 
a  small  diamond  ring,  worth  about  ten  or  twelve 
pistoles,  which  he  put  upon  his  finger,  in  the  mom 
of  the  rich  one  he  usuily  wore. 

I  still  pressed  him  not  to  stay  late,  and  he  said 
he  would  not  *'  But  if  I  am  kept  late,"  says  be. 
"  beyond  my  expectation,  I  will  stay  all  migfat,  and 
come  next  morning."    This  seemed  a  very  good 
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cautioo ;  bat  still  my  mind  was  very  uneasy  about 
hiin,  nnd  I  told  him  so,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
go ;  1  told  him  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  the 
reason,  but  that  I  had  a  strange  terror  upon  my 
mind  about  his  going,  and  tmit,  if  he  did  go,  1 
was  persuaded  some  barm  would  attend  him ;  he 
smiled,  and  returned,  "  Well,  ray  dear,  if  it 
should  be  so,  you  are  now  richly  provided  for,  all 
that  I  have  here  I  give  to  you.'*  And  with  that 
he  takes  up  the  casket  or  case,  "  Here,'*  says  he, 
^  hold  your  band,  there  is  a  good  estate  for  you 
in  this  case ;  if  anything  happens  to  me  it  is  all 
your  own,  I  give  it  you  for  yourself  ;**  and  with  that 
he  put  the  casket,  the  fine  ring,  and  his  gold 
watch  aC  into  my  hands,  and  the  key  of  his  scru- 
toire  besides,  adding,  "And  in  my  scrutoire  there 
is  some  money,  it  is  all  your  own.** 

I  started  at  him  as  if  I  was  frighted,  for  I  thought 
all  bis  face  looked  like  a  death's  heatd ;  and  then, 
immediately,  I  thought  I  perceived  his  head  all 
bloody,  and  then  his  clothes  looked  Uoody  too, 
and  immediately  it  alF  went  off,  and  he  looked 
as  be  really  did ;  immediately  I  fell  apcrying,  and 
hung  about  him, — "  My  dear,"  said  I,  *'  I  am 
frighted  to  death,  you  shall  not  go,  depend  upon 
it  some  mischief  will  befal  you."  I  did  not  tell 
him  how  my  vapourish  fancy  had  represented 
him  to  me,  that  I  thought  was  not  proper ;  be- 
sides, he  would  only  have  laughed  at  me,  and 
would  have  gone  away  with  a  jest  about  it ;  hot 
I  pressed  him  seriously  not  to  go  that  day,  or,  if 
he  did,  to  promise  me  to  come  home  to  Paris 
a^ain  by  day-light.  He  looked  a  little  graver 
then  than  he  did  before,  told  me  he  was  not  ap- 
prehensive of  the  least  danger,  but  if  there  was, 
he  would  either  take  care  to  come  hi  the  day,  or, 
as  he  said  before,  would  stay  all  night. 

But  all  these  promises  came  to  nothing,  for  he 
was  set  upon  in  the  open  day,  and  robbed  by 
three  men  on  horsebacli,  masked,  as  he  went ; 
and  one  of  them,  who  it  seems  rifled  him  while 
the  rest  stood  to  stop  the  coach,  stabbed  him  in 
the  bodv  with  a  sword,  so  that  he  died  immedi- 
ately. He  had  a  footman  behind  the  coach,  whom 
they  knocked  down  with  the  stock,  or  butt-end 
of  a  carbine.  They  were  supposed  to  kiU  him 
because  of  the  disappointment  they  met  with  in 
not  getting  his  case  or  casket  of  diamonds,  which 
they  knew  he  carried  about  him ;  and  this  was 
supposed,  because,  after  they  killed  him,  they 
mude  the  coachman  drive  out  of  the  road  a  long 
way  over  the  heath,  till  they  came  to  a  conveni- 
ent place,  where  they  pulled  him  out  of  the  coach 
and  searched  his  clothes  more  narrowly  than 
thev  could  do  while  he  was  alive. 

but  they  found  nothing  but  his  little  ring,  six 
pistoles,  and  the  value  of  about  seven  livres  in 
small  moneys. 

This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  me,  though  I  can- 
not sav  I  was  so  surprised  as  I  i^ould  otherwUe 
have  been,  for  all  the  while  he  was  gone  my 
mind  was  oppresfed  with  tiie  weight  of  my  own 
thoughts,  and  I  was  so  sure  that  I  should  never 
see  him  any  more,  that  I  think  nothing  could  be 
Hkeit.  The  impression  was  so  strong,  that  I 
think  nothing  could  make  so  deep  a  wound  that 
was  imaginary ;  and  1  was  so  dejected  and  dis- 
coii9olate,  that  when  I  received  the  news  of  his 
disaater,  there  was  no  room  for  any  eitraordinary 
alteraiion  in  me.   I  cried  all  that  day,  eat  nothingf 


and  only  waited,  as  I  might  say,  to  receive  the 
dismal  news,  which  I  had  brought  to  me  about 
dve  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
I  was  in  a  strange  country,  and  though  I  had  a 

{>retty  many  acouaintanccs,  had  but  very  few 
rieods  that  I  could  consult  on  this  occasion.  All 
possible  inquiry  was  made  after  the  rogues  that 
had  been  thus  barbarous,  but  nothing  could  be 
heard  of  them ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  the  iboU 
man  could  make  any  discovery  of  them  by  his 
description,  for  they  knocked  him  down  imme- 
diately, so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
done  afterwards,  The  coachman  was  the  only 
man  that  could  say  anything,  and  all  his  account 
amounted  to  no  more  than  Uiis,  that  one  of  them 
had  soldier's  clothes,  but  he  could  not  rentember 
the  particulars  of  his  mounting,  so  as  to  know 
what  regiment  he  belonged  to ;  and  as  to  their 
faces,  that  he  could  know  nothing  of,  because 
they  had  all  of  them  masks  on. 

I  had  him  buried  as  decently  as  the  place  would 
permit  a  protestaot  stranger  to  be  buried,  and 
made  some  of  the  scruples  and  difficulties  on  that 
account  easy,  by  the  help  of  money  to  a  certain 
person,  who  went  impudently  to  the  curate  of 
the  parish  of  St  Sulpitius,  in  Paris,  and  told  him, 
that  the  gentleman  tnat  was  killed  was  a  catholic  s 
that  the  thieves  had  taken  from  him  a  cross  of 
gold,  set  with  diamonds,  worth  6,000  livres ;  that 
his  widow  was  a  catholic,  and  had  sent  by  him  60 

crowns  to  the  church  of ,  for  masses  to  be 

said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Upon  all  which, 
though  not  one  word  of  it  was  true,  he  was 
buri^  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
church. 

1  think  I  almost  cried  myself  to  death  for  him, 
for  I  abandoned  myself  to  all  the  excesses  of 
grief;  and  indeed  1  loved  him  to  a  degree  inex- 
pressible ;  and  considering  what  kindness  be  had 
shown  roe  at  first,  and  how  tenderly  he  had  used 
me  to  the  last,  what  could  I  do  less  ? 

Then  the  manner  of  his  death  was  terrible  and 
frightful  to  me,  and,  above  all,  the  strange  notices 
I  had  of  it.  I  had  never  pretended  to  the  second- 
sight,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  certainly  if  any 
one  ever  had  sucn  a  thing,  I  had  it  at  th&  time, 
for  I  saw  him  as  plainly  in  all  those  terrible 
8hq>es  as  above — first,  as  a  skeleton,  not  dead 
onlv,  but  rotten  and  wasted ;  secondly,  as  killed, 
and  bis  face  bloody;  and  thirdly,  his  clothes 
bloody,  and  all  within  the  space  of  one  minute, 
or  indeed  of  a  very  few  moments. 

These  things  amazed  me,  and  I  was  a  good 
while  as  one  stupid ;  however,  after  some  time  1 
began  to  recover  and  look  into  my  affairs.  1  had 
the  satisfoction  not  to  be  left  in  distress  or  in 
danger  of  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  besides 
what  he  had  put  into  my  hands  foirly  m  his  life- 
time, which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable 
value,  I  found  above  700  pistoles  in  gold  in  his 
scrutoire,  of  which  he  had  given  me  the  key ;  and 
I  found  foreign  bflls  accepted  for  about  12,000 
livres,  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  found  myself  possessed 
of  almost  10,000/1  sterling  in  a  very  few  days  after 
the  disaster. 

The  first  thing  1  did  upon  this  occasioD  was  to 
send  a  letter  to  my  moid,  as  I  still  called  her. 
Amy,  wherein  1  gave  her  an  account  of  my  dis- 
aster, how  my  husband,  as  she  called  him  (for  1 
never  called  him  so)  was  murdered ;  and  as  1  did 
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not  know  bow  Mi  reiatioDs,  or  hii  wife's  friends, 
migfat  act  upon  that  occasion,  I  ordered  her  to  con- 
vey away  all  the  plate,  linen,  and  other  things  of 
▼alne,  and  to  secure  them  in  a  person's  hands 
that  I  directed  her  to,  and  then  to  sell  or  dispose 
of  the  inmitnre  of  the  house,  if  she  could,  and  so, 
without  aeqnaintmg  anybody  with  the  reason  of 
her  going,  withdraw ;  sanding  notice  to  his  bead 
manager  at  London,  that  the  house  was  quitted 
by  the  tenant,  and  they  might  come  and  take 
possession  of  it  for  the  executors.  Amy  was  so 
dexterous,  and  did  her  work  so  nimbly,  that  she 
gutted  the  house,  and  sent  the  key  to  the  said 
manager,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  notice  of  the 
misfortune  that  befd  their  master. 

Upon  thebr  rec^ving  the  surprising  news  of 
his  aeath,  the  head  manager  caine  over  to  Paris, 
and  came  to  the  house ;  I  made  no  scruple  of 

calling  myself  Madame  ,  the  widow  of 

Monsieur  ,  the  English  jeweller ;  and  as  I 

spoke  Firench  naturally,  I  did  not  let  him  know 
but  that  I  was  his  wife,  mftried  in  France,  and 
that  I  had  not  heard  that  he  had  any  wife  in 
England,  but  pretended  to  be  surprised,  and  ex- 
claimed against  him  for  so  base  an  action  ;  and 
that  I  had  good  friends  in  Poictou,  where  I  was 
bom,  who  would  take  care  to  have  justice  done 
me  in  England  out  of  his  estate. 

I  should  have  observed  that,  as  soon  as  the 
news  was  public,  of  a  man  being  murdered,  and 
that  he  was  a  jeweller,  fiime  did  me  the  fa- 
vour  to  publish  presently,  that  he  was  robbed 
of  his  casket  of  jewels,  which  he  always  carried 
about  him.  I  confirmed  this,  among  mv  daily 
lamentations  for  his  disaster,  and  addd,  that  he 
had  with  him  a  fine  diamond  ring,  which  he  was 
known  to  wear  frequently  about  lum,  V4ilued  at 
100  pistoles,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  diamonds  of  inestimable  value  in  his  casket ; 
which  jewels  he  was  carrying  to  the  Prince  of 

,  to  show  some  of  them  to  him ;  and  the 

prince  owned  that  he  had  spoken  to  him  to  bring 
some  such  jewels,  to  let  him  see  them.  But  7 
sorely  repented  this  part  afterwards,  as  you  shall 
hear. 

This  rumour  put  an  end  to  all  inquiry  after  his 
jewels,  his  ring,  or  his  watch ;  and  as  for  the  700 
pistoles,  that  I  secured.  For  the  bills  that  were 
in  hand,  I  owned  I  had  them,  but  that  as,  I  said, 
I  brought  my  hnsband  80,000  Uvres  portion,  I 
claimed  the  said  bills,  which  came  not  to  above 
12,000  livres,  for  my  amende ;  and  this,  with  the 
plate,  and  the  honsehold  stuff,  was  the  principal 
of  all  his  estate  which  they  could  come  at.  As 
to  the  fordgn  bill,  which  he  was  going  to  Ver- 
sailles to  get  accepted,  it  was  really  lost  with  him ; 
bat  his  manager  who  had  remitted  the  bill  to  him, 
by  way  of  Amsterdam,  bringing  over  the  second 
bill,  the  mone^  was  saved,  as  tbey  call  it,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  also  gone ;  the  thieves 
who  robbed  and  murdered  him,  were  to  be  sure 
aiWdd  to  send  anybody  to  get  the  bill  accepted, 
for  that  would  undoubtedly  have  discovered  them. 

By  this  time  my  maid  Amy  was  arrived,  and 
she  gave  me  an  account  of  her  management,  and 
how  she  had  secured  everything,  and  that  she 
had  quitted  the  house,  and  sent  the  key  to  the 
bead  manager  of  his  bnshiess,  and  let  me  know 
how  much  she  made  of  everything,  very  punc- 
tually and  honesUy. 


I  should  have  observed,  in  the  account  of  Iris 

dwelling  with  me  so  long  at ,  that  he  never 

passed  for  anything  there  but  a  lodger  in  the 
house ;  and  though  be  was  landlord,  that  did  not 
alter  the  case.  &  that  at  his  death.  Amy  conuBg 
to  quit  the  house,  and  give  them  the  key,  there 
was  no  affinity  between  that  and  the  case  of  their 
master  who  was  newly  killed. 

I  got  good  advice  at  Paris  frt>m  an  emiiieiit 
lawyer,  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  there,  and 
laying  my  case  before  him,  he  directed  me  to 
make  a  process  In  dower  upon  the  estate,  for 
making  good  my  new  fortune  upon  matrimony, 
which  accordingly  I  did;  and,  upon  the  wliole^ 
the  manager  went  back  to  England  well  satisfied 
that  he  lud  gotten  the  una(^epted  bffl  of  es^ 
change,  which  was  for  two  thousand  Ave  Imiidred 
pounds,  with  some  other  things,  which  together 
amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  livres;  and  thus 
I  got  rid  of  him. 

I  was  visited  with  great  dvilltv  <m  this  sad 
occasion  of  the  loss  of  my  husband,  as  they 
thought  him,  by  a  great  many  ladies  of  quality. 

And  the  Prince  of ,  to  whom  it  was  reported 

he  was  carrying  the  jewels,  sent  his  ^eBtlciiiaa 
with  a  handsome  compliment  of  eondolesnee  to 
me;  and  his  gentleman,  whether  with  or  without 
order,  hinted  as  if  his  highness  did  Intend  to 
have  visited  me  hhnseH^  but  that  some  accident, 
which  he  made  a  long  story  of,  had  prevented 
him. 

By  the  concourse  of  ladies  and  others  that 
thus  came  to  visit  me,  I  began  to  be  much  known; 
and  as  1  did  not  forget  to  set  myself  out  with  all 
possible  advantage,  considering  the  dress  of  a 
widow,  wtdch  in  those  days  was  a  most  frigfatliil 
thing ;  I  say,  as  I  did  this  from  my  own  vanity, 
for  I  was  not  ^norant  that  I  was  very  hand- 
some ;  I  say,  on  this  aceofmt  I  was  soon  made 
veiT  public,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  h 
hem  veuve  de  Poietou,  or  the  pretty  widow  of 
Poictou.  As  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  my- 
self thus  handsomely  used  In  my  affliction,  it 
soon  dried  up  all  my  tears ;  and  thoogh  I  ap- 
peared as  a  widow,  yet,  aa  we  say  in  England,  it 
was  a  widow  comforted.  1  took  care  to  let  the 
ladies  see,  that  I  knew  how  to  receive  then,  and 
that  I  was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  hdmve  to  any  of 
them ;  and  in  short  I  began  to  be  very  popnlar 
there ;  but  I  had  an  oocnsion  afterwards  which 
made  me  decline  that  kind  of  management,  as 
you  shall  hear  presently. 

About  four  days  after  I  had  received  the  com- 
pliments of  condolence  from  the  Prince ,  the 

gentleman  he  had  sent  before  came  to  tell  me 
that  his  highness  was  coming  to  give  me  a  visit 
I  was  indeed  surprised  at  tliat,  toA  perfectly  at  a 
loss  how  to  behave.  However,  as  ttiere  was  no 
remedy,  I  prepared  to  receive  him  as  1  ooukL 
It  was  not  many  minutes  after,  but  he  was  at  the 
door,  and  came  in,  introduced  by  his  own  gen 
tleman,  as  above,  and  afterwards  by  my 
Amy. 

He  treated  me  with  abundance  of  civiUty, 
condoled  handsomely  the  loss  of  my  husband,  and 
likewise  the  manner  of  ft*  He  told  me  he  nn- 
derstood  he  was  coming  to  Versailles  to  lihniw  If. 
to  show  him  some  jewels;  that  it  was  tme 
that  be  had  discoursed  with  him  about  jew^da, 
but  could  not  imagine  how  any  villains  almild 


hear  of  his  cominip  at  that  time  with  them ; 
that  be  had  not  ordered  him  to  attend  with  them 
at  Versailles,  bat  told  him  that  he  would  come  to 
by  sadi  a  day,  so  that  be  was  no  way  ac- 
to  the  disaster.     I  told  him  gravely  I 
knew  very  well  that  all  his  highness  nad  said 
of  that  part  was  true:  that  these  villains  knew 
his  profession,  and  knew,  no  doubt,  that  he  al- 
ways carried  a  casket  of  jewels  about  him,  and 
(hat  he  always  wore  a  diamond  ring  on  hb  finger 
worth  a  hundred  pistoles,  which   report  had 
magnified  to  five  hundred ;  and  that  &  he  had 
been  going  to  any  other  place,  it  would  have 
been  toe  same  thing.     After  this  his  highness 
rose  up  to  go^  and  told  me  he  had  resolved  how- 
e\-er  to  make  me  some  reparation ;  and  with  these 
I    words  pot  a  silk  purse  into  my  hand  with  a  hun- 
d.^  pbtoles,  ana  told  me  he  would  make  me  a 
further  compliment  of  a  small  pension,  which.his 
grntleman  would  inform  me  oi. 

You  may  be  sure  I  behaved  with  a  due  sense 
of  so  much  goodness,  and  offered  to  kneel  to  kiss 
his  hand,  but  he  took  me  up  and  saluted  me,  and 
Kit  down  again  (though  before  he  made  as  if  he 
was  going  away),  making  me  sit  down  by  him. 

He  then  began  to  talk  with  me  more  fSimiUarly ; 
told  me  he  hoped  I  was  not  left  in  bad  circum- 
stances ;  that  Mr  •— —  was  reputed  to  be  very 
rich,  and  that  he  had  gained  lately  great  sums 
by  some  jewels,  and  he  hoped,  he  said,  that  I 
had  still  a  fortune  agreeable  to  the  condition  I 
had  lived  in  before. 

I  replied,  with  some  tears  which  I  confess 

were  a  little  forced,  that  I  believed  if  Mr 

had  lived,  we  should  have  been  out  of  danger 
of  want,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
the  loss  which  I  had  sustained,  besides  that  of 
the  life  of  my  husband.  That,  by  the  opinion 
of  those  that  knew  something  of  his  affairs,  and 
of  what  vaiue  the  jewels  were  which  he  intended 
to  have  shown  to  his  highness,  he  could  not  have 
less  about  him  than  the  value  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand livres.  That  it  was  a  fatal  blow  to  me,  and 
to  his  whole  family,  especially  that  they  should  be 
lost  in  such  a  manner. 

His  highness  returned,  with  an  air  of  concern, 
that  he  was  very  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  hoped,  if  I 
settled  in  Paris*  1  might  find  ways  to  restore  my 
fortune ;  at  the  same  time  he  compb'mented  me  I 
upon  my  beii|||  very  handsome,  as  he  was  pleased  I 
to  call  it,  and  that  I  could  not  fail  of  admirers. 
I  stood  up  and  humbly  thanked  his  highness,  but 
t^  him  I  had  no  expectations  of  that  kind;  that 
I  thought  I  should  be  obliged  to  go  over  to  Eng- 
.and,  to  look  after  my  husband's  effects  there, 
which  I  was  told  were  considerable ;  but  that  I 
did  Dot  know  what  justice  a  poor  stranger  would 
get  among  them ;  and  as  for  Paris,  my  fortune 
being  so  impaired,  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but 
to  go  back  to  Poictou  to  my  friends,  where  some 
of  my  relations*  I  hoped,  might  do  something 
for  me,  and  addedt  that  one  of  my  brothers  was ' 
ao  abt>ot  at         » near  Poictiers. 

He  stood  up,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led 
me  to  a  large  looking-glass  wliich  made  up  the 
pier  in  the  front  of  the  parlour,  **  Look  there, 
madam,"  said  he, "  is  it  fit  that  that  face,**  pointing 
to  my  figure  in  the  glass,  "  should  go  back  to 
Poictou?  No»  madam,**  says  he,  **stay  and 
make  some  gentleman  of  quality  happy,  that 


may  in  return  make  you  forget  all  your  sorrows)  - 
and  with  that  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  idasing 
me  twice,  told  me  he  wotild  see  me  again,  but 
with  less  ceremony. 

Some  little  time  after  this,  bat  the  same  day, 
his  gentleman  came  to  me  again,  and  with  great 
ceremony  and  respect,  ddivered  me  a  blaok  box 
tied  with  a  scarlet  ribband,  and  sealed  with  a 
noble  coat  of  arms,  which  I  suppose  was  the 
princeV  There  was  in  it  a  grant  from  hb  high- 
ness,  or  an  assignment,  I  know  not  which  to  call 
it,  with  a  warrant  to  hia  banker  to  pay  me  two 
thousand  livres  a  year,  during  my  stay  hi  Pjsris, 

as  the  widow  of  Monsieur ,  the  jeweller,  men. 

tioning  the  horrid  murder  of  my  late  husband  as 
the  occasion  of  it,  as  above. 

I  received  it  with  great  submlssion,'and  expres- 
sions  of  being  hifinftely  obliged  to  his  master,  and 
of  my  showing  myself  on  all  oocasfens  his  high- 
ness's  most  obemeiit  servant;  and  after  giving 
my  most  humble  dut^  to  his  highness,  with  the 
utmost  acknowledgements  of*  the  obilgation,  ^e. 
I  went  to  a  little  cabinet,  and  taking  out  some 
money,  which  made  a  little  sound  in  taking  it 
out,  offered  to  nve  him  five  pistoles. 

He  drew  baok,  but  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  told  me  he  humbly  thanked  me,  but  that  ha 
durst  not  take  a  farthing ;  that  his  highness  would 
take  it  so  in  of  him,  he  was  sure  he  would  never 
see  his  face  more ;  but  that  he  would  not  fall  to 
acQuaint  his  highness  what  respect  I  had  offered; 
and  added,  **  I  assure  you,  madam,  you  are  more 
in  the  good  graces  of  my  master,  the  Prince  of 

,  than  you  are  aware  of;  and  I  believe  yoa 

will  hear  more  of  him." 

Now  I  began  to  understand  him,  and  resolvod 
if  his  highness  did  come  again,  he  should  see  mo 
under  no  disadvantage,  if  f  eonld  help  it  I  told 
him,  if  his  highness  did  me  the  honour  to  see  mo 
again,  I  hoped  he  would  not  let  me  be  surprised 
OS  I  was  before ;  that  I  wouM  be  glad  to  have 
some  little  notice  of  it,  and  would  he  obUged  to 
him  if  he  would  procure  it  me.  He  told  me,  he 
was  very  sure  that  when  his  hirimess  intended 
to  visit  me,  he  should  be  sent  before,  to  g^ve  roe 
notice  of  ft,  and  that  he  would  give  me  as  much 
woniing  of  It  as  possible. 

He  came  several  times  after  this,  on  tlie  same 
errand,  that  is,  about  the  settlement,  the  grant 
requiring  several  things  yet  to  be  done,  for  making 
it  payable  without  going  every  time  to  the  prince 
ag^  for  a  fresh  warrant,  llie  partksulars  of  this 
part  I  did  not  understand ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished,  which  was  above  two  months,  the  gen« 
tleman  came  one  afternoon,  and  said  his  highness 
designed  to  visit  me  m  the  evening ;  but  desired 
to  be  admitted  without  ceremony. 

I  prepared  not  my  rooms  only,  but  myself;  and 
when  he  came  in  there  was  nobody  appesoed  in 
the  house  but  his  gentleman  and  my  maid  Amy, 
and  of  her  I  bid  the  gentleman  aoquaiat  his  high* 
ness  that  she  was  an  English  woman ;  that  she 
did  not  understand  a  woi^  of  French,  and  that 
she  was  one  also  that  might  be  trusted. 

When  he  came  faito  my  room,  1  fell  down  at 
his  feet,  before  he  could  come  to  salute  me,  and 
with  words  that  I  had  prepared  ftdl  of  duty  and 
resjpect,  thanked  him  for  his  bounty  and  goodness 
to  a  poor  desolate  woman,  oppressed  under  the 
weight  of  so  terrible  a  disaster,  and  rsfased.  to 
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rite  till  he  would  aUow  me  the  honour  to  kbs  his 
hand. 

**  Levez-vout  dome,'*  says  the  prince,  taking  me 
in  his  arms,  **  I  design  more  favours  for  you  than 
this  trifle  ;**  and  going  on,  he  added,  **  you  shall 
for  the  ftiture  find  a  friend  where  you  did  not 
look  for  it,  and  I  resdve  to  let  you  see  how  kind 
I  can  he  to  one  who  is  to  me  the  most  agreeable 
creature  on  earth.** 

I  was  dressed  in  a  kind  of  half  moiuming,  had 
turned  off  my  weeds,  and  my  head,  though  I  had 
yet  no  ribbands  nor  lace,  was  so  dressed  as  fiiiled 
not  to  set  me  out  with  advantage  enough,  for  I 
began  to  understand  his  meaning:  and  the  prince 
professed  I  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  on 
earth.  •*  And  where  have  I  lived,"  says  he, "  and 
how  ill  ha^'e  I  been  served  that  I  should  never  tUl 
now  be  shown  the  finest  woman  in  FVance  ?*' 

lliis  was  the  way  in  all  the  world  the  most 
likely  to  break  in  upon  my  virtue  if  I  had  been 
mistress  of  any,  for  I  was  now  become  the  vainest 
creature  upon  earth,  and  particularly  of  my 
beauty,  which,  as  other  people  admired,  so  I  be- 
came  every  day  more  foolishly  in  love  with  m). 
self  than  before. 

He  said  some  very  kind  things  to  me  after  this, 
and  sat  down  with  me  Ibr  an  hour  or  more,  when 
getting  up,  and  calling  his  gentleman  by  name, 
he  threw  open  the  door.  "  A  boire"  says  he, 
upon  which  his  gentleman  immediately  brought 
up  a  little  taUe  covered  with  a  fine  damask  cloth, 
the  table  no  b^pgcr  than  he  could  bring  in  his 
two  hands,  but  upon  it  was  set  two  decanters, 
one  of  champagne  and  the  other  of  water,  six 
silver  plates,  and  a  service  of  fine  sweetmeats  in 
fine  China  dishes,  on  a  set  of  rings  standing  up 
about  twenty  inches  high,  one  above  another. 
Below  were  three  roasted  partridges  and  a  quail. 
As  soon  as  his  gentleman  tiad  set  it  all  down,  he 
ordered  him  to  withdraw.  "Now,"  says  the 
prince,  "  I  intend  to  sup  with  you.*' 

When  he  had  sent  away  his  gentleman,  I  stood 
up  and  offered  to  wait  on  his  highness,  whOe  he 
eat,  but  he  positivelv  refused,  and  told  me,  "No, 
to-morrow  you  shall  be  the  widow  of  Monsieur 

,  the  jeweller,  but  to-night  you  shall  be  my 

mistress.  Therefore,  sit  here,'*  says  he,  "and 
eat  with  me,  or  I  will  get  up  and  serve.** 

I  would  then  have  called  up  my  woman  Amy, 
but  I  thought  that  would  not  be  proper  neither; 
so  I  made  my  eicuse  that  since  his  highness 
would  not  let  his  own  servant  wait,  I  would  not 
presume  to  let  my  woman  come  up  i  but  if  he 
would  please  to  let  me  wait,  it  would  be  my 
honour  to  fill  his  highness's  wine;  but,  as  before, 
he  would  by  no  means  allow  me.  So  we  sat  and 
eat  together. 

!l**Now,  madam,"  says  the  prince,  "give  me 
leave  to  lay  aside  my  character ;  let  us  talk  to- 
gether with  the  freedom  of  equals ;  my  quality 
sets  me  at  a  distance  from  you,  and  makes  yon 
ceremonious;  your  beauty  exalts  you  to  more 
than  an  equality.  I  must  then  treat  you  as  lovers 
do  their  mistresses,  but  I  cannot  speak  the  lan- 
guage ;  it  is  en<>ugh  to  tell  you  how  agreeable 
you  are  to  me^  how  I  am  surprised  at  your  beauty, 
and  resolve  to  make  you  happy,  and  to  be  happy 
with  you.** 

I  knew  not  what  to  say  to  him  for  a  good 
while,  bnt  Mushed,  and  looking  up  towards  hbn, 
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said  I  was  already  made  happy  in  the  favour  of  a 
person  of  such  rank,  and  luui  nothing  to  ask  of 
nis  highness  but  that  he  would  bdioTe  me  fadl- 
nitely  obliged. 

After  he  had  eaten,  he  poured  the  sweetmeats 
into  my  lap ;  and  the  wine  being  out,  he  called 
his  gentleman  again  to  take  away  the  table,  who, 
at  first,  only  took  the  doth  and  the  remidnt  of 
what  was  to  eat,  away ;  and  laying  another  doth, 
set  the  table  on  one  side  of  the  room  with  a  noble 
service  of  plate  on  it,  worth  at  least  200  piaColea. 
Then,  having  set  the  two  decanters  again  upon 
the  table,  fUled,  as  before,  he  withdrew,  Ibr  I 
found  the  fdlow  understood  bis  business  very 
well,  and  his  lord's  business  too. 

About  half  an  hour  after,  the  prince  told  me 
that  I  offered  to  wait  a  little  before,  bnt  if  I 
would  now  take  the  trouble,  he  would  give  me 
leave  to  give  him  some  wfaie ;  so  I  went  to  the 
table,  filled  a  glass  of  wine,  and  brought  it  to  him 
on  a  fine  sdver,  which  the  glasses  stood  on,  and 
brought  the  bottle  or  decanter  of  water  fai  my 
other  hand,  to  mix  it  as  he  thought  fit. 

He  smiled,  and  bid  me  look  on  that  salver, 
which  I  did,  and  admired  it  much,  for  it  was  a 
very  fine  one  indeed.  "  You  may  see,"  said  be, 
"  I  resolve  to  have  more  of  your  cotnpany,  ibr  my 
servant  shall  leave  you  that  plate  for  my  use."  I 
told  him  I  believed  bis  highness  would  not  take 
it  ill  that  I  was  not  fumisned  fit  to  entertain  a 
person  of  his  rank,  and  that  I  would  take  great 
care  of  it,  and  value  myself  infinitely  upon  the 
honour  of  his  highness's  visit. 

It  now  began  to  grow  late,  and  he  b^^an  to 
take  notice  of  it.  ^-But,**  says  he,  '*  I  eaimot 
leave  you ;  have  you  not  a  spare  lodging  for  one 
night?  I  told  him  I  had  but  a  homely  lodgiiy 
to  entertain  such  a  guest.  He  said  something 
exceeding  kind  on  tluit  head,  but  not  fit  to  re- 
peat, adding,  that  my  company  would  make  him 
amends. 

About  midnight  he  sent  his  gentleman  on  an 
errand,  after  tdling  him  aloud  that  he  intended 
to  stay  here  all  night  In  a  little  time  hu  gen- 
tleman brought  him  a  night-gown,  slippers,  two 
caps,  a  neckcloth,  and  ahirt,  which  he  gave  me 
to  carry  into  his  chamber,  and  sent  his  nan 
home;  and  then,  turning  to  me,  said  I  should  do 
him  the  honour  to  be  his  chamberlain  of  the 
household  and  his  dresser  also.  I  smiled,  and 
told  him  I  would  do  myself  the  H^nr  to  wait 
on  him  upon  all  occasions. 

About  one  in  the  morning,  while  his  gentleman 
was  yet  with  him,  I  begged  leave  to  witbdrmw, 
supposing  he  would  go  to  bed ;  but  he  took  tlie 
hint,  and  said,  "  I  am  not  going  to  bed  yetj  pray 
let  me  see  you  again." 

I  took  this  time  to  undress  me,  and  to  oomc 
In  a  new  dress,  which  was  in  a  manner  toie  <lw- 
habilie,  but  so  fine,  and  all  about  me  so  clean 
and  so  agreeable,  that  he  seemed  surprised.  *  I 
thought,**  says  he,  "you  could  not  have  dressed 
to  more  advantage  than  you  had  done  before ; 
but  now,**  savs  he,  "you  charm  mc  a  thoussmd 
times  more,  if  that  be  possible.'* 

"  It  is  only  a  loose  habit,  my  lord,"  said  I, 
"that  I  may  the  better  wait  on  your  higbneaa.** 
He  pulled  mc  to  him.  "  Your  arc  perfectly  obllg- 
ing,"  says  he, "  and,**  sitting  on  the  bed-side,  -  now 
you  shall  be  a  princess,  and  laow  what  it  Is  to 
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obKge  the  most  grateful  man  alive  :  *'  and,  with 
that,  he  took  me  in  his  arms.  I  can  go  no  fur. 
ther  in  the  particulars  of  what  passed  at  that 
time,  but  it  ended  in  this,  that,  in  short,  I  lay 
with  him  all  that  night. 

I  have  given  you  the  whole  detail  of  this  story 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  black  scheme  of  the  way  how 
unhappy  women  are  ruined  by  great  men ;  for 
though  poverty  and  want  is  an  irresistible  tempt- 
ation to  the  poor,  vanity  and  great  things  are  as 
irresistible  to  others.  To  be  courted  by  a  prince, 
and  by  a  prince  who  was  first  a  benefactor  and 
then  an  admirer;  to  be  called  handsome,  the 
6ne»t  woman  in  France,  and  to  be  treated  as  a 
woman  fit  for  the  bed  of  a  prince;  these  are 
things  a  woman  must  have  no  vanity  in  her,  nay,  I 
no  corruption  in  her,  that  is  not  overcome  by  it;  f 
and  my  case  was  such  that,  as  before,  I  had 
enough  of  both. 

I  had  now  no  poverty  attending  me ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  mistress  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
before  the  prince  did  anj-thing  for  me.  Flad  I 
been  mistress  of  my  resolution ;  had  1  been  less 
ob^ging,  and  rejected  the  first  attack,  all  had 
been  safe ;  but  my  virtue  was  lost  before,  and 
thedeni,  wh9  had  Ibund  the  way  to  break  in 
upon  me  by  one  temptation,  easily  mastered  me 
now  by  another ;  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  per- 
son, who,  though  a  man  of  high  dignity,  was  yet 
the  most  tempting  and  obliging  that  ever  I  met 
with  in  mv  life.  * 

I  had  the  same  particulars  to  insist  upon  here 
with  the  prince  as  I  had  with  my  gentleman  be- 
ibre.  1  hesitated  much  at  consenting  at  first 
asking,  but  the  prince  told  me  princes  did  not 
oonrt  like  other  men ;  that  they  brought  more 
powerlhl  arguments ;  and  he  very  prettuy  added, 
that  they  were  sooner  repulsed  than  other  men, 
and  ought  to  be  sooner  complied  with ;  intimat- 
ing, though  very  genteely,  that  after  a  woman 
had  positively  refused  him  once,  he  could  not, 
like  other  men,  wait  with  importunities  and 
stratagems,  and  laying  long  sieges ;  but  as  such 
men  as  he  stormed  warmly,  so,  if  repulsed,  they 
made  no  second  attacks:  and,  indeed,  it  was 
reasonable;  for  as  it  was  below  their  rank  to  be 
long  battering  a  woman's  constancy,  so  they  ran 
greater  hazaras  in  being  exposed  in  their  amours 
than  other  men  did 

I  took  this  for  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  told 
his  highness  that  I  had  the  same  thoughts  in  re- 
spect to  the  manner  of  his  attacks ;  for  that  his 
person  and  his  arguments  were  irresistible;  that 
a  person  of  his  rank,  and  a  munificence  so  un- 
bounded, could  not  be  withstood  ;  that  no  virtue 
was  proof  against  him,  except  such  as  was  able 
to  suflcr  martyrdom ;  that  I  thought  it  impossible 
I  could  be  overcome,  but  that  now  I  found  it 
impossible  I  should  not  be  overcome;  that  so 
much  goodness,  joined  with  so  much  greatness, 
would  have  conquered  a  saint ;  and  that  I  con- 
fess he  had  the  victory  over  me,  by  a  merit  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  conquest  he  had  made. 

He  miuie  roe  a  most  obliging  answer;  told  me 
abundance  of  fine  things,  which  stOl  flattered  my 
vanity,  till  at  last  I  began  to  have  pride  enough 
to  believe  him,  and  fancied  myself  a  fit  mistress 
for  a  prince. 

As  I  had  thus  given  the  prince  the  last  favour, 
and  he  had  all  the  freedom  with  me  that  it  was 


possible  for  me  to  grant,  so  he  gave  me  leave  to 
use  as  much  freedom  with  him  another  way,  and 
that  was  to  have  everything  of  him  I  thought  fit 
to  command ;  and  yet  I  did  not  ask  of  him  with 
an  air  of  avarice,  as  if  I  was  greedily  making  a 
pennv  of  liim,  but  I  managed  him  with  such  art 
that  ne  generally  anticipated  my  demands.  He 
only  requested  of  me  that  I  would  not  think  of 
taking  another  house,  as  I  had  intimated  to  his 
highness  I  intended  to  do,  not  thinking  it  good 
enough  to  receive  his  visits  in;  but  he  said  my 
house  was  the  most  convenient  that  could  possi- 
bly be  found  in  all  Paris  for  an  amour,  especially 
for  him,  having  a  way  out  into  throe  streets,  and 
not  overiooked  by  any  neighbours,  so'  that  he 
could  pass  and  repass  without  observation ;  for  one 
of  the  back  ways  opened  into  a  narrow  dark  alley, 
which  alley  was  a  thoroughfare  or  passage  out 
of  one  street  into  another;  and  any  person  that 
went  in  or  out  by  the  door  had  no  more  to  do 
but  to  see  that  there  was  nobody  following  him 
in  the  alley  befbre  he  went  in  at  the  door.  Hiis 
request  I  knew  was  reasonable,  and  therefore  I 
assured  him  I  would  not  change  my  dwelling, 
seeing  his  highness  did  not  think  it  too  mean  for 
me  to  receive  him  in. 

He  also  desired  me  that  I  would  not  take  any 
more  8er\'ant8,  or  set  up  any  equipage,  at  least 
for  the  present ;  for  that  it  would  then  be  imrae- 
diatelv  concluded  I  had  been  left  very  rich,  and 
then  I  should  be  throi^ped  with  the  impertinence 
of  admirers,  who  would  be  attracted  by  the  mo- 
ney, as  well  as  by  the  beauty  of  a  young  widow, 
and  he  should  be  frequently  interrupted  in  his 
visits ;  or  that  the  world  would  conclude  I  was 
maintained  by  somebody,  and  would  be  indefa- 
tigable to  find  out  the  person ;  so  that  he  shouki 
have  spies  peeping  at  him  every  time  he  went 
out  or  in,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  disap- 
point ;  and  that  he  should  presently  have  it  talked 
over  all  the  toilets  in  Paris  that  the  Prince 
de  — :-.  had  got  the  jeweUer*s  widow  for  a  mis- 
tress. 

This  was  too  just  to  oppose,  and  I  made  no 
scruple  to  tell  Us  highness  that  since  he  had 
stooped  so  low  as  to  make  me  his  own,  he  ought 
to  have  all  the  satisfaction  in  the  world ;  that  I 
was  all  his  own;  that  I  would  take  all  the  mea^ 
sures  he  should  please  to  direct  me  to  avoid  the 
impertinent  attacks  of  others;  and  tliat,  if  be 
thought  fit,  I  would  be  wholly  within  doors,  and 
have  it  given  out  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
England  to  solicit  my  affairs  there,  idter  ray  hus- 
band's misfortunes,  and  that  I  was  not  expected 
there  again  for  at  least  a  year  or  two.  This  he 
liked  very  well,  only  he  said  that  he  would  by 
no  means  have  me  confined ;  that  it  would  injure 
my  health,  and  that  1  should  then  take  a  country 
house  in  some  village,  a  good  way  from  the  city, 
where  it  should  not  be  known  who  1  was,  and 
that  he  should  be  there  sometimes  to  divert  me. 

I  made  no  scruple  of  the  confinement,  and  told 
his  highness  no  place  could  be  a  confinement 
where  I  had  such  a  visitor,  and  so  I  put  off  the 
country  house,  which  would  have  been  to  remove 
myself  further  from  him,  and  have  less  of  his 
company ;  so  I  made  the  house  be,  as  it  were, 
shut  up.  Amy,  indeed,  appeared,  and  when  any 
of  the  neighbours  or  servants  enquired,  she  an- 
swered, in  broken  French,  that  I  was  gone  to 
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England  to  look  after  my  affairs,  which  presently 
went  current  through  the  streets  about  us.  For 
you  are  to  note,  that  the  people  of  Paris, 
especially  the  women,  are  the  most  bu^  and 
impertinent  inquirers  into  the  conduct  of  their 
neighbours,  especially  that  of  a  single  woman, 
that  are  in  the  world,  though  there  are  no  greater 
intriguers  in  the  universe  than  themselves ;  and 
perhaps  that  may  be  the  reason  ot  it,  for  it  is  an 
old  but  a  sure  rule,  that,— 

*' Wh«n  dN|>  intiifUM  «r«  q]o|0  and  ihy, 
The  ffiiHj  an  tlw  flnt  that  fpy." 

Thus  his  highness  had  the  most  easy,  and  yet 
the  most  mdiscoverable  access  to  me  imaginable, 
and  he  seldom  fiiiled  to  come  two  or  three  nights 
in  a  week,  and  sometimes  stayed  two  or  three 
nisfats  together.  Once  he  told  me  be  waa  re- 
solved I  should  be  weary  of  his  company,  and 
that  he  would  learn  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  a 
prisoner;  so  be  gave  out  among  his  servants 
that  he  was  gone  to  -.— «  where  he  oftra  went 
a  hunting,  and  that  he  should  not  retuin  under  a 
fortnight;  and  that  fortnight  he  stayed  wholly 
with  me,  and  never  went  out  of  my  doors. 

Never  woman,  in  such  a  station,  lived  a  fort- 
night in  so  complete  a  fulness  of  human  delight ; 
for  to  have  the  entire  possession  of  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  princes  m  the  worid,  and  of 
the  politest  Dest*bred  man;  to  converse  with  him 
all  day,  and  as  he  prolBssed,  charm  him  all  night; 
what  could  be  more  inexpressibly  pleasing,  and 
especially  to  a  woman  of  a  vast  deal  of  pride,  as  1 
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To  finish  the  felicity  of  this  part,  I  must  not 
Iteget  that  the  devil  had  played  anew  game  with 
mt,  and  prevailed  with  me  to  satii^  myself  with 
tUsamoor,  as  a  lawful  thing;  that  a  prince  of 
soch  grandeur  and  majesty,  ao  infinitely  superior 
to  me,  and  one  who  had  made  such  an  introduc- 
tion by  an  unparalleled  bounty,  I  could  not 
rarist :  and  therefore,  that  it  waa  very  lawftil  for 
me  to  do  it,  being  at  this  time  perfectly  single, 
and  unengaiged  to  any  other  man,  as  I  was,  moet 
certainly,  by  the  nnaeoountable  absence  of  my 
ilrsi  husband,  and  the  murder  of  my  gentleman 
who  went  for  my  second. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  I  was  the  easier 
to  persuade  myself  of  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine 
as  thb,  when  it  was  so  much  for  my  ease,  and 
for  the  repose  of  my  mind,  to  have  it  be  so. 

"In  thingi  we  wish,  'tlf  aaay  to  deeeive, 
"What  w  would  hava  w%  wiUini^y  battafa." 

Besides,  I  had  no  casuists  to  resolve  this  doubt ; 
the  same  devfl  that  put  this  into  my  head  bade 
me  go  to  any  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  confession,  state  the  case  exactly, 
and  I  should  see  they  would  either  resolve  it  to 
be  no  sin  at  all,  or  absolve  me  upon  the  easiest 
penance.  This  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  try, 
but  I  know  not  what  scruple  put  me  off  to  it, 
for  I  could  never  bring  mvself  to  like  having  to 
do  with  those  priests ;  and  though  it  was  strange 
that  I,  who  had  thus  prostituted  my  chastity, 
and  given  up  all  secbC  of  virtue,  in  two  such  par- 
ticular cases,  living  a  life  of  open  adultery,  should 
scruple  anything ;  yet  so  it  was.  I  aligned  with 
myself  that  I  could  not  be  a  cheat  in  anything 
that  was  esteemed  sacred;  that  I  could  not  be 
of  one  opinion,  and  then  pretend  myself  to  be  of 


another ;  nor  could  I  go  to  confesaon,  who  i 
nothing  of  the  manner  of  it,  and  should  betngr 
myself  to  the  priest  to  be  an  Hugoeot,  and 
then  might  come  into  trouble;  hot,  hi  short, 
though  1  was  a  whore,  yet  I  was  a  Protastaat 
whore,  and  could  not  act  as  If  I  was  Popish,  npon 
any  account  whatsoever. 

But,  I  say,  I  satisfied  myself  with  the  surpriaii^ 
occasiou,  that,  as  it  was  all  irresistible,  so  it  waa 
an  lawfhl ;  for  that  heaven  would  not  sufier  a»  to 
be  punished  for  that  which  it  was  not  posaible 
for  us  to  avoid;  and  with  these  absuraitiea  I 
kept  conscience  from  giving  me  anv  considerable 
disturbance  in  all  this  matter;  and  1  was  as  per- 
fectly easy  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  it,  as  tf  I  had 
been  married  to  the  prince,  and  had  had  no  other 
-iiusband:  so  possible  is  it  for  us  to  roll  ourselves 
up  in  wickedness,  till  we  grow  invalnerabie 
by  conscience;  and  that*  sentinel  once  dozed, 
sleeps  fast,  not  to  be  awakened  while  the  tide  of 
pleasure  continues  to  flow,  or  till  something  dark 
and  dreadful  brings  us  to  ourselves  again. 

I  have,  I  confiMS,  wondered  at  the  ttnjiditj 
that  my  intellectual  part  was  under  all  'that 
while ;  what  lethargic  fumes  doied  the  soul;  ami 
how  it  was  possiUe  that  I,  who  in  the  ease  before^ 
where  the  temptation  was  many  ways  nM>re 
foreible,  and  the  arguments  stronger,  and  more 
irresistible,  was  yet  under  a  cimtinned  inquaetode, 
on  account  of  the  wicked  Ufe  I  led,  eoidd  now 
live  in  the  most  profonnd^ranquHlity,  and  with  an 
uninterrupted  peace,  nay,  even  rising  iqi  to  satis- 
faction and  joy,  and  yet  in  a  more  ^pable  state 
of  adultery  than  before ;  for  before,  my  gentle- 
man, who  called  me  wife,  had  the  pretence  of  his 
wife  befaig  parted  firom  him,  nHoiaag  to  do  tlK 
duty  of  her  oflloe  as  a  wife  to  him.  As  for  me, 
my  cireumstances  were  the  same ;  but  aa  for  the 
prince,  as  he  had  a  fine  and  extraordinary  lady, 
or  princess,  of  his  own,  so  he  had  tivo  or  three 
mistresses  more  besides  me,  and  made  no  scrapie 
ofitatalL 

However,  I  say,  as  to  mv  own  part,  I  enjoyed 
myself  in  perfect  tranquiUity ;  and  as  the  prince 
was  the  only  deity  I  worshipped,  so  I  waa  really 
his  idol;  and  however  it  was  with  his  princess,  I 
assure  you  his  other  mistresses  found  a  sensible 
difference,  and  though  they  co^  never  find  me 
out,  yet  I  had  good  intelligence  that  theygoeflMd 
very  well  that  their  lord  had  sot  tome  new  fo- 
vourite  that  robbed  them  of  his  company,  and, 
perhaps,  of  some  of  his  usual  bounty  too.  And 
now  I  must  mention  the  sacrifices  he  made  to 
his  idol,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  I  assure  you. 

As  he  loved  like  a  prince,  ao  he  rewarded  like 
a  prince,  for  though  he  declined  my  m^uQg  a 
figure,  as  above,  he  let*me  see  that  he  was  above 
doing  it  for  the  saving  the  expense  of  it,  and  so 
he  told  me,  and  that  he  would  make  it  up  in 
other  things.  First  of  all,  he  sent  me  a  toilet, 
with  the  appurtenances  of  silver,  even  ao  much 
as  the  frame  of  the  table ;  and  then  for  the  ho«ise 
be  gave  me  the  table,  or  sideboard  of  plate  I  men- 
tioned  above,  with  all  things  belongmg  to  it,  of 
massy  silver,  so  that,  in  short,  I  could  not  for  my 
life  study  to  ask  htm  for  anything  of  plate  which 
I  had  not. 

He  could  then  accommodate  me  in  nothing 
more  but  jewels  andclothe8»or  money  for  clothes; 
he  sent  his  gentleman  to  the  mercer's,  and  bought 
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a lait,  orwholt  piece,  of  the  6iieit  brocaded 
Hgmed  with  gold,  and  another  with  silver, 
and  another  of  crunaoo,  ao  that  I  had  three  auita 
of  dothes»  audi  a«  the  queen  of  France  would 
not  hsve  diadaloed  to  hare  worn  at  that  time; 
7«t  I  went  out  nowhere ;  but  ae  thoae  were  for 
me  to  put  on  when  I  went  out  of  moumiog,  I 
dteaitd  nyaelf  hi  then,  one  after  another,  idways 
when  his  huriineai  eameto  aee  me. 

I  had  no  Mas  than  ^^9  several  mondng  dresses 
besides  these,  so  that  I  need  never  be  seen  twice 
in  the  same  dress;  to  these  he  added  several 
paicds  of  fine  Unen  and  of  lace,  so  much  that  I 
had  no  room  to  ask  fo«  more,  or,  indeed,  for  so 
much. 

I  took  the  Bberty  once,  in  our  freedoms,  to  tell 
him  ho  was  too  bountifiil,  and  that  I  was  too 
chargeable  to  hmi  for  a  mistress,  and  that  I  would 
be  his  &ithftd  servant* at  less  expense  to  him; 
and  that  he  not  only  left  me  no  room  to  ask  him 
far  anything,  but  that  he  supplied  me  with  such 
a  profusion  of  good  things  that  I  scarce  could 
w«ar  them,  or  use  them  unless  I  kept  a  great 
equTpsge,  which  he  knew  was  no  way  convenient 
for  him  or  for  me :  he  smiled,  and  took  me  in 
his  arms,  and  told  me  he  was  resolved,  while  I 
was  his,  I  should  never  be  able  to  ask  him  for 
anything,  but  that  he  wonld  be  daily  asking  new 
fiivonrs  <^  me. 

After  we  were  up,  (for  this  conference  was  in 
bed )  he  desired  I  would  dress  me  hi  the  best 
suit  of  dotbes  I  had.  It  was  a  day  or  two  after 
Uw  three  suits  were  made  and  brought  home.  I 
tM  him,  if  he  pleased,  I  would  rather  dress  me 
in  that  suit  whkh  I  knew  he  liked  best  Heasked 
me  how  I  could  know  that  before  he  had  seen 
them.  I  told  hhn  I  would  presume  for  once  to 
guess  at  his  Jhncy  bv  my  own ;  so  I  went  awav 
and  dressed  me  in  the  second  suit,  brocaded  with 
sOver,  and  returned  in  ftill  dress,  with  a  suit  of 
lace  upon  ray  head,  which  would  have  been  worth 
in  Eng^d  £W0  sterling ;  and  I  was  every  way 
set  out  as  well  as  Amy  could  dress  me,  who  was 
a  very  genteel  dresser  too*.  In  this  figure  I  came 
to  him,  out  of  my  dressing  room,  which  opened 
with  folding  doors  into  his  bedchamber. 

He  sat  as  one  astonisbed  a  good  while,  looking 
at  me,  irithout  speaking  a  word,  till  I  came  quite 

3p  to  him,  kneeled  on  one  knee  to  him,  and 
most,  whether  he  would  or  no,  kissed  his  hand. 
He  tofl^  me  up,  and  stood  up  himself,  but  was 
surprised  when,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  he  per- 
ceived tears  to  run  down  my  cheeks.  "  My  dear," 
says  he,  aloud,  **  what  mean  these  tears  ?  " — **  My 
lerd,"*  said  I,  after  some  little  check,  for  I  could 
i|ot  speak  presently,  **  I  beseech  you  to  believe 
me,  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  tears  of 
joy.  It  is  tmpossible  for  me  to  see  myself  snatched 
from  the  misery  I  was  follen  into,  and  at  once  to 
be  in  the  arms  of  a  prince  of  such  goodness,  such 
Immense  bounty,  and  be  treated  in  such  a  man- 
mer;  it  is  not  possible, my  lord,*'  said  I,  "to  con- 
tain the  satisfactfon  of  it ;  and  it  will  break  out 
in  an  excess  in  some  measure  proportioned  to 
your  immense  bounty,  and  to  the  affection  which 
your  highness  treats  me  with,  who  am  so  infi- 
nitely  below  you." 

h  would  look  a  little  too  much  like  a  romance 
here  to  repeat  all  the  kind  things  he  said  to  me 
on  Uiat  occasion,  but  I  cannot  omit  one  passage ; 


as  he  saw  the  tears  drop  down  my  cheeks,  he 
puOs  out  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  and  was 
going  to  wipe  the  tears  off,  but  checked  his  hand, 
as  if  he  was  afiraid  to  defiioe  somethiog ;  nay,  he 
checked  his  hand,  and  tossed  the  handkerchief  to 
me  to  do  it  myself.  I  took  the  hint  immediately, 
and  with  a  kmd  of  pleasant  disdain,  "  How,  my 
lord,*'  said  I,  "have  you  kissed  me  so  often,  and 
don*t  you  know  whether  I  am  painted  or  not  ? 
Pray  let  your  highness  satisfy  yourself  that  you 
have  no  cheats  put  upon  you ;  for  once  let  me 
be  vain  enough  to  sav,  1  have  not  deceived  you 
with  false  colours.**  mth  this,  I  put  a  handker- 
chief  into  his  hand,  and  taking  his  hand  into 
mine,  I  made  him  wipe  my  foce  so  hard  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  do  it,  for  fear  of  hurting  me. 

He  appeaitxi  surprised  more  than  ever,  and 
swore,  which  wa^  the  first  time  that  I  had  heard 
him  swear  from  my  first  knowing  him,  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  there  was  any  such  skin 
without  paint  in  the  world.  "  Well,  my  lord," 
said  I,  "your  highness  shall  have  a  further  de- 
monstration than  this ;  as  to  that  wiiidii  you  are 
pleased  to  accept  for  beauty,  it  is  the  mere  work 
of  nature ; "  and  with  that  I  stepped  to  the  door, 
and  rung  a  little  bell  for  Amy,  and  bid  her  bring 
me  a  cup  fuH  of  hot  water,  which  she  did;  and 
when  it  was  come,  I  deaired  hb  highness  to  feel 
If  it  was  warm,  which  he^d,  and  1  immediately 
washed  my  fiice  all  over  with  it  before  him.  This 
was,  indeed,  more  than  satisfoetJOBi  that  is  to 
say,  thmi  believing,  for  it  was  an  undeniable  de- 
monstration, and  he  kIssAi  my  cheeks  aad  breasts 
a  thousand  times,  with  expressions  of  the  greatest 
surprise  imaginable. 

Nor  was  1  a  very  indifferent  figure  as  to  shape; 
though  I  had  two  children  by  my  gentleman,  and 
sfa[  by  my  true  hud>and,  I  say,  I  was  no  despicable 
shape;  and  my  prince  (I  must  be  allowed  the 
vanity  to  call  him  so)  was  taking  hb  view  of  me 
as  I  walked  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other.  At  last  he  leads  me  to  the  darkest  part 
of  the  room,  and  staadhig  behind  me,  bid  me 
hold  up  my  head,  when  puttiog  both  his  hands 
round  my  neck,  as  if  he  was  spanning  my  neck, 
to  see  how  smaH  it  was,  for  it  was  long  and  small, 
he  held  my  neck  so  long  and  so  hard  in  his  hand, 
that  I  complaind  he  hurt  me  a  little.  What  he 
did  it  for,  I  knew  not,  nor  had  I  the  least  suspi- 
cion but  that  he  was  spanning  my  neck ;  but  when 
I  said  he  hurt  me,  he  seemed  to  let  me  go,  and 
in  a  half  a  minute  more  led  me  to  a  pier  glass, 
and  behold  I  saw  my  neck  olasped  with  a  fine 
necklace  of  diamonds;  whereas  I  felt  no  more 
what  he  was  doing  Uian  if  he  had  really  done 
nothing  at  all,  nor  did  I  suspect  it  in  the  least 
If  I  had  an  ounce  of  blood  in  me  that  did  not 
fly  up  in  m^  face,  neck,  and  breasts,  it  must  be 
firom  some  mterruption  in  the  vessels.  I  was  all 
on  fire  with  the  sight,  and  began  to  wonder  what 
it  was  that  was  coming  to  me. 

However,  to  let  him  see  that  I  was  not  unqua> 
lified  to  receive  benefits,  I  turned  about :  "  My 
lord,*'  says  I,  "  your  highness  is  resolved  to  con- 
quer, by  your  bounty  the  very  gratitude  of  your 
aervants ;  you  will  leave  no  room  for  anything 
but  thanks,  and  make  those  thanks  useless  too, 
by  their  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  occasion." 

"  I  love,  child,"  says  he,  "  to  see  everything 
suitable.   A  fine  gown  and  petticoat,  a  fine  laced 
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head,  a  fino  face  and  neck  and  no  necklace,  would 
not  have  made  the  object  perfect  But  why  that 
blush,  my  dear?'*  says  the  prince.  "  My  lord,"  said 
I,  '*  all  your  gifts  call  for  blushes,  but  above  all  I 
blush  to  receive  what  I  am  so  little  able  to  merit, 
and  may  become  so  ill  also.*' 

Thus  far  I  am  a  standing  mark  of  the  weak- 
ness of  great  men  in  their  vice,  that  value  not 
squandering  away  immense  wealth  upon  the  most 
worthless  creatures ;  or,  to  sum  it  up  in  a  word* 
they  raise  the  value  of  the  object  which  they 
pretend  to  pitch  upon  by  their  fancy.  I  say, 
raise  the  value  of  it  at  their  own  expense ;  give 
vast  presents  for  a  ruinous  fisvonr  which  is  so  fur 
from  being  equal  to  the  prlcct  that  nothing  will 
at  last  prove  more  absurd  than  the  cost  men  are 
at  to  purchase  their  own  destruction. 

I  could  not.  In  the  height  of  all  these  fine 
doings,  I  say,  I  could  not  be  without  some  just 
reflection,  though  conscience  was,  as  I  said, 
dumb  as  to  any  disturbance  it  gave  me  in  my 
wickedness.  My  vanity  was  fed  up  to  such  a 
height,  that  I  had  no  room  to  give  way  to  such 
reflections.  But  I  could  not  but  sometimes 
look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  folly  of  men 
of  quality,  who,  immense  in  their  bounty  as  in 
their  wealtli,  give  to  a  proftision  and  without 
bounds  to  the  most  scandalous  of  our  sex,  for 
granting  them  the  liberty  of  amusing  themselves 
and  ruining  both. 

I^  Ukut  knew  what  this  carcase  of  mine  had  oeen 
but  a  few  years  before ;  how  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  drowned  in  tears,  frighted  with  the  prospect 
of  b^giiry,  and  surrounded  with  rags  and  ftther- 
less  diildren,  that  was  pawning  and  selling  the 
rags  that  covered  roe  for  a  dinner,  and  sat  on  the 
ground  despairing  of  help^  and  expecting  to  be 
starved  till  my  children  were  snatched  from  me 
to  be  kept  by  the  parish ;  I,  that  was  after  this 
a  whore  for  bread,  and  abandoning  conscience 
and  virtue,  lived  nith  another  woman's  husband; 
I  that  was  despised  by  all  my  relations  and  my 
husband's  too ;  I,  that  was  1^  so  entirely  deso- 
late,  friendless,  and  helpless,  that  I  knew  not  how 
to  get  the  least  help  to  keep  me  from  starving; 
that  I  should  be  caressed  by  a  prince,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  having  the  scandalous  use  of  my  prosti- 
tuted  body,  common  before  to  his  inferiors,  and 
perhaps  would  not  have  denied  one  of  his  footmen 
out  a  little  while  before,  if  I  could  have  got  my 
bread  by  it  «, 

I  sa^,  I  could  Dot  but  reflect  upon  the  brutality 
and  blmdness  of  mankind;  that  because  nature 
had  given  me  a  good  skin  and  some  agreeable 
features,  should  suffer  that  beauty  to  be  such  a 
bait  to  appetite,  as  to  do  such  sordid  unaccount- 
able things  to  obtain  the  possession  of  it 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  so  largely  set 
down  tbe  particulars  of  the  ot^nfUM  I  was  treated 
with  by  the  jeweller,  and  also  by  this  prince.  Not 
to  make  the  story  an  incentive  to  the  vice,  which 
I  am  now  such  a  sorrowful  penitent  for  being 
guilty  of^  (God  forbid  any  should  make  so  vile  a 
use  of  so  good  a  design,)  but  to  draw  the  just 
picture  pf  a  man  enslaved  to  tbe  rage  of  his 
vicious  appetite ;  how  he  defaces  the  image  of  God 
in  his  soul ;  dethrones  his  reason,  causes  con. 
science  to  abdicate  the  possession,  and  exalts 
sense  into  the  vacant  throne ;  how  he  deposes  the 
man  and  exalts  the  brute. 


Oh  1  could  we  hear  now  the  reproaches  this 
great  man  afterwards  loaded  himself  with,  when 
he  grew  wear?  of  this  admired  creature^  aad 
became  sick  of  his  vice  1  how  profitable  would 
the  report  of  them  be  to  the  reader  of  this 
story;  but  had  he  himself  also  known  the  dirty 
history  of  my  actings  upon  the  stage  of  life,  thai 
little  time  I  had  been  in  the  world,  how  amcfa 
more  severe  would  those  reproaebes  have  been 
upon  himself  but  1  shall  come  to  this  agaio. 

I  lived  in  this  gay  sort  of  retirement  almost 
three  years,  in  which  time  no  amour  of  auefa  a 
kind,  sure,  was  ever  carried  up  so  hig^.  'Ilie 
prince  knew  no  bounds  to  his  munifieenoe ;  he 
could  give  me  nothing  either  for  my  wearing,  or 
using,  or  eating,  or  drinking,  more  than  he  had 
done  from  the  beginning. 

His  presents  were  after  that  in  gold,  and  very 
frequent  and  large,  often  a  hui2h«d  pistoles, 
never  less  than  fifty  at  a  time ;  and  I  moat  do 
myself  the  justice,  that  I  seemed  rathi»*  bsMsk- 
ward  to  receive,  than  craving  and  encroachii^; 
not  that  I  had  not  an  avaricious  temper,  Dor  was 
it  that  1  did  not  foresee  that  this  was  my  hafrest 
in  which  I  was  to  gather  up,  and  that  it  would 
not  last  long;  but  it  was  that  really  his  bouDty 
always  anticipated  my  expectations,  and  even  my 
wishes ;  and  he  gave  me  money  so  last,  tha(  he 
rather  poured  it  in  upon  me  than  left  me  room 
to  ask  it ;  so  that  before  I  could  spend  fifty  pis- 
toles, 1  had  always  a  hundred  to  make  it  up. 

After  I  had  been  near  a  year  and  a  half  in  his 
arms  as  above,  or  thereabouts,  I  proved  with 
chOd.  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it  •  to  him 
till  1  was  satisfied  that  J  was  not  deceived;  when 
one  morning  early,  when  we  were  in  bed  toge. 
ther,  I  said  to  him,  **  My  lord,  I  doubt  yoor 
highness  never  gives  yoursm  leave  to  think  what 
the  case  should  be,*  if  I  should  have  the  honoor 
to  be  with  child  by  you."—"  Why,  my  dear,** 
says  he,  "  we  are  able  to  keep  it  if  such  a  thum 
should  happen.  I  hope  you  are  not  ooncemed 
about  that"—"  No,  my  lord,"  said  1,  "  I  should 
think  myself  very  happy  if  I  could  bring  your 
highness  a  son;  I  should  hope  to  see  him  a 
lieutenant-general  of  the  klng*s  armies  by  the 
interest  oftus  father,  and  by  his  own  merit*'  "  As- 
sure  yourself  child,"  says  he,  "if  it  should  be  so,  I 
will  not  refuse  owning  him  for  my  son,  though 
it  be  as  they  call  it,  a  natural  son;  and  shaD 
never  slight  or  neglect  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
mother."  Then  he  began  to  importune  roe  to 
know  if  it  were  so,  but  I  positively  denied  it  so 
long,  till  at  last  I  was  abl#  to  give  him  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  it  himself  by  the  motion  of 
the  child  within  me. 

He  professed  himself  ot eijoyed  at  the  disco- 
very, but  told  me  that  now  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  quit  the  confinement  which, 
he  said,  1  had  suffered  for  hia  sake,  and  to  take 
a  house  somewhere  in  tbe  country,  in  order  for 
health  as  well  as  for  privacy,  against  my  lyin^. 
in.  This  was  quite  out  of  my  way,  but  the 
prince,  who  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  had,  it 
seems,  several  retreats  of  this  kind,  which  he 
had  made  use  of,  I  suppose,  upon  like  occasions; 
and  BO  leaving  it,  as  it  were,  to  his  gentleman, 
he  provided  a  very  convei^nt  house,  about  four 

miles  south  of   Paris,  at  the  village  of « 

where  I  had  very  agreeable  lodgings,  good  gar- 
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deoa,  ttd  all  tMngs  very  easy  to  mv  content ; 
bnt  one  thing  did  not  ploMe  me  «t  mI,  vii.  tiMt 
an  rid  woman  was  provided*  and  pot  into  the 
house  to  ftirniih  everytliiQg  neeeanry  to  my 
lying-in,  and  to  aarift  at  my  travail. 

I  did  not  Tike  tUa  eld  woman  at  all ;  ahe 
looked  so  like  a  apy  imon  me»  or  (as  sometimes 
I  was  frightened  to  unagine)  like  one  set  pri- 
vately  to  dlspatdi  me  out  of  the  world,  as  m^^ht 
beat  suit  with  the  circumstances  of  my  lying-in ; 
and  when  his  highness  came  the  next  time  to  see 
me,  which  was  not  many  days,  1  expostulated 
&  Utile  on  the  subject  of  the  old  woman ;  and 
by  the  management  of  my  tongue,  as  well  as 
by  the  strength  of  my  reasoning,  I  convinoed  him 
that  it  would  not  be  at  all  oonveniont ;  that  it 
would  be  the  greater  risk  on  liis  side ;  and  at 
first  or  at  last  it  would  certainly  expose  htm  and 
me  alao.  I  asMired  him  that  my  servant,  being 
an  EngUsh  woman,  never  knew  to  that  hour 
who  his  hlghnem  was;  thai  I  always  called  him 
the  Cooot  de  Clerac,  and  that  she  knew  nothing 
elae  of  bim,  nor  ever  should ;  that  if  he  would 
give  me  leave  to  chooae  proper  persons  for  my 
use,  it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  not  one  of 
them  should  know  who  he  was,  or  perhaps  ever 
see  his  fiiee ;  and  that  for  the  reality  of  the  child 
that  should  be  bom,  his  highness  who  had  alone 
been  at  the  first  of  it,  shouki,  if  he  pleased,  be 
present  in  the  room  all  the  time,  so  that  he 
would  need  no  witnesses  on  that  account 

This  disoonrae  fully  satisfied  him,  so  that  he 
ordered  his  gentleman  to  dismiss  the  old  woman 
the  same  day,  and  without  any  dilBculty  I  sent 
my  nudd  Amy  to  Calais,  and  thence  to  Dover, 
where  ahe  got  an  EngUdi  midwife  and  hurse,  to 
come  over  on  purpose  to  attend  an  English  lady 
of  quality,  aa  they  stfled  m^  for  four  montbis 
certain. 

Thia  midwife  Amy  had  agreed  to  pay  a  hun- 
dred guineas  to,  and  bear  her  chaiges  to  Faris 
and  Mck  again  to  Dover.  The  poor  woman 
thai  was  to  ^  my  nurse  had  twenty  pounds,  and 
the  &ame  charges  as  the  other. 

I  was  very  easy  when  Amy  returned,  and  the 
more  because  she  brought  with  the  midwife  a 
good  motherly  sort  of  a  woman,  who  was  to  be 
her  assistant,  and  would  be  very  helpful  on  occa- 
siMi ;  and  bespoke  a  maiunddwife  at  Paris  too, 
if  there  should  be  afty  necessity  for  his  hdp. 
Having  thus  made  provision  for  even'thing,  the 
count,  for  so  we  all  called  him  in  pubUc,  came  aa 
eCten  to  see  me  as  I  could  expect,  and  continued 
exceeding  kind,  as  he  had  always  been.  One 
day,  conversing  together  upon  the  subject  of  my 
being  with  chiul,  I  toki  him  how  all  things  were 
In  onler,  but  that  I  bad  a  strange  apprehension 
that  I  should  die  with  that  child.  He  smiled, 
*'  So  all  ladies  say,  my  dear,**  says  he,  "  when  they 
are  with  child.'*—**  Well,  however,  my  lord,"  said 
I,  **  it  is  hot  just  that  care  should  be  taken  that 
what  you  have  bestowed  in  your  excess  of  bounty 
upon  me  8houl4  not  be  lost  ;**  and  upon  this  I 
pulled  a  paper  out  of  my  boaom,  folded  up,  but 
not  sealed,  and  I  read  it  to  him,  wherein  I  had 
ordered  that  all  the  plate  and  jewels,  and  fine 
fninitnre  which  his  highness  had  given  me,  should 
be  restored  to  him  by  my  woman,  and  the  keys 
be  immediately  delivered  to  his  gentleman,  in 
case  of  disaster. 


Then  I  recommended  my  wmnan,  Amy,  to  his 
fovour  for  a  hundred  pistoles,  on  condition  she 

gave  up  the  keys  as  above  to  hb  gentleman,  and 
is  gentleman's  receipt  for  them.  When  he  saw 
this,  **  My  dear  child,**  said  he,  and  took  me  in 
his  arms,  **  what  t  have  you  been  making  your 
will  and  disposing  of  your  effects  ?  Pray  who  do 
you  make  your  universal  heir?*'—**  So  for  as  to 
do  justice  to  your  highness,  hi  case  of  mortality, 
I  have,  my  lord,"  said  I,  **  and  who  should  I  dis- 
pose  the  valuable  things  to,  which  I  have  hod 
from  your  hand  as  pledges  of  your  favour  and 
testimonies  of  vour  bounty,  but  to  the  giver  of 
them  ?  If  the  cnild  should  live,  your  highness  will, 
I  do  not  question,  act  like  yourself  in  that  part, 
and  I  shall  have  the  utmost  satisfoction  that  it 
wOl  be  well  used  by  your  direction.** 

I  could  see  he  took  this  very  well  **  I  have 
forsaken  all  the  ladies  in  Paris,**  says  he,  **  for 
you,  and  I  have  lived  every  dav  since  I  knew  you 
to  see  that  you  know  to  merit  all  that  a  man  of 
honour  can  do  for  you.  Be  easy,  child,  I  hope 
you  will  not  die,  and  all  you  have  is  your  own,  to 
do  with  it  what  you  please.** 

I  was  then  within  about  two  months  of  my 
time,  and  that  soon  wore  ofll  When  I  found  my 
time  was  come,  it  fell  out  very  happily  that  he 
was  in  the  house,  and  I  entreated  he  would  con- 
tinue a  few  hours  hi  the  house,  which  he  agreed 
to.  They  called  his  highnew  to  come  hito  the 
room,  if  he  pleased,  as  I  had  offered  and  had  de. 
sirad  him ;  and  I  sent  word  I  would  make  as  few 
cries  as  possible  to  prevent  disturbing  Mbl  He 
came  into  the  room  once,  and  called  to  me  to  be 
of  good  courage,  it  would  soon  be  over,  and  then 
he  withdrew  again ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
more  Amy  carried  him  the  news  that  I  was  de- 
livered, and  had  brought  him  a  charming  boy. 
He  gave  her  ten  pistoles  for  her  news,  stayed  tfll 
they  had  adjusted  thhigs  about  me,  and  then 
came  into  the  room  again,  cheered  me  and  spoke 
kindly  to  me,  and  looked  on  the  child,  then  wtUi- 
drew,  and  came  again  the  next  day  to  visit  me. 

Since  this,  and  when  I  have  looked  back  upon 
these  things  with  eyes  unpossessed  with  crime, 
when  the  wicked  part  has  appeared  in  its  clearer 
light,  and  I  have  seen  it  In  its  own  natural  colours, 
when  no  more  blinded  with  the  glittering  appear- 
ances, which  at  that  time  deluded  me,  as  in  I&e 
cases,  if  I  may  guess  at  others  by  myself,  too 
much  possessed  the  mind.  I  say,  since  this,  I 
have  often  wondered  with  what  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction the  prince  could  look  upon  the  poor  in- 
nocent infont,  which,  though  his  own,  and  that  he 
might  that  way  have  some  attachment  in  his 
aflections  to  it,  yet  must  always  afterwards  be  a 
remembrance  to  him  of  his  most  early  crime,  and, 
which  was  worse,  must  bear  upon  itsdf,  unmerited, 
an  eternal  mark  of  failamy,  which  should  be  spoken 
ci,  upon  all  occasions,  to  Its  reproach,  from  the 
folly  of  its  fother  and  wickedness  of  its  mother. 

Ureat  men  are  indeed  delivered  from  the  bur- 
den of  their  natural  children,  or  bastai^s,  as  to 
their  maintenance.  This  is  the  main  affliction  in 
other  ca^es,  where  there  is  no  substance  sufficient 
without  breaking  into  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 
In  those  cases,  either  a  man's  legitimate  children 
suffer,  which  is  very  unnatural,  or  the  unfortunate 
mother  of  that  illegitimate  biith.  adreodfol  alter- 
native, either  of  bemg  turned  off  with  her  child. 
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and  be  left  to  raire,  &c.,  or  of  sedng  the  poor 
lofiuit  packed  off  wUh  a  piece  of  mofutj  to  some 
of  thotis  ^e-butchon,  who  take  ehildreo  oiT  thair 
hands,  as  it  if  eallad,  that  It  to  Kf,  itanrt  thoaa, 
and  in  a  word,  murder  them. 

Great  men,  I  say,  are  deUrered  from  this  bur- 
den, because  they  are  always  femished  to  tup. 
ply  the  expense  of  their  out  of  the  way  oflkpring, 
by  making  little  assignments  upon  the  iMak  of 
Lyons,  or  the  Town-house  of  raris,  and  setCMng 
those  sums,  to  be  received  for  the  maintenance  H 
tach  expense  as  they  see  cause. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  this  child  of  mine,  while 
he  and  I  conversed,  there  was  no  need  to  make 
any  appointment  as  an  appendage  or  maintenance 
for  the  child  or  its  nurse,  for  he  supplied  me  more 
than  sttfBciently  for  all  those  things ;  hut  after- 
wards, when  time,  and  a  particular  dreumstsmce, 
put  an  end  to  our  conversing  together,  as  such 
thines  always  meet  with  a  period,  and  generaDy 
break  off  abmptlv,  I  say,  after  that,  I  found  he  ap- 
pointed the  children  a  settled  allowance,  by  an 
assignment  of  annual  rent  upon  the  bank  of  Lyons, 
which  was  sufflcient  for  bringing  them  handsome- 
ly, though  privately,  up  in  the  worid,  and  that 
not  in  a  manner  unwortny  of  their  ftither's  blood, 
though  I  came  to  be  sunk  and  forgotten  in  the 
case ;  nor  (fid  the  children  ever  icnow  anything 
of  their  mother  to  this  day,  other  than  as  you 
may  have  an  account  hereafter. 

But  to  look  back  to  the  particular  obaervatioa 
I  was  making,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  nte  to 
those  wlm  read  my  story,  I  say  it  was  something 
wonderfv  to  me  to  tee  this  person  so  exceeding, 
ly  delighted  at  the  bfath  of  this  diild,  and  so 
pleased  with  it ;  ibr  he  would  sit  and  look  at  it, 
and  with  an  air  of  seriousness  sometimes,  a  great 
while  together,  and  particulariy,  I  observed,  he 
loved  to  took  at  it  when  it  was  adeep. 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely,  charming  chUd,  and  had 
a  certain  vivacity  in  its  countenance  tluit  Is  hr 
from  being  common  to  all  children  so  young,  and 
he  would  often  say  to  me,  that  he  believed  there 
was  something  extraordinary  fia  the  diOd,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  come  to  be  a 
great  man. 

I  could  never  hear  him  say  to,  but  though  se- 
cretly it  pleased  me,  yet  it  so  closely  touched  me 
another  way  that  I  could  not  refhdn  sighing,  and 
sometimes  tears ;  and  one  time  in  pwticular  it 
so  affected  me  that  I  could  not  eonceal  it  from 
him ;  but  when  he  saw  tears  run  down  my  fuse 
there  was  no  concealing  the  occasion  from  him  ; 
he  was  too  importunate  to  be  denied  in  a  thing 
of  that  moment,  s6  I  frankly  answered :  **  a 
sensibly  affects  me,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "tiiat  what- 
ever  the  merit  of  this  little  creature  may  be,  he 
must  always  have  a  bend  on  his  arms.  The  dis- 
aster of  his  birth  will  be  always,  not  only  a  blot 
to  bis  honour,  but  a  bar  to  his  fortunes  In  the 
world.  Our  dfecttons  will  still  be  ever  hit  afflic- 
tion, and  hit  mother's  crime  bo  the  toQ*t  re- 
proach ;  the  blot  can  never  be  wiped  out  bv  the 
most  glorious  actions ;  nay.  If  it  llvet  to  raJie  a 
family,"  taid  I,  **  the  hifamy  must  descend  even 
to  its  innocent  posterity.** 

He  took  the  though^  and  tometlmet  told  me 
afterwards  that  it  made  a  deeper  impretiion  on 
him  than  he  discovered  to  me  at  that  time ;  but 
for  the  present  he  put  it  off  with  telliiq^  me 


these  tbfaigi  oonM  not  be  helped;  that  tbej 
served  for  a  spar  to  tba  nifitt  of  brava  asc% 
inapSred  then  with  the  princf plae  of  gallantvy^ 
and  pronplod  them  to  hniva  aeuona  t  that  thoQgk 
It  might  bo  tmo  thai  tiio  nention  of  illegiUaaaigr 
might  attend  the  naata,  yat  thai  nersonai  virtuo 

Caoed  a  man  of  hono«r  above  the  rfpraai^h  of 
B  birth;  that,  at  ho  had  no  share  hi  the  ~ 
ho  ooidd  have  no  oanoeni  at  the  blol; 
havhig  by  hie  own  merit  placed  himaalf .  out  of 
the  reach  of  seandal,  hit  fome  shonld  dnnm  tlM 
memory  of  hit  beginning. 

Hint  at  it  Wat  ntnal  Ibr  man  of  qoaKty  to 
make  tneh  Uttio  eaeapet»  to  the  nmnber  of  their 
natural  children  were  to  groat,  and  they  gena* 
rally  took  tnA  good  cart  of  their  odoe^ioQ, 
that  tome  of  the  greatett  men  In  tlie  world  had 
a  bend  in  their  ooat  of  armt,  and  that  it  wnt  of 
no  coMoqaenee  to  them,  eapecially  when  their 
ihnse  began  to  rite  upon  the  batit  of  their  .ao> 
qnirod  merit;  and  npon  thit  ho  began  to  radLOtt 
up  to  me  tomo  of  the  greateat  foaaiuet  in  P^raaoa 
and  in  England  alto. 

Thit  carried  off  owr  dbeonrte  for  a  time ;  hot 
I  went  iMher  with  him  once,  removing  tho  dft- 
coune  from  the  part  attending  our  children  to 
the  reproach  whioh  tiioee  childrtn  wooM  be  apt 
to  throw  imon  nt,  their  originalt;  and.  when 
tpeaUng  a  little  too  feeUngly  on  the  tobjeel,  ho 
began  to  reotlvo  Hio  imprtttion  a  little  deeper 
than  1  wirfwd  ho  had  done.  At  latt  ha  told  mo 
Ihadafanotcaetedthooonfottor  lohUn;  that  I 
might,  periuipt»  preneh  a  mare  dangeront  doc- 
trine to  him  than  wo  thonld  cithar  or  at  like,  or 
than  I  watawareof;  *'¥ot,  flqrdaar,"  taya  ho, 
«■  if  once  we  oome  to  talk  of  repentaneow  we  moat 
tdkofparilng." 

If  tean  were  hi  my  ayat  heibre^  timy  now 
flowed  too  foot  to  be  rettralned,  and  I  gave  him 
but  too  much  tatisfoction  by  my  looks  that  Ihad 
yot  no  reflactlont  npon  my  ndnd  atrong  enough 
to  go  that  IcQglh,  and  that  I  oonld  no  more  think 
of  paiting  than  ha  oonM. 

He  ttfd  agreat  mmny  Und  tUngt,  whidi were 
great,  like  himtelf ;  and.  extoonatfng  our  crime, 
intimated  to  me  tlmt  lio  oonld  no  asore  part  with 
me  than  I  could  with  him ;  aawoboti^at  Imay 
aay,  even  againat  o«r  Ugfat,  and  agalnat  onr  eon- 
vietioo,  oonehided  to  rin on;  indeed,  hit aflbetiott 
to  the  chfld  ay  one  great  ^|a  to  Mta,  for  he  silt 
estremMV  fond  of  it. 

TMteiiMUvedtobeaoontidei^bloman.  He 
wat  ilrtt  an  olileer  of  the  GWris  dn  Cotft  of 
FVanoe,*and  afterwardt  odonel  of  a  raghnent  of 
dragoont  in  ItaW;  and  on  many  extraordinary 
oocasioot  ihowed  that  lio  waa  not  unworthy  andi 
a  folher,  hot  many  wayt  deaarring  a  legitimate 
Urth,  and  a  better  mother,  of  which  hereafter. 

I  tMnk  I  may  aay  now  that  I  Hved  bideed  Kko 
a  qneen ;  or,  ff  yon  win  have  me  oonfcat,  that  my 
condition  liad  atlD  the  reproach  of  a  wliore;  I 
may  lay  I  wat^  tnra,  tiie  onaan  of  whoret ;  ibr 
no  woman  wat  ever  mora  rained  or  more  caretaed 
by  a  perton  of  toch  qudity  only  in  tlie  atatlonof 
a  ndttrett.  I  had,  indeed,  one  defldency  winch 
women  in  tnch  oireumttancet  tsldom  are  char« 
geable;  namely,  i  craved  notUng  of  him.  I 
never  atked  lilm  for  anyddng  hi  my  Ifife,  nor  saf« 
fared  myaelf  to  be  made  nte  oi;  at  it  too  nanch 
the  cttstom  of  mittrettet»  to  aik  Ikvoors  for 
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AtlMrfc     Hit  botmty  alwiy t  prcrveated  n«  io  the  * 
int,  and  m j  itriot  cwMwaHng  mytelf  la  tbt  lait, 
which  vM  no  1«m  to  nj  ecwytnkaoo  thu  to 
hit. 

The  oaly  toour  I  over  aihed  of  him  was  for 
his  geatlenan,  whmn  ha  had  all  alooff  aotruttad 
with  tho  aearet  of  our  afllUr,  and  arfao  omo  ao 
much  offended  him  by  aoane  omiMioQa  in  biadiiiy 
thai  he  foiiiid  it  very  hard  to  make  hit  poaoe. 
He  came  and  laid  faiB  oaae  before  my  woman  Amy, 
and  begged  her  to  speak  to  me  to  intoreede  for 
him,  which  I  did,  and  on  my  account  he  was  re> 
eeived  again  and  pardoned,  for  whieh  the  grate- 
Ail  dog  requited  me  by  getting  to  bed  to  his 
benofoctress.  Amy,  at  whieh  I  was  very  angry ; 
but  Amy  generously  aeknowledged  that  it  was 
her  liuilt  as  mooh  as  his;  that  she  loved  tkm  fol« 
low  ao  much  that  she  believed  if  he  had  not  asked 
her  she  should  have  asked  him  s  I  say  this  paet* 
fled  me,  and  I  only  obtained  of  her  that  she  should 
not  let  him  know  that  I  knew  it, 

I  might  have  interspersed  this  part  of  my 
story  with  a  great  many  pleasant  parts  and  dis. 
courses  which  happened  between  my  maid  Amy 
and  me,  but  I  omit  them  on  account  of  my  own 
story,  which  has  been  so  extraordinary.  How- 
ever, I  must  mention  something  as  to  Amy  and 
her  gentleman. 

I  inquired  of  Amy  upon  what  terms  they  came 
to  be  so  intimate,  but  Amy  seemed  backward  to 
explain  herself.  I  did  not  care  to  press  her  upon 
a  question  of  that  nature,  knowing  that  she 
might  have  answered  my  question  with  a  ques- 
tion, and  have  said,— "Why,  how  did  vou  and 
the  prince  come  to  be  so  intimate?**  so  I  left  off 
further  inquiring  into  it,  till,  after  some  time,  she 
told  it  me  all  freely  of  her  own  accord,  whidi,  to 
cot  it  short,  amounted  to  no  more  than  this,  that, 
like  mistress  like  maid,  as  they  had  many  leisure 
hours  together  below,  while  they  wait«l  respec- 
tively when  his  lord  and  I  were  together  above ; 
I  say,  they  could  hardly  avoid  tile  usual  question 
one  to  another ;  namely,  why  might  not  they  do 
the  same  thing  below  that  we  dkl  above  ? 

On  that  account.  Indeed,  as  I  said  above,  I 
could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  be  angry  with  Amy. 
I  was,  indeed,  afraid  the  girl  would  have  been 
with  chfld  too,  but  that  did  not  happen,  and  so 
there  was  no  hurt  done ;  for  Amy  haa  been  han- 
selled before,  as  well  as  her  mistress,  and  by  the 
same  party  too,  as  you  have  heard. 

After  1  was  up  again,  and  my  child  provided 
with  a  good  nurse,  and,  withal,  wmtef  coming 
on.  It  WM  proper  to  think  of  coming  to  Paris 
again,  whieh  I  did ;  but  as  I  had  now  a  coach 
and  horses,  and  some  servants  to  attend  me,  by 
my  lord's  lilowance,  I  took  the  liberty  to  have 
them  come  to  Parts  sometimes,  and  so  to  take  a 
tonr  into  the  gardens  of  the  Thuileries,  and 
other  pleasant  places  of  the  city.  It  happened 
one  day  that  my  prinee  (if  1  may  catt  him  so) 
had  a  mind  to  give  me  some  diversion,  and  to 
take  the  air  with  me;  but,  thai  he  might  do  it 
and  not  be  poblidy  known,  he  eomes  to  me  in  a 
ooaeh  of  the  Count  de  ***,  a  great  oAoer  of  the 
court,  attended  by  his  liveries  aiso ;  so  that,  in  a 
word,  it  was  impossible  to  guess  by  the  equipage 
who  I  was,  or  whom  I  belonged  to ;  lUso  tluU  I 
mfght  be  the  nwre  elfectuaSy  concealed,  he  or- 
dered me  to  be  taken  up  at  a  mantua-maker*s 


housoK  where  he  sometimes  came,  whether  upei 
other  amours  or^iot  was  no  business  of  mina  to 
inquire.  I  knew  nothing  whither  he  intended 
to  carry  me ;  but  when  he  was  in  the  coach  with 
me,  he  told  me  he  bad  ordered  his  servant  to  go 
to  oonrt  with  me,  and  he  would  show  me  some 
of  the  beau  mtmde.  I  told  him  I  cared  not  where 
1  went  while  I  had  the  honour  to  have  him  with 
me  s  so  he  carried  me  to  the  fine  palace  of  Meu- 
don,  where  the  Dauphin  then  was,  and  where  he 
had  some  particular  intimacy  with  one  of  the 
Dauphin's  domestics,  who  procured  a  retreat  for 
me  in  his  lodgings  while  we  stayed  there,  whieh 
was  three  or  four  days. 

While  I  was  there  the  king  happened  to  eomo 
from  Versailles,  and,  making  but  n  short  stay, 
visited  Madame  the  Dauphiness^  who  was  then 
living.  The  prince  was  here  incognito,  only  ho* 
cause  of  his  being  with  me,  and,  therefore,  when 
he  heard  that  the  king  was  in  the  gardens,  ho 
kept  close  within  the  lodgings ;  but  the  gentle- 
man in  whose  lodgings  we  were,  with  his  lady  and 
several  others,  went  out  to  see  the  king,  and  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  asked  to  go  with  them. 

After  we  had  seen  the  king,  who  did  not  stay 
long  in  the  gardens,  we  walked  up  the  broad  ter- 
race, and,  crossing  the  hall  towards  the  great 
stair-case,  I  had  a  sight  whidi  confounded  me  at 
once,  as  I  doubt  not  it  would  have  done  mf  wo- 
mmt  in  the  world.  The  horse  guardsi  or,  what 
they  call  there,  the  geit$  Cannes,  had*  noon  some 
oeoasion,  been  either  upon  duty,  or  been  re- 
viewed, or  aomethuig  (I  did  not  imderstancl  thai 
part)  was  tlie  matter,  that  oocasfoned  their  being 
there,  I  know  not  what  $  but,  walking  the  guard- 
chamber,  and  with  his  Jack-boots  on,  and  the 
whole  habit  of  the  troops  as  it  is  worn  when  our 
hone  guards  ate  upon  duty,  as  they  a^  it,  at  St 
James^  Piirk  i  I  say,  thero^  to  my  inexpressible 
conftuson,  I  snw  Mr  •••«,  my  ibrit  huslMod,  the 
brewer. 

I  could  not  be  deceived;  I  passed  ao  near  him 
that  I  almost  brushed  him  with  my  clothes,  and 
looked  hhn  Ihll  in  the  haa ;  but,  having  my  fon 
before  my  liMM,  so  that  he  oould  not  know  me. 
However,  1  knew  him  perfectly  weU,  and  I  heard 
him  speak,  which  was  a  seconA  way  of  knowing 
him.  Besides  bdng.  yon  may  be  sure,  astonished 
and  surprised  at  such  a  sight,  I  turned  about 
after  I  had  passed  him  some  steps,  and,  pretend- 
ing to  ask  the  lady  that  was  with  me  some  ouea* 
timis,  I  stood  as  if  I  had  viewed  the  Great  Hall, 
the  outer  Guard  Chamber,  and  some  other 
things;  but  I  did  itto  take  a  lull  view  of  hia 
dress,  that  1  might  forther  inform  myself. 

While  1  stood  thns  amusing  the  ladv  that  was 
with  me  with  questions,  he  wa&ed»  talkii^  with 
another  man  of  the  same  doth,  back  again,  just 
by  me;  and  to  my  part&eular  satisfiictinni  or  die- 
satisiaotion,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  I  heard 
him  speak  Eofi^ish,  the  other  b«n|^  it  sssms,  an 
Englishman. 

I  then  asked  the  lady  some  other  questions : 
«  Pray,  madam,**  says  I,  **  what  are  these  troopers 
here ;  are  they  the  king's  guards?'—''  No,**  savs 
she,  "they  are  the  jMRScfenasf;  n  small  detach- 
msut  of  them,  I  suppose^  attended  the  king  to- 
day,  but  they  are  not  his  Majesty*s  ordinary 
guard.'*  Anotlmr  huly  that  was  with  her  said, 
"  No,  madam,  it  seems  that  this  is  not  the  cases 
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for  I  heard  thcto  saying',  the  patM  d'armei  were 
here  to-day  by  special  oitler,  some  of  them  being 
to  march  towards  the  Rhine,  and  these  attend 
for  orders ;  but  they  ^o  back  to-morrow  to  Or- 
leans, where  they  are  expected.*' 

This  satisfied  me  in  part,  but  I  found  means 
after  this  to  inquire  whose  particular  troop  it 
was  that  the  gentlemen  that  were  here  belonged 
to ;  and  with  that*  I  heard  they  would  all  be  at 
Pftris  the  week  after. 

Two  days  after  we  returned  for  Pisris,  when  I 
took  occasion  to  speak  to  my  lord,  that  I  heard 
the  g^s  d'armes  were  to  be  in  the  city  the  next 
week,  and  I  should  be  charmed  with  seeing  them 
march  if  they  came  tn  a  body.  He  was  so  obli- 
ging in  such  things  that  I  need  but  name  a  thing 
of  that  kind  and  it  was  done ;  so  he  ordered  his 
gentleman  (I  should  now  call  him  him  Amy's 
gentlem.an)  to  get  me  a  place  in  a  certain  house 
where  I  might  see  them  march. 

As  he  did  not  appear  with  me  on  this  occasion, 
90  I  had  the  liberty  of  taking  my  woman.  Amy, 
with  me,  and  stood  where  we  were  very  well 
accommodated  for  the  observation  which  I  was 
to  make.  1  told  Amy  what  1  had  seen,  and  she 
was  as  forward  to  make  the  discovery  as  I  was  to 
have  her,  and  ahnost  as  much  surprised  at  the  thing 
itself,  in  a  word,  the  gens  d'armpg  entered  the 
city,  as  was  expected,  and  made  a  most  glorious 
show  indeed,  being  new  clothed  and  armed,  and 
being  to  have  their  standards  blessed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  on  this  occasion,  they  indeed 
looked  very  gay;  and  as  they  marched  very 
leisurely,  1  had  time  to  take  as  critical  a  view, 
and  make  as  nice  a  search  among  them  as  I 
pleased.  Here,  in  a  particular  rank,  eminent  for 
one  monstrous  sited  roan  on  the  right,  here,  I 
say,  I  saw  my  gentleman  again,  and  a  very  hand- 
some jolly  fellow  he  was  as  any  in  the  troop, 
though  not  so  monstrous  laige  as  that  great  one 
I  speak  of  who,  it  seems,  was,  however,  a  gentle* 
man  of  a  very  good  family  in  Gasooigne,  and  was 
called  the  giant  of  Gaseoiigne. 

k  was  a  Idnd  of  good  fortune  to  us,  among  the 
other  circumstances  of  it,  that  something  caused 
the  troop  to  halt  in  their  march,  a  little  before 
that  particular  rank  came  right  against  that  win- 
dow which  I  stood  in,  so  that  then  we  had  occa- 
sion to  take  our  full  view  of  him,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, and  so  as  not  to  doubt  of  his  being  the 
same  person. 

Amy,  who  thought  she  might,  on  many  ac- 
counts, veriture  with  more  safety  to  be  particular 
than  I  could,  asked  her  gentleman  how  a  parti- 
cular man,  who  the  saw  there  a^nong  the  gens 
d'Annes  inight  be  inquired  after  and  found  out ; 
she  having  seen  an  Englishman  riding  there  who 
was  supposed  to  be  d<wd  in  England  for  several 
vears  before  she  came  out  of  London,  and  that 
his  wife  had  married  again.  It  was  a  question 
the  gentleman  did  not  well  understand  how  to 
answer ;  but  another  person  that  stood  by  told 
her  if  she  would  tell  hhn  the  gentleman's  name, 
he  would  endeavour  to  find  him  out  for  her,  and 
asked  her,  jestingly,  if  he  was  her  lover?    Amy 

Eut  that  off  with  a  laugh,  but  still  continued  her 
iquiry,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  the  gentleman 
easily  perceived  she  was  in  earnest,  for  he  left 
banterfaig,  and  asked  her  in  which  part  of  the 
troop  he  rode.     She  foolishly  told  him  his  name, 


which  she  should  not  have  done ;  and  pointing  to 
the  comet  that  troop  carried,  which  was  not 
then  quite  out  of  sight,  she  let  him  early  know 
whereabouts  he  rode,  only  she  could  not  name 
the  captain.  However,  he  gave  her  snch  direc* 
tions  aiterwards  that,  in  short.  Amy,  who  was  an 
indefiitigable  girl,  found  him  out.  In  seems  he 
had  chtfiged  his  name,  not  supposing  any  inquiry 
would  be  made  after  him  here;  but,  I  say.  Amy 
found  him  out,  and  went  boldly  to  his  quarters^ 
asked  for  him,  and  he  came  out  to  her  inune- 
diately. 

I  believe  I  was  not  more  confounded  at  my 
first  seeing  him  at  Meudon  then  he  was  at  seeing 
Amy.  He  started  and  turned  pale  as  death; 
Amy  believed  if  lie  had  seen  her  at  first,  in  any 
convenient  place  for  so  villainous  a  purpose^  he 
would  have  murdered  her. 

But  he  started,  as  I  said  before,  and  asked  in 
English,  with  an  admiration,  "  What  arc  you?** 
"  Sir,"  says  she,  **  dent  you  know  me  ?**-^"  Yes,* 
says  he,  '*  I  knew  you  when  you  were  alive,  but 
what  you  are  now  (whether  ghost  or  substance) 
I  know  not.**—"  Be  not  afraid,  sir,  of  that,**  aa}-8 
Amy,  *<  i  am  the  same  Amy  that  I  was  in  your 
service,  and  do  not  speak  to  vou  now  for  any 
hurt,  but  that  I  saw  you  acddentally  yesterday 
ride  among  the  soldiers,  I  thought  you  might  lie 
glad  to  hear  from  your  flriends  at  London."— 
"  Well,  Amy,"  savs  he,  "then  (having  a  little  re- 
covered himself)  now  does  everybody  do  ?  What ! 
is  your  mistress  here?"    Thus  they  began : 

Amy.  My  mistress,  sir,  alas  1  Not  the  mistress 
you  mean,  poor  gentlewoman,  you  left  her  in  a 
sad  condition. 

Gent.  Why  that  is  true,  Amv,  but  it  could  not 
be  helped ;  I  was  In  a  sad  condition  mysdt 

Amy.  I  believe  so,  indeed,  sir,  or  else  you  had 
not  gone  away  as  you  did;  fbr  it  was  a  very 
terrible  condition  you  left  them  all  in,  that  I 
must  say. 

Gent  What  did  they  do  after  I  was  gone  ? 

Amy.  Do,  sir!  very  miserably  you  may  be 
sure ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 


Gent  Well,  that  is  true  indeed ;  but  yoa 
tell  me.  Amy,  what  became  of  them,  if  yon  pli 
for  though  I  went  so  away,  it  was  not  becanae 
I  did  not  love  them  all  very  well»  but  beoauae  1 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  poverty  that  was  coming 
upon  them,  and  which  it  was^not  in  my  power  to 
help ;  what  could  I  do  ? 

An^.  Nay,  I  believe  so,  indeed,  and  I  have 
heard  ray  mistress  say,  many  times,  diie  did  not 
doubt  but  your  aflSiction  was  as  great  as  hei^s, 
almost,  wherever  you  were. 

Gent,  Why,  did  she  believe  I  was  alive,  then? 

Av^f,  Yea,  sir,  she  always  said  she  believed  yoa 
were  alive,  because  she  thought  she  would  have 
heard  something  of  you  had  you  been  dead. 

Gent  Ay,  ay,  my  perplexity  was  very  great, 
indeed,  or  dee  I  had  never  gene  away. 

Aw^.  It  was  very  cmel  thotaffh  to  the  poor 
lady,  sir,  my  mistress;  she  atanott  broke  her 
heart  for  you  at  first,  for  fear  of  what  nng^ 
befal  you,  and  at  least  beeauae  she  could  not  hear 
from  you. 

Gent.  Alas!  Amy,  what  could  I  do?  llungs 
were  driven  to  the  last  extremity  before  I  went ; 
I  could  have  done  nothing  but  help  to  starve 
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them  all  if  1  had  stayed ;  and  beside  I  oould  not 
bear  to  see  it, 

Amjf.  You  know,  sir,  that  I  can  say  little  to 
what  passed  before,  but  I  was  a  melancholy  wit- 
ness to  the  sad  distresses  ofay  poor  mistress  so 
long  as  I  stayed  with  her,  andwhich  would  grieve 
your  heart  to  hear  them.  * 

Geni,  Well,  Amy,  I  have  heard  enough  so  iar, 
what  did  she  do  afterwards? 

Amy.  I  cant  give  vou  any  ftirther  account, 
sir ;  my  mistress  would  not  let  me  stay  with  her 
any  longer;  for  she  said  she  could  neither  pay 
me  or  subsist  me.  I  told  her  I  would  serve  ncr 
without  any  wages,  but  I  could  not  live  without 
victuals,  you  know ;  so  I  was  forced  to  leave  her, 
poor  lady,  sore  against  my  wiD,  and  I  heard  after- 
wards, that  the  landlord  seized  her  goods,  so  she 
was  turned  out  of  doors :  for  as  I  went  by  the 
door,  about  a  month  after,  I  saw  the  house  shut 
up ;  and  about  a  fortnight  after  that  there  were 
workmen  fitting  it  up,  as  I  suppose  for  a  new 
tenant;  but  none  of  the  neighbours  could  tell 
me  what  was  become  of  my  poor  mistress,  only 
that  they  said  she  was  so  poor  that  it  was  next 
to  b(^ging;  that' some  of  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlefolks relieved  her,  or  that  else  she  must  have 
starved." 

Then  she  went  on,  and  told  him  that  after  that 
they  never  heard  any  more  of  (me)  her  mistress, 
but  that  she  had  been  seen  once  or  twice  In  the 
cHy,  very  shabby,  and  poor  in  clothes,  and  it 
was  thought  she  worked  with  her  needle  for  her 
bread. 

All  this  the  jade  said  with  so  much  cunning, 
and  managed  and  humoured  it  so  well,  and  wiped 
her  eyes  and  cried  so  artificially,  that  he  took  it 
ail  as  it  was  intended  he  should,  and  once  or 
twice  she  saw  tears  in  his  eyes  too.  He  told  her 
it  was  a  moving,  melancholy  story,  and  It  had 
almost  broke  his  heart  at  first,  but  that  he  was 
driven  to  the  last  extremity,  and  could  do  nothing 
but  stay  and  see  them  all  starve,  which  he  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of,  but  should  have  pis- 
toRed  himself  if  any  such  thing  had  happened 
while  he  was  there ;  that  he  left  (me)  his  wife, 
ail  the  money  he  had  in  the  world  but  2521,  which 
was  as  little  as  he  could  take  with  him  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  world.  He  could  not  doubt 
but  that  his  relations,  seeing  they  were  all  rich, 
irould  have  taken  the  poor  children  off,  and  not 
let  them  come  to  the  parish  ;  and  that  his  wife 
was  young  and  handsome,  and  he  thought  might 
marry  again,  perhaps,  to  her  advantage ;  and  for 
that  very  reason  he  never  wrote  to  her,  or  let  her 
know  he  was  alive,  that  she  might  in  a  reason- 
able term  of  years  marry,  and  perhaps  mend  her 
fortunes;  that  he  resolved  never  to  claim  her, 
because  he  should  rejoice  to  hear  that  she  had 
settled  to  her  mind ;  and  that  he  wished  there 
had  been  a  law  made  to  empower  a  woman  to 
marry  if  her  husband  was  not  beard  of  in  so  long 
a  time ;  which  time,  he  thought,  should  not  be 
aho^'e  four  years,  which  was  kmg  enough  to  send 
word  in  to  a  wife  or  fomfly  ftwn  any  part  of  the 
worid. 


•  Hera  she  told  my  whola  itoiry  to  the  time  ihMt  the 
parish  took  off  one  of  mv  ehikbea,  and  whioh  the  per^ 
oeiTed  veiy  much  affected  hfan;  and  he  shook  hb  head, 
and  said  some  things  very  hitter  when  he  hoard  of  the 
criieUy  of  hie  own  ruations  to  me. 


•  Amy  said  she  could  say  nothhig  to  that,  but 
this,  tiiat  she  was  satisfied  her  mistress  would 
marry  nobody  unless  she  had  certain  intelligence 
that  lie  had  been  dead  from  somebody  that  saw 
bim  buried ;  "  but,  alas,"  sa^  Amy,  **  my  mis. 
tress  was  reduced  to  such  dismal  drcomstances 
that  nobody  would  be  so  foolish  to  think  of  her, 
unless  it  had  been  somebody  to  go  a  b<^ng 
with  her.*' 

Amy,  then,  seeing  him  so  perfectly  deluded, 
made  a  long  and  lamentable  outcry  how  she  had 
been  deluded  away  to  marry  a  f>oor  footman; 
"  for  ho  is  no  worse  or  better,'*  says  she,  '*  though 
he  calls  himself  a  lord's  gentleman,  and  here,*'  says 
Amy,  **  he  has  dragged  me  over  into  a  strange 
country  to  make  a  beggar  of  me  ;**  and  then  she 
falls  a  howling  again,  and  snivelling,  which  by  the 
way,  was  all  hypocrisy,  but  acted  It  so  to  the  life  as 
perfectly  deceived  him,  and  he  gave  credit  to 
every  word  of  it. 

**  Why,  Amy,"  savs  he,  «*  you  are  very  well 
dressed,  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  a  beggar.**—**  Ay,' hang  *em,"  says 
Amy,  **  they  love  to  have  Ifaie  clothes  here,  if 
they  have  never  a  smock  under  them ;  but  I  love 
to  have  money  in  cash,  rather  than  a  chest  full 
of  fine  clothes.  Besides,  sir,"  says  she,  *'  most 
of  the  clothes  1  have  were  given  me  in  the  last 
place  I  had,  when  I  went  away  flrom  my  mis- 
tress. ** 

Upon  the  whole  of  the  discourse.  Amy  got  out 
of  him  what  condition  he  was  in,  and  bow  he 
lived,  upon  her  promise  to  him  that  if  ever  she 
came  to  England,  and  should  see  her  old  mis- 
tress,  she  should  not  let  her  know  that  he  was 
alive.  *'  Alas  1  sir,**  sajrs  Amy,  **  I  may  never 
come  to  see  England  again  as  long  as  I  live,  and 
it  would  be  ten  thousand  to  one  whether  1  shall 
see  my  old  mistress,  for  how  should  1  know  which 
way  to  look  for  her,  or  what  part  of  England  she 
may  be  in,  not  I,**  says  she ;  **  I  don't  so  mudi 
as  know  how  to  inquire  for  her ;  and  if  I  should,** 
says  Amy,  "  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  see  her,  I 
would  not  do  her  so  much  mischief  as  to  teO 
her  where  you  were,  sir,  unless  she  was  In  a 
condition  to  help  herself  and  you  too.'*  This 
further  deluded  him,  and  made  him  entirdy  open 
in  his  conversing  with  her.  As  to  his  own  ch-- 
cumstances,  he  tAd  her,  she  saw  him  in  the 
highest  preferment  he  had  arrived  to,  or  was 
ever  like  to  arrive  at ;  for  having  no  friends  or 
acquaintance  In  France,  and  which  was  worse, 
no  money,  he  never  expected  to  rise ;  that  he 
could  have  been  made  a  lieutenant  to  a  troop  ot 
light  horse  but  the  week  before,  by  the  £ivour  of 
an  officer  in  the  gens  d'armea,  who  was  his 
friend ;  but  that  he  must  have  found  8,000  livres 
to  have  paid  for  it,  to  the  gentleman  who  pos- 
sessed  it,  and  had  leave  given  him  to  sell.  **  But 
where  could  I  get  8,000  livres,"  says  he,  ^'that' 
never  have  been  master  of  SOO  livres*  ready 
money  at  a  time,  since  1  came  into  France.** 

**  O  dear !  air,**  says  Amy,  "  I  am  very  aorry 
to  hear  you  say  so ;  I  fancy  if  ymi  once  got  up 
to  some  preferment,  you  would  think  of  my 
old  mistress  again,  and  do  something  for  her; 
poor  lady,**  sajrs  Amy,  **  she  wants  It,  to  be 
sure,"  and  then  she  falls  a  crying  again;  **it 
is  a  sad  thing,  indeed,**  says  she,  **that  you 
should  be  so  hard  put  to  it  for  money,  when 


so 
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yoQ  hod  got  a  friend  to  recommend  yon,  and 
should  lose  it  for  want  of  money.** — **  Ay,  so  it 
was.  Amy,  indeed,"  says  he ;  '*  but  what  can  a 
stranger  do  that  has  neither  money  nor  friends?** 
Here  Amy  puts  in  again  on  my  account :  "  Wel^* 
says  she,  *'  ray  poor  mistress  has  had  a  loss, 
though  she  knows  nothing  of  it ;  O  dear  I  how 
happy  it  would  have  been  ;  to  be  sure,  sir,  you 
would  have  helped  her  all  you  could.  **^-"  Aye," 
says  he,  **  Amy,  so  I  would  with  all  my  heart ; 
and  even  as  1  am,  I  would  send  her  some  relief, 
if  I  thought  she  wanted  it;  only  letting  her 
know  I  was  alive  might  do  her  some  prejudice, 
in  case  of  her  settling  or  marrying  anybody." 

**  ^as,"  says  Amy,  **  Marry !  who  will  marry 
her  in  the  poor  condition  she  is  in?"  And  so 
their  discourse  ended  for  that  time. 

All  this  was  mere  talk  on  both  sides,  and 
words  of  course ;  for  on  Airther  in<|uiry.  Amy 
found  that  he  had  no  such  offer  of  a  lieutenants 
commission,  or  anvthing  like  it ;  and  that  he 
rambled  in  his  discourse  from  one  thing  to 
another :  but  of  that  in  its  place. 

You  may  be  sure  that  this  discourse,  as  Amy 
at  Brst  related  it,  was  moving  to  the  last  degree 
upon  me ;  and  I  was  once  going  to  send  him  the 
8,000  Uvres  to  purchase  the  commission  he  had 
spoken  of;  but  as  I  knew  his  character  better 
tnan  anybody,  I  was  willing  to  search  a  little 
further  into  it ;  and  so  I  wt  Amy  to  inquire  of 
some  other  of  the  troop,  to  see  what  character 
he  had,  and  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
story  of  a  lieutenants  commission  or  no. 

But  Amy  soon  came  to  a  better  understanding 
of  him,  for  she  presently  learned  that  he  had  a 
most  scoundrel  character;  that  there  was  no- 
thing of  weight  in  anything  he  said ;  but  that  he 
was  m  short  a  mere  sharper,  one  that  would  stick 
at  nothing  to  get  money,  and  that  there  was  no 
depending  on  anything  he  said ;  and  that  more  es- 
pecially about  the  lieutenant's  commission,  she 
understood  that  there  was  nothing  in  it,  but  they 
told  her  how  he  had  often  made  use  of  that  sham 
to  borrow  money,  and  move  gentlemen  to  pity 
him  and  lend  him  money,  in  hopes  to  get  him  pre- 
ferment ;  that  he  had  reported  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  6ve  children  in  England,  whom  he  main- 
tained out  of  his  pay,  and  by  t^e  shifts  had  run 
into  debt  in  several  places,  and  upon  several  com- 

Slaints  of  such  things,  he  had  been  threatened  to 
e  turned  out  of  the  aetu  d'carmuy  and  that  in  that 
he  was  not  to  be  beheved  In  anything  he  said,  or 
trusted  on  any  account 

Upon  this  information  Amy  began  io  cool  in 
h^r  further  meddling  with  him,  and  told  me  it  was 
not  safe  for  me  to  attempt  dohig  him  any  good, 
nnlets  I  resolved  to  put  him  upcm  suspicions  and 
ioduiries  which  mignt  be  to  my  ruin,  m  the  coiv- 
£tlon  I  was  now. 

I  was  soon  coDilmied  in  this  part  of  his  charac 
ter,  for  the  next  time  that  Amy  came  to  talk  with 
him,  be  discovered  himself  more  effectually ;  for 
while  she  bad  pot  hhn  in  hopes  of  piocuring  one 
to  advance  the  money  for  the  Ueutenant's  com- 
mission for  Um  upon  easy  conditions,  he  by  de- 
grees dropped  the  discourse,  then  pretended  that 
it  was  too  late,  and  that  he  could  not  get  it,  and 
.^then  deseended  to  ask  poor  Amy  to  lend  him  500 
pifitolm. 

Amy  pretended  poverty ;  that  her  circumstances 


were  but  mean,  and  that  she  could  not  raise  such 
a  sum ;  and  this  she  did,  to  try  him  to  the  utmost ; 
he  descended  to  300,  then  to  100,  then  to  50;  and 
then  to  a  pistole,  which  she  lent  him,  but  he  never 
intending  to  pay  III  played  out  of  her  sight  as 
much  as  he  could ;  and  thus  being  satisfiS  that 
he  was  the  same  worthless  thing  he  had  ever  been, 
I  threw  off  an  thoughts  of  him ;  whereas,  bad  he 
been  a  man  of  any  sense,  and  of  any  principle  of 
honour,  I  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  retire  to  Eng. 
land  again,  send  for  him  over,  and  have  lived 
honestly  with  him.     But  as  a  fool  is  the  worst 
of  husbands  to  do  a  woman  good,  so  a  fool  is  the 
worst  husband  a  woman  can  do  good  to.  I  would 
willingly  have  done  him  good,  but  he  was  not 
qualified  to  receive  it  or  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
Had  I  sent  him  ten  thousand  crowns  instead  of 
ten  thousand  Uvres,  and  sent  it  with  express  con. 
dition  that  he  should  immediately  have  bought 
himself  the  commission  he  talked  of  with  part  of 
the  money,  and  have  sent  some  of  it  to  relieve 
the  necessides  of  his  poor  miserable  wife  at  Lon. 
don,  and  to  prevent  his  children  to  be  kept  by  the 
parish,  it  was  evident  he  would  have  been  s^ 
but  a  private  trooper,  and  his  wifb  and  children 
would  still  have  starved  at  London,  or  been  kept 
of  mere  charity,  as,  for  angfat  he  knew,  they  then 
were. 

Seeing,  therefore,  no  remedyr  I  was  obUged  to 
withdraw  my  hand  fh>m  him,  that  had  been  my 
first  destroyer,  and  reserve  the  as  Istance  that  I 
intended  to  have  given  him  for  another  more  de- 
sirable opportuni^.  AU  that  I  had  now  to  do 
was  to  keep  myself  out  of  his  s^ht,  which  was 
not  very  difficult  for  me  to  do,  conndering  in  what 
station  he  lived. 

Amy  and  I  had  several  consultations  then  upon 
the  main  question,  namely,  how  to  be  sore  never 
to  chop  upon  him  again  by  chance,  and  to  be 
surprised  into  a  discovery,  which  would  have 
been  a  fatal  discovery  indeed.  Amy  proposed 
that  we  should  always  take  care  to  know  where 
the  genu  d'armes  were  quartered,  and  thereby 
effectually  avoid  them,  and  thfa  was  one  way. 

But  this  was  not  so  as  to  be  fully  to  my  satis- 
fiiction ;  no  ordinary  way  of  inquiring  where  the 
gena  d^amet  were   quartered  was  sufficient  for 
me ;  but  I  found  out  a  fellow  who  was  completely 
qualified  for  the  worii  of  a  spy  (for  FVance  has   ! 
plenty  of  such  people).    This  man  I  employed  to 
be  a  constant  and  particular  attendant  upon  his   I 
person  and  motions ;  and  he  was  especially  em-    ) 
pbyed  and  ordered  to  haunt  him  as  agluMt ;  that 
he  should  scarce  let  him  be  ever  out  ^  his  sight. 
He  performed  this  to  a  nicefy,  and  faOed  not  to 

S've  me  a  perfect  journal  of  all  his  motions  from 
ly  to  day,  and,  whether  for  his  pleasure  or  his 
business,  was  always  at  his  heels. 

This  was  somewhat  expensive,  and  sach  a  fellow 
merited  to  be  well  paid,  bat  he  did  his  bumess  so 
exquisitely  punctual,  that  this  poor  man  scaroe 
went  out  of  the  house  without  my  knowing  the 
way  he  went,  the  company  he  kept,  when  he  went 
abroad,  and  when  he  stayed  at  home. 

By  this  extraordinary  conduct  I  made  myself 
safe,  and  so  went  out  in  public  or  stayed  at  home, 
as  I  found  he  was  or  was  not  in  a  possibility  of 
being  at  Paris,  at  Versailles,  or  any  place  I  Iml 
oecasion  to  be  at  This,  though  it  was  Toy 
chargeable,  yet  as  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary. 
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8o  I  took  no  tbongfat  about  the  expense  of  it* 
far  I  knew  I  could  not  porcfaase  my  safety  too 
dear. 

By  this  management  I  iband  an  opportuni^ 
to  see  what  a  most  hisigniflcant,  unthinking  life 
the  poor  indolent  wretch,,  who^  by  his  unactive 
temper,  had  at  first  been  mj  rum,  now  hved ; 
{  how  he  only  rose  in  the  mommg  to  go  to  bed  at 
night ;  that  saving  the  necessary  motion  of  the 
troops,  which  he  was  obliged  to  attend,  he  was 
a  mere  motionless  animal,  of  no  consequence  in 
the  world ;  that  he  seemed  to  be  one  who,  though 
he  was  indeed  alive,  had  no  manner  of  business 
in  life,  but  to  stay  to  be  called  out  of  it ;  he 
neither  kept  any  company,  minded  any  sport, 
played  at  any  game,  or  indeed  did  anything  of 
moment ;  but  in  short  sauntered  about  like  one 
that  was  not  two  livres  value,  whether  dead  or 
alive ;  that  when  he  was  gone,  would  leave  no 
remembrance  behhid  him  that  ever  he  was  here ; 
that  if  ever  he  did  anything  in  the  world  to  be 
talked  of,  it  was  only  to  get  five  beggars  and 
starve  his  wife.  The  journal  of  his  life,  which  1 
had  constantly  sent  me  every  week,  was  the  least 
significant  of  anything  of  its  kind  that  was  ever 
seen ;  as  it  had  really  nothing  of  earnest  in  it,  so  it 
would  make  no  jest  to  relate  it.  It  was  not  im- 
portant enough  so  much  as  to  make  the  reader 
merry  withal,  and  for  that  reason  I  omit  it. 

Yet  this  nothings  ddog  wretch  was  I  obl^ed  to 
watdi  and  guard  against  as  the  only  thing  that 
was  curable  of  doing  me  hurt  in  the  world.  I  was 
to  shun  him  as  we  would  shun  a  spectre,  even 
the  devil,  if  he  was  actually  in  our  way ;  and  it 
cost  me  after  the  rate  of  150  Uvres  a  month,  and 
very  cheap  too,  to  have  this  creature  constantlv 
kept  in  view ;  that  is  to  sar,  mv  spy  undertook 
never  to  let  Mm  be  out  of  ms  s^ht  an  hour,  but 
so  as  that  he  could  give  an  account  of  him,  which 
was  much  the  easier  to  be  done,  considering  his 
way  of  Hving;  for  he  was  sure  that,  for  whole 
weeks  together,  he  would  be  ten  hours  of  the  day 
half  asleep  on  a  bench  at  a  tavern  door  where 
he  quartered,  or  drunk  within  the  house.  Though 
this  wicked  lifo  he  led  -sometimes  moved  me  to 
pity  him,  and  to  wonder  how  so  well-bred  and 
gentlemanly  a  man  as  he  once  was  could  degene- 
rate into  so  useless  a  thing  as  he  now  appeared, 
yet  at  the  same  thne  it  gave  me  most  contempt- 
ible thoughts  of  him,  and  made  me  often  say  I 
was  a  warning  for  all  the  ladies  of  Europe  against 
marrying  of  fools :  a  man  of  sense  ftuls  in  the 
world  ami  gets  op  again,  and  a  woman  has  some 
chance  for  herself ;  bat  with  a  fool,  once  f^en 
and  ever  undone ;  once  in  the  ditch  and  die  in 
the  ditch ;  once  poor,  and  sure  to  starve. 

But  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  him ;  once  I 
had  nothing  to  hone  for  but  to  see  him  again ; 
now  my  only  felfllty  was,  if  possible,  never  to 
see  him,  and,  above  ail,  to  keep  him  from  seeing 
me,  which,  as  above,  1  took  effectual  care  ot 

I  was  now  returned  to  Paris  (my  little  son  of 
honour,  as  I  called  him,  was  left  at  mv  last 
country  seat)  at  the  prince's  request ;  thither  he 
came  to  me  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  and  told  me  he 
came  to  give  me  joy  of  my  return,  and  to  make 
his  acknowledgement  for  having  given  Mm  a  son. 
I  thought,  indeed,  he  had  been  going  to  give  mc 
a  present,  and  so  he  did  the  next  day^  but  in 
what  he  said  then  he  only  jested  with  me.     He 


gave  me  his  company  all  the  evening,  supped 
with  me  about  mimiight,  and  did  me  the  honour, 
as  I  then  caDed  it,  to  lodge  me  in  his  arms  all 
the  night,  telling  me,  in  je^  that  the  best  thanks 
for  a  son  bom  was  giving  the  pledge  for  another. 

But  as  I  hinted,  so  it  was ;  the  next  morning 
he  laid  me  down  on  my  toilet  a  purse  with  three 
hundred  pistoles.  I  saw  him  lay  it  down,  and 
understood  what  he  meant,  but  I  took  no  notice 
of  it  till  I  came  to  it,  as  it  were,  casually ;  then 
I  gave  a  great  cry  out,  and  foil  a  scolding  in  my 
way,  for  he  save  me  all  possible  freedom  of 
speech  on  such  occasions.  I  told  him  he  was 
unkind,  that  he  would  never  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  ask  him  for  anything ;  that  he  foroed 
me  to  blush  by  being  too  mudi  obliged,  and  the 
Rke ;  all  which  I  knew  was  very  agreeable  to 
him,  for  as  he  was  bountiful  beyond  measure,  so 
he  was  infinltdy  obliged  by  my  being  so  back- 
ward to  ask  any  favours;  and  I  was  even  with 
him,  for  I  never  adied  him  for  a  farthing  in  my 
Kfe. 

Upon  this  rallying  him,  he  told  me  I  had  either 
perfectly  studied  the  art  of  humour,  or  else,  what 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  to  others  was  notard 
to  me,  adding,  that  nothing  could  be  more  oblig- 
ing to  a  man  of  honour  tlum  not  to  be  soliciting 
and  craving. 

I  told  him  nothing  could  be  craving  upon  him ; 
that  he  left  no  room  for  it ;  th&t  I  hoped  he  (fid 
not  give  merely  to  avoid  th6  trouble  of  being 
importuned ;  and  that  he  might  depend  upon  it, 
I  snould  be  reduced  very  low  indeed  before  I 
offered  to  disturb  him  that  way. 

He  said  a  man  of  honour  ouffht  always  to  know 
what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  as  ne  did  nothinff  but 
what  he  knew  was  reasonable,  he  gave  me  leave 
to  be  free  with  him,  if  I  wanted  anything ;  that 
he  had  too  much  value  for  me  to  deny  me  any- 
thing,  if  I  asked,  but  that  it  was  infinitely  agree- 
able to  him  to  hear  me  say  that  what  he  did  was 
to  my  satisfoctioa. 

We  strained  compliments  thus  a  great  while, 
and  as  he  had  me  in  his  arms  most  part  of  the 
time,  so  upon  aO  my  expressions  of^  his  bounty 
to  me  he  put  a  stop  to  me  with  his  kisses,  and 
would  admit  me  to  go  on  no  further. 

I  should  in  this  place  mention,  that  this  prince 
was  not  a  subject  of  France,  though  at  that  time 
he  resided  at  Paris,  and  was  much  at  court,  where 
I  suppose  he  had  or  expected  some  considerable 
employment.  But  I  mention  it  on  this  account ; 
that  a  few  days  after  this,  he  came  to  me  and 
told  me  he  was  come  to  bring  me  not  the  most 
welcome  news  that  ever  I  had  neard  from  him  in 
his  life.  I  looked  at  him  a  little  surprised,  but 
be  returned,  **  Do  not  be  uneasy ;  it  is  as  un- 
pleasant to  me  as  to  you,  but  T  come  to  consult 
with  you  about  it,  and  see  if  it  cannot  be  made  a 
little  easy  to  us  both.** 

I  seemed  still  more  concerned  and  surprised: 
at  last  he  said  it  was  that  he  believed  he  should 
be  obliged  to  go  into  Italy,  which,  though  other- 
wise it  was  very  agreeable  to  him,  yet  his  parting 
with  me  made  it  a  very  dull  thing  but  to  think  ofT 

I  sat  mute,  as  one  thunderstruck,  for  a  good 
while ;  and  it  presently  occurred  to  me,  that  I 
was  going  to  lose  him,  which,  indeed*  I  could  but 
in  bear  the  thoughts  of;  and  as  he  told  roe  I 
turned  pale.    **  What  is  the  matter?*'  said  he, 
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hastflv,  "I  have  BurprisMl  you  indeed;"  and 
gtcppmg  to  the  sideboiftrd,  fills  a  dram  of  cordial 
water,  which  was  of  his  own  bringing,  and  comes 
to  me.  "Be  not  surprised,*'  said  be.  Til  go 
nowhere  without  you,"  adding  several  other 
things  so  kind  as  nothing  could  exceed  it, 

I  ndght  indeed  turn  pale,  for  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  first,  believing  that  this  was,  as  it 
often  happens  in  such  cases,  only  a  project  to 
drop  me,  and  break  <^  an  amour  which  he  had 
now  carried  on  so  long  \  and  a  thousand  thouffhts 
whirled  about  my  heaii  in  the  few  moments  while 
I  was  kept  in  suspense,  for  they  were  but  a  few. 
I  say  I  was  indeed  surprised,  and  might,  perhaps, 
look  pale ;  but  I  was  not  in  any  danger  of  faint- 
ing, that  I  knew  ot 

However,  it  not  a  little  pleased  me  to  see  hfan 
so  concerned  and  anxious  about  me ;  but  I  stop- 
ped a  little  when  he  put  the  cordial  to  mv  mouth, 
and  taking  the  glass  in  my  hand,  I  said,  **  My 
lord,  your  words  are  infinitely  more  of  a  cordial 
to  me  than  this  citron  ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  affliction  than  to  lose  you,  so  nothing  can 
be  a  greater  satisfaction  than  the  assurance  that 
1  shaU  not  have  that  misfortune." 

ile  made  me  sit  down,  and  sat  down  by  me, 
ond  after  saying  a  thousand  kind  things  to  me, 
lie  turns  upon  me  with  a  smfle;  **  Why,  wiH  you 
venture  yourself  to  Italy  with  me  ?  **  says  he.  I 
stopped  awhile,  and  then  answered  that  I  won- 
dered he  would  ask  me  that  question,  for  I  would 
go  anywhere  fai  the  world,  or  all  over  the  world, 
wherever  he  should  desire  me,  and  give  me  the 
felicity  of  his  company. 

Then  he  entered  into  a  long  account  of  the 
occasion  of  his  journey,  and  how  the  king  had 
engaged  him  to  go,  and  some  other  circumstances 
whicn  are  not  proper  to  enter  into  here ;  it  being 
by  no  means  proper  to  say  anything  that  might 
lead  the  reader  into  the  least  guess  at  the  person. 

But  to  cut  short  this  part  of  the  story,  and  the 
history  of  our  journey  and  stay  abroad,  which 
would  almost  fill  up  a  volume  of  Itself,  I  say,  we 
spent  all  that  evening  in  cheerful  consultations 
about  the  manner  of  our  travelling,  the  equipage 
and  figure  he  should  go  in,  and  in  what  manner 
I  should  go.  Several  wavs  were  proposed,  but 
none  seemed  feasible,  tifi  at  last  I  toM  him  I 
thought  it  would  be  so  troublesome,  so  expensive, 
and  so  public,  that  it  would  be  many  ways  Incon- 
venient to  him ;  and  though  it  was  a  kind  of 
death  to  me  to  lose  him,  yet  rather  than  very 
much  perplex  his  affairs,  I  would  submit  to  any- 
thing. 

At  the  next  visit  I  fiHed  bis  head  with  the 
same  diflUculties,  and  then  at  last  came  over  him 
with  a  proposal  that  I  would  stay  fai  Paris,  or 
where  else  he  should  direct ;  and  when  I  heard 
of  his  safe  arrival  would  come  away  by  myself 
and  place  myself  as  near  him  as  I  could. 

This  gave  him  no  satisfaction  at  all;  nor 
would  be  hear  any  more  of  it ;  but  if  I  durst  vcn- 
turc  myself,  as  he  called  it,  such  a  journey,  he 
would  not  lose  the  satisfection  of  my  company ; 
and,  as  for  the  expense,  that  was  not  to  be 
named,  neither,  indeed,  was  there  room  to  name 
it,  for  I  found  that  be  travelled  at  the  king^s  ex- 
pense, as  wen  for  himself  as  for  all  his  equipage, 
being  on  some  secret  service  of  the  last  Ijnpcnrt. 
ance. 


But  after  several  debates  between  ourselves  he 
came  to  this  resolution,  namely,  that  he  woold 
travel  incognito,  and  so  should  avoid  all  public 
notice,  either  of  himself  or  who  went  with  Uiii ; 
and  that  then  he  should  not  onl>'  carry  me  with 
him,  but  have  a  perfect  leisure  of  enjoying  my 
agreeable  company  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it) 
all  the  way. 

This  was  so  obliging  that  nothing  could  be 
more  so ;  upon  this  foot,  he  immediately  set  to 
work  to  prepare  things  for  his  journey ;  and,  by 
his  directions,  so  did  I  too ;  but  now  I  bad  a  ter. 
rfl>Ie  difficulty  upon  me,  and  which  way  to  get 
over  it  I  knew  not ;  and  that  was,  in  what  man- 
ner to  take  care  of  what  I  had  to  lea^e  behind 
me.  I  was  rich,  as  I  have  said,  very  ricli,  and 
what  to  do  with  it  I  knew  not,  or  who  to  leave  in 
trust  I  knew  not.  I  had  nobody  but  Amy  in  the 
world,  and  to  travel  without  Amy  was  very  an- 
condfortable ;  or  to  leave  all  I  had  in  the  world 
with  her,  and,  if  she  miscarried,  be  nitned  at 
once,  was  still  a  firigbtful  thought;  for  Amy 
might  die,  and  whose  hands  the  things  might  iail 
into  I  knew  not.  Thb  gave  me  great  unesM- 
ness,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  for  I  could  not 
mention  it  to  ^e  prince,  lest  be  should  see  that 
1  «M  Tidher  than  ne  thought  I  was. 

But  the  prince  made  afi  this  easy  to  me ;  for* 
in  concerting  measures  for  our  journey,  he  started 
the  tMog  himsdC  and  asked  me  merrily  one 
evening  who  I  would  trust  with  all  my  wealth  in 
my  absence. 

'*  My  wealth,  my  lord,**  said  I,  **  except  what  I 
owe  to  your  goodness,  is  but  small ;  but  yet,  tliat 
little,  I  confess,  causes  some  thongfatfuiness ;  be- 
cause I  have  no  acquamtance  fai  Paris  that  I  dare 
trust  with  it,  nor  anybody  but  my  woman  to 
leave  In  the  house ;  and  how  to  do' without  her 
upon  the  road  I  do  not  well  know.** 

*<  As  to  the  road,  be  not  concerned,**  says  the 
prince,  '*  m  provide  you  servants  to  your  mind ; 
and  as  to  your  woman,  if  you  can  trust  her,  leave 
her  here,  and  111  put  you  in  a  way  how  to  secure 
things  as  well  as  if  you  were  at  home.**  I  bowed 
and  told  him  I  could  not  be  put  Into  better  hands 
than  his  own,  and  that,  therefore,  I  would  govtm 
all  my  measures  by  his  directions ;  so  we  talked 
no  more  of  it  that  night. 

The  next  day  he  sent  me  in  a  great  iron  diest, 
so  large  that  it  was  as  much  as  six  lusty  fellows 
conid  get  up  the  steps  into  the  house ;  and  in 
this  I  put,  indeed,  all  my  wealth ;  and  for  my 
safety  He  ordered  a  good  honest  old  man  and  his 
wife  to  be  in  the  house  with  her,  to  keep  her 
company,  and  a  maid-servant  and  boy ;  so  that 
there  was  a  good  family,  and  Amy  was  madam, 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Things  being  thus  secured,  we  set  oat  inoog- 
nito,  as  he  called  it ;  but  we  hatf  two  coaches  and 
t&x  horses,  two  chaises,  and  about  eight  men-ser- 
vants on  horseback,  all  very  well  armed. 

Never  was  womsin  better  used  In  this  world 
that  went  upon  no  other  account  than  I  did.  I 
had  three  women-servants  to  wait  on  me,  one 
whereof  was  an  old  Madam  **"*,  who  thoroi:^ily 
understood  her  business,  and  managed  every  tSing 
as  if  she  had  been  major  dome;  so  I  had  no 
trouble.  They  had  one  ooach  to  themselves,  and 
the  prince  and  I  in  the  other ;  only  that  sone- 
times,  where  iie  knew  it  neoessaty,  1  went  into 
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tbdr  coach,  and  one  particular  gentleman  of  the 
retinue  rode  with  him. 

I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  jonrney  than  that 
when  we  came  to  those  frightful  mountains,  the 
Alps,  there  was  no  travelling  in  our  coaches,  so 
he  ordered  a  horse-litter,  but  carried  by  mules, 
to  be  provided  for  me,  and  himself  went  on 
horseback  to  Lyons.  The  coaches  went  some 
other  way  back.  Then  we  had  coaches  hired  at 
Turin,  which  met  us  at  Suza ;  so  that  we  were 
accommodated  again,  and  went  by  easy  journeys 
afterwards  to  Rome,  where  his  business,  whatever 
it  was,  called  him  to  stay  some  time,  and  from 
thence  to  Venice. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  indeed ;  for  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  company,  and,  in  a  word,  en- 
grassed  his  conversation  almost  all  the  way.  He 
took  delight  in  showing  me  everything  that  was 
to  be  seen,  and  particularly  in  telling  me  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  everything  he  showed  me. 

What  valuable  pains  were  here  thrown  away 
upon  one  whom  he  was  sure,  at  last,  to  abandon 
with  regret !  How  below  himself  did  a  man  of 
quality  and  of  a  thousand  accomplishments  be- 
have m  all  this !  'Tis  one  of  my  reasons  for  en- 
tering into  this  part,  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
worth  relating.  Had  I  been  a  daughter  or  a  wife, 
of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  a  just  con- 
cern in  their  instruction  or  improvement,  it  had 
been  an  admirable  step ;  but  all  this  to  a  whore 
— to  one  whom  he  carried  with  him  upon  no  ac- 
i  count  that  could  be  rationally  agreeable,  and 
none  but  to  gratify  the  meanest  of  human  frailties 
— this  was  the  wonder  of  it  But  such  is  the 
power  of  a  vicious  inclination.  Whoring  was,  in 
a  word,  his  darling  crime,  the  worst  excursion  he 
made,  for  he  was  otherwise  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent •  persokis  in  the  world.  No  passions,  no 
furious  exetrations;  no  ostentatious  pride ;  the 
most  humble,  courteous,  afiable  person  in  the 
world.  Not  an  oath,  not  an  indecent  word,  or 
the  least  Uemish  in  behaviour,  was  to  be  seen  in 
all  his  conversation,  except  as  before  excepted ; 
and  it  has  given  me  occasion  for  many  dark  re- 
flections since  to  look  back  and  think  that  I 
should  be  the  snare  of  such  a  person's  life ;  that 
I  should  influence  him  to  so  much  wickedness, 
and  that  I  should  be  the  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  the  devil  to  do  him  so  much  prejudice. 

We  were  near  two  years  upon  this  grand  tour, 
as  it  may  be  called,  during  most  of  which  I  re- 
sided at  Rome  or  at  Venice,  having  only  beoi 
twice  at  Florence  and  once  at  Naples.  I  made 
some  very  diverting  and  useful  observations  in 
all  these  places,  and  particularly  of  the  conduct 
of  the  ladies ;  for  I  had  opportunity  to  converse 
very  much  among  them,  b^  the  help  of  the  old 
witch  that  travelled  wiUi  us ;  i^e  had  been  at 
Naples  and  at  Venice,  and  had  lived  in  the  former 
several  years,  where,  as  I  found,  she  had  lived 
but  a  loose  life,  as  indeed  the  women  of  Naples 
generally  do;  and,  in  short,  I  found  she  was 
Ailly  acquainted  with  all  the  intrigumg  arts  of 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Here  my  lord  bought  me  a  little  female  Turkish 
slave,  who,  being  taken  at  sea  by  a  Maltese  man 
of  war,  was  brought  in  there,  and  of  her  I  learnt 
the  Turkish  language,  their  way  of  dressing  and 
dancing,  and  some  Turkish,  or  rather  Moorish, 
songs,  of  which  I  made  use  to  my  advantage,  on 


an  extraordinary  occasion,  some  years  after,  as 

{rou  shall  hear  in  its  place.  I  need  not  say  I 
camt  Italian  too,  for  1  got  pretty  well  mistress 
of  that  before  I  had  been  there  a  year ;  and  as  I 
had  leisure  enough,  and  loved  the  language,  I 
read  all  the  Italian  books  I  could  come  at. 

I  began  to  be  so  in  love  with  Italy,  especially 
with  Naples  and  Venice,  that  I  could  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  to  have  sent  for  Amy  and  have 
taken  up  my  residence  there  for  life. 

As  to  Rome,  I  did  not  like  it  alL  The  swarms 
of  ecclesiastics  of  all  kinds  on  one  side,  and  the 
scoundrel  rabbles  of  the  common  people  on  the 
other,  make  Rome  the  most  unpleasant  place  in  the 
world  to  live  in  ;  the  innumerable  number  of 
valets,  lacquies,  and  other  servants  is  such,  th:>t 
they  used  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  of  the 
common  people  in  Rome  but  what  have  been 
footmen,  or  porters,  or  grooms  to  cardinals  or 
foreign  ambassadors.  In  a  word,  they  have  an  air 
of  sharping  and  cozening,  quarrelling,  and  scold- 
ing upon  their  general  behaviour ;  and  when  I 
was  there,  the  footmen  made  such  a  broil  between 
two  great  families  in  Rome,  about  which  of  their 
coaches  (the  ladies  being  in  their  coaches  on 
either  side)  should  give  way  to  the  other,  that 
there  was  about  thirty  people  wounded  on  both 
sides,  five  or  six  killed  outright,  and  both  the 
ladies  frightened  almost  to  death. 

But  I  have  no  mind  to  write  the  history  of  my 
travels  on  this  aUie  of  the  world,  at  least  not  now — 
it  would  be  too  full  of  variety. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  that  the  prince  con- 
tinued in  all  this  journev  the  most  kind,  oblig^ing 
person  to  me  in  the  world,  and  so  constant,  that 
though  we  were  in  a  country  where  it  is  well 
known  all  manner  of  liberties  are  taken,  I  am  yet 
well  assured  he  neither  took  the  liberty  he  knew 
he  might  have,  nor  so  much  as  desired  it. 

I  have  often  thought  of  this  noble  person  on 
that  account ;  had  he  been  but  half  so  true,  so 
fidthful,  and  constant  to  the  best  lady  in  the  world, 
I  mean  his  princess,  hpw  glorious  a  virtue  had  it 
been  in  him  I  and  how  free  had  he  been  from 
those  just  reflections  which  touched  him  in  her 
behalf  when  it  was  too  late  1 

We  had  some  very  agreeable  conversations 
upon  this  subject,  and  once  he  told  me,  with  a 
kind  of  more  Uian  ordinary  concern  upon  his 
thoughts,  that  he  was  greatly  beholden  to  me  for 
taking  this  hazimious  and  difficult  journeys  for 
that  I  had  kept  him  honest.  I  looked  up  m  his 
fiice,  and  coloured  as  red  as  fire :  "  Well,  well," 
says  he,  **  do  not  let  that  surprise  you ;  T  do  say 
you  have  kept  me  honest.'* — '*  My  lord,'*  said  i, 
"  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain  your  words,  but  I  wish 
I  could  turn  them  my  own  way ;  I  hope,**  said  I, 
**  and  believe  we  are  both  as  honest  as  we  can 
be  in  our  circumstances.** — **  Ay,  ay,**  said  he, 
'<  and  honester  than  I  doubt  I  should  have  been 
if  you  had  not  been  with  me.  I  cannot  say  but 
if  you  had  not  been  here  I  should  have  wandered 
among  the  gay  world  here,  in  Naples,  and  in 
Venice  too,  for  it  is  not  such  a  crime  here  as  it  is 
in  other  places ;  but  I  protest,"  says  he,  "  I  have 
not  touched  a  woman  in  Italy  but  yourself,  and 
more  than  that,  I  have  not  so  much  as  had  any 
desire  to  it,  so  that,  I  say,  you  have  kept  me 
honest." 

I  was  silent,  and  was  glad  that  he  interrupted 
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me,  or  kept  me  from  ipeakliig,  with  Uaring  me, 
for  I  really  knew  not  wn«t  to  lay.  I  was  once 
going  to  say,  that  if  Us  l«hr>  the  princess,  bad 
been  with  bim,  she  wonld,  doubtless,  liave  had 
the  same  influence  upon  bis  virtue,  with  infinite- 
ly more  advantage  to  him ;  but  I  considered  this 
might  give  him  oflbnce,  and  besides,  such  things 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  the  dreumstance 
I  stood  in,  so  it  passed  oft  But  I  must  confess 
I  saw  thai  he  was  quite  another  man  as  to  wo- 
men, than  I  understood  he  had  always  been  be- 
fore ;  and  it  was  a  particular  satisfiuiion  to  me, 
that  I  was  hereby  convinced  that  what  he  said 
was  true,  and  that  he  was,  as  I  may  say*  all  my 
own. 

I  wasidth  dhfld  agafai  in  this  journey,  and  lay  in  at 
Venice  but  was  not  so  happy  as  before.  I  brought 
him  another  son,  and  a  very  fine  boy  it  was,  but 
it  Hved  not  above  two  months ;  nor,  after  the 
first  touches  of  aflbction  (which  are  usual,  I  be- 
lieve, to  1^  mothers)  were  over,  was  I  sorry  the 
child  did  not  Uve,  the  necessary  difficulties  attendp 
ing  it  in  our  travelling  being  considered. 

After  these  several  perambulations,  my  lord 
told  me  his  business  benn  to  dose,  and  we  would 
think  of  returning  to  nrance,  wfaidh  I  was  very 

flad  of,  but  prindpally  on  account  of  my  treasure 
had  there,  which,  as  you  have  heard,  was  very 
considerable.  It  is  true,  I  had  letters  very  fre- 
quently flrom  my  maid  Amy,  with  accounts  that 
everything  was  very  safe,  and  that  was  very  much 
to  mv  satisfoction.  However,  as  the  prince*s 
negotiations  were  at  an  end,  and  he  was  obqged  to 
return,  I  was  very  glad  to  go,  so  we  retarned 
from  Venice  to  Turin,  and  in  the  way  I  saw  the 
famous  dty  of  Milan.  From  Turin  we  went  over 
the  mountains  again,  as  before,  and  our  coaches 
met  us  at  Pont  a  Vdain,  between  Chamberry  and 
Lyons ;  and  so,  by  easy  joumies,  we  arrived  safe 
at  Paris,  having  been  absent  albout  two  years, 
wanting  about  devtfn  days  as  before. 

I  found  the  little  fiunily  we  left  just  as  we  left 
them,  and  Amy  cried  for  joy  when  she  saw  me, 
and  I  almost  did  the  same. 

The  prince  took  his  leave  of  me  the  night  be- 
fore, for,  as  he  tdd  me,  he  knew  he  should  be 
met  upon  the  road  by  several  persons  of  quality, 
and  perhaps  by  the  princeA  hersdf^  so  we  lay  at 
two  different  inns  that  night,  lest  some  should 
come  quite  to  the  nlace,  as  indeed  It  happened. 

After  this  I  saw  nim  not  for  above  twentv  days, 
being  taken  up  in  his  femfly,  and  also  with  busi- 
ness; but  he  sent  me  his  gentleman  to  teU  me 
the  reason  of  it,  and  bid  not  be  uneasy,  and  that 
satisAed  me  efiTectually. 

In  all  this  affluence  of  my  good  fortune,  I  did 
not  forget  that  I  had  beat  rich  and  poor  once 
already,  altematdy,  and  that  I  ought  to  know 
that  the  circumstances  I  was  now  in  were  not  to 
be  expected  to  last  always ;  that  I  had  one  child, 
and  expected  another ;  and  if  I  had  bred  often,  it 
would  something  impair  roe  in  the  great  article 
that  supported  my  interest,  I  mean  what  he  called 
beauty ;  that  as  that  declined,  I  might  expect 
the  fire  would  abate,  and  the  warmth  with  wnlch 
I  was  now  so  caressed  would  cool,  and  in  time, 
like  the  other  mistresses  of  great  men,  I  might 
be  dropped  again ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  my 
business  to  take  care  I  should  fall  as  softly  as  1 
could. 


I  sa^  I  did  not  foiyet,  therefore,  to  make  as  good 

E revision  for  myself  as  if  1  had  had  nottdng  to 
ave  subdsted  upon  but  what  I  now  gained; 
whereas  I  had  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds, 
as  I  said  above,  whidi  I  had  amassed,  or  rather 
secured,  out  of  the  ruins  of  my  futhfiil  friend  the 
jeweller,  and  which  he,  little  thinking  of  what  was 
so  near  him  when  he  went  out,  told  me,  though 
in  a  kind  of  jest,  was  all  my  own,  if  he  was  knocked 
on  the  head,  and  which,  upon  that  title»  I  took 
care  to  preserve. 

My  greatest  difficulty  now  was  bow  to  secure 
my  wMlth,  and  to  keep  what  I  had  got;  for  I 
had  greatly  added  to  this  wealth  by  the  generous 
bounty  of  the  prince,  and  the  more  by  the  private 
retired  manner  of  living,  which  he  rather  desired 
for  privacy  than  parsimony;  for  he  supplied  me 
for  a  more  magnificent  way  of  life  than  i  desired, 
if  it  had  been  proper. 

I  shall  cut  snoii  the  history  of  this  prosperous 
wickedness  with  tdling  you  I  brought  him  a 
third  son,  within  little  more  than  eleven  months 
after  our  return  from  Italy;  that  I  now  lived  a 
little  more  openly,  and  went  by  a  particular  name 
which  he  gave  me  abroad,  but  whidi  I  must 
omit,  namely,  the  Countess  de  ;  and  had 

coaches  and  servants,  suitable  to  the  quality  he 
had  given  me  the  appearance  of;  and  which  is 
more  than  usually  nappens  in  such  cases,  this 
held  eight  years  from  the  beginning,  during 
whicb  time«  as  I  had  been  very  foithftil  to  him,  so 
I  must  say  as  above,  that  whereas  he  usual]  v  had 
two  or  three  women,  whom  he  kept  privately,  he 
had  not  in  all  that  time  meddled  with  any  of 
them,  but  that  I  had  so  perfectly  engrossed  him 
that  he  dropped  them  all;  not,  perhaps,  that  he 
saved  much  by  it,  for  1  was  a  very  chargeable 
mistress  to  him,  but  it  was  all  owing  to  bu  par- 
ticular aflbction  to  me,  not  to  my  extravagance, 
for,  as  I  said,  he  never  gave  me  leave  to  ask  for 
anythhig,  but  forcing  nis  favours  and  presenta 
farther  than  I  expected,  and  so  fest  that  I  could 
not  have  the  assurance  to  make  the  least  mention 
of  desiring  more.  Nor  did  I  speak  this  of  my 
own  guess,  I  mean  about  this  constancy  to  me, 
and  his  quitting  all  other  women;  but  the  old 
harridan,  as  I  may  call  her,  whom  he  made  the 
guide  of  our  travelling,  and  who  was  a  strange 
old  creature,  told  me  a  thousand  stories  of  his 
gallantry,  as  she  called  It,  and  how,  as  he  had  no 
less  than  three  mistresses  at  one  time,  and  as  I 
found,  all  of  her  procuring,  he  had  of  a  sudden 
dropped  them  all,  and  that  he  was  entirely  lost 
to  both  her  and  them ;  that  they  did  believe  he 
had  fellen  into  some  new  hands,  but  she  could 
never  hear  who,  or  where,  tiU  he  sent  for  her  to 
go  this  journey;  and  then  the  dd  hag  compli- 
mented me  upon  bis  choice;  that  she  did  not 
wonder  I  had  so  engrossed  him;  so  much  beauty. 
&C.,  and  there  she  stopped. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  round  by  her,  what  was  you 
may  be  sore  to  my  particular  satisfoctloo,  vtx., 
that,  as  above,  I  had  him  all  my  own.  But  the 
highest  tide  has  its  ebb;  and  in  all  things  of  this 
kind,  there  is  a  reflux  which  sometimes  also  is 
more  impetuously  violent  than  the  first  aggres- 
sion. My  prince  was  a  man  ot  vast  fortune, 
though  no  sovereign,  and  therelbre  there  was  no 
probability  that  the  expense  of  keepfaig  a  mistresa 
could  be  injurious  to  him,  as  to  his  estate.     He 
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had  also  aeveral  employiDenU,  both  out  of  Fnnce 
BB  well  «8  in  it  s  for,  u  above,  I  aay  be  was  not 
a  subject  of  Franee,  though  be  Hved  in  that  court. 
He  had  a  princess,  a  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  several  years,  and  a  woman  (so  the  voiee 
of  fame  reported  )  the  most  valuable  of  her  sen, 
of  birth  equal  to  him,  if  not  superior,  and  of  for- 
tune proportionable ;  but  in  beauty,  wit,  and  a 
thousand  good  qualities,  superior,  not  only  to 
most  women,  but  even  to  all  her  sex;  and  as  to 
her  virtue,  the  character  which  was  most  Justly 
her  due,  was  that  o(  not  only  the  best  of  piiop 
cesses,  but  even  the  best  of  women. 

They  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  (as  with 
such  a  princess  it  nras  impossible  to  be  otherwise) 
but  yet  the  princess  was  not  insensible  that  her 
lord  had  his  foU)I^  that  he  did  make  some  ex. 
cursions,  and  particularly  that  he  had  one  fa- 
vourite mistress,  who  sometimes  engrossed  him 
more  than  she  (the  princess)  could  wish,  or  be 
easily  satisfied  with.  However,  she  was  so  good, 
so  generous,  so  truly  kind  a  wife,  that  she  never 
gave  him  any  uneasiness  on  this  account,  cxeept 
so  much  as  must  arise  from  his  sense  of  bar  bear* 
ing  the  affront  of  it  with  such  patience,  and  such 
a  profound  respect  for  him  as  was  in  itself  enough 
to  have  reformed  him,  and  did  sometimes  shock 
his  generous  mind,  so  as  to  keep  him  at  bone, 
as  I  may  call  it,  a  great  while  together  i  and  it 
was  not  loDg  before  I  not  only  peroeived  it  by 
his  absence,  but  really  got  a  knowledge  of  the 
reason  of  it,  and  once  or  twice  he  even  acknoWf> 
ledged  it  to  me. 

It  was  a  point  that  lay  not  in  me  to  manage. 
I  made  a  kind  of  motion,  once  or  twice,  to  him, 
to  leave  me,  and  keep  himself  to  her,  as  be  ought 
by  the  laws  and  rites  of  matrimony  to  do,  and 
argued  the  generosity  of  the  princess  too,  to  per- 
suade him;  bnt  I  was  a  hypocrite,  for  had  I 
prevailed  with  bun  really  to  be  honest,  I  had  lost 
him,  which  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of; 
and  he  might  easily  see  I  was  not  in  earnest 
One  time  in  particular,  wheo  I  took  upon  me  to 
talk  at  this  rate,  I  found  when  I  argued  so  much 
for  the  virtue  and  honour,  the  birth,  and  above 
aH  the  generous  usage  he  found  in  the  person 
of  the  princess  with  respect  to  his  private  amours, 
and  how  it  should  prevail  upon  him,  &c.,  I  found 
it  be^  to  aflfect  him,  and  he  returned,  **  And  do 
you  mdeed,"  says  he,  ''persuade  me  to  leave 
you?  Would  you  have  me  think  you  shioere  ? " 
I  looked  up  in  his  face,  smiling.  **  Not  for  any 
other  fovourite,  my  lord,"  said  I;  **tbat  would 
break  my  heart;  but  for  madam  the  princess  I " 
said  I,  and  then  I  could  say  no  more,  tears  fol- 
lowed,  and  I  sat  silent  awhile.  *'  Well,**  said  he, 
<*  if  ever  I  do  leave  vou,  it  shall  be  on  the  virtu- 
ous account,  it  shall  be  for  the  princess  s  I  assure 
you  it  shall  be  for  no  other  woman." — **  That's 
enoogh,  my  lord,"  said  I,  **  there  I  ought  to  sobmit  i 
and  while  I  am  assured  it  shall  be  for  no  other 
mistress,  I  promise  your  highness  I  will  not  re- 
pine; or  that,  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  a  silent  grief; 
It  shall  not  interrupt  vour  felicity." 

All  this  while  I  said  I  knew  not  what,  and  said 
what  I  was  no  more  able  to  do  than  he  was  able 
to  leave  me,  which,  at  that  time,  he  owned  he 
could  not  do,  no,  not  for  the  princess  hersell 

But  another  turn  of  affairs  determined  this 
matter,  for  the  princess  was  taken  very  111,  and 


In  the  opinion  of  all  her  physiclansi  very  danger* 
ottsly  so.     In  her  sickness  she  desired  to  speak 
with  her  lord,  and  to  take  her  leave  of  him.     At 
this  grievoos  parting,  she  said  so  many  passionate 
kind  thmgs  to  him,  lamented  that  she  had  left 
him  no  children  (she  had  three,  but  they  were 
dead),  hinted  to  him  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
thhigs  which  gave  har  satisfaction  in  death,  as  to 
this  worid,  that  she  should  leave  him  room  to 
have  heirs  to  his  fomily,  by  some  princess  that 
should  suppiv  her  place ;  with  all  humility,  but 
with  a  chrisaan  earnestness,  recommended  it  to 
him  to  do  justice  to  such  princess,  whoever  it 
should  be,  from  whom,  to  be  sure,  he  would  ex- 
pect  justice;  that  is  to  say,  to  keep  to  her  shigly, 
according  to  the  solemhest  part  of  the  marriage 
covenant ;  humbly  asked  his  highness's  pardon, 
if  she  had  any  way  offended  him ;  and  appealing 
to  heaven,  before  whose  tribunal  she  was  to  ap- 
pear, that  she  had  never  violated  her  honour  or 
her  duty  to  him ;  and  praying  to  Jesus  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  his  highness ;  and  thus,  with 
the  moat  moving  and  most  passionate  expressions 
of  her  aliection  to  him,  took  her  last  leave  of 
him,  and  died  the  next  day. 

This  discourse,  from  a  princess  so  valuable  in 
herself  and  so  dear  to  him,  and  the  loss  of  her 
following  so  immediately  after,  made  such  deep 
impressi<Hui  on  him  that  he  looked  back  with  de- 
testation upon  the  former  part  of  his  life,  ^w 
melancholy  and  reserved,  changed  his  society 
and  much  of  the  general  conduct  of  his  life,  re- 
solved on  a  life  regulated  most  strictly  by  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  piety,  and,  in  a  word*  was 
quite  another  man. 

The  first  part  of  his  reformation  was  a  storm 
upon  me;  for,  about  ten  days  after  the  princess's 
funeral,  he  sent  a  message  to  me  by  his  gentle- 
man,  intimating,  though  hi  very  dvil  terms,  and 
with  a  short  preamble  or  introduction,  that  he 
desired  I  would  not  take  it  ill  that  he  was  obliged 
to  let  me  know  that  he  could  see  me  no  more. 
His  gentleman  told  me  a  long  story  of  the  new 
regulation  of  life  his  lord  had  taken  up,  and  that 
he  had  been  so  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  his  prin- 
cess, that  he  thought  it  would  either  shorten  bis 
lifo,  or  he  would  retire  into  some  religious  house, 
to  end  his  days  in  solitude. 

I  need  not  direct  anybody  to  suppose  how  I 
received  this  news.  I  was,  indeed,  exceedingly 
surprised  at  it,  and  had  much  ado  to  support  my- 
self when  the  first  part  of  it  was  delivered,  though 
the  gentleman  delivered  his  errand  with  great 
respect,  and  with  all  the  regard  to  me  that  he 
was  able,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  eeremony ; 
also  telling  me  how  much  he  was  concerned  to 
bring  me  such  a  message. 

But  when  I  heard  the  particuburs  of  the  story 
at  large,  and  especially  that  of  the  lady's  dis- 
oourse  to  the  prince,  a  little  before  her  death,  I 
was  folly  satisfied ;  I  knew  very  well  he  had  done 
nothing  but  what  any  man  must  do  that  had  a 
true  sense  upon  him  of  the  iustice  of  the  prin- 
cess's discourse  to  lum,  and  of  the  necessity  there 
was  of  his  altering  his  course  of  life,  if  he  intended 
to  be  cdther  a  Christian  or  an  honest  man.  I  say, 
when  I  heard  this,  I  was  perfectly  easy ;  I  con- 
fess  it  was  a  cbxjumstance  that  might  be  rea- 
sonably expected  should  have  wrought  something 
upon  me ;  I  that  had  so  much  to  reflect  upon 
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more  than  the  prix&ce;  that  had  now  no  more 
temptations  of  poverty,  or  of  the  powerful  motive 
which  Amy  used  with  me,  namdy,  comply  and 
live,  deny  and  starve.  I  say,  I  that  had  no 
poverty  to  introduce  vice,  but  was  grown,  not 
only  well  supplied,  but  rich,  and  not  only  rich, 
but  was  very  rich;  in  a  word,  richer  than  1  knew 
how  to  think  o^  for  the  truth  of  it  was,  that 
thinking  of  it  sometimes  almost  distracted  me, 
for  wont  of  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  for 
fear  of  losing  it  all  again  by  some  cheat  or  trick, 
not  knowing  anybody  that  I  could  commit  the 
trust  of  it  to. 

Besides  I  should  add,  at  the  dose  of  this  aMr, 
that  the  prince  did  not,  as  I  may  say,  turn  me  off 
rudely,  and  with  disgust,  but  with  all  the  de- 
cency and  goodness  peculiar  to  himsdf,  and  that 
could  consist  with  a  man  reformed  and  struck 
with  the  sense  of  his  having  abused  so  good  a 
lady  as  the  late  princess  had  been ;  nor  did  he 
send  me  away  empty,  but  did  everything  like 
himself;  and  in  particular,  ordered  his  gentleman 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house  and  all  the  expense 
of  his  two  sons;  and  to  tell  me  how  they  were 
taken  care  of,  and  where ;  and  also  that  I  might 
at  all  times  inspect  the  usage  they  had,  andu  I 
disliked  anythipg,  it  should  be  rectified;  and 
having  thus  finished  everything,  he  retired  into 
Lorraine,  or  somewhere  that  way,  where  he  had 
an  estate,  and  I  never  heard  of  hhn  more,  I  mean 
not  as  a  mistress. 

Now  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  take  care  of  my  money  myselt  The 
first  thing  that  I  resolved  to  do  was  to  go  directly 
to  England,  for  there,  I  thought,  being  among 
my  country-folks  (for  I  esteemed  myself  an  Eng- 
lish woman  though  I  was  bom  in  France)  I  could 
better  manage  things  than  in  France ;  at  least, 
that  I  should  be  in  less  danger  of  being  circum- 
vented and  deceived ;  but  how  to  get  away  with 
such  a  treasure  as  1  had  with  me  was  a  difficult 
point,  and  what  I  was  greatly  at  a  loss  about. 

There  was  a  Dutch  merchant  in  Paris  that 
was  a  person  of  great  reputation  for  a  man  of 
substance  and  of  honesty,  but  I  had  no  manner 
of  acquaintance  with  him,  nor  did  I  know  how  to 
get  acquainted  with  him,  so  as  to  discover  my 
circumstances  to  him,  but  at  last  I  employed  my 
maid,  Amy,  such  I  must  be  aUowed  to  call  her, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  her,  be- 
cause she  was  in  the  place  of  a  maid  servant,  1 
say  I  employed  my  maid.  Amy,  to  go  to  him, 
and  she  got  a  recommendation  to  him  from  some- 
body else,  I  knew  not  who,  so  that  she  got  access 
to  him  wen  enough. 

But  now  was  my  case  as  bad  as  before,  for 
when  I  came  to  him  what  couM  I  do  ?  I  had 
money  and  jewels  to  a  vast  value,  and  I  might 
leave 'all  those  with  him;  that  I  might,  ind<!»d, 
do ;  and  so  I  might  with  several  other  merchants 
in  Paris,,  who  would  give  me  bills  for  it,  payable 
at  London,  but  then  I  ran  a  hazardof  my  money; 
and  I  had  nobody  at  London  to  send  the  biifo 
to,  and  so  to  stay  till  I  had  an  account  that  they 
were  accepted ;  for  I  had  not  one  friend  in  Lon- 
don that  I  could  have  recourse  to,  so  that,  in- 
deed, I  knew  not  what  to  do. 

In  this  case  I  had  no  remedy  but  that  I  must 
trust  somebody;  so  I  sent  Amy  to  this  JDutch 
merchant,  as  I  said  above.     He  was  a  little  sur- 


prised when  Amy  came  to  hnn,  and  talked  to 
him  of  remitting  a  sum  of  about  12,000  |rfstole« 
to  England,  and  began  to  think  she  came  to  pat 
some  cheat  upon  him ;  but  when  he  found  that 
Amy  was  but  a  servant,  and  that  I  came  to  hfm 
myself,  the  case  was  altered. 

When  I  came  to  him  myself  I  presently  saw 
such  a  plainness  in  his  dealing,  and  such  honesty 
in  his  countenance,  that  I  made  no  scruple  to  tefl 
him  my  whole  story;  viz.,  that  I  was  a  widow, 
that  I  had  some  jewels  to  dispose  o^  and  also 
some  money,  which  I  had  a  mind  to  send  to 
England,  and  to  follow  there  myself;  but  being 
but  a  woman,  and  having  no  correspondence  in 
London,  or  anywhere  else,  I  knew  not  what  to 
do,  or  how  to  secure  my  eflTects. 

He  dealt  very  candidly  with  me,  but  advised 
me,  when  he  knew  my  ease  so  parCiculariy,  to 
take  bills  upon  Amsterdam,  and  to  go  that  way 
to  England ;  for  that  I  might  lodge  my  treasure 
in  the  bank  there,  in  the  most  secure  manner  in 
the  world,  and  there  he  could  recommend  me  to 
a  man  who  perfectly  understood  jewels,  and 
would  deal  foithfUlly  with  me  in  the  disposiiig  of 
them. 

I  thanked  him,  but  scrupled  very  much  the 
tfttveiiing  so  far  in  a  strange  countiy,  and  espe- 
cially with  such  a  treasure  about  me ;  that  whe- 
ther known  or  concealed  I  did  not  know  how  to 
venture  with  it.  Then  be  told  me  be  would  try 
to  dispose  of  them  there,  that  is,  at  Paris,  and 
convert  them  into  money,  and  to  get  me  bills  for 
the  whole.  In  a  few  dajrs  he  brought  a  Jew  to 
me,  who  pretended  to  buy  the  jewdk  As  soon 
as  the  Jew  saw  the  jewels  I  saw  my  foDy,  and  it 
was  ten  thousand  to  one  but  I  had  been  ruined, 
and  perhaps  put  to  death  in  as  cruel  a  ssanner  as 
possible ;  and  I  was  put  in  sudi  a  fright  by  it, 
that  I  was  o&ce  upon  the  point  of  fiying  for  ray 
life,  and  leaving  the  jewels  and  money  too,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutchman,  without  any  bills  or  any-  i 
thing  else.     The  case  was  thus. 

As  soon  as  the  Jew  saw  the  jewels,  be  ialls  a 
jabbering,  in  Dutch  or  Portuguese,  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  I  could  presently  perceive  that  they 
were  in  some  great  surprise.  The  Jew  held  In 
hands,  looked  at  me  with  some  horror,  ^bea 
talked  Dutch  again,  and  put  himsdf  Into  a  thtm- 
sand  shapes,  twisting  his  body,  and  wringing  op 
his  face  this  way  and  that  way,  in  his  disoonrw; 
stamping  with  his  feet,  and  throwing  abroad  Us 
hands,  as  If  he  was  not  in  a  rage  ooly,  but  in  a 
great  fury.  Then  he  woald  turn  and  give  a  look 
at  me,  like  the  devil.  I  thought  1  never  saw  any 
thing  so  frightful  in  my  life. 

At  leng£  I  put  fai  a  word^  **  Su*,**  says  I  to 
the  Dutch  mercnant,  **  what  is  all  this  diseoorse 
to  my  business?  What  is  this  gentleman  in  all 
these  passions  about  ?  1  wish,  tf  ho  is  to  treat 
with  me,  he  would  speak  that  I  may  miderstwid 
him ;  or  if  yon  have  business  of  vour  own  be- 
tween yon  that  Is  to  be  done  first,  let  me  with* 
draw,  and  I  will  come  again  when  yoa  are  at 
learore." 

**  No,  no,  madam,*'  says  the  Dutchman,  very 
kindly,  **  you  must  not  go ;  all  our  discourse  was 
about  yon  and  your  jewels,  and  you  shaD  hear  it 
presently ;  it  concerns  you  very  mudi,  I  aaanre 
you." — **  Concern  me,**  says  I,  **  what  ean  it  oon* 
cem  me  so  much  as  to  put  this  gentleoun  into 
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such  agonies,  and  what  mak«8  him  give  such 
devil*s  looks  as  he  does?  Why,  he  looks  as  if  he 
would  devour  me." 

The  Jew  understood  me  presently,  continuing 
in  a  kind  of  rage,  and  spoke  in  French,  "  Yes, 
madam,  it  does  concern  you  much,  very  much, 
very  much,**  repeating  the  words,  shaking  his 
head ;  and  then  turning  to  the  Dutchman,  **  Sir,** 
says  he, "  pray  tell  her  what  is  the  ease  ?"— «  No," 
says  the  merchant,  '<not  yet,  let  us  talk  a  little 
further  of  it  by  ourselves;**  upon  which  they 
withdrew  into  another  room,  where  still  they 
talked  very  high,  but  in  a  language  I  did  not  un. 
derstand  I  b^;an  to  be  a  littie  surprised  at  what 
the  Jew  had  said,  you  may  be  sure,  and  eager  to 
know  what  he  meant,  and  was  very  impatient 
till  the  Dutch  merchant  came  back,  and  that  so 
impatient,  that  I  called  one  of  his  servants  to  let 
him  know  I  desired  to  speak  with  him.  When 
he  came  in,  I  asked  bis  pardon  for  being  so  im- 
patient, but  told  him  I  could  not  be  easy  till  he 
had  told  me  what  the  meaning  of  ali  tfab  was. 
"  Why,  madam,**  says  the  Dutch  merchant,  *Hhe 
meaning  is  what  I  am  surprised  at  toa  This 
man  is  a  Jew,  and  understands  jewels  perfectly 
well,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  sent  for  him,  to 
dispose  of  them  to  tiim  for  you ;  bat  as  soon  as 
ho  saw  them,  he  knew  the  jewels  very  distinctly, 
and  flying  out  in  a  passion,  as  you  see  he  did, 
told  me  that  they  were  the  very  parcel  of  jewels 
which  the  English  jeweller  hod  about  him,  who 
was  robbed  going  to  Versailles,  about  eight  years 

ago,  to  show  them  the  Prince  de ,  and  that 

it  was  for  these  very  jewels  that  the  poor  gentle- 
man was  murdered ;  and  he  is  in  all  tiiis  agony  to 
make  me  ask  you  bow  you  came  by  them ;  and 
be  says  you  ought  to  be  chaiged  with  the  rob- 
bery and  murder,  and  put  to  the  question  to  dis- 
cover who  were  the  persons  that  did  it,  that  they 
ra^ht  be  brouf^t  to  justice.**  While  he  said 
this  the  Jew  came  impndentlyback  hito  the  room 
without  calling,  which  a  little  surprised  me  again. 

The  Dutch  merchant  spoke  very  good  Eng- 
lish, and  be  knew  that  the  Jew  did  not  under- 
stand English  at  all,  so  he  told  me  the  latter  part 
in  English,  at  which  I  smiled,  which  put  the  Jew 
Into  bis  mad  fit  again,  and,  shaking  lus  head  and 
making  his  devu*s  feces  again,  he  seemed  to 
threaten  me  ibr  laughing,  saying  in  FVench  this 
was  an  affair  I  should  have  little  reason  to  laugh 
at,  and  the  like.  At  this  I  laughed  again,  and 
flouted  him,  letting  him  see  that  I  scorned  him ; 
and,  tummg  to  the  Dutch  merchant, — *'  Sir,** 
says  I,  **  that  these  jewels  were  belonging  to  Mr 
***,  the  English  jeweller  ^naming  his  name 
readily) ;  in  that,*'  says  I,  **  this  person  is  right ; 
but  that  I  should  be  questioned  how  I  came  to 
have  them,  is  a  token  of  his  ignorance,  which, 
however,  he  might  have  managed  with  a  little 
more  manners  till  I  had  told  him  who  I  am ;  and 
both  be  and  you  too  will  be  more  easy  in  thdt 
part,  when  I  should  tell  you  that  1  am  the  un- 
IU4>py  widow* of  that  Mr  ***,  who  was  so  bar- 
barously murdered  going  to  Versailles ;  ond  that 
he  was  not  robbed  of  these  jewels,  but  of  others ; 
Mr  ***  having  left  these  behind  him  with  me  lest' 
be  should  be  robbed.  Had  I,  sir,  come  otherwise 
by  them,  I  should  not  have  been  weak  enough  to 
have  exposed  them  to  sale  here,  where  the  thing 
was  done,  but  have  carried  them  further  off.** 


This  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  Dutch 
merchant,  who,  being  an  honest  man  himself,  be- 
lieved everything  I  said,  which,  indeed,  being 
literally  true,  except  the  deficiency  of  roy  marri- 
age, I  spoke  with  such  on  unconcerned  easiness, 
that  it  might  plainly  be  seen  I  had  no  guilt  upon 
me,  as  the  Jew  suggested. 

The  Jew  was  confounded  when  he  heard  that 
I  was  the  jeweller's  wife ;  but  as  I  had  raised  his 
passion  with  saying  he  looked  at  me  with  the 
devil's  face,  he  studied  mischief  in  his  heart,  and 
answered,  that  should  not  serve  my  turn;  so 
called  the  Dutchman  out  again,  when  he  told 
him  that  he  resolved  to  prosecute  this  matter 
further. 

There  was  one  kind  chance  in  this  affair, 
which,  indeed,  was  my  deliverance,  and  that 
was,  that  the  fool  could  not  restrain  his  passion, 
but  must  let  it  fly  to  the  Dutch  merchant,  to 
whom,  when  thev  withdrew  a  second  time,  he 
told  that  he  would  bring  a  process  against  me 
for  the  murder,  ond  that  it  should  cost  me  dear 
for  usmg  him  at  that  rate ;  and  away  he  went, 
desiring  the  Dutch  merchant  to  tell  him  when  I 
would  be  there  again.  Had  he  suspected  that 
the  Dutchman  would  have  communicated  the 
particulars  to  me  he  would  never  have  been  so 
foolish  as  to  have  mentioned  that  part  to  him. 

But  the  malice  of  his  thoughts  anticipated  him, 
and  the  Dutch  merchant  was  so  good  as  to  give 
me  an  account  of  his  design,  which,  indeed,  was 
wicked  enough  in  its  nature ;  but  to  me  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  otherwise  it  would  to  an- 
other ;  for,  upon  examination,  I  could  not  have 
proved  myself  to  be  the  wife  of  the  jeweller,  so 
the  suspicion  might  have  been  carried  on  with 
the  better  face;  and  then  I  should  also  have 
brought  all  his  relations  in  EngUmd  upon  me, 
who,  finding  by  the  proceedings  that  I  was  not 
his  wife,  but  a  mistress,  or,  in  English,  a  whore, 
would  have  immediately  laid  claim  to  the  jewels, 
as  I  had  owned  them  to  be  his. 

This  thought  immediately  rushed  into  my  head 
as  soon  as  the  Dutch  merchant  had  told  me  what 
wicked  things  were  in  the  head  of  that  cursed 
Jew,  ttid  the  villain  (for  so  I  must  call  him)  con- 
vinced the  Dutch  merchant  that  he  was  in  ear- 
nest, by  an  expression  which  showed  the  rest  of 
his  dcdgn,  and  that  was  a  plot  to  get  the  rest  of 
the  jewels  into  his  hand. 

When  first  he  hinted  to  the  Dutchman  that 
the  jewels  were  such  a  man*?,  meaning  my  hus- 
band, he  made  wonderful  exclamations  on  account 
of  their  having  been  concealed  so  long ;  where 
must  they  have  lain ;  and  what  was  the  woman 
that  brought  them  ?  and  that  she  (meaning  me) 
ought  to  be  immediately  apprehended  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  justice ;  and  this  was  the  time 
that,  as  I  said,  he  made  such  horrid  gestures  and 
looked  at  me  so  like  a  devil. 

The  merchant,  hearing  him  talk  at  that  rate, 
and  seeing  him  in  earnest,  said  to  him,—"  Hold 
your  tongue  a  little,  this  is  a  thing  of  conse- 
quence ;  if  it  be  so,  let  you  and  I  go  into  the  next 
room  and  consider  of  it  there  ;**  and  so  they  with- 
drew, and  left  me. 

Here,  as  before,  I  was  uneasy,  and  called  him 
out,  and,  having  heard  how  it  was,  gave  him  that 
answer,  that  I  was  his  wife,  or  widow,  which  the 
malicious  Jew  said  should  not  serve  my  turn ; 
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and  then  it  was  that  the  Jew  called  the  merchant 
out  again ;  and  in  this  time  of  his  withdrawing, 
the  merchant,  finding  that  he  was  really  in  ear- 
nest, counterfeited  a  little  to  be  of  his  mind,  and 
entered  into  proposals  with  him  for  the  thing 
itself. 

In  this  they  agreed  to  go  to  an  advocate,  or 
counsel,  for  directions  how  to  proceed,  and  to 
meet  again  the  next  day,  against  which  time  the 
merchant  was  to  appoint  me  to  come  again  with 
the  jewels,  in  order  to  sell  them :  **  No,**  says  the 
merchant,  **  I  will  go  ftirther  with  her  than  so ; 
I  will  desire  her  to  leave  the  Jewels  with  me,  to 
show  to  another  person,  in  order  to  get  the  better 
price  for  them.*'  "  That  is  right,*'  says  the  Jew, 
"  and  111  engage  she  shall  never  be  mistress  of 
them  again ;  they  shall  either  be  seized  by  us,  in 
the  king*s  name,  or  she  shall  be  glad  to  give  them 
up  to  us  to  prevent  her  being  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. *• 

The  merchant  said  yes  to  everything  he  offered, 
and  thev  agreed  to  meet  the  next  morning  about 
it,  and  1  was  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  jewels 
with  them,  and  come  to  them  the  next  day  at 
four  o'clock,  in  order  to  make  a  good  bargain  for 
them,  and  on  these  conditions  they  parted ;  but 
the  honest  Dutchman,  filled  with  indignation  at 
the  barbarous  design,  came  directly  to  me,  and 
told  me  the  whole  story : — **  And  now,  madam,** 
says  he,  **  you  are  to  consider  immediately  what 
you  have  to  do.** 

I  told  hhn,  if  I  was  sure  to  have  justice,  I 
would  not  fear  all  that  such  a  rogue  could  do  to 
me;  but  how  such  things  were  carried  on  in 
France  I  knew  not.  I  told  him  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty would  be  to  prove  our  marriage,  for  that 
it  was  done  in  England,  and  in  a  remote  part  of 
England  too,  and,  which  was  worse,  it  would  be 
hai^  to  produce  authentic  vouchers  of  It,  because 
we  were  married  In  private.  '*  But,  as  to  the 
death  of  your  husband,  madam,  what  can  be 
said  to  that?**  said  he.  <'  Nay,"  said  I,  **  what 
can  they  say  to  it?  In  England,**  added  I,  ''if 
they  would  offer  such  an  injury  to  any  one,  they 
must  prove  the  fiict,  or  give  just  reason  for  their 
suspicions.  That  my  husband  was  muraered, 
that  every  one  knows ;  but  that  he  was  robbed, 
or  of  what,  or  how  much,  that  none  knows^  no, 
not  myself;  and  why  was  I  not  questioned  for  it 
then  ?  I  have  lived  in  Paris  ever  rince,  lived 
publicly,  and  no  man  had  yet  the  impudence  to 
suggest  such  a  thing  of  me." 

**  I  am  Ailly  satisfied  of  that,"  says  the  mer- 
chant ;  '*  but  as  this  is  a  rogue,  who  wiU  stick  at 
nothing,  what  can  we  say?  And  who  knows  what 
he  may  swear  ?  Suppose  he  should  swear  that 
he  knows  your  husband  had  those  particular 
jewels  with  him  the  momii^  when  he  went 
out,  and  that  he  showed  them  to  him,  to  con- 
sider their  value,  and  what  price  he  should  ask 
the  Prince  de  •••  for  them.** 

**  Nay,  by  the  same  rule,"  said  I,  "  he  may 
swear  that  I  murdered  my  husband,  if  he  finds 
it  for  his  turn."—"  That  is  true,"  said  he,  *•  and 
if  he  should  do  so,  I  do  not  see  what  could  save 
you ;  but,"  added  he,  '*  I  have  found  out  his 
more  immediate  desiffn ;  his  design  is  to  have 
you  carried  to  the  ChJUelet,  that  tiie  suspicion 
may  appear  just,  and  to  set  the  jewels  out  of 
your  hands,  if  possible ;  then,  at  last,  to  drop 


]  the  prosecution,  on  yoar  oonsentiBg  to  quit  the 
jewels  to  him ;  and  how  you  wfll  do  to  ai^>id  this 
is  the  question  which  I  would  have  you  con- 
sider of.* 

''  My  misfortune,  sir,"  said  I,  '*  is  that  I  have 
no  time  to  consider,  and  I  have  no  person  to  con- 
sider with,  or  advise  about  it.  I  nnd  that  inno- 
cence may  be  oppressed  by  such  an  impudent 
fellow  as  this;  he  that  does  not  value  peijurv  has 
any  man's  life  at  his  mercy ;  but,  sir,**  said  I,  "  v 
ttie  justice  such  here,  that  while  I  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  and  under  prosecution,  he 
may  get  hold  of  my  effects,  and  get  my  Jewels 
into  his  hands  ?** 

**  I  dont  know,"  says  he,  "  what  may  be  done 
in  thaft  case,  but  if  not  he,  if  the  court  of  joatioo 
shoud  get  bold  of  them,  I  do  not  know  but  you 
may  find  it  as  difficult  to  get  them  out  of  their 
hands  again  as  his»  at  least  it  may  cost  you  half 
as  much  as  they  are  worth ;  so  I  think  it  would 
be  a  much  better  way  to  prevent  their  coming 
at  them  at  all" 

'*  But  what  course  can  I  take  to  do  that," 
says  I,  *'  now  they  have  got  notice  that  I  have 
tliem  ?  If  they  get  me  into  their  hands,  they 
will  oblige  me  to  produce  them,  or  perhaps  sen- 
tence me  to  prison  till  I  do." 

**  Nay,"  says  he,  "  as  this  brate  Hiya,  too^  put 
you  to  the  question,  that  is  to  the  tortnie,  on  the 
pretence  of  making  you  oonftas  who  were  the 
murderers  of  your  husband." 

"  Confess  r  said  I,  **  how  can  1  confess  what  I 
know  nothing  of?" 

"  If  they  cossa  to  beve  you  on  the  rack,"  said 
he,  *'  they  will  make  you  oonfen  you  did  it  your- 
self whether  you  did  it  or  no,  and  then  you  are 
cast" 

The  very  rack  frighted  me  to  death  almost,  and 
I  had  no  spirit  left  in  me.  *•  Did  it  myseli^"  aaid 
I,  « that's  impossible  r 

**  No,  madam,"  says  he,  '*  tis  fer  from  impos- 
sible; the  most  innocent  people  in  the  worid 
have  been  forced  to  confess  themselves  guilty  of 
what  they  never  heard  of,  much  less  had  any 
hand  in." 

•*  What  then  must  I  do,"  said  I,  "  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  ?'• 

••  Why,**  says  he,  •*  I  would  advise  yon  to  be 
ffone;  you  intended  to  go  away  In  Ibur  or  five 
days,  and  you  may  as  well  go  in  two  days ;  and 
if  you  can  do  so,  I  shall  manage  it  so  that  he 
shall  not  suspect  your  being  gone  for  several 
days."  Then  he  told  me  how  the  rogue  woeld 
have  me  ordered  to  bring  the  jew^  the  next  day 
for  sale ;  and  that  then  he  would  have  me  i^jpre- 
hended ;  how  he  made  the  Jew  believe  he  would 
join  with  him  in  his  design,  and  that  he  (the 
merchant)  would  get  the  jewels  into  his  hands^ 
**.  Now,"  says  the  merchant,  "  I  wfll  give  you 
bills  for  the  money  you  desired  immediately, 
and  such  as  shall  not  fail  of  being  paid ;  take 
your  jewels  with  you,  and  go  this  very  evening 
to  St  Germain  en  Lay ;  IH  send  a  man  thither 
with  you,  and  from  thence  he  shall  guide  you  to- 
morrow to  Rouen,  where  there  nes  a  shq>  of 
mine,  just  ready  to  sail  for  Rotterdam;  yo<a 
shall  hiave  your  passage  in  Uiat  ship  on  my  ao» 
count,  and  I  will  send  orders  for  him  to  aafl  aa  I 
soon  as  you  are  on  board,  and  a  tetter  to  my  II 
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fHend  at  Rotterdam  to  entertain  and  take  eve 
of  yon." 

This  was  too  kind  an  offer  for  me,  as  things 
stood,  not  to  he  accepted,  and  be  thankful  for ; 
and  as  to  going  away  I  had  prepared  everything 
for  parting,  so  that  I  had  little  to  do  bnt  go  baek, 
take  two  or  three  boxes  and  bondlet,  and  tueh 
things,  and  my  moid  Amy,  and  be  gone. 

T%en  the  merchant  told  me  the  measures  he 
had  resolved  to  take  to  delude  the  Jew,  wMle  I 
made  my  escape,  which  were  very  well  con- 
trived indeed.  "First,"  said  he,  « when  he 
comes  to>morrow  I  shall  tdl  him  that  I  proposed 
to  you  to  leave  the  jewels  with  moi  as  we  sgreed, 
but  that  you  said  yon  would  eome  and  bring 
them  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  we  must  stay  for 
yon  tfll  four  o'clock ;  hut  then,  at  that  time,  I 
mU  show  a  letter  from  yon,  as  if  just  oome  in, 
wherein  you  shall  excuse  your  not  cemdng,  for 
that  some  company  came  to  visit  you,  and  pre> 
vented  you ;  but  that  you  desire  me  tetake  care 
that  the  gentleman  be  ready  to  buy  your  j 
and  that  you  will  come  to-moiTow  at  thi 
hour,  without  fidL 

"  When  to-morrow  comes,  we  shaU  wait  at  the 
time,  but  vou  not  sppearing,  I  shall  seem  most 
dissi^isfied,  and  wonder  what  can  be  the  rsason ; 
and  so  we  shall  agree  to  go  the  next  day  to  get 
out  a  process  sgunst  you ;  but  the  next  day  in 
the  morning.  111  send  to  give  Um  notice  that 
you  have  hten  at  my  house,  but  lie  not  being 
there  you  have  made  another  appointaoent,  and 
that  I  desire  to  speak  with  him.  When  he  comes 
ril  tell  him  that  you  appear  peifoctly  Mind  as  to 
your  danger,  and  that  you  appeared  much  dis- 
appointed that  he  did  not  coane,  though  you 
could  not  meet  die  night  before :  and  obliged  me 
to  have  him  here  to-morrow  at  three  o*eloclL 
When  to-monow  ooaacs,"  s^rs  he,  **  you  shall 
send  word  that  you  are  taken  so  ill  that  yon 
cannot  come  out  for  that  day,  but  thai  yon  wiU 
not  foil  the  next ;  and  the  next  day  yon  shall 
neither  come  nor  send,  nor  let  us  ever  hear  any 
more  of  yon ;  for  by  that  time  yon  diatt  be  in 
HoIlmuU  if  3rou  please." 

I  could  not  but  approve  of  all  his  measores, 
seeing  they  were  so  wdl  contrived,  and  in  so 
friendly  a  manner,  for  my  benefit;  and  as  he 
seemed  to  be  so  very  sinlcere,  I  resolved  to  put 
my  lifo  in  his  hands.  Immediately  I  went  to  my 
lodgfags,  and  sent  away  Amy  with  such  bundles 
as  I  had  prepared  for  my  travelling.  I  also  sent 
several  parcels  of  my  fine  ftonnitnre  to  the  mer- 
chant's house  to  be  laid  up  for  me,  and  bringing 
the  key  of  my  lodgings  with  me,  I  came  bock  to 
his  house.  Here  we  finished  our  matters  of  mo- 
ney, and  I  delivered  into  his  hands  seven  thou- 
sand eiglit  hundred  pistoles  In  bQIs  and  money, 
a  copy  of  an  assignment  on  the  town  house  <ii 
Paris,  for  four  thousand  pistoles,  at  8  per  oeni 
interest  attested,  and  a  procuration  for  receiving 
the  interest  faalf-yeariy,  but  the  original  1  kept 
myseIC 

I  could  have  tmsted  all  I  had  with  hfan,  for 
he  was  perfectly  honest,  and  had  not  the  least 
view  of  doing  me  any  wrong.  Indeed,  after  it 
Ml  so  apparent  that  he  had,  as  it  were,  saved 
d^  life,  or,  at  least,  saved  me  from  being  ex- 
posed or  ruined, — after  this,  I  say,  how  could 
I  doubt  Idm  anything? 


When  I  oame  to  him  he  had  everything  ready 
as  I  wanted,  and  as  he  had  propoaed.  Ai  to  my 
money,  he  gave  me  first  of  all  an  accepted  bill, 
payable  at  Rotterdam,  for  four  thousand  pistoles* 
and  drawn  from  Genoa  upon  a  merchant  at  Rot- 
terdam, payable  to  a  merchant  at  P^s,  and 
endorsed  by  him  to  my  merchant ;  this  he  assured 
me  would  be  punenuity  paid,  and  so  it  was,  to  a 
day :  the  rest  I  had  iu  other  bills  of  exchange, 
drawn  by  himsdf  upon  other  merchants  in  Hol- 
land. Hayfaig  secured  my  jewds  too^  as  well  as 
I  could,  he  sent  me  away  the  same  evening  in  a 
friend's  coach,  which'  he  had  procured  for  me,  to 
St  Germain's,  and  the  next  moraing  to  Rouen. 
He  also  sent  a  servant  of  his  own,  on  horseback, 
with  me,  who  provided  everything  ibr  me,  and 
who  carried  his  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
which  lay  about  three  miles  below  Rouen,  on 
the  river,  and  by  his  direction  I  went  immedi- 
ately en  board.  The  tUrd  day  after  I  was  on 
board  the  ship  went  away,  ami  we  were  out 
at  sea  the  next  day  after  that ;  and  thus  I  took 
my  leave  of  FVance»  and  got  dear  of  an  ugly 
busiaesa,  which,  had  H  gone  on,  ndght  have 
ruined  me,  and  sent  me  back  as  i^ed  to  Eng- 
hmd  as  I  was  a  little  before  I  Ml  it. 

And  now  Amy  and  I  were  at  leisure  to  look 
upon  the  mischiefe  that  we  had  escaped;  and 
had  I  had  any  religion,  or  any  sense  of  a  Supreme 
Power  managing,  directing,  and  governing  both 
causes  and  events  of  this  worid,  such  a  case  as 
this  would  have  given  anybody  room  to  have 
been  very  thankfol  to  the  Power  who  had  not 
only  put  snch  a  treasure  into  my  hands,  but  given 
me  such  an  escape  firom  the  rum  that  threatened 
me ;  but  I  had  none  of  those  things  about  me ; 
I  had,  indeed,  a  grateful  eense  upon  my  mind,  of 
the  generous  iVlendship  of  my  deliverer,  the 
Dutch  merchant,  by  whom  I  was  so  Csithfully 
served,  and  by  whom,  as  for  as  relates  to  second 
causes^  I  was  preserved  from  destruction. 

I  my,  I  had  a  crateiul  sense  upon  my  mind  of 
Us kindnem  and  ndthfulness  tome,  and  I  resolved 
to  shew  him  some  testimony  of  it,  as  soon  as  I 
came  to  the  end  ef  my  ramblesw  I  had  paper  in- 
deed, for  my  money,  and  he  had  shewed  himself 
very  good  to  me,  in  eonveying  me  away,  as  above ; 
but  I  had  not  seen  the  end  of  things  yet,  for 
unlew  the  hUls  were  paid,  I  might  stUl  be  a 
greater  loser  by  my  DutchiDsan,  and  he  mifht, 
perhaps,  have  contrived  all  that  affair  of  the  Jew 
to  nut  me  in  a  firight.  and  get  me  fo  mn  away, 
ana  that,  as  if  it  were  to  save  my  life;  thatif  Uie 
hois  shouM  be  reftised,  I  was  cheated  with  a  wit- 
ness, and  the  like.  But  these  were  but  surmises, 
and,  indeed,  were  peifoetly  without  cause,  for 
the  honest  man  acted  as  honest  men  always  do, 
with  an  upright  and  disinterested  principle,  and 
with  a  aincertty  not  often  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  VHiat  gain  he  made  by  the  exchange 
was  just,  and  was  nothing  but  what  was  his 
due,  and  was  in  the  way  of  his  business ;  but 
otherwise  he  made  no  advantage  of  me  at 
all.  ^^ 

When  I  passed  fai  the  shin  between  Dover  and 
Calafa^  and  saw  beloved  England  once  more  under 
my  view ;  England,  which  I  eounted  my  native 
country,  bemg  the  place  I  was  bred  in,  though 
not  bom  there ;  a  strange  kind  of  joy  posaessed 
my  mind,  and  I  had  such  a  longing  dsrire  to  be 
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there  that  I  would  have  given  the  magter  of  the 
ihip  twenty  pistoles  to  have  stood  over  and  set 
me  on  shore  in  the  Downs;  and  when  he  told 
me  be  could  not  do  it,  that  is,  that  he  durst  not 
do  it,  if  I  would  have  given  him  an  hundred  pis- 
toles, i  secretly  wished  that  a  stonn  would  rise 
that  might  drive  the  ship  over  to  the  coast  of 
England^  whether  they  would  or  not,  that  I  might 
bo  set  on  shore  anywhere  upon  English  ground. 
This  wicked  wish  bad  not  been  out  of  my 
thoughts  above  two  or  three  hours,  but  the  mas- 
ter steering  away  to  the  north,  as  was  his  course 
to  do,  we  lost  sight  of  land  on  that  side,  and  only 
bad  the  Flemish  shore  in  view  on  our  right  hand, 
or,  as  seamen  call  it,  the  starboard  ^e ;  and 
then,  with  the  loss  of  the  sight,  the  wish  for  land- 
ing in  England  abated,  and  I  considered  how 
foolish  it  was  to  wish  myself  out  of  the  wtLV  of 
my  business ;  that  if  I  had  been  on  shore  in  Eng- 
land, I  must  go  back  to  Holland  on  account  of 
my  bills,  which  were  so  considerable,  and  hav- 
ing no  correspondence  there,  that  I  could  not  have 
managed  it  without  going  myself.  But  we  had 
not  been  out  of  sight  of  England  many  hours 
before  the  wither  began  to  change,  the  winds 
whistled  ana  made  a  noise,  and  the  seamen  said 
to  one  another  that  it  would  blow  hard  at  night. 
It  was  then  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  and 
we  were  passed  by  Dunkirk,  and  I  think  they  said 
we  were  in  sight  of  Ostond ;  but  the  wind  grew 
high,  and  the  sea  swelled,  and  all  things  looked 
terrible,  especially  to  us  that  understood  nothing 
but  just  what  we  saw  before  us;  in  short,  night 
C'ime  on,  and  very  dark  it  was,  the  winds  fresh- 
ened and  blow  harder  and  harder,  and  about  two 
hours  within  night  it  blew  a  terrible  storm. 

I  was  not  quite  a  stranger  to  the  sea,  having 
come  from  Rochelle  to  England  when  1  was  a 
child,  and  gone  from  London,  bv  the  river 
Thames,  to  France  afterwards,  as  I  have  said. 
But  I  began  to  be  alarmed  a  little  with  the  terri- 
ble clamour  of  the  men  over  my  head,  for  I  had 
never  been  in  a  storm,  and  so  had  never  seen  the 
like,  or  heard  it ;  and  once  offering  to  look  out 
at  the  door  of  the  steerage,  as  they  called  it,  it 
struck  me  with  such  horror — the  darkness,  the 
fierceness  of  the  wind,  the  dreadful  height  of  the 
waves,  and  the  hurry  the  Dutch  saflors  were  hi, 
whose  language  I  did  not  understand  one  word 
of,  neither  when  they  cursed  or  when  they  prayed 
—I  say,  all^  these  thinffs  together  filled  me  with 
terror,  and,'  in  short,  1  be^  to  be  very  much 
frightened. 

When  I  was  come  back  into  the  great  cabin, 
there  sat  Amy,  who  was  very  sea-sick,  and  I  had 
a  little  before  given  her  a  sup  of  cordial  water  to 
help  her  stomach.  When  Amy  saw  me  come 
back  and  sit  down  without  speaking,  for  so  1  did, 
she  looked  two  or  three  times  up  at  me,  and  at 
last  she  came  running  to  me.  "  Dear  madam," 
says  she,  **  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  makes  you 
look  so  pale  ?  Why,  you  an*t  well«-what  is  the 
matter  ?  **  I  said  nothing  still,  but  held  up  my 
hands  two  or  three  times.  Amy  doubled  her  im- 
portunities ;  upon  that  I  said  no  more  but  **  Step 
to  the  steerage  door,  and  look  out  aa  I  did ; "  so 
she  went  away  immediately,  and  looked  too,  as  I 
had  bidden  her,  but  the  poor  girl  came  bnck  again 
in  the  greatest  amazement  and  horror  that,  ever 
1  saw  any  poor  creature  in,  wringing  her  bands 


and  crying  out  she  was  undone !  She  was  un- 
done !  She  should  be  drowned  !  They  were  oil 
lost !  Thus  she  ran  about  the  cabin  like  a  mad 
thing,  and  as  perfectly  out  of  her  senses  as  any 
one  in  such  a  case  could  be  supposed  to  be.  I 
was  frighted  myself,  but  when  I  saw  the  girl  in 
such  a  terrible  agony,  it  brought  me  a  little  to 
myself,  and  I  b^an  to  talk  to  her,  and  put  her 
in  a  little  hope.  I  told  her  there  was  many  a 
ship  in  a  storm  that  was  opt  cast  away,  and  1 
hoped  we  should  not  be  drowned ;  that  it  was 
true  the  storm  was  very  dreadful,  but  I  did  not 
see  that  the  seamen  were  so  much  concerned  as 
we  were,  and  so  I  talked  to  her  as  well  as  I  could, 
though  my  heart  was  fhll  enough  of  it,  as  well  as 
Amy's ;  and  death  began  to  stare  mo  in  my  £au:e, 
ay,  and  something  else  too,  that  was  to  say,  con- 
science, and  my  mind  was  very  mpch  disturbed  ; 
but  I  had  nobody  to  comfort  me,  but  Amy,  being 
in  so  much  worse  a  condition,  that  is  to  say.  so 
much  more  terrified  at  the  storm  than  I  was,  I 
had  something  to  do  to  comfort  her.  She  was, 
as  1  have  said,  like  one  distracted,  and  went  ra%'- 
ing  about  the  cabin,  cr>ing  out  she  was  undone  ! 
undone  I  she  should  be  drowned,  and  the  like  ; 
and  at  last,  the  ship  giving  a  jerk,  by  the  force,  1 
suppose,  of  some  violent  wave,  it  threw  poor  Amy 
quite  down,  for  she  was  weak  enough  before  with 
being  sea-sick,  and  as  it  threw  her  fonvard  the 
poor  girl  struck  her  head  against  the  buU-head, 
as  the  seamen  call  it,  of  the  cabin,  and  laid  her 
as  dead  as  a  stone  upon  the  floor  or  deck,  that  is 
to  say,  she  was  so  to  all  appearance. 

1  cried  out  for  help,  but  it  had  been  all  one  to 
have  cried  out  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  when; 
nobody  had  been  within  five  miles  of  me,  for  the 
seamen  were  so  engaged,  and  made  so  much 
noise,  that  nobody  heard  me  or  came  near  me.  1 
opened  the  great  cabin  door,  and  looked  into  the 
steerage  to  cry  for  help,  but  there,  to  increase 
my  fr^ht,  were  two  seamen  on  their  knees  at 
prayers,  and  only  one  man  who  steered,  and  he 
made  a  groaning  noise  too,  which  I  took  to  be 
saying  his  prayers,  but  it  seems  It  was  answering; 
to  those  above,  when  they  called  to  him  to  tell 
him  which  way  to  steer. 

Here  was  no  help  for  me,  or  for  poor  Amy,  and 
there  she  lay  so  stul  and  in  such  a  condition  that 
I  did  not  know  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive. 
In  this  fright  I  went  to  her,  and  Ufted  her  a  little 
way  up,  setting  her  on  the  deck,  with  her  back  to 
the  boards  of  the  bulk-head ;  and  i  got  a  bottle 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  held  it  to  her  nose,  rub- 
bed her  temples,  and  what  else  I  could  do,  but 
still  Amy  shewed  no  signs  of  life,  till  I  felt  for  her 
pulse,  but  could  hardly  distinguish  her  to  be 
alive.  However,  after  a  great  while,  she  began 
to  revive,  and  in  about  hiUf  an  hour  she  came  to 
herself,  but  remembered  nothing  at  first  of  what 
had  happened  to  her  for  a  good  while  more. 

When  she  recovered  more  fully,  she  asked  me 
whero  she  was.  I  told  her  she  was  in  the  ship 
yet,  but  God  knows  how  long  it  might  be.  **  Why, 
madam,"  says  she, "  is  not  the  storm  over  ?  **  **  No, 
no.  Amy,"  says  1.  "  Why,  madam,**  says  she,  <*it 
was  calm  just  now,**  (meaning  when  she  was  in 
the  swooning  fit  occasioned  by  her  fall).  **  Q^i« 
Amy,*'  says  I,  "it  is  far  from  being  calm ;  ftnR 
be  it  will  be  calm  by  and  by,  when  we  are  all 
drowned,  and  gone  to  heaven.**    **  Heaven,  ma- 


dam,"  HLVs  she,  **  what  makea  yon  talk  of  Heavan? 
I  go  to  Heaveii !  No,  no^-if  I  am  drowned  I  am 
damned !  Don*t  you  know  what  a  wk^ed  crea- 
ture I  hsTe  been  ?  I  huve  been  a  vriiore  to  two 
men,  and  have  lived  a  wratdied  abominable  life 
of  vice  and  wickedness  for  foarteen  yeara.  0 
madam,  you  know  it,  and  God  knows  It,  and  now 
I  am' to  die-*to  be  drowned  1  Oh!  what  will 
become  of  me  ?  I  am  undone  for  ever  1  ay»  ma- 
dam, for  ever !  to  all  etemlhr  I  Oh  1  I  am  lost  I 
I  am  lost !  If  I  am  drowned,  I  am  lost  ibr  ever!" 

All  these,  you  will  easily  suppose,  must  be  so 
many  stabs  into  the  very  soul  of  one  in  my  own 
case.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me.  Poor  Amy ! 
what  art  thou  that  I  am  not?  What  hast  thou 
been  that  I  have  not  been  ?  Nay,  I  an  guilty  of 
my  own  sin  and  thine  too.  Then  it  came  to  my 
remembrance  that  I  had  not  only  been  the  same 
with  Amy,  but  that  I  had  been  the  devil*s  in- 
strument'to  make  her  wicked ;  that  I  had  stript 
her,  and  prostituted  her  to  the  vwy  man  that  J 
had  been  naught  with  myself;  that  she  had  but 
followed  me,  I  had  been  her  wicked  eiample ;  I 
had  led  her  into  all ;  and  that  as  we  had  sinned 
together,  now  we  were  likely  to  sink  together. 

All  this  repeated  itself  to  my  thoughts  at  that 
very  moment,  and  every  one  of  Amy*s  cries 
sounded  thus  in  my  ears ;  *'  1  am  the  wicked  cause 
of  it  all  I  I  have  been  thy  ruin,  Amy !  I  have 
brought  thee  to  this,  and  now  thou  art  to  sttflbr 
for  the  sin  I  have  enticed  thee  to ;  and  if  thou 
art  lost  for  ever,  what  must  I  be  ?  M^hat  most 
be  my  portion?** 

It  is  true,  this  dilTcrence  was  between  us,  that 
I  said  an  these  things  within  myseU»  and  sighed, 
and  mourned  inwardly ;  but  Amy,  as  her  tamper 
was  more  violent,  spoke  aloud,  and  cried,  and 
called  oat  aloud  like  one  in  agony. 

I  had  but  small  encouragement  to  give  her, 
and  indeed  could  say  but  very  little,  but  I  got 
her  to  compose  herself  a  little,  and  not  let  any  of 
the  people  of  the  ship  understand  what  she  meant 
or  what  she  said ;  but  even  in  her  greatest  con^ 
posnre  she  continued  to  express  herself  with  the 
utmost  dread  and  terror  on  account  of  the  wicked 
life  she  had  lived,  and  crying  out  she  should  be 
damned,  and  the  like,  which  was  very  terrible  to 
me,  who  knew  what  condition  I  was  m  mysel£ 

Upon  these  serious  considerations  I  was  very 
penitent  too  for  my  former  sins,  and  cried  out, 
though  softly,  two  or  three  times,  **  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me ;  **  to  thb  I  added  abundance  of 
resolutions  of  what  a  Ufe  I  would  live,  if  it  should 
please  God  but  to  spare  my  life  hut  this  one 
time ;  how  I  would  live  a  sing^  and  virtoouslile, 
and  spend  agreat  deal  of  what  I  had  thos  wick- 
edhr  got,  in  acts  of  charity  and  doing  good. 

Under  these  dreadful  apprehensions  I  looked 
Imck  on  the  life  I  had  led  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt  and  abhorrenoe.  I  blushed,  and  wondered  I 
at  myself  how  I  couki  act  thus»  how  1  could  di- 
vest myself  of  modesty  and  hoiiour,  and  prostl- 
tote  myself  for  gidn,  and  I  thought  that  if  it 
should  please  God  to  spare  me  this  one  time  from 
death,  it  could  not  be  possible  I  should  be  the 
same  creature  again. 

Amy  went  (urther— she  prayed,  she  resolved, 
she  vowed  to  lead  a  new  life,  u  God  would  spare 
her  but  this  time.  U  now  began  to  be  day-light, 
for  the  storm  held  all  night  long,  and  it  was  some 


comfort  to  see  the  light  of  another  day,  which 
indeed  none  of  us  expected ;  but  the  sea  went 
mountains  high,  and  the  noise  of  the  water  was 
as  fic^c^ul  to  us  as  the  sight  of  the  waves ;  nor 
was  any  land  to  be  seen,  nor  did  the  seamen 
know  whereabout  they  were.  At  last,  to  our 
great  joy,  they  made  land,  which  was  in  England, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk ;  and  the  ship  being 
in  the  utaaost  distress,  they  ran  for  the  i^ore,  at 
all  hasards,  and  with  great  difficulty,  got  into 
Harwid^  where  they  were  safe,  as  to  the  dangtjr 
of  death ;  but  the  ship  was  so  ftiU  of  water,  and 
BO  much  damaged,  that  if  they  had  not  laid  her 
on  shore  the  same  day,  she  would  have  sunk  be- 
fore night,  aceordhig  to  the  opinion  of  the  sea- 
men,  and  of  the  workmen  on  shore  too,  who  were 
hired  to  assist  them  in  stopping  their  leaks. 

Amy  was  revived  as  soon  as  she  heard  they 
had  espied  land,  and  went  out  upon  the  deck, 
but  she  soon  came  in  again  to  me :  **  Oh,  Madam," 
says  she,  **  there's  the  land  indeed  to  be  Men, 
H  looks  like  a  lidge  of  clouds,  and  may  be  all  a 
doud  for  aught  I  know ;  but  if  it  be  kmd,  it  is  a 
great  way  off,  and  the  sea  is  in  such  a  combus- 
tion, we  shall  all  perish  before  we  can  reach  it 
It  is  the  most  dreadful  sight  to  look  at  the  waves 
that  ever  was  seen.  Why,  they  are  as  high  as 
mountains,  we  shall  certainly  be  all  swalk>wed 
up,  for  all  the  Und  is  so  near." 

1  had  conceived  some  hope,  that  if  they  saw 
land  we  shouU  be  delivered ;  and  I  told  her  she 
did  not  understand  things  of  that  nature ;  thai 
the  might  be  sure  if  they  saw  land  they  would  go 
directly  towards  it,  and  would  make  hito  some 
harbour;  but  it  was,  as  Amy  said,  a  frightful 
distance  to  it.  Thigiand  looked  Uke  douds,  and 
the  sea  went  as  high  as  mountains,  so  that  no 
hope  appeared  hi  the  seeing  the  land,  but  we 
were  in  fear  of  foundering  before  we  could  reach 
it  This  made  Amy  so  desponding  still,  but  as  the 
wind,  which  blew  from  the  east,  or  that  way, 
drove  us  fhrioosly  towards  the  land,  so  when, 
abont  half  an  hour  after,  I  stepped  to  the  steer, 
age  door  and  k>oked  out,  I  saw  the  bmd  much 
nearer  than  Amy  represented  it,  so  I  went  in  imd 
enoonraged  Amy  again,  and  faidecd  was  eneo«». 
raged  myweK 

In  abont  half  an  hour,  or  something  more,  we 
saw,  to  our  inihilte  satisfaction,  the  open  harbour 
of  Harwich,  and  the  vessel  standing  directly  to- 
wards it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  ship  was 
in  smooth  water,  and  thus  I  had,  though  against 
my  will,  and  contrary  to  my  true  interest,  what  I 
wished  for,  to  be  driven  away  to  England,  though 
it  was  by  a  stona. 

Nor  did  this  incident  do  either  Amy  or  me 
mach  service,  for  the  danger  bdng  over,  the  fears 
of  death  vanished  with  it,  ay,  and  our  fear  of 
what  was  bevond  death  also.  Our  sense  of  the 
life  we  had  lived  went  off,  and  with  our  return 
to  life,  our  wicked  taste  of  life  returned,  and  we 
were  both  the  same  as  before,  if  not  worse.  So 
certain  It  is,  that  the  repentance  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  mere  apprehensions  of  death, 
wears  off  as  thpse  apprehensions  wear  off,  and 
death-bed  repentance,  or  storm  repentance,  which 
18  much  the  same,  is  seldom  true. 

However,  I  do  not  tell  you  that  thb  was  all  at 
once  neither ;  the  fright  we  had  at  sea  histed  a 
little  while  afterwards,   ut  least  the  impression 
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wu  not  quite  Mown  off  m  aoon  ai  the  ttonn,  ef- 
pedally  pNM>r  Atny,  as  soon  aa  she  set  her  Ibot  on 
ihore»  she  fell  flat  QpoQ  tiie  t^raund  and  kissed  it, 
and  gave  God  tbftnks  ibr  her  deUveranoe  from  the 
seft;  and  taming  to  me  when  she  got  up,—"  I 
hope,  madam,**  says  she,  **  yon  will  neter  go  npoo 
the  sea  again.* 

I  linow  not  what  riled  me,  not  I ;  but  Amy 
was  mnch  more  penitent  at  sea,  and  much  more 
sensihie  of  her  deUyeranee  when  she  landed  and 
was  safe,  than  I  was.  I  was  in  a  kind  of  stupi- 
dity, I  know  not  well  what  to  eall  it ;  I  had  a 
ndnd  fall  of  horror  in  the  time  of  tlie  storm,  and 
saw  death  bdore  me  as  plainly  as  Amy,  hnt  my 
tliougfats  got  no  vent,  as  Amy's  did.  I  had  a 
iOent,  snllen  kind  of  griei;  widch  eonld  not  bredi 
ont  either  in  words  or  tears,  and  which  was 
tlierefbre  much  the  worse  to  bear. 

I  had  a  terror  upon  me  for  my  wieked  life 
past,  and  firmly  believed  1  was  going  to  the  bot- 
tom, lannching  into  death,  where  1  was  to  give 
an  aoeonnt  of  all  my  past  actions ;  and  In  tUs 
state,  and  on  that  account,  I  looked  haxk  upon 
my  wickedness  with  abhorrence,  as  I  have  said 
above ;  but  I  had  no  sense  of  repentance  from 
the  true  motive  of  repentance ;  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  corruption  of  nature,  the  sin  of  my  Kfe^  as  an 
oflbnee  against  God,  as  a  tfahig  odJoos  to  the 
holiness  of  his  being,  as  abusing  his  mercy,  and 
despishig  Ins  goodness.  In  short,  Ihadnodiorough 
ellboCual  repentance,  no  sight  of  my  sins  in  their 
proper  simpe,  no  view  of  a  Redeemer,  or  hope  in 
him.  I  had  only  such  a  repentance  as  a  criminid 
Ims  at  the  place  of  execution,  who  is  sorry,  not 
that  he  has  committed  the  crimen  asitisacHme, 
but  sorry  that  he  is  to  be  hinged  for  It 

II  is  true  Amy's  repentance  wore  off  toe,  as 
1v«ll  as  mine,  but  not  sosoon.  However,  we  were 
both  very  grave  for  a  time. 

As  soon  as  we  could  get  a  boat  from  the  town, 
wo  Went  on  shore,  and  hnmedlatelv  went  to  a 
pobMe-house  in  the  town  of  Harwfcn,  where  we 
were  to  consider  seriously  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  whether  we  should  go  up  to  London  or  stay 
tn  the  ship  was  refitted,  whkA,  they  said,  would 
be  a  fertoigfat,  and  then  go  fer  HoOand,  as  we  In- 
tended, and  as  business  required. 

Reason  directed  that  I  should  go  to  Holland, 
for  tiiere  I  liad  all  my  money  to  receive^  and 
there  I  had  persons  of  good  reputation  and  cha- 
racter to  apply  to,  havfeg  letters  to  them  from 
the  honest  Dutch  merehant  at  Pnrfs,  and  they 
might  perhaps  give  me  a  recommendation  again 
to  mevohaaia  in  London,  and  so  I  should  get  ac- 
quainted with  some  people  of  figure,  which  was 
wiiat  I  loved;  whereas  now  I  knew  not  one 
creatute  in  the  whole  dtj  of  London,  or  any- 
where dse,  that  I  eouM  go  and  make  myself 
known  to.  Upon  these  conrideratlons  1  resolved 
to  go  to  Holland,  whatever  came  on  it 

But  Amy  cried  and  tremUed,  and  was  ready 
to  foH  into  fits  when  I  did  but  mention  going 
upon  the  sea  again,  and  begved  of  me  not  to  goi, 
or  If  I  would  go,  that  I  woiud  leave  her  behind, 
though  I  was  to  send  her  a-begging.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  hm  laughed  at  her,  and  jested  with, 
her,  asked  her  if  she  had  any  sins  to  confess  that 
she  was  ashamed  should  be  heard,  and  whether 
she  was  troubled  with  an  evil  conscience ;  toM 
her  if  she  came  to  sea,  to  be  In  a  storm,  If  die 


had  lain  with  bar  master  she  would  certainly  teD 
her  mistress  of  it,  and  that  it  was  a  oooMBon 
tUng  for  poor  nudds  to  confess  ail  the  yonng  men 
they  had  lain  with ;  that  there  was  one  poor  girl 
that  went  over  with  her  mistress,  whose  hnsbuid 
was  a  Unen-draper  in  Graceohurch  street,  in  the 
dty  of  London,  who  confessed  in  tte  terror  of  a 
storm  that  she  had  lain  with  her  master,  and  all 
the  apprentices  too,  so  often,  and  in  siieh  and 
sudi  plaoes,  and  made  the  poor  mistreos,  wlien 
she  returned  to  London,  fly  at  her  husband  and 
make  such  a  sthr  as  was  hideed  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  femily.  Amy  could  bear  aU  this  well 
enough,  fer  though  she  had  indeed  lain  with  her 
master,  it  was  wiw  her  mistresses  knowledge  and 
consent,  and  which  was  worse,  it  was  her  nia- 
tnm%  own  doing.  I  record  It  totiie  re|m»aeh  of 
mv  own  vice,  and  to  expose  tbe  excessss  of  sueh 
Wickedness  as  they  deserve  to  be  exposed. 

I  thought  Amy's  fear  would  have  been  over  by 
the  time  the  sliip  woidd  be  gotten  ready,  but  I 
found  the  girl  was  rather  worse  and  worse ;  and 
when  I  came  to  the  point  that  we  must  go  on 
board  or  lose  tbe  passage,  Amy  was  so  tenified 
that  she  fell  into  i»s,  so  the  ship  went  away  with- 
out us. 

But  my  gofaig  being  absohitelv  necessary,  as 
aimve,  1  was  obUged  to  go  in  the  packet-boat 
some  time  after,  and  leave  Amy  behind  at  Har- 
widk,  but  with  direetaons  to  go  to  London,  «nd 
stay  there  to  receive  letters  and  orders  Iram  me 
what  to  do.  Now  I  was  become,  from  a  lady  of 
pleasure,  a  woman  of  business,  and  of  great  busi- 
ness too,  I  assure  you. 

I  got  me  a  servant  at  Harwidi  to  go  over  with 
me,  who  had  been  at  Rotterdam,  knew  the  pfause, 
and  spoke  the  language,  whicb  was  a  great  liwdp 
to  me,  and  away  1  went  I  had  a  very  qnir^ 
pasMge  and  pleasant  weather,  and,  coming  to 
Rotteidam,  soon  found  ont  the  merobant  to  wiom 
I  was  recommended,  who  reoMved  me  with  es- 
traordinary  respect  And  first  he  aeknowled^d 
the  accepted  bili  for  4^000  pistoles,  whkh  he 
silerwards  paid  punctually;  other  bills  thai  I 
had  also  payable  at  Amsterdam  he  preenred  to 
be  received  for  me;  and  whereas  one  of  the  bills 
for  1,200  crowns  was  protested  at  Amsterdasa, 
he  paid  it  me  himself  for  the  honour  of  tlie  In- 
dorser,  as  he  called  H,  whieh  was  my  frissd  the 
merehant  at  Paris. 

There  I  entered  into  a  negotiation  by  his 
means  ibr  n^  jewels,  and  he  brought  me  several 
jeweUers  to  look  on  them,  and  particularlf  one 
to  valne  them,  and  to  teU  me  wnat  every  parti- 
enlar  was  worth.  TUs  was  a  man  who  hial  great 
ddU  in  jewels,  but  did  not  trade  at  that  tana, 
and  be  was  desired  by  the  gentleman  that  I  was 
with  to  see  that  Imight  not  be  imposed  upon. 

All  this  work  took  me  up  near  hslf  a  year,  and 
by  managing  my  business  thus  myseK  andhavmy 
Uurgesums  to  no  with,  I  became  as  expert  hi  k 
as  any  she-merchant  <tf  them  aU,  Ihadereditin 
the  bamk  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  bills  and 
notes  lor  much  more. 

After  I  had  been  here  about  three  months  aoy 
maid  Amy  writes  me  word  that  she  had  raoeivnd 
a  letter  from  her  friend,  as  she  called  him,  that 
bytiie  way,  was  the  prince^  gentleman,  thsthad 
been  Amy's  extraordinary  Intend,  indeed ;  for  Amy 
owned  to  me  he  had  lain  with  her  a  hundred 
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times,  that  is  to  say,  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and 
perlii^M  in  the  eight  yean  that  that  affair  lasted, 
it  might  be  a  great  deal  oftener.  This  was  what 
she  called  her  friend,  whom  she  corresponded 
with  npon  this  particular  subject;  and  among 
otber  tmngs  sent  her  this  particular  news,  that 
fly  estraordioary  frienti,  my  reid  husband,  who 
rode  in  the  gtM  d'armea,  was  dead^  that  he  was 
UUed  in  a  rencounter,  as  they  call  it,  or  acci- 
dental aeuffle  among  the  troopers ;  and  so  the 
Jade  ccogratalated  me  upon  my  being  now  a  real 
free  woman.  **  And  now,  madam,*'  says  she  at 
the  end  of  her  letter,  **  you  have  nothing  to  do 
bsft  to  come  hither,  and^t  up  a  ooach  and  a 
good  equipage,  and  if  besBy  and  a  good  fortune 
wont  make  you  a  duchess,  nothing  wilL**  But  I 
bad  not  fixed  my  measures  yet  f  had  no  incli. 
nation  to  be  a  wife  again.  I  had  had  such  bad 
Imk  with  my  first  husband,  I  hated  the  ti^oughts 
onL  I  found  that  a  wife  is  treated  with  indif- 
ferenoe,  a  mistress  with  a  strong  passion ;  a  wife 
is  lodced  npon  as  but  an  upper  servant,  a  mis- 
tress is  a  sovereign ;  a  wife  must  give  up  all  she 
has,  have  every  reserve  she  malies  for  Iwrself  be 
thought  bard  of,  and  be  upbraided  with  her  very 
pin-money ;  whereas  a  mistress  makes  the  saying 
true,  that  what  the  man  has  is  hers,  and  what 
she  has  is  her  own ;  the  wife  bears  a  thousand 
Insults,  and  is  forc^  to  sit  still  and  bear  it,  or 
party  and  be  undone ;  a  mistress  insulted  helps 
herself  immediately,  and  takes  another. 

These  were  my  wicked  arguments  for  whoring, 
for  I  never  set  against  them  the  difference  an- 
other way,  I  may  say,  every  other  way ;  how 
that,  first,  a  wife  appears  boldly  and  honourably 
with  her  husband,  lives  at  home  and  possesses 
his  house,  his  servants,  his  equipages,  and  has  a 
right  to  them  all,  and  to  call  them  her  own ;  en- 
tOTtains  his  friends,  owns  his  children,  and  has 
the  return  of  duty  and  affection  from  them,  as 
they  are  here  her  own,  and  claims  upon  his 
estate,  by  the  custom  of  England,  if  he  dies  and 
leaves  her  a  widow.  • 

The  whore  sculks  about  in  lodgings,  is  visited 
in  the  dark,  disowned  upon  all  occasions  before 
GkMl  and  man ;  is  maintained,  indeed,  for  a  time, 
but  is  certainly  condemned  to  be  abandoned  at 
last,  and  left  to  the  miseries  of  fate,  and  her  own 
just  disaster.  If  she  has  any  chfldren,  her  en- 
deavour is  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  not  maintain 
them ;  and  if  she  lives,  she  is  certain  to  sec  them 
all  hate  her,  and  be  ashamed  of  her ;  while  the 
vice  rages,  and  the  man  is  in  the  devil*s  hands, 
she  has  him ;  and  while  she  has  him,  she  makes 
a  prey  of  Mm ;  but  if  he  happens  to  fall  sick,  if 
any  disaster  befols  him,  the  cause  of  all  lies  upon 
her.  He  is  sure  to  lay  idl  his  misfortunes  at  her 
door ;  and  if  once  he  comes  to  repentance,  or 
makes  but  one  step  towards  a  reformation,  he 
begins  with  her,  leaves  her,  uses  her  as  she  de- 
serves, hates  her,  abhors  her,  and  sees  her  no 
more ;  and  that  with  this  never-fhiling  addition, 
namely,  that  the  more  sincere  and  unfeigned  his 
repentance  is,  the  more  earnestly  he  looks  up 
and  the  more  effectually  he  looks  in,  the  more 
his  aversion  to  her  increases,  and  he  curses  her 
ftvm  the  bottom  of  his  soul ;  nav,  it  most  be 
from  a  kind  of  excess  of  charity,  n  he  so  much 
ae  vrishes  God  may  forgive  her. 

Ttn  opposite  drcumstances  of  a  wife  and  a 


whore  are  such,  and  so  many,  and  I  have  tines 
seen  the  difference  with  such  eyes,  as  I  oould 
dwell  upon  the  subject  a  great  while ;  but  my 
business  is  history.  I  had  a  long  scene  of  foUy 
yet  to  run  over.  Perhaps  the  moral  of  all  my 
story  mav  bring  me  back  affsin  to  this  point ; 
and  if  it  does,  I  shall  speak  or  it  folly. 

While  I  continued  in  Holland  I  received  seve- 
ral letters  from  my  friend  (so  I  had  good  reason 
to  can  him),  the  merchant  In  Paris,  in  which  he  gave 
me  a  forther  account  of  the  conduct  of  that  rogue 
the  Jew,  and  how  he  acted  after  I  was  gone;  how 
impatient  he  was  while  the  said  merchant  kept  him 
in  suspense,  expecting  me  to  come  again ;  and 
how  he  raged  when  he  found  I  came  no  more. 

It  seems,  after  he  found  I  did  not  come,  he 
found  out,  by  his  unwearied  biquiry,  where  I  bad 
lived ;  and  that  I  had  been  kept  as  a  mistress  to 
some  great  person,  but  he  could  never  learn  by 
whom,  except  that  he  learned  tiM  oolonr  <rf  his 
livery.  In  pursuit  of  this  inquiiy  he  guessed  at 
the  right  person,  but  could  not  make  it  out,  er 
offer  any  positive  proof  of  it,  but  be  found  out 
the  prince's  gentieman,  and  talked  so  saucily  to 
him  of  it,  that  the  gentieman  treated  him,  as  the 
French  call  it,aooi(pdsMoii;that  istosay,caned 
him  very  severely,  as  he  deserved ;  and  that  not 
satislVing  him,  or  curing  his  insolence,  he  was  met 
one  night  late  upon  the  Pent  Neuf,  in  Paris,  by  two 
men,  who  muffling  him  up  in  a  great  cloak,  car* 
ried  him  into  a  more  private  place,  and  cut  off 
both  his  ears,  telling  him,  it  was  for  talking  im- 
pudentiy  of  his  superiors ;  adding,  that  he  should 
take  care  to  govern  his  tongue  better,  and  behave 
with  more  manners,  or  the  next  time  they  would 
cut  his  tongue  out  of  his  head. 

This  put  a  check  to  his  saucfness  that  way ; 
but  he  comes  back  to  the  merchant,  and  threat* 
ened  to  begin  a  process  against  him  for  correspond- 
ing with  me,  and  being  accessary  to  the  murder 
of  the  jeweller,  &c. 

The  merchant  found  by  his  discourse,  that  he 
supposed  I  was  protected  by  the  said  Prince  de 
nay,  the  rogue  said,  he  was  sure  I  was 


in  his  lodgings  at  Versailles;  for  he  never  had  so 
much  as  the  least  intimation  of  the  way  I  was 
really  gone ;  but  that  I  was  there  he  was  certain, 
and  certain  that  the  merchant  was  pHvy  to  it 
The  merchant  bade  him  defiance ;  however,  he 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  put  him  to 
a  great  charge,  and  had  Hke  to  have  brought  Mm 
hi  for  a  party  to  my  escape,  in  which  oase  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  produced  me, 
and  that  in  the  peniSty  of  some  capital  sum  ef 
money. 

But  the  merchant  was  too  many  for  him  an- 
other way,  for  he  brought  an  information  against 
him  for  a  cheat ;  wherein,  laying  down  the  whole 
fact,  how  he  intended  falsely  to  accuse  the  widow 
of  the  jeweller  for  the  supposed  murder  of  her 
husband ;  that  he  did  it  purely  to  get  the  jewels 
from  her ;  and  that  he  offbred  to  bring  him  (the 
merchant)  in,  to  be  confederate  with  him,  and  to 
share  the  jewels  between  them ;  proving  also  his 
design  to  get  the  jewels  into  his  hands,  and  then 
to  have  dropped  ue  proseeutlon,  upon  condition 
of  my  quitting  the  jewels  to  him.  Upon  this 
charge  he  got  him  laid  by  the  heels,  so  he  Wav 
sent  to  the  Condergerie,  that  is  to  say,  to  Bride 
well,  and  the  menfant  cleared.    He  got  out  of 
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jafl  in  a  little  while,  though  not  without  the  help 
of  monevt  end  continued  teasing  the  merchant  a 
long  while,  and  at  last  threatened  to  assassinate 
and  murder  him ;  so  the  merchant,  who,  having 
huried  his  wile  about  two  months  before,  was 
now  a  single  man,  and  not  knowing  what  such  a 
villain  might  do,  thought  fit  to  quit  Paris,  and 
come  away  to  Holland  also. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  speaking  of  originals, 
I  was  the  source  and  spring  of  all  that  trouble 
and  vexation  to  this  honest  gentleman ;  and  as 
it  was  afterwards  in  my  power  to  have  made  him 
foil  satis&ction,  and  did  not,  I  cannot  say  but 
I  addod  ingratitude  to  all  the  rest  of  my  follies ; 
but  <^  that  I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  pre- 
sently. 

I  was  surprised  one  morning,  when  being  at 
the  merchants  house  whom  he  had  recommended 
me  to  in  Rotterdam,  and  being  busy  in  his  count- 
ing house,  managing  my  hills,  and  preparing  to 
write  a  letter  to  him  to  Paris,  I  heard  a  noise  of 
horses  at  the  door,  which  is  not  very  common  in 
a  city  where  everybody  passes  by  water  *,  but  he 
had,  it  seems,  ferryed  over  the  Maze  from  Wil- 
liamstadt,  and  so  came  to  the  very  door,  and  I 
soon  after  saw  a  gentleman  alight  and  come  in  at 
the  gate.  I  knew  nothing  and  expected  nothing, 
to  be  sure,  of  the  person ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  was 
surprised,  and  indeed  more  than  ordimuily  sur- 
prised, when  coming  near  to  me,  I  saw  it  was  my 
merchant  of  Paris,  my  benefactor,  and  indeed, 
my  deliverer. 

I  confess  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me, 
and  I  was  exceeding  glad  to  see  him,  who  was  so 
honourable  and  so  kind  to  me,  and  who  indeed 
had  saved  my  life.  Ab  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
ran  to  me,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  me 
wHh  a  freedom  that  he  never  offered  to  take 
with  me  before :  **  Dear  madam,*'  says  he,  **  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  safe  in  this  country ;  if  you 
had  stayed  two  days  longer  in  Paris  you  had  been 
undone.**  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  I  could 
not  speak  a  good  while,  and  I  burst  out  into 
tears  without  speaking  a  word  for  a  minute,  but 
I  recovered  that  disorder,  and  said,  **  The  more, 
sir,  is  my  obligation  to  see  you  that  had  saved  my 
life  ;**  and  added,  <*  1  am  glad  to  see  ;ou  here, 
that  I  may  consider  how  to  balance  an  account 
in  which  I  am  so  much  your  debtor.**—*'  You 
and  1  will  adjust  that  matter  easily,"  says  he, 
**  now  we  are  so  near  together;  pray,  where  do 
yon  lodge  ?**  says  he. 

**  In  a  very  honest,  good  house,"  said  I, "  where 
that  -gentleman,  your  friend,  recommended  me,"  j 
pointing  to  the  merchant  in  whose  house  we 
then  were.  I 

"  And  where  vou  may  lodge  too,  sir,*'  says  the  \ 
gentleman,  **  if  it  suits  with  your  business,  and ' 
yonr  other  conveniendes.'* 

<*  With  all  my  heart,"  says  he;  "  then,  madam," 
adds  he,  turning  to  roe,  "  I  shall  be  near  vou, 
and  have  time  to  tell  you  a  story  which  will  be 
very  long,  and  yet  many  ways  very  pleasant  to 

Jou  s  how  troublesome  that  devilish  fellow,  the 
ew  has  been  to  me  on  your  account,  and  what  a 
belUsh  snare  be  had  had  for  you,  if  he  could  have 
fbund  you." 

«  I  shall  have  leisure  too»  sir,**  said  I,  "  to  tell 
you  all  my  adventures  since  that;  which  have 
not  been  a  few,  I  assure  you." 


In  short,  be  took  up  his  lodgii^  io  the 
bouse  where  I  lodged,  and  the  room  he  lay  Im. 
opened,  as  he  was  wishing  it  would,  just  to  my 
lodging. room,  so  we  could  almost  call  out  of  bed 
to  one  another,  and  I  was  not  at  all  shy  of  bin 
on  that  score,  for  I  believed  him  perStetHy  ho- 
nest ;  and  so  indeed  he  was,  and  if  be  bad  not, 
that  article  was  at  present  no  part  of  my  coocera. 

It  was  not  till  two  or  three  days,  and  after  his 
first  hurry  of  business  were  over,  that  we  began 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  our  affairs  on  every 
side,  but  when  we  began,  it  took  up  all  our  ooo- 
versation  for  almost  a  fortnight.  First  I  gave 
him  a  particular  account  of  everything  that  hi^ 
pened  material  upoitfifeny  voyage,  and  how  we 
were  driven  into  Harwich  by  a  very  terrible 
storm,  how  I  had  left  roy  woman  b^iod  nse,  to 
frightened  with  the  danger  she  had  been  in,  that 
she  durst  not  venture  to  set  her  foot  into  a  dj^ 
again,  and  that  I  had  not  come  myself  if  Vb 
bBls  I  had  of  him  hud  not  been  payable  in  Hol- 
land ;  but  that  money,  he  might  see,  wonldmake 
a  woman  go  anywhere. 

He  seemed  to  laugh  at  all  our  womanish  fears 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  storm,  telling  me  it 
was  nothing  but  what  was  very  ordinary  in  those 
seas,  but  that  they  had  harbours  on  every  coast 
so  near,  that  they  were  sddom  in  danger  of  l>e- 
ing  lost ;  "  for  indeed,"  says  be,  **  if  they  cannot 
fetch  one  coast  they  can  always  stand  away  for 
another,  and  run  afore  it,"  as  he  called  it,  **  lor 
one  side  or  other."  Bat  when  1  came  to  tell 
him  what  a  crazy  ship  it  was,  and  how,  even  when 
they  had  got  into  Harwich,  and  into  smooth 
water,  they  were  fain  to  run  the  ship  on  shore,  or 
she  would  have  sunk  in  the  harbour ;  and  that  I 
looked  out  at  the  cabin  door,  and  saw  one  Dntch- 
man  upon  his  knees  here,  and  another  there,  at 
prayers,  then  indeed  he  acknowledged  1  bad 
reason  to  be  alarmed  ;  but  smiling,  added,  "  bat 
you,  madam,"  says  he,  "  are  so  good  a  lady,  and 
so  pious,  you  would  but  have  gone  to  heaven  a 
little  the  sooner.  The  difference  bad  not  been 
much  to  you.** 

I  confess,  when  he  said  this,  it  made  all  the 
blood  turn  in  my  veins,  and  I  thought  I  ahoald 
have  fainted.  "  Poor  gentleman  r*  thongfat  I, 
"  you  know  little  of  me ;  what  would  I  give  to  be 
really  what  you  really  think  me  to  be  r*  He  per- 
ceived the  (^rder,  but  said  nothing  till  I  8p<&ie; 
when,  shaking  my  head,  '*  O,  sir,**  said  I,  **  death 
in  any  shape  has  some  terror  in  it,  but  in  the 
frightful  figure  of  a  storm  at  sea,  uid  a  sinkinf^ 
ship,  it  comes  with  a  double,  a  treble,  and  indeed 
an  inexpressible  horror ;  and  if  I  w^re  that  saint 
vou  think  me  to  be  (which  God  knows  I  am  not), 
it  is  still  very  dismal ;  I  desire'  to  die  in  a  calm,  if  I 
can."  He  said  a  great  many  good  tbingB,  and 
very  prettily  ordor^  his  discourse  between  seri- 
ous reflection  and  compliment,  but  I  bad  foe 
much  guilt  to  relish  it  as  it  was  meant,  so  I  tamed 
it  off  to  something  else,  and  talked  of  the  neces- 
sity 1  had  on  me  to  come  to  Holland,  but  I  wished 
myself  safe  on  shore  in  England  again. 

He  said  he  was  glad  I  had  such  an  obligation 
upon  me  to  come  over  into  Holland,  hot  hinted 
that  he  was  so  interested  in  my  welfiue,  and  be- 
sides bad  such  further  designs  upon  me,  that  if 
I  had  not  so  happily  been  found  in  Hol1aiid»  be 
was  resolved  to  have  gone  to  England  to  see  mo. 
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and  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
bia  leaving  Paris. 

I  told  him  I  was  extremely  obliged  to  him  for 
so  far  interesting  himself  in  my  affairs,  but  that 
I  bad  been  so  far  his  debtor  before,  that  I  knew 
not  how  anything  could  increase  it ;  for  I  owed 
my  life  to  him  already,  and  I  could  not  be  in  debt 
for  anything  more  valuable  than  that.  He  an- 
swered in  the  most  obliging  manner  possible,  that 
he  would  put  it  in  my  power  to  pay  that  debt, 
and  all  the  obligation  besides  that  ever  he  had 
or  shooM  be  able  to  lay  upon  me. 

I  began 'to  understand  him  now,  and  to  see 
plainly  that  he  resolved  to  make  love  to  me ;  but 
I  would  by  no  means  seem  to  take  the  hint,  and 
besides  I  knew  that  he  had  a  wife  with  him  in 
Paris;  and  I  had  jast  then,  indeed,  no  gust  for 
any  more  intriguing ;  however,  he  surprised  me 
into  a  sudden  notice  of  the  thing  a  little  while 
after,  by  saying  somethntg  in  his  discourse  that  he 
did,  as  he  said,  in  his  wife's  days.  I  started  at 
Uiat  word — **  What  mean  you  by  that,  sir?'*  said 
I ;  •*  have  you  not  a  wife  in  Paris  ?" — **  No,  ma- 
dam, indeed,**  said  he,  "  my  wife  died  the  begin- 
ning  of  September  last ;"  which  it  seems  was  but 
a  liule  after  I  came  away. 

We  lived  in  the  same  house  all  this  while ; 
and  as  we  lodged  not  hr  off  one  another,  oppor- 
tunities were  not  wanting  of  as  near  an  acquaint- 
ance aa  we  might  desire ;  nor  have  such  oppor- 
tunities the  least  agency  in  vicious  minds  to 
bring  to  pass  even  what  they  might  not  intend  at 
first. 

However,  though  he  courted  me  at  so  much 
distance,  yet  bis  pretensions  were  very  honour- 
able ;  and  as  I  had  before  found  him  a  most  dis- 
interested friend,  and  perfectly  honest  in  his 
dealings,  even  when  I  trusted  him  with  all  I  had, 
so  now  I  found  him  strictly  virtuous,  till  I  made 
him  otherwise  myself,  even  almost  whether  he 
would  or  no,  as  you  sliall  hear. 

It  was  not  long  after  our  former  discourse 
when  he  repeated  what  he  had  insinuated  before, 
namely  Uiat  he  had  yet  a  design  to  lay  before 
me,  which,  if  I  would  agree  to  his  proposals, 
would  more  than  balance  all  accounts  between 
ua.  I  told  him  1  could  not  reasonably  deny  hhn 
anything ;  and  except  one  thing,  which  I  hoped 
and  believed  he  would  not  think  of,  I  should  think 
mysdf  very  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  do  everything 
for  him  that  lay  in  my  power. 

He  told  me  what  he  should  desire  of  me  would 
be  ftiQy  in  my  power  to  grant,  or  else  he  should 
be  very  unfriendlv  to  offer  it,  and  still  all  this  \ 
while  ho  declined  making  the  proposal,  as  he  ^i 
called  it,  and  so  for  that  time  we  ended  our  dis- 1^ 
coarse,  tumiog  it  off  to  other  things ;  so  that,  in 
short,  I  began  to  think  he  might  have  met  with 
some  disaster  in  his  business,  and  might  have 
come  away  from  Paris  in  some  discredit,  or  had 
had  some  blow  on  his  affairs  in  general ;  and  as 
really  I  had  kindness  enough  to  have  parted  with 
a  good  sum  to  have  helped  him,  and  was  in  gra- 
titude bound  to  have  done  so,  he  having  so  enec 
tuaily  saved  to  me  all  I  had ;  so  I  resolved  to 
make  him  the  offer  the  first  time  1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  two  or  three  days  after  offered  itself 
very  much  to  my  satisfection. 

He  had  told  me  at  large,  though  on  several 
occasions,  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 


the  Jew,  and  what  expense  he  had  ptiC  lilm  to ; 
how  at  lisngth  he  had  cast  him,  as  above,  and  had 
recovered  good  damage  of  him,  but  that  th^ 
rogue  was  unable  to  make  him  any  considerable 
reparation.    He  had  told  mc  also  how  the  Prince 

d* *s  gentleman  had  resented  his  treatment 

of  his  master ;  and  how  he  had  caused  him  to  be 
used  upon  the  Pont  Neuf,  &c.  as  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  which  I  laughed  at  most  heartily. 

"  It  is  pity,**  said  I,  ''that  I  should  sit  here  and 
make  that  gentleman  no  amends;  if  vou  would 
direct  me,  sir,**  said  I,  **  how  to  do  it,  I  would 
make  him  a  handsome  present,  and  acknowledge 
the  justice  he  had  done  to  me  as  well  as  to  the 
Prince,  his  master.**  He  said  he  would  do  what 
I  directed  in  it ;  so  I  told  hhn  I  would  send  him 
500  crowns.  "  That's  too  much,**  said  he,  *'  for 
you  are  but  half  interested  in  the  usage  of  the 
Jew ;  it  was  on  his  master's  account  he  corrected 
him,  not  on  yours.'*  Well,  however,  we  were 
obliged  to  do  nothing  in  it,  for  neither  of  us  knew 
how  to  direct  a  letter  to  him,  or  to  direct  any- 
body to  him  ;  so  I  told  him  I  would  leave  it  till 
I  came  to  England,  for  that  my  woman.  Amy, 
corresponded  with  him,  and  that  he  had  made 
love  to  her. 

<*  Well  but,  sir,"  said  I,  "  as  in  requital  for  his 
generous  concern  for  me,  I  am  careful  to  think  of 
him ;  it  is  but  just  that  what  expense  you  have 
been  obliged  to  be  at,  which  was  all  on  my  ac- 
count, should-  be  repaid  you,  and  therefore,"  said 
I,  **  let  me  see  — "  and  there  I  paused  and  began 
to  reckon  up  what  I  had  observed  from  his  own 
discourse  it  had  cost  him  in  the  several  disputes 
and  hearings  which  he  had  with  that  dog  of  a 
Jew,  and  feast  them  up  at  something  above 
2,190  crowns ;  so  I  pulled  out  some  bills  which  I 
had  upon  a  merchant  in  Amsterdom,  and  a  par- 
ticular account  in  bank,  and  was  looking  on  them 
in  order  to  g^ve  them  to  him. 

When  he  seeing  evidently  what  I  was  going 
about,  interrupted  me  with  some  warmth,  and 
told  me  he  would  have  nothing  of  me  on  that  ac- 
count, and  desired  I  would  not  pull  out  my  bills 
and  papers  on  that  score ;  that  he  had  not  told 
me  the  story  on  that  account,  or  with  any  such 
view;  that  it  had  been  his  misfortune  first  to 
bring  that  ugly  rogue  to  me,  which,  though  it  was 
with  a  good  design,  yet  he  would  punish  himself 
with  the  expense  he  had  been  at,  ror  his  being  so 
unlucky  to  me ;  that  I  could  not  think  so  hard 
of  him  as  to  suppose  he  would  take  money  of  me, 
a  widow,  for  serving  me,  and  doing  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  me  in  a  strange  country,  and  in  distress 
too ;  but  he  said  he  would  repeat  what  he  had 
said  before,  that  he  kept  me  for  a  deeper  reckon- 
ing, and  that,  as  he  had  tM  me,  he  would  put 
me  into  a  posture  to  even  all  that  favour,  as  I 
called  it,  at  once,  so  we  should  talk  it  over  an- 
other time,  and  balance  all  together. 

Now  I  expected  it  would  come  out,  but  still  he 
put  it  off,  as  before,  fi^m  whence  I  concluded  it 
could  not  be  matter  of  love,  for  that  those  things 
are  not  usually  delayed  in  such  a  manner,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  matter  of  money;  upon 
which  thought  1  broke  the  silence,  and  told  him 
that  as  he  knew  I  had,  by  obligation,  more  kind* 
ness  for  him  than  to  deny  any  fovour  to  him  that 
I  could  grant,  and  that  he  seemed  backward  to 
mention  his  case,  I  begged  of  him  to  give  mo 
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\m^  to  wk  bin  whether  anything  lay  upon  hit 
i^i4  with  retptet  to  his  basineis  and  ^eots  in 
the  world;  tha;t  if  it  did,  he  knew  what  I  had  in 
the  worid  aa  well  aa  I  did ;  and  that  if  he  wanted 
money,  J  would  let  him  have  any  sum  for  hit 
occaalon,  ai  fiur  at  five  or  six  thousand  pistoles, 
and  he  should  pay  me  as  hit  own  affairt  would 
pemut ;  and  that  if  he  never  paid  me  I  would 
never  give  him  any  trouble  for  it 

He  rote  up  with  oeremony,  and  gave  me  thanks 
in  terms  that  suiBdently  told  me  he  had  been 
bred  among  people  more  polite  and  niore  cour- 
teous than  is  esteemed  the  ordinary  utage  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  after  hit  compliment  wat  over  he 
came  nearer  to  me,  tfid  told  me  that  he  was 
obliged  to  atsure  me,  though  with  repeated  ac 
knowledgments  of  my  kind  oflTer,  that  he  wu  not 
in  any  want  of  money ;  that  he  had  met  with  do 
uneasiness  in  any  of  his  affairs,  no,  not  of  any 
kind  whatever,  except  that  of  the  loss  of  his  wife 
and  one  of  his  children,  which  indeed  had  trou- 
bled  him  much ;  but  that  this  wat  no  part  of 
what  he  had  to  offer  to  me,  and  by  grantbig 
which  I  thould  balance  all  obligationt ;  but  that, 
in  tbort,  it  wat  that,  leefaig  Providence  had  (at 
it  were  for  that  purpose)  taken  bis  wife  from  him, 
I  would  make  up  the  lost  to  him  i  and  with  that 
be  held  am  fast  in  his  arms,  and,  kissing  roe, 
would  not  give  me  leave  to  aay  no,  and  hardly  to 
breathe. 

At  length,  having  got  room  to  speak,  I  told 
him  that,  at  I  taid  before,  I  could  deny  him  but 
one  thing  in  the  world,  I  wat  very  toiry  he 
^ould  propote  that  thing  only  that  I  oould  not 
grant. 

I  oould  not  but  tmile,  however,  to  mytdf  that 
he  thoidd  make  to  many  circlet  and  roundabout 
motiont  to  oome  to  a  ditcoune  which  had  no 
tnch  rarity  at  the  bottom  of  it,  if  he  had  known 
all.  But  there  wat  another  reaton  why  I  re* 
tolved  not  to  have  hfan,  when,  at  the  tame  time. 
If  be  bad  courted  me  in  a  manner  lett  honeit  or 
virtuout,  I  believe  I  thould  not  have  denied  him; 
but  I  ihall  oome  to  that  part  pretently. 

He  wat,  as  1  have  taid,  long  ^-bringing  it  out, 
but  when  he  had  brought  it  ont  he  purtued  it 
witb  tnch  importunitiet  at  would  admit  of  no  de» 
nial,  at  leatt  no  tateaded  they  thouU  not ;  but  I 
vetitted  them  obstinately,  and  yet  with  expret-> 
sbns  of  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect  for  bim 
that  could  be  imagined,  often  telling  him  there 
wat  nothing  else  &  the  worid  that  I  oonid  deny 
him,  and  showing  him  all  the  retpect,  and  npon 
all  oecasiont  treating  him  with  intimacy  andfiree- 
dom,  at  if  he  had  been  my  brother. 

He  tried  all  the  wayt  imaginable  to  bring  hit 
design  to  patt,  but  I  wat  inflexible ;  at  laat,  he 
thought  of  a  way,  which,  he  flattered  himself, 
would  not  fafl;  nor  would  he  have  been  mis- 
taken perhaps  in  any  other  woman  in  the  world 
but  me ;  this  wat,  to  try  if  he  oould  take  me  at 
an  advantage  and  get  to  bed  to  me,  and  then,  at 
wat  most  rational  to  tiiink,  I  thould  willingly 
enough  marry  him  afterwarck. 

We  were  to  intimate  together,  that  nothing 
but  man  and  wife  eouki,  or  at  least  ought,  to  be 
more;  but  ttill  our  freedoms  kept  within  the 
boQndt  of  modetty  and  decency.  But  one  even* 
butt  above  all  the  rett,  we  were  very  memr,  and 
Ifeneied  be  poshed  the  mirth  to  watch  ur  hit 


advantage ;  and  I  resolved  that  I  would,  atlenat» 
feign  tooe  as  merry  as  he ;  and  that,  in  short.  If 
he  ofllered  anytUng,  he  should  have  his  wHl  easily 
enough. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  so  loog 
we  sat  up  together,  I  said,  *•  Come,  *tis  ono 
o'clock,  I  mutt  go  to  bed."--«  WeU,**  aays  be, 
•*  111  go  with  you."—**  No,  no,"  says  I,  •*  go  to 
your  own  chamber  ;**  he  said  he  would  go  to  bed 
with  me.  **  Nay,"  says  I,  **  if  you  will,  I  doni 
know  what  to  say ;  if  I  cant  help  it,  you  muat.** 
However,  I  got  from  him,  left  him,  and  went 
into  my  chamber,  but  did  not  shut  the  door,  and, 
as  he  could  easfly  see  that  I  was  undressing  my- 
self he  steps  to  his  own  room,  which  was  but  on 
the  same  floor,  and  fah  a  few  mhiutes  undrtaaea 
himself  also,  and  returns  to  my  door  in  his  gown 
and  slippers. 

I  thought  he  had  been  gone  indeed,  and  so  tlmt 
he  had  been  in  jest ;  and,  by  the  way,  thought 
either  he  had  no  mind  to  the  thing,  or  that  he 
never  intended  it;  so  I  shut  my  door,  that  it, 
latched  it,  for  I  seldom  locked  or  bolted  it,  and 
went  to  bed.  I  had  not  been  in  bed  a  miniite, 
but  he  comes  in  his  gown  to  the  door,  and  opens 
it  a  little  way,  but  not  enout^  to  oome  in,  or 
look  in,  and  says  softly,  *'  what,  are  yon  really 
gone  to  bed?"—**  Yes,  yes,"  says  I,  **  get  yon 
gone.*'*-**  No,  faideed,"  says  he,  **  I  shall  not  be 
gone,  you  gate  me  leave  before  to  come  to  bed, 
and  you  shant  say  got  you  gone  now.**  80  he 
comes  faito  my  room,  and  then  turns  about,  and 
iSutens  the  door,  and  immediatelv  comes  to  the 
bedside  to  me.  I  pretended  to  tooid  and  ttmggle, 
and  bid  him  begone,  witb  more  warmth  than 
before ;  but  it  wat  all  one ;  he  had  not  a  rag  of 
ofothet  on  but  hit  gown  and  lUppera  and  shirt, 
to  he  throws  off  hit  gown,  and  throws  open  the 
bed,  and  came  in  at  once. 

I  made  a  teendng  resistanoo,  hot  it  wat  no 
more  Indeed  ;  for,  at  above,  I  retolved  flrom  the 
beginning  he  thould  lie  with  me  if  he  would,  and 
for  the  rett  I  left  it  to  come  after. 

WeD,  he  lay  with  me  that  night,  and  the  twn 
next,  and  veiy  merrv  we  were  all  the  three  days 
between ;  but  the  third  night  he  began  to  be  a 
little  more  grave.  **  Now,  my  dear,"  aays  he, 
**  ibough  I  have  pushed  this  matter  ferther  than 
ever  I  mtended,  or  than  I  believe  you  expected 
flrom  me,  who  never  made  any  pretencea  to  you 
but  what  were  very  honest ;  yet  to  heal  it  all  op 
and  let  you  see  bow  sfawerely  I  meant  at  first, 
and  how  honest  I  will  ever  be  to  you,  I  am  ready 
to  marry  you  still,  and  desire  you  to  let  it  be  done 
to*morrow  morning ;  and  I  wdl  give  vou  tiie  same 
fiur  conditions  of  marriage  as  I  would  have  done 
before." 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a  testimony  that 
he  was  very  honest,  and  that  he  loved  me  ain- 
oerely;  but  I  construed  it  quite  another  way, 
namdy,  that  he  aimed  at  the  money.  Bat  how 
surprised  did  he  look,  and  how  was  he  confounded 
when  ho  found  me  receive  his  propoaal  with  cold- 
ness and  indifference,  and  atlll  toD  him  that  it 
was  the  only  thing  I  could  not  grant  I 

He  was  astonished,  **  What  not  take  me 
now  r  says  he,  **  when  I  have  been  a-bed  with 
your  I  answered  coldly,  though  respactftillv 
still,  **  It  is  true,  to  my  ihame  be  it  spoken,"  says 
I,  **tliat  you  have  taluBn  me  by  surprise,  and  have 
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had  your  will  of  me ;  Iwit  I  hope  you  will  not 
tak«  It  ffi  thtt  I  cannot  oonfleut  to  marry,  for  all 
that.  U I  aaa  with  child,*'  laid  I,  *'  cara  must 
be  taken  to  manage  that  as  you  direct ;  I  hope 
yon  woB*t  expoaa  me,  for  my  having  ezpoaed 
myself  to  you,  but  I  cannot  go  any  forther." 
and  at  that  pomt  I  stood,  and  would  hear  of  no 
matrimony  by  anv  means. 

Now  because  this  m^  seem  a  Uttle  odd,  I  shall 
state  the  matter  clearly ;  as  I  understood  it  my- 
seH  I  knew  that  white  I  was  a  mistress,  it  is 
customary  for  the  person  kept  to  recelTe  from 
them  that  keep;  but  if  I  should  be  a  wife,  all  I 
had  then  was  given  up  to  the  husband,  and  I  was 
thenoef(Nrth  to  be  under  his  authority  only ;  and 
as  I  had  money  enough,  and  needed  not  fear 
being  what  they  call  a  cast-off  mistress,  so  I  \mA 
no  need  to  give  him  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
marry  me,  which  had  been  buying  my  lodging  too 
dear  a  great  deal. 

Thus  his  project  of  coming  to  bed  to  me  was 
a  bite  upon  himself,  while  he  hitended  it  for  a 
bite  upon  me ;  and  he  was  no  nearer  his  aim  of 
marrying  me  than  be  was  before.  All  his  argi»- 
ments  he  could  urge  upon  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony were  at  an  end,  for  I  positively  declined 
marrying  him ;  and  as  he  had  reftised  the  thou- 
sand pistoles  which  I  had  offered  him  in  compen. 
sation  for  his  expenses  and  loss  at  Paris,  with  the 
Jew,  and  had  done  it  upon  the  hopes  he  had  of 
marrying  me ;  so  when  he  found  his  way  diffloult 
still,  he  was  amazed,  and  I  had  some  reason  to 
believe,  repented  that  he  had  refused  the  money. 

But  thus  it  is  when  men  run  into  wicked  mea- 
sures to  bring  their  designs  about  I  that  was 
infinitelv  obliged  to  him  before,  began  to  talk  to 
him  as  ff  1  haid  balanced  accounts  wHh  him  now, 
and  that  the  favour  of  lyiog  with  a  whore  was 

aual,  not  to  the  thousand  pistoles  only,  but  to 
the  debt  I  owed  him,  for  saving  my  life  and 
all  my  effects. 

But  he  drew  himself  into  it,  and  though  it  was 
a  dear  bargain,  yet  it  was  a  bargain  of  his  own 
making ;  ht  could  not  say  I  had  tricked  him  into 
it ;  but  as  he  projected  and  drew  me  Into  lie 
with  him,  depending  that  it  was  a  sure  game  hi 
order  to  a  marriage,  so  I  granted  him  the  fovour, 
as  he  called  it,  to  oalance  the  account  of  favours 
received  from  him,  and  keep  the  thousand  pistoles 
with  a  good  grace. 

He  was  extremely  disappointed  in  this  article, 
and  knew  not  how  to  manage  for  a  great  whfle ; 
and  as  I  dare  say,  if  he  had  not  expected  to  have 
made  it  an  earnest  for  marrying  me,  he  would 
never  have  attempted  me  the  other  way ;  so,  I 
believed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  money,  which 
he  knew  I  had,  he  would  never  have  desired  to 
marry  me  after  he  had  lain  with  me.  For,  where 
is  the  man  that  cares  to  marrv  a  whore,  though 
of  his  own  making  ?  And  as  I  knew  him  to  be  no 
fool,  so  I  did  him  no  wrong,  when  I  supposed 
that,  but  for  the  money,  he  would  not  have  had 
any  thoughts  of  me  that  way,  especially  after  my 
yielding  as  I  had  done ;  in  which  it  Is  to  be  re- 
membered  that  I  made  no  capitulation  for  marrv- 
ing  him,  when  I  yielded  to  him,  but  let  him  do 
just  what  he  pleased,  without  any  previous  bar- 
gain. 

Well,  hitherto  we  went  upon  guesses  at  one 
another's  designs ;  but  as  he  continued  to  im- 


portune me  to  marry,  though  1m  had  lain  with 
me,  and  still  did  Uy  with  me  as  often  as  he 
pleased,  and  I  continued  to  raftiae  to  marry  him, 
though  I  let  him  lay  with  me  whatever  he  de- 
sired it;  I  say,  as  theae  two  ehrcumstanees  made 
up  our  conversation,  it  could  not  continue  long 
thus,  but  we  must  come  to  an  explanation. 

One  mominff,  in  the  middle  of  our  unlawfbl 
fnedomn,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  were  hi  bed  to. 
gether  he  ai^ed,  and  toU  ma,  he  desired  my 
leave  to  ask  me  one  question,  and  that  I  would 
give  him  an  answer  to  it,  with  the  same  ingenu- 
ous freedom  and  honesty,  that  I  had  used  to 
treat  him  with .  I  told  hfan  1  would.  Why  then 
his  question  was,  why  I  would  not  marry  him, 
seeing  I  allowed  him  all  the  freedom  of  a  hua. 
band?  «<  Or,"  says  he,  <<my  dear,  since  you 
have  been  so  kbid  as  to  take  me  to  your  bed, 
why  win  you  not  make  me  your  own,  and  take 
me  for  good  and  all,  that  we  may  enjoy  ourselves 
without  any  reproach  to  one  another.** 

I  toM  him,  ttiat  as  I  confessed  it  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  not  com|dy  with  him  hi,  so  it  was 
the  only  thing  in  all  my  actions,  that  I  could  not 
give  him  a  reason  for.  That  it  was  true  I  had 
let  him  come  to  bed  to  me,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  fevour  a  woroah  could  grant ; 
but  it  was  evident,  and  he  might  see  it,  that  as  I 
waa  aensible  of  the  obligation  I  was  under  to  htm 
for  saving  me  from  the  worst  circumstance  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  be  brought  to,  I  could  deny 
him  nothing;  and  if  Ihadhad  any  greater  iavour 
to  yield  him,  I  should  have  done  It,  that  of  ma- 
trimonv  only  excepted,  and  he  could  not  but  see 
that  I  loved  him  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in 
every  part  of  my  behaviour  to  him ;  but  Uiat  as 
to  marryfaig,  which  was  givfaig  up  my  liberty,  it 
was  what  once  he  knew  I  had  done,  and  he  had 
seen  how  it  had  hurried  me  up  and  down  in  the 
world,  and  what  it  had  exposed  me  to ;  that  I 
had  an  aversion  to  it,  and  desired  he  would  no^ 
insist  upon  it.  He  might  eaafly  see  I  had  no 
aversion  to  him ;  and  that  If  I  was  with  child  by 
him,  lie  should  see  a  testimony  of  mv  klndneps 
to  the  father,  for  that  I  would  settle  all  I  had  In 
the  worid  upon  the  child, 

He'was  mute  a  good  while ;  at  last,  says  he, 
'*  Come,  my  dear,  you  are  the  first  woman  in  the 
worid  that  ever  lay  with  a  man,  and  then  reftised 
to  marry  him,  and  therefore  there  must  be  some 
other  reason  for  your  refosal ;  and  I  have  there- 
fore one  other  request,  and  that  is,  if  1  guess  at 
the  true  reason,  and  remove  the  objection,  will 
you  then  yield  to  me  ?  "  I  told  him  if  he  removed 
the  objection  I  must  needs  comply,  for  1  should 
certainly  do  everything  that  I  had  no  objection 
against. 

"  Why  then,  my  dear,  it  must  be  that  either 
you  are  already  engaged,  and  married  to  some 
other  man,  or  you  are  not  willing  to  dispose  of 
your  money  to  me,  and  expect  to  advance  your- 
self higher  with  your  fortune.  Now,  if  it  be  the 
first  of  these,  my  month  will  be  stopped,  and  I 
have  no  more  to  say ;  but  If  it  be  the  last,  I  am 
prepared  effectually  to  remove  the  objections, 
and  answer  all  you  can  say  on  that  subject** 

1  took  him  up  short  at  the  first  of  these,  telling 

him  he  must  have  base  thoughts  of  me  indeed,  to 

think  that  I  could  yield  to  him  in  such  a  manner 

■  as  I  had  done,  and  continue  it  with  so  much  free- 
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dom,  at  be  foond  I  did,  if  I  had  a  hatband,  or 
were  engaged  to  any  other  tnan ;  and  that  he 
might  depend  upon  it  that  wat  not  my  case,  nor 
any  part  of  my  case. 

'^Whythan,"  taid  he,  **  as  to  the  other,  Ihave 
an  offer  to  make  to  yoa  that  shall  take  off  all 
the  objection,  vis.,  That  I  will  not  touch  one  pis- 
tole of  your  estate  more  than  shall  be  with  your 
own  voluntary  consent,  neither  now  or  at  any 
other  time,  hot  you  shall  settle  it  as  you  please 
for  your  life,  and  upon  whom  you  please  after  jroar 
death ; "  that  I  should  see  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain me  without  it ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  that 
that  he  followed  me  from  Paris. 

I  was  indeed  surprised  at  that  part  of  his  offer, 
and  he  might  easily  perceive  it ;  it  was  not  only 
what  I  did  not  expect,  but  it  was  that  1  knew 
not  what  answer  to  make  to.  He  had,  indeed* 
remof  ed  my  principal  objection,  nay,  sJI  my  ob» 
jections,  anid  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  give 
any  answer ;  tor  if  upon  so  generous  an  oror  1 
should  agree  with  him,  I  then  did  as  good  as  con- 
fess that  it  was  upon  the  account  of  my  money 
that  I  refused  him ;  and  that  though  I  ooaM  give 
up  mv  virtue,  and  expose  myielf,  yet  I  would 
not  i^ve  up  my  nuniey,  which,  though  It  was  true, 
yet  was  nnlly  too  gross  for  me  to  acknowledge, 
and  I  could  not  pretend  to  marnr  him  upon  thst 
principle  neither.  Then  as  to  having  him,  and 
make  over  aU  my  estate  out  of  his  hands,  so 
as  not  to  give  him  the  maaageme&t  of  what  I 
had,  I  thoQght  it  would  be  not  only  a  little 
Gothic  and  faihuman,  but  ft  would  be  always  a 
foundation  of  unkindness  between  us,  and  render 
us  suspected  one  to  another ;  so  that  upon  the 
whole  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  new  turn  to  it, 
and  talk  upon  a  kind  of  an  elevated  strain,  which 
reallv  was  not  in  my  thoughts  at  first,  at  all; 
for  I  own,  as  above,  the  divesting  myself  of  mv 
estate  and  putting  my  money  out  of  my  hand, 
was  the  sum  of  the  matter  that  made  me  refuse 
to  marry;  but,  I  say,  I  gave  it  a  new  turn  upon 
this  occassion,  as  roUows: 

I  told  him  I  hod,  perhaps,  differing  notions 
of  matrimony  ih>m  what  the  received  custom 
bad  given  us  of  it ;  that  I  thou^^i  a  woman 
was  a  iiree  agent,  as  well  as  a  man.  and  was  bom 
free,  and  could  she  manage  herself  suitably, 
might  enjoy  that  liberty  to  as  much  purpose 
as  the  men  do ;  that  the  laws  of  matrimony  were 
indeed  otherwise,  and  UMOikind  at  this  thne  acted 
quite  upon  other  principles;  and  those  sudi  that 
a  woman  gave  herself  entirely  away  from  herself, 
in  marriage,  and  capitulated  only  to  be,  at  best, 
but  on  upper  servant,  and  tnm  the  tioie  she 
took  the  man,  she  was  no  better  or  worse  than 
the  servant  among  the  Israelites,  who  had  his 
ears  borod«  that  is,  naUed  to  the  door-poet,  who 
by  that  act  gave  himself  np  to  be  a  servant 
during  life. 

That  the  very  nature  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract was,  in  short,  notbinff  but  giving  up  lib- 
erty, estate,  authority,  and  everything  to  the 
man,  and  the  woman  was  indeed  a  mere  woman 
ever  after,  that  is  to  say,  a  slave. 

He  replied,  that  though  in  some  respects  it 
was  as  I  had  said,  yet  I  ought  to  consider  that 
as  an  equivalent  to  thit,  the  man  had  aU  the 
care  of  things  devolved  upon  him;  that  the 
weight  of  business  lay  upon  his  shoulders,  and 


as  he  had  the  trust,  so  he  had  the  to&  of  life 
upon  him ;  his  was  the  labour,  his  the  anxiety 
of  Uving;  that  the  woman  liad  nothiqg  to  do 
but  to  eat  the  iat  and  drink  the  sweet ;  to  ait 
still  and  look  round  her,  to  be  waited  on  and 
made  much  o!^  be  served,  and  loved,  and  made 
easy,  eqiedaUy  if  the  husband  acted  as  became 
him;  and  that,  in  general,  the  labour  of  the 
man  was  appointed  to  moke  the  woman  live 
quiet  and  unconoerned  In  the  world ;  that  they 
hod  the  name  of  subiection  without  the  thing; 
and  iU  in  inferior  iinmilifs,  they  had  the  drudgery 
of  the  house,  and  care  of  the  provisions  upon 
them,  yet  thev  had,  indeed,  much  the  easier  part ; 
for  in  genenu,  the  women  had  only  the  care  of 
ssanaging,  that  it,  spending  what  their  husbands 
get ;  and  that  a  woman  baa  the  name  of  subjec- 
tion, indeed,  but  that  they  generally  commanded, 
not  the  men  only,  but  all  thev  had ;  managed  all 
for  themselves  ;  and  where  the  man  did  his  duty, 
the  woman's  life  was  all  ease  and  tranquillity,  and 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  easy,  and 
to  make  all  tliat  wen  about  her  both  easy  and 
merry. 

I  returned,  that  whQe  a  woman  was  single,  afae 
was  a  masculine  in  her  politic  capacity ;  that  she 
had  then  the  fttll  command  of  what  she  had,  and 
the  fall  direction  of  what  she  did ;  that  she  was 
a  man  in  her  separated  capacity,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  that  a  man  could  be  so  to  himself: 
that  she  was  controled  by  none,  because  unac- 
countable to  none :  so  I  sung  these  two  lines  of 
Mr 's. 

«(  Ol  *tit  plMMBt  to  be  fkve, 
Hm  awMtMfc  Miu  is  Xibttty." 

I  added,  that  whoever  the  woman  was  that  bad 
an  estate,  and  would  give  it  up  to  be  tiio  daw  of 
a  great  man,  that  woman  was  a  fool,  and  must  be 
fit  for  notliing  but  a  beggar ;  that  it  was  my  opi- 
nion a  woman  was  as  fit  to  govern  and  enjoy  lier 
own  estate,  without  a  man,  as  a  mm  was  without 
a  woman ;  and  that,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  gratify 
herself  as  to  sexes,  she  might  entertain  a  man, 
as  a  man  does  a  mistress ;  that  while  she  was 
thus  sfaigle  she  was  her  own,  and  If  she  gave  away 
that  power,  she  merited  to  be  as  mismble  as  it 
was  possible  that  any  creature  could  be. 

AO  he  could  say  could  not  anwer  the  force  of 
this  as  to  argument,  only  this,  that  the  other 
way  was  the  ordmary  method  that  the  worid  was 
guided  by ;  that  he  had  reason  to  expect  I  should 
be  content  with  that  which  all  the  world  was 
contented  with ;  that  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that 
a  sincere  affection  between  a  man  and  his  wife 
answered  all  the  objections  that  I  had  made  about 
the  being  a  slave,  a  servant,  and  the  tike,  and 
where  there  was  a  mutual  love  there  could  be  no 
bondage ;  but  that  there  was  but  one  interest, 
one  aim,  one  design,  and  all  oonqtired  to  make 
both  very  happy. 

*'  Ay,"  said  X  "  that  is  the  thing  I  complain  oC 
Hie  pretence  of  affection  takes  from  a  woman 
everytUng  that  can  be  called  herself;  she  b  to 
have  no  interest,  no  aim,  no  view ;  but  aD  is  tlic 
interest,  aim,  and  view,  of  the  husband ;  she  is 
to  be  the  passive  creature  you  spoke  oC*  said  I. 
*<  She  is  to  lead  a  Ufe  of  perfect  faidoleiice,  and 
Uvfaig  by  faith  (not  fai  God,  bat)  in  her  faoabmid, 
she  stalks  or  swims,  as  he  is  either  fool  or  wise 
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man,  unhappy  or  prosperous ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  what  she  thinks  is  her  happiness  and  prospe- 
rlty»  she  is  engulfed  in  misery  and  beggary, 
which  she  bad  not  the  least  notice,  knowledge,  or 
suspicion  oC  How  often  have  I  seen  %  woman 
living  in  all  th'^  splendor  that  a  plentiful  fortune 
ought  to  allow  her  1  with  her  coaches  and  equi. 
pages,  her  family  and  rich  furniture,  her  attend- 
ants and  friends,  her  visiters  and  good  company, 
an  about  her  to-day ;  to-morrow  surprised  with 
a  disaster,  turned  out  of  all  by  a  commission  of 
bankrupt,  stripped — to  the  clothes  on  her  back, 
her  jointure,  suppose  she  bad  it,  is  sacrificed  to 
the  creditors,  so  long  as  her  husband  Uved,  and 
she  turned  into  the  street,  and  left  to  live  on  the 
charity  of  her  friends,  if  she  has  any,  or  follow  the 
monarch,  her  husband,  into  the  Mint,  and  live 
there  on  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  till  he  is  forced 
to  run  away  from  her,  even  there ;  and  then  she 
sees  her  chfldren  starve,  herself  miserable,  breaks 
her  heart,  and  cries  herself  to  death  ?  This,'* 
says  I, "  is  the  state  of  many  a  lady  that  has  had 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  her  portion.*' 

He  did  not  knoT  how  feelingly  I  spoke  this, 
and  what  extremities  I  had  gone  through  of  this 
kind ;  how  near  I  was  to  the  very  last  article 
above,  viz.  crying  myself  to  death ;  and  how  I 
really  starved  for  almost  two  years  together. 

But  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  **  Where  had 
I  lived  ?  and  what  dreadful  families  had  I  lived 
among,  that  had  frightened  me  into  such  terrible 
apprehensions  of  things?  that  these  things  in- 
deed might  happen  where  men  run  into  hazard- 
ous things  in  trade,  and  without  prudence  or  due 
consideration,  launch  their  fortunes  in  a  degree 
beyond  their  strength,  grasping  at  adventures 
beyond  their  stocks,  and  the  like ;  but  that,  as 
he  was  stated  in  the  world,  if  I  would  embark 
with  him,  he  had  a  fortune  equal  with  mine ; 
that  together  we  should  have  no  occasion  of  en- 
gaging in  business  any  more,  but  that  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  I  had  a  mind  to  live, 
whether  England,  France,  Holland,  or  where  I 
would,  we  might  settle,  and  live  as  happily  as  the 
worid  could  make  any  one  live ;  that  if  I  desired 
the  management  of  our  estate,  when  put  toge- 
ther, if  1  would  not  trust  him'  with  mine,  he 
would  trust  me  with  his ;  that  we  would  be  upon 
one  bottom,  and  I  should  steer — **  Ay,*'  says  I, 
**you*U  allow  me  to  steer,  that  is,  hold  the  helm, 
but  you*ll  con  the  ship,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is, 
as  at  sea,  a  boy  serves  to  stand  at  the  helm,  but 
but  he  that  gives  him  the  orders  is  pilot." 

He  laughed  at  my  simile;  *<  No,"  says  he, 
"  you  shall  be  pilot  then,  you  riiall  con  the  ship.** 
"  Ay,*'  says  I,  «  as  long  as  you  please,  but  you 
can  take  the  hefan  out  of  my  hand  when  }ou 

feose,  and  bid  me  go  spin.  It  is  not  you,'*  says 
**  that  I  suspect,  but  the  laws  of  matrimony 
puts  the  power  into  your  hands,  and  bids  you  do 
it ;  commands  you  to  command ;  and  binds  me, 
forsooth,  to  obey  ;  you,  that  are  now  upon  even 
terms  with  me,  and  I  with  you,'*  says  I,  **are  the 
next  hour  set  upon  the  throne,  and  the  humble 
wife  placed  at  your  footstool :  all  the  rest,  all 
that  you  call  oneness  of  interest,  mutual  affec- 
tion, and  the  like,  is  courtesy  and  kindness  then, 
and  a  woman  is  hideed  Infinitely  obliged  where 
she  meets  with  it,  but  cannot  help  herself  where 
it  fails.** 
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Well,  he  did  not  give  it  over  yet,  but  came  t° 
the  serious  part,  and  there  he  thought  be  should 
be  too  many  for  me ;  he  first  hinted  that  mar- 
riage was  decreed  by  heaven ;  that  it  was  the 
fixed  state  of  life,  which  God  had  appointed 
for  man*s  felicity,  and  for  establishing  a  l^fal 
posterity ;  and  there  could  be  no  le^  claim  of 
estates  by  inheritance,  but  by  children  born  in 
wedlock  ;  that  all  the  rest  sunk  under  scandal 
and  illegitimacy ;  and  very  well  he  talked  upon 
that  subject  indeed. 

But  it  would  not  do ;  I  took  him  short  there. 
'*  Look  you,  sir,**  said  I,  **  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me  there  indeed,  in  my  particular  case ; 
but  it  would  not  be  generous  to  make  use  of  it. 
I  readily  grant,  that  it  were  better  for  me  to  have 
married  you,  than  to  admit  you  to  the  liberty  I 
have  given  you ;  but  as  I  could  not  reconcile  my 
judgment  to  marriage,  for  the  reasons  above,  and 
had  kindness  enough  for  you,  and  obligation  too 
much  on  me  to  resist  you,  I  suffered  your  rudeness, 
and  gave  up  my  virtue ;  but  I  have  two  things 
before  me  to  heal  up  that  breach  of  honour  wi£. 
out  that  desperate  one  of  marriage,  and  those 
are,  repentance  for  what  is  past,  and  putting  an 
end  to  it  for  time  to  eome." 

He  seemed  to  be  concerned  to  think  that  I 
should  take  him  in  that  manner ;  he  assured  me 
that  I  misunderstood  him,  that  he  had  more 
manners  as  well  as  more  kindness  for  me,  and 
more  justice  than  to  reproach  me  with  what  he 
had  been  the  aggressor  in,  and  had  surprised  me 
into.  That  what  he  spoke  referred  to  my  words 
above,  that  the  woman,  if  she  thought  fit,  might 
entertahi  a  man,  as  the  man  did  a  mistress ;  and 
that  I  seemed  to  mention  that  way  of  living  as 
justifiable,  and  setting  it  as  a  lawful  thing,  and 
m  the  place  of  matrimony. 

Well,  we  stndned  some  compliments  upon  those 
points  not  worth  repeating ;  and  I  added,  I  sup. 
posed  when  he  got  to  bed  to  me  he  thought  him- 
self sure  of  me  s  and,  indeed,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  after  he  had  lain  with  me  he 
ought  to  think  so,  but  that,  upon  the  same  foot 
of  argument  which  I  had  discoursed  with  him 
upon,  it  was  just  the  contrary;  and  when  a 
woman  had  been  weak  enough  to  yield  up  the 
last  point  before  wedlock,  it  would  be  adding  one 
weakness  to  another  to  take  the  man  afterwards, 
to  pin  down  the  shame  of  it  upon  herself  all  the 
days  of  her  life,  and  bind  herself,  to  live  all  her 
time  with  the  only  man  that  could  upbraid  her 
with  it.  That  in  yielding  at  first  she  must  be  a 
fool,  but  to  take  Uie  man  is  to  be  sure  to  be 
called  a  fool ;  that  to  resist  a  man  is  to  act  with 
courage  and  vigour,  and  to  cast  off  the  reproach, 
which,  in  the  course  of  things,  drops  out  of 
knowledge  and  dies.  The  man  goes  one  way 
and  the  woman  another,  as  Pate  and  the  dreum. 
stances  of  living  direct ;  and  If  they  keep  one 
another*s  counsel,  the  foJIy  is  heard  no  more  of; 
but  to  take  the  man,**  says  I,  "is  the  most  pre- 
posterous thing  in  nature,  and  (saving  your  pre- 
sence) is  to  befoul  one*s  seU^  and  live  always  in 
the  smell  of  it  No,  no,"  added  I,  "after  a  man 
has  lain  with  me  as  a  mistress,  he  ought  never  to 
lie  with  me  as  a  wife.  That*snot  only  preserving 
the  crime  in  memory,  but  it  is  recoroing  it  in  the 
femily ;  if  the  woman  marries  the  man  after- 
wards,  she  bears  the  roproaofa  of  it  to  the  last 
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hour;  if  her  husband  is  not  a  man  of  a  oundrpd 
thousand,  he  sometime  or  other  upbraids  her 
with  it ;  if  he  has  children,  they  foil  not  one  way 
or  other  to  bear  of  it :  if  the  children  are  vir- 
tuous, they  do  their  mother  the  justice  to  hate 
her  for  it ;  if  they  are  wicked,  they  give  her  the 
mortification  of  doing  the  like,  and  giving  her  for 
the  example.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man 
and  the  woman  part,  there  is  an  end  of  the  crime, 
and  an  end  of  the  clamour ;  time  wears  out  the 
memory  of  it,  or  a  woman  may  remove  but  a 
few  streets,  and  she  soon  outlives  it,  and  hears 
no  more  of  it" 

He  was  confounded  at  this  discourse,  and  told 
ine  he  could  not  say  but  that  I  vms  right  in  the 
main.  That  as  to  that  part  relating  to  managing 
estates,  it  was  aiiguing  d  la  eavaKer,  it  was  in 
some  sense  right,  if  the  women  were  able  to  carry 
it  on  so,  but  that  in  g^eral  the  sex  were  not 
capable  of  it ;  their  heads  were  not  turned  for  it, 
and  they  had  better  choose  a  person  capable  and 
honest,  that  knew  how  to  do  them  justice,  as 
vvomen,  as  well  as  to  love  them ;  and  that  then 
the  trouble  was  all  taken  oiF  of  their  hands. 

I  told  hign  it  was  a  dear  way  of  purchasing 
their  ease,  for  very  often  when  the  trouble  was 
taken  off  their  hands,  so  was  their  money  too ; 
and  that  I  thought  it  was  fiur  safer  for  the  sex  not 
to  be  afraid  of  the  trouble  but  to  be  really  afraid 
of  their  money,  and  that  if  no  body  was  trusted, 
nobody  would  be  deceived ;  and  the  staff  in  their 
own  hands  was  the  best  security  in  the  world. 

He  replied,  that  I  had  started  a  new  thing  in 
the  world ;  that  however  I  might  support  it  by 
subtle  reasoning,  yet  it  was  a  way  of  arguing  that 
was  contrary  to  the  general  practice,  and  that  he 
confessed  he  was  much  disappointed  in  it ;  that 
had  he  known  I  would  have  nude  such  on  use 
of  it,  he  would  never  attempted  what  he  did, 
which  he  had  no  wicked  design  in^  resolving  to 
moke  me  reparation,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry 
he  hod  been  so  unhappy ;  that  he  was  very  sure 
he  should  never  upbraid  me  with  it  hereafter, 
and  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  as  to  believe 
I  did  not  suspect  him  ;  but  seeing  I  was  positive 
in  refusing  him,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  secure  me  from  re- 
proach, by  going  back  again  to  Paris,  that  so, 
according  to  my  own  way  of  arguing,  it  might 
die  out  of  memory,  and  I  might  never  meet  with 
it  again  to  my  disadvantage. 

I  was  not  pleased  with  this  part  at  all,  for  I 
bad  no  mind  to  let  him  go  neither ;  and  yet  I 
had  no  mind  to  give  him  such  hold  of  me  as  he 
would  have  had ;  and  thus  I  was  in  a  kind  of 
suspense,  irresolute,  and  doubtful  what  course  to 
take. 

I  was  m  the  house  with  him,  as  I  have  ob^ 
served,  and  I  saw  evidently  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  back  to  Paris ;  and  particularly,  I 
found  he  was  remitting  money  to  Paris,  which 
was,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  to  pay  for  some 
wines,  which  he  had  given  order  to  -have  bought 
for  him  at  Troyes  in  Champagne;  and  I  knew 
not  what  course  to  take ;  and  besides  that  I  was 
very  loth  to  part  with  him,  I  found  also  that  I 
was  with  child  by  him,  which  was  what  I  had  not 
yet  told  him  of;  and  sometimes  I  thought  not  to 
tell  him  of  it  at  all ;  but  I  was  in  a  strange 
place,  and  had  no  acqiiaintance,  though  I  bad  a 


great  deal  of  substance,  wnich  indeed,  having  no 
friends  there,  was  the  more  dangerous  to  ine. 

This  obliged  me  to  take  him  one  mornfog, 
when  I  saw  him,  as  I  thought,  a  little  anxjobs 
about  his  going,  and  irresolute ;  says  I  to  him, 
"  1  ficmcy  you  can  hardly  find  in  yow  heart  to 
leave  me  now.'* — **  The  more  unkind  is  it  io  yon,** 
said  he,  "  severely  unkind,  to  refhse  a  man  that 
knows  not  how  to  part  with  yon** 

*<  I  am  so  far  from  being  unkind  to  you,**  said 
I,  "  that  I  will  go  over  all  the  world  with  yon.  If 
you  desire  me,  except  to  Paris,  where  you  know 
I  can't  go." 

'*  It  is  a  pity  so  much  love,"  said  he,  "  on  both 
sides  should  ever  sepan^tc." 

"  Why,  then,"  said  I,  "  do  you  go  away  from 
me  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  he,  ••  you  won't  take  me." 

*'  But  if  I  wont  take  you,"  said  I,  "  you  may 
take  me  anywhere  but  to  Paris." 

He  was  verv  loth  to  go  anywhere,  he  said, 
without  me ;  but  he  must  go  to  Paris  or  to  the 
East  Indies. 

1  told  him  I  did  not  use  to  coart,  but  I  durst 
venture  myself  to  the  East  Indies  with  him,  if 
there  was  a  necessity  of  his  going 

He  told  me,  God  be  thanked,  he  was  in  no 
necessity  of  going  any  where,  but  that  he  had  a 
tempting  invitation  to  go  to  the  Indies. 

I  answered,  I  would  say  nothing  to  that :  but 
that  I  desired  he  would  go  anywhere  but  to  Paris, 
because  there  he  knew  1  must  not  go. 

He  said  he  had  no  remedy  but  to  go  where  I 
could  not  go ;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  ace  me, 
if  he  must  not  have  mc. 

I  told  him  that  was  the  unkindcst  thing  h^ 
could  say  of  me,  and  that  I  ought  to  take  it  very 
ill,  seeing  I  knew  how  very  well  to  oblige  him  to 
stay,  without  yielding  to  what,  he  kocw  I  could 
hot  yield  to. 

This  amazed  him,  and  he  told  me  1  was 
pleased  to  be  mysterious ;  but  that  he  was  sure 
It  was  in  nobody's  power  to  hinder  him  going,  if 
he  resolved  upon  it,  except  me,  who  had  influence 
enough  upon  him  to  make  him  do  an>lhing. 

Yes,  I  told  him,  I  cQuld  binder  him,  becaow 
I  knew  tie  could  uq  more  do  an  unkind  thing  by 
me  than  he  could  do  an  unjust  one ;  and  to  put 
him  out  of  his  pain,  I  told  him  I  was  with  child. 

He  came  to  me,  and  taking  me  in  his  ama, 
and  kissing  me  a  thousand  times  almost,  said. 
Why  would  I  be  so  unkind  not  to  teU  him  that 
before  ? 

I  told  him  'twas  hard,  that  to  have  him 
stay,  I  should  be  forced  to  do  as  criminals  do 
to  avoid  the  gallows,  plead  my  belly;  and 
that  I  thought  I  had  given  him  testimonies 
enough  of  an  affection  equal  to  that  of  a  wife,  if 
I  had  not  only  lain  with  him ;  been  with  child  by 
him,  shown  myself  unwilling  to  part  ^tth  him, 
but  offered  to  go  the  East  Indies  with  him ;  and 
except  one  thing  that  I  could  not  grant,  what 
could  he  ask  more  ? 

He  stood  mute  a  good  while,  but  afienranls 
told  me,  he  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  if  I 
could  assnre  hua  thai  I  would  not  take  ill  what- 
ever  freedom  he  might  use  me  in  his  dtscourae. 

I  told  him  that  be  might  use  any  fireedoni  in 
words ;  for  a  woman  who  had  id^en  leave  to 
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oth«r  freedomfl,  as  I  had  done,  but  left  herself  do  f 
room  to  take  anything  ill,  let  it  be  what  it  would. 
**  Why  then,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  believe, 
madam,  I  was  born  a  Christian,  and  that  X  have 
some  sense  <tf  sacred  things  upon  my  mind.  When 
I  first  broke  in  upon  my  own  virtue  and  assaulted 
yomrs ;  when  I  surprised,  and,  as  it  were,  forced 
yon  to  that  which  neither  yon  intended  or  I  de- 
signed but  a  few  hours  before ;  it  was  upon  a 
presumption  that  you  would  certainly  marry  me, 
if  once  1  could  go  that  length  with  you ;  and  it 
was  with  an  honest  resolution  to  make  you  my 
wife. 

'<  But  I  have  oeen  surprised  with  such  a  denial 
that  no  woman  in  such  circumstances  ever  gave 
to  a  man ;  for  certainly  it  was  never  known  that 
any  woman  refused  to  marry  a  man  that  had  first 
Iain  with  her,  much  less  a  man  Uiat  had  gotten 
her  with  child ;  but  you  go  upon  different  notions 
from  all  the  world,  and  though  you  reason  upon 
it  so  strongly  that  a  man  knows  hardly  what  to 
answer,  yet  I  must  own  there  is  something  in  it 
shocking  to  nature,  and  something  very  unkind 
to  yourself:  but  above  all,  it  is  unkind  to  the 
child  that  is  yet  unborn,  who,  if  we  marry,  wiU 
come  into  the  world  with  advantage  enough,  but 
if  not,  is  ruined  before  it  is  bom ;  must  bear  the 
eternal  reproach  of  what  it  is  not  guilty  of;  must 
be  branded  from  its  cradle  with  a  mark  of  infamy  $ 
be  loaded  with  the  crimes  and  follies  of  its  parents, 
and  sufiisT  for  sins  that  It  never  committed.  This 
I  take  to  be  very  hard,  and,  indeed,  cruel  to  the 
poor  iofiint  not  yet  bom,  whom  you  cannot  think 
of  with  any  patience,  if  you  have  the  common 
affection  of  a  mother,  and  not  do  that  for  it  which 
should  at  once  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  not  leave  it  to  curse  its  parents 
for  what  also  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  oC  I  can- 
not, therefore,**  sayshe,  "but  beg  and  intreat 
you,  as  you  are  a  Christian  and  a  mother,  not  to 
let  the  innocent  lamb  you  go  with  be  ruined  be- 
fore it  is  bom,  and  leave  it  to  curse  and  reproach 
ns  hereafter,  for  what  may  be  so  eaaly  avoided. 

**  Then,  dear  madam,**  said  he,  with  a  worid 
of  tenderness  (and  I  thought  I  saw  tears  in  Ms 
^yesX  "allow  me  to  repeat  it,  that  I  am  a  Chris- 
tum, and  consequently  I  do  not  allow  what  I 
have  rashly,  and  without  due  consideration,  done ; 
I  say,  I  do  not  approve  of  it  as  lawful,  and  there- 
fore, though  I  did,  with  the  view  I  have  men- 
tioned, one  unjustifiable  action,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  could  satisfy  myself  to  live  in  a  continual  prac 
tice  of  what  in  judgment  we  must  both  condemn ; 
and  though  I  love  you  above  all  the  women  in 
the  world,  and  have  done  enough  to  convince  you 
of  it,  by  resolving  to  marry  you  after  what  has 
passed  between  us,  and  by  offering  to  quit  all 
pretensions  to  any  part  of  your  estate,  so  that  I 
should,  as  it  were,  take  a  wife  after  I  had  lain 
with  her,  and  without  a  Isrthing  portion,  which, 
as  my  drcnmstances  are,  I  ne^  not  do ;  I  say, 
notwithstanding  my  affection  to  you,  which  is  in- 
expressible, v^  I  cannot  give  up  my  soul  as  we'l 
as  body,  the  iuterest  of  this  world,  and  the  hopes 
of  another ;  and  yon  cannot  call  this  my  disrespect 
to  you.** 

If  ever  any  man  in  the  world  was  truly  valu- 
able for  the  strictest  honesty  of  intention,  this 
Wfts  the  man ;  and  if  ever  a  woman  in  her  sanses 
fleeted  a  man  df  merit  on  so  trivial  and  frivolous 
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a  pretence,  I  was  the  woman :  but  surely  it  w^ 
the  most  preposterous  thing  that  ever  woman 
did. 

He  wouM  have  taken  me  as  a  wifo,  but  would  not 
entertain  me  as  a  whore.  Was  ever  woman  angry 
with  any  gentleman  on  that  head  ?  And  was  ev^ 
woman  so  stupid  to  choose  to  be  a  whore,  where 
she  might  have  been  an  honest  wife  ?  But  infat- 
uations are  next  to  being  possessed  with  the  deviL 
I  was  inflexible,  and  pretended  to  aigue  upon  the 
point  of  a  woman's  liberty  as  before,  but  he  took 
me  short,  and  with  more  warmUi  than  he  had  yet 
used  with  me,  though  with  the  utmost  respect, 
replied,  **  Dear  madam,  you  ajrgue  for  liberty,  at 
the  same  time  that  you  restrain  yourself  fh>m 
that  liberty  which  God  and  nature  has  directed 
you  to  take ;  and  to  supply  the  deficiency,  pro- 
pose a  vicious  liberty,  whicn  is  neither  honourable, 
no,  nor  religious.  Will  you  propose  liberty  at  the 
expense  of  modesty  9  ** 

I  returned,  that  he  mistook  me :  I  did  not  pro- 
pose it;  I  ooJy  said  that  those  who  could  not  be 
content  without  concerning  the  sexes  in  that 
aflair,  might  do  so  indeed ;  might  entertain  a  man 
as  men  do  a  mistress,  if  thev  thoughlt  fit,  but  he 
did  not  hear  me  say  I  would  do  so :  and  though, 
by  what  had  passed,  he  might  well  censure  me  in 
that  part,  yet  he  should  find,  for  the  future,  that 
I  should  freely  converse  wiUi  him  without  any 
inclination  that  way. 

He  told  me  he  couU  not  pitnnise  that  for  him- 
self^ and  thought  he  ought  not  Co  trust  himself 
with  the  opportunity,  for  that,  as  he  had  failed 
already,  he  was  loth  to  lead  himsdf  into  tempta- 
tion of  offending  again,  and  that  this  was  the  trae 
reason  of  his  resolving  to  go  back  to  Paris ;  not 
that  he  could  willingly  leave  me,  and  would  be 
very  for  froqi  waiting  my  invitation ;  but  if  he 
could  not  stay  upon  terms  that  became  him.  either 
as  a  honest  man  or  a  christian,  what  eould  he  do  ? 
And  he  hoped,  he  said,  I  could  not  blame  him, 
that  he  was  unwUling  anythmg  that  was  to  call 
him  fother  should  upbraid  him  with  leaving  him 
in  the  world  to  be  called  bastard ;  addin^r,  that 
he  was  astonished  to  think  bow  I  could  satisfy  my« 
self  to  be  so  cruel  to  an  innocent  infant  not  vet 
bom ;  professed  he  could  never  bear  the  thoughts 
of  it,  much  less  bear  to  see  it,  and  hoped  I  would 
not  take  it  ill  that  he  could  not  stay  to  see  me  deli^ 
vered,  for  that  very  reason. 

1  saw  he  spoke  this  with  a  disturbed  mind,  and 
that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  restrained 
his  passion,  so  I  declined  any  further  discourse 
upon  it ;  only  said  1  hoped  he  would  consider  of 
it  **  O  madam,'*  says  he,  '*  do  not  bid  me  con- 
sider, 'tis  for  you  to  consider :  '*  and  with  that  he 
went  out  of  the  room,  in  a  strange  kind  of  conAh 
sion,  as  was  easy  to  be  seen  in  his  countenance. 

If  I  had  not  been  one  of  the  foolisbest  as  well 
as  wickedest  creatures  upon  earth,  I  could  never 
have  aeted  thus.  I  had  one  of  the  honestesC, 
cmnpletest  gentleman  upon  earth,  at  my  hand. 
He  had  in  one  sense*  saved  my  life,  but  had  saved 
that  life  firom  ruin  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
He  loved  me  even  to  dlstraetlon,  and  had  ceme 
from  Pvis  to  Rotterdam  on  purpose  to  seek  me. 
He  had  efiered  me  marriage,  even  after  f  wa» 
with  cbUd  by  him,  and  had  offered  te  quit  sdl  his 
pretensions  to  my  estate,  and  give  It  up  to  nnr 
own  management,,  having  aplentiftil  estate  el  bis 
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tfWtL  Hera  I  might  have  settled  myself  out  of 
the  raach  even  of  disaster  itself;  his  estate  and 
mine  would  have  purchased  even  then  above  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  I  might  have  lived 
jike  a  queen,  nay,  fiiir  more  happy  than  a  queen ; 
and,  which  was  above  all.  I  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  quitted  a  life  of  crime  and  de- 
bauchery* which  I  had  been  given  up  to  for 
sevoal  years,  and  to  have  sat  down  quiet  in 
plenty  and  honour,  and  to  have  set  myself  apart 
to  the  great  work,  which  I  have  tAnce  seen  so 
much  necessity  and  occasion  for,  I  mean  that  of 
repentance. 

But  my  measure  of  wickedness  was  not  yet 
ftill.  1  continued  obstinate  against  matrimony, 
and  yet  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  his 
going  away  neither.  As  to  the  child,  I  was  not 
very  anxious  about  it  I  told  him  I  would  pro- 
mise him  that  it  should  never  come  to  him  to 
upbraid  him  with  its .  being  illegitimate ;  that  if 
it  was  a  boy,  I  would  bremi  it  up  like  the  son  of 
a  gentleman,  and  use  it  well  for  his  sake :  and 
after  a  httle  mora  such  talk  as  this,  and  seeing 
him  resolved  to  go,  I  retired,  but  could  not  help 
letting  him  see  the  tears  run  down  my  cheeks, 
he  came  to  me  and  kissed  me,  intreated  me,  con- 
jured me  by  the  kindnees  he  had  shewn  me  in 
mv  distress,  by  the  justice  he  had  done  me  in  my 
bills  and  money  alfiJrs,  by  the  remet  which  made 
him  refuse  a  thousand  i^tolet  from  me  for  his 
expenses  with  that  traitor  the  Jew,  bv  the  pledge 
of  our  misfortunes,  so  he  called  It,  which  I  carried 
with  me,  and  by  all  the  siooerest  affection  could 
propose  to  do,  that  I  would  not  drive  him  away. 

But  it  would  not :  I  was  stupid  and  senseless, 
deaf  to  all  his  importunities,  and  continued  so  to 
the  last.  So  we  parted,  only  desirfaig  me  to  pro- 
mise that  I  would  write  him  word  wlien  I  was 
delivered,  and  how  he  might  give  me  an  answer ; 
and  this  I  engaged  I  woukl  do.  And  upon  his 
desiring  to  be  informed  which  way  I  intended  to 
\  dispose  of  myself,  1  told  him  I  resolved  to  go 
directly  to  England,  and  to  London,  where  I 
proposed  to  He  in ;  but  since  he  resolved  to  leave 
me,  I  told  him  I  supposed  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
seauence  to  him  what  became  of  me. 

He  lay  in  his  lodgings  that  night,  bat  went 
away  early  in  the  monSng,  leaviug  me  a  letter, 
in  which  he  repeated  all  he  had  said,  recom- 
mended the  care  of  the  child,  and  desired  of  me 
that  as  he  had  remitted  to  me  the  offer  of  a 
thousand  pistoles,  which  I  would  have  given  him 
for  the  recompense  of  his  charges  and  trouble 
wii^h  the  Jew,  and  had  given  it  me  hack ;  so 
he  desired  I  would  allow  him  to  oblige  me  to 
set  apart  that  thousand  pMolea  with  its  unprove- 
ment  for  the  child,  and  for  Its  education,  earnestly 
pressfaig  me  to  secura  that  little  portion  for  the 
abandoned  orphan,  when  I  should  tUnk  fit,  as  he 
was  sure  I  would,  to  throw  away  tiie  rest  upon 
something  as  worthless  as  my  rinoera  friend  at 
Paris.  He  concluded  with  moving  me  to  refleol, 
with  the  same  regret  as  he  did,  on  our  follfes  we 
had  committed  together;  asked  me  forgiveness 
for  being  the  aggressor  in  the  Act,  and  forgave 
me  everything,  he  said,  but  the  cruelty  of  refosing 
him,  which  he  owned  he  covld  not  forgive  me 
so  beartOy  as  he  should  do,  because  he  was 
satisfied  It  was  an  injury  to  myseb^  would  be 
an  introdnctloD  to  my  ndn,  and  that  I  wonld 


seriously  repent  of  it  He  foretold  some  btal 
things,  which,  he  said,  he  was  well  assured  I 
should  fiill  into,  and  that  at  last  I  should  be 
ruined  by  a  bad  husband ;  bid  me  be  the  more 
wary,  that  I  might  render  him  a  &lse  prophet ; 
but  to  remember,  that  if  ever  I  came  Into  dis- 
tress, I  had  a  last  friend  at  Paris,  who  would 
not  upbraia  me  with  the  unkind  things  past,  but 
would  be  always  ready  to  return  me  good  for 
evil. 

This  letter  stunned  me.  I  could  not  think  it 
possible  for  any  one  that  had  not  dealt  with 
the  devfl  to  write  such  a  letter,  for  he  spoke 
of  some  particular  things  which  afterwards  were 
to  befol  me,  with  such  an  assurance  that  it 
fHghted  me  beforehand ;  and  when  those  things 
did  come  to  pass,  I  was  persuaded  he  had  some 
more  than  human  knowledge.  In  a  word,  bis 
advices  to  me  to  repent  were  very  affectionate, 
his  warnings  of  evil  to  happen  to  me  were  very 
kind,  and  his  promises  of  assistance,  if  I  wanted 
him,  were  so  generous,  that  I  have  seldom  seen 
the  like ;  and  though  I  did  not  at  first  set  much 
by  that  part,  because  I  looked  upon  them  as 
what  might  not  happen,  and  as  what  was  impro- 
bid>le  to  happen  at  that  time,  yet  all  the  rest  of 
his  letter  was  so  moving  that  it  left  me  very  me- 
lancholy, and  I  cried  four-and-twenty  hours  after 
almost  without  ceasing  about  it ;  and  yet  even 
all  this  while,  whatever  it  was  that  bewitched 
me,  I  had  pot  one  serious  wish  that  I  had  taken 
him.  1  wished  heartily,  indeed,  that  1  could 
have  kept  him  with  me,  but  I  had  a  mortal 
aversion  to  marryinc  him,  or,  indeed,  anybody 
else,  but  formed  a  thousand  wild  notions  m  my 
head  that  1  was  vet  gay  enough,  and  young  and 
handsome  enougn  to  please  a  man  of  quality, 
and  that  I  would  trv  my  fortune  at  LtNidoD, 
come  of  It  what  would. 

Thus  blinded  by  my  own  vanity,  I  threw  away 
the  only  opportunity  I  then  had  to  have  effecta- 
aJly  settled  my  fortunes,  and  secured  them  for 
this  world :  and  I  am  a  memorial  to  all  thai 
shall  read  my  story,  a  standing  monument  of 
the  madness  and  distraction  which  prid^  and 
infotuations  from  hell  run  us  into,  how  ill  our 
pasrions  guide  us,  and  how  dangerously  we  act 
when  we  follow  the  dictates  of  an  ambitious 
ndnd. 

I  was  rich,  beautiftil,  and  agreeable,  and  not 
et  old.     I  had  known  something  of  the  inflneoce 

had  had  upon  the  fancies  of  men,  even  of  the 
highest  rank.      I  never  forgot  that  the  Prince  de 

had  said  with  an  ecstacy  that  I  was  the 

finest  woman  in  France.  I  knew  I  could  make 
a  figure  at  London,  and  how  weD  I  could  grace 
that  figure.  I  vras  not  at  a  loss  how  to  bc£ave, 
and  having  already  been  adored  by  princes,  I 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  of  being  mistress  to 
the  king  himself.  But  I  go  back  to  my  imme- 
diate circumstances  at  that  time. 

.  got  over  the  absence  of  mv  honest  merchant 
but  slowly  at  first :  it  was  with  infinite  regret 
that  I  let  him  go  at  all ;  and  when  I  read  the 
letter  he  left  I  was  quite  confounded :  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  call,  and  irrecoverable,  I  would 
have  given  half  I  had  in  the  world  for  him  baofc 
again,  mv  notions  of  things  changed  in  an  instant, 
and  I  called  myself  a  thousand  fools  for  cstftiBg 
myself  upon  a  life  of  scandal  and  haxard  j 
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after  tlie  ihipwreck  of  virtue,  honour,  and  prin- 
ciple, and  sailiDff  at  the  utmost  risk  In  the 
stormy  seas  of  crane,  and  abominable  loity,  I 
had  a  safe  harbour  presented,  and  no  heart  to 
cast  anchor  in  it. 

His  predicti<ins  terrified  me,  his  promises  of 
kindness  if  I  came  to  distress  melted  me  into 
tears,  but  frightened  me  with  the  apprehensions 
of  ever  coming  into  such  distress,  and  filled  my 
bead  with  a  thousand  anxieties  and  thoughts  how 
it  should  be  possible  for  me,  who  had  now  such  a 
fortune,  to  sink  again  into  misery. 

Then  the  dreadful  scene  of  my  life,  when  I  was 
left  with  mv  five  children,  &c.  as  I  have  related, 
represented  itself  again  to  me,  and  I  sat  consi- 
dering what  measures  I  might  take  to  brinsr  my- 
self to  such  a  state  of  desolation  again,  and  how 
I  should  act  to  avoid  it. 

But  these  things  wore  off  graaualiy.  As  to  my 
friend,  the  merchant,  he  was  gone,  and  gone  irre- 
coverably, for  I  durst  not  follow  him  to  P&ris  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  above.  Again,  I  was 
afraid  to  write  to  him  to  return  lest  he  should 
have  refused,  as  I  verily  believed  he  would ;  so  I 
sat  and  cried  intolerably  for  some  days,  nay,  I 
may  sav,  for  some  weeks ;  but  I  say,  it  wore  off 
gradually,  and  as  I  had  a  pretty  deal  of  business 
for  managing  my  effects,  the  hurry  of  that  parti- 
cular part  served  to  divert  my  thoughts,  and  in 
part  to  wear  out  the  impressions  which  bad  been 
made  upon  my  mind. 

I  had  sold  my  jewels,  all  but  the  fine  diamond 
ring,  which  my  gentleman,  the  Jeweller,  used  to 
wear,  and  this,  at  proper  times,  I  wore  myself; 
as  also  the  diamond  necklace  which  the  prince 
had  given  me,  and  a  pahr  of  extraordinary  ear- 
rings worth  000  pistoles;  the  other,  which  was  a 
fine  casket,  he  left  with  me  at  his  going  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  a  small  case  with  some  rubies  and 
emeralds,  &c.  I  say  I  sold  them  at  the  Hague 
for  7,600  pistoles.  I  had  received  all  the  bills 
which  the  merchant  had  helped  me  to  at  Paris, 
and  with  the  money  I  brought  with  me,  they 
made  up  181,900  pistoles  more ;  so  that  I  had  in 
ready  money,  and  in  account  in  the  bank  of  Am- 
steroam,  above  one  and  twenty  thousand  pistoles, 
besides  jewels ;  and  how  to  get  this  treasure  to 
England  was  my  next  care. 

The  business  I  had  had  now  with  a  great  many 
people  for  receiving  such  large  sums,  and  sellUig 
jewels  of  such  considerable  value,  gave  me  oppor- 
tunity to  know  and  converse  with  several  of  the 
best  merchants  of  the  place;  so  that  I  wanted  no 
direction  now  how  to  get  my  money  remitted  to 
England.  Applying  Uierefore  to  several  mer- 
chants, that  I  miffht  neither  risk  it  all  on  the 
credit  of  one  merchant,  nor  suffer  any  single  man 
to  know  the  quantity  of  money  I  had ;  I  say,  ap- 
plying myself  to  several  merchants  I  got  bills  of 
exchange  payable  at  London  for  all  my  money. 
The  first  bills  I  took  with  me,  the  second  bills  I 
left  in  trust  (in  case  of  any  disaster  at  sea)  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  merchant,  him  to  whom  I  was 
recommended  by  my  friend  from  Pari^ 

Having  thus  spent  nine  months  in  Holland,  re- 
fosed  the  best  oflbr  ever  woman  in  mv  drcunu 
stances  had,  parted  unkhidly,  and  indeed  bar- 
barously with  the  best  iViend  and  honestest  man 
hi  the  worid,  got  all  my  money  in  my  pocket, 
and  a  bastard  in  mybelly,  I  took  shipping  at  the 


Briel  in  the  packet-boat,  and  arrived  safe  at  Har« 
wicb,  vriiere  my  woman.  Amy,  was  come,  by  my 
direction,  to  meet  me. 

I  would  willingly  have  given  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  my  monev  to  have  been  rid  of  the  bur- 
then I  had  m  my  belly,  as  above ;  but  it  could 
not  be,  so  I  was  obliged  to  bc«r  with  t^at  part, 
and  get  rid  of  it  by  the  ordinary  method  of  pa- 
tience, and  a  hard  travail. 

I  was  above  the  contemptible  usage  that  wo- 
men in  my  circumstances  oftentimes  meet  with. 
I  had  considered  all  that  folly ;  and  having  sent 
Amy  beforehand,  and  remitted  her  money  to  do 
it,  sne  had  taken  me  a  very  handsome  house  in 
—  street,  near  Charing  cross ;  had  hired  me 
two  maids  and  a  footman,  whom  she  had  put  in 
a  90od  livery ;  and  having  hired  a  glass  coach 
and  four  horses,  she  came  with  them  and  the 
man  servant  to  Harwich  to  meet  me,  and  had 
been  there  near  a  week  before  I  came ;  so  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  go  away  to  London  to  my  own 
house,  where  I  arrived  in  very  mod  health,  and 
where  I  passed  for  a  Frrach  lady,  by  the  title 

of . 

My  first  business  was  to  get  all  my  UOa'ac- 
cepted ;  which,  to  cut  the  story  short,  were  all 
both  accepted  and  currently  paid ;  and  I  then 
resolved  to  take  me  a  oonntry  lodsing  somewhere 
near  the  town,  to  be  incognito,  tiU  I  was  brought 
to  bed ;  which,  appearing  In  such  a  figure,  and 
baring  such  an  equipage,  I  easily  managed  with- 
out anybody's  offering  the  usual  Insults  of  parish 
inqnirilea.  I  did  not  appear  hi  my  new  bouse  for 
some  time,  and  afterwards  I  thought  fit,  for  par- 
ticular reasons  to  quit  that  house,  and  not  come 
to  it  an,  but  take  handsome  krge  apartments  In 
the  Pall  Mall,  In  a  hoose^  out  of  which  was  a  pri- 
vate door  Into  the  king's  garden,  by  permission 
of  the  chief  gardener,  mo  had  fived  In  the 
house. 

I  had  now  all  my  effects  secured;  but  my 
money  being  my  great  concern  at  that  time,  I 
found  it  a  cfificulty  how  to  dispose  of  It  so  as  to 
bring  me  in  an  annual  Interest.  However,  In 
some  time  I  got  a  substantial  safe  mortgage  for 
14|000(.  by  the  assistance  of  the  fomous  Sir  Ro- 
bert Clayton,  for  which  I  had  an  estate  of  1,8002^ 
a-year  bound  to  me ;  and  had  7iK)L  per  annum 
hkterest  for  it 

This,  with  some  other  securities,  made  me  a 
very  handsome  estate  <tf  above  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  enouc^  one  would  think,  to  keep  any 
woman  in  England  from  being  a  whore. 

I  lay  in  at  ,  about  four  miles  from 

London,  and  brought  a  fine  boy  Into  the  world, 
and  according  to  my  {promise,  sent  an  account  of 
it  to  my  firiend  at  Paris,  the  fother  of  it ;  and  ia 
the  letter  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  for  liis 
going  away,  and  did  as  good  as  intimate  that  If 
he  would  come  once  more  to  see  me  I  should  use 
hfan  better  than  I  had  done.  He  gave  me  a  very 
kind  and  obliging  answer,  but  toML  not  the  least 
notice  of  what  I  had  said  of  his  coming  over,  so 
I  found  my  inter<«t  lost  there  for  ever.  He  gave 
me  joy  of  the  child,  and  hfaited  that  he  ho^  I 
would  make  good  what  he  had  begged  for  the 
poor  intot  as  I  had  promised,  and  I  sent  him 
word  that  I  would  fulfil  his  order  to  a  tittle ;  and 
such  a  fool,  and  so  weak  I  was  in  this  kst  letter, 
notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  of  his  not 
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tellng  notice  of  my  tnvltstioQ,  «t  to  tdL  hte  par- 
don umost  for  the  usage  I  gave  him  at  Rottar- 
dam,  and  stooped  so  low  as  to  expostulate  with 
hiin  for  not  taking  notice  of  my  inviting  him  to 
cQime  to  me  agam,  as  I  had  done ;  and  which 
was  still  more,  went  so  for  as  to  make  a  second 
sort  of  9p  offer  to  him,  telUag  him  almost  in  plain 
words  that  if  he  would  come  over  now  I  wonld 
have  him,  but  he  never  gavtf  me  the  least  reply 
to  it  at  all,  which  was  as  abso^ntely  a  denial  to 
me  as  he  was  ever  able  to  give ;  so  I  sat  down,  I 
cannot  say  contented,  bat  vexed  heartily  that  I 
had  made  the  offer  at  aU,  for  he  had,  as  I  may 
say,  his  full  revenge  of  me  in  seeming  to  an- 
swer, and  to  let  me  twiee  ask  thscC  of  him,  which 
he  with  so  mnchimportonity  begged  of  me  before. 

I  was  now  up  again,  and  soon  came  to  my  eity 
kxking  in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  here  I  b^gan  to 
make  a  figure  snitable  to  my  estate,  which  was 
very  great ;  and  I  shaH  give  yon  an  account  of 
my  equipage  in  a  few  words,  and  of  myself  too. 

I  paid  eOf,  a  year  rent  for  my  new  apartments^ 
for  I  took  them  by  the  year,  but  then  they  were 
handsome  lodgings  indeed,  and  very  richly  fhr- 
nlsbed.  I  kept  my  own  servants  to  dean  and 
look  after  them,  found  my  own  kitchenware  and 
firing.  My  equipage  was  handsome  but  not  very 
large ;  I  had  a  coach,  a  coachman,  a  footman, 
my  woman  Amy,  whom  I  now  dressed  like  a  gen- 
tlewoman,  and  made  her  my  companion,  and 
three  maids,  vnd  thus  I  lived  for  a  time.  I  dressed 
to  the  height  of  every  mode,  went  extremely  rich 
in  clothes,  and  as  for  jewels*  I  wanted  none.  I 
gave  a  very  good  livery,  laced  with  silver,  and  as 
rich  as  anybody  below  the  nobility  could  be  seen 
with ;  and  thus  I  appeared,  leaving  the  world  to 
guess  who  or  what  I  was,  wttbout  offerhig  to  put 
myself  forward. 

f  walked  sometimes  in  the  Mall  with  my  woman 
Amy,  but  t  kept  no  company,  and  made  no  ac- 
quaintances, only  made  as  gay  a  show  as  I  was 
able  to  do,  and  that  upon  au  occasions.  I  found, 
however,  the  world  was  not  altogether  so  un- 
concerned about  me  as  I  seemed  to  be  about 
them  ;  and  first  I  understood  that  the  neighbours 
began  to  be  mighty  inouisitive  about  me,  as  who 
f  was?  and  what  my  circumstances  were? 

Amy  was  the  only  the  person  that  could  an- 
swer their  curiosity,  or  give  any  account  of  me, 
and  she,  a  tattling  woman  and  a  true  gossip,  took 
care  to  do  that  with  all  the  art  that  she  was  mis- 
tress of.  She  let  them  know  that  I  was  the  widow 
of  a  person  of  quality  in  Prance,  that  I  was  very 
rich,  that  I  came  over  hither  to  took  after  an 
estate  that  fell  to  me  by  some  of  my  relations 
who  died  here,  that  I  was  worth  4O,00(Ml  ail  in 
my  own  hands,  and  the  like. 

This  was  all  wrong  in  Amy,  and  in  me  too, 
though  we  did  not  see  it  at  first,  for  this  recom- 
mended me  indeed  to  those  sort  of  gentlemen 
they  call  fortune-hunters,  and  who  always  be- 
sieged ladies,  as  they  call  it,  on  purpose  to  take 
them  prisoners,  as  I  called  it,  that  is  to  say, 
to  marry  the  women,  and  have  the  spending  of 
their  money.  B^t  if  I  was  wrong  in  refosing  the 
honourable  proposals  of  the  Dutch  merchant, 
who  ofl^ed  me  the  disposal  of  my  whole  estate^ 
and  had  as  much  of  hi^  own  to  maintain  me  with ; 
.1  WHS  right  now  tn  refoslng  those  offers  which 
^Bstme  generally  firom  genliemen  of  good  fiimiUes 


and  good  estates,  but  who  living  to  Uie  etfliiit  43 
them,  were  always  needy  and  necessitous,  and 
wanted  a  sum  of  money  to  make  themselvea 
easy,  as  they  call  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  pay  off  in- 
cumbrances, sisters*  portions,  and  the  l&e ;  and 
then  the  woman  is  prisoner  for  life,  and  may  five 
as  they  please  to  give  her  leave.  This  Hfe  I  had 
seen  into  dearly  enough,  and  therefore  I  was 
not  to  be  catched  that  way.  However,  as  I  said, 
the  reputation  of  my  money  brought  several  of 
those  sort  of  gentry  about  me,  and  they  found 
means,  by  one  stratagem  or  other,  to  get  access 
to  my  ladyship ;  but  m  short,  I  answered  them 
all  well  enough,  that  I  lived  single  and  was  happy; 
that  as  I  had  no  occasion  to  change  my  condition 
for  an  estate,  so  I  did  not  see,  that  by  the  best 
offbr  that  any  of  them  could  make  me,  I  oonfd 
mend  my  fortune;  that  I  might  be  honoured 
with  tities  indeed,  and  in  time  rank  on  public 
occasion  with  the  peeresses  (I  mention  that,  be- 
cause one  that  offered  at  me  was  the  ddest  son^ 
of  a  peer),  but  that  I  was  as  wdl  without  the 
title  as  long  as  I  had  the  estate,  and  while  I  had 
2,00(^1  a  year  of  my  own,  I  was  happier  than  I 
could  be  in  being  a  prisoner  of  state  to  a  noble- 
man, for  I  took  the  laifies  of  that  rank  to  be  little 
better. 

As  I  have  mentioned  Sir  Robert  dayton, 
with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become 
acquainted,  on  aiecount  <Jthe  mortgage  which  he 
helped  me  to,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice,  that 
I  had  much  advantage  in  my  ordinary  aflUrs  by 
his  advice,  and  therefore  I  called  it  my  good  for- 
tune ;  for  as  he  paid  me  so  considerable  an  annual 
income  as  TOOL  a  year,  so  I  am  to  acknowledge 
myself  much  a  debtor,  not  only  to  the  justice  of 
his  dealings  with  me,  but  to  the  prudence  and 
conduct  which  he  guided  me  to,  by  Ms  advfee, 
for  the  management  of  my  estate;  and  as  he 
found  I  was  not  inclined  to  many,  he  frequently 
took  occasion  to  hint  how  soon  I  might  raise  my 
fortune  to  a  prodigious  height,  if  i  wonld  but 
order  my  famuy  economy  so  for  within  my  re- 
venue as  to  lay  up  every  year  somettiing  to  add 
to  the  capital. 

I  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  stdd, 
and  agreed  to  the  advantages  of  it.  You  are  to 
take  it  as  you  go,  that  Sir  Robert  supposed  by 
my  own  discourse,  and  especially  bv  my  woman 
Amy,  that  I  had  2fiQ0L  a  year  mcome.  He 
Judged,  as  he  said,  by  my  way  of  living,  that  I 
could  not  spend  above'one  thousand ;  and  so,  he 
added,  I  might  prudently  lay  by  l,000lfl  every 
year  to  add  to  the  capital ;  and  bv  adding  every 
year  the  additional  interest  or  mcome  of  the 
money  to  the  capita),  he  proved  to  me,  that  in 
ten  years  I  shocdd  double  the  1,00021  per  annum 
that  I  laid  by;  and  he  drew  me  out  a  table,  as 
he  called  it,  of  the  increase  for  me  to  judge  by ; 
and  by  which,  he  said,  if  the  gentiemen  of  Enff- 
land  would  but  act  so,  every  family  of  them  would 
increase  thdr  fortunes  to  a  great  degree,  just  as 
merchants  do  by  trade;  "whereas  now,"  says 
Sir  Robert,  '*  by  the  humour  of  living  up  to  the 
extent  of  their  fortunes,  and  rather  beyond,  the 
gentiemen,"  says  he,  "  ay,  and  the  nobility  too, 
are  almost  all  of  them  borrowers,  and  all  in  ne- 
cessitous circumstances." 

As  Sir  Robert  firequentiy  visited  me,  and  was 
(if  may  say  so  fi^m  his  own  mouth)  very  wall 
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Isawd  with  my  way  of  convening  with  faiin,  for 
be  knew  nothing,  nor  fo  much  as  gnessed  at  what 
I  had  been ;  I  say,  as  he  came  often  to  see  me, 
io  he  always  entertained  me  with  this  scheme  of 
flmgalHy;  and  one  time  he  brought  another 
paper,  wlierein  he  showed  me  mneh  to  the  same 
purpose  as  the  former,  to  what  degree  I  should 
bicreaae  my  estate  if  1  would  come  into  this  me- 
thod of  contracting  my  expenses  t  and  by  this 
Mdieme  of  liis,  it  appeared,  that  laying  up  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  every  year  addiog 
the  interest  to  it,  I  should  in  twelve  years'  time 
have  in  bank  one  andtwentv  thousand  and  fifty- 
eight  pounds,  after  which  I  might  lay  np  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

I  objected  that  I  was  a  young  woman,  that  I 
had  been  used  to  live  plentifully,  and  with  a  good 
appearance,  and  that  I  knew  not  how  to  be  a 
miser 

He  told  me  thai  if  I  thought  i  hod  enough  it 
was  well,  but  if  I  desired  to  have  more,  this  was 
the  way ;  that  in  another  twelve  years  I  should 
be  too  rich,  so  that  I  should  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it 

"  Ay,  sir,*'  says  I,  ^you  are  contriving  how  to 
make  me  a  rich  old  woman,  but  that  won*t  an- 
swer my  end,  I  had  rather  have  20,000/1  now 
than  00,000/.  when  I  am  fifty  years  old.*' 

"Then,  madam,"  says  he,  **I  suppose  your 
honour  has  no  children  ?** 

*'None,  Sir  Robert,"  said  I,  <'but  what  are 
provided  fbr  ;*'  so  I  left  him  in  the  dark  as  much 
as  I  found  him.  However,  I  considered  his 
scheme  very  well,  though  I  said  no  more  to  hhn 
aft  that  time,  and  I  resolved,  though  I  would 
make  a  very  good  figure,  I  say,  I  resolved  to  abate 
a  little  of  my  expense,  and  draw  in,  live  closer ;  and 
save  something,  if  not  so  much  as  h6  proposed 
to  me.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  that  Sir 
Robert  made  this  proposal  to  me,  and  when  the 
year  was  up,  I  went  to  his  house  in  the  dtv,  and 
there  I  told  him  I  came  to  thank  hhn  for  his 
^cfaeme  of  frugalitv ;  that  I  had  been  studying 
much  upon  it,  and  though  I  had  not  been  able 
to  mortfiy  myself  so  much  as  to  lay  up  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a^year,  yet,  as  I  had  not  come  to  him 
tor  my  interest  half-yearly  as  was  usual,  I  was 
now  come  to  let  him  to  know  that  I  had  resolved 
to  lay  up  that  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
never  use  a  penny  of  it,  desiring  hhn  to  help  me 
to  put  it  out  to  aidvantage. 

Sir  Robert,  a  man  thorougtily  versed  in  arts  of 
improving  money,  but  thoroughly  honest,  said  to 
me,  ''  Idadam,  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  the 
method  that  I  proposed  to  you ;  but  you  have 
begun  wrong,  you  should  have  com4  for  your 
Intefest  at  the  half  year,  and  then  you  had  had 
the  money  to  put  out ;  now  you  have  lost  half  a 
vear's  interest  of  S59L  which  is  9X."  for  I  had 
but  6  per  cent,  on  the  mortgage. 

"  Well,  well,  sir,"  says  C  **  can  yon  put  this 
out  for  me  now?** 

**  Let  ft  lie,  madam,"  says  he,  <'  till  the  next 
tear,  and  then  111  put  out  your  I,400<.  together, 
«ad  to  the  raeanthne  Fll  pay  vou  interest  for  the 
7D0<."  So  he  gave  me  bis  bill  R>r  ih€  money  which 
bti  told  me  should  be  no  less  than  6/.  per  cent. 
Sir  Robert  Clayton's  Mil  was  what  nobody  would 
t^ftise,  so  I  thanked  him  and  let  it  lie ;  and  next 
■fHr  1  <fid  the  same,  and  the  third  year  GSr  Ro- 


bert got  me  a  good  mortgage  for  2,200/.  at  6/. 
per  cent  interest ;  so  I  had  \d2L  a  year  added 
to  my  income,  which  was  a  very  satisfying  ar- 
tide. 

But  I  return  to  my  history.  As  I  have  said, 
I  found  that  my  measures  were  all  wrong ;  the 
posture  I  set  up  in  exposed  me  to  iunumerable 
visiters  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  above.  I 
was  eried  np  for  a  vast  fortune,  and  one  that  Sir 
Robert  Clayton  managed  for;  and  Sir  Robert 
Clayton  was  courted  for  me,  as  much  as  I  was 
for  mysel£  But  I  had  given  Sir  Robert  his  cue ; 
I  had  told  faim  my  opinion  of  matrimony,  in  just 
the  same  terms  as  I  had  done  my  mercnant,  and 
he  oame  into  it  presently ;  he  owned  that  my  ob- 
servation was  just,  and  that  if  I  valued  my  liberty, 
as  I  knew  my  fortune,  and  that  it  was  in  my  own 
hands^  I  wis  to  blame  If  I  «ave  it  away  to  any 


But  Sir  Rooert  knew  nothing  of  my  design ; 
that  I  aimed  at  being  a  kept  mistress,  and  to  have 
a  handsome  maintenance ;  and  that  1  was  still 
/or  getting  money^  and  laying  it  up  too,  as  much 
as  he  could  desire  me,  only  by  a  worse  way. 

However,  Sir  Robert  came  to  me  seriously  one 
day,  and  told  me  he  had  an  offer  of  matrimony 
to  make  to  me  that  was  beyond  all  that  he  had 
heard  had  offered  themselves,  and  this  was  a 
merchant.  Sir  Robert  and  I  agreed  exactly  in 
our  notions  of  a  merchant.  Sir  Robert  said,  and 
I  found  it  to  be  true,  that  a  true-bred  merchant 
is  the  bestl^entieman  in  the  nation;  that  in 
knowledge,  In  manners,  in  judgment  of  things, 
the  merchant  ont-did  many  of  the  nobility ;  that 
having  once  mastered  the  world,  and  being  above 
the  demand  of  business,  though  no  real  estate, 
they  were  then  superior  to  most  gentlemen,  even 
in  estate ;  that  a  merchant  in  flush  business,  and 
a  capital  stock.  Is  able  to  spend  more  money  than 
a  gentleman  of  5fiOOL  a^year  estate ;  that  while 
a  merchant  spent,  he  only  spent  what  he  got, 
and  not  that ;  and  that  he  laid  up  great  sums 
efery  year. 

That  an  estate  is  a  pond }  but  that  a  trade  is 
a  spring ;  that  if  the  first  is  once  mortgaged,  it 
sddom  gets  clear,  but  embarrassed  the  person 
for  ever ;  but  the  merchant  had  his  estate  conti- 
nually flowlii|,  and  upon  this  he  named  me  mer- 
chants who  lived  In  more  real  splendour,  and 
spent  more  money  than  most  of  the  noblemen  in 
England  oouki  smgly  expfvid,  and  that  they  still 
grew  immensely  rich. 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  even  the  tradesmen 
in  London,  speaking  of  the  better  sorts  of  trades, 
could  spend  more  money  in  their  families,  and 
give  better  fortunes  to  their  ohildren,  than,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  gentry  of  England  firom  IfiOOl 
a^year  downward  could  do,  and  vet  grow  rich 
too. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  to  recommend  to  me 
rather  the  bestowing  my  fortune  upon  some  emi- 
nent merchant,  who  lived  already  in  the' first 
figure  of  a  merchant,  and  who,  not  being  in  want 
or  scarcity  of  money,  but  having  a  flourishing 
business  and  a  flowing  cash,  would  at  the  first 
word  settle  all  my  fortune  on  myself  and  children, 
and  maintain  me  like  a  queen. 

This  was  certainly  right ;  and  had  I  taken  his 
advice  I  had  reaDy  been  happy ;  but  my  heart 
bent  upon  an  independency  of  fortune,  and  I 
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told  him  I  knew  no  state  of  matrimony  but  wtiat 
was,  at  best,  a  state  of  inferiority,  if  not  of  bond- 
age ;  that  I  had  no  notion  of  it ;  that  I  lived  a 
life  of  absolute  liberty  now,  was  free  as  I  was 
bom,  and,  having  a  plentiful  fortune,  I  did  not 
understand  what  coherence  the  words  honour 
and  obey  had  with  the  liberty  of  a  free  woman ; 
that  I  knew  no  reason  the  men  had  to  engross 
the  whole  liberty  of  the  race,  and  make  the  wo- 
men,  notwithstanding  any  dtB|Mrity  of  fortune,  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  marriage,  of  their  own 
making ;  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  a  wo- 
man,  but  I  was  resolved  it  should  not  be  made 
worse  by  the  sex ;  and,  seeing  liberty  seemed  to 
be  the  men*s  property,  I  would  be  a  man  woman, 
for,  as  1  was  bom  free,  I  would  die  so. 

Sir  Robert  smiled,  and  told  me  I  talked  a  kind 
of  Amazonian  lanffuage  ;  that  he  found  fbw  wo- 
men of  my  Tokki,  or  that,  if  they  were,  they 
wanted  resolution  to  go  on  with  it;  that  not- 
withstanding  all  my  notions,  which  he  conld  not 
but  say  had  once  some  weight  in  them,  yet  he 
understood  I  had  broke  in  upon  them,  and  had 
been  married.  I  answered  I  had  so ;  but  he  did 
not  hear  me  say  that  I  had  any  encouragement 
from  what  was  past  to  make  a  second  venture ; 
that  I  was  got  well  eut  of  the  toil,  and  if  I  came 
in  again  I  should  have  nobodv  to  blame  but  mv- 
self. 

Sir  Robert  laughed  heartily  at  me,  but  gave 
over  offering  any  more  arguments,  only  telling 
me  he  had  pointed  me  out  for  sooiftK  the  best 
merchants  in  London,  but  since  I  forbade  him  he 
would  nve  me  no  disturbance  of  that  kind ;  he 
applauded  my  way  of  managing  my  money,  and 
told  me  I  should  soon  be  monstrous  rich ;  but  he 
neither  knew  nor  mistrusted  that,  with  all  this 
wealth,  I  was  yet  a  whore,  and  was  not  averse  to 
adding  to  my  estate  at  the  liirther  eipense  of  my 
virtue.    . 

But  to  go  on  with  my  story  as  to  my  way  of 
Hving.  I  found,  as  above,  that  my  Uring  as  I 
did  would  not  answer ;  that  It  only  brought  the 
fortune-hunters  and  bites  about  me,  as  I  have 
said  before,  to  make  a  prey  of  me  and  my  money ; 
and  in  short,  I  was  harassed  with  lovers,  beaux, 
and  fops  of  quality  in  abundance,  but  it  would 
not  do.  I  aimed  at  other  things,  and  was  pos- 
sessed with  so  vain  an  opinion  of  my  own  beauty, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  king  hunself  was  in 
my  eye;  and  this  vanity  was  raised  by  some 
words  let  fiill  bv  a  person  1  conversed  with,  who 
was,  perhaps,  likely  enough  to  have  bron^^t  such 
atUikgto  pass,  had  it  been  sooner:   but  that 

fame  began  to  be  pretty  well  over  at  court, 
lowever,  the  having  mentioned  such  a  thing,  it 
seems  a  littie  too  publicly,  it  brought  abundance 
of  people  about  me,  upon  a  wicked  account  too. 
And  now  I  began  to  act  in  a  new  sphere.  The 
court  was  exceedbog  gay  and  fine,  though  ftiller 
of  men  than  of  women,  the  queen  not  affecting 
to  be  verv  much  in  public  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  uander  upon  the  courtiers  to  say,  they 
were  as  wicked  as  anybody  in  reason  could  de- 
sire them.  The  king  had  several  mistresses,  who 
were  prodigious  fine,  and  there  was  a  glorious 
show  on  that  side  indeed.  If  the  sovereign  gave 
himself  aloose,  it  could  not  be  expected  the  rest 
of  the  court  should  be  all  saints ;  so  far  was  it 
from  that,  tlwugh  I  would  not  make  it  worse 


than  it  was,  that  a  woman  that  had  anything 
agreeable  in  her  appearance  could  never  want 
f<3lower8. 

I  soon  found  myself  thronged  with  admirers, 
and  I  received  visits  from  some  persons  of  very 
great  figure,  who  always  introduced  themselves 
by  the  help  of  an  old  lady  or  two,  who  were  now 
become  my  intimates ;  and  one  of  them,  I  under- 
stood afterwards,  was  set  to  work  on  purpose  to 
get  into  my  favour,  in  order  to  introduce  what 
followed. 

The  conversation  we  had  was  generally  courtly, 
but  civil :  at  length  some  gentlemen  proposed  to 
play,  and  made  what  they  called  a  party.  This, 
it  seems,  was  a  contrivance  of  one  of  my  fensale 
hangers-on,  for,  as  I  said,  I  had  two  of  them, 
who  thought  this  was  the  way  to  introduce  peo. 
pie  as  often  as  she  pleased ;  and  so  indeed  it  waa. 
They  played  high  and  stayed  late,  but  begged 
my  pardon,  only  asked  leave  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  next  night.  I  was  as  gay  and  as 
well  pleased  as  any  of  them,  and  one  night  .told 

one  of  the  gentleman,  my  Lord ,  that  seeing 

they  were  doing  me  the  honour  of  diverting 
themselves  at  my  apartment,  -and  desired  to  be 
there  sometimes,  I  did  not  keep  a  gaming  table* 
but  I  would  give  them  a  little  ball  the  next  day, 
if  they  pleaMd,  which  they  accepted  very  wlU 
Imgly. 

Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  the  gentlemen 
began  to  come,  ^rhere  I  let  them  see  that  I  un- 
derstood very  well  what  such  things  meant.  I 
hod  a  lai^  dini  ^g  room  in  my  aparments,  with 
five  other  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  all  which  I 
made  drawing-rooms  for  the  occasion,  having  aO 
the  beds  taken  down  for  the  day.  In  three  of 
these  I  had  tables  placed  covered  with  wine  and 
sweetmeats,  the  fourth  had  a  green  table  for 
play,  and  the  fifth  was  my  own  room,  where  I 
sat,  and  where  I  received  all  the  company  thai 
came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  me.  I  waa 
dressed,  you  may  be  sure,  to  all  the  advantage 
possible,  and  had  all  the  jewels  on  that  I  was 

mistress  df.     My  Lord ,  to  whom  I  made 

the  invitation,  sent  me  a  set  of  fine  music  fhvns 
the  playhouse,  and  the  ladies  danced,  and  we 
began  to  be  very  merry,  when,  about  elven  o'doek, 
I  had  notice  given  me  that  there  were  some  geiu 
tiemen  coming  in  masquerade.  I  seemed  aUttle 
surprised,  and  began  to  apprehend  some  disturb- 
ance, when,  my  Lord perceiving  it,  spoke 

to  me  to  be  easy,  for  that  there  was  a  party  of 
the  guards  at  the  door,  which  should  he  ready  to 
prevent  any  rudeness ;  and  another  gentleman 
gave  me  a  hint,  as  if  the  king  was  among  the 
masks.  I  coloured  as  red  as  blood  itself  could 
make*a  face  look,  and  expressed  a  great  suipriae; 
however,  there  was  no  going  back,  so  I  kept  my 
station  in  my  drawing-room,  but  with  the  Ibldiag 
doors  wide  open. 

A  while  after,  the  masks  came  in,  and  b^psn 
with  a  dance  a  la  comiquey  performing  wonderfttUy 
indeed.  While  they  were  dancing  I  withdrew, 
and  left  a  lady  to  answer  for  me  that  I  would  re- 
turn immediately.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  I 
returned,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  Turkish  prin- 
cess ;  the  habit  I  got  at  Leghorn,  when  my 
foreign  prince  brought  me  a  Turkish  slave,  as  I 
have  said.  The  Maltese  man  of  war  had,  ift 
seems,  taken  a  Turkish  vessel  going  from  Goi^ 
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staotinople  to  Alexandria,  in  wUich  were  aome 
ladies  bound  for  Grand  Cairo  in  Efiypt;  and  as! 
the  ladies  were  made  slaves,  so  their  fine  dothes 
were  thus  exposed ;  and  with  this  Turiiish  slave  I 
bought  the  rich  clothes  too.  The  dress  was  extra- 
ordinary fine  indeed :  I  had  bought  it  as  a  curi- 
osity, having  never  seen  the  like.  The  robe  was 
a  fine  Persian  or  Indian  damask,  the  ground 
white,  and  the  flowers  blue  and  gold,  and  the 
train  held  five  yards.  The  dress  under  it  was  a 
vest  of  the  same,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  set 
with  some  pearl  in  the  work,  and  some  Turquois 
stones.  To  the  vest  was  a  girdle  flve  or  six 
inches  wide,  after  the  Turkish  mode;  and  on 
both  ends  where  it  joined,  or  hooked,  was  set 
with  diamonds,  four  e^t  hiches  either  way,  only 
they  were  not  true  diamonds,  but  nobody  knew 
that  but  myself. 

The  turban  or  head-dress  had  a  pinnaele  on 
the  top,  but  not  above  five  inches,  with  a  piece 
of  loose  sarsenet  hanging  firom  it ;  and  on  the 
front,  just  over  the  forehead,  was  a  good  jewel, 
which  I  had  added  to  it. 

This  habit,  as  above,  cost  me  about  sixty  pis- 
toles In  Italy,  but  cost  much  more  in  the  country 
from  whence  it  came:  and  little  did  I  think, 
when  I  bouffht  it,  that  I  should  put  it  to  such 
a  use  as  this,  though  I  had  dressed  mysdf  in 
it  many  times  by  the  help  of  my  little  Turk, 
and  afterwards  between  Amy  and  I,  oi^y  to  see 
how  I  looked  hi  it  I  had  sent  her  up  before 
to  get  it  ready,  and  when  I  came  up,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  slip  it  on,  and  was  down 
in  my  drawing-room  in  a  little  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  When  I  came  Uiere,  the  room 
was  ftxll  of  company,  but  I  ordered  the  folding 
d€K>n  to  be  shut  for  a  mhiute  or  two,  till  I  had 
received  the  compliments  of  the  ladies  that  were 
in  the  room,  and  had  given  them  a  full  view  of 
my  dress. 

Bot  my  Lord ,  who  happened  to  be  in 

the  room,  slipped  out  at  another  dfoor,  and  brought 
back  with  him  one  of  the  masks,  a  tall  welU 
shaped  person,  but  who  had  no  name,  being  all 
masked,  nor  would  it  have  been  allowed  to  ask 
any  person's  name  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
person  spoke  hi  French  to  me,  that  it  was  the 
finest  dress  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  asked  me  if  he 
^ould  have  the  honour  to  dance  with  me  ?  1 
bowed,  as  giving  my  consent,  but  said,  as  I  had 
been  a  Mahometan,  I  could  not  dance  after  the 
manner  of  this  country ;  I  supposed  their  music 
would  not  play  d  la  Moresque.  He  answered 
merrily,  I  had  a  Christian's  face,  and  he'd  ven- 
ture  it  that  could  dance  like  a  Christian ;  addmg, 
that  so  much  beauty  could  not  be  Mahometan. 
Immediately  the  folding  doors  were  flung  open, 
and  be  led  me  into  the  room.  The  company 
were  under  the  greatest  surprise  imafffaiable ;  the 
very  musie  stopped  awhile  to  gase,  for  the  dress 
was  indeed  exceedingly  surpridng,  perfectly  new, 
very  agreeable,  and  wonderful  rich. 

The  gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  for  I  never 
knew,  ted  me  only  a  courant,  and  then  asked  me, 
if  I  bad  a  mind  to  dance  an  antic,  that  i$  to  say, 
whether  I  would  dance  the  antic  as  they  had 
danced  in  masquerade,  or  anything  by  myseUl 
I  told  him  anything  else  rather,  if  he  pleased ; 
so  we  danced  only  two  FVench  dances,  and  he 
*ed  me  to  the  drawing-room  door  when  be  retired 


to  the  rest  of  the  masks.  When  he  left  me  at 
my  drawhig-room  door  I  did  not  go  in,  as  he 
thooght  I  wanld  have  done,  but  turned  about, 
and  showed  myself  lo  the  whole  room,  and  call- 
ing my  woman  to  me,  gave  her  some  directions  to 
the  muidc,  by  which  the  company  nresently  uq- 
derstood  that  I  would  give  them  a  oance  by  my- 
seUl  Immediately  all  the  hoose  ros«)  up,  and 
paid  me  a  kind  of  compliment,  by  removing 
back  every  way  to  make  me  room,  for  the  place 
was  exceeding  full.  The  music  did  not  at  first 
hit  the  tune  that  I  directed  which  was  a  French 
tune,  so  I  was  forced  to  send  my  woman  to  them 
again,  standing  aU  this  while  at  my  drawing-room 
door ;  but  as  soon  as  my  woman  spoke  to  them 
again  they  played  it  right,  and  I,  to  let  them  see 
it  was  so,  stepped  forward  to  the  middle  of  the 
roonL  Then  they  began  It  again,  and  I  daneed 
by  myself  a  figure  which  I  learnt  in  France,  when 
the  Prinee  de  ■  ■■  desired  I  would  dance  for 
his  diversion.  It  was  indeed,  a  very  fine  figure, 
invented  by  a  fomous  master  at  Paris,  for  a  lady 
or  a  gentleman  to  dance  single ;  but  behig  per- 
fectlynew  it  pleased  the  company  exceemngly, 
and  they  all  thought  It  had  been  Turkish ;  nay, 
one  gentleman  had  the  folly  to  expose  hfanself  so 
much  as  to  say,  and  I  think  swore  too,  that  he 
had  seen  it  daoeed  at  Constantinople,  which  was 
ridiculous  enough. 

At  the  finishing  the  danoe  the  comnahy  chqiped, 
and  almost  shouted ;  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 

cried  out,  <*  Roxana  I  Roxana  1  by ,**  with  an 

oath;  upon  which  foolish  accMent  1  had  the 
name  of  Roxana  presently  fixed  upon  me  all  over 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  as  efrectually  as  if  I 
had  been  christened  Roxana.  I  had  it  seems  the 
felicity  of  pleasing  everybody  that  night  to  an 
extreme ;  and  my  ball,  but  especially  my  dress, 
was  the  chat  of  the  town  for  that  week,  and  so 
the  name  Roxana  was  the  toast  at  and  about  the 
court,  no  other  health  was  to  be  named  with  it. 

Now  things  b^an  to  work  as  I  wouM  have 
them,  and  I  began  to  be  very  popular,  as  much 
as  1  could  desire.  The  ball  held  tfll  (as  well  at 
I  was  pleased  with  the  show)  I  was  sick  of  the 
night;  the  gentlemen  masked  went  oflT  about 
three  o'clock  in  ^  morning,  the  other  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  play ;  the  music  held  It  out ;  and 
some  of  the  ladies  were  dancing  at  six  in  the 
morning. 

But  I  was  mighty  eager  to  know  who  it  was 
that  danced  with  me ;  some  of  the  lords  went  so 
fiur  as  to  tell  me,  I  was  very  much  honoured  in 
my  company ;  one  of  them  spoke  so  broad  as 
almost  to  sav  it  was  the  kbig,  but  I  was  convinced 
afterwards  it  was  not ;  and  another  replied,  if  he 
had  been  his  majesty,  he  should  have  thought  it 
no  dishonour  to  lead  up  a  Roxana,  but  to  this 
hour  I  never  knew  positlvelv  who  it  was ;  and 
bv  his  behaviour  I  thought  he  was  too  young, 
his  majesty  being  at  that  time  hi  an  age  that 
mlaht  be  discovered  firom  a  young  person,  e%en 
in  his  dancing. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  I  hadflve  hundred  guineas 
sent  me  the  next  momfaig,  and  the  messenger  was 
ordered  to  teU  me  that  the  personk  who  sent  it 
desired  a  ball  again  at  my  lodgings  on  the  next 
Tuesday,  but  that  they  would  have  leave  to  nve 
the  entertainment  themselves.  I  was  migtity 
well  pleased  with  this  (to  be  sure)  but  very  in- 
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quisitive  to  know  who  ih6  m6ney  came  from,  bat  1 1  three  of  iheiii  had  blae  garters 
the  messeogcr  waB  til^nt  as  death,  as  to  that  If  not  to  me  iill  I  came  out  to  d 
point ;  and  bowing  always  at  my  inquiries,  begged 
me  to  adL  no  questions  which  he  could  not  give 
an  obliging  answer  to. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  gentleman  that  pkyed 
gave  an  hundred  guineas  to  the  box  as  they  caOed 
it,  and  at  the  end  of  their  play,  they  asked  for 
my  gentlewoman  of  the  bedchamber,  as  they 
called  her  (Mrs  Amy,  forsooth)  and  gave  it  her, 
and  gave  twenty  guineas  more  among  the  ser- 
vants. 

This  magnificent  doings  equally  both  pleased 
and  surprised  me,  and  I  hardly  knew  where  I 
was  i  but  especially  that  notion  of  the  king  being 
the  person  that  danced  with  me,  puflfed  me  up 
to  that  degree,  that  I  not  only  did  not  know  any- 
body else,  but  indeed  was  very  for  from  knowing 
myself. 

I  had  now  the  next  Tuesday  to  provide  for  the 
like  company ;  but  alas !  it  was  all  taken  out  of 
my  hand:  three  gentlemen,  who  yet  were  it 
seems  but  servants,  came  on  the  Saturday,  and 
bringing  sufficient  testimonies  that  they  were 
right,  for  one  was  the  same  who  brought  the  five 
hundred  gtiineas ;  I  siiy,  three  of  them  came, 
and  brought  bottles  of  all  sorts  of  wines,  and 
hampers  of  sweetmeats  to  such  a  quantity,  it 
appeared  they  designed  to  hold  the  trade  on  more 
than  once,  and  that  they  would  fumlsH  every- 
thing to  a  profusion. 

However,  as  1  found  a  deficiency  in  two  things, 
I  made  provision  of  about  twelve  dozen  of  fine 
damask  napkins,  with  t-ablecloths  of  the  same, 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  tables,  with  three  table- 
cloths upon  every  table,  and  sideboards  in  pro- 
portion ;  I  also  bought  a  handsome  quantity  of 
plate,  necessary  to  have  served  all  the  sideboards, 
but  the  gentlemen  would  not  suffer  any  of  it  to 
be  used,  telling  me  they  had  bought  fine  China 
dishes  and  plates  for  the  whole  service,  and  that 
in  such  public  places  they  could  not  be  answer- 
able for  the  plate;  so  it  was  all  set  up  in  a  large 
glass  cupboard  in  the  room  I  sat  in,  where  it 
made  a  very  good  show  indeed. 

On  Tuesday  there  came  such  an  appearance 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  my  apartments  were 
by  no  means  able  to  receive  them;  and  those 
who  in  particular  appeared  as  principals,  gave 
order  below  to  let  no  more  company  come  up. 
The  street  was  full  of  coaches  with  coronets,  and 
fine  glass  chairs }  and,  in  short,  it  was  impossible 
to  receive  the  company.  I  kept  my  little  room 
as  before,  and  the  dancers  fillea  the  great  room ; 
all  the  drawing-rooms  also  were  filled,  and  three 
rooms  below  stairs»  which  were  not  mine. 

It  was  very  well  that  there  was  a  strong  party 
of  the  guards  brought  to  keep  the  door,  for  with- 
out  that  there  had  been  such  a  promiscuous 
crowd,  and  some  of  them  scandalous  too,  that  we 
should  have  been  all  disorder  and  confusion ;  but 
the  three  head  servants  managed  all  that,  and 
had  a  word  to  admit  all  the  company  by. 

It  was  uncertain  to  me,  and  is  to  this  day,  who 
it  was  that  danced  with  me  the  Wednesday  be- 
fore, when  the  ball  was  my  own ;  but  that  the 
K was  at  this  assembly  was  out  of  the  ques- 


tion with  me,  by  circumstances  that  I  suppose 
I  could  not  be  deceived  in ;  and  particularly,  that 
there  were  five  persons  who  were  not  ouoked. 


,  and  they  appeared 
dance. 

Thisr  meeting  was  managed  just  as  the  first, 
though  with  much  more  magnificence,  because  of 
the  company.  I  placed  myself  (exceedingly  rich 
in  clothes  and  jewels)  in  the  middle  of  my'  little 
room,  as  before,  and  made  my  compliment  to  all 
the  company  as  they  passed  me,  as  I  did  before ; 
but  my  Lord  — ,  who  had  spoken  openly  to  me 
the  first  night,  came  to  me,  and  unmasking  told 
me  the  company  had  ordered  him  to  tell  me  they 
hoped  they  should  see  me  in  the  dress  I  had  ap- 
peared  in  the  first  day,  which  had  been  so  accept- 
able that  it  had  been  the  occasion  of  this  new 
meeting;  "And,  madam,"  says  he,  « there  are 
some  in  this  assembly,  who  it  is  worth  your  while 
to  oblige.* 

I  bowed  to  my  Lord ,  and  immediately 

wKhdrew.  While  I  was  above,  a-dressing  in  my 
new  habit,  two  ladles,  perfectly  unknowa  to  oie, 
were  conveyed  into  my  apartment  below,  by  the 
order  of  a  noble  person  who,  with  his  whole 
family,  had  been  in  Persia;  and  here  indeed  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  outdone,  or  perhaps 
baulked. 

One  of  these  ladies  was  dressed  most  exqui- 
sitely fine  indeed,  hi  the  habit  ot  a  virgin  fady  of 
quality  of  Georgia,  and  the  other  in  the  ftame 
habit  of  Armenia,  with  each  of  them  &  woman 
slave  to  attend  them. 

The  la(&es  had  their  petti/»oats  short  to  their 
ancles,  but  pleated  all  round,  and  before  tbem 
short  aprons,  but  of  the  finest  point  that  couM  be 
seen,  then*  gowns  were  made  with  long  aotio 
sleeves  hanging  down  behind,  and  a  train  let 
down  ;  they  had  no  jewels,  but  their  heads  and 
breasts  were  dressed  up  wit^  flowers,  and  tbey 
both  came  in  veiled. 

Their  slaves  were  bare-headed,  but  their  Ion 
black  hair  was  braided  in  locks  hanging  down  be- 
hind to  their  waists,  add  tifed  up  wl£  ribbons. 
They  were  dressed  exceedingly  rich,  and  were  as 
beautiful  as  their  mistresses ;  for  none  of  them 
had  any  masks  on.  They  waited  in  my  room  tSB 
I  camd  down,  and  all  paid  thefr  respects  to  me 
after  the  Persian  manner,  and  sat  down  on  a 
safra,  that  Is  to  say,  almost  cross-legged  on  a 
couch  made  up  of  cushions  laid  on  the  ground. 

Thi^  was  admirably  fine,  and  I  was  indeed 
startled  at  it.  They  made  their  compliment  to 
me  in  French,  and  I  replied  hi  the  same  language. 
When  the  doors  were  opened  they  walked  ioto 
the  dancing-room,  and  danced  such  a  dance  as 
indeed  nol^dy  there  had  ever  seen,  and  to  an  in- 
strument like  a  guitar,  with  a  small  low-sonndlng 
trumpet,  which  indeed  was  very  fine,  and  w^h 
my  Lord  .  had  provided. 

Tliey  danced  three  times  all  alone^  for  nobody 
indeed  could  dance  with  them.  The  norchy 
pleased,  truly,  but  yet  there  waff  toibething  wild 
and  Bizarre  in  it,  because  they  really  act«d  to  Cbe 
life  the  barbarous* country  whetlce  they  came; 
but  as  mine  had  the  French  behaviour  mcider  the 
Mahometan  dress,  it  was  every  way  as  new,  and 
pleased  much  better  indeed. 

So  soon  as  they  had  diown  their  Geoiglan  axti. 
Armenian  shapes,  and  danced,  as  I  h^  aaidt 
three  times,  they  withdrew,  paid  their  compfi- 
ment  to  me  (for  I  was  queen  of  the  day),  and 
went  off  to  undresa. 
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Some  gendemes  then  danced  with  ladles  all  fai 
masks ;  and  when  they  stopped,  nobody  rose  up 
to  dance,  but  all  coJled  out ''  Roxana,  Roxtma." 

In  the  mterval,  my  Lord bad  brought 

another  masked  person  into  my  room,  whom  I 
knew  not,  only  that  I  could  discern  it  was  not  the 
same  person  that  led  me  out  before.  This  noble 
person  (/or  I  afterwards  understood  it  was  the 
Duke  of  ),  after  a  short  compliment,  led 

me  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

I  was  dressed  in  the  same  vest  and  girdle  as 
before,  but  the  robe  had  a  mantle  over  it,  which 
is  usual  in  the  Turkish  habit,  and  it  was  of  crim- 
son and  of  green,  the  green  brocaded  with  gold ; 
and  my  tyUaai,  or  het^-dress,  varied  a  little  from 
that  I  had  before,  as  it  stood  higher,  and  had 
some  jewels  about  the  rising  part,  which  made  it 
look  hke  a  turban  crowned. 

I  had  no  mask,  neither  did  I  paint,  and  yet  I 
had  the  day  of  all  the  ladles  that  appeared  at  the 
ball ;  I  mean  of  those  that  appeared  with  feces 
on.  As  for  those  masked,  nothing  could  be  said 
of  (ton,  no  doubt  there  might  be  many  finer  than 
I  was ;  it  must  be  confeswd  that  the  habit  was 
Infinitely  advantageous  to  m^  and  everybody 
looked  at  me  with  a  kind  of  pleasure,  which  gave 
rae  great  advantage  too. 

Jdtar  I  had  danced  with  that  nobie  person  I 
M  not  offer  to  dance  ^  myself,  as  I  bad  before ; 
but  they  ail  called  out  **  Roxana "  again ;  and 
two  of  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing, 
room  to  entreat  me  to  give  them  the  Turkish 
dance,  which  I  yielded  to  readily,  so  I  came  out 
and  danced  just  as  at  first. 

While  I  was  dancing  1  perceived  five  persons 
stsBMling  altogether,  and  among  them  one  only 
with  bis  hat  on.  It  was  an  imrne^JBote  hint  to  me 
who  it  Was,  and  had  at  first  almost  pat  me  into 
•ome  disorder ;  but  I  went  on,  received  the  ap- 
plaaso  of  the  house,  as  before,  and  retired  into 
my  own  room.  When  I  was  there  the  five  gen- 
tleuM  came  across  the  room  to  my  side,  and, 
coming  in,  f<41owed  by  a  throng  of  great  persons, 
the  person  with  his  bat  on  said, "  Madam  Roxana, 
yoQ  perform  to  admiration.*'  I  was  prepared, 
and  oflRsred  to  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  he  de- 
dined  it,  and  saluted  me,  and  so,  passing  back 
again  titfough  the  great  room,  went  away. 

I  do  not  say  here  who  this  was,  but  I  say  1 
came  afterwards  to  know  something  more  plainly. 
I  wouM  have  withdrawn  and  disrobed,  being 
somewhat  too  thin  in  that  dress,  unlaced  and 
open-breasted,  as  if  I  had  been  in  my  shift ;  but 
it  eoukt  not  be,  and  I  was  obliged  to  dance  after- 
wards with  six  or  eight  gentlemen,  most,  if  not 
an  of  them,  of  the  first  rank ;  and  I  was  told 

afterwards  that  one  of  them  was  the  D of 

M th. 

About  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
company  began  to  decrease,  the  number  of  wo- 
men  especiiJly,  and  some  dropped  away  one  at 
a  time ;  and  the  gentlenien  retired  down  stairs, 
where  they  unmasked  and  went  to  play. 

Amy  wafted  at  the  room  where  they  played, 
sat  up  aU  night  to  attend  them,  and  in  the  mom- 
mg  when  they  broke  up  they  swept  the  box  into 
her  lap,  when  she  counted  out  to  me  sixty-two 
guineas'  and  a  half;  and  the  other  servants  got 
hi  proportion.  Amy  came  to  me  when  tney 
#era  aft  gone,  *'  La,  madam,**  says  Amy,  with  a  I 
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long  gaping  ery,  "what  shall  I  do  with  this 
money?  And  indeed  the  poor  creature  was  half 
mad  with  joy. 

I  was  now  in  my  element  I  was  as  much 
talked  off  as  any  body  could  desire,  and  I  did  not 
doutft  but  something  or  other  would  come  of  it, 
but  the  report  of  my  being  so  rich  rather  was  a 
balk  to  my  view  than  anything  else ;  for  the  gen- 
tlemen that  would,  perhaps,  have  been  trouble- 
some enough  otherwise,  seemed  to  be  kept  off; 
for  Roxana  was  too  high  fcrr  them. 

There  is  a  scene  which  came  in  here,which  I  must 
cover  from  human  eyes  or  ears ;  for  three  years 
and  about  a  month  Roxana  lived  retired,  having 
been  obliged  to  make  an  excursion  in  a  maimer 
and  with  a  person  which  duty  and  private  vows 
obliges  her  not  to  reveal  as  yet. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  I  appeared  agafti ;  but 
I  must  add,  that  as  I  had  in  this  time  of  retreat 
made  hay,  &c.  so  I  did  not  come  abroad  again 
with  the  same  lustre,  or  shine  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  before ;  for  as  some  people  had  got,  at 
least  a  suspicion  of  where  I  had  been,  and  who 
had  had  me  all  the  while,  it  began  to  be  public 
that  Roxana  was,  in  short,  a  mere  Roxana, 
neither  better  nor  worse,  and  not  that  woman 
of  honour  and  virtue  thsct  was  at  first  supposed. 

You  are  now  to  suppose  me  about  seven  vears 
come  to  town,  and  that  I  had  not  only  sneered 
the  old  revenue,  which  I  hinted  was  managed  by 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  to  grow,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  but  I  had  laid  up  an  incredible  wealth, 
the  time  considered,  and  had  I  had  the  least 
thought  of  reforming,  I  had  all  the  opportunity 
to  do  it  with  advantage  that  ever  woman  had ; 
for  the  common  vice  of  all  whores,  I  mean 
money,  was  out  of  the  question,  nay,  avarice 
itself  seemed  to  be  glutted ;  for,  hicluding  what 
I  had  saved  in  reserving  the  interest  of  l4fiO0L 
which,  as  before,  I  haid  left  to  grow  {  and  in- 
eluding  some  very  ffood  presents  I  had  made  to 
me  in  mere  compuinent,  upon  these  shining 
masquerade  meetiAgs,  which  I  held  up  for  about 
two  years,  and  what  I  made  of  three  years  of 
the  most  glorious  retreat,  as  i  call  if,  that  ever 
woman  had,  I  had  fully  doubled  my  first  sub- 
stance, and  had  near  5,000{.  in  money,  which  I 
kept  at  home,  besides  abundance  of  plate  and 
jewels,  which  I  had  either  given  me,  or  had 
bought  to  set  myself  out  ibr  public  days. 

In  a  word,  I  had  now  36,000/.  estate  ;  and  as 
I  found  ways  to  Hve  without  wasting  either  prin- 
cipal  or  interest,  I  laid  up  %0O0L  every  year  at 
least  out  of  the  mere  interest,  adding  it  to  the 
principal,  and  thus  I  went  on. 

After  the  end  of  what  I  call  my  retreat,  and 
out  of  which  I  brought  a  great  deal  of  money,  I 
appeared  a^ain,  but  I  seemed  like  an  old  piece  of 
plate  that  had  been  hoarded  up  some  years  and 
comes  out  tarnished  and  discoloured ;  so  I  came 
out  blown,  and  looked  like  a  cast-off  mistress, 
nor  indeed  was  1  any  better ;  though  I  was  not 
at  all  impaired  in  beauty,  except  that  I  was  a 
little  fiitter  than  I  was  formerly,  and  alwaj's  re- 
garding that  I  was  four  years  older. 

However,  I  preserved  the  youth  of  my  temper, 
was  always  bright,  pleasant  hi  company,  and 
agreeable  to  everybody,  or  else  everybody  flat- 
tered me ;  and  in  this  condition  I  came  abroad  to 
the  worM  again ;  and  though  I  was  not  sopopu- 
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lar  as  before,  and  indeed  did  not  seek  it,  because 
I  knew  it  could  not  be ;  yet  I  was  fiur  from  being 
without  company,  and  that  of  the  greatest  qua- 
lity of  subjects ;  I  mean,  who  frequently  visited 
me,  and  sometimes  we  had  meetings  of  mirth  and 
play  at  my  apartments,  where  I  failed  not  to  di- 
vert them  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  possible. 

Nor  could  any  of  them  make  the  least  parti- 
cular application  to  me,  from  the  notion  they  had 
of  my  exoMsive  wealth,  which,  as  they  thought, 
placed  me  above  the  meanness  of  a  maintenance^ 
and  so  left  no  room  to  come  easily  about  me. 

Bat  at  last  I  was  very  handsomely  attacked  by 
a  person  of  honour,  and  which  recommended  him 
Mitioularly  to  me,  a  person  of  very  great  estate. 
He  made  a  long  introduction  to  me  upon  the 
subject  of  my  woslth.  *'  Ignorant  creature  V*  said 
I  to  myself,  considering  him  as  a  lord,  was  there 
ever  a  woman  in  the  world  that  could  stoop  to  the 
baseness  of  being  a  whore,  and  was  above  taking 
the  reward  of  her  vice  >  No,  no,  depend  upon  it  H 
your  lordship  obtains  anything  of  me  you  must 
pay  for  it?  uod  the  notions  of  my  being  so  rich, 
serves  only  to  make  it  cost  you  tiie  dearer,  see- 
ing you  cannot  offer  a  small  matter  to  a  woman 
of  2fiOOL  A  vear  estate.** 

.  After  he  had  harangued  upon  that  subject  a 
good  while,  and  had  assured  me  he  had  no  design 
upon  me,  that  he  did  not  come  to  make  a  prize 
or  me,  or  to  pick  my  pocket,  which  by  the  way 
I  was  in  no  fear  of,  for  I  took  too  much  care  of  my 
money  to  part  with  any  of  it  that  way ;  he  then 
turned  his  discourse  tio  the  subject  of  love,  a  point 
so  ridiculous  to  me  without  the  main  thing,  I 
mean  the  money,  that  I  had  no  patience  to  hear 
him  make  so  long  a  stbry  of  it. 

I  received  him  civOlv,  and  let  him  see  I  could 
bear  to  hear  a  wicked  proposal  without  being 
^flrottted,  and  yet  I  was  not  to  be  brought  into  it 
too  easily.  He  visited  me  a  long  whUe,  and,  in 
short,  courted  me  as  closely  and  assiduously  as 
if  Im*  had  been  wooing  me  to  matrimony.  He 
maile  me  several  valuwle  presents,  which  I  suf- 
ferod  myself  to  be  prevailed  with  to  accept,  but 
not  without  great  difficultv. 

Gradually  I  suffered  all  his  other  importuni- 
ties, and  when  he  made  a  proposal  of  a  compli- 
ment  or  appointment  to  me  for  a  settlement,  he 
said  that  though  I  was  rich,  yet  there  was  not 
the  less  due  from  him  to  acknowledge  the  favours 
he  received ;  and  that  if  I  was  to  be  his,  I  should 
not  Uve  at  my  own  expense,  cost  what  it  would. 
I  told  him  I  was  far  from  being  extravagant,  vet 
I  ^  not  Uve  at  the  expense  of  less  than  5O0l  a 
year  out  of  my  own  pocket ;  that,  however,  I  was 
not  covetous  of  settled  allewances,  for  I  looked 
apim  that  as  a  kind  of  golden  chain,  something 
like  matrimony;  that  though  I  knew  how  to  bi 
true  to  a  man  of  honour,  as  I  knew  his  lordship 
to  be,  yet  I  had  a  kind  of  aversion  to  the  bonds ; 
and  though  I  was  not  so  rich  as  the  worid  talked 
me  up  to  be,  yet  I  was  not  so  poor  as  to  bind 
myself  to  haraships  for  a  pension. 

He  told  mo  he  expected  to  make  my  lifo  per- 
fectiy  easy,  and  intended  it  so ;  that  ne  knew  of 
no  bondage  there  could  be  In  a  private  engage- 
m^t  between  us;  that  the  bonds  of  honour  he 
knew  I  would  be  tied  by,  and  think  them  no  bur- 
deut  and  for  other  obligations,  he  scorned  to  ex- 
pect anything  from  me  but  what  he  knew,  as  a 


woman  of  honour  I  could  grant  Then  as  to 
maintenance,  he  told  me  he  would  soon  show  lue 
that  he  valued  me  infinitely  above  SOOi.  a  year ; 
and  upon  this  foot  we  began. 

1  seemed  kinder  to  him  alter  this  disooum ; 
and  as  time  and  private  conversation  made  us 
very  intimate,  we  began  to  come  nearer  as  to  the 
main  article,  namely,  of  the  BOOL  a  year.  He 
offered  that  at  the  first  word,  and  to  ackiiowle4ga 
it  as  an  infinite  favour  to  have  it  be  accepted  «if ; 
and  I,  that  thought  it  was  too  much  by  all  the 
monev,  suffered  myself  to  be  mastered,  or  pre- 
vailed  with  to  yield,  even  on  but  a  bare  engage- 
ment upon  parole. 

When  he  had  obtained  his  end  that  way,  I  told 
him  my  mhid :  **  Now  you  see,  my  lord,  how 
weakly  I  have  acted,  to  yield  to  you  without 
any  capitulation,  or  anything  secured  to  me  bat 
what  you  may  cease  to  allow  when  you  please ; 
if  I  am  the  less  valued  for  such  a  eonlklence,  I 
diall  be  injured  in  a  manner  that  I  will  eodoi- 
vour  not  to  deserve." 

He  told  me,  that  he  would  make  it  evident  to 
me,  that  he  did  not  seek  me  by  way  of  baigain, 
as  such  things  were  often  done ;  that  as  I  had 
treated  him  with  a  generous  oonfidenoe*  so  1 
should  find  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  one  that  knew  how  to  value  the  oUi- 
gation ;  and  upon  this  he  pulled  out  a  goldsmithls 
bill  for  S00<.  which  (putting  it  into  my  hnd) 
he  said  he  gave  me  as  a  pledge  that  I  should  not 
be  a  loser  by  my  not  havmg  made  a  bargain  with 
him. 

TUs  was  engaging  indeed,  and  gave  me  agood 
idea  of  our  future  correspondence,  andt  In  short, 
as  I  could  not  refrain  treating  him  with  more 
kindness  than  I  had  done  before,  so  one  thing  be- 
getting  another,  I  gave  him  several  tiMtlfanniea 
that  I  was  entirely  his  own  by  indlnatioD  as  wall 
as  by  the  common  obligation  of  a  miitiaM,  aod 
this  pleased  him  exceedingly. 

Soon  after  this  private  engagement,  I  b^gao 
to  consider  whether  it  were  not  more  suitable  to 
the  manner  of  lifo  I  now  led,  to  be  a  little  I 
public ;  and,  as  I  told  my  lord,  it  would  rid 
of  the  importunities  of  others,  and  of  oontinual 
visits  from  a  sort  of  people  whom  he  knew  ni,  and  1 1 
who,  bv  tne  way,  having  now  got  the  notaea  of 
me  which  I  really  deserved,  be^  to  talk  of  the 
old  game,  love  and  gallantry,  and  to  offer  at  what 
was  rude  enough ;  things  as  nauseous  to  me  now 
as  if  I  had  been  married^  and  as  virtuous  as  other 
people.  The  visits  ol  these  people  began  indeed 
to  be  uneasy  to  me,  and  particularly  as  they  ware 
always  very  tedious  and  impertinent ;  nor  coold 
my  Lord  —  be  pleased  with  them  at  all  if  they 
had  gone  on.  It  would  be  diverting  to  set  down 
here  in  what  manner  I  repulsed  those  sort  of 
people ;  how  in  some  I  resented  it  as  an  aftoot, 
and  told  (hem  that  I  was  sorry  they  should  obl%e 
me  to  vindicate  myself  firom  the  scandal  of  su^ 
suggestions,  by  telling  them  that  I  could  see  then 
no  more,  and  by  deterring  them  by  telling  them 
not  to  give  thetnselves  the  trouble  of  visitins  me, 
who  (though  I  was  not  willing  to  be  undvH^  jret 
thought  myself  obliged  never  to  receive  a  visit 
from  any  gentleman  after  he  had  made  sudi  pro* 
posals  as  those  to  me.  But  these  things  would 
be  too  tedious  to  bring  in  here ;  it  was  oq  this 
account  Ipropoaed  to  his  lordship  my  taking  new 
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lodgings  for  privacy ;  besides  I  considered,  that 
I  migbt  live  very  nandsomely,  and  yet  not  so 
imblidy,  so  I  needed  not  spend  so  much  money 
by  a  great  deal ;  and  if  I  made  500/.  a  year  of 
this  generous  person,  it  was  more  than  I  had  any 
occanon  to  spend  by  a  great  deal. 

My  lord  came  readily  into  this  proposal,  and 
went  fiirther  than  I  expected,  for  he  found  out  a 
lodging  for  me  in  a  very  handsome  house,  where 
yet  he  was  not  known ;  I  suppose  he  had  era- 

Sloyed  somebody  to  find  it  for  him ;  and  where 
e  had  a  convenient  way  to  come  into  the  garden, 
by  a  door  that  opened  into  the  Park,  a  thing  vcr}* 
rarely  allowed  in  those  times. 

By  this  key  he  could  come  in  at  what  time  of 
night  or  day  he  pleased ;  and  as  we  had  also  a  little 
door  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  which  was 
always  left  upon  the  lock,  and  his  was  the  master- 
key,  so  if  it  was  twelve,  one,  or  two  o'clock  at 
night,  he  could  come  directly  into  my  bedcham- 
bcr« — N.B.  I  was  not  afraid  I  should  be  found 
abed  with  anybody  else,  for  in  a  word  I  conversed 
with  nobody  at  all. 

It  happened  pleasantly  enough  one  night,  his 
lordship  had  stayed  late,  and  I  not  expecting  him 
home  that  night,  had  token  Amy  to  bed  with  me, 
and  when  my  lord  came  into  the  chamber  we 
were  both  ftist  asleep  I  think  it  was  near  three 
o'clock  when  he  came  in,  and  a  little  merry,  but 
not  at  all  iuddled,  or  what  they  call  in  drink ; 
and  he  came  at  once  into  the  room. 

Amy  was  frighted  out  of  her  wits,  and  cried 
oat ;  1  said  ca]iply»  "  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  did  not 
expect  you  to-night,  and  we  have  been  a  little 
fHehtened  to-night  with  fire.**  *<  O  !**  says  he, 
"  fsee  you  have  got  a  bedfellow  with  you."  I 
began  to  make  an  apology :  **  No,  no,**  says  my 
loi^,  **  yon  need  no  excuse,  'tis  not  a  man  bed- 
fellow I  see ;  but  then,"  talking  merrily  enough, 
"  hark  ye,"  says  he,  "  now  I  think  on't,  how  shall 
I  be  satisfied  it  is  not  a  man  bedfellow  ?"  ^^O," 
says  I,  *'  I  dare  say  your  lordship  is  satisfied  'tis 
poor  Amy ;"  •'yes,"  says  he,  "'tis  Mrs  Amy,  but 
bow  do  1  know  what  Amy  is?  It  may  be  Mr 
Amy,  for  ought  I  know ;  I  hope  youll  give  me 
leave  to  be  satisfied."  I  told  him,  "yes,  by  all 
means,  I  would  have  his  lordship  satisfied,  but  I 
supposed  he  knew  who  she  was." 

Well,  he  fell  foul  of  poor  Amy,  and  indeed  I 
thought  once  he  would  nave  carried  the  jest  on 
before  my  face,  as  was  once  done  in  a  liie  case ; 
but  bis  lordship  was  not  so  hot  neither,  but  he 
would  know  whether  Amy  was  Mr  Amy  or  Mrs 
Amy,  and  so  1  suppose  he  did,  and  then  being 
satisfied  in  that  doubtful  case,  he  walked  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  went  into  a  little 
cioset  and  sot  down. 

In  the  meantime  Amy  and  I  got  up,  and  I  bid 
her  run  and  make  the  bed  in  another  chamber 
for  my  lord,  and  I  gave  her  sheets  to  put  into  it; 
wfaieh  she  did  immediately,  and  I  put  my  lord  to 
bed  there ;  and  when  I  had  done,  at  his  desire, 
went  to  bed  to  him.  I  was  backward  at  first  to 
come  to  bed  to  him,  and  made  my  excuse  because 
I  bod  been  in  bed  with  Amy,  and  had  not  shifted 
me,  but  he  was  past  those  niceties  at  that  time ; 
and  as  long  as  he  was  sure  it  was  Mrs  Amy  and 
not  Mr  Amy,  he  was  very  well  satisfied,  and  so 
the  Jest  passed  over;  but  Amy  appeared  no  more 
ail  that  night,  or  the  next  day,  and  when  she 


did  my  lord  was  so  merry  with  her  upon  Us 
Sclaircissement,  as  he  called  it,  that  Amy  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  herself. 

Not  that  Amy  was  such  a  nice  lady  in  the  maii^ 
if  she  had  been  fairly  dealt  with,  as  has  appeanlj^ 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work ;  but  now  soe  waTf 
surprised,  and  a  little  hurrieJ,  that  she  scarce 
knew  where  she  was ;  and  boiidcs,  she  was,  as  to 
his  lordship,  as  nice  a  lady  as  any  in  the  world, 
and  for  anything  he  knew  of  her,  she  appeared 
as  such.  The  rest  was  to  us  only  that  khew 
of  it 

I  held  this  wicked  scene  of  life  out  eig^it  years, 
reckoning  from  my  first  coming  to  England*;  and 
though  my  lord  found  no  fault,  yet  I  found  with, 
out  much  examining,  that  any  one  who  looked  m 
my  face  might  see  I  was  above  twenty  years  old, 
and  yet  without  flattering  myself,  I  carried  my 
age,  which  was  above  fifty^  very  well  too. 

I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  woman  ever  lived 
a  life  like  me,  of  six  and  twenty  vears  of  wicked- 
ness, without  the  least  signals  of  remorse,  with- 
out  any  signs  of  repentance,  or  witbout  so  much 
as  a  wish  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  I  had  so  long 
habituated  myself  to  a  life  of  vice,  that  really  it 
appeared  no  vice  to  me.  I  went  on  smooth  and 
pleasant,  I  wallowed  in  wealth,  and  it  flowed  in 
upon  me  at  such  a  rate,  having  taken  the  frugdl 
measures  that  the  good  knight  directed,  that  I  had 
at  the  end  of  the  eight  years  2,800/.  coming, 
vearly  in,  of  which  I  did  not  spend  one  penny, 
being  maintained  by  my  allowance  from  my  lord 

,  and  more   than   maintained   by  above 

200A  per  annum;  for  though  he  did  not  contract 
for  50O2,  a-year,  as  I  made  dumb  signs  to  have  it 
be,  yet  he  £^ve  me  monev  so  often,  and  that  in 
such  laiige  parcels,  that  I  had  seldom  so  Httle  as 
seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year  of  bin, 
one  year  with  another. 

I  niust  go  back  here,  after  telling  openly  the 
wicked  things  I  did,  to  mention  someitiiing,  which, 
however,  had  the  face  of  doing  good ;  I  remenv>* 
bered  that  when  I  went  from  England,  which 
was  fifteen  years  before,  I  had  Im  five  little 
children,  turned  out  as  it  were  to  the  wide  world, 
and  the  charity  of  their  father's  relations;  the 
eldest  was  not  six  years  old,  for  we  had  not  been 
married  full  seven  years  when  their  father  went 
away. 

After  my  coming  to  England,  I  was  greatly 
desirous  to  h^  how  things  stood  with  them;  and 
whether  they  were  all  alive  or  not,  and  in  what 
manner  they  had  been  maintained;  and  yet  I 
resolved  not  to  discover  myself  to  them  In  tho 
least,  or  to  let  any  of  the  people  that  had  tb^ 
breeding  of  them  up  know  tnat  there  was  such  a 
body  left  in  the  world  as  their  mother. 

Amy  was  the  only  body  I  could  trust  wHh  such 
a  commission,  and  I  sent  her  into  Spitalfields,  to 
the  old  aunt,  and  the  poor  woman  that  were  so 
instrumental  in  disposing  the  relations  to  take 
some  care  of  the  children,  but  they  were  both 
gone,  dead  and  buried  some  years.  The  next 
inquiry  she  made  was  at  the  house  where  sha 
carried  the  poor  children,  and  turned  them  In  at 
the  door ;  when  she  came  there  she  found  the 
house  inhabited  by  other  people,  so  that  sha 
could  make  little  or  nothing  of  her  Inquiries, 
and  came  back  w^h  an  answer,  that  indeed  waa 
no  answer  to  me,  for  it  gave  me  no  satisfaction 
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at  all.  I  sent  her  back  to  inquire  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood,  what  waa  become  of  the  ftiinily  that 
Uvcd  in  that  house  ?  and  if  they  were  removed, 
where  they  lived?  and  what  circumstances  they 

ere  in  ?  and  withal,  if  she  could,  what  became 
the  poor  children,  and  how  they  lived,  and 
where?  how  they  had  been  treated?  and  the 
lUce. 

She  brought  me  back  word  upon  this  second 
going  that  she  heard,  as  to  the  family,  that  the 
husband,  who,  though  but  uncle-in-law  to  the 
children,  had  yet  been  kindest  to  them,  was 
dead ;  and  that  the  widow  was  left  but  in  mean 
Circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  she  did  not  want, 
but  that  she  was  not  so  well  in  the  world  as  she 
was  thought  to  be  when  her  husband  was  alive. 

That,  as  to  the  poor  children,  two  of  them,  it 
seems,  had  been  kept  by  her,  that  is  to  say,  by 
her  husband,  while  he  lived,  for  that  it  was 
against  her  will,  that  we  all  knew  ;  but  the  honest 
neighbours  pitied  the  poor  children,  they  said, 
heartily ;  for  that  their  aunt  used  them  barbar- 
ously, and  made  them  little  better  than  servants 
in  the  house  to  wait  upon  her  and  her  children, 
and  scarce  allowed  them  clothes  fit  to  wear. 

These  were,  it  seems,  my  eldest  and  third, 
which  were  daughters;  the  second  was  a  son, 
the  fourth  a  daughter,  and  the  youngest  a  son. 

To  finish  the  melancholly  part  of  this  history 
of  my  two  unhappy  girls,  she  brought  me  word 
that  so  soon  as  they  were  able  to  go  out  and  get 
any  work  they  went  from  her,  and  some  said  she 
had  turned  them  out  of  doors ;  but  it  seems  she 
had  not  done  so,  but  she  used  them  so  cruelly 
that  they  left  her,  and  one  of  them  went  to  ser- 
vice to  a  neighbour's  a  little  way  off,  who  knew 
her,  on  honest  substantial  weaver*s  wLfe,  to  whom 
she  was  chamber-maid,  and  in  a  little  time  she 
took  her  sister  out  of  the  Bridewell  of  her  aunt*s 
house,  and  got  her  a  place  too. 

This  was  all  melancholly  and  dull.  I  sent  her 
4hen  to  the  weaver's  house,  where  the  eldest  had 
lived,  but  found  that,  her  mistress  being  dead, 
she  was  gone,  and  nobody  knew  there  whither 
she  went,  only  that  they  heard  she  had  lived  with 
a  great  lady  at  the  other  end  of  the  town ;  but 
they  did  not  know  who  that  lady  was. 

These  inquiries  took  us  up  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  I  was  not  one  jot  the  better  for  it,  for  I  could 
hear  nothing  to  my  satisfaction.  I  sent  her  next 
to  find  out  the  honest  man,  who,  a^fo  the  begin- 
ning  of  my  story  I  observed,  made  them  be  enter- 
tained, and  caused  the  youngest  to  be  fetched 
from  the  town  where  we  lived,  and  where  the 
parish  officers  had  taken  care  of  them.  This 
gentleman  was  still  alive ;  and  there  she  heard 
that  mv  youngest  daughter  and  eldest  son  were 
dead  also ;  but  that  my  youngest  son  was  alive, 
and  was  at  that  time  JboMt  seventeen  years  old, 
and  that  he  was  put  out  apprentice  by  the  kind- 
ness and  charity  of  his  uncle,  but  to  a  mean  trade, 
at  which  he  was  obliged  to  work  very  hard. 

Amy  was  so  curious  in  thb  part  that  she  went 
immediately  to  see  him,  and  round  him  all  dirty, 
and  hard  at  work.  She  had  no  remembrance  at 
an  of  the  youth,  for  she  had  not  seen  him  since 
he  waa  about  two  years  old ;  and  it  was  evident 
he  could  have  no  knowledge  of  her. 

However,  she  talked  with  Lim,  and  found  him 
a  good,  sensible,  mannerly  youth ;  that  he  knew 


little  of  the  story  of  his  fi&ther  or  mother,  and  bad 
no  view  of  anything  but  to  work  bard  for  his 
living ;  and  she  did  not  think  fit  to  put  any  great 
things  into  his  h^ui,  lest  it  should  take  him  oO 
his  business,  and  perhaps  make  him  turn  giddy- 
headed,  and  be  good  for  nothing ;  but  she  went 
and  found  out  that  kind  man,  his  benefactor,  who 
had  put  him  out ;  and  finding  him  a  plain,  well- 
meaning,  honest,  and  kind-hearted  man,  she 
opened  her  tale  to  him  the  easier.  She  made  a 
long  story,  how  she  had  a  prodigious  kindneM  for 
the  child,  because  she  had  the  same  for  his  father 
and  mother ;  told  him  that  she  was  the  servant, 
maid  that  brought  sJl  of  them  to  their  aunt's 
door,  and  run  away  and  left  them ;  that  their 
poor  mother  wanted  bread,  and  what  came  of 
her  after  she  would  have  been  glad  to  know. 
She  added  that  her  circumstances  had  happened 
to  mend  in  the  world,  and  that,  as  she  was  in 
condition,  so  she  was  disposed  to  show  tome 
kindness  to  the  children  if  she  could  find  them 
out. 

He  received  her  with  all  the  civility  that  so 
kind  a  proposal  demanded,  gave  her  an  accoant 
of  what  ne  had  done  for  the  child,  how  be  bad 
maintained  him,  fed  and  clothed  him,  put  him  to 
school,  and  at  last  put  him  out  to  a  trade.  She 
said  he  had  indeea  been  a  father  to  the  ohfld. 
**  But,  sir,"  says  she,  "  'tis  a  very  laborious  hard- 
working  trade,  and  he  Is  but  a  tlun  weak  boy.'* 
'*  That's  true,"  says  he ;  "  but  the  boy  chose  the 
trade,  and  I  assure  you  I  gave  20L  with  him, 
and  am  to  find  him  clothes  all  his  apprenticeship ; 
and  as  to  its  being  a  hard  trade,"  says  he,  "  that's 
the  fote  of  his  circumstances,  poor  boy ;  I  oould 
not  well  do  better  for  him.** 

^  Well,  sir,  as  you  did  all  for  hhn  fai  charity," 
says  she,  "  it  was  exceedUigly  well ;  but,  as  my 
resolution  is  to  do  something  for  him,  I  desire 
you  will,  if  possible,  take  Urn  away  again  from 
that  place,  where  he  works  so  hard,  for  1  cannot 
bear  to  see  the  child  work  so  very  hard  for  his 
bread,  and  I  will  do  something  for  him  that  shall 
make  turn  live  without  such  hard  labour.** 

He  smiled  at  that.  "  I  can,  indeed,^  says  be, 
"  take  him  away,  but  then  I  must  lose  my  2M. 
that  I  gave  with  him." 

"  Well,  su-,'*  said  Amy,  '*  111  enable  yon  to  lose 
that  QOL  immediately,"  and  so  she  put  her  hand 
in  her  pocket  and  ptuls  out  her  purse. 

He  begun  to  be  a  little  amazed  at  her,  and 
looked  her  hard  in  the  face,  and  that  so  very 
much  that  she  took  notice  of  it,  and  said,  *'  Sir, 
I  fancy  by  your  looking  at  me  you  think  yoa 
know  me,  but  I  am  assured  vou  do  not,  for  I 
never  saw  your  face  before ;  I  think  yon  bav^ 
done  enough  for  the  child,  and  that  vou  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a  father  to  hfai ;  bat  you 
ought  not  to  lose  by  vour  kindness  to  him,  more 
than  the  kindness  of  bringing  him  up  obliMis  you 
to  i  and  therefore  there's  the  2(W1,"  adaed  she, 
"  and  pray  let  him  be  fetched  away.** 

"  Well,  madam,"  says  he,  "  I  will  thank  yon  $ar 
the  boy,  as  well  as  for  myself;  but  will  you  please 
to  tell  me  what  I  must  do  with  him  ?" 

"  Sir,"  says  Amy,  "  as  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  keep  him  so  many  years,  I  beg  you  wffi 
take  him  home  again  one  year  more,  and  FD 
bring  you  100^  more,  which  I  will  desire  yoa  to 
lay  out  in  schooling  and  clothes  for  him,  and  to 


pay  you  for  his  board ;  perfatps  I  may  put  him  io 
•  coaditioa  to  return  your  kindness." 

He  looked  pleased,  but  surprised  very  much, 
and  inquired  of  Amy,  but  with  very  great  re- 
spect, what  ho  should  go  to  school  to  learn,  and 
what  trade  she  would  pleasp  to  put  him  out  to. 

Amy  said  she  should  put  him  to  learn  a  little 
Latni,  and  then  merchants*  accounts,  and  to 
write  a  good  hand,  for  she  would  have  him  be 
put  to  a  Turkey  merchant. 

**  Madam,**  says  he,  **  I  am  glad  for  his  sake  to 
hear  you  talk  so ;  but  do  you  know  that  a  Turkey 
merchant  will  not  take  him  under  400/.  or 
500/.  ?  ** 

••  Yes,  sir,**  says  Amy,  "  I  know  it  very  well." 
"  And,**  says  he,  **  that  it  will  require  as  many 
thousands  to  set  him  up  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,'*  says  Amy,  "  I  know  that  very  well 
too  ;**  and,  resolving  to  talk  very  big,  she  added, 
*'  1  have  no  children  of  my  own,  and  I  resolve  to 
make  him  my  heir ;  and  if  10,0002.  be  required 
to  set  him  up,  he  shall  not  want  it.  I  was  but 
his  mother*8  servant  when  he  was  bom,  and  I 
mourned  heartily  for  the  disaster  of  the  fiuniiy ; 
and  I  always  said  if  ever  I  was  worth  anything  in 
the  world  I  would  take  the  child  for  my  own,  and 
111  be  as  good  as  my  word  now,  though  I  did  not 
then  foresee  that  it  would  be  with  me  as  it  has 
been  since.**  And  so  Amy  told  him  a  long  story 
how  she  was  troubled  for  me,  and  what  she  would 
give  to  hear  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive,  and 
what  circumstances  I  was  in ;  that  if  she  could 
but  find  me,  if  I  was  ever  so  poor,  she  would 
take  care  of  me,  and  make  a  genuewoman  of  me 

He  told  her  that,  as  to  the  child's  mother,  she 
had  beco  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  was 
obliged  (as  he  supposed  she  knew)  to  send  the 
eblldren  all  among  her  husband's  ftiends;  and  ii 
it  had  not  been  for  him  they  had  been  all  sent  to 
the  parish ;  but  that  he  obliged  the  other  rela^ 
tions  to  share  the  charge  among  them ;  that  he 
had  taken  two,  whereof  he  had  lost  the  eldest, 
who  died  of  the  small-pox ;  but  that  he  had  been 
a^  careftil  of  this  as  of  his  own,  and  had  made 
very  little  difference  in  their  breeding  up,  onlv 
that  when  he  came  to  put  him  out  he  thought  it 
best  for  the  boy  to  put  him  to  a  trade  which  he 
might  set  up  in  without  a  stock,  for  otherwise  his 
time  would  be  lost ;  and  that,  as  to  his  mother, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  hoar  one  word  of  her, 
no,  not  though  be  had  made  the  utmost  inquiry 
after  her ;  that  there  went  a  report  that  she  had 
drowned  herself;  but  that  he  could  never  meet 
with  anybody  that  could  give  him  a  certain  ac- 
count of  it. 

Amy  counterfeited  a  cry  for  her  poor  mistress; 
told  him,  she  would  give  anything  in  the  worid 
to  see  her,  if  she  was  alive ;  and  a  great  deal 
more  such  like  talk  they  had  about  that ;  then 
they  returned  to  speak  of  the  boy. 

He  inquired  of  ner,  why  she  did  not  seek  after 
the  child  before,  that  he  might  have  been  brought 
np  from  a  younger  age,  suitable  to  what  she  de- 
signed to  do  for  him. 

She  told  him,  she  had  been  out  of  England, 
and  ivas  but  newly  returned  from  the  East  Indies. 
That  8lie  had  been  out  of  England,  and  was  but 
newly  returned,  was  true,  but  the  latter  was 
Iblse,'  and  was  put  in  to  blind  him,  and  to  pro- 


vide against  fiurther  inquiries ;  for  it  was  not  a 
strange  for  young  women  to  go  away  poor  to  the 
East  Indies  and  come  home  vastly  rich  ;  so  she 
went  on  with  directions  about  him,  and  both 
agreed  in  this,  that  tiia  boy  should  by  no  means 
be  told  what  was  intended  for  him,  but  only  that 
he  should  be  taken  home  again  to  his  uncle's, 
that  his  uncle  thought  the  trade  too  hard  for  him,' 
and  the  like. 

About  three  days  after  this,  Amy  goes  again, 
and  carried  him  the  100/.  she  promised  him,  but 
then  Amy  made  quite  another  figure  than  she 
did  before ;  for  she  went  in  my  coach,  with  two 
footmen  after  her,  and  dressed  very  fine  also,  with 
jewels  and  a  gold  watch ;  and  there  was  indeed 
no  great  difficulty  to  make  Amy  look  like  a  lady, 
for  alie  was  a  very  handsome  well-shaped  woman, 
and  genteel  enough ;  the  coachmen  and  servants 
were  particulariy  ordered  to  show  her  the  same 
respect  as  they  would  do  mc,  and  to  call  her 
Madame  Collins,  if  they  were  asked  any  ques- 
tions about  her. 

When  the  gentleman  saw  what  a  figure  she 
made,  it  added  to  the  fonner  surprise,  and  he 
entertained  her  in  the  most  respectful  manner 
possible ;  congratulated  her  advancement  in  for. 
tune,  and  particulady  rejoiced  that  it  should  fall 
to  the  poor  child's  lot  to  be  so  provided  for,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation. 

Well,  Amy  talked  big,  bat  very  ft-ee  and  fo. 
miliar;  told  them  she  had  no  pride  in  her  good 
fortune^;  (that  was  true  enough,  for  to  give  Amy 
her  due,  she  was  far  from  it,  and  was  as  good 
humoured  a  creature  as  ever  lived) ;  that  she  was 
the  same  as  ever,  and  that  she  always  loved  this 
boy,  and  was  resolved  to  do  something  extraor- 
dioary  for  liim. 

Then  she  pulled  out  her  money,  and  paid  down 
1901.,  which,  she  said,  she  paid  him  that  he 
might  be  sure  he.  should  be  no  loser  by  taking 
him  home  again,  and  that  she  would  come  and 
see  hhn  again,  and  talk  farther  about  things  with 
him,  that  so  all  might  be  settled  for  him,  in  such' 
a  manner  as  the  accidents,  such  as  mortality  or. 
anything  else,  should  nmke  no  alteration  to'tlie 
chUd's  prejudice. 

At  this  meeting,  the  uncle  brought  his  wife 
out,  a  good  motherly,  comely,  grave  woman^who 
spoke  very  tenderly  of  the  youth,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  very  good  to  him,  (hough  she 
had  several  children  of  her  own.  After  a  iong^ 
discourse,  she  put  in  a  word  of  her  own.  "  Ma- 
daro,**  says  she,  "  I  am  heartily  glud  of  the  good 
intentions  you  have  for  this  poor  orphan,  and  I 
rejoice  sincerely  in  it  for  his  sake ;  but  niadatn, 
you  know,  (I  suppose)  that  there  are  two  sisters 
alive  too;  may  we  not  speak  a  word  for  them? 
poor  girls,"  says  she,  "  they  have  net  been  so 
kindly  used  as  he  has,  and  are  turned  out  to  the 
wide  world.** 
**  Where  arc  they,  madam,"  tays  Amy. 
*•  Poor  creatures,"  says  the  gentlewoman,  *»  they 
are  out  at  service;  nobody  knows  where  bnt 
themselves;  their  case  is  very  hard.'* 

"  Well,  madam,*'  said  Amy,  "  though  if  I  could 
but  find  them,  I  would  assist  them ;  yet  my  con- 
cern is  for  my  boy,  as  I  call  him,  and  I'll  put  him 
in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  his  sisters." 

*'  But  madam,*'  says  the  good  compassionate 
creature,  "  he  may  not  be  so  charitable,  perhaps 
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by  bis  own  toclinatioo.  for  brotben  are  not  fa- 
tten ;  and  they  have  been  cnielly  used  already, 
poor  girli ;  we  have  often  relieved  them,  both 
with  victaalt  and  clothes  too,  even  while  they 
were  pretended  to  be  kept  by  their  barbarous 
aunt." 

'*  Wei),  madam,"  says  Amy,  **  what  can  I  do 
for  them ;  they  are  gone,  it  seems,  and  cannot 
be  heard  of?  when  I  see  them,  *tis  time  enough.** 

She  pressed  Amv  then  to  oblige  their  brother, 
out  of  the  plentifnl  fortune  he  was  like  to  have, 
to  do  something  for  his  sisters  when  he  should  be 
able. 

Amy  spoke  coldly  of  that  stiU,  but  said  she 
would  consider  of  it ;  and  so  they  parted  for  that 
time ;  they  had  several  meetings  after  this,  for 
Amy  went  to  see  her  adopted  son,  and  ordered 
his  schooling,  clothes,  ana  other  things*  but  en- 
joined them  not  to  tell  the  young  man  anything, 
but  that  they  thought  the  trade  he  was  at  too 
hard  for  him,  and  they  would  keep  him  at  home 
a  little  longer,  and  g^ve  him  some  schoolhig,  to  fit 
him  for  better  business ;  and  Amy  appeared  to 
him  as  she  did  before,  onlv  as  one  that  had 
known  his  mother,  and  had  some  kindness  for 
him. 

Thus  this  matter  passed  on  for  near  a  twelve- 
month, when  it  happened  that  one  of  my  maid- 
servants having  asked  Amy  leave,  for  Amy  was 
mistress  of  the  servants,  and  took  in  and  put  out 
such  as  she  pleased ;  I  say,  having  asked  leave  to 
go  into  the  dty  to  see  some  friends,  cam^  home 
crying  bitterly,  and  in  a  most  grievons  agony  she 
was,  and  continued  so  several  days,tul  Amy, 
perceiving  the  excess,  and  that  the  maid  would 
certainly  crv  herself  sick,  she  took  an  oppor- 
tnoity  with  her,  and  examined  her  about  IL 

The  mafal  told  her  a  lonr  storv  that  she  had 
been  to  see  her  brother,  the  only  brother  she 
had  in  the  world,  and  that  she  knew  he  was  put 

out  an  apprentice  to  a ;  but  there  had  come 

a  ladv  in  a  coach  to  his  uncle  ,  who  had 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  take  him  home 
agahi ;  and  so  the  wench  run  on  with  the  whole 
story,  just  as  'tis  told  above,  till  she  came  to 
that  part  that  belonged  to  herself,  and  there, 
says  she,  **  I  had  not  let  them  know  where  I 
lived,  and  the  lady  would  have  taken  me,  and 
they  say,  would  have  provided  for  me  too,  as  she 
has  done  for  my  brother,  but  nobody  coidd  tell 
where  to  find  me,  and  so  1  have  lost  it  all,  and 
all  the  hopes  of  being  anything  but  a  poor  ser- 
vant all  my  days:"  and  then  the  girl  fell  a 
crying. 

Amy  sakl,  <*  what's  all  this  story?  who  could 
this  ladv  be  ?  it  must  be  some  trick  sure."—"  No," 
she  said,  '*twas  not  a  trIdL,  for  she  had  made 
them  take  her  brother  home  from  apprentice, 
and  bought  him  new  dothes,  and  put  him  to 
have  more  leandng;  and  the  gentlewoman  said 
she  wonM  make  him  her  heir." 

'<Her  heb,"  says  Amy,  "what  docs  that 
amovnt  4o?  itmay  be  she  has  nothing  to  leave 
him ;  she  might  make  anybody  her  hefir." 

**  No,  no ;"  says  the  girL  ^  she  came  in  a  fine 
cooeh  and  horses,  and  I  dont  know  how  many 
footmen  to  attend  her,  and  brought  a  great  bag 

of  gold,  and  gave  It  to  mynncle .  he  that 

brought  up  my  brother,  to  buy  him  dothai,  and 
to  pay  tor  nis  schooling  and  board." 


'*  He  that  brought  up  your  brother?"  aaja 
Amy ;  "  why  didn*t  he  bring  you  up  too,  as  wdl 
as  vour  brother  ?    Pray  who  brought  yon  up  ?" 

Here  the  poor  girl  told  a  melancholy  story, 
how  an  aunt  hod  brought  up  her  and  her  sister, 
and  how  barbarously  she  had  used  them,  as  we 
have  heard. 

By  this  time  Amy  had  her  head  full  enough, 
and  her  heart  too;  and  did  not  know  how  tohold  it, 
or  what  to  do,  for  she  was  satisfied  that  this  uras 
no  other  than  my  own  dauffbter ;  for  she  told 
her  all  the  history  of  her  fatner  and  mother,  aod 
how  she  was  carried  by  their  maid  to  ber  aunt's 
door,  just  OS  is  related  in  the  beginning  of  my 
story. 

Amy  did  not  tell  me  this  story  for  a  preat 
while,  nor  did  she  well  know  what  course  to  lake 
in  it ;  but  as  she  had  authority  to  manage  every- 
thing in  the  family,  she  took  occasion  some  time 
after,  without  letting  me  know  anything  of  it, 
to  find  some  ^fault  with  the  maid,  and  turn  her 
away. 

Her  reasons  were  good,  though  at  first  I  was' 
not  pleased  when  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced afterwards,  that  she  was  in  the  right ;  for 
if  she  had  told  me  of  it,  I  should  have  been  in 
great  perplexity  between  the  difficulty  of  con- 
coaling  myself  from  my  own  child,  and  the  Inoon- 
venience  of  having  my  way  of  living  be  known 
among  my  first  husband's  relations,  and  even  to 
my  husbuid  himself;  for  as  to  his  being  dead  at 
Paris,  Amy  seeing  me  resolved  aeainst  marrying 
any  more,  had  toM  me  that  she  had  formed  that 
story  only  to  make  me  easy,  when  I  was  in  HoL 
land,  if  any  thing  should  offer  to  my  liking. 

However,  I  was  too  tender  a  mother  stUI,  not- 
withstanding what  I  had  done,  to  let  this  poor 
giri  TO  about  the  worid  drudging,  as  it  were  for 
breaid,  and  slavbg  at  the  fire,  and  in  the  kitchen, 
as  a  cook  maid ;  besides  it  came  into  my  head, 
that  she  might  marry  some  poor  devil  of  a  foot- 
man, or  a  coachman,  or  some  such  thing,  and  be 
undone  that  way,  or,  which  was  worse,  be  drawn 
in  to  lie  with  some  of  that  coarse  cursed  kind, 
and  be  with  dtild,  and  be  utterly  ruined  that 
way ;  and  in  Uie  midst  of  all  my  prosperity  th» 
gave  me  great  uneasiness. 

As  to  sending  Amy  to  her,  there  was  no  doing 
that  now ;  for  as  she  had  been  servant  in  the 
house,  she  knew  Amy  as  well  as  Amy  knew  me; 
and  no  doubt,  though  I  was  much  out  of  ber 
sight,  yet  she  might  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
have  peeped  at  me,  and  seen  me  enough  to  know 
me  again,  if  I  had  discovered  myself  to  her;  so 
that,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  thai 
way. 

However,  Amy,  a  diligent  indefotigable  crea- 
ture, found  out  another  woman  and  gave  her  her 
enand,  and  sent  her  to  the  honest  man*s  house 
hi  Spitalfields,  whither  she  supposed  the  gurl 
would  go,  after  she  was  out  of  her  place ;  and 
bade  her  talk  with  her,  and  tell  her  at  a  distance 
that  as  something  had  been  done  for  her  brother, 
so  something  would  bo  done  for  her  too;  and 
that  she  should  not  be  discouraged,  she  carried 
her90L  to  buy  her  ck>theB,  and  bid  her  not  go  to 
service  any  more,  but  thtaik  of  other  things;  Chat 
she  should  take  a  lodging  in  some  good  fomily, 
and  she  should  soon  hear  further. 
1     The  cirl  was  oveqoyed  with  this  news,  jas 
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may  be  sure,  aod  at  first  a  little  too  much  ele- 
Tated  with  it,  and  dressed  herself  very  haudsoraely 
indeed,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  done  8o»  came  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Madam  Amy,  to  let  her  see  how 
fine  she  was.  Amy  congratulated  her,  and 
wished  it  might  be  all  as  she  expected;  but 
admonished  her  not  to  be  elevated  with  it  too 
much ;  told  her,  humility  was  the  best  ornament  of 
a  gentlewoman ;  and  a  great  dead  of  good  advice 
she  gave  her,  but  discovered  nothing. 

All  this  was  acted  in  the  first  years  of  mv  set- 
ting up  my  new  figure  in  the  town,  and  while  the 
maaiis  and  balls  were  in  agitation;  and  Amy 
carried  the  oftair  of  setting  out  my  son  into  the 
worid,  which  we  were  assisted  in  by  the  sage 
advice  of  my  foithful  counsellor  Sir  Robert  Clay- 
ton, who  procured  us  a  master  for  him,  by  whom 
be  was  afterwards  sent  abroad  to  Italy,  as  you 
shall  hear  in  its  place ;  and  Amy  managed  my 
dausfater  too  very  well,  though  by  a  third  hand. 

My  amour  with  my  Lord  — —  began  now  to 
draw  to  an  end,  and  Indeed,  notwitstanding  his 
money,  it  had  lasted  so  long,  that  I  was  much 
more  sick  of  his  lordship  than  he  could  be  of  me ; 
he  grew  old,  and  fretful,  and  captious,  and  I  must 
add,  which  made  the  vice  itself  begin  to  grow 
surfeiting  and  nauseous  to  me,  he  grew  worse 
and  wickeder,  the  older  he  grew,  and  that  to 
such  degree,  as  it  is  not  fit  to  write  of,  and  made 
me  Bo  weary  of  him,  that  upon  one  of  his  capri- 
cious humours,  which  he  often  took  occasion  to 
trouble  me  with,  I  took  occasion  to  be  much  less 
complaisant  to  bim  that  I  used  to  be ;  and,  as  I 
knew  him  to  be  hasty,  I  first  took  care  to  put 
hiiQ  into  a  little  passion,  and  then  to  resent  it, 
and  this  brought  us  to  words,  in  which  I  told 
him  I  thought  he  grew  sick  of  me ;  and  he  an- 
swered in  a  heat,  that  trulv  so  he  was.  I  an- 
swered, that  I  fbund  his  lordship  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  me  sick  too ;  that  I  had  met  with 
several  such  rubs  from  him  of  late,  and  that  he  did 
not  use  me  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  I  hegged 
his  lordship  he  would  make  himself  easy.  This 
I  spoke  mih  an  air  of  coldness  and  indifTerence, 
tactk  as  I  knew  he  could  not  bear ;  but  I  did  not 
downright  quarrel  with  him,  and  teD  him  I  was 
sick  of  idm  too,  and  desire  him  to  quit  me,  for 
1  knew  that  would  come  of  itself;  besides,  I  had 
received  a  great  deal  of  handsome  usage  from 
hfni«  and  I  was  loth  to  have  the  breach  bo  on 
my  side,  thrt  he  might  not  be  able  to  say  I  was 
ungratehiL 

But  he  put  the  occasion  into  my  hands,  for  he 
came  no  more  to  me  for  two  months ;  indeed,  I 
expeeted  a  fit  of  absence,  for  such  I  had  had 
several  times  before,  but  not  for  above  a  fortnight 
or  tbree  weeks  at  most :  but  after  I  had  staid  a 
month,  which  was  longer  than  ever  he  kept  away 
y0t»  I  took  a  new  method  with  him,  for  I  was 
resolved  now  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  con- 
iinae  or  not,  as  I  thought  fit.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  therefore  I  removed,  and  took  lodgings  at 
Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  and  that  part  next  to 
the  road  to  Acton,  and  left  nobody  in  my  lodg- 
ings bat  Amy  and  the  footman,  with  proper  in- 
stmetions  how  to  behave,  when  his  lordship,  being 
come  to  himself,  should  think  fit  to  come  again, 
wMdi  I  knew  be  would. 

About  the  end  of  two  months  he  came  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  as  uaual ;  the  footman  an- 


swered him,  and  told. him  his  lady  was  not  at 
home,  but  there  was  Mrs  Amy  above  ;  so  he  did 
not  order  her  to  be  called  down,  but  went  upstairs 
into  the  dinlng'.room,  and  Mrs  Amy  came  to  him ; 
he  asked  where  I  was  ?  **  My  lord,"  said  she, 
"my  mistress  has  been  removed  a  good  while 
hence,  and  lives  at  Kensington.*' — "Ay,  Mrs 
Amy !  how  come  you  to  be  here  then  ?" — **  My 
lord,"  said  shq,  "  we  are  here  till  the  quarter- 
day,  because  the  goods  are  not  removed,  and  to 
give  answers,  if  any  one  comes  to  ask  for  my 
lady." — "  Well,  and  what  answer  are  you  to  give 
to  me  ?•* — **  Indeed,  my  lord,"  says  Arov, "  I  haie 
no  particular  answer  to  your  lordship,  but  to  tell 
you,  and  everybody  else,  where  my  lady  lives, 
that  they  may  not  think  she's  run  away.** — "  No, 
Mrs  Amy,"  says  he,  "  I  dont  think  she's  run 
away,  but  indeed,  I  can't  go  after  her  so  far  as 
that."  Amy  said  nothing  to  that,  but  made  a 
curtesy,  and  said,  "  she  bSieved  I  would  be  there 
again  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  little  time."*^"  How 
little  time,  Mrs  Amy?"  says  my  lord.  "She 
comes  next  Tuesday,"  says  Amy.  "  Very  well," 
says  my  lord,  "  I  will  call  and  see  her  then ;"  and 
so  he  went  away. 

Accordingly  I  came  on  the  Tuesday,  and  stayed 
a  fortnight,  but  he  came  not ;  so  I  went  back  to 
Kensington,  and  after  that  I  had  very  few  of  his 
Iordship*s  visits,  which  I  was  very  glad  of,  and  in 
little  time  after  was  more  glad  of  it  than  I  was  at 
first,  and  upon  a  better  account  too. 

For  now  i  began  not  to  be  sick  of  his  lordsliip 
only,  but  really  I  began  to  be  sick  of  the  vice; 
and  as  I  had  good  leisure  now  to  divert  and  enjoy  . 
myself  in  the  world,  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  woman  to  do  that  ever  lived  in  it ;  so  I 
found  that  my  judgment  began  to  prevail  upon 
me  to  fix  my  deUgnl  upon  nobler  objects  than  I 
had  formerly  done,  and  the  very  beginning  of 
this  brought  some  just  reflection  upon  mc  relating 
to  things  past,  and  to  the  former  manner  of  my 
living ;  and  though  there  was  not  the  least  hint 
in  all  this  from  what  may  be  called  religion  or 
conscience,  and  far  from  anything  of  repentance, 
or  anything  that  was  akin  to  it,  especially  at  first ; 
yet  the  sense  of  things,  and  the  knowledge  1  had 
of  tfie  world,  and  the  vas^  variety  of  scenes  that 
I  had  acted  my  part  in,  began  to  work  upon  my 
senses,  and  It  came  so  very  strong  upon  my  mind 
one  morning  when  I  had  been  lying  awake  some 
time  in  my  bed,  as  if  somebody  nad  asked  me  the 
question,  What  was  I  a  whore  for  now?    It 
occurred  naturally  upon  this  inquiry,  that  at  first 
I  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  my  circumstances, 
the  misery  of  which  the  devil  dismally  aggra- 
vated, to  draw  mc  to  comply ;  for  I  confess  I  had 
strong  natural  aversions  to  the  crime  at  first, 
partly  owing  to  a  virtuous  education,  and  partly  to 
a  sense  of  rdigion ;  but  the  devil,  and  that  greater 
devil  of  poverty  prevafled ;  and  the  person  who 
laid  siege  to  me,  did  it  in  such  an  obliging,  and  I 
may  almost  say,  irresistible  manner,  all  still  ma> 
naged  by  the  evil  spirit,  for  I  must  be  allowed  to 
beUeve  that  he  has  a  share  in  all  such  things,  if 
not  the  whole  management  of  them.     But,  1  say, 
it  was  carried  on  by  that  person  in  such  an  irre- 
sistible manner,  that  (as  1  said)  when  I  related 
the  fact,  there  was  no  withstanding  it:   these 
circumstances,  I  say,  the  devil  managed  not  only 
to  bring  me  to  comply,  but  he  continued  them  as 
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arguments  to  fortiiy  my  mind  againgt  all  reflec- 
tions, and  to  keep  me  in  that  horrid  coiine  I  had 
engaged  in,  as  if  it  were  honest  and  lawftil. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  that  now;  this  was  a 
pretence,  and  here  was  aomethtng  to  he  said, 
though  I  acknowledge  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  me  at  sS. ;  but  I  say  to  leave  that,  all 
this  was  out  of  doors ;  the  devil  hUnself  ceuld  not 
form  one  argument,  or  put  one  reason  into  my 
head  now,  that  could  serve  for  an'  answer,  no,  not 
so  much  as  a  pretended  answer  to  this  question, 
Mliy  I  should  be  a  whore  now  ? 

It  had  for  a  while  been  a  littie  kind  of  excuse 
to  me  that  I  was  engaged  with  this  wieked  old 
lord,  and  that  I  could  not  in  honour  forsake  him; 
but  how  foolish  and  absurd  did  it  look  to  repeat 
the  word  honour  on  so  vile  an  occasion?  as  if  a 
woman  should  prostitute  her  honour  in  point  of 
honour;  horria  inconsistency!  Honour  cailed 
upon  me  to  detest  the  crime  and  the  man  too, 
and  to  have  resisted  all  the  attacks  which,  from 
the  beginning,  had  been  made  upon  my  virtue ; 
and  honour,  had  it  been  consulted,  would  hi^ve 
preserved  me  honest  from  the  beginuing. 
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This,  however,  shows  us  with  what  fkint  ex- 
cuses, and  with  what  trifles  we  pretend  to  satisfy 
ourselves,  and  suppress  the  attempts  of  oonsdence 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  agreeable  cnme,  and  in  the 
possessing  those  pleasures  which  we  are  loth  to 
part  with. 

But  this  objection  would  wm  serve  no  longer, 
for  my  lord  had,  in  some  sort,  broke  his  engage- 
ments ( I  wont  call  it  honour  again)  with  me,  and 
had  so  far  dighted  me  as  Cdrly  to  justify  my  en- 
tire  quitting  of  him  now ;  and  so  as  the  dgection 
was  fully  answered,  the  qoMtion  remained  still 
unanswered.  Why  am  1  a  whore  now?  Nor 
indeed  had  I  anything  to  say  for  mysel(  even  to 
myself;  I  could  not,  without  blushing,  as  wicked 
as  I  was,  answer,  that  I  loved  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  vice,  and  that  I  delighted  in  being  a  whore, 
as  such ;  I  sav,  I  oould  not  say  this,  even  to  my- 
self, and  all  alone,  nor  indeed  would  it  have  been 
true.  I  was  never  able  in  justice,  and  with 
truth,  to  say  I  was  so  wicked  as  that ;  but  as 
necessity  first  debauclfed  me,  and  poverty  made 
me  a  whore  at  the  beginning,  so  ezoess  of  avi^ 
rice  for  getting  money,  and  excess  of  vanity,  con- 
tinued me  in  the  crime,  not  being  able  to  renst  the 
flatteries  of  great  persons ;  being  called  the  finest 
woman  in  France ;  behig  caressed  by  a  prince ; 
and  afterwards  I  had  pride  enough  to  expect, 
and  folly  enough  to  believe,  though  indeed  with- 
out ground,  by  a  great  monarch.  These  were 
my  baits,  these  the  chains  by  which  the  devil 
held  me  bound,  and  by  which  I  was  indeed  so 
liut  held  for  any  reasoning  that  I  was  then  mis- 
tress of  to  ddiver  me  (torn. 

But  this  was  an  over  now,  avavtee  could  have 
no  pretence ;  I  was  out  of  the  reach  of  all  that 
fate  could  do  to  reduce  me ;  now  I  was  so  for 
firom  poor,  or  the  danger  of  it,  that  I  had  BOjOOOL 
in  my  pocket  at  least ;  nay,  I  had  the  inoeine  of 
50,000/.,  for  I  had  2,5001.  a»year  coming  in  upon 
very  good  land  security,  besides  three  or  ronr 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  which  I  kept  by  me 
for  ordinary  occasions,  and  besides  jewels  and 
plate,  and  goods,  which  were  worth  near  5,000/L 


more;  these  put  togetlmv  when  I  fttmiiiatad  on 
it  all  in  my  thought^  as  you  may  he  anre  I  did 
often,  added  weight  stiU  to  the  queitimi,  as 
above,  and  it  sounded  continually  in  my  head, 
what's  next  ?  What  am  I  a  whore  Ibr  now? 

It  is  true,  this  WM,  aa  I  say,  seldopi  4Mii  of  aqr 
thous^ts,  but  yet  it  made  no  impreariona  upon 
me  <n  that  kind  which  might  he  expeated  fiRm  a 
reflection  of  so  important  a  nature  and  whidi 
had  90  much  of  subetaaoe  aad  seriomeas  la  it 

But,  however,  itwaa  not  without  same  Uttle 
consequenoas  even  at  thai  time,  and  which  gsfa 
a  little  turn  to  my  way  ef  living  at  flii|»  «•  you 
shall  hear  in  its  plaise. 

But  one  parocular  thing  intarvaned  heaidai 
this,  which  gave  me  some  qnsashyss  at  tUs 
time,  and  made  way  for  other  thim  that  foi- 
lowed«  I  have  mentioned  in  several  Intle  digrea- 
sions,  the  concern  I  had  upon  me  Ibr  my  chil. 
dren,  and  in  what  manner  I  had  diiectcd  that 
affair ;  I  must  go  on  a  little  with  that  past*  in 
order  to  bring  the  subsequent  parte  of  my  atoiy 
toffether. 

Myboy,  the  only  son  I  had  left  I  hadalo|al 
right  to  call  son,  was,  as  I  have  said 
fh>m  the  unhappy  oiieumstanoea  of  being  i 
tioe  to  a  mechaoio,  and  was  brought  up 
new  foot ;  but  though  this  was  infinitely  tie  his 
advantage,  yet  it  put  him  hack  near  threa  yaaia 
in  his  condng  into  the  werid«  for  he  had  bean 
near  a  year  at  the  drudgery  he  was  fint  ff«t  tiK 
and  it  took  im  two  years  mere  to  fonn  nbn  for 
what  he  had  hopes  givvn  him  he  should  hapsafter 
be,  so  that  he  was  folly  nineteen  yaaia  oUL  or 
rather  twenty  year^  before  he  eaase  to  ha  pnl  ant 
as  I  faitended  i  at  the  end  of  which  thna  I  put 
hfan  to  a  very  flovlsfaing  italiaa  asarehani  end 
he  again  sent  hhn  to  Mearfnai  in  the  iriand  af 
Slc9y  i  and  a  Uttle  before  the  jnaetun  I  ana  now 
speaking  of,  I  had  lettesa  from  hhn,  that  la  to 
say,  Mrs  Amy  had  letters  foam  hia^  inthanting 
that  he  was  out  of  his  time,  aa4  that  ha  had  aa 
opportunity  to  he  taken  lata  an  Bngttsh  honse 
there,  en  very  good  tenns>  If  his  soapavi  foom 
hence  might  answer  what  he  was  bid  ta  haae 
for;  and  ao  begged  that  what  would  ha  dena  for 
him  might  be  so  oideeed  that  he  H|i|ht  hava  ft 
for  his  present  advaaoeaMnt,  asforfiBg  for  the 
partieulaii  to  hb  master,  tiia  masehant  in  imk- 
don,  whom  he  had  been  apprsntice  to  haae ;  »ha^ 
to  cut  the  story  sharti  gave  sach  a  aatMsctaty 
account  of  It,  and  of  my  young  man*  to  my  staa^ 
and  foithfol  cawisellan  Sir  Rehert  Ciay1an»  that 
I  made  no  leruple  to  pay  4M0L  wWeh  was 
1,0001.  more  than  he  dwaaaded,  ormterye^- 
posed,  that  he  mdght  have  eneauiageaMHi  ta 
enter  into  the  watld  better  than  he  eapeatedi 

His  master  remitted  the  moaaf  ymyUAMf 
to  hfan,  and  folding,  by  flir  Rabert  Casftan.  Hwt 
the  young  gentleman,  for  sa  he  ealiad  hiaw  imb 
well  supported,  wrata  aneh  lattem  on  WaaaooaBl, 
as  gave  mm  a  evadltat  Jiassina  aqnal  aa  vafoia  ta 
the  money  itseUl 

I  ooald  net  digest  it  myvaOi  timl  I  sbaidd 
all  tUs  whBa  eeneeal  myaalf  thae  fooeaaiy 
child,  and  make  aU  tkfo  foaesirdM,  In  Ua^ 
to  a  stranger ;  and  yet  I  aenid  nat  find  m  anr 
heart  to  let  my  son  know  what  a  mtftim  ha  ML 
and  what  a  bfo  riw  lived;  when,  at  Iha  wnm 
time,  that  ha  muit  tidnhhfanaalf  inlinitaiy  ehMged 
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to  owp  Im  mart  te  obUged*  if  lie  was  a  num  of 
virtii«i  lo  hate  hie  mother,  and  abhor  the  way  of 
UviaCf  by  whidi  all  the  bounty  he  eigoyed  was 
niaed. 

This  Is  the  reason  of  mentioning  this  part  of 
nay  son's  story,  which  is  otherwise  no  ways  con- 
oetnad  in  my  history,  but  as  it  put  me  upon 
^iMiikinff  iimr  to  put  an  end  to  that  widied  course 
I  wna  lb»  that  my  own  child,  when  he  should 
afterwards  come  to  England  in  a  good  figure, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  a  merchant,  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  me. 

Bnt  there  was  another  diffieulty,  which  lay 
heavier  upon  me  a  great  deal,  and  that  was,  my 
dngfater ;  who^  as  before,  I  had  relieved  by  the 
bands  of  another  instrument,  which  Amy  had 
procored.  Hie  airi,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
direeted  to  put  nerself  into  a  good  garb,  take 
lodgings,  and  entertafai  a  maid  to  wait  upon  her, 
to  give  herself  some  breeding,  that  is  to  say,  to 
lean  to  dance,  and  flt  herself  to  appear  as  a 
gentlewoman;  being  made  to  hope,  that  she 
should,  Bomethne  or  other,  find  that  she  should 
be  pot  kito  a  eendition  to  support  her  character, 
and  to  make  herself  amends  for  all  her  fonner 
timibies ;  die  was  only  charged  not  to  be  drawn 
into  matrimony,  tOI  she  was  secured  of  a  fortune 
that  might  asiiat  to  dispose  of  herself  suitable 
net  to  what  then  liie  was,  but  what  she  was 
to  be. 

The  gfal  was  too  ssndble  of  bar  eirenmstanees 
not  toMB  aO  passiUa  saHsftwHon  of  thai  khid, 
and  mieed  she  was  miatieas  of  too  much  uader- 
staacUng  not  to  see  how  much  she  should  be  ob- 
liged to  that  part  ibr  her  own  Interest 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  but  being  well 
eqnipMd,  and  in  every  thing  well  set  out,  as  she 
WM  mreeted,  she  eaaaa  as  f  have  related  above, 
and  paid  n  vidit  to  Bfrs  Amy,  and  to  tell  her  of 
her  good  fortune.  Amy  pretended  to  be  much 
snrprtmd  at  the  alteraAion,  and  oveijoyed  for  her 
aake,  and  began  to  treat  her  very  well,  enter* 
talned  her  handsomely,  and  when  she  would  have 
gone  away  pretended  to  ask  my  leave,  and  sent 
my  oeach  hoine  with  her ;  and,  in  short,  learning 
ftom  her  where  she  lodged,  which  was  in  the 
dty.  Amy  promised  to  return  her  visit»  and  did 
so  I  and,  m  a  word.  Amy  and  Susan  (for  she  was 
my  own  name)  began  an  intimate  aoquaintance 
tosretiMT* 

There  was  an  ineipressible  difiicuHy  in  the 
poor  girl^i  wav,  or  else  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  have  forborne  discovering  myself  to  her, 
and  this  was,  her  having  been  a  servant  in  mv 
particular  fomily ;  and  I  could  by  no  means  thmk 
of  ever  letting  the  children  know  what  a  kind  of 
creature  they  owed  their  being  to^  or  giving  them 
an  occasion  to  upbraid  their  motheir  with  her 
seandalfus  life,  much  less  to  justify  the  like  prac- 
tice ikora  my  example. 

Thus  It  was  with  me ;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  con- 
sidering parents  «lways  find  it,  that  their  own 
children  are  a  restraint  to  them  in  their  worst 
eoutsss,  when  the  sense  of  a  Superior  Power  has 
■ot  tim  same  influence.    But  of  that  hereafter. 

There  happened,  however,  one  good  drcun^ 
stance  in  the  case  of  this  poor  giri,  which  brought 
about  a  discovery  sooner  than  otherwise  it  would 
hnvo  been,  and  it  was  thus  t  after  she  and  Amy 
had  bean  intimato  for  some  time^  and  bad  ex- 


changed several  visits,  the  giri  now  grown  9l 
woman,  talking  to  Amy  of  the  gay  things  ths^ 
used  to  fall  out  when  she  was  servant  in  my 
family,  spoke  of  it  with  a  kind  of  concern,  that 
she  could  not  see  (me)  her  lady ;  and  at  last  sho 
adds,  **  twas  very  strange,  msidam,**  says  she  to 
Amy,  **  but  though  I  lived  near  two  years  in  the 
house,  I  never  saw  my  mistress  in  my  life,  except 
it  was  that  public  nwht  when  she  danced  in  the 
fine  Turkish  habit,  ancl  then  she  was  so  disguised 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  her  afterwards." 

Amy  was  glad  to  hear  this ;  but  as  she  was  a 
cunning  girl  from  the  beginning,  she  was  not  to 
be  bit,  and  so  she  laid  no  streu  upon  that  at 
first,  but  gave  me  an  account  of  it ;  and  I  must 
confess  it  gave  me  a  secret  joy  to  think  that  I 
was  not  known  to  her ;  and  that,  by  virtue  of 
that  only  accident,  I  mighU  when  other  circum- 
stances made  room  for  it,  discover  myself  to  her, 
and  let  her  know  that  she  had  a  mother  in  a  con- 
dition fit  to  be  owned. 

It  was  a  dreadful  restraint  to  me  before,  and 
this  gave  me  some  very  sad  reflections,  and  made 
way  mr  the  great  question  I  have  mentioned 
above ;  and  by  how  much  the  circumstance  was 
bitter  to,  by  so  much  the  more  agreeable  it  was 
to  understand  that  the  girl  had  never  seen  me, 
and  consequently,  did  not  know  me  again  if  she 
was  to  be  told  who  I  was. 

However,  the  next  time  she  came  to  visit  Amy 
I  was  resolved  to  put  it  to  a  trial,  and  to  come 
into  the  room  and  let  her  see  me,  and  to  see  by 
that,  whether  she  knew  me  or  no ;  but  Amy  put 
me  by,  lest  indeed,  as  there  was  reason  enough 
to  question,  1  should  not  be  able  to  contain,  or 
forbear  disoovering  myself  to  her;  so  it  went  off 
for  that  time. 

But  both  these  cbeumttances,  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  my  mentioning  them,  brought  me  to 
consider  of  the  life  I  Uved,  and  to  resolve  to  put 
myself  into  some  figure  of  life,  in  which  I  might 
not  be  scandalous  to  my  own  family,  and  be  afraid 
to  make  myself  known  to  my  own  children,  who 
were  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 

There  waa  another  daughter  I  had,  which, 
with  all  our  inquiries  we  could  not  hear  of,  high 
nor  low,  for  several  years  after  the  first.  But  I 
return  to  my  own  story. 

Being  now  in  part  removed  from  my  old  sta- 
tion, I  seemed  to  be  in  a  feir  way  of  retiring 
from  my  old  acquaintances,  and  consequently 
from  the  vile  abominable  trade  I  had  driven  so 
long;  so  that  the  door  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were, 
particularly  opened  to  my  reformation,  if  I  had 
any  mind  to  it  in  earnest ;  but,  for  all  that,  some 
of  my  old  friends,  as  I  used  to  call  them,  inquired 
me  out,  and  came  to  visit  me  at  Kensington,  and 
that  more  frequently  than  I  wished  they  would 
do ;  but  it  being  once  known  where  I  was,  there 
was  no  avoiding  it,  unless  I  would  have  down- 
right refused  ami  aflh>nted  them ;  and  I  was  not 
yet  in  earnest  enough  with  my  resolutions  to  go 
that  length. 

The  best  of  it  was,  my  old  lewd  fevonritCb 
whom  I  now  heartily  hated,  entirely  dropped 
me:  he  came  once  to  visit  me, but  I  caused  Amv 
to  deny  me,  and  say  I  was  gone  out ;  she  did  tt 
so  oddly  too,  that  when  his  lordship  went  away, 
he  said  coldly  to  her,  "  WeS,  well,  Mrs  Amy,  1 
ii  find  your  mistress  does  not  desire  to  be  seen; 


tell  her  I  woQ't  trouble  her  any  more,"  repeating 
the  wordi  any  more  two  or  three  times  over,  just 
at  his  going  away. 

I  reflected  a  little  on  it  at  first,  as  unkind  to 
him,  haying  had  so  many  considerable  presents 
f^om  him,  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  sick  of  him, 
and  that  on  some  accounts,  which  if  I  could  suffer 
myself  to  publish  them,  would  fully  justify  my 
conduct ;  but  that  part  of  the  story  will  not  bear 
telling,  so  I  must  leave  it  and  proceed. 

I  had  begun  a  little,  as  I  have  said  above,  to 
reflect  upon  my  manner  of  living,  and  to  think 
of  putting  a  now  face  upon  it;  and  nothing 
moved  me  to  it  more  than  the  ccmaideration  of 
my  having  three  children,  who  were  now  grown 
up ;  and  yet,  that  while  I  was  in  that  station  of 
life  I  could  not  converse  with  them,  or  make  my- 
self Jinown  to  them ;  and  this  gave  me  a  g^eat 
deal  of  uneasiness :  at  last  1  entered  into  a  talk 
on  this  part  of  it  with  my  woman  Amy. 

We  lived  at  Kensington,  as  I  have  said,  and 

though  I  had  done  with  m^old  wicked  L , 

as  above,  yet  I  was  frequently  visited,  as  I  said, 
by  some  others,  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  began  to 
be  known  in  the  town,  not  by  name  only,  but 
my  character  too,  which  was  worse. 

It  was  one  morning  when  Amy  was  in  bed 
with  me,  and  I  had  some  of  my  dullest  thoughts 
about  me,  that  Amy  hearing  me  sigh  pretty 
oflen,  asked  me  if  I  was  not  well  ?  "  Yes,  Amy, 
I  am  well  enough,"  says  I,  **  but  my  mind  is  op. 
pressed  with  heavy  thoughts,  and  has  been  so  a 
good  while ;  and  then  I  told  her  how  it  grieved 
me  that  I  could  not  make  myself  known  to  my 
own  children,  or  form  any  acquaintances  in 
the  world.— "Why  so?**  says  Amy.  "Why, 
prithee,"  says  I,  **  what  will  my  cbOdren  say  to 
themselves,  and  to  one  another,  when  they  find 
their  mother,  however  rich  she  may  be,  is  at  best 
but  a  whore,  a  common  whore?  And  as  for 
acquaintance,  prithee  Amy,  what  sober  lady,  or 
what  Ikmfly  of  any  character  wOl  visit  or  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  whore?" 

**  Why,  all  that's  true,  madam,"  says  Amy ; 
«  but  how  can  it  be  remedied  now  ?" — **  *Ti8  true, 
Amy,**  said  I,  "the  thing  cannot  be  remedied 
now,  but  the*  scandal  of  it,  I  fancy,  may  be  thrown 
off." 

"  Truly,"  says  Amy,  **  I  dont  see  how,  unless 
you  will  go  abroad  again,  and  live  in  some  other 
nation,  where  nobody  has  known  us,  or  seen  us, 
so  that  they  cannot  say  they  ever  saw  us  before." 

That  very  thought  of  Amy  put  what  follows 
into  my  head;  and  I  returned,  "Why,  Amy," 
says  I, "  is  it  not  possible  for  me  to  shift  my  being, 
from  this  part  of  the  town,  and  go  and  live  ui 
another  part  of  the  city,  or  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  be  as  entirely  concealed  as  if  I  had 
never  been  known  ?*• 

"Yes,"  says  Amy,  "I  believe  it  might;  but 
then  you  must  put  off  all  your  equipages,  and 
servants,  coaches  and  horses ;  change  your  live- 
ries, nay,  3rour  own  clothes,  and  if  it  was  possible 
your  very  face." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  and  that's  the  way.  Amy, 
and  that  Ml  do,  and  that  forthwith ;  for  I  am  not 
able  to  live  in  this  manner  any  longer."  Amy 
came  Into  this  with  a  kind  of  pleasure  particular 
to  herself,  that  is  to  say,  with  an  eagerness  not 
to  be  resisted ;  for  Amy  was  apt  to  be  precipitant 


in  her  motions,  and  was  for  doing  it  immediaCeSjr. 
"  Well,"  says  I,  "  Amy,  as  soon  as  you  will,  but 
what  course  must  we  take  to  do  it  ?  we  caanot 
put  off  servants  and  coach  and  horses,  and  every 
thing,  leave  off  housekeeping,  and  transform  our- 
selves into  a  new  shape  iJl  in  a  moment ;  servants 
must  have  warning,  and  the  goods  must  be  sold 
off,  and  a  thousand  things,"  and  this  began  to 
perplex  us,  and  in  particular  took  us  up  two  or 
three  days*  consideration. 

At  last.  Amy,  who  was  a  clever  manager  in 
such  cases*  came  to  me  with  a  scheme,  as  she 
called  it.  "  I  have  found  it  out,  madam."  aaya 
she,  "  I  have  found  a  scheme  how  you  shal!*  if 
ybtt  have  a  mind  to  it,  begin  and  finish  a  perfect, 
entire  change  of  your  figure  and  drcumstaooes 
in  one  day,  and  shall  be  as  much  unknown,  ma- 
dam, in  twenty-four  hours,  as  you  would  be  in 
so  many  years." 

"  Come,  Amy,"  wrs  I,  "let  us  bear  it,  for 
you  please  me  mightily  with  the  thoughts  of  it." 
"  Why,  then«"  says  Amy,  "  let  me  go  into  the 
city  this  afternoon,  and  Til  inquire  out  some  ho- 
nest, plain,  sober  family,  where  I  will  take  lodg- 
ings for  you,  as  for  a  oouotry-gentlewoman  that 
diMires  to  be  in  London  for  about  half  a  year,  and 
to  board  yourself  and  a  kinswomao*  that  is  half 
a  servant,  half  a  companion,  meaning  myself; 
and  so  agree  with  them  by  the  month. 

"  To  this  lodging  (if  I  Ut  upon  one  to  your 
mind)  you  may  go  to-morrow  monSmg  inn  hack 
ney-coach,  with  nobody  but  me,  and  leave  aneh 
dotbesand  linen  as  yon  think  fit;  but  to  besnre, 
the  plainest  you  have ;  and  then  yon  are  removed 
at  onoe^  you  need  never  so  much  as  set  your 
foot  in  Uiis  house  again  (meaning  where  we  then 
were)  or  see  anybody  belonging  to  it;  in  the 
meantime  I'll  let  the  servants  know  that  yon  are 
going  over  to  Holland  upon  extraordinary  bosi- 
ness,  and  will  leave  off  your  equipages,  and  so 
I'll  give  them  warning,  or,  if  they  wiU  accept  of 
it,  give  them  a  month's  wages;  and  tbea  I  will 
sdl  off  your  Aimiture  as  well  as  I  can ;  as  to  your 
coach,  it  is  but  having  it  new  painted,  and  the 
lining  changed,  and  getting  new  harness  and 
hammercloths,  and  you  may  keep  it  stiU,  or  dis- 
pose  of  it  as  you  thmk  fit ;  and  only  take  care 
to  let  thb  lodging  be  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
town,  and  you  may  be  as  perfectly  unknown,  as 
if  you  had  never  been  in  England  hi  your  life." 

This  was  Amy's  scheme,  and  it  pleased  me  so 
well,  that  I  resolved  not  only  to  let  her  go,  but 
was  resolved  to  go  with  her  myself;  but  £oaj  put 
me  off  of  that,  because,  she  said,  she  should 
have  occasion  to  hurry  up  and  down  so  long,  that 
if  I  was  with  her  it  would  rather  hinder  than 
further  her;  so  I  waved  it. 

In  a  word.  Amy  went,  and  was  gone  five  long 
hours ;  but  when  she  came  back,  I  could  see  by 
her  countenance  that  her  success  had  bean  snit- 
able  to  her  pains,  for  she  came  laogfaiag  and 
gaping.  "  O  madam  1"  says  die, "  I  have  pieaaed 
you  to  the  life ;"  and  with  that,  she  teUs  mehoir 
she  had  fixed  upon  a  house  in  a  court  in  the  MU 
nories;  that  she  was  direeted  to  it  merely  by 


accident ;  that  it  was  a  female  family,  the 
of  the  house  being  gone  to  New  Engmnd*  and  that 
the  woman  had  four  chfldren,  kept  two  maids, 
and  lived  very  handsomely,  but  wanted  eoaspnuy 
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to  divert  her;  imd  that  on  that  very  account 
the  had  agreed  to  take  boarders. 

Amy  agreed  for  a  good  handsome  price,  because 
the  was  resolved  I  should  be  used  well ;  so  she 
baripalned  to  give  her  S5£  for  the  half  year,  and 
SOL  if  we  took  a  maid,  leaving  that  to  my  choice ; 
and  that  we  might  be  satisfied  we  should  meet 
with  nothing  very  gay,  the  people  were  Quakers, 
and  I  liked  them  the  better. 

I  was  so  pleased  that  I  resolved  to  go  with  Amy 
the  next  day  to  see  the  lodgings,  and  to  see  the 
woman  of  the  house,  and  see  how  I  liked  them ; 
bat  if  I  was  pleased  with  the  general,  I  was  much 
more  pleased  with  the  particulars ;  for  the  gen- 
.  tiewoman,  I  must  call  her  so^  though  she  was  a 
Quaker,  was  a  most  courteous,  obligfaig,  mannerly 
person ;  perfectly  weU-bred,  and  perfectly  welU 
bumoured,  and  in  short,  the  most  agreeable  con- 
versation that  ever  I  met  with ;  and,  which  was 
worth  aU,  so  grave,  and  yet  so  pleasant  and  so 
meny,  tliat  tissearce  possible  lor  me  to  .express 
bow  I  was  pleased  and  delighted  with  her  com- 
pany ;  and  particularly,  I  was  so  pleased  that  J 
woidd  go  awav  no  more ;  so  I  e'en  took  up  my 
lodging  there  the  very  first  night 

fai  the  meantime,  though  it  took  up  Amy 
almost  a  month  so  entirdy,  to  put  off  all  the 
appearances  of  housekeeifing,  as  above,  it  need 
take  me  up  no  time  to  relate  it ;  'tis  enough  to 
say,  that  Amv  quitted  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  eame  pack  and  package  to  me,  and  here  we 
took  ap  our  abode. 

I  was  now  in  a  perfect  retreat  indeed;  remoto 
from  the  eyes  of  aO  that  ever  had  seen  me,  and  as 
much  out  of  the  way  of  ever  being  seen  or  heard 
of  by  any  of  the  gang  that  used  to  follow  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  among  the  mountains  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  for  vHien  did  a  blue  garter,  or  a  coach- 
and-six,  come  into  a  Uttle  narrow  passage  in  the 
Minories,  or  Goodman's  fields?  And  as  tiiere 
was  no  fear  of  them,  so  I  really  had  no  desire 
to  see  them,  or  so  much  as  to  hear  from  them 
any  more  as  long  as  I  Hved. 

I  seemed  in  a  little  hurry  while  Amy  came  and 
went  so  every  day  at  first ;  but  When  that  was 
over  I  Hved  here  perfectly  retired,  and  with  a 
most  pleasant  and  agreeable  lady ;  I  must  call 
her  so,  for  though  a  Quaker,  she  had  a  foil  share 
of  eood  breeding  sufficient  to  her  if  she  had  been 
a  duchess ;  in  a  word,  she  was  the  most  agreeable 
creature  in  her  conversation,  as  I  said  before, 
that  ever  I  met  with. 

I  pretended,  alter  I  had  been  there  some  time, 
to  be  extremely  in  love  with  the  dress  of  the 
Quakers,  and  this  pleased  her  so  much,  that  she 
would  needs  dress  me  up  one  day  in  a  suit  of  her 
own  clothes;  but  my  real  dedgn  was,  to  see 
whether  it  would  pass  upon  me  for  a  disguise. 

Amy  was  struck  with  the  novelty,  though  I 
had  not  mentioned  my  design  to  her,  and  when 
the  Quaker  was  gone  out  of  the  room,  says  Amy, 
"  I  guess  your  meaning;  it  is  a  perfect  disguise  to 
you ;  why  you  look  quite  another  body,  1  should 
not  have  known  you  mvself;  nay,**  says  Amy, 
**  more  than  that,  it  makes  you  look  ten  yean 
younger  than  you  did.** 

N<Hliiog  could  please  me  better  than  that,  and 
when  Amy  repeated  it,  I  was  so  food  of  it,  that 
I  adced  my  Quaker  ( I  won't  call  her  landlady,  'tis 


indeed  too  coarse  a  word  for  her,  and  she  de- 
served a  much  better)  I  say,  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  sell  it ;  I  told  her  I  was  so  fond  of  it,  that 
I  would  give  her  enough  to  buy  her  a  better 
suit ;  she  declined  it  at  first,  but  I  soon  perceived 
that  it  was  chiefly  in  good  manners,  because  I 
should  not  dishonour  myself,  as  she  called  it,  to 
put  on  her  old  clothes ;  but  if  I  pleased  to  accept 
of  them,  she  would  give  me  them  for  my  dress- 
ing-dothes,  and  go  with  me,  and  buy  a  suit  for 
me,  that  m^tbe  better  worth  my  wearing. 

But  as  I  conversed  in  a  very  frank  open  man- 
ner with  her,  I  bid  her  do  the  like  with  me ; 
that  I  made  no  scruple  of  such  things,  bat  that 
if  she  would  let  me  have  them  I  would  satisfy 
her ;  so  she  let  me  know  what  they  cost,  and  to 
make  her  amends,  I  gave  her  three  guineas  more 
than  they  cost  her. 

This  good  (though  unhappy)  Quaker  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  had  a  bad  husband,  and  he 
was  gone  beyond  sea ;  she  had  a  good  house  and 
weB-fomished,  and  had  some  jointure  of  her  own 
estete,  which  supported  her  and  her  children,  so 
that  she  did  not  want ;  but  she  was  not  above 
such  a  help,  as  my  being  there  was  to  her  ;  so 
she  was  as  glad  of  me  as  I  was  of  her. 

However,  as  I  knew  there  was  no  way  to  fix 
this  new  acquaintance  like  making  myself  a  friend 
to  her,  I  began  with  making  her  some  handsome 
presents,  and  the  like  to  her  children.  And 
first,  opening  my  bundles  one  day  in  my  chamber, 
I  heard  her  in  another  room,  and  called  her  in 
with  a  kind  of  familiar  way ;  there  I  showed  her 
some  of  my  fine  clothes,  and  having  among  the 
rest  of  my  things  a  piece  of  very  fine  new  hoUand, 
which  I  had  bought  a  little  before,  worth  about 
9s.  an  ell,  I  pulled  it  out,  <<Here,  my  friend," 
says  I,  "  I  will  make  you  a  present,  if  you  will 
accept  of  it ;"  and  with  that  I  laid  the  piece  of 
holland  in  her  lap. 

I  could  see  she  was  surprised,  and  that  she 
could  hardly  speak.  **  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  " 
says  she;  "indeed,  I  cannot  have  Uie  iace  to 
accept  so  fine  a  present  as  this ;"  adding,  ^  tU 
fit  for  thy  own  use,  but  tis  above  my  wear, 
indeed."  I  thought  she  had  meant  ahe  must 
not  wear  it  so  fine,  because  she  was  a  Quaker ;  so 
I  returned,  <<Wiy,  do  not  you  Quakers  wear  fine 
linen  neither?"  —  "  Yes,"  says  she,  "we  wear 
fine  linen  when  we  can  aJBbrd  it,  but  this  is  too 
good  for  me."  However,  I  made  her  take  it,  and 
she  was  very  thankful  too;  but  my  end  was 
answered  another  way,  for  by  this  I  engaged  her 
so,  that  as  I  found  her  a  woman  of  understanding, 
and  of  honesty  too,  I  might,  upon  any  occasion, 
have  a  confidence  in  her,  which  was,  indeed, 
what  I  very  much  wanted. 

By  accustoming  myself  to  converse  with  her, 
I  had  not  only  learned  to  dress  like  a  Quaker, 
but  so  used  myself  to  thee  and  thou,  that  J  talked 
like  a  Quaker  too,  as  ready  and  naturally  as  if  I 
had  been  bom  among  them ;  and,  in  a  word,  I 
passed  for  a  Quaker  among  all  people  that  did 
not  know  me.  I  went  but  little  abroad,  but  I 
was  so  used  to  a  coach,  that  I  knew  not  how 
wc^  to  go  without  one;  besides,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  farther  disguise  to  me,  so  I  told  my 
Quaker  friend  one  day,  that  I  thought  I  lived  too 
close,  that  I  wanted  air ;  she  proposed  taking  a 
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hacknev-coaeh  ionntmies,  or  a  beat ;  but  1  told 
her  I  had  alwavt  bad  a  eoaeh  of  my  own  till 
BOW,  and  I  oouM  find  in  my  heart  to  have  one 
again. 

She  seemed  to  think  it  ftraqge  at  first,  ooail- 
dering  how  close  1  lived,  but  had  notUng  to  say 
when  she  found  I  did  not  value  the  expense ;  wo, 
in  short,  I  resolyed  I  woald  have  a  eoach. 
When  we  came  to  talk  of  equipages,  she  ezt^ed 
the  having  all  things  plain,  i  said  so  too;  so  I 
left  it  to  her  dire^on,  and  a  coacfamaker  was 
sent  for,  and  he  provided  me  a  plaiD  coach,  no 
gflding  or  painting,  Uned  with  a  ngbt  grey  doth, 
and  my  coachman  had  a  toat  of  the  same,  and 
no  lace  en  Ms  hat. 

When  all  was  ready  i  dremed  myself  in  the 
dress  i  bought  of  her,  and  said,  "  Come,  Til  be  a 
Quaker  to  day,  and  you  and  HI  go  abEoad," 
which  we  did ;  and  there  was  not  a  Quaker  in 
the  town  that  looked  less  like  a  counterfeit  than 
I  did.  But  all  this  was  my  oartieular  plot,  to  be 
the  more  completely  ceAeeaied,  and  that  I  might 
depend  upoi  being  not  knowB»  and  yet  need  not 
be  confined  like  a  piisener  and  be  always  in  fear ; 
so  that  all  the  rest  was  grimaceti 

We  lived  there  very  easy  and  auiet,  and  yet  I 
cannot  m  I  was  so  in  my  mind;  I  was  like  a 
fish  out  of  water;  I  was  as  gay,  and  as  young  in 
my  dispositioay  as  I  was  at  five-and-twenty ;  and 
as  I  had  alwa^  been  oourtedy  flattered,  and  used 
to  love  it,  so  1  missed  it  in  my  conversation  s  and 
this  put  ma  many  times  upon  looking  back  upon 
things  past. 

1  had  very  few  asomflnta  in  mv  life  which,  in 
their  reflection,  afforded  ma  anything  but  regret ; 
but  of  all  the  feokbh  aeUons  I  had  to  look  back 
upon  in  my  liie^  Bene  lo^ed  so  preposterous, 
and  so  like  dbtractjon,  nor  left  so  much  melan^ 
chdy  on  my  mind,  aa  niy  parting  with  my  friend, 
the  merchant  of  Paris,  and  the  refdsmg  him 
upon  such  honourable  and  just  conditions  as  he 
had  offered ;  and  though  on  his  just  (which  I 
caBed  unkind)  rejecting  myinvital&n  to  come  to 
him  again,  1  had  looked  on  him  with  some  dis- 
gust, yet  now  my  ndnd  run  upon  him  conti- 
nually, and  the  li^yculous  conduct  of  my  refusing 
him,  and  I  could  never  be  satisfied  about  faira ;  I 
flattered  myself  that  if  I  could  see  him,  I  could 
yet  master  him,  and  that  he  would  presently 
rorget  all  that  had  passed  that  might  be  thought 
unkind ;  but  as  there  was  no  room  to  ima^e 
anything  like  that  to  be  possible,  I  threw  those 
thoughts  off  again  as  mnco  as  I  could. 

However,  they  continually  returned,  and  I  had 
no  rest  night  or  day  for  thbiklng  of  hfan,  whom  I 
had  forgot  above  eleven  yean.  I  toM  Amy  of 
it,  and  we  talked  it  over  sometimes  hi  bed,  al- 
most whole  nights  together.  At  last  Amv  started 
a  thing  of  her  own  head,  which  put  it  in  a  way 
of  management,  though  a  wild  one  too.  "  Tou 
are  uneasy,  madam,**  says  she,  **  about  this  Mr 
,  the  merchant  at  Paris;  come,"  says  she, 
*"  If  yomll  give  me  leave»  HI  go  over  and  see 
what's  become  of  him." 

*  Not  ibr  ten  thousand  pounds,**  said  I ;  "no, 
nor  if  you  met  him  ia  the  street,  not  to  offer  to 
speak  to  him  on  my  account.''—*'  No,"  says  Amy, 
'*  I  would  not  speak  to  him  at  all,  or  if  I  did,  I 
w'ftrrant  you  it  shall  not  took  to  be  on  your 
.iccnunf  ;  T  wi'l  only  inquire  after  him,  and  if  he 
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is  in  being,  you  shall  hear  of  Um ;  If  Boly  jou 
shall  hear  of  him  still,  and  that  may  be  eaoogk." 
^  Why,"  says  I,  «lf  you  wffl  promise  ma  aot 
to  enter  Into  anything  rdatfaig  to  ma  with  bhi^ 
not  to  begin  any  diseoorse  at  aD,  unleM  ha  begfasa 
it  with  you,  I  could  afanoat  be  pemaded  to  let 
you  go  and  try." 

Amy  promued  me  aQ  that  I  desired;  aad*  la 
a  word,  to  cut  the  story  short,  I  let  her  go  i  bsit 
tied  her  up  to  so  many  partieidars,  that  It  was 
almost  imposable  her  going  could  signify  any* 
thing ;  ana  had  she  intended  to  obeerve  them» 
she  might  as  weU  have  staid  at  home  as  hava 
gone ;  fer  I  charged  her.  If  she  came  to  see  Iubi 
she  should  not  so  much  as  take  notice  that  aha 
knew  him  again;  and  if  he  spcAe  to  her,  slie 
should  tdl  faiffl  i^  was  come  away  fhms  me  a 
great  many  years  ago,  and  knew  notUi^  wlmt 
was  become  of  me ;  that  she  had  been  come  over 
to  Frmice  six  years  ago,  and  was  married  thars^ 
and  lived  at  Calais,  or  to  that  purpose. 

Amy  premised  me  nothing  mdeed,  fiv,  as  she 
said,  it  was  Impossible  for  ner  to  resolve  what 
would  be  fit  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  till  Ae  was 
there  upon  the  spot,  and  had  found  out  the  gett- 
tleman  or  heard  of  him ;  but  that  then,  ff  I 
would  trust  her,  as  I  had  always  done,  she 
would  answer  for  it  that  she  womd  do  nothing 
but  what  should  be  fbr  my  interest,  and  what 
she  would  hope  I  should  be  very  well  pleased 
with. 

With  this  ffeneral  commissioii,  Aviy,  notwiCb- 
standing  she  bad  been  so  frightened  at  the  sea, 
ventured  her  carcass  once  ttore  by  water,  aad 
away  she  goes  to  Fhmce ;  she  bad  fbor  artieieB 
of  confidence  In  charge  to  iaquire  after  fbr  bm^ 
and,  as  I  fbund  by  her,  she  had  one  fbr  henelf ; 
I  say,  four  for  me,  beeanse,  though  her  first  and 
principal  errand  was  to  faiform  henelf  of  the  DoCeh 
merctumt,  yet  I  gave  her  fa  charge  to  inqafep^ 
second,  after  my  husband,  whom  I  left  a  troepei 
in  the  gens  d*annes ;  third,  alter  that  ngoe  Jf  a 
Jew,  whose  very  name  I  hated,  and  i  wfaoae 
face  I  had  such  a  frigbtftil  Idea,  that  Satan  bin. 
self  could  not  counterfeit  a  worse;  an4  htttly, 
after  my  fbreign  prince.  And  she  dischargad 
herself  very  weB  of  them  aD,  though  not  so  soo- 
cessfuUy  as  I  wished. 

Amy  had  a  very  good  passage  over  the  sea, 
and  I  bad  a  letter  fhmi  her,  tmm  Cahua»  hi  ttrea 
days  after  she  went  fhmi  London.  When  she 
came  to  Paris,  she  wrote  me  an  account,  that  aa 
to  her  first  and  most  importaBt  hiqohy,  which 
was  after  the  Dutch  merchant;  heraceoaatwas, 
that  he  had  returned  to  Paris,  lived  tbrea  years 
there,  and,  quitting  that  city,  went  to  Kva  at 
Rouen :  so  away  goes  Amy  for  Rouen. 

But  as  she  was  going  to  bespeak  a  place  hi 
the  eoach  to  Rouen,  she  meets  very 
in  the  street  with  her  gentleman,  as  she 
him ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Priace  de  -— -.^ 
tlen^,  who  had  been  her  ftevourite,  as 

Tou  may  bo  sure  there  were 
kind  things  hai^pened  between  Amy  and  hfaa, 
you  Shan  hear  afterwords:  but  the  two 
things  were,  first,  that  Amy  inqufred  abo«t  hhr 
lord,  and  had  a  full  account  of  h 
presently;  and.  In  the  next  place,  tcBhig 
\  whfther  she  was  going,  and  for  what     He 
her  not  go  yet,  for  that  he  would  have  a 
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Mdar  aeocwBt  at  it  th«  next  dar  from  «  merchant 
that  knew  him ;  and  accordingly  ht  brought  her 
word  the  next  day,  that  he  had  been  for  six 
year*  before  thai  gene  fer  Hollaad,  and  that  he 
k?ed  there  atilL 

This.  I  say,  waa  th«  first  newt  from  Amy  for 
tome  ttee,  1  mean  abont  my  merchant  In  the 
neon  time  Amy,  aa  I  hifo  laM,  Inquired  abovt 
tho  other  peraotts  «he  had  In  her  tettmetiont. 
Aa  for  the  prteee^  the  gentleman  laid  her  he  was 
gone  faxto  Oermany,  wh«fre  his  estate  hiy,  and 
that  he  lived  there ;  that  ho  had  made  great  in- 
qairy  after  me )  that  he  (his  gentleman)  had  auule 
all  the  search  he  had  been  able  for  me,  bat  that 
he  oonld  not  hear  of  me;  that  he  beHered^  if  his 
lord  had  known  I  had  been  in  England,  he  would 
have  gone  over  to  mei  bttt  thai,  after  long 
hiqnim,  he  was  obUged  to  give  it  over }  but  that 
he  voruy  betteved,  if  he  oould  have  found  me,  he 
wo«ld  have  manfed  me ;  and  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely eonoemed  that  hi  eohld  bearnotiiing 
tCme^ 

I  was  not  at  all  satisied  with  Amfn  aooount, 
b«t  ordered  her  to  go  to  Rouen  herself}  wMch 
she  did,  and  iinen  wftb  much  dUBeuIty  (the  per. 
loB  she  wat  dirseted  to  betag  dead),  I  <ay,  with 
mtich  dUBetdty,  sha  oamto  to  ba  informed  that 
my  merdimit  had  lived  there  two  yean,  or 
something  more}  but  that  having  met  with  a 
ver?  grant  misfortune^  he  had  gene  baek  to  Holi. 
land,  as  the  FVendh  aoerehant  mHA,  whore  he 
ilaid  two  yotft  I  b«t  with  this  ndtttleo,  via.  ^at 
ho  eaaie  mek  again  to  Rouen,  and  lived  In  good 
reputation  there  another  years  and  afterwards, 
)h  was  gone  to  England,  and  that  he  lived  in . 
Landon.  B«t  Amy  could  by  ho  means  learn 
how  to  write  to  htai  there,  tfll)  bv  great  acd- 
dant»  an  old  Dutdl  skipper^  who  had  formerly 
•orvod  lite,  oomlng  to  Rouen,  Amy  was  told  of 
it ;  and  he  told  her  that  he  lodged  in  St  Lau- 
ranoa  Pountney  lane,  hi  London,  but  was  to  be 
aoen  every  day  upon  the  fixohange,  in  the 
FHndiwaliL 

This  Amy  thought  H  WAS  time  enough  to  t^ 
me  of  wbeu  Ae  came  over ;  and  besides,  she  did 
not  find  tiPs  Dutch  skipper  tfll  ihe  had  spent 
four  or  five  montha,  mid  bean  again  at  Fteis, 
and  then  come  back  to  Rouen  for  forther  infor- 
mathw.  But  in  the  mean  thne  she  wrote  me 
from  Paris,  ^that  he  was  not  to  be  found  by  any 
means ;  that  he  had  been  gone  firom  Paris  seven 
or  eight  years}  that  she  was  told  that  he  had 
lived  it  Rouen,  and  she  was  a  going  thither  to 
hM|oire»  but  that  ahe  had  heard  afterwards  that 
he  was  gone  alio  from  thence  to  Holland,  lo  she 
did  not  go. 

This,  I  say,  was  Amy's  first  acMunti  and 
I,  not  satisfied  with  It,  had  sent  her  an  ordir  to 
go  to  Rouen,  to  inqufre  there  also,  as  above. 

While  this  wii  nagodating,  and  I  reoelvod 
theie  nceounti  ikom  Amy  at  ievoral  times,  a 
strange  adventure  happened  to  me,  which  I  muat 
m«i&a  just  here;  I  had  been  lOyrond  to  take 
the  air,  as  usual,  with  my  Quaker  as  for  as 
Epping  Forest,  and  we  were  drivtag  bafek  to- 
waras  London,  when  on  the  road  between  Bow 
and  Mile  Ehd,  two  gentlemen  on  hortebaek 
came  ridfog  by,  havteg  overtdt«n  the  ooach  and 
pasaed  it,  and  wettt  forward  towards  London. 

Thoy  did  not  ride  «pat!«b  though  they  paased 


the  coach,  for  we  went  very  softly,  nor  did  they 
look  into  the  coach  at  aB,  but  rode  side  by  side, 
eameatly  talking  to  one  another,  and  incUning 
thefr  frees  side- ways  a  little  towards  one  anotheri 
he  that  went  nearest  the  coach,  with  his  face 
fi^om  It,  and  he  that  was  fortiiest  from  the  coach, 
with  his  free  towards  it,  and  passing  in  the  verv 
next  tract  to  the  coach,  I  could  hear  them  talk 
Dutoh  very  flisthictly;  but  it  Is  impoesible  to 
desorfbe  the  oonfolAon  I  was  hi,  when  I  {Mainly 
saw  that  tiie  frrtbest  of  the  twa  him  whose  face 
looked  towards  the  ooach,  was  my  friend,  the 
Dutdi  merohant  of  Paris. 

If  it  had  booh  possfolo  to  conceal  my  disorder 
firom  Of  fiiend  the  Quaker  I  would  have  done 
it,  but  I  found  that  she  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  such  thinganot  to  take  the  hint:  **  Dost 
thou  understand  Dutah?*'  said  she.  <<  Why?" 
ssid  L  "  Whv,**  aayt  she^  «it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  then  art  a  littlo  oonoemed  at  aomewhat 
thooe  men  any ;  I  suppose  they  are  talking  of 
thee."  «  indeed,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  <*thou 
art  mistaken  this  time,  for  I  know  very  well  what 
they  are  talking  oC  but  it  is  all  about  ships  and 
trading  afbirs."  '*  Well,"  says  she,  '<  then  one 
of  tiiem  is  a  man  firidnd  of  thine,  or  aomewhat 
Is  the  <9se  i  for  though  tlvf  tonguo  will  not  oon- 
fom  it,  thy  faoe  does." 

I  wv  going  to  have  toM  a  bold  lie,  and  said  I 
knew  noUiing  of  them,  but  I  found  it  was  impoa- 
slble  to  conceal  it,  so  I  aaid»  « Indeed,  I  think  I 
know  the  forthist  of  tham  i  but  I  have  neither 

3nkan  to  Mm,  or  so  mneh  as  seen  han  for  above 
even  years."  *<  WeU»  then,**  says  ahe^  '*thon 
hast  seen  him  with  aiore  than  common  eyes 
when  thou  didat  see  hhu}  or  else  seeing  him 
now  would  not  be  such  a  turprise  to  thee.*' 
"  Indeed," aaki  I,  •'it  is  trae  I  am  a  fittle  sur^ 
prised  at  leelag  hhn  just  now,  for  I  thought  he 
nad  bain  in  quite  anotiior  part  of  the  world; 
and  I  can  aaaure  you  I  never  saw  him  hi  Eng- 
land  in  my  lilb."  «« Wiril,  thin,  it  Is  the  more 
likely  ho  la  come  over  now  on  purpose  to  seek 
thee."  "  Ho»  no»"  said  I,  <«  knight  errantry  is 
over,  women  are  not  so  hard  to  come  at,  that 
men  ahould  not  be  able  to  please  themselves 
without  running  from  one  kingdom  to  another." 
'*  Well«  WiD,"  say*  she,  <'  I  would  have  him  see 
thee  for  all  that,  aa  plainly  as  thou  hast  seen 
him."  ••  No,  but  he  sha'Ut,"  says  I,  <*  for  I  am 
sure  he  don*t  know  ma  in  this  dress,  and  I'll 
take  care  he  sha'n't  see  mffkce,  if  I  can  help  it ;" 
so  I  hdd  up  my  Am  before  my  free,  and  she  saw 
me  resolute  hi  that,  so  she  pressed  me  no  frrther. 
Wo  had  several  discouraes  upon  the  suliject, 
but  stfil  I  let  her  know  I  was  resolved  he  should 
not  know  me ;  but,  at  last^  I  confessed  ao  much, 
that  though  I  would  not  let  hhn  know  who  I 
was,  or  where  I  lived,  I  did  not  care  if  I  knew 
where  he  lived,  and  how  I  might  Inqidre  about 
him.  She  took  the  Unt  fanmediately,  and  her 
servmit  being  behind  tiia  ooach,  she  called  hhn 
to  liie  oaaoh-tfde,  and  hade  him  keep  his  eye 
upon  that  gentleman,  and  aa  soon  as  the  coach 
came  to  the  end  of  Whltecbapel,  he  should  get 
down,  and  follow  hhn  closely,  so  as  to  see  where 
he  put  up  his  horse,  and  then  to  go  faitothe  inn 
and  inqaire»  if  ha  could,  who  he  was  and  where 
he  lived. 
The  fellow  fottowed  diligently  to  the  gate  of 
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an  inn  in  Bishopsgate  street,  and  seeing  him  go 
in,  made  no  doubt  but  he  had  him  fast,  but  was 
confounded  when,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  the  inn 
was  a  thoroughfare  into  another  street,  and  tliat 
the  two  gentlemen  had  only  rode  through  the 
inn,  as  the  way  to  the  street  where  they  were 
going,  and  so.  In  short,  came  back  no  wiser  than 
he  went. 

My  kind  Quaker  was  mora  vexed  at  the  disap- 
pointment, at  least  apparently  so,  than  I  was ; 
and  asking  the  fellow  if  he  was  sure  he  knew  the 
gentleman  again  if  he  saw.  him,  the  fellow  said, 
"  He  had  followed  him  so  dose,  and  took  so  much 
notice  of  him,  in  order  to  do  his  errand  as  it 
ought  to  be  done,  that  he  was  very  sure  ho 
should  know  him  again;  and  that  besides,  he 
was  sure  he  should  know  his  horse." 

This  part  was,  indeed,  likdy  enough ;  and  the 
kind  Quaker,  without  telling  me  anything  of  the 
matter,  caused  her  man  to  place  himself  just  at 
the  comer  of  Whitedi^)el  church  wall  every  Sa* 
turday  in  the  afternoon,  that  being  the  day  when 
the  citizens  chiefly  ride  abroad  to  take  the  air ; 
and  there  to  watch  all  the  aiternooa  and  look 
for  him. 

It  was  not  till  the  fifth  Saturday  that  ^er  man 
came,  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  and  gave  her  an 
account  that  he  had  found  out  the  gentleman ; 
that  he  was  a  Dutchman,  but  a  French  mer- 
chant ;  that  he  came  from  Rouen,  and  his  name 
was  ,  and  that  he  lodged  at  Mr  's, 

on  Laurence  Pountney  hilU  I  was  surprised, 
you  may  be  sure,  when  she  came  and  told  me 
one  evening  all  the  particulars,  except  that  of 
having  set  her  man  to  watch.  **  I  have  found 
oat  thy  Dutch  friend,"  says  she,  '*  and  can  tell 
thee  how  to  find  him  too.**  I  coloured  again  as 
red  as  fire.  "  Then  thou  hast  dealt  with  the 
evil  one,  frdend,**  said  I,  very  ^veiy. — ^''No, 
no,**  says  she,  "  I  have  no  fomiliar;  but,  I  tell 
thee,  I  have  found  him  for  thee,  and  his  name  is 
so  and  so,  and  he  lives  as  above  recited.** 

I  was  surprised  again  at  this,  not  being  able  to 
Imagine  how  she  should  come  to  know  all  this. 
H6wever,  to  put  me  out  of  pain,  she  told  me 
what  she  had  done.  *'  Well,"  said  I,  **  thou  art 
very  kind,  but  this  is  not  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I 
know  it,  *tis  only  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  for  I 
shall  not  send  to  him  upon  any  account." — ^  Be 
that  as  thou  wilt,"  says  'she ;  '*  besides,**  added 
she,  '*  thou  art  in  the  right  to  say  so  to  me,  for 
why  should  I  be  trusted  with  it?  though  if  I 
were,  I  assure  thee  I  should  not  betray  thee.*' — 
"  That  is  very  kind,"  said  I,  "  and  1  believe 
thee ;  and  assure  thyself,  if  I  do  send  to  him, 
thou  shalt  know  it,  and  be  trusted  with  it  too.* 

During  this  interval  of  five  weeks  I  suffered 
a  hundr^  thousand  perplexities  of  mind.  I  was 
thoroughly  convincea  I  was  right  as  to  the  per- 
son, ttwt  it  was  the  man :  I  knew  him  so  well, 
and  saw  him  so  plain*  I  could  not  be  deceived. 
I  drove  out  again  in  the  coaeh  (on  pretence  of 
air)  almost  every  day,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him 
again,  but  was  never  so  lucky  as  to  see  Unri 
and  now  I  had  made  the  discovery,  I  was  as  fur 
to  seek  what  measures  to  take  as  I  was  before 

To  send  to  hfm,  or  speak  to  him  first,  if  1 
should  see  him,  so  as  to  be  known  to  him,  that  I 
resolved  not  to  do,  if  I  died  for  it ;  to  watch  him 
about  his  lodging,  that  was  as  much  below  my 


spirit  as  the  other ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  was  at 
a  perfect  loss  how  to  act,  or  what  to  dou 

At  length  came  Amy's  letter,  with  the  laf  t 
account  which  she  had  at  Rouen,  ft^om  the 
Dutch  skipper,  whieh,  confirming  the  other,  left 
me  out  of  doubt  that  this  was  my  man;  hot 
still,  no  human  inventioo  conkl  hring  me  to  the 
speecJi  ef  hbn,  ks  such  a  mamer  as  would  suit 
with  my  rescrfuiioiis;  for,  after  all,  how  did  1 
know  what  his  drcnmstanees  were?  whether 
married  or  single  ?  and  if  he  had  a  wife,  I  knew 
hcwaasohoDe8taman,hewoii]dnot  somndi  as 
converse  with  me,  or  so  much  as  know  me,  if  he 
met  me  in  the  street 

hi  the  next  place,  as  he  had  entirely  neglected 
me,  which,  in  short,  is  the  worst  way  of  s^^ting 
a  woman,  and  had  given  no  answer  to  my  let- 
ters, I  did  not  know  bat  he  might  be  the  same 
man  still ;  so  I  resolved,  that  I  ooold  do  nothing 
in  it,  unless  some  fiurer  opportunity  presented, 
whieh  might  make  my  Way  clearer  to  me ;  for  I 
was  determined  he  should  have  no  room  to  pnt 
any  more  stifles  npon  ne. 

m  these  thm^bts  I  passed  away  near  three 
months ;  till  at  last,  being  fanpatient,  I  resolved 
to  send  for  Amy  to  come  over,  and  tdl  her  how 
thfaigs  stood,  and  that  I  would  do  nothhiff  tiQ 
she  oame.  Amy,  in  answer,  sent  me  word  she 
would  come  away  with  all  speed,  but  bagged  of 
me  that  I  would  enter  into  no  engagement  with 
him,  or  anybody,  till  she  antved ;  but  still  keep- 
ing me  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  thfaig  itsdf  which 
she  had  to  say,  at  which  I  was  heartily  vexed, 
for  many  reasona 

Bat  while  all  these  things  were  transactiii^ 
and  letters  and  answers  passed  between  Amy 
and  I  a  little  slower  than  usual,  at  which  I  was 
not  so  well  pleased  as  I  used  to  be  with  Amj*9 
dispatch ;  I  say,  in  this  time  the  following  aceoe 
opened. 

It  was  one  afternoon,  about  four  o*cloek,  my 
friendly  Quaker  and  I  sittittg  in  her  chamhfT  np 
stairs,  and  ^"ery  cheerful,  <£atthsg  together  (we 
she  was  the  best  company  in  the  worid),  inien 
somebody  ringing  hastily  at  the  door,  and  no  ser- 
vant just  then  in  the  way,  she  ran  down  hersdf  to 
the  door,  when  a  gentleman  appears,  with  a  Ibot- 
man  attending,  and  making  some  apologies,  which 
she  did  not  thoroughlv  understand,  he  speftking 
but  broken  English ;  ne  asked  to  speak  with  me, 
by  the  very  same  name  that  I  went  by  in  her 
house,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  the  name  that 
he  had  known  me  by. 

She,  with  very  civil  language^  in  her  w^, 
brought  him  into  a  very  handsome  partour  below 
stairs,  and  said  she  would  go  ana  see  whether 
the  person  who  lodged  in  her  house  owned  that 
name,  and  he  should  hear  fiirther. 

1  was  a  little  surprised,  even  before  I  knew 
anything  of  who  it  was,  ray  mind  foreboding  the 
thing  as  it  hapnened  (whence  that  arises,  l^  the 
naturalists  explain  to  us) ;  but  I  was  frightened* 
and  ready  to  die,  when  my  Quaker  came  up  all 
ny  and  crowing.  "  There,**  says  she,  **  is  the 
Dutch  French  merchant  come  to  see  thee."  I 
could  not  speak  one  word  to  her,  nor  stir  off  ny 
chair,  hut  sat  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  She 
talked  a  thousand  pleasant  things  to  ma,  hut 
thev  made  no  impression  on  me;  at  last  she 
pulled  me  and  teased  rae»  **  Come^  eome^**  says 
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she,  "  be  thTMlf,  and  ronie  iip>  I  most  go  down 
again  to  him;  what  shall  1  fay  to  blnfr?*'-^ 
"  Say,"  aaid  I,  **  that  yon  have  no  tueh  body  in 
the  hooM.'*— <*That  I  cannot  do,"  lays  she, 
"  beeanae  it  is  not  the  troth ;  besides,  I  have 
owned  thou  art  above;  come,  eome,  go  down 
with  me."— «*  Not  for  & tbouaand fuineaa,"  said  I. 
— *«  Wen,**  says  she,  '*  Til  go  and  tell  falm  thou 
wHt  come  qoickly^"  So,  wiUMmt  giving  me  time 
to  answer  her,  away  she  goes. 

A  miliion  of  thooghts  circulated  in  my  head 
while  she  was  gone»  and  what  to  do  I  could  not 
tell ;  I  saw  no  remedy  but  I  must  speait  with 
him,  but  would  have  given  5001  to  have  shunned 
it ;  yet  had  I  shunned  it,  perhaps  then  I  would 
have  given  500t  again  that  I  had  seen  him. 
Thus  fluctuating  and  uneondndin'g  were  my 
thoughts,  what  I  so  eamesty  desired  I  dedined 
when  it  offered  itself;  and  what  now  I  pretended 
to  decline,  was  nothing  but  what  I  had  been  at 
the  expense  of  40L  or  SOL  to  send  Amy  to  France 
for ;  and  even  without  any  view,  or  indeed  any 
ntional  expectation  of  bringing  it  to  pan ;  and 
what  for  lialf  a  year  before  1  was  so  unen^ 
about  tliat  I  could  not  bo  quiet  night  or  day,  till 
Amy  proposed  to  go  over  to  inquire  after  him. 
bahorC,  my  thoughts  were  all  conlhsed,  and  in 
the  utmost  disorder.  I  had  once  reinsed  and  re- 
jected him,  and  I  repented  it  heartily;  then  I 
had  taken  Ul  his  silence*  andin  my  mind  raeoted 
him  again,  but  had  repented  that  too.  N^w  I 
had  stooped  so  law  as  to  send  after  him  mto 
Prance,  which  if  he  had  known,  perha|w,  he  had 
never  come  after  me ;  and  should  I  r^ieet  him  a 
third  time !  .  On  the  other  hand,  be  had  re- 
pented too  in  his  turn,  pertiapst  and  not  knowing 
bow  I  had  acted  either  in  stooping  to  send  in 
search  after  him,^r  in  the  wickeder  part  of  my 
life,  was  come  over  hither  to  seek  me  again;  and 
I  might  take  him,  perhaps,  with  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  I  might  have  done  before,  and  would 
I  now  be  backward  to  see  him  I  Well,  whOe  I 
was  in  this  hurry,  my  friend  the  Quaker  comes 
up  again,  and  peroeiviDg  the  conftuion  I  was  in, 
she  runs  to  her  doset,  and  fetched  me  a  little 
pleasant  cordial,  but  I  would  not  taste  it.  **  O," 
says  she,  **  I  understand  thee^  be  not  uneasy.  III 
give  thee  something  shall  take  off  all  the  smieJl  of 
it ;  if  he  kines  thee  a  thousand  times,  he  shall  be  no 
wiser.**  I  thought  with  mysdl^  thou  art  perfectly 
acquainted  with  affairs  of  this  nature,  I  think  you 
must  govern  me  now,  so  I  begui  to  incline  to  go 
down  with  her ;  upon  that  I  took  the  cordial, 
and  she  gave  mo  a  kind  of  ^icy  preserve  after  it, 
whose  flavour  was  so  strong,  and  yet  so  delL 
cioualy  pleasant,  that  it  would  cheat  the  nicest 
smdling,  and  it  left  not  the  least  taint  of  the 
cordial  on  the  breath. 

Well,  after  this  (though  with  some  hesitation 
stIO)  I  went  down  a  pair  of  back  stairs  with  her, 
and  Into  a  dining  room,  next  to  the  parlour  iu 
which  he  was ;  but  there  I  halted,  and  desired 
she  would  let  me  consider  of  it  a  little.  **  Well, 
do  so,**  says  she,  and  left  me  with  more  readiness 
than  she  did  before ;  "  do  consider,  and  111  come 
to  thee  again.*' 

Though  I  hung  back  with  an  awkwardness 
that  was  really  umeigned,  yet  when  she  so  readily 
left  me,  I  thought  it  was  not  so  kind,  and  •!  began 
to  think  she  should  have  pressed  me  still  on  to  it ; 


so  fooHshly  backward  are  we  to  the  thing  ubicli 
of  all  the  world  we  most  desire ;  mocking  our- 
selves with  a  feigned  reluctance,  when  the  nega. 
tive  would  be  death  to  us ;  but  she  was  too  cun- 
ning  for  me,  for  while  I,  as  it  were,  blamed  ber 
In  my  mind,  for  not  carrying  me  to  him,  though 
at  the  same  time  I  appeared  backward  to  me 
him ;  on  a  sudden  she  unlocks  the  folding  doors, 
which  looked  into  the  next  parlour,  and  throwing 
them  open,  **  There,**  says  she  (ushering  bim 
in)  '*  is  the  same  person  who,  I  suppose,  thou 
inqulrest  for;"  and  the  sama  moment^  with  a 
kind  of  decency,  she  retired,  and  that  so  swift, 
that  she  would  not  give  us  leave  hardly  to  know 
which  way  she  went. 

I  stood  up*  but  was  confounded  with  a  sudden 
inquiry  hi  mv  thoughts,  how  I  should  receive 
him  ?  and  with  a  resolution  as  swift  as  lightning, 
in  answer  to  it,  said  to  myself  it  shall  be  coldly ; 
so,  on  a  sudden,  I  put  on  an  idr  of  stiffness  and 
oeremonv,  and  held  it  for  about  two  minutes ;  but 
it  was  with  great  dilBculty.  * 

lie  restrained  himself  too,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  towards  me  gravely,  and  siUuted  me  in 
form ;  but  it  was,  it  seems,  upon  his  supposing 
the  Quaker  was  behind  him,  whereas  sne,  as  I 
said,  understood  thmgs  too  well,  and  had  retired, 
as  if  she  had  vanished,  that  we  might  have  full 
freedom;  for,  as  she  said  afterwards,  she  sup- 
posed we  had  seen  one  another  before,  though  it 
mifl^t  have  been  a  great  whOe  ago. 

whatever  stiflhess  i  had  put  on  my  behaviour 
to  him,  I  was  surprised  in  my  mind,  and  angry 
at  hi8»  and  began  to  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
ceremonfous  meeting  it  was  to  be.  However, 
after  he  perceived  the  woman  was  gone,  he  made 
a  kind  of  a  hesitatfon,  looking  a  little  round  him, 
*'  Indeed,**  said  he,  **  I  thought  the  gentlewoman 
was  not  withdrawn,**  and  with  thatHk  took  me 
In  his  arms,  and  kined  me  three  or  four  times ; 
but  I,  that  was  prejudced  to  the  hist  degree  with 
the  coldness  of  his  first  salutes,  when  I  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  it,  could  not  be  thoroughly 
cleared  of  the  prejudice,  though  I  did  know  the 
cause ;  and  thought  that  even  his  return,  and 
taking  me  In  his  arms,  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  ardour  with  which  he  used  to  receive  me^ 
and  this  made  me  behave  to  him  awkwardly,  and 
I  know  not  how,  for  a  good  while ;  but  this  by  the 
way. 

He  began  with  a  kind  of  an  ecstasy  upon  the 
subject  of  his  finding  me  out ;  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  he  should  have  been  four  years  in 
England,  and  had  used  all  the  ways  imaginable, 
and  could  never  so  much  as  have  the  least  inti- 
mation of  me,  or  of  any  one  like  me ;  and  that 
it  was  now  above  two  years  that  he  had  despaired 
of  it,  and  had  given  over  all  inquiry ;  and  that  now 
he  should  chop  upon  me,  as  it  were,  unlocked 
and  unsought  for. 

I  could  easily  have  accounted  for  his  not  findhig 
me,  if  1  but  set  down  the  detail  of  my  real  retire. 
ment ;  but  I  gave  it  a  new,  and  indeed  a  truly 
hypoorttlcal  turn.  I  told  him  that  any  one  that 
knew  the  manner  of  life  I  led  might  account  for 
his  not  finding  me ;  and  that  the  retreat  I  had 
taken  up  would  have  rendered  it  a  hundred 
thousand  to  one  odds  that  he  ever  found  me 
at  all ;  that  as  I  had  abandoned  all  conversation, 
taken  up  another  name,  lived  remote  from  Lon- 
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don,  and  liad  not  preseired  one  acquaintance  in 
it,  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  not  met  with  me ; 
that  even  my  dress  would  let  him  see  that  I M 
not  desire  to  be  Iloowd  by  anybody. 

Then  he  asked  if  I  had  not  i^ceived  some  \t^ 
tera  from  him?  I  told  him,  No,  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  give  me  the  civility  of  an  answer 
to  the  last  I  wrote  to  him ;  and  he  could  not  sup- 
pose I  should  expect  a  return,  after  a  sQence  In  a 
case  where  I  had  laid  myself  so  low,  and  exposed 
myself  in  a  manner  I  had  never  been  used  to ;  that 
indeed  I  had  never  sent  for  any  letters  after  ttlit  to 
the  place  where  I  had  ordered  his  to  be  directed: 
and  that  being  so  justly,  as  I  thought,  punlsbed 
for  my  weakness,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  re- 
pent of  being  a  fool,  after  I  had  strictly  adhered 
to  a  just  principle  belbre.  That  however,  as  what 
I  did  was  rather  from  motives  of  gratitu^  than 
from  real  weakness,  however  it  might  be  con- 
strued  by  him,  I  had  the  satisfaction  in  myself  of 
having  flimy  disehar|^d  the  debt  I  added,  that 
I  had  not  wanted  occasions  of  afi  the  seeming  ad- 
vancements which  the  pretended  feHdty  of  a 
marriage  life  was  osuaSy  set  off  with,  and  nMit 
have  been  what  I  desired  not  to  name ;  but  «iat 
however  low  I  had  stooped  to  him,  I  had  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  female  Ubertv  against  all  the 
attacks,  either  of  pride  or  ararioe;  and  that  I 
had  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him  fbf  givfng  me 
an  opportunity  to  dKscharge  the  only  obligation 
that  endangered  me  without  subjecting  Ae  to  the 
consequence ;  and  that  I  hoped  he  was  satisfied 
I  had  paid  the  ddbt,  bv  offining  myself  to  be 
chained,  but  was  infinitely  debtor  to  mm  another 
wv[  for  letting  me  remain  free. 

He  was  so  confounded  at  this  ^BscoQr#»  thai 
he  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  fbr  a  good  while  he 
stood  muteiadeed ;  but  recovering  himself  a  Httle, 
he  said,  '^ffun  out  into  a  discourse  he  hoped  was 
over  and  forgotten,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  re- 
vive it ;  that  he  knew  I  had  not  had  his  fetters,  (br 
that  when  he  first  came  to  England  be  had  been 
at  the  place  to  which  they  were  db^ted,  and 
found  them  all  Ivfaig  there  but  one ;  and  that  the 
people  had  not  known  how  to  deliver  them ;  that 
he  thought  to  have  had  a  direction  there  how  ta 
ifand  me,  but  had  the  mortfficatica  to  be  told  th«t 
they  did  not  so  much  as  know  who  I  was ;  that 
he  was  under  a  great  disappohitment,  and  thsit  1 
ought  to  know,  m  answer  to  all  mv  resentments, 
that  he  had  done  a  lontf  and  (he  rioped)  a  sufil- 
dent  penance  ibr  the  night  that  I  had  supposed 
he  had  put  upon  me ;  that  it  was  true  (and  I 
could  not  suppose  any  other)  that  upon  nte  re- 
pulse I  had  given  him  in  a  case  so  dreumstkneed 
as  his  was,  and  after  such  earnest  entreaties,  and 
such  oflbrs  as  he  had  made  me,  he  went  away 
with  a  mind  heartily  grieved  and  fttB  of  resent- 
ment ;  that  he  had  looked  back  on  the  crime  he 
had  committed  with  some  regret,  but  on  the 
cruelty  of  my  treatment  of  the  poor  infant  I  went 
with  at  that  time  with  the  utmost  detestation ; 
and  that  this  made  him  unable  to  send  an  agree- 
able answer  to  me ;  fbr  which  reason  he  had  sent 
none  at  all  fbr  some  time ;  but  that  in  about  six 
or  seven  months  those  resentments  wearing  off 
by  the  return  of  his  aflbctiott  to  me,  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  poor  child — "  there  he  stopped,  and 
indeed  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  white  in  a  paren- 
theslii  be  only  added,  and  to  this  minute  he  did 


not  know  wlwUiei  it  wm 4eid  or  aBvei  ke  then 
went  •on— <*  Those  rtMfttnMata  wearing  nS,  he 
sent  me  several  lettwsy  f  thfaik  he  said  aevaa  or 
eight,  but  ireedved  no  anawte;  that  then  Ins 
bnahiess  obttgh^^  him  t»  go  to  HoUaad,  hn  ome 
to  Enetand  aa  in  Ua  way,  but  foond,  at  above^ 
that  JtdB  leMors  had  aot  Men  oaUed  Ibr,  bat  that 
be  left  them  at  the  bouse  after  paying  tHe  poaU 
agooftlieu;  and  going  tlien  bank  to  tanoe,  he 
was  yet  uneasy,  and  ooold  not  relhan  the  kni^ii- 
errantry  of  oomlAg  to  Enj^ind  agafai  to  aaak  me, 
though  he  knew  netthir  whcra,  or  of  who,  to  in- 
quire Ibr  nie,  httof  dtoappoteled  In  all  hla  in- 
quiries  before;  thai  he  had  yet  taken  up  his  ra^ 
denoe  here^  firmly  believing  ttiaft  one  tlaae  or 
othe^1ieslloiddnieOtnie,or  liearof  me»  and  tint 
some  khid  chimoowoald  at  last  throw  hina  in  my 
way ;  that  he  had  lived  thus  above  four  yaats, 
and  thouffh  Us  hopes  war*  vanished,  yat  he  had 
not  any  raongfats  of  removing  any  soro  in  the 
worid,  unless  ft  riimiM  ba  at  hnt,  aa  it  ia  arhh 
other  old  men,  he  ndgtat  have  aoiae  hifUnafiwi  to 
go  home  to  die  hi  nk  own  ooontry,  but  that  ha 
hadnec  thought  af  It  yet ;  that  iriwoulioansl. 
der  dl  these  steps^  I  w^onld  iad  aoaM  rpaMna  «a 
ibrget  his  ftrst  Msentrheata,  and  to  thUh 
penanoe,  aa  he  called  il^  whieh  ha  had 
m  search  of  flie  an  dMefHb  AoNonaM^  in 
of  the  iffront  given  t<»  the  kindness  of  nay  letter 
of  InvKafldft;  and  IhfM  wa  ndgfat  at  laat  naka 
oarsoives  seaie  aaflsi^irtliMi  en  betii  lidea  Hr  the 
morffileadon  past** 

IcoafbM  leoaMiMiil  hear  aft  thii  whliant  h». 
fair  iiiov^teryttMi^4,8Md  yat  I  uenllanadn  little 
sWand  foniat.  Mo,  a  good  whfla.  ItsldMhn 
that  befortf  I  ce«ld  ijlvii  Mai  any  tapfrf  to  the  laat 
ofhkdiBeoiiyaerfewuight  to  givh  hhn  tlM  anili. 
fiieflon  or  teUhig  hkii  thsft  hb  tan  was  alivn^  and 
that  hidee^  shioe  K  saw  hfaa  so 
it,  and  awntloa  it  w  fth  Meh  anecdan,  I 
that  I  had  not  foi  «h1  o«t  aome  waf  urelhnr  to 
let  Mm  know  it  ^aoer;  hut  that  1  dMght,aller 
his  sHghthig  thd  meifaer,  aa  abata,  ha  Imd  mm- 
med  up  his  aaborAoh  la  the  <M1,  in  the  letter  he 
had  wrote  to  aia  iri»out  provUtagfir  it}  and  that 
he  had,  as  othar-  iHtheia  Often  do»  iM^ed  apen  it 
as  a  Mrth  whIeh,  behig  oat  of  the  way,  waa  to  be 
forgotten,  as  its  fiegfa^ing  was  toba  wpeatedaf; 
that  in  piovidhlg'  auflolently  for  tt,  he  had  done 
more  than  dB  sodi  Others  aaed  to  dOi  and  aright 
be  w^  satisfled  wf  th  it 

He  answered  m^  that  ha  dmald  batn  haen 
veryriAd  If  I  bad  b<^en  eogaad  bat  ta  haieegHen 
him  the  saflifoetlcte  w  knawu^g  the  paar  aubF- 
tnnate  ereaturef  was  yat  alivei,  and  ha  wadd  hmr^ 
taken  some  cAre  of  ft  apda  hiaiaaH  and  |Mttft- 
cmarly,  by  owning  it  for  a  legMmafee  tMld%  whldi^ 
where  nobody  had  ki  lown  t6  the  eoatniyy  nanld 
have  taken  off  th<r  hff  amy  iMsh  woali  achervrise 
eleave  to  ft;  send  ao  the  ebfld  Miaaid  not^  ftaeit 
have  known  anythteg  of  lis  tfWm  dhashji,  hnt 
he  feared  It  waa  now  t  oo  lata. 

He  added,  that  I  mi^-lit  aee  by  dlhls 
nnce  thst  what  unhapp  y  mlMua  dnv  nhn  Intm 
the  thhig  at  first ;  somI  that  iia  wanld  tanra 
very  for  from  ddmr  the  l^jwy  to 
hstrumental  to  add  m^  mku'tOh  (that  waa  hi 
word)  to  the  worid,  ff  he"  haA  net  been  diasvm 
into  it  by  Hie  hopes  be  iHad  «f  naldng  na  hin 
own;  hot  that,  if  ft  whs  proaritde  to 
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efafid  from  the  conieqaeiiMs  of  Us  imhappy  birth, 
lie  hoped  I  would  give  hfan  leave  to  do  H,  and  he 
would  let  me  see  that  he  had  both  means  and 
aflhetfoB  sffll  to  do  It ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
alt  the  misfortunes  that  had  befidlen  him,  nothing 
that  belonged  to  hfan,  especially  by  a  mother  he 
had  eueh  a  oonoern  for  as  he  had  for  me,  should 
ever  want  what  he  was  In  a  condition  to  do 

I  conld  not  hear  this  without  being  sensibly 
touched  with  it ;  I  was  ashamed  that  he  should 
sbow  that  he  had  more  real  affection  for  the  child, 
thovgh  he  bad  never  seen  it  in  his  life,  than  I 
Chat  Dore  it,  for  in^teed  I  did  not  love  the  child, 
nor  love  to  see  it ;  and  though  I  had  provided  for 
it,  yet  I  dU  it  by  Amy's  hand,  and  had  not  seen 
it  above  twice  in  four  years,  being  privately  re- 
solved that  when  it  grew  up  it  should  not  be  able 
to  caB  me  mother. 

However  I  told  him  the  child  was  taken  care 
oC  and  that  he  need  not  be  aniJous  about  It,  un- 
less he  suspected  that  I  had  leas  ailbction  for  it 
than  he  ttiat  had  never  seen  it  In  bis  life ;  that 
he  knew  what  I  had  promised  hfan  to  do  for  it, 
mmely,  to  give  It  the  1,000  pistoles  which  I  had 
offiered  hfan,  and  which  he  had  declined ;  that  I 
aasofud  him  I  had  made  my  will,  and  th«t  I  had 
left  it  &JOOOL  and  the  interest  of  it  tUl  he  should 
come  of  age,  if  I  died  before  that  time ;  that  1 
wmiM  stinbe  ai  good  at  that  to  it ;  but  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  take  it  from  me  into  bis  government  I 
woidd  not  be  agahist  it ;  and  to  satisfy  hhn  that 
I  woiihf  peiform  what  I  said,  I  would  cause  the 
AOd  to  be  dettvered  to  him,  and  the  6fiO0i.  also 
for  its  support,  depending  upon  it  that  he  should 
Aeirhlmaalfafottierto  it  by  what  Isaw  of  his 
aflbetion  to  It  now. 

I  had  rtwerfed  that  he  had  hinted  two  or  three 
tfases  in  Us  diseonne  hla  having  had  misfortunes 
In  the  world,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the 
espresskm,  espeelalfy  at  the  repeating  it  so  often, 
bat  I  took  no  notiee  of  that  part  yet 

He  thanked  me  for  my  kindness  to  the  child 
with  a  tenderness  wMch  showed  the  sincerity  of 
all  he  had  said  before,  and  which  Increased  the 
regret  with  which,  as  I  said,  I  looked  back  on 
the  Htte  affection  I  had  shown  to  the  poor  child. 
He  toM  me  he  did  not  desire  to  take  him  from 
me,  but  so  as  to  introduce  him  into  the  world  as 
hit  own,  which  he  could  stfll  do,  having  lived 
abaent  Ihmi  his  other  children  (for  he  had  two' 
sons  and  a  daughter  which  were  brought  up  at 
NlMegwm  hi  Holland  with  a  sister  of  h&)  so  long 
that  be  might  very  weR  send  another  son  of  ten 
vears  old  to  be  bred  up  with  them,  and  suppose 
hia  mother  to  be  dead  or  alive  as  he  found  oeca- 
sioa ;  and  that  aa  I  had  resolved  to  do  so  hand- 
somely for  tiie  chfld,  he  would  add  to  it  some- 
thing:  consSderable,  though,  having  had  some 
great  disappofaitments  (repeatlnff  the  words),  he 
could  not  do  for  it  as  he  would  otherwise  have  I 
dooe. 

t  then  thought  myself  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
Mi  having  so  often  mentioned  his  having  met 
with  disq>polntments.  I  told  him  I  was  very 
sorry  to  hear  he  had  met  with  anything  ailllcting 
to  Um  fai  the  world ;  that  I  would  not  have  any- 
thing belonging  to  me  add  to  his  loss,  or  weaken 
hhn  In  what  be  might  do  for  his  other  children ; 
and  tfiat  I  would  not  agree  to  his  having  the 


child  away,  though  the  proposal  washiflnltely  to 
the  child's  advantage,  unless  he  would  promise 
me  that  the  whole  expense  shoidd  be  mine,  and 
that  If  he  did  not  think  5fl00l,  enough  for  the 
child  I  would  give  it  more. 

We  had  so  much  cUseourse  upon  this  and  the 
old  afhirs,  that  it  took  op  all  our  time  at  his  first 
visit  I  was  a  little  importunate  with  him  to  tell 
me  how  he  came  to  find  me  out,  but  he  put  it  off 
for  that  time,  and  only  obtaining  my  leave  to  visit 
me  again,  he  went  away ;  and  incfeed  my  heart 
was  so  ftill  of  what  he  IhuI  said  already  that  1  was 
giad  when  be  went  away.  Sometimes  I  was  foil 
of  tenderness  and  aifiection  for  him,  and  especially 
when  he  expressed  himself  so  earnestly  and  pas- 
sionately about  the  child;  other  times  t  was 
crowded  with  doubts  about  his  drcomstances ; 
sometimes  I  was  terrified  with  apprehensions  lest 
if  I  should  come  into  a  close  corropondence  with 
him  he  should  in  any  way  come  to  hear  what 
kind  of  life  I  had  led  at  Pallmall  and  in  other 
places,  and  it  mtefat  make  me  miserable  after- 
wards ;  iVora  which  last  thouffht  I  concluded  that 
I  had  better  repulse  him  agam  than  receive  him. 
AD  these  thoughts  and  many  more  crowded  in  so 
fast,  I  say,  upon  me,  that  I  wanted  to  give  vent 
to  them  and  get  rid  of  him,  and  was  very  glad 
when  he  was  gone  away. 

We  had  several  meetings  after  this,  In  which 
stin  we  liad  so  many  preliminaries  to  go  through 
that  we  scarce  ever  bordered  upon  the  main  sub- 
ject ;  once,  indeed,  he  said  something  of  it,  and 
I  put  it  off  with  a  kind  of  iest  "AiasT  says  I, 
''those  thfogs  are  out  of  the  ooestiott  now ;  tis 
almost  two  age*  since  those  thlnn  were  talked 
between  us,**  says  X  "  Tou  see  I  am  grown  an 
old  woman  sfaice  that"  Another  time  he  gave 
a  little  push  at  it  again,  and  I  laughed  again. 
*'  Whv,  what  dost  thou  talk  of?**  said  1,  in  a 
formal  way,  "Dost  thou  not  see  lam  turned 
Quaker?  I  cannot  speak  of  those  things  now.'* 
**  Why,"  sm  he,  ''the  Quakers  marry  as  well  as 
other  people,  and  lote  one  another  as  well ;  be- 
sides," sa}8  he,  *'  the  Quaker's  dress  does  not  01 
become  yon,"  and  so  jested  with  me  again,  and 
so  it  went  on  for  a  thira  time ;  however,  I  began 
to  be  kind  to  him  In  process  of  time,  as  they  call 
it  and  we  grew  very  intimate ;  and  had  not  the 
following  accident  unluckily  intervened  I  had  cer- 
tainly married  him,  or  consented  to  marry  hhn, 
the  very  next  time  he  had  adced  me. 

I  had  long  waited  for  a  letter  from  Amy,  who, 
it  seems,  was  just  at  that  time  gone  to  Rouen  the 
second  time  to  make  her  inquiries  about  him ; 
and  I  received  a  letter  from  her  at  this  unhappy 
juncture,  which  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
my  burfness. 

I.  That  for  my  gentleman  whom  I  had  now,  as 
I  may  say,  in  my  arms,  she  said  he  had  been  gone 
from  Paris,  as  I  have  hmted,  having  met  with 
some  great  losses  and  misfortanes ;  that  he  had 
been  in  Holland  on  that  very  account  whither  he 
had  also  carried  his  children ;  that  be  was  after 
that  settM  for  some  time  at  Rouen ;  that  she 
had  been  at  Rouen,  and  found  there  (by  a  mere 
accident),  i^m  a  Dutch  skipper,  that  he  was  at 
London,  and  had  been  there  above  three  years ; 
that  he  was  to  be  found  upon  the  Exchange,  on 
the  Ftench  Walk,  and  that  he  lodged  at  St  Law- 
rence  Pountaey's  lane,  and  the  like ;  so  Amy 


aaid  she  supposed  I  might  soon  find  him  out,  but 
that  she  doubted  he  was  poor,  and  not  worth 
lookfaig  after.  This  she  dSd  because  of  the  next 
clause,  which  the  Jade  had  most  mind  to  on  many 
accounts. 

II  That  as  to  the  Prince  ;  that,  as 

above,  he  was  gone  into  Germany,  where  his 
estate  lay;  that  he  had  quitted  the  French  ser- 
Tioe,  and  lived  retired;  that  she  had  seen  his 
gentieman,  who  remained  at  Paris  to  solicit  his 
arrears,  &c. ;  that  he  had  given  her  an  account 
how  his  lord  had  employed  him  to  inquire  for 
me,  and  find  me  out,  as  above,  and  told  her  wliat 
pains  he  had  taken  to  find  me ;  that  he  had  un- 
derstood  that  I  was  gone  to  England ;  that  he 
once  had  orders  to  go  to  England  to  find  me ; 
that  his  lord  had  resolved,  if  he  could  have  found 
me,  to  have  called  me  a  oonntess,  and  so  ha?e 
married  me  and  carried  me  Into  Germany  with 
him ;  and  that  his  commission  was  stall  to  assure 
me  tiiat  the  prince  would  marry  me  if  I  would 
come  to  him,  and  that  he  would  send  him  an  ac- 
count that  he  had  found  me,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  be  would  have  orders  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
Umd  to  attend  me  in  a  figure  suitable  to  my 
quality. 

Amy,  an  ambitious  jade,  who  knew  my  weak- 
est piui,  namely,  that  I  loved  great  things,  and 
that  I  loved  to  be  flattered  and  court^  said 
abundance  of  kind  things  upon  this  occasion, 
which  she  knew  were  suitable  to  me,  and  would 
prompt  my  vanity ;  aod  talked  big  of  the  prince's 
gentleman  having  orders  to  come  over  to  me, 
with  a  procurtttk>n  to  marry  me  by  proxy  (as 
princes  usually  do  in  like  eases  X  and  to  furnish 
me  with  an  equipage,  aDd  I  know  not  how  many 
fine  thhigs ;  but  told  me  withal  that  she  had  not 
yet  let  him  know  thai  she  belonged  to  me  stni, 
.or  that  she  knew  where  to  find  me,  or  to  write 
me ;  because  she  was  wUling  to  see  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  whether  it  was  a  reality  or  a  gasconade. 
She  had  indeed  told  him  that  If  he  had  any  such 
commission  she  would  endeavour  to  find  me  out, 
but  no  more. 

III.  For  the  Jew,  she  assured  me,  that  she  had 
not  been  able  to  come  at  a  certainty  what  was 
become  of  him,  or  in  what  part  of  the  worid  he 
was ;  but  that  thus  much  she  had  learned  firom 
good  hands,  that  he  had  committed  a  crime,  in 
being  concerned  in  a  design  to  rob  a  rich  banker 
at  Paris ;  and  that  he  was  fled,  and  had  not  being 
heard  of  there  for  above  six  years. 

IV.  For  that  of  my  husband  the  brewer,  she 
learned  that  being  commanded  into  the  field  upon 
an  occasion  of  some  action  in  Flanders,  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mods,  and  died  of  his 
wounds  In  the  hospital  of  the  Invalids ;  so  there 
was  an  end  of  my  four  inquiries,  which  I  sent  her 
over  to  make. 

This  account  of  the  Prince,  and  the  return  of 
his  affection  to  me,  with  all  the  flattering  great 
things  which  seemed  to  come  along  with  It ;  and 
espedally  as  they  came  gilded,  and  set  out  by  my 
maid  Amy ;  I  say  this  account  of  the  Prince  came  i 
to  me  in  a  very  unlucky  hour,  and  in  the  very 
orisis  of  my  affidrs. 

The  merchant  and  I  had  entered  Into  close 
eonferences  upon  the  grand  affair.  I  had  left  off 
talking  my  platonics,  and  of  my  independency, 
and  being  a  tree  woman  as  before ;  and  he  having 


cleared  up  my  doubts  too,  as  to  his  dronmataiieefc 
and  the  misfortunes  he  had  spoken  ot,  1  had  gone 
ap  lar,  that  we  had  begun  to  consider  where  we 
should  Hve,  and  in  what  figure,  what  equipage, 
what  house,  and  the  like. 

I  had  made  some  harangues  upon  the  ddigfat- 
ful  retirement  of  a  country  life,  and  how  we 
might  enjoy  ourselves  eflfeetnally  without  the 
ineumbranoes  of  business  and  the  world ;  but  all 
this  was  grimace,  and  purely  because  I  was  afraid 
to  make  any  public  i^pearance  In  the  worid,  for 
fear  some  impertinent  person  of  qudUty  should 
chop  upon  me  again,  and  cry  out,  "  Roxana, 
Roxana»  by  — »"  with  an  oath,  as  bad  been  done 
b^ore. 

My  merchant,  bred  to  business,  and  used  to 
converse  among  men  of  business,  could  hanllj 
ten  how  to  live  without  it ;  at  least  it  appeared 
he  would  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  uneasy  and 
dying;  but  however  he  joined  with  me,  only 
argued  that  we  might  live  as  near  London  as  we 
could,  that  be  might  sometimes  come  to  'Change, 
and  hear  how  the  world  should  go  abroad,  vki 
how  it  fered  with  his  friends  and  his  children. 

I  answered,  that  if  he  chose  still  to  embarrass 
himself  with  business,  I  supposed  it  would  be 
more  to  his  satisfaction  to  be  m  his  own  country, 
where  his  fiunily  was  so  well  known,  and  where 
his  children  also  were. 

He  smiled  at  the  thoughts  of  that,  and  let  me 
know,  that  he  should  be  very  willing  to  einb««ce 
such  an  offer,  but  that  he  could  not  expect  it  of 
me,  to  whom  England  was,  to  be  sure,  so  natu- 
ralized now,  as  that  it  would  be  carrying  me  oat 
of  my  native  country,  which  he  would  not  de- 
sire bv  any  means,  howe\'er  agreeable  it  might 
be  to  nim. 

I  told  him  he  was  mistaken  in  me ;  that  as  I 
had  told  liim  so  much  of  a  married  state  being  a 
captivity,  and  the  family  being  a  house  of  bond- 
age, that  when  I  marri^  I  expected  to  be  but 
an  upper-servant ;  so  if  I  did,  notwithstanding, 
submit  to  it,  I  hoped  he  should  see  I  knew  how 
to  act  the  servonrs  part,  and  do  everything  to 
oblige  my  master ;  that  If  I  did  not  resolve  to  go 
with  him  wherever  he  desired  to  go,  he  mig^ 
depend  I  would  never  leave  him;  <'and  did  I 
not,"  said  I,  **  offer  myself  to  go  with  you  to 
the  East  Indies?*' 

All  this  while  this  was  indeed  but  a  copy  of  ray 
countenance ;  for  as  my  circumstances  would  not 
admit  my  stay  at  London,  at  least  not  so  as  to 
appear  publicly,  I  resolved,  if  I  took  him,  to  live 
remote  m  the  country,  or  go  out  of  Englsjid  with 
him. 

But  in  an  evil  hour,  just  now  came  Amy's 
letter.  In  the  very  middle  of  all  these  discoureea ; 
and  the  fine  things  she  had  said  about  the  prince, 
began  to  make  strange  woHl  with  me ;  the  notion 
of  being  a  princess,  and  going  over  to  Hve  where 
an  that  happened  herewouM  have  been  quite 
sunk  out  of  knowledge  as  well  as  out  ot  ncmory 
(conscience  excepted)  was  mighty  taking;  the 
thoughts  of  being  surrounded  with  domeitles, 
honoured  with  titles,  be  called  her  Hlglmeai^  and 
live  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and  what  was 
still  more,  in  the'  arms  of  a  man  of  such  nmk, 
and  who  I  knew  loved  and  valued  me ;  all  thk, 
in  a  word,  dazzled  my  eyes,  turned  my  bead»  and 
I  was  as  truly  crazed  and  distracted  for  about  a 
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fertnlglit  as  mosi  of  the  people  in  Bedlam,  though 
peritape  not  quite  lo  far  gone. 

When  mv  gentleman  eame  to  me  the  next 
time,  I  bad  no  notion  of  him,  I  wished  1  had 
never  received  him  at  all ;  in  short,  I  resolved  to 
have  no  more  to  say  to  him,  so  I  feigned  myself 
mdiSpofled ;  and  though  I  did  come  down  to  him, 
and  speak  to  him  a  little,  yet  I  let  him  see  that  1 
was  so  ill  that  I  was  (as  we  say)  no  company, 
and  that  it  would  be  kind  in  him  to  give  me  leave 
to  qnit  him  for  that  time. 

The  next  morning  he  sent  a  footman  to  inquire 
how  I  did ;  and  I  let  him  know  t  bad  a  violent 
oold,  and  was  very  ill  with  it ;  two  days  after  he 
came  again,  and  I  let  him  see  me  again,  but 
ieigned  myself  so  hoarse  that  I  could  not  speak 
to  be  heard,  and  that  it  was  painful  to  me  but  to 
wfaiqwr;  and,  in  a  word,  I  held  him  in  this  sus- 
pense near  three  weeks. 

During  this  time  1  had  a  strange  elevation  upon 
my  mind ;  and  the  prince,  or  the  spirit  of  him, 
had  such  a  possession  of  me,  that  I  spent  most  of 
this  time  in  the  realizing  all  tht  great  things  of  a 
Hfe  with  the  prince  to  my  mind,  pleasing  mv 
fimcy  with  the  grandeur  I  was  supposing  myself 
to  enjoy,  and  withall,  wickedly  studying  in  what 
manner  to  put  ofl*  this  gentleman,  and  be  rid  of 
him  for  ever.      • 

I  cannot  but  say  that  sometimes  the  naseness 
of  the  action  struck  hard  with  me ;  the  honour 
and  sincerity  with  which  be  had  always  treated 
me,  and,  above  all,  the  fidelity  he  had  shewed  roe 
at  Paris,  and  that  I  owed  my  life  to  him ;  I  sav, 
aO  these  stared  in  my  face,  and  1  frequently 
argued  with  myself  upon  the  obligation  I  was 
uiKler  to  him,  and  how  base  would  it  be,  now  too, 
after  many  obligations  and  engagements,  to  cast 
him  oft. 

But  the  title  of  highness,  and  of  a  princess, 
and  an  those  fine  things,  as  they  came  in,  we%hed 
down  an  this ;  and  the  sense  of  gratitude  vanished 
as  if  it  had  been  a  shadow. 

At  other  times  I  considered  tfie  nrealtb  I  was 
mistress  of;  that  I  was  able  to  live  like  a  princess, 
tbMOugfa  not  a  princess;  and  that  my  merchant 
(for  he  bad  told  me  all  the  affair  of  his  misfor- 
tunes) was  fiir  from  being  poor,  or  even  mean ; 
that  together,  we  were  able  to  make  up  an  estate 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  whidi  was  in  itself  equal  to  some  princes 
abroad.  But  though  this  was  true,  |pt  the  name 
of  princess,  and  the  flutter  of  it,  in  a  word,  the 
pride  weighed  them  down;  and  all  the&e  arguings 
generany  ended  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  mer- 
chant ;  so  that,  in  short,  I  resolved  to  drop  him, 
and  give  him  final  answer  at  his  next  coming ;. 
namdy,  that  something  had  happened  in  my 
aifiurs,  which  had  caused  me  to  after  my  mea^ 
sores  unexpected ;  and,  in  a  wprd,^  desire  him 
to  tcottble  himself  no  further. 

I  thiiik  verily  this  rode  treatment  of  him,  was 
for  some  time  the  effect  of  a  violent  fermentation 
in  my  blood;  for  the  \wy  motion  which  the 
standy  oontcnrnktion  of  my  fancied  greatness  had 
put  my  spirits  into,  had  thrown  me  into  a  kind  of 
fever,  and  I  scaroe  knew  what  I  did. 

I  have  wondeied  sinoe  that  it  did  not  make 
mo  mad ;  nor  do  I  now  think  it  strange  to  hear 
of  those  who  haive  been  quite  Innatio  with  their 


pride,  that  fknded  themselves  queens  and  em- 
presses, and  have  made  their  attendants  serve 
them  upon  the  knee,  gi?en  visitors  their  hand  to 
kiss,  and  the  like ;  for  certainly  if  pride  wiU  not 
turn  the  brain  nothing  can. 

iiowever,  the  nei^t  time  my  gentleman  came  I 
had  not  courage  enough,  or  not  ill-nature  enough, 
to  treat  him  in  the  rude  manner  I  had  resolved 
to  do,  and  it  was  very  well  I  dki  not ;  for  soon 
after  I  had  another  letter  from  Amy,  in  which 
was  the  mortifying  news,  and  indeed  surprising 
to  me,  that  my  prince  (as  1  with  a  secret  plea^ 
sure  had  called  him)  was  very  much  hurt  by  a 
bruise  he  had  received  in  hunting  and  engaging 
with  a  wild  boor ;  a  cruel  and  desperate  sport, 
which  the  noblemen  in  Germany,  it  seems,  much 
delight  in. 

'Hiis  alarmed  me  indeed,  and  the  more,  because 
Amy  wrote  me  word  that  his  gentleman  was 
gone  away  express  to  him,  not  without  appre- 
hensions that  he  should  find  his  master  was  dead 
before  his  coming  home ;  but  that  he  (the  gen- 
tleman)  had  promised  ber  thai  so  soon  as  he 
arrived  be  would  send  back  the  same  courier  to 
her  with  an  account  of  his  master's  health,  and 
of  the  main  affair;  and  that  he  had  obliged  Amy 
to  stay  at  Paris  fourteen  days  for  his  return ;  she 
having  promised  him  before  to  make  it  her  busi- 
ness to  go  to  England  and  to  find  roe  out  for  his 
lord  if  he  sent  her  such  orders;  and  he  was  to 
send  her  a  biU  for  fifty  pistoles  for  her  journey. 
So  Amy  iM  me  she  waited  for  the  answer. 

This  was  a  blow  to  me  severs!  ways ;  for,  first, 
I  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  his  person, 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead ;  nnd  I  was  not 
unconcerned  in  that  part,  I  assure  you ;  for  I 
had  an  inexpressible  affection  remaining  for  his 
person,  besides  the  degree  to  which  it  was  re. 
vived  by  the  view  of  a  firmer  interest  in  him ; 
but  this  was  not  all,  for  in  losing  him  1  for  ever 
lost  the  prospect  of  all  the  gaiety  and  g^orv  that 
had  made  such  an  impression  upon  my  unagi- 
nation. 

hi  this  state  of  uncertainty,  I  say,  by  Amy's 
letter,  I  was  like  stUl  to  remain  another  fortnight ; 
and  bad  I  now  continued  the  resolution  of  using 
my  merchant  in  the  rude  manner  I  once  intended, 
I  had  made  perhaps  a  sorrv  piece  of  work  of  it 
indeed,  and  it  was  very  well  my  heart  faflcd  me, 
as  it  did. 

However,  I  treated  him  with  a  great  many 
shuffles,  and  feigned  stories  to  keep  him  oJF  from 
any  closer  conferences  than  wc  had  already  bad, 
that  I  might  act  afterwards  as  occasion  might 
offer,  one  way  or  other ;  but  that  which  morti- 
fied me  most  was,  that  Amy  did  not  write,  though 
the  fourteen  days  were  expired  At  last,  to  my 
great  surprise,  when  I  was  with  the  utmost  im- 
patience looking  out  at  the  window,  expecting 
the  postman  that  usually  brought  the  foreign 
letters,  I  say,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  a 
coach  come  to  the  yard-gate  where  we  Uvcd,  and 
my  woman.  Amy,  alight  out  of  it  and  come  to- 
wards the  door,  having  the  coachman  bringing 
several  bundles  after  ber. 

I  flew  like  lightning -down  stairs  to  speak  to 
her,  but  was  soon  damped  with  ber  ntms,  **  Is 
the  prince  alive  or  dead,  Amy?**  says  I.  She 
spdLO  coldly  and  slightly :  **  He  is  aUve,  Madam," 
said  she,  but  it  is  not  much  natter ;  I  had  as  licw 
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he  had  been  diid  "  So  we  went  up  rtairs  anin 
to  my  chamber,  and  there  we  bef|^  a  tenoiu 
discourse  of  the  whole  matter. 

First,  she  told  me  a  long  story  of  lih  being  hurt 
by  a  wQd  boar,  and  of  this  condition  he  was  re- 
duced to,  so  that  every  one  expected  he  should 
die,  the  anguish  of  the  wound  having  thrown  him 
into  a  fever,  with  abundance  of  circumstances  too 
long  to  relate  here ;  how  he  recovered  of  that 
extreme  danger,  but  continued  very  weak ;  how 
the  gentleman  had  been  homme  ds  paroU,  and  had 
sent  back  the  courier  as  punctnally  as  if  it  had 
been  to  the  king ;  that  he  had  given  a  long  account 
of  his  lord,  and  of  hii  illness  and  recovery;  but 
the  sum  of  the  matter,  as  to  me,  was,  that  as  to 
the  lady,  his  lord  was  turned  positent,  was  under 
some  vows  for  his  recovery,  and  could  not  think 
any  more  on  that  aflbir ;  and  especially,  the  lady 
bemg  gone,  and  that  it  had  not  been  offered  to 
her,  so  there  was  no  breach  of  honour,  but  that 
his  lord  was  sensible  of  the  good  offices  of  iMrs 
Amy,  and  had  sent  her  the  fifty  pistoles  for  her 
trouble,  as  if  she  had  really  gone  the  joum^. 

I  was,  I  confess,  hardly  able  to  bear  the  first 
surprise  of  this  disappointment.  Amy  saw  It,  and 
gapBs  out  (as  was  her  wayX  "Law,  madam! 
never  be  eoncemed  at  it ;  you  see  he  is  gotten 
among  the  priests,  and  I  suppose  they  hare 
saucily  imposed  some  penance  upon  him,  and  it 
may  be,  sent  him  of  an  errand  barefbot  to  some 
Madonna  or  Notredame,  or  other;  and  be  is  off 
of  his  amours  for  the  nrasent.  Ill  warrant  you 
he*ll  be  as  wicked  agam  as  ever  he  was  when  he 
is  got  thorough  welT,  and  gets  but  out  of  their 
hands  again.  I  hate  this  out-o'-season  repent- 
ance ;  what  oeeasion  had  he,  in  his  repentance, 
to  be  off  of  taking  a  good  wtfo  ?  I  ahould  have 
been  glad  to  see  yon  have  been  a  princess,  and 
all  that ;  but  if  it  cant  be,  never  affliet  yourself; 
you  are  rich  enough  to  be  a  princess  to  yourself; 
yon  don't  want  him,  that's  the  best  of  it." 

Well,  I  cried  for  all  that,  and  was  heartily 
vexed,  and  that  a  great  while ;  but  as  Amy  was 
always  at  my  elbow,  and  alwavs  jon^g  it  out  of 
my  head  with  her  mirth  and  ner  wit,  tt  wore  off 
ogJEdn. 

Then  I  told  Amy  all  the  story  of  my  merchant, 
and  how  he  had  found  me  out  when  I  was  in 
such  a  concern  to  find  him ;  how  it  was  true  that 
be  lodged  in  St  Lawrence  Pountney's  lane ;  and 
how  1  had  had  all  the  stoiy  of  his  misfortunes, 
which  she  had  heard  of,  hi  which  he  had  lost 
above  6,000iL  sterling ;  and  that  he  had  tokl  me 
frankly  of  it  beibre  she  had  sent  me  any  account 
of  it,  or  at  least  before  I  had  taken  any  notice 
that  1  had  heard  of  it 

Amy  was  very  joyAil  at  that  part  **  Well, 
madam,  then,"  says  Amy,  "  what  need  vou  value 
the  story  of  the  prince ;  and  going  I  know  not 
whither  into  Germany  to  lay  your  bones  in  an- 
other  world,  and  learn  the  devu's  language  called 
High  Dutch  ?  You  are  better  here  by  haU,"  says 
Amy.  **  Law,  nuuUun,**  says  she,  ''why.  are  you 
not  as  rich  as  Crassus?** 

Well,  it  was  a  great  while  itfll  before  I  could 
bring  myself  off  of  this  fancied  soverdgnty ;  and 
I  that  Wks  so  willing  once  to  be  mistress  to  a 
king,  was  now  ten  thousand  times  more  fond  cf 
being  wife  to  a  prince. 


So  frst  a  bokl  has  pride  and  amfaitloa  apoB4Mr 
minds  that  when  once  it  geta  adnisakNk  nothkig 
is  so  chimerical,  but  under  this  possesrioi^wecap 
form  ideas  in  our  foncy,  and  raaliae  tliea  to  oar 
imagination.  Nothing  can  be  so  ridicnlooe  as  the 
simple  steps  we  take  ki  sueh  easea;  a  man  or  a 
woman  becomes  a  mere  SMlodlf  imaeineirw,  «■!  I 
believe  may  as  easQy  dio  with  griet  or  rwi  asnd 
with  joy  (as  the  afiUr  in  his  foncy  appean  i%fat 
or  wrong),  as  if  all  was  real,  and  aotnally  ondar 
the  management  of  the  persoa. 

I  had  indeed  two  assistaaU  to  dalivar  dm  froai 
this  snare,  and  these  were,  first,  Amy,  who  knaar 
my  disease,  but  was  able  to  do  notUi^r  as  to  llie 
remedy;  the  second,  the  meiclMnt  who  really 
brought  the  remedy,  but  knew  notfaiag  of  the 
distemper. 

I  remember  when  all  these  disorders  wero  upon 
my  thou^ts,  in  one  of  the  visits  nr  firiaod  the 
merchant  made  me,  he  took  notioe  that  ho  per- 
ceived I  was  under  some  unuaoal  disorder ;  he 
believed,  he  said,  that  my  distemper,  whatever  ft 


was,  lay  much  in  jay  head,  and  it  being 
weather,  and  veiynot,  proposed  to  roe  to  go  a 
little  way  into  the  air. 

1  started  at  his  expresilon:  *«  What*  laya  L 
"do  you  think  then  that  I  am  craaed?  Ton 
should  then  propose  a  madhouae  for  my  cure.* 
*'  No,  no,"  says  he,  *'  I  do  not  mean  anything  like 
that ;  I  hope  the  head  nay  be  distempered  and 
not  the  brafaL"  WeU,  I  was  too  sensible  that  he 
was  right  for  I  knew  I  had  acted  a  strange  wU 
khid  of  part  with  Urn ;  but  he  insisted  upon  it 
and  pressed  me  to  go  mto  the  country.  Itookhioi 
short  agahi,  **  What  need  you,"  says  I»  "  seikl  roe 
out  of  your  way?  It  is  in  your  power  to  be  leas 
troubled  frith  me,  and  with  less  inconvaniettea  to 
us  both." 

He  took  that  HI,  and  told  ma  I  oaed  to  bava  a 
better  opinion  of  his  sinceritv;  and  desired  to 
know  what  he  had  done  to  forfoit  my  diarii^.  I 
mention  this  only  to  let  you  see  now  fiv  f  had 
gone  in  my  meaenres  of  quitting  him,  that  Is  to 
say,  how  near  \  was  of  showfaw  him  how  baae^ 
ungrateful,  and  how  vilely  I  ooold  act;  bntlfoaad 
I  had  carried  the  Jest  ihr  enough,  and  tlmt  aUitle 
matter  might  have  made  Urn  sick  of  me  again,  as 
he  was  before;  so  I  began,  by  little  and  tttla,  to 
change  my  wiqr  of  talking  to  hhn,  and  to  oone  to 
discourse  to  the  purpose  again,  aa  we  had  daoe 
before. 

A  wliile^tfker  this,  when  wa  were  very  roeiijf, 
and  talking  fomittariy  together,  he  eallod  roe  with 
an  air  of  particular  satisfoctien,  his  priaeeasi  I 
coloured  at  the  word,  for  It  indeed  tonebed  no 
to  the  quick;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  tin' 
of  my  befaig  touched  with  H:  "*  Wlwt  d>» 
by  thatr  said  I.  "  Nay,"  says  he,  <*  I 
thing  but  that  you  are  a  prinoeas  to 
«  Well."  say*  I,  "as  to  that  I 

Set  I  could  tell  you  I  night  have  been  a 
^  I  would  have  qoitted  yon,  aad  bsiiavu 
be  so  still."—"  It  is  not  fas  ny  powar  i 
you  a  princess,"  says  ha,  "  but  I  can  earilj 
vou  a  ladT  here  In  Boghuidy  and  a 
tf  yon  wflj  go  oat  of  it " 

I  heard  both  with  a  great  daiA  aT 
forny  pride  remained  though  it  had  batnbaalkad, 
and  1  thought  with  mTseV  tliat  this  proposal 
would  make  some  ameav  for  the  loroaf  the  title 


Ibftt  btd  m  UekM  my  tmngtnation  aaotber  way, 
and  I  was  innwtigirt  to  underataod  what  he 
■Maat }  bul  I  would  not  aak  him  hy  any  weana  $ 
••  it  paaurt  off  for  that  time. 

WbflB  he  waa  gone  I  told  Amy  what  he  had 
said,  and  Amy  waa  aa  impatient  to  linow  the 
manner  how  it  eoidd  be  as  I  iras ;  hut  the  next 
time  (perfectly  uosKpeoted  hy  me)  he  told  me 
thai-he  had  aocidentally  mentioned  a  thing  to 
me  last  time  he  was  with  me,  having  not  the 
least  thonght  of  the  thing  itself  (  but  not  know- 
ing hot  sneb  a  thing  might  be  of  some  weight  to 
■e,  and  that  it  mi^t  bring  me  respect  among 
people  wheie  X  might  appear,  he  had  thought 
sinee  of  it,  and  waa  reaolT(e9  to  ask  me  about  it. 

I  made  Mght  ol  it,  and  told  him  that  as  be 
knew  I  had  chosen  a  retired  life,  it  was  of  bo 
vahM  to  me  to  be  called  a  lady  or  coontess  either ; 
but  that  if  he  hikended  to  ina  me,  as  I  might 
call  it,  into  the  world  again,  peraaps  it  might  be 
^preeable  to  him ;  but  besides  that,  I  could  not 
judge  of  the  thing,  beoause  I  did  not  understand 
how  either  of  them  was  to  be  done. 

He  told  me  that  money  purchased  titles  of 
honour  hi  afanost  all  parts  ef  the  world  i  though 
moaey  eoidd  not  give  pHnoiDles  of  honour,  they 
must  come  by  birth  and  blood;  that  however 
titJea  sametimee  aeiial  to  elevate  the  soul,  and  to 
taftise  geaerons  piiaciples  into  the  mind,  and 
especially  where  there  was  a  good  ibuadation  laid 
hi  the  persoas;  that  he  hoped  we  should  neither 
of  us  misbehave  if  waeaamta  it;  and  that  as  we 
know  how  to  wear  a  title  witboat  undue  eleva- 
tions, so  it  mi|^t  fit  as  weQ  upoa  us  as  on  aiip 
other;  that  as  to  Fingland,  he  had  nothing  to  4p 
but  to  get  an  act  of  aaturalisatioa  in  his  iavour, 
and  he  knew  where  to  pnrehase  a  patent  for 
benmet,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  the  heaoiir  and 
title  traaafenad  to  him;  but  if  I  intended  to  go 
abroad  with  Mas,  he  had  a  nephew,  the  sen  of 
his  eMer  brother,  who  had  the  title  of  count,  with 
the  estate  annexed,  which  was  but  saiaU,  and 
that  he  had  frequently  oAwed  to  make  it  over 
to  Urn  ibr  a  thonsaad  pistols^  which  was  act  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  eonsideving  it  was  in 
the  Ihmlly  abeady,  he  would,  upoa  my  beiaig  wil- 
Unw,  purchase  it  fanmediately. 

I  told  fakn  I  Kked  the  hwt ;  hut  then  I  would 
not  let  him  buy  it  unlem  he  would  let  me  pav  the 
thousand pIstolBS.  *•  No, no»"sag»h«^  "I refused 
a  thousand  pistoles  that  I  had  more  r%ht  to  have 
aeeepted  than  that,  and  yon  shall  net  be  at  so 
much  expense  now.  ".«•<*  Tee,'*  sa^s  I,  **yon  did 
reAise  it,  and  perhaps  repented  it  afterwards." 
«*  I  never  oorapiained,*  says  he.  **  But  I  did," 
eays  I,  «and  often  repented  it  fw  you."-^**  I  do 
not  understand  yon,"  says  he.  **  Why,"  says  I, 
•*  I  repeated  that  I  saffered  you  to  reAise  it" 
<*  We^weU,"  said  he,  "wemay  talk  of  that  here- 
after when  you  shaB  resolve  which  part  of  the 
woiM  yon  will  make  your  settled  rssideaee  in." 
Here  he  talked  very  handaamely  to  am,  and  Inr 
a  good  while  together;  how  it  had  been  his  lot 
to  Dve  all  his  davs  out  of  his  native  oouatry,  and 
to  be  often  shlftbig  aad  changing  the  situation  of 
his  allhire ;  and  that  I  myself  had  net  always  had 
a  fixed  ebode,  but  that  aow,  aa  aelther  of  ua  was 
very  voung,  he  Ihncied  I  would  be  for  taking  up 
our  abode  where.  If  possible»  we  might  remove  no 
morei  thet  aa  to  his  part,  he  w^  of  that  opinion 


entirely,  only  with  this  exception,  that  the  choice 
of  the  place  should  be  mine,  for  .that  all  places  in 
the  world  were  alike  to  him,  onlv  with  the  single 
addition,  namely,  that  I  was  with  bun. 

I  heard  him  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as 
weU  for  his  beinff  wiUInK  to  give  me  the  choice, 
as  for  that  I  resolved  to  uve  8J)road,  for  the  reason 
I  have  mentioned  already,  namely,  lest  I  should 
at  any  time  be  known  in  England,  and  all  that 
story  of  Roxana,  and  the  halls,  should  come  out ; 
as  also  I  was  not  a  little  tickled  with  the  satis- 
faction of  being  stfll  a  countess,  though  I  could 
not  be  a  princess. 

I  tokl  Amy  all  this  story,  for  she  was  still  my 
privy-counculor ;  but  when  I  asked  her  opinion, 
she  made  me  laugh  heartily.  **  Now,  which  of 
the  two  shall  Itake,  Amy?"said  I;  **8haU  Ibe 
a  lady,  that  is,  a  baronet's  lady  in  England,  or  a 
countess  in  Holland?"  The  ready-witted  jade, 
that  knew  the  pride  of  my  temper  too,  almost  as 
well  as  I  did  mysel(  answered  (without  hesita- 
tion),'<  both,  madam:  which  of  them?"  says 
she  (repeating  the  words),  **  whv  not  both  of 
them  ?  and  then  you  will  be  really  a  prinofss ; 
for  sure,  to  be  a  ladv  hi  English,  and  a  countess 
in  Dutch,  may  make  princess  hi  High  Dutch." 
Upon  the  whole,  though  Amy  was  u  jest,  she 
put  the  thought  hito  my  head,  and  I  resolved, 
that,  in  short,  I  would  be  both  of  them,  which  I 
managed  as  you  shall  hear. 

First.  I  seemed  to  resolve  that  I  would  live  and 
settle  in  Eoglaad*  only  with  this  condition, 
namely,  that  I  would  not  live  in  London.  I 
pretended  that  it  would  choke  me  up :  that  I 
wanted  breath  when  I  was  in  London,  but  any-' 
where  else  I  would  be  satisfied ;  and  then  I  asked 
him  whether  any  seaport  town  in  Eiwland  would 
not  suit  him  ?  because  I  knew,  though  he  seemed 
to  leave  off,  he  would  always  love  to  be  among 
business  and  conversiQff  with  men  of  business  ; 
and  I  named  several  places,  either  nearest  for 
business  with  France  or  with  Holland ;  as  Dover, 
or  Southampton,  for  the  first;  and  Ipswich,  or 
Yanaouth,  or  Hull,  for  the  last ;  but  I  took  care 
that  we  would  resolve  upon  nothing;  only  by 
this  it  seemed  to  be  certain  that  we  should  Uve 
ixk  Giyland 

It  waa  tlaie  now  to  bring  thUigs  to  a  conclu- 
sion, apd  so  la  about  sU  weeks'  time  more  we 
settled  all  preliminaries;  and.  among  the  rest, 
he  let  me  know  that  he  should  have  the  bill  for 
his  naturaUsatioii  passed  time  enough,  so  that  he 
would  be  (as  be  called  it)  an  Enahshman  before 
we  manied.  That  was  soon  perfected,  the  par- 
ttamsnt  beii^  then  littingt  and  several  other 
jeloing  in  the  add  bill  to  save  the  ex- 


It  was  not  above  three  or  four  days  after,  but  that, 
without  giving  me  the  least  notice  that  he  had  so 
much  as  been  about  the  patent  for  baronet,  he 
brought  it  to  me  in  a  fine  embroidered  bag,  and 

salutiagbythenaaieofmy  Lady Oominghis 

awn  siraame  to  it),  presented  it  to  me  witb  his  pic- 
ture set  with  diaaionds,  and  at  the  same  thne  gave 
meabreast  jewel  worth  a  thousand  Pftoles,  and  tbo 
next  morAing  we  were  married.  Thus  I  put  an 
end  to  all  the  Intriguing  part  of  my  life-*a  life 
full  of  prosperous  wickedness^  the  reflections 
upon  wmoh  were  so  much  the  more  aiBicting,  as 
the  time  had  been  spent  In  the  grossest  crfines. 
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nrMob,  the  more  I  looKed  back  Qpon,  the  more 
black  and  horrid  they  appeared,  elfectiiaUy  drink- 
ing up  all  the  comfort  and  tatialaction  which  I 
might  otfaerwiie  have  taken  in  that  part  of  life 
which  was  still  before  me. 

The  first  satialkction,  howerer,  that  I  took  in 
the  new  condition  I  waa'in,  wae  in  reflecting 
that  at  length  the  life  of  crime  was  over,  and 
that  I  was  uke  a  passenger  coming  back  from  the 
Indies,  who  haYiii^«  after  many  years*  fetigne  and 
hurry  in  business,  gotten  a  good  estate,  with 
innumereble  difllculties  and  haaards,  is  arrived 
safe  at  London  with  all  his  effects,  and  has  the 
pleasure  of  saying  he  shall  never  venture  upon 
the  seas  any  more. 

When  we  were  married,  we  came  back  Imme- 
diately to  my  lodgings  (for  the  church  was  but 
just  by),  and  we  were  so  privately  married,  that 
none  but  Amy,  and  my  friend  the  Quaker,  was 
acquainted  with  it.  As  soon  as  we  came  into  the 
house,  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissfaig  me, 
**  Now  you  are  my  own,"  says  he,  "  0 1  that  you 
had  been  so  good  to  have  done  this  eleven  years 
age."— **  Then,"  said  I,  *<you,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  tired  of  me  long  ago;  it  is  much  bet- 
ter now,  for  now  all  our  happy  days  are  to  come; 
besides,'*  said  I,  '*  1  should  not  have  been  half  so 
rich,"  but  that  I  said  to  myself,  for  there  was  no 
letting  him  into  that  reason  of  it.  "  0 1"  says 
says  be  **  1  should  not  have  been  tired  of  you ; 
but  having  the  satlsfection  of  your  oompanv,  it 
had  saved  me  that  unlucky  blow  at  Paris,  wmoii 
was  a  dead  loss  to  me  of  above  eig^t  thousand 
pistoles,  and  all  the  feticues  of  so  nuHy  years' 
hurry  and  business  ;**  and  then  he  added,  **  but 
Ml  make  you  pay  for  it  all  now  I  have  you.**  I 
started  a  little  at  the  words.  <*  Ay,'*  said  I, 
**do  you  threaten  already?  Pray,  what  d'ye 
mean  by  that?"  and  began  to  look  a  Httle  grave. 

*"  I'll  tell  vou*"  says  be,  **  very  plainly  what  I 
mean,  ;'*  an<i  stfll  he  held  me  nst  in  Us  arms. 
'*  I  intend  from  this  time  never  to  trouble  mysdf 
with  any  more  business,  so  I  shall  never  get  one 
shilling  for  you  more  than  I  have  already,  all 
that  you  will  lose  one  way ;  next,  I  intend  not  to 
trouble  myself  with  any  of  the  care  or  trouble  of 
managing  what  either  you  have  for  me,  or  what 
I  have  to  add  to  it ;  but  you  shall  e'en  take  It  all 
upon  yourself,  as  the  wives  do  in  Holland,  so  yon 
will  pay  for  it  that  way  too,  for  all  the  drudgery 
shall  be  yours ;  thirdly,  I  intend  to  condemn  you 
to  the  constant  bondage  of  my  impertinent  com- 
pany,  for  I  shall  tie  yon  Hke  a  pedlar*s  pack  at 
my  back,  I  shall  scarce  ever  be  irom  yon ;  for,  I 
am  sure  I  can  take  delight  in  nothing  else  in  this 
world. "^*<  Very  well,"  says  I,  *'but  lam  pretty 
heavy,  I  hope  you'll  set  me  down  sometimes 
when  you  are  a  weary."—**  As  for  that,"  says  he, 
''tire  me  if  you  can." 

This  was  all  jest  and  allegory ;  but  it  wis  all 
true,  in  the  moral  of  the  fable,  as  you  shall  hear 
ia  its  place.  We  were  very  merry  the  rest  of  the 
day,  but  without  anv  none  or  clutter;  for  he 
brought  not  one  of  his  aoqualntaaoe  or  friends, 
either  English  or  foreigner.  The  honest  Quaker 
provided  us  a  very  noble  dinner  indeed,  consider- 
ing how  few  we  were  to  eat  it ;  and  every  day 
that  week  she  did  the  like,  and  would,  at  last, 
have  it  be  all  at  her  own  charge,  which  I  was 
«ttcffly  averse  to;  first,  because  I  knew  her  <^- 


eumstances  not  to  be  very  great,  though  not  very 
low ;  and  next,  beeanae  she  had  been  so  true  a 
friend,  and  so  chceiftJ  a  comforter  to  me,  ay, 
and  counsellor  too  in  all  this  affair,  that  I  hnd 
resdved  to  make  her  a  present  that  shoold  be 
some  help  to  her  when  all  was  over. 

But  to  return  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  our 
wedding ;  after  befaig  very  merry,  as  I  have  toM 
vou.  Amy  and  the  Quaker  put  us  to  bed,  and  the 
honest  Quaker  liCtle  thfnkmg  we  had  been  «  bed 
together  deven  years  before ;  nay,  that  was  a  se^ 
cret  which,  as  it  happened.  Amy  hersdf  did  not 
know.  Amy  grinned  and  made  feces,  as  if  she 
had  been  pleased ;  but  it  came  out  in  so  many 
words  when  he  was  not  by ;  the  sum  of  her  mum- 
biing  and  muttering  was,  that  this  shonld  have 
been  done  ten  or  a  dosen  years  before ;  that  it 
would  signify  Uttle  now;  that  was  to  say,  in 
short,  that  her  mistress  was  pretty  near  fifty,  and 
too  old  to  have  any  diOdren.  I  chid  her,  the 
Quaker  hiughed,  complfanented  me  upon  my  not 
befaig  so  M'u  Amv  pretended,  that  I  could  not 
be  above  forty,  and  mfght  have  a  house  fuU  of 
children  yet ;  but  Amy  and  I  too  knew  better 
than  she  howitwas,for  in  short,  I  was  old  enough 
to  have  done  breedmg,  however  I  looked ;  but  I 
made  her  hold  her  tongue. 

In  the  morning  my  Quaker  landlady  cane  and 
visited  us  before  we  were  up,  and  made  us  cot 
cakes,  and  drink  chooobte  in  bed ;  and  then  left 
us  again  and  bkl  us  take  a  nap  upon  ft,  which  I 
believe  we  did ;  hi  short,  shf  treated  us  so  band- 
somely,  and  with  such  an  agreeable  cheeiftdBeas, 
as  well  as  plenty,  as  made  it  appear  to  me  that 
Quaken  may,  and  that  this  Quaker  did  under- 
stand  good  manners,  as  well  as  any  other  people 
I  relisted  her  oflbr,  however,  of  treating  us  for 
the  whole  week ;  and  I  opposed  it  so  lo^g  that  I 
saw  evidently  that  she  took  it  Bl,  and  would  bav« 
thought  herself  slighted  If  we  bad  not  accepted 
it ;  so  I  said  no  more^  but  let  her  go  on,  only  iM 
her  I  would  be  eren  with  her,  and  eo  I  was. 
However,  for  thai  weA  she  treated  us  as  she 
said  she  would,  and  did  it  so  very  fine,  and  with 
such  a  proAision  of  all  sorts  of  good  things,  Aat 
the  greatest  burden  to  her  was,  how  to  dispoee 
of  things  that  were  left ;  for  she  never  let  any- 
thing,  how  dainty,  or  however  large^  he  so  much 
as  seen  twice  amuig  us. 

I  had  some  servants  indeed  which  hdped  her 
off  alittle;  that  is  to  say,  two  makls,  ibr  Amy 
was  now  a  woman  of  business,  not  a  servant,  and 
eat  always  with  us ;  I  had  also  a  ooadiman  and 
a  boy ;  my  Quaker  had  a  man-servant  too,  but 
had  but  one  maid ;  but  she  borrowed  two  more 
of  some  of  herlrfends  for  the  occasion,  and  hada 
man-cook  for  dressing  the  victuals. 

She  was  only  at  a  loss  for  plate,  whidi  she 
gave  me  a  whisper  of;  and  I  made  Amy  fetdi  a 
large  strong  box,  which  I  had  lodged  hi  a  safe 
hand,  in  whidi  was  all  the  fine  plate  wfaidi  I 
had  provided  on  a  worse  occasion,  as  IS  mentioned 
before,  and  I  put  it  into  the  Quaker^  hand,  ob- 
liging her  not  to  use  it  as  ndne  but  aa  her  own, 
for  a  reason  I  shall  mentkm  presently. 

I  was  now  my  Lady  »  and  I  must  own, 

I  was  ezoee^Unsly  pleased  with  it;  twas  so  bi& 
and  so  great  tohear  myself  called  her  ladyship, 
and  your  ladyhip,  and  the  Uke,  that  I  was  Hke 
the  Indian  kfaig  at  Vliginia,  who  having  a  house 
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built  for  htm  by  the  Engliflb,  and  a  lock  pot  upon 
the  door,  would  sit  whole  days  together  with  the 
key  in  his  hand,  locking  and  unlocUng,  and  double 
locking  the  door,  with  an  anaooountable  pleaiMre 
at  the  novelty ;  so  I  could  have  sat  a  whole  day 
together  to  bear  Amy  talk  to  me,  and  <asll  me 
your  ladyship  at  every  word ;  but  after  awhile 
the  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  pride  of  it  abated, 
till  at  last  truly  I  wanted  the  other  title  as  much 
as  I  did  that  of  ladyship  before. 

We  lived  this  week  hi  all  the  innocent  mirth 
imaginable,  and  onr  good.humoared  Quaker  was 
so  pleasant  in  her  wav,  that Jt  .was  particularly 
entertaining  to  us.  We  had  no  music  at  all,  or 
dandng ;  only  I  now  and  then  sung  a  French 
song  to  divert  ray  sponse,  who  desired  it,  and  the 
privacy  of  our  mirth  greatly  added  to  the  plea- 
sure of  it.  I  did  not  make  many  clothes  ibr  my 
wedding,  having  always  a  great  maoy  ridi  clothes 
by  me,  which,  with  a  Utile  altering  for  the  lashlon, 
were  perfectly  new.  The  next  day  he  pressed 
me  to  dress,  though  we  had  no  company ;  at  last, 
jesting  with  him,  1  told  him  I  believed  I  was 
able  to  dress  me  so,  in  one  kind  of  diess  that  I 
had  by  me,  that  he  would  not  know  his  wife 
when  be  saw  her,  especially  if  anybody  else  was 
by.  '<  No  I'*  he  said,  **  that  was  impoasibie,  and 
he  longed  to  see  that  dress.**  I  told  him  1  would 
dress  me  in  it,  if  he  would  promise  me  never  to 
desire  me  to  appear  in  it  before  company ;  he 
promised  he  would  not,  bnt  wanted  to  know  why 
too,  as  hosbanda,  you  know,  are  inquisitive 
creatures,  and  love  to  inquire  after  anytfafaig 
tboy  think  is  kept  from  them ;  bnt  I  h&A  an  an- 
swer ready  for  him ;  *< because,**  said  I,  ''it  is  not 
a  decent  dress  in  tUa  country,  and  would  not 
look  modest;  neither,  indeed,  would  it,  for  it  was 
but  one  degree  off  fimn  appearing  in  one's  shift, 
but  was  the  usual  wear  in  the  country  where 
they  were  used."  He  was  satisfied  with  my  an- 
swer, and  gave  me  his  promise  never  to  ask  me 
to  be  seen  in  it  before  company.  I  then  with- 
drew, taking  only  Amy  and  the  Quaker  with  me ; 
and  Amy  dressed  me  in  my  okl  Turkish  habit 
which  I  danoed  m  formerly,  and  &c  aa  before. 
The  Quaker  was  charmed  with  the  dress*  and 
merrily  said,  **  That  if  snch  a  dress  shoold  come 
to  be  worn  here,she  should  not  know  what  to  do, 
she  should  be  tempted  not  to  drew  in  the  Quaker's 
w«r  any  more.*! 

When  all  the  dress  was  put  on  I  loaded  it  with 
jewels*  and  in  particular,  I  phMsed  the  Ur^ 
breast^jewel  which  he  had  given  me  of  a  thousand 
pistoles,  upon  the  front  of  the  Tyhaia,  or  head- 
dress, where  it  made  a  most  glorious  show  indeed. 
I  had  my  own  diamond  necklaee  on,  and  my  hair 
was  tout  hrmianU  all  glittering  with  jewels. 

His  picture  set  with  diamonds  I  hii  placed 
stitched  to  my  vest,  just,  as  might  be  supposed, 
upon  ray  heart  (which  is  the  eompUment  in  such 
dases  amongat  the  Eastern  peopleX  and  all  being 
open  at  the  breast,  there  vras  no  room  for  any- 
thing of  a  jewel  there.  In  this  figure.  Amy, 
holding  the  train  of  my  robe,  I  came  down  to 
him.  He  was  surprised,  and  perfectly  astonished. 
He  knew  me,  to  bo  sure*  because  I  had  prepared, 
and  because  I  told  him  of  it  before*  because  there 
was  nobody  there  but  the  Quaker  and  Amv;  but 
be  by  no  means  knew  Amy,  for  she  had  (uressed 
herself  in  the  habit  of  a  Turtiish  slave,  being  the 


r  garb  of  my  little  Turk,  which  I  had  at  Naples* 
as  I  have  said ;  she  had  her  neck  and  arms  bare* 
was  bareheaded,  and  her  hair  braided  in  along 
tasael  hansing  down  her  bock ;  bnt  the  jade  could 
neither  hdd  her  countenance  or  her  chattering 
tongue,  so  as  to  be  concealed  long. 

Wen,  he  was  so  charmed  with  this  dress  that 
he  wonM  have  me.  sit  and  dine  in  it ;  but  it  waa 
so  thfai,  and  so  open  before,  and  the  weather 
being  also  sharp,  that  I  was  afraid  of  taking  cold ; 
however,  the  lire  being  enlarged,  and  the  doors 
kept  shut,  I  sat  to  oblige  him,  and  he  professed 
he  never  saw  so  fine  a  dress  in  his  life.  I  after- 
wards toht  him  that  my  husband  (so  he  called  the 
jeweller  tliat  was  killed)  bought  it  for  roe  at  Leg- 
horn, with  a  young  Turkish  dave  which  I  parted 
with  at  Paris ;  and  that  it  was  by  the  help  of 
that  slave  that  I  learned  how  to  drass  in  it,  and 
how  everything  was  to  be  worn,  and  many  of 
the  Turkish  customs  also,  with  some  of  their 
language.  Thia  story  agreeing  with  the  foot, 
only  changing  the  person,  was  very  natural,  and 
so  it  went  cm  with  Urn ;  but  there  was  good 
reason  why  I  should  not  receive  any  company  in 
thto  dress,  that  is  to  sav,  not  in  England ;  I  need 
not  repeat  it,  you  wiU  hear  more  of  it. 

But  when  I  came  abroad  I  frequently  put  it 
on,  and  upon  two  or  three  occasions  danoed  in  it, 
but  always  at  his  request. 

We  continued  at  the  Quaker's  lodgings  for 
above  a  year ;  for  now  making  as  though  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  where  to  settle  in  England 
to  his  satisfoetion,  unless  in  London,  which  was 
not  to  mine,  I  pretended  to  make  him  an  offer, 
that  to  oblige  him,  I  began  to  incline  to  go  end 
live  abroad  with  him ;  that  I  knew  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  him»  and  that  as  to  me 
every  place  was  alike  ;  that  as  I  had  lived  abroad 
without  a  husband  so  many  years,  it  could  be  no 
burden  to  me  to  live  abroad  again,  especially 
with  him.  Then  we  feU  to  straining  our  courte- 
sies upon  one  another ;  he  told  me  he  was  per- 
fectly  easy  at  living  in  England,  and  had  squared 
all  his  aflUrs  aoooniiiigly ;  for  that  as  he  told  me 
he  intended  to  giro  over  all  business  In  tlie  world, 
as  well  the  care  of  managing  it  as  the  concern 
about  it,  seeing  we  were  both  in  condition  nei* 
ther  to  want  it  or  to  have  it  be  worth  our  while ; 
so  I  might  see  it  was  hii  intention,  by  his  getting 
himself  naturalised,  and  getting  the  patent  of 
baronet,  fte.  Well,  for  all  that,  1  told  him  I 
aooepted  his  oomplfanent,  but  I  could  not  but 
know  that  his  native  country,  where  his  children 
were  breeding  up,  must  be  most  agreeable  to 
him,  and  that  If  I  was  of  such  value  to  him,  I 
woidd  be  there  then  to  enhance  the  rate  of  his 
satisfootkm ;  that  wherever  he  was  would  be  a 
home  to  me,  and  any  place  in  the  world  would 
be  England  to  me  if  he  was  with  me ;  and  thus, 
hi  short,  I  brought  him  to  give  me  leave  to  oblige 
lum  with  going  to  live  abroad,  when  in  truth  I 
oooM  not  have  been  perfoctly  easy  at  living  in 
England  unless  I  had  kept  constantly  within 
doors ;  last  sometime  or  other  the  dissolute  life 
I  had  lived  here  should  have  come  to  be  known, 
and  all  thoae  wicked  things  have  been  known 
too,  which  I  now  began  to  be  very  much 
ashamed  of. 

When  we  closed  up  our  wedding  week,  in 
which  our  Quaker  had  been  so  very  handsome  to 
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us,  I  told  him  how  much  I  thought  we  ware 
d)liged  to  her  for  her  generous  carriage  to  ut ; 
how  she  had  acted  the  kindest  |Murt  through  the 
whole,  and  how  faithful  a  friend  she  bad  been  to 
me  upon  all  occasions ;  and  then  letting  him  know 
a  little  of  her  family  unhappinesses,  I  proposed 
that  I  thought  I  not  only  ought  to  be  grateflil  to 
her,  but  really  to  do  something  extraordinary  for 
her,  towards  making  her  easy  in  her  aflairs.  And 
I  added,  that  I  had  no  hangers-on  that  shouki 
trouble  him,  that  there  was  nol>ody  belonged  to 
me  but  what  was  thoroughly  provided  for ;  and 
that  if  I  did  something  for  this  honest  woman 
that  was  considerable,  it  should  be  the  last  gift 
1  would  give  tO  anybody  in  the  world  but  Amy ; 
and  as  for  her,  we  were  not  a  going  to  turn  her 
adrift,  but  whenever  anything  offered  for  her,  we 
would  do  as  we  saw  cause ;  that,  in  the  mean- 
time. Amy  was  not  poor,  that  she  had  saved  to- 
gether between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds ; 
by  the  way,  I  did  not  tell  him  how,  and  by  what 
wicked  ways  she  had  got  it,  but  that  she  had  it  t 
and  that  it  was  enough  to  let  him  know  she  would 
never  be  in  want  of  us. 

My  spouse  was  exoeedlsgly  pleaasd  with  my 
discourse  about  the  Quaker,  made  a  kind  of 
speech  to  me  upon  the  sulject  of  gratitude,  told 
me  it  was  one  cMf  the  brightest  parts  of  a  gentle- 
woman, that  it  was  so  twisted  with  honesty,  nay, 
and  even  with  religion  too,  that  he  questioned 
whether  either  of  them  eould  be  found  where 
gratitude  was  not  to  be  found ;  that  in  this  aot 
there  was  not  only  gratitude  but  charity ;  and 
that  to  make  the  charity  stil)  more  ChrisllttD- 
like,  the  object  too  had  real  merit  to  attract  it ; 
he  therefore  agreed  to  the  thing  with  all  fala  heart, 
only  would  have  had  me  let  him  pay  It  out  ef  Ms 
effects. 

1  told  him,  as  for  that,  1  did  not  design,  what- 
ever  I  had  said  formerly,  that  we  should  have 
two  pockets ;  and  that  though  I  had  talked  to 
him  of  being  a  free  woman,  and  an  independent, 
and  the  like,  and  he  had  offered  and  promiied 
that  I  should  keep  all  mv  own  estate  In  my  own 
hands ;  yet,  that  since  I  had  taken  him,  I  would 
even  do  as  other  honest  wives  did,  where  I  thought 
fit  to  fflve  myself,  I  should  give  what  I  had  too  j 
that  if  I  reserved  anything  It  should  be  only  in 
case  of  mortality,  and  that  I  might  give  H  to  his 
children  afterwards,  as  my  own  gift  i  and  that, 
in  diort,  if  he  thought  fit  to  join  stocks,  we 
should  see  to-morrow  morning  #bat  strength  we 
could  both  make  up  In  the  world,  and  bring- 
ing  h  idl  together,  consider  before  we  resolved 
upon  the  place  of  removing,  how  we  should  dto- 
pose  of  what  we  had,  as  well  as  ^  ourselves. 
Thto  discourse  was  too  obliging,  and  he  too  much 
a  man  of  sense  not  to  receive  it,  as  it  was  ueant; 
he  only  answered,  we  would  do  in  that  as  we 
should  both  agree;  but  the  tMng  under  our  pre- 
sent care  was  to  show  not  gratitude  only,  but 
charity  and  affection  too,  to  our  kind  friend  the 
Quaker ;  and  the  first  word  he  spoke  of  was  to 
settle  a  1,000/.  upon  her  for  her  Ufo,  that  is  to 
say,  601  a  year ;  but  In  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  in  the  power  of  any  person  to  reach  but  her- 
self.  This  was  a  great  thing,  and  indeed  shovred 
the  generous  principles  of  my  husband,  and  for 
that  reason  I  mention  it )  but  I  thoogfat  that  a 
Uttle  too  much  too,  and  particularly,  because  I 


had  another  thing  In  view  for  her  about  the  plate, 
so  I  told  him  I  thought  if  he  gave  her  a  purse 
with  a  hundred  guineas  as  a  present  first,  and 
then  made  her  a  compliment  of  40iL  per  annum 
for  her  life,  secured  any  suoh  way  as  she  should 
desire,  it  would  be  very  handsome. 

He  agreed  to  that  \  and  the  same  day  in  the 
evening,  when  we  were  iust  going  to  bed,  he  took 
my  Quaker  by  the  hand,  and  with  a  kiss,  told 
her,  that  we  had  been  very  kindly  treated  by  her 
from  the  beginidng  of  this  affair,  and  his 'wife 
before,  as  sIm  (meaning  me)  had  informed  him  ; 
and  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to  let  her  see 
that  she  had  oUlged  friends  who  knew  how  to  be 
gratefol  (  that  for  his  part  of  the  obligation,  he 
desired  die  would  aecept  of  that,  ibr  an  acknow 
ledgmeot  in  part  only  (putting  the  gold  into  her 
haiMi)  and  that  his  wifo  would  talk  with  her  about 
what  further  he  had  to  say  to  her ;  and  upoa 
that,  not  giving  her  time  hvdly  to  say  thank  ye^ 
away  he  went  up  stairs  into  our  bedchambef , 
leaving  her  eonrased  and  not  knowing  what  to 
•say. 

When  he  was  cone,  she  begm  to  make  veiy 
handsome  and  obuging  representatiens  of  hc^ 
good  win  to  us  both,  but  that  it  was  without  es- 
peetatloB  of  reward;  that  I  had  given  her-seve. 
ral  valuable  presents  before,  and  so  indeed  Ihad; 
for,  besides  the  piece  Of  linen  which  I  gave  her 
at  first,  1  had  given  her  a  suit  ef  damask  table- 
linen,  of  the  linen  I  bought  for  my  balls,  via. 
three  table-dotha  and  three  doieii  of  napkins, 
and  at  another  time  I  gave  her  a  Kttle  neeUaoe 
of  gold  bewls^atMl  the  like ;  but  this  is  by  the  way; 
but  she  mentioned  them,  I  say,  and  how  she  wan 
obliged  bv  mean  other  oeeaslsns;  that  she  wan  not 
in  oondidbn  to  show  her  gretltnde  in  any  ether 
way,  not  being  able  to  make  a  euHahle  return ; 
and  that  now  we  took  from  her  aU  opportunity  to 
balance  my  former  friendship,  and  Im  her  more 
in  debt  than  ahe  was  before,    fihe  apoke  this  m 
a  very  good  kind  of  mnnnar,  in  her  own  way, 
but  which  was  very  agreeable  indeed,  and  had  as 
mueh  apparent  sfaieerity,  and  I  verily  betteve  aa 
real  as  was  poaslUe  to  be  eiq>veBsed  i  but  I  pst 
a  slop  to  it,  and  bid  her  ny  no  aaore,  bat  aooept 
of  what  my  spauae  faadglven  her»  which  wna  hot 
in  pot,  as  she  had  heami  Um  iay.    **  And  put  it 
up,"  says  I,  **aBd  eonte  aad  rit  down  here,  aad 
give  me  leave  to  say  something  eUa  te  ywi  en  the 
same  head,  which  my  sponse  and  I  have  aeCtled 
between  oiirseives  in  yomr  botaalf***— *<  What  doet 
thee  mean  ?**  saye  die,  and  bluahed,  and  looked 
surprised,  but  did  not  stir.     She  was  going  to 
speak  again,  but  I  intem^ted  her,  and  told  her 
she  should  make  no  more  ap<riogles  ef  any  kii^ 
whatever,  for  I  had  better  things  than  ail  tins  to 
talk  to  hiv  of ;  so  I  went  en,  and  toM  her,  that 
as  she  bad  been  so  friendly  and  kind  to  us  on 
every  ocoarien,  and  that  herlioase  was  the  lucky 
place  where  we  came  together;  and  that  aim' 
knew  I  was  firoa  her  own  mooth  acquainted  in 
part  with  her  elroumstaneea,  we  were  rssodved 
she  should  be  the  better  for  us  so  long  as  ahe 
lived.    Then  I  told  hsr  what  we  bad  rsaolved  to 
do  for  her,  and  that  she  had  notldng  more  to  do 
but  to  consalt  with  me  how  it  should  be  efleetoaUy 
secured  for  her,  distinct  from  any  c€  the  efRaela 
which  were  her  husband's ;  and  that  if  her  bus- 
band  did  so  supply  her,  that  she  ooidd  live  com- 
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'ortaJbljt  and  aol  want  il  for  bntA  or  other  ii»- 
oessaries,  she  should  not  mako  use  of  it,  but  lay 
up  the  tneome  of  it,  aod  add  it  erery  year  to  the 
ptiaoipal,  so  to  increese  the  aasual  payments^ 
which  in  time,  and  pefhape  belinv  she  might 
come  to  want  it  might  doable  itself}  that  we  were 
very  willing  whatever  she  sheold  so  lay  up  shoald 
be  to  harsel^  and  whoever  iriie  thought  nt  after 
her  $  but  that  the  40L  »-year  must  return  to  our 
famUy  after  her  Ufe«  whioh  we  both  wished  migtat 
be  kMBg  and  happy. 

Let  no  reader  wonder  at  my  extraordinary 
ooDoem  for  this  poor  woman,  or  at  my  giviagmy 
bounty  to  her  a  phwe  in  this  aoeonnt  it  is  not, 
I  aanire  you«  to  make  a  pageantry  of  my  charity, 
or  to  value  myself  upon  the  greatness  of  my  soul, 
tli^  afaonid  give  in  so  profuse  a  manner  as  this, 
which  was  above  my  figure,  if  my  wealth  had 
been  twice  as  much  as  it  was ;  bat  there  was 
another  spring  itom  whence  all  flowed,  and  it  19 
onthataeoount  Ispeakefit.  Was  it  possible  I 
could  think  of  a  poor  desolate  woman  with  four 
children  and  her  husband  gone  from  her,  and 
perimps  good  tn  little  if  he  had  stayed  ;  I  say, 
was  I4  U^  had  tasted  eo  deep  of  the  sorrows  of 
such  a  kind  of  widowhood,  able  to  look  on  her, 
and  think  of  her  circumstances,  aod  not  to  be 
tonohed  in  an  nneommem  manner?  No,  no,  i 
never  looked  on  her  and  her  famfly,  though  she 
waa  not  left  so  helpless  and  IHendlem  as  I  had 
been,  without  rememberiag  my  eonditioa»  whan 
^ny  was  sent  out  to  pawn  or  sdl  my  pair  of 
staya  to  boy  a  breast  «f  mttttoii,  and  a  bnaeh  of 
turnips ;  nor  could  I  look  on  her  poor  children, 
thoiq^  not  poor  and  perishbig«  like  mine,  with- 
out tears ;  refleoting  on  the  dreadfnl  condition 
that  mine  were  redoeed  to,  irtien  poor  Amy  sent 
them  all  unto  their  avatfs  in  SpttsJArids,  and  run 
awayfromthem.  Iliese  weso  too  ordinal  springs 
or  fimntalHMhead,  -liN>m  wlience  my  aibetionate 
tbouj^ts  were  moved  to  assist  this  poor  woman. 

When  a  poer  debtor,  hanng  lain  long  in  the 
Compter,  or  Ludgate^  or  the  King's  Beneh«  for 
debt,  and  afterwards  gate  out,  risea  agafai  fa  the 
world,  and  grown  ridh,  sudi  an  one  is  a  certain 
benelhctor  to  the  prisoners  there,  and  parhaps  to 
every  prison  lie  passes  by  as  long  as  he  Hves^  for 
he  remembers  the  darli^ys  of  iris  own  sorrow ; 
and  aven  theee  who  never  had  the  cspefieiice  of 
snob  smvowe  to  atir  np  their  minds  to  aete  of 
charity,  would  have  the  same  eitarilabte  good 
diapoiltionk  dki  they  as  aenslbly  rameaibef  what 
it  Is  Umt  distlngulslies  tlwm  i^m  othersby  a  more 
foipavrsMe  aod  mereifbl  prandenee. 

nis,  I  say,  waa  however  the  tprtng  of  my 
concern  for  this  honest,  friendly,  and  gratefhl 
Qimker ;  and  as  1  had  so  ptentiM  a  fortune  in 
the  weriidl,  i  resolved  she  should  taaie  of  thefrait 
of  her  kM  usage  to  toB,  in  a  manner  that  she 
cdald  not  eipect 

All  the  while  1  talked  to  her  I  saw  the  disoMer 
of  lier  mind  9  the  sqdden  joy  was  too  mueh  for 
her»  and  she  e^oured,  trembled,  ehanged»  and  at 
last  grew  pale,  and  was  indeed  near  fidiiting; 
whan  she  hastily  rung  a  little  beB  for  her  maid, 
who  eondng  in  imne&ately,  she  beckoned  to  her, 
for  apeak  she  conld  not,  to  ffil  her  a  glass  of  wine, 
but  she  had  no  breath  to  take  in,  a»d  was  ahnest 
choked  with  that  whieh  she  took  in  her  mouth. 
X  taw  she  was  ifll«  and  assisted  her  what  1  eonld 


and  with  spirits  and  things  to  smell  to»  just  kept 
her  ftom  fainting,  when  she  beckoned  to  her 
maid  to  withdraw,  and  immediately  burst  out  in 
crying,  and  that  relieved  her.  When  she  reco- 
vered herself  a  little,  she  fiew  to  me,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  my  neck,  "OP*  says  she, 
*'  thou  hast  almost  killed  me  ;**  and  there  she 
hang,  laying  her  head  in  my  neok  for  half  a 
quarter  m  an  hour,  not  able  to  speak,  but  sob- 
bing like  a  child  that  had  been  whipped. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  stop  a  little  in 
the  middle  of  my  disoonrse,  and  make  her  drink 
a  glass  of  wine,  before  it  had  put  her  spirits  into 
such  a  violent  motion ;  but  it  wartoo  late,  and 
it  was  ten  to  one  odds  but  that  it  had  killed  her. 

But  she  oarae  to  herself  at  last,  ond  began  to 
say  some  very  good  things  in  return  for  my  kind- 
I  woidd  not  let  her  go  on,  but  told  her,  I 


had  more  to  sav  to  her  still  than  all  this^  but  that 
I  would  let  it  alone  till  another  time ;  my  mean- 
ing was  about  the  box  of  plate,  good  part  of 
which  I  gave  her,  and  some  I  gave  to  Amy,  for 
I  had  so  much  plate,  ahd  some  so  large,  that  I 
thought  if  Ilet  my  husband  see  it,  he  might  be 
apt  to  wonder  what  ooeaskm  I  could  ever  had 
for  so  much,  and  fdr  plate  of  such  a  kind  too ; 
as  particularly,  a  great  eisteni  for  bottles,  which 
cost  a  hundKd  and  twenty  pounds,  and  some 
large  candlesticks,  too  big  for  any  ordfaiary  use. 
These  I  eaasod  Amy  to  seU;  in  ^rt,  Amy  sold 
above  three  hundred  pounds  worth  of  plate ; 
what  I  gave  the  Quiver  was  worth  above  sixty 
pounds,  and  I  gave  Amy  above  thirty-three 
pounds  worth,  and  yet  I  had  a  great  deal  loft  for 
my  husband. 

Nor  did  our  kindnees  to  the  Quiver  end  with 
the  forty  pounds  a^year,  for  we  were  always, 
whHe  we  stayed  with  her,  wldch  was  above  ten 
months^  gMag  her  one  good  thing  of  another ; 
and^  in  a  word^  instead  of  k>dging  with  her,  she 
bonded  with  ns,  for  I  kept  the  house,  and  she 
and  all  her  fomtty  eat  ahd  drank  with  us,  and 
yet  we  paid  her  the  rent  of  the  honse  too ;  in 
shdrt,  I  remembered  my  widowhood,  and  I  made 
this  widow's  heart  glad  many  a  day  the  more 
upon  thataoeoottt 

And  now  my  spouse  and  I  began  to  think  of 
going  over  to  H«ffland,  where  I  had  proposed  to 
him  to  live*  and  in  order  to  settle  all  the  preli- 
mlnariee  of  our  Ihtore  manner  of  living,  I  heram 
to  draw  in  my  eflbots^  so  as  to  have  fhem  all  at 
coaMuand,  upon  whatever  occasion  we  thought 
fit ;  after  which,  one  morning  I  called  my  sfjonse 
up  to  me,  **  Hark  ye,  sir/'  said  I  to  hhn,  **  I  have 
two  very  weighty  questions  to  ask  of  yon ;  I  do 
not  know  what  answer  you  wiH  give  to  the  ftrst, 
but  I  doubt  you  wifl  be  able  to  give  a  sorry  an- 
swer to  the  other,  and  yet,  I  assure  you,  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  yourself,  and  towards  the 
future  part  of  your  Hfe,  wherever  it  is  to  be." 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  mueh  alarmed,  because 
he  could  see  I  was  speaking  in  a  kind  of  merry 
wi^.  ''Let's  hear  your  questions,  my  dear,* 
says  he»  **aAd  m  give  the  beet  answer  I  can  td 
them."—"  Why  first,"  says  I, 

**  1.  You  hate  married  a  wifo  here,  made  her 
a  lady,  and  put  her  in  expectation  of  being  some- 
thing  else  stfll,  when  she  oemes  abroad;  pray 
have  von  axamkied  whether  you  are  aUe  to  sup- 
ply all  her  extravageat  demends  when  she  comes 
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abroiul;  and  mainUiin  an  expensive  Engiish- 
woman  in  all  her  pride  and  vanity?  In  short, 
have  you  inquired  whether  you  are  ahle  to  keep 
her? 

**  If.  You  have  married  a  wife  here,  and  given 
her  a  great  many  fine  things,  and  you  ma&tain 
her  like  a  princess,  and  sometimes  call  her  so ; 
pray  what  portion  have  you  had  with  her?  what 
fortune  has  she  been  to  you  ?  and  where  does  her 
estate  lay,  that  you  keep  her  so  fine  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  keep  her  in  a  figure  a  great  deal  above  her 
estate,  at  least  above  all  that  you  have  seen  of  it 
yet  ?  Are  you  sare  you  have  not  got  a  bite  ?  and 
that  you  have  not  made  a  beggar  a  lady  ?" 

**  Well,**  sap  he,  "  have  you  any  more  ques- 
tions to  ask  ?  let's  have  them  altogether,  peihaps 
they  maybe  all  answered  in  a  few  words,  as  well  as 
these  two.**—"  No,*'  says  I,  *<  these  are  the  two 
grand  questions,  at  least  for  the  present**— ''Why, 
then,"  says  he,  **  I  answer  you  in  a  few  words ; 
that  I  am  fully  master  of  my  own  circumstances, 
and  without  farther  inquiry,  can  let  my  wife  you 
speak  of  know,  that  as  I  have  made  her  a  lady 
I  can  maintain  her  as  a  lady,  wherever  she  goes 
with  me ;  and  this,  whether  I  have  one  pistcle  of 
her  portion,  or  whether  she  has  any  portion  or 
no :  and  as  I  have  not  inquired  whether  she  has 
any  portion  or  not,  so  she  shall  not  have  the  less 
respect  showed  her  from  me,  or  be  obliged  to  live 
meaner,  or  be  anyways  strained  on  that  account; 
on  the  contrary,  if  she  goes  abroad  to  live  with 
me  in  my  own  country,  I  will  make  her  more 
than  a  lady,  and  support  the  expense  of  it  too, 
without  meddling  with  anything  she  has;  tfid 
this,  I  suppose,**  says  he,  **  contidns  an  answer  to 
both  your  questions  together.** 

He  spoke  this  with  a  great  deal  more  earnest- 
ness in  his  countenance,  than  I  had  when  I  pro- 
posed my  questions;  and  said  a  great  many  kind 
things  upon  it,  as  the  consequence  of  former  dis- 
courses, so  tlut  I  was  obliged  to  be  in  earnest 
too.  **  My  dear,**  says  I,  **  I  was  but  in  jest  in 
my  questions ;  but  they  were  proposed  to  intro- 
duce what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  in  earnest ; 
namely,  that  if  I  am  to  go  abroad,  it  is  time  I 
should  let  you  know  how  things  stand,  and  what 
I  have  to  bring  yon  with  your  wife ;  how  it  is  to 
be  disposed  and  secured,  and  the  like ;  and  there- 
fore come,**  says  I,  *<  sit  down  and  let  me  show 
you  your  bargain  here ;  I  hope  you  will  find  that 
you  have  not  got  a  wife  without  a  fortune.** 

He  told  me  then,  that  since  he  found  I  was  in 
earnest,  he  desired  that  I  would  a^joom  till  to- 
morrow, and  then  we  would  do  as  the  poor  peo- 
ple do  after  they  marry,  feel  in  their  podiets,  vad 
see  how  much  money  they  can  bring  together  in 
the  world.—**  Well,**  says  I,  "  with  all  my 
heart  ;**  and  so  we  ended  our  talk  for  that  time. 

As  this  was  in  the  morning,  my  spouse  went 
oat  after  dinner  to  his  go]d8mith*s,  as  he  said,  md 
about  three  hours  after  returns  with  a  porter  and 
two  large  boxes  with  him;  and  m  servant 
brought  another,  box,  which  I  observed  was  al- 
most as  heavy  as  the  two  that  the  porter  brought, 
and  made  the  poor  fellow  sweat  heartily ;  he  dis- 
missed the  porter,  and  in  a  little  whfle  alter  went 
out  again  with  his  man,  and  returning  at  night 
broueht  another  porter  with  more  boxes  and 
bundles,  and  all  was  carried  up,  and  put  into  a 
chamber  next  to  onv  bedchamber:  md  in  the 


morning  he  called  for  a  pretty  large  NMud  table, 
and  began  to  unpack. 

When  the  boxes  were  opened,  I  found  they 
were  chiefly  full  of  books,  and  papers,  and  parch- 
ments,  I,  mean  books  of  aoooonts,  wad  writings, 
and  such  things,  as  were  in  theniselves  of  do 
moment  to  ne,  because  I  understood  tlieai  noC ; 
but  I  perceived  he  took  them  all  oat,  and  spread 
them  about  him  upon  the  table  and  chairs,  and 
began  to  be  very  busy  with  thmn ;  so  I  withdrew 
and  left  him ;  and  he  was  indeed  so  busy  among 
them  that  he  never  missed  me  till  I  had  been  gome 
a  good  while ;  but  when  be  had  gone  throqgih  all 
his  papers,  and  oome  to  open  a  little  box,  he 
called  ibr  me  agaip.  "  Now,**  says  he^  and  catted 
me  his  countess,  **  I  am  ready  to  answer  yoar 
first  qoestloo ;  if  you  will  sit  down  tiU  I  have 
opened  this  box,  we  wUl  see  how  it  staiida.*' 

So  we  opened  the  box ;  there  was  in  at  indeed 
what  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  thought  he  had  sunk 
bis  estate  rather  than  raised  it;  but  he  prodneed 
me  in  goldsmiths'  bills,  and  stock  hi  the  Ei^^ 
Bast  India  Company,  about  sixteen  thonaind 
pounds  steritng;  ttien  he  gave  into  my  hands 
nine  asrignmenU  upon  the  bank  of  JL^fons  in 
France,  and  two  upon  the  rents  of  the  town-bonse 
in  Paris,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five  tfaonsand 
crowns  per  annon,  or  annual  rent,  as  it  la  called 
there ;  and,  lastly,  the  sum  of  thirty  thoosand 
rixdoUars  in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam;  heaides 
some  jewels  and  gold  hi  the  box  to  the  vakia  of 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  poonda,  among 
which  was  a  very  good  necklace  of  pcari  of  aiioat 
two  hundred  pounds  value ;  and  that  be  pulled 
out  and  tied  about  my  neek,  tellmg  me  that  riMMU 
not  be  reckoned  into  the  aceount. 

I  was  equally  pleased  and  surprised,  and  Itwns 
with  an  inexpresdhlo  joy  that  I  saw  him  so  rich. 
"  You  might  well  tell  me,**  said  I,  «•  thai  yon  are 
able  to  make  me  a  countess,  and  maintain  no  as 
•such.**  in  short,  he  was  innncnsely  rich;  for 
besides  all  this,  he  showed  me,  which  wna  tiie 
reason  of  his  being  so  busv  amongtha  boolub  I 
say,  he  showed  me  several  adventures  he  had 
abroad  In  the  business  of  his  marchandii w ;  as 
partiottlarly  an  eighth  4iare  in  an  East  India 
ship  then  dwoad;  an  aooonnt-ooarant  with  a 
merchant  at  Cadfac  in  Sndn ;  abont  three  than- 
sand  lent  upon  bottomr^  upon  shua  gonn  to 
the  Indies ;  and  a  large  cargo  of  goads  in  a  mcr- 
chant's  hands  for  sale  at  Lisbon  in  Portngpl ;  so 
that  in  his  books  there  was  abont  twelve  tbon- 
sand  pounds  more ;  all  which  put  together,  made 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  ponnds  sterling,  and 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  ponnds 
a  year. 

I  stood  amasad  at  this  aooonnt,  as  well  Inright, 
and  said  notUng  to  him  Ibr  a  Mod  while ;  and  the 
rather,  because  I  saw  him  stUl  busy  looking  over 
his  books.  After  a  while,  as  I  was  goii^  4o  ex- 
press my  wonder;  "hold,  my  dear,**  says  he, 
«*  this  is  not  all  neither;'*  than  he  puDed  aso  ant 
some  old  seals,  and  small  parchment  rellst  wfaiefa 
I  did  not  understand;  but  he  tobl  me  tbay  wen 
a  right  of  reverrion  which  he  had  to  a  pitaanal 
estate  in  his  Ihmliy,  and  a  mortgage  of  ene  tiMm- 
sand  four  hundred  rixdoUar^  which  ho  had  npon 
it,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  pomcssor;  an  that 
was  about  three  thousand  pounds  iMra. 

<*fiQtiiDw  hold  again,"  aaysho.  <«forlwttst 
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pky  mj  debit  out  of  aB  thk,  and  they  are  very 
great,  I  assure;  and  the  fint,"  he  said,  ''was 
a  Mack  article  ot  eight  thoasand  pistoles,  which 
he  had  a  law  suit  about  at  Parii,  but  he  had  it 
awarded  against  Mm,  which  was  the  loss  he  had 
told  me  of,  and  wMch  made  him  leave  Paris  in 
disgust ;  that  in  other  accounts  he  owed  about 
Hre  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  sterling; 
but  after  aD  this,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  still 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  clear  stock 
in  money,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year  ni  rent. 

After  some  pause,  it  came  to  my  turn  to  speak. 
*•  Weil,**  says  I,  •*  H  is  very  hard  a  gentleman 
with  such  a  fortune  as  this  should  come  over  to 
England,  and  marry  a  wife  with  nothing;  it 
shul  never,*  says  I,  <<  be  said ;  but  what  I  have 
111  bring  faito  the  public  stock  ;**  so  I  began  to 
produce. 

First,  I  pulled  out  the  mortgage  wMoh  good 
Sir  Robert  had  procured  for  me,  the  annual  rent 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  the  prin^ 
cipal  money  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 

Secondly,  I  pulled  out  another  mortgage  upon 
huid,  procured  bv  the  same  fotthlhl  frioid,  which 
,  at  three  times  had  advanced  twelve  thousand 
pounds. 

Thirdly,  I  puBed  him  out  a  pared  of  little  se- 
cnrities,  procured  by  several  hands,  by  ibe-form 
rents,  and  such  petty  mortgages  as  those  times 
allbrded,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred  pounds  prindpal  money,  and  paying  six 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  a  year,  so  that  in 
the  whole  there  was  two  thousand  and  fifty-six 
pounds  a  year  ready  money  constantly  condng  hi. 

When  I  had  diown  Mm  aU  these,  I  lakl  ttiem 


upon  the  table,  and  bade  him  take  them,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  me  an  answer  to  the  second 
question»vis.  VThat  fortune  he  had  with  his  wife? 
and  laugheda  Httleat  it. 

He  hiokcd  at  them  a  wMle,  and  then  handed 
them  all  back  agafai  to  me;  •*  I  will  not  touch 
them,"  says  he^  **  nor  one  of  them,  till  they  are 
all  settled  in  trustees'  hands  for  your  own  use,  and 
the  management  wholly  your  own." 

I  cannot  omit  what  happened  to  me  while  all 
this  was  aethig,  though  it  was  cheerful  woik  in  the 
mahi,  yet  I  tremMed  everyjoint  of  me,  worse  for 
aught  I  know  than  ever  Bebhaxzar  did  at  the 
handwriting  en  the  wall,  and  the  occasioD  was 
every  wiqr  as  the  just.  **  Unhappy  wretch,**  saki 
I  to  nyseIC  **  shall  my  ilKoot  wealth,  the  product 
of  prosperous  lust,  and  or  a  vile  and  vicious  life 
of  whoredom  and  adultery,  be  intermingled  with 
the  honest  welUgotten  estate  of  this  innocent 

r'  itleman,  to  be  a  moth  and  a  caterpillar  among 
and  bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  Mm, 
and  upon  what  he  hio,  for  my  sake'  Shall  my 
wfckedness  blast  his  comforts?  Shall  I  be  fire  in 
Ms  fiax?  and  be  a  means  to  provoke  Heaven  to 
curse  his  blessings?  God  forbid  I  111  keep  them 
asunder,  if  it  be  possible." 

TMs  is  the  true  reason  why  I  have  been  so 
particular  in  the  account  of  my  vast  acquired 
stock ;  and  how  Ms  estate,  which  was  perhaps 
the  product  of  manv  years'  fortunate  industry ; 
and  wMch  was  equa^  tf  not  superior,  to  mine,  at 
best  was  at  my  request,  kept  apart  from  mine,  as 
is  mentioned  above. 

1  have  told  you  how  he  gave  back  all  my 


writings  into  my  own  hands  again.  **'Well,** 
says  I,  **  seing  you  will  have  it  be  kept  apart,  it 
shall  be  so,  upon  one  condition,  which  I  have  to 
propose,  and  no  other." — **  And  what  is  the  con- 
dition?" says  he "  Why,"  sajrs  I,  "  all  the  pre- 

tence  I  can  have  for  the  making  over  my  own 
estate  to  me  is,  that  in  case  of  your  mortality,  I 
may  have  it  reserved  for  me,  if  I  outlive  you.*' — 
"  Well,"  says  he,  **  that  is  true.*'— *•  But  then,*' 
said  I,  **  the  annual  income  is  always  received 
by  the  husband,  during  Ms  life,  as  'tis  supposed, 
I  for  the  mutual  subsistence  of  the  family ;  now," 
says  I,  ''here  is  2,000^  a  year,  wMch  I  believe 
is  as  much  as  we  shall  spend,  and  I  desire  none 
of  it  may  be  saved ;  and  ail  the  income  of  your 
own  esUte,  the  Mterest  of  the  17,00(M.  and  the 
IJSQOL  a  year  may  be  constantly  laid  by  for  the 
increase  of  your  estate ;  and  so,"  added  I,  "  bv 
joining  the  interest  every  year  to  the  capital, 
you  irill  perhaps  grow  as  rich  as  you  would  do  if 
you  were  to  trade  with  it  all,  if  you  were  obliged 
to  keep  bouse  out  of  it  too." 

He  liked  the  proposal  very  well,  and  said  it 
should  be  so  ;  and  this  way  I,  in  some  measure 
satisfied  myself  that  I  should  not  bring  my  has- 
hand  under  the  blast  of  a  just  Providence,  for 
mingliiig  my  cursed  OUgotten  wealth  with  Ms 
honest  estate.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flections  which,  at  some  certain  intervals  of  time, 
came  into  my  thoughts  of  the  justice  of  heaven, 
wMch  I  had  reason  to  expect  would  sometime 
or  other  still  fell  upon  me  or  my  effects,  for  the 
dreadful  life  I  had  Uved. 

And  let  nobody  conclude  from  the  strange 
success  I  met  with  in  all  my  wicked  doings,  and 
the  vast  estate  wMch  I  had  raised  by  it,  that 
therefore  I  dther  was  happy  or  easy. '  No,  no, 
there  was  a  dart  struck  into  the  liver ;  there  was 
secret  hell  within,  even  all  the  while,  when  our 
joy  was  at  the  Mghest;  but  more  especially 
now,  after  it  was  all  over,  and  when,  according 
to  all  appearance^  I  was  one  of  the  happiest 
women  upon  earth ;  all  this  while,  I  say,  I  had 
such  a  constant  terror  upon  my  mind,  as  gave 
me  every  now  and  then  very  terrible  shocks, 
and  which  made  me  expect  something  very 
(rightful  upon  every  accident  of  life. 

In  a  word,  it  never  lightened  or  thundered, 
but  I  expected  the  next  flash  would  penetrate 
my  vitals,  and  melt  the  sword  [soul]  in  this  scab- 
bard of  ilesh ;  it  never  blew  a  storm  of  wind,  but 
I  expected  the  fell  of  some  stack  of  cMnweys,  or 
some  part  of  the  house  would  bury  me  in  its 
ruins ;  and  so  of  other  things. 

But  I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
all  these  things  again  by  and  by ;  the  case  before 
us  was  in  a  manner  settled ;  we  had  foil  four 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  our  future  sub- 
sistence, besides  a  vast  sum  in  jewels  and  plate ; 
and  besides  this,  I  had  about  eight  thousand 
pounds  reserved  in  money,  wMch  I  kept  back 
from  him,  to  provide  for  my  two  daughters,  of 
whom  I  have  yet  much  to  say. 

With  this  estate,  settled  as  you  have  heard, 
and  with  the  best  husband  in  the  world,  I  left 
England  again ;  I  had  not  only  in  human  pru- 
dence,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  tMog,  being  now 
married  and  settied  in  so.  glorious  a  manner,  I 
say,  I  had  not  only  abandoned  all  the  gay  and 
wicked  course  wMch  I  gone  through  before,  but 
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I  began  to  look  back  opon  it  with  l^t  horrory 
and  with  that  detestation,  which  i»  the  certiun 
companion,  if  not  the  foreniBaer  of  repantance. 
Sometimes  tiie  wonders  of  mf  present  eircum* 
stances  would  work  upon  me,  and  I  should  have 
some  raptures  upon  my  soul,  upon  the  subject 
of  my  coming  so  smoothly  out  of  the  arms  of 
hell,  that  I  was  not  ingulfed  in  ruhi»  as  moat 
who  lead  such  lives  are,  first  or  last ;  bi|t  this 
was  a  flight  too  high  for  me ;  I  was  net  come  to 
that  repentance  that  is  raised  from  a  soise  of 
heaven's  goodness ;  I  repented  of  the  crime,  but 
it  was  of  another  and  lower  kind  of  repentance, 
and  rather  moved  by  my  fears  of  vengeance, 
than  from  a  sense  of  befaig  spared  from  being 
punished  and  landed  safe  afUr  a  storm. 

The  first  thing  which  happened  after  our  oem- 
ing  to  the  Hague  (where  we  lodged  for  a  while) 
was,  that  my  spouse  saluted  me  one  morning 
with  the  title  of  eountess,  as  he  said  he  intended 
to  do,  by  having  the  inheritanoe  to  which  the 
honour  was  annexed,  made  over  to  him.  It  is 
true,  it  was  a  reversion,  bat  it  soon  fell,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  as  all  the  brothers  of  a  oount 
are  called  counts,  so  I  had  the  title  by  courteey, 
about  three  years  before  I  had  it  in  reality. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  this  coming  so 
soon,  and  would  have  had  my  spouse  have  taken 
the  money  which  it  oost  him,  out  of  my  stock, 
but  he  laughed  at  me,  and  went  on. 

I  was  now  in  the  height  of  my  glory  and  pros- 
perity, and  I  was  oalled  the  Countess  de '  -  i  -  ■  \ 
for  I  had  obtained  that  milooked  for,  whioh  I 
secretly  aimed  at,  and  was  really  the  main  rea- 
son of  my  coming  abroad.  I  took  now  more 
servants,  lived  In  a  kind  of  magnificence  that 
I  had  not  been  acquainted  with,  was  called  your 
honour  at  every  wcwd,  and  had  a  coronet  behind 
my  coach;  though  at  the  same  time  I  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  my  pedigree. 

The  first  thing  that  my  spouse  took  upon  him 
to  manage,  was  to  dedare  ourselves  married 
eleven  years  before  our  arriving  in  Holland  j  and 
consequently  to  acknowle<tee  our  little  son,  who 
was  yet  in  England,  to  be  fegitimate ;  order  him 
to  be  brought  over,  and  added  to  his  lamtty,  and 
acknowledge  him  to  be  our  own. 

This  was  done  by  giving  notice  to  his  people 
at  Nimeguen,  where  his  children  (which  were 
two  sons  and  a  daughter)  were  brought  up ;  that 
he  was  come  over  from  England,  and  that  he  was 
arrived  at  the  Hague  with  his  wife,  and  should 
reside  there  some  time ;  and  that  he  would  have 
his  two  sons  brought  down  to  see  him,  whioh  ae- 
cordingly  was  done,  and  where  I  entertained 
them  with  all  the  kindness  and  tenderness  that 
they  could  expect  from  their  raother*in' law;  and 
who  pretended  to  be  so  ever  tinee  they  were  two 
or  three  years  old. 

This,  supposing  us  to  have  been  so  long  mar- 
ried, was  not  difficult  at  all,  in  a  country  where 
we  bad  been  seen  together  about  that  time,  viz., 
eleven  years  and  a  half  before ;  and  where  we 
had  never  been  seen  afterwards  till  we  now  re- 
turned together;  this  being  seen  together  was 
also  openly  owned  and  acknowle^ed,  of  course, 
by  our  friend  the  merchant  at  A>tterdam,  and 
also  by  the  people  In  the  house  where  we  both 
lodged  in  the  same  city,  and  where  our  first  inti- 
raacies  began,  and  who,  as  H  happened,  were  all 


alive  {  and  therefore,  to  make  it  the  more  public^ 
we  made  a  tour  to  Rotterdam  again,  lodged  in 
the  same  hpuse,  and  were  visited  there  by  oar 
friend  the  merchant,  and  afterwards  invited  fre. 
quently  to  his  house,  where  he  treated  us  very 
handsomely. 

This  conduot  of  my  spouse,  and  which  ha  m». 
naged  very  cleverly,  was  indeed  a  testimony  of  a 
wooderiul  degree  q(  honesty  and  affection  to  oar 
little  son ;  for  it  was  done  purely  for  the  sake  of 
the  chUd. 

I  call  it  an  honest  affection,  because  It  was  from 
a  principle  of  honesty  that  be  so  eame^y  oon- 
himself  to  prevent  the  soandal  which  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  ohiU,  who  wan 
itself  innoeent ;  and  as  it*  was  friHn  this  priaeipln 
of  justice  that  he  se  earnestly  solicited  me,  and 
conjured  me  by  the  nntnral  affections  of  a  mo- 
ther, to  marry  him  when  it  was  yet  young  withfai 
me  and  unborn,  that  the  child  might  not  auflkr 
for  the  sin  ef  its  fiither  and  mother ;  se^  tboQgb 
at  the  same  tune  he  really  loved  me  very  well, 
yet  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  froni  this 
principle  of  justice  to  the  child  that  he  caoie  to 
England  again  to  seek  me  with  design  to  many 
me,  and»  as  he  nailed  it,  save  the  innocent  lamb 
frt>m  an  infamy  worse  than  death. 

It  is  with  a  jnst  reproach  to  myself  that  I  most 
repeat  it  again,  thi^  I  had  not  the  same  conoen 
for  it,  though  it  was  the  child  of  my  own  body  i 
nor  bad  I  ever  the  hearty  affectionate  love  to  the 
child  that  he  had.  What  the  reason  of  it  was  I 
cannot  tell ;  and,  indeed*  I  had  shown  a  general 
neglect  of  the  child  through  all  the  gay  yean  of 
n^  iHMidon  i«velai  except  that  I  sent  Amy  to 
look  upon  H  now  and  then,  and  to  pay  for  its 
nursing;  as  for  me,  I  scaroe  saw  it  four  times  in 
the  first  four  years  of  its  life,  and  often  wished  It 
would  go  out  of  the  world ;  whereas  a  aoo  which 
I  had  by  the  jeweller,  I  took  a  different  care  o^ 
and  showed  a  different  concern  for,  though  I  did 
not  let  him  know  me ;  for  I  provided  very  well 
for  him,  had  him  put  out  vety  well  to  sdMwl ; 
and  when  he  came  to  years  fit  for  it,  let  him  go 
over  with  a  person  of  honesty  and  nood  hnsineas^ 
to  the  Indies ;  and  after  he  had  Uved  there  for 
seme  time,  and  began  to  act  for  himself  senthnn 
over  the  value  of  S,00OL  at  several  tUnes»  with 
which  he  traded,  and  grew  rich ;  and,  aa  U  is  to 
be  hoped,  may  at  last  come  over  again  with  forty 
or  fifty  tiriousttnd  pounds  in  his  pocket,  as  many 
do  who  have  net  iueh  eneonnigement  at  their 


also  sent  him  over  a  wife,  a  beanUftil  yoong 
lady,  well  bred,  an  exceedingly  good-natured 
pleasant  creature ;  but  the  nice  young  fellow  did 
not  like  her,  and  had  the  impudlence  to  write  to 
me,  that  is,  to  the  person  I  employed  to  oom. 
spend  with  him,  to  send  him  another,  and  pro* 
mised  that  he  would  many  her  I  hod  sent  him  to 
a  friend  of  his,  who  liked  her  better  than  he  did ; 
but  I  took  it  so  ill  that  I  would  not  send  him  an- 
other, and  withal,  stopped  another  article  of 
1,000/.  which  I  had  appointed  to  send  him.  Ho 
considered  of  it  afterwards,  and  offered  to  take 
her;  but  then  truly  she  took  so  III  the  first  affhmt 
he  put  upon  her  that  ihe  would  not  hafe  him, 
and  I  sent  hhn  word  I  thought  she  was  very 
much  in  the  right.  However,  after  ooarting  her 
two  yeari,  and  wmt  friends  mteiposing,  she  took 


him,  and  made  him  an  exceUent  wife,  as  I  knew 
she  would;  but  I  never  sent  him  the  1,000/. 
catgo,  so  that  he  lost  that  money  for  misusing 
me,  and  took  the  lady  at  last  without  it 

My  new  spouse  and  I  lived  a  very  regular  con- 
tcmplative  me,  and  in  Itself  certainly  a  life  filled 
with  all  human  felicity.  But  if  I  looked  upon 
as^  present  situation  with  satisfBUstion,  as  I  cer- 
tamly  did;  so  in  proportion  I  on  all  occasions 
looked  hack  on  former  things  with  detestation 
and  with  the  utmost  affliction  i  and  now,  indeed, 
and  not  tiU  now,  those  reflections  began  to  jprey 
upon  my  comforts,  and  lessen  the  sweets  of  my 
other  enjoyments.  They  might  be  said  to  have 
gnawed  a  hole  in  mv  heart  before,  but  now  they 
made  a  hole  quite  through  it ;  now  they  eat  into 
all  my  pleasant  things,  made  bitter  every  sweet, 
and  mixed  my  sighs  with  every  smile. 

Not  all  the  affluence  of  a  plentiftil  fortune ;  not 
a  hundred  thousand  nounds  estate  (for  between 
us  we  had  little  less) ;  no  honour  and  titles;  at- 
tendants and  equipages ;  in  a  word*  not  all  the 
things  we  call  pleasure  could  give  me  any  relish, 
or  sweeten  the  taste  of  things  to  me ;  at  least, 
not  so  much  but  I  grew  sad,  heavy,  pensifo^  and 
l/toelancholy ;  slept  httle,  and  eat  little ;  dreamed 
**  continually  of  the  most  frightftd  and  terrible 
things  imaginable.  Nothing  but  apparitiona  of 
devila  and  monsters,  foiling  into  gulfo  and  off 
fh>m  steep  and  high  predpioes,  and  the  like ;  so 
that  in  the  mornhig  when  I  should  rise,  and  be 
refreshed  with  the  blesang  of  rest,  I  was  hag* 
ridden  with  frights  and  terrible  things  formed 
merely  in  the  imagination,  and  was  eSher  tired 
and  wanted  sleep,  or  overrun  with  vapours,  and 
not  fit  for  conversing  with  my  fomily,  or  any  one 
else. 

My  husband,  the  tendereat  creature  in  the 
worid,  and  particularly  so  to  me,  was  in  great 
concern  for  me^  and  did  everything  that  lay  in 
bis  power  to  comfort  and  restore  me ;  strove  to 
reason  me  out  of  it ;  then  tried  sill  the  wayt  poe- 
sible  to  divert  me ;  but  it  waa  aU  to  no  purpose, 
or  to  but  very  little. 

My  only  relief  was  somethnee  to  uabesom  my- 
self to  poor  Amy  when  she  and  I  were  alone ; 
and  she  did  all  she  could  to  comfort  me,  but  all 
waa  to  little  elTect  there,  for,  though  Amy  was 
the  better  penitent  before,  when  we  had  been  hi 
the  storm,  Amy  was  just  what  she  used  to  be 
now, — a  wild,  gay,  kwae  wretch,  and  not  much 
the  graver  fbr  her  age,  for  Amy  was  between 
forty  and  fifty  by  this  time  too. 

Bat  to  go  on  with  my  own  story.  As  I  had 
no  comforter,  so  I  had  no  counsellor;  it  was  well, 
as  I  often  thought,  that  I  was  not  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, for  what  a  piece  of  work  should  I  have 
made  to  have  gone  to  a  priest  with  such  a  his- 
tory as  I  had  to  tell  hfan,  and  what  penance 
would  any  father  confessor  have  obliged  me  to 
peribrm,  especially  if  he  had  been  honest  and 
true  to  his  office  I 

However,  as  I  had  none  of  the  recourse,  so  I 
had  none  of  the  absolution,  by  which  the  criminal 
confessing  goes  away  comforted;  but  I  went 
about  with  a  heart  loaded  with  crime,  and  alto- 
gether in  the  dark  as  to  what  I  was  to  do ;  and 
m  this  conation  I  languished  near  two  jears.  I 
may  well  caU  It  languishing,  for  if  Providence  had 


not  relieved  me  I  should  have  died  in  little  time. 
But  of  that  hereafter. 

I  must  now  go  back  to  another  scene,  and  join 
it  to  this  end  of  nay  story,  which  will  complete  all 
my  concern  with  England,  at  least,  all  that  I  shall 
bring  into  this  account.  I  have  Wnted  at  large 
what  I  had  done  for  my  two  sons,  one  at  Messina* 
and  the  other  in  the  Indies. 

But  I  have  not  gone  through  the  story  of  my 
two  daujchters ;  I  was  so  In  danger  of  being 
known  by  one  of  them,  that  I  durst  not  see  her, 
so  as  to  let  her  know  who  I  was ;  and  for  the 
the  other,  I  could  not  well  know  how  to  see  her, 
and  own  her,  and  let  her  see  me,  because  she 
must  then  know  that  I  would  not  let  her  sister 
know  me,  which  would  look  strange ;  so  that 
upon  the  whole,  I  resolved  to  see  neither  of  them 
at  an,  but  Amy  managed  all  that  for  me ;  and 
when  she  had  made  gentlewomen  of  them  both, 
by  giving  them  a  good,  though  late  education, 
she  nad  nke  to  have  blown  up  the  whole  case, 
and  herself  and  me  too,  by  an  unhappy  discovery 
of  herself  to  the  last  of  them,  that  is,  to  her  who 
was  our  cookmaid,  and  who,  as  I  said  before, 
Amy  had  been  obliged  to  turn  away,  for  fear  of 
the  very  discovery  which  now  happened.  I  have 
observed  already  in  what  manner  Amy  managed 
her  by  a  third  person ;  and  how  the  girl,  when 
she  was  set  up  for  a  lady,  as  above,  came  and 
visited  Amy  at  my  lodgingt ;  after  which.  Amy 
going,  as  was  her  custom,  to  see  the  girl's  bro- 
ther  (my  son)  at  the  honest  man's  house  in  Spi- 
talfields;  both  the  girts  were  there  merely  by 
accident,  at  the  same  time,  and  the  other  girl 
unawares  discovered  the  secret,  that  this  was  the 
lady  that  had  done  all  this  for  thein. 

Amy  was  greatly  surprised  at  it,  but  as  she 
saw  there  was  no  remedy,  she  made  a  jest  of  it; 
and  so  after  that,  conversed  openly,  being  stfll 
satisfied  that  neither  of  them  could  make  much 
of  it,  as  long  as  they  knew  nothing  of  me.  So 
she  took  them  together  one  time,  «nd  told  them 
the  history,  as  she  called  it,  of  their  mother ;  be- 
ginning at  the  miserable  carrying  them  to  their 
aunt's;  Ae  owned  she  was  not  their  mother 
herseU;  but  described  her  to  them.  Hoi^ever, 
when  she  said  she  was  not  their  mother,  one  of 
them  expressed  herself  very  much  surprised,  for 
the  girl  had  taken  up  a  strong  fancy  that  Amy 
was  really  her  mother;  and  that  she  had  for 
some  particular  reasons,  concealed  it  ftom  her, 
and  therefore  when  she  told  her  frankly  that  she 
was  not  her  mother,  the  girl  fell  a  crying,  and 
Amy  had  much  ado  to  keep  life  in  her.  This 
was  the  giri  who  was  at  first  my  cookmaid  in 
Pall  Man.  When  Amy  had  brought  her  to  again 
a  little,  and  she  had  recovered  her  first  disorder. 
Amy  asked  what  ailed  her?  the  poor  girl  hung 
about  her,  and  kissed  her,  and  was  in  such  a  pas- 
sion still,  though  she  was  a  great  wench  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years  old,  that  she  could  not  be 
brought  to  speak  a  nreat  while ;  at  last,  having 
recovered  her  speedi,  she  said  stiU,  ^  But  O  do 
not  say  you  a*nt  my  mother  1  I'm  sure  you  ore 
my  mother ;"  and  then  the  girl  cried  again  like 
to  kni  herselt  Amy  could  not  teU  what  to  do 
with  her  a  good  while ;  she  was  loth  to  say  ag)un 
she  was  not  her  mother,  because  she  woCild  not 
throw  her  into  a  fit  of  crying  again;  but  she 
went  round  about  a  Httle  with  her.     "  Why, 
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ohild,**  says  she,  '*  why  would  you  have  me  be 
your  mother  ?  If  it  be  because  I  am  so  kind  to 
voa,  be  easy,  my  dear,**  says  Amy,  "111  be  as 
lund  to  you  still,  as  if  I  was  your  mother." 

**  Ay  but,**  says  the  girl,  **  I  am  sure  you  are 
my  mother  too ;  and  what  have  I  done  that  you 
.wont  own  me,  and  you  will  not  be  called  my 
mother?  though  I  am  poor,  you  have  made  me 
a  gentlewoman,'*  says  she,  *'and  I  wont  do  any- 
thing  to  disgrace  you ;  besides,**  adds  she,  <*  I 
can  keep  a  secret  too»  especially  for  my  own  mo- 
ther, sure  ;**  then  she  call  Amy  her  dear  mother, 
and  hung  about  her  neck  ageJn,  crying  still  ve- 
hemently. 

This  last  part  of  the  girl's  words  alarmed 
Amy,  and,  as  ahe  told  me,  friffhted  her  terribly ; 
nay,  she  was  so  confounded  with  it,. that  she  was 
not  able  to  govern  herself,  or  conceal  her  disor- 
der from  the  girl  herseli^  as  you  shall  hear. 
Amy  was  at  a  mil  stop,  and  confused  to  the  last 
degree ;  and  the  girl,  a  sharp  jade,  turned  it 
upon  her.  *'  My  dear  mother,**  says  she,  *'  do 
not  be  uneasy  about  it ;  I  know  it  all ;  but  do 
not  be  uneasy,  I  won*t  let  my  sister  know  a 
word  of  it,  or  my  brother  either,  without  you 
give  me  leave,  but  don*t  disown  me  now  you  have 
round  me;  don't  hide  yourself  from  me  anv 
longer;  I  cant  bear  that,*'  says  she,  *'it  wiU 
break  my  heart.** 

**  I  think  the  girl's  mad,"  >ays  Amy ;  **  why, 
child,  I  tell  thee,  if  I  was  thy  mother,  I  would 
not  disown  thee ;  don't  you  seo  I  am  as  kind  to 
you  as  if  I  was  your  mother?**  Amy  might  as 
well  have  sung  a  song  of  a  kettle-drum,  as  talk 
to  her.  "  Yes,"  says  the  girl,  "you  are  very 
good  to  me,  indeed;  and  that  was  enough  to 
make  anybody  believe  she  was  her  mother  too ; 
but,  however,  that  was  not  the  case»  she  had 
other  reasons  to  believe,  and  to  know  that  she 
was  her  mother,  and  it  was  a  sad  thing  she 
would  not  let  her  call  her  mother,  who  was  her 
own  child.** 

Amy  was  so  heart-ftiH  with  the  disturbance  of 
it,  that  she  did  not  enter  further  with  her  into 
the  inquiry,  as  she  would  otherwise  have  done, 
I  mean,  as  to  what  made  the  girl  so  positive,  but 
comes  away,  and  tells  me  the  whole  story. 

I  was  thunderstruck  with  the  story  at  first, 
and  much  more  afterwards,  as  you  shall  hear ; 
but,  I  say,  I  was  thunderstrudk  at  first,  and 
amazed,  and  said  to  Amy,  "  There  must  some- 
thing or  other  in  it  more  than  we  know  of;  but, 
having  examined  farther  into  it,  I  found  the  girl 
had  no  notion  of  anybody  but  of  Amy,  and  glad 
I  was  that  I  was  not  concerned  in  the  pretence, 
ond  that  the  girl  had  no  notion  of  me  in  it.  But 
even  this  easiness  did  not  continue  long,  for  the 
next  time  Amy  went  to  see  her,  she  was  the 
same  thing,  and  rather  more  violent  with  Amy 
than  she  was  before.  Amy  endeavoured  to  pa- 
cify her  bv  all  the  ways  imaginable  *  first,  she 
told  her,  she  took  it  ill  that  she  would  not  believe 
her;  and  told  her,  if  she  would  not  give  over 
such  a  foolish  whimsy,  she  would  leave  her  to 
the  wide  world,  as  she  found  her. 

This  put  the  girl  into  fits,  and  she  cried  ready 
to  kill  herself,  and  hung  about  Amy  again,  like  a 
child.  "  Why,**  says  Amy,  "  why  can  you  not 
be  easy  with  me  then,  and  compose  yourself, 
and  let  me  go  on  to  do  you  good,  and  show  you 


kindness  as  I  would  do,  and  as  I  intend  to  do  ? 
Can  you  think  that  if  I  was  your  mother,  I 
would  not  tell  you  so?  What  whimsy  is  this 
that  possesses  your  mind?**  says  Amy.  Wdl, 
the  girl  told  her,  in  a  few  words,  but  these  lew 
such  as  frightened  Amv  out  of  her  wits,  and  me 
too,  that  she  knew  well  enough  how  it  was^  **  I 
know,**  says  she,  ''when  you  left  ,  naming 

the  village,  where  I  lived  when  my  father  went 
away  from  us  all,  that  you  went  over  to  FVance. 
I  know  that  too,  and  who  you  went  with,*  says 
the  girl ;  "  did  no  my  Lady  Roxana  come  back 
again  with  you?  I  know  it  all  well  enough, 
though  I  was  but  a  child,  I  have  heard  it  aU.**— 
And  thus  she  nm  on  with  such  discourse,  aa  put 
Amy  out  of  all  temper  afain;  and  she  raved  at 
her  like  a  bedlam,  and  told  her,  she  would  never 
come  near  her  any  more ;  she  might  go  a  beg- 
ging again  If  she  would ;  she'd  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her.  The  girl,  a  passionate  wench,  told 
her,  she  knew  the  worst  of  it,  she  could  go  to 
service  again,  and  If  she  would  not  own  her  own 
child,  she  most  do  as  she  pleased ;  then  she  fdl 
into  a  passion  of  crying  again,  as  if  she  would 
kiU  herself. 

In  short,  this  giH*s  conduct  terrified  Amy  to 
the  last  degree,  uid  me  too,  and  was  it  not  that 
we  knew  the  girl  was  quite  wronz  in  some  things, 
she  was  yet  so  right  in  some  other,  that  it  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  perplexity ;  but  that  which 
put  Amy  the  most  to  it,  was,  that  the  girl  (my 
daughter)  told  her,  that  she  (meaning  hkr  mo- 
ther) had  gone  away  with  the  jeweller,  and  Into 
FVance  too ;  she  did  not  call  him  the  jeweller, 
but  with  the  landlord  of  the  house ;  who,  after 
her  mother  feli  into  distress,  and  that  Amy  had 
taken  all  the  children  from  her,  made  much  of 
her,  and  afterwards  married  her. 

In  short,  it  was  plain  the  giri  had  but  a  broken 
account  of  things,  but  yet,  that  she  had  recdTod 
some  accounts  that  had  a  reality  In  the  bottom 
of  them ;  so  that  it  seems  ont  first  measures, 
and  the  amour  with  the  jeweller,  were  not  so 
concealed  as  I  thought  they  had  been ;  and  it 
seems  came  in  a  broken  manner  to  my  sister-in- 
law,  whom  Amy  carried  the  children  to,  and  i^e 
made  soom  bustle,  it  seems,  about  it;  but  as 
good  luck  was,  it  was  too  late,  and  I  was  re- 
moved, and  gone,  none  knew  whither;  or  else 
she  would  have  sent  aH  the  chQdren  home  to  me 
again,  to  be  sure. 

This  we  picked  out  of  the  girl's  discourse,  that 
is  to  say.  Amy  did  at  several  times ;  but  It  all 
consisted  of  broken  fragments  of  stories,  such  as 
the  girl  herself  had  h^urd  so  long  ago,  that  she 
herself  could  make  very  little  of  it ;  only  that  in 
the  main,  that  her  mother  had  played  the  whore ; 
had  gone  away  with  the  gentleman  that  was 
landlord  of  tlie  house ;  that  he  married  her ; 
that  she  went  Into  FVance.  And  as  she  had 
learned  hi  my  iamilv,  where  she  was  a  servant, 
that  Mrs  Amy  and  Yier  Lady  Roxana  bad  been 
in  FVance  togiether;  so  she  pot  all  these  things 
together,  and  joining  them  with  the  great  kind- 
ness that  Amy  now  showed  her,  possessed  the 
creature  that  Amy  was  really  her  moUier;  nor 
was  It  possible  for  Amy  to  conquer  It  for  a  long 
time. 

But  this,  after  I  had  searched  Into  It,  as  fiur  •■ 
by  Amy's  relation  I  could  get  an  account  of  1^ 
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did  not  disqaiet  me  half  so  much,  u  that  the 
young  slat  had  got  the  name  of  Roxana  by  the 
end ;  and  that  she  knew  who  the  Lacty  Roxana 
waa»  and  the  like ;  though  this,  neither,  did  not 
hang  together*  for  then  die  wonld  not  have  fixed 
upon  Amy  for  her  mother.  Bnt  some  time  after, 
when  Amy  had  almost  persnaded  her  out  of  it,  and 
that  the  girl  began  to  be  so  confounded  in  her 
diaeoarses  of  it,  that  they  made  neither  bead  nor 
tail ;  at  last  the  passionate  creature  flew  out  in 
a  khid  of  rage,  and  said  to  Amy,  That  if  she 
was  not  her  mother,  Madam  Roxana  was  her 
mother  then,  for  one  of  them,  she  was  sure,  was 
her  mother;  and  then  all  this  that  Amy  had 
done  for  her,  was  by  Madam  Roxana's  arder ; 
and  '^  I  am  sure,**  says  she,  **  it  was  my  Lady 
Roxana's  coach  that  brought  the  gentlewoman 
(whoever  it  was)  to  my  uncle's  in  Spitalfields ; 
for  the  coachman  told  me  so.**  Amy  fell  a 
laughing  at  her  aloud,  as  was  her  usual  way,  but 
as  Amy  told  me,  it  was  bnt  on  one  side  of  her 
mcrath :  for  she  was  so  confounded  at  her  dis- 
course, that  she  was  ready  to  sink  into  the 
ground ;  and  so  was  I  too,  when  she  told  it  me. 

However,  Amy  brazened  her  out  of  it  all ;  told 
her,  "  Well,  since  you  think  you  are  so  high- 
born as  to  be  my  Liady  Roxana's  daughter,  you 
may  go  to  her  and  claim  your  kindred,  can't  you? 
I  suppose,"  says  Amy,  **  you  know  where  to  find 
her?"  She  said,  she  did  not  question  to  find 
her,  for  she  knew  where  she  was  gone  to  live 
privately;  bat  though  she  might  be  removed 
again,  *'  for  I  know  how  it  is,'*  says  she,  with  a 
kind  of  a  smile  or  a  grin ;  **  I  know  how  it  all  is, 
well  enough.'' 

Amy  was  so  provoked,  that  she  toM  me,  in 
short,  she  began  to  think  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  murder  her.  That  expNsdon  filled 
me  with  horror,  all  my  blood  ran  chill  In  my 
veins,  and  a  fit  of  trembling  seized  me,  that  I 
could  not  speak  a  good  while ;  at  last,  **  What,  Is 
the  devil  in  you.  Amy?"  said  L  **  Nay,  nay,** 
says  she,  **  let  it  be  the  devil  or  not  the  devU,  if 
I  thought  she  knew  one  tittle  of  your  history,  I 
would  dispatch  her  if  she  wc*o  my  own  daughter 
a  thousand  times."—**  And  I,"  says  I  in  a  rage, 
"  as  well  as  I  love  you,  would  be  the  first  that 
should  put  the  halter  about  your  neck,  and 
see  you  hanged  with  more  saiisfiustion  than  ever 
I  saw  yoa  in  my  life ;  nay,"  says  I,  **  you  would 
not  live  to  be  hanged,  I  believe  I  should  cut  your 
throat  with  my  own  hand ;  I  am  ready  to  do  it," 
said  I,  "  as  'tis,  for  your  but  naming  the  thing ;" 
with  that,  I  called  her  cursed  devil  and  bid  her 
get  out  of  the  room. 

I  think  it  was  the  first  time  that  ever  I  was 
angry  with  Amy  in  all  my  life ;  and  when  all 
was  done,  though  she  was  a  devilish  jade 
in  having  such  a  thought,  yet  it  was  all  of  it 
the  efiTect  of  her  excess  of  affection  and  fidelity 
to  me. 

But  this  thing  gave  me  a  terrible  shock,  for  it 
happened  just  after  I  was  married,  and  served 
to  hasten  my  going  over  to  Holland ;  for  I  would 
not  have  been  seen,  so  as  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Roxana,  no,  not  for  ten  thousand  pounds ; 
it  would  have  been  eiyough  to  have  ruio«d  me  to 
an  intents  and  purposes  with  my  husband,  and 
everybody  else  too ;  i  might  as  welt  have  been 
the  Uerman  princess. 


Well,  I  set  Amy  to  work ;  and  give  Amy  her 
due,  she  set  all  her  wits  to  work,  to  find  out  which 
way  this  girl  had  her  knowledge,  but,  more  par. 
ticularly,  how  much  knowledge  she  had,  that  is 
to  say,  what  she  really  knew,  and  what  she  did 
not  know,  for  this  was  the  main  thing  with  me ; 
how  she  should  say  she  knew  who  Madam  Rox- 
ana  was,  and  what  notions  she  had  of  that  aflkir 
was  very  mysterious  to  me,  for  it  was  certain  she 
could  not  have  a  right  notion  of  me,  because  she 
would  have  it  be  that  Amy  was  her  mother. 

I  scolded  heartily  at  Amy  for  letting  the  girl 
ever  know  her,  that  is  to  say,  know  her  in  this 
affidr ;  for  that  she  know  her  could  not  be  hid, 
became  she,  as  I  might  say,  served  Amy,  or 
rather  under  Amy,  in  my  fomlly,  as  is  said  be. 
fore;  but  she  (Amy)  talked  with  her  at  first  by 
another  person,  and  not  by  herself;  and  that 
secret  came  out  by  an  accident,  as  I  have  said 
above. 

Amy  was  concerned  at  it  as  well  as  I,  but 
could  not  help  it ;  and  though  it  gave  us  great 
uneasiness,  yet,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  we  were 
bound  to  make  as  little  noise  of  it  as  we  could, 
that  it  might  go  no  forther.  I  bid  Amy  punish 
the  girl  for  if,  and  she  did  so,  for  she  parted  with 
her  in  a  huff,  and  told  her  she  should  see  she  was 
not  her  mother,  for  that  she  could  leave  her  just 
where  she  found  her ;  and  seeing  she  could  not 
be  content  to  be  served  with  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  but  that  she  would  needs  make  a  mother 
of  her,  she  would,  for  the  future,  be  neither  mo. 
ther  nor  friend ;  and  so  bid  her  go  to  service 
agafai,  and  be  a  drudge,  as  she  was  before. 

The  poor  giri  cried  roost  lamentably,  but  would 
not  be  beaten  out  of  it  still ;  but  that  which 
dumb-foundered  Amy  more  than  all  the  rest,  was, 
that  when  she  had  rattled  the  poor  girl  a  long 
time,  and  could  not  beat  her.  out  of  it,  and  had, 
as  I  have  observed,  threatened  to  leave  her,  the 
giri  kept  to  what  she  had  said  before,  and  put 
this  turn  to  it  again,  that  she  was  sure,  if  Amy 
was  not,  my  Lady  Roxana  was  her  mother,  and 
that  she  would  go  find  her  out;  adding,  that  she 
made  no  doubt  but  tliat  she  could  do  it,  for  she 
knew  where  to  inquire  the  name  of  her  new  hus. 
band. 

Amy  came  home  with  this  piece  of  news  in  her 
mouth  to  me.  I  could  easily  perceive  when  she 
came  in  that  she  was  mad  in  her  mind,  and  in  a 
rage  at  something  or  other,  ond  was  in  great  pain 
to  get  it  out ;  for  when  she  came  first  in  my  hus. 
band  was  In  the  room.  However,  Amy  going  up 
to  undress  her,  I  soon  made  an  excuse  to  follcv 
her,  and  coming  into  the  room,  "  What  the  d— 1 
is  the  mattel*.  Amy  ?'*  says  I ;  "I  am  sure  you 
have  some  bad  news."--**  News,"  says  Amy, 
aloud,  *'  ay,  so  1  have ;  I  think  the  d— 1  is  in  thut 
young  wench,  she  will  ruin  us  all  and  herself  too, 
there  Is  no  quieting  her."  So  she  went  on  end 
told  me  all  tne  particulars ;  but  sure  nothing  wos 
so  astonfohed  as  1  was  when  she  told  nie  thnt  the 
girl  knew  1  was  married,  that  she  knew  my  hus. 
band's  name,  and  would  endeavour  to  find  me 
out.  1  thought  I  should  have  sunk  down  at  the 
very  words.  In  the  middle  of  all  my  amazement 
Amy  starts  up  and  runs  about  the  room  like  a 
distracted  body,  **  Til  put  an  end  to  it,  that  1 
will,  I  cannot  bear  it,  1  must  murder  her,  I'll  kill  ■ 
the  b    ■       ,"  and  swears  by  her  Maker,  in  the 
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moet  serious  tose  in  the  world,-  and  then  repeated 
it  over  three  or  four  times,  walking  to  and  again 
in  the  room ;  "  I  will,  in  short,  I  will  kill  her  if 
there  was  not  another  wench  in  the  world." 

*'  Prithee  hold  thy  tongue.  Amy/'  says  I, 
**  why,  thou  art  mad.*'-***  Ay,  so  I  am,**  says  she, 
**  stark  mad ;  but  Til  be  the  death  of  her  for  all 
that,  and  then  I  shall  be  sober  agam.**— **  But  yaa 
shan't,*'  says  I »  **  you  shan't  hurt  a  hair  of  her 
head ;  why,  you  ought  to  be  hanged  for  what  you 
have  done  already,  for  having  resolved  on  it  is 
doing  it ;  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  foot,  you  are  a 
murderer  already,  as  much  as  if  you  hsid  done  it 
alreadir.'* 

**  I  know  that,"  says  Amy,  *'  and  it  can  he  no 
worse ;  111  put  you  out  of  your  pafai,  and  her  too, 
she  shall  never  challenge  you  for  her  mother  in 
this  world,  whatever  she  may  in  the  next.'* 
"  Well,  well/*  says  I,  *•  be  quiet,  and  do  not  talk 
thus,  I  can't  bear  it. "  So  she  grew  a  little  soberer 
after  a  while* 

I  must  acknowledge  the  notion  of  being  diaeo- 
vered  carried  with  it  so  many  fiightfnl  ideas,  and 
hurried  my  thought*  so  much,  that  I  was  searoe 
myself  more  than  Amy,  so  dreadfiil  a  thing  is  a 
load  of  guilt  upon  the  mind. 

And  yet  when  Amy  began  the  second  time  to 
talk  thus  abominably  of  killing  the  poor  child,  of 
murdering  her,  and  swore  by  her  Maker  that  she 
would,  so  that  I  began  to  see  that  she  was  in 
earnest,  I  was  further  terrified  a  great  deal,  and 
it  helped  to  bring  me  to  myself  again  in  other 
eases. 

We  laid  our  heads  together  then  to  see  if  it 
wu  possible  to  discover  by  what  means  she  had 
learned  to  talk  so,  and  how  she  ( I  mean  my  girl) 
came  to  know  that  her  mother  had  marrieid  a 
husband ;  hot  it  would  not  do,  the  girl  would  ac- 
knowledge nothing,  and  gave  but  a  very  imper- 
fect aecount  of  things  still,  being  disgusted  to  the 
last  decree  with  Amy's  leavmg  her  so  abruptly 
as  she  did. 

Wdl,  Amy  went  to  the  house  where  the  hoy 
was,  but  it  was  all  alone:  there  they  had  only 
beard  a  confused  story  eWie  Lady  somebody, 
they  knew  not  who,  which  this  same  wench  had 
told  them,  but  they  gave  no  heed  to  It  at  all. 
Amy  toM  them  how  foolishly  the  girl  had  anted, 
and  how  she  had  carried  on  the  whimsy  so  far, 
in  spite  of  all  they  could  say  to  her ;  that  she  had 
taken  it  so  ill,  she  would  see.  her  no  more,  and  so 
she  might  even  go  to  service  again  if  she  would, 
for  she  (Amy)  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  unless  she  humbled  herself  and  changed  her 
note,  and  that  quickly  too. 

The  good  old  gentleman,  who  htfd  been  the 
benefactor  to  them  all,  was  greatly  eonoemed  at 
it,  and  the  good  woman  his  wife  was  grieved  be- 
yond all  expression,  and  begged  her  ladyship 
(meaning  Amy)  not  to  resent  it;  they  promisea 
too  they  would  talk  with  her  about  it,  and  the 
old  gentlewoman  added,  with  some-astomshment, 
**  Sure  she  cannot  be  such  a  fool  but  sho  will  be 
prevailed  with  to  hold  her  tongue,  when  she  has 
it  from  your  own  month  that  yon  are  not  ber 
mother*  and  sees  thai  it  disobliges  your  ladyship 
to  have  her  insist  upon  it"  And  so  Amy  came 
away  with  some  expeetation  that  it  would  be 
stopped  here. 

But  the  girl  was  such  a  fool  for  aU  that,  and 


persisted  in  it  obstinately,  notwithstanding  all 
they  could  say  to  her;  nay,  her  sister  begged 
and  intreaied  her  not  to  play  the  fool,  for  that  it 
would  ruin  her  too,  and  that  the  lady  (meaning 
Amy)  would  abandon  them  both. 

Well,  notwithstanding  this,  she  insisted,  I  say, 
upon  it,  and  which  was  worse,  the  longer  it  lasted 
tie  more  she  began  to  drop  Amy's  ladyship,  and 
would  have  it  that  the  Lady  Roxana  was  her  mo. 
ther,  and  that  she  had  made  some  inquiries 
about  it,  and  did  not  doubt  but  she  should  find 
her  out. 

When  it  was  come  to  this,  and  we  found  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  giri,  but  that 
she  was  so  ohstioately  bent  upon  the  search  after 
me,  that  she  ventured  to  forfeit  aH  she  had  in 
view ;  I  say,  when  I  found  it  was  oome  to  this,  I 
heg^  to  be  more  serious  in  my  preparations  of 
going  b^ond  sea,  and,  particularly,  it  gave 
me  some  reason  to  fear  that  there  was  something 
in  it ;  but  the  following  accident  put  me  beside 
all  my  measures,  and  struck  me  into  the  greatest 
confusion  that  ever  I  was  in  in  my  lif& 

I  was  so  near  going  abroad  that  my  spouse  and 
I  had  taken  measures  for  our  going  off;  and  be- 
cause I  would  be  sure  not  to  go  too  public,  but 
so  as  to  take  away  all  possibility  of  being  seen,  I 
had  made  some  exception  to  my  spouse  against 
going  in  the  ordinary  passage-boats.  My  pretence 
to  him  was  the  proouscuous  crowds  in  |hoee  ves- 
sels, want  of  convenience,  and  the  like ;  so  be 
took  the  hint  and  found  me  out  an  English  mer- 
diant  ship,  which  was  bound  for  Rotterdam,  and 
getting  soon  acquainted  with  the  master,  he  hired 
his  whole  ship,  that  is  to  say,  his  great  cabin,  for 
I  do  net  mean  bis  ship  for  freight ;  so  thai  we 
had  all  the  conveniences  possible  for  our  passage, 
and  all  things  being  nearly  ready,  he  brou^it 
home  the  captain  one  day  to  dinner  with  him,  that 
I  might  see  him,  and  be  acquainted  a  little  with 
him ;  so  we  came,  after  dinner,  to  talk  of  the 
ship  and  the  conveniences  on  board,  and  the  cap- 
tain  pressed  me  earnestly  to  come  on  board  and 
see  tke  ship,  intimating  tiiat  he  would  treat  ns  as 
well  as  he  could;  and  in  discourse  I  ha{qpened 
to  say,  I  hoped  lie  had  no  other  passengers ;  he 
said,  no  he  had  not ;  but,  he  said,  his  wife  had 
courted  him  a  good  while  to  let  her  go  over  to 
Holland  with  h£ii,  for  he  alwava  used  that  trade, 
but  he  never  could  think  of  venturing  aU  he 
had  in  one  bottom ;  but  if  I  went  with  him  he 
thought  to  take  her  and  her  kinswoman  along 
with  him  this  voyage,  that  th^  might  both  wait 
upon  me ;  and  so  added,  that  if  he  would  do  him 
the  honour  to  dine  on  board  the  next  day,  he 
would  bring  his  wifo  on  board,  the  better  to  make 
us  welcome. 

Who  could  have  believed  the  devil  had  any 
snare  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ?  or  that  I  was  m 
any  danger  on  such  an  occasion,  so  remote  and 
out  of  the  way  as  this  was?  But  the  event  was 
the  oddest  that  could  be  thought  o£  As  it  hap- 
pened. Amy  was  not  at  home  when  we  accepted 
thb  invitation,  and  so  she  was  left  out  of  the  com- 
pany; but  instead  d  Amy,  we  took  our  honest, 
good-honnnred,  never-to-be-emitted  friend  the 
Quaker,  one  of  the  bestcre^ures  that  ever  fived, 
sure ;  and  who^  besides  a  thousand  good  qualtties 
unmixed  with  one  bad  one,  was  particubriy  ex- 
odlent  for  being  the  best  company  in  the  wntld ; 
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though  I  think  I  had  carried  Amy  too»  Jf  she  had 
not  been  engaged  in  this  unhappy  gifl'a  a£bir  s 
for  on  a  sudden  the  giri  was  lost,  aiaui  no  nevrB  was 
to  be  heard  of  her,  and  Amy  had  hunted  her  to 
eTery  place  she  could  think  of,  tiiat  it  was  likely 
to  find  her  in,  but  aH  the  newi  she  eouid  hear  of 
her  was,  that  she  was  gone  to  an  old  oonrade'ft 
house  <^  hers,  whom  she  called  sister,  and  who 
was  married  to  a  master  of  a  ship  at  Redriff,  and 
even  this  the  jade  never  told  me.  It  seems  when 
this  g^l  was  directed  by  Amy  to  get  her  some 
breeding,  go  to  the  boarding  sohool,  and  the 
like,  she  was  recommended  to  a  boardinff«airhool 
at  Camberwell,  and  there  she  oontracted  an  ao» 
qnaintance  with  a  young  lady  (so  they  are  all 
called)  her  bedfhUow,  that  they  called  sisters, 
and  promised  never  to  break  off  their  aoqualaU 
ancc. 

But  judge  you  what  an  nnaecountable  surprise 
I  must  be  in  when  I  came  on  board  the  lUp  and 
was  brought  into  the  captain's  eabin,  or  what 
they  call  it,  the  great  cabin  of  the  ship,  to  see 
his  lady  or  wife,  and  another  young  person  with 
her,  who,  when  I  came  to  see  her  near  hand,  was 
my  old  oook  maid  in  the  PftU-mall,  and,  as  ap> 
peered  by  the  sequel  of  the  story,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  my  own  daughter ;  that  I 
knew  her  was  oat  of  doubt ;  Ibr  though  she  had 
not  had  opportunity  to  see  me  riry  often,  yet  1 
had  often  seen  her,  as  I  must  n«eds,  being  |n  my 
own  fiunily  so  long. 

If  ever  I  had  need  of  courage,  and  a  fhll  pre- 
sence of  mind,  it  was  now ;  it  was  the  only 
valuable  secret  in  tlie  world  to  me,  all  depended 
upon  this  occasion ;  if  the  girl  knew  me,  I  was 
undone ;  and  to  discover  any  surprise  or  disorder 
had  been  to  make  her  know  me,  or  guess  it,  and 
discover  herself. 

I  was  once  going  to  feign  a  swooning  and 
fainting  away,  and  io  iUling  on  the  ground,  or 
floor,  put  them  all  into  a  hurry  and  (right,  and  by 
that  means  get  an  opportunity  to  be  continually 
holding  something  to  my  nose  to  smell  to,  and  so 
bold  my  hand  or  my  handkerchief,  or  both,  be- 
fore my  mouth ;  then  pretended  I  could  not  bear 
the  smell  of  the  dbip,  or  the  closeness  of  the 
cabin ;  but  that  would  have  been  onlvto  remove 
into  a  clearer  air  upon  the  quarter-aeck,  where 
we  should  with  it  have  had  a  clearer  light  too ; 
and  if  I  had  pretended  the  smell  of  the  ship,  it 
would  have  served  only  to  have  carried  us  all  on 
shore  to  the  captain's  house,  which  was  hard  by ; 
for  the  ship  laf^so  dose  to  the  shore,  that  we  only 
walked  over  a  plank  to  go  on  board,  and  oyer 
another  ship  which  lay  mthin  her;  so  this  not 
appearing  very  feasible,  and  the  thought  not 
being  two  minutes  old,  there  was  no  time,  Ibr 
the  two  ladies  rose  up,  and  we  sahited,  so  that  I 
was  bound  to  come  so  near  ray  girl  as  to  kiss  her, 
which  I  would  not  have  done  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  have  avoided  it,  but  there  was  no  room 
to  escape. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  here,  that  notwith- 
standing there  was  a  secret  horror  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  was  ready  to  sink  when  I  oame  dose  to  her 
to  salute  her,  yet  It  was  a  secret,  inconeeivaMe 
pleasure  to  me  when  I  kissed  her  to  know  that  I 
kissed  my  own  child,  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 
bom  of  my  body,  and  who  I  had  never  kissed 
since  I  took  the  mtal  farewell  of  them  all,  with  » 


milUen  of  tears,  and  a  heart  abnost  dead  with 
grief,  when  Amy  and  the  good  wodiah  took  them 
all  away,  and  went  with  them  to  Spitalfields. 
No  pen  can  describoi  no  words  can  express,  1  say, 
the  strange  impression  which  this  thing  t^w\^ 
open  my  spirits,  1  felt  something  shoot  through  my 
blood »  my  heart  fluttered,  my  head  flashed,  and 
was  diny,  and  all  within  me,  as  I  thought,  turned 
About,  and  much  ado  I  had  not  to  aliandon  my* 
self  to  an  excess  of  passion  at  the  first  sight  of 
her,  much  more  when  my  lips  touched  her  fisee } 
I  tiiought  I  most  have  taken  her  in  my  arms, 
and  kissed  her  again  a  thousand  times,  whether 
I  would  or  no.     • 

But  I  roused  up  my  Judgment,  and  shook  it  ofl", 
and  with  mfinite  uneasiness  in  my  mind  I  sat 
down.  You  will  not  wonder,  if  upon  this  sur- 
prise I  was  not  oonveroble  for  some  minutes, 
and  that  the  disorder  had  almost  disoovered  it- 
self. I  had  a  complication  of  severe  things  upon 
me,  I  could  not  conceal  my  disorder  without  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  yet  upon  my  ooneealing  it 
depended  the  wlmle  of  my  prosperity,  so  I  used 
ail  manner  of  violence  with  myself  to  prevent  the 
misohief  which  was  at  the  door. 

Well,  I  saluted  her,  bat  as  I  went  flrst  forward 
to  the  eaptatn'8  lady,  who  was  at  the  Ihrther  end 
of  the  cabin,  towards  the  light,  1  had  the  oecv 
sioB  offered  to  stand  with  my  baek  to  the  light, 
when  I  turned  abont  to  her,  who  stood  more  on 
my  left  hand,  so  that  she  had  not  a  ftdr  sight  of 
me,  though  i  was  so  near  her.  I  trembled,  and 
knew  neither  what  I  did  or  said,  I  was  in  the  ut- 
most extremity,  between  so  many  particular  dr- 
eumstanees  as  lay  upon nie,for  I  was  to  conceal  my 
disorder  irom  everybody  at  the  utmost  peril,  and 
atthe  same  time  eipected  everybody  would  discern 
it ;  I  was  to  expect  she  would  disoover  that  she 
knew  me,  and  yet  was,  by  all  means  possible,  to 
proTent  it.  I  was  to  oonoeal  myaeii;  if  possible, 
and  yet  had  not  the  least  room  to  do  anything 
towards  it ;  in  short,  there  was  no  retreat,  no 
shifUog  anythine  off,  no  avoiding  or  preventing 
her  having  a  fuu  sight  of  me,  nor  was  there  any 
oonnterfuting  my  voice,  for  then  my  husband 
would  have  perftived  it ;  in  short,  there  was  not 
the  least  drcmnstanoe  that  offered  me  any  as- 
sistance, or  any  Ihvourable  thing  to  hdp  me  hi 
this  exigence. 

After  1  bad  been  upon  the  radc  for  near  half 
an  hour,  during  which  I  appeared  stiff  and  re- 
served, and  a  little  too  formal,  my  spouse  and 
the  eaptafai  fell  Into  disoourse  about  the  ship  and 
the  sea,  and  business  remote  iW>m  us  wbmen ; 
and  by-and-by  the  captain  carried  him  out  upon 
the  quarter-dec^,  and  left  us  aU  by  ourselves  in 
the  great  eabfai.  Then  we  began  to  be  a  little 
freer  one  with  another,  and  I  beguk  to  be  a  little 
revived  by  a  sadden  fency  of  ray  own,  namely, 
I  thought  I  perceived  that  the  girl  did  not  know 
me ;  and  the  chief  reason  of  my  •having  such  a 
notion  was,  because  1  did  not  peroei?e  the  least 
disorder  in  her  countenance,  or  the  least  change 
in  her  carriage,  no  emifusion,  no  heeitatlon  in  her 
discourse ;  nor,  which  I  had  my  eye  particularly 
upon,  did  1  observe  that  she  fixed  her  eyes  much 
upon  me,  that  is  to  say,  not  singling  me  out  to 
look  steadily  at  me,  as  I  thought  would  have  been 
the  case,  bi4ttiat  she  rather  ringled  out  my  friend 
tlie  Quaker,  and  chatted  with  her  on  several 
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things ;  but  I  observed  too,  that  it  was  all  about 
Indifferent  jhatters. 

This  greatly  encouraged  me,  and  I  began  to  be 
a  little  cheerful ;  but  I  was  knocked  down  again 
as  with  a  thonderclap,  when  turning  to  the  cap- 
tain's wife,  and  discoursing  of  me,  she  said  to  her, 
"  Sister,  I  cannot  but  think  (my  lady)  to  be  very 
much  like  such  a  person,"  then  she  named  the 
person ;  and  the  captain's  wife  said  she  thought 
so  too ;  the  giii  replied  again,  she  was  sure  she 
had  seen  me  before,  but  she  could  not  recollect 
where ;  I  answered  (though  her  speech  was  not 
directed  to  me)  that  1  fancied  she  had  not  seen 
me  before  in  England,'*  but  asked  if  she  had  lived 
in  Holland ;  she  said,  **  No,  no,  she  had  never 
been  out  of  England ;  and  I  added,  that  she 
could  not  then  have  known  me  in  England,  un- 
less it  was  very  lately,  for  1  had  lived  at  Rotter- 
dam a  great  while.  This  carried  me  out  of  that 
part  of  the  broil  pretty  well ;  and  to  make  it  go 
off  the  better,  when  a  little  Dutch  boy  came 
into  the  cabin,  who  belonged  to  the  captain,  and 
who  I  easily  perceived  to  be  Dutch,  I  jested, 
and  talked  Dutch  to  him,  and  was  merry  about 
the  boy,  that  is  to  say,  as  merry  as  the  conster- 
nation I  was  still  in  would  let  me  be. 

However  I  began  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
by  this  time  that  the  girl  did  not  know  me,  which 
was  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  me ;  or  at  least, 
that  though  she  had  some  notion  of  me,  yet 
that  she  did  not  think  anything  about  my  bemg 
who  I  was,  and  which,  pexhaps,  she  would  have 
been  as  glad  to  have  known  as  1  would  have 
been  surprised  if  she  had ;  indeed,  it  was  evi- 
dent  that,  had  she  suspected  anything  of  the 
truth,  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
concealed  it. 

Thus  this  meeting  went  off,  and,  you  may  be 
sure,  I  was  resolved,  if  onco  I  got  off  of  it,  she 
should  never  see  me  again,  to  revive  her  fency ; 
but  I  was  mistaken  there  too,  as  you  shaU  hear. 
After  we  had  been  on  board,  the  captain's  lady 
carried  us  home  to  her  house,  which  was  but 
just  on  shore,  and  treated  us  there  again  very 
handsomely,  and  made  us  promise  that  we  would 
come  again  and  see  her  before  we  went,  to  con- 
cert our  affairs  for  the  voyage,  and  the  like ;  for 
she  assured  us  that  both  she  and  her  sister  went 
the  voyage  at  that  time  for  our  company ;  and  I 
thought  to  mvself,  then  you'll  never  go  the 
voyage  at  all,  ror  I  saw  from  that  moment,  that 
it  would  be  no  wav  convenient  for  my  ladyship 
to  go  with  them ;  mr  that  frequent  conversation 
might  bring  me  to  her  mind,  and  she  would  cer- 
tainly claim  her  kindred  to  me  in  a  few  days,  as 
indeed  would  have  been  the  case. 

It  is  hatxlly  possible  for  me  to  conceive  what 
would  have  been  our  part  in  this  affair  had  my 
woman  Amy  gone  with  me  on  board  this  ship,  it 
had  certainly  blown  up  the  whole  affair,  and  I 
must  for  ever  after  have  been  this  girPs  vassal, 
that  is  to  say,  have  let  her  into  the  secret,  and 
trusted  to  her  keeping  it  too,  or  have  been  ex- 
posed and  undone.  The  very  thought  filled  me 
with  horror. 

But  I  wds  not  so  unhappy  neither,  as  it  fell 
out,  for  Amy  was  not  with  us,  and  that  was  my 
deliverance  indeed ;  yet  we  had  another  chance 
to  get  over  stilL  As  I  resolved  ta|i|>ut  off  the 
voyage,  so  I  resolved  to  put  off  the  visit,  you  may 


be  sure ;  going  upon  this  principle,  namely,  that 
I  was  fixed  in  it,  that  the  giri  had  seen  her  last  of 
me,  and  should  never  see  me  more. 

However,  to  bring  myself  wdl  off,  and  withal 
to  see  (if  I  could)  a  little  fiurther  Into  the  mat- 
ter, I  sent  my  friend  the  Quaker  to  the  captain*s 
lady,  to  make  the  visit  promised,  and  to  make  my 
excuse  that  1  could  not  possibly  wait  on  hor,  for 
that  I  was  very  much  out  of  order ;  and  in  the 
end  of  the  discourse  I  bade  her  insinuate  to 
them  that  she  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to 
get  readv  to  go  the  voyage  so  soon  as  the  cap- 
tain would  be  obliged  to  go,  and  that  perhaps  we 
might  put  it  off  to  his  next  voyage.  I  did  not 
let  the  Quaker  into  any  other  reason  of  it  thaa 
that  I  was  indisposed;  and  not  knowing  what 
other  fiioe  to  put  upon  that  port,  I  made  her 
believe  that  I  thought  I  was  a  breeding. 

It  was  easy  to  put  that  into  her  head,  and  she 
of  course  hinted  to  the  captain's  lady,  that  she 
found  me  so  very  111  that  she  was  afraid  1  would 
miscarry,  and  then,  to  be  sure^  I  could  not  think 
of  going. 

She  went,  and  she  managed  that  part  very 
dexterously,  as  I  knew  she  would,  thou^  she 
knew  not  a  word  of  the  grand  reason  of  ray  in- 
disposition ;  but  1  was  all  sunk,  and  dead-hearted 
again,  idien  she  told  me  she  could  not  under- 
stand the  melmlng  of  one  thing  in  her  visit, 
namely,  that  the  young  woman,  as  she  called  her, 
that  was  with  the  captain's  lady,  and  who  she 
called  sister,  was  most  In^rtinently  inquisitive 
into  things ;  as  who  I  was  ?  how  long  I  had  been 
hi  England?  where  I- had  lived?  and  the  like; 
and  that,  above  all  the  rest,  she  inquired  If  1 4Ud 
not  live  once  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

**  I  thought  her  inquiries  so  out  of  the  way,** 
says  the  honest  Quaker,  **that  I  gave  her  not 
the  least  satisfaction ;  but  as  I  saw  by  thy  an- 
swers on  board  the  sliip,  when  she  talked  of  thee^ 
that  thou  did'st  not  incline  to  let  her  be  ac- 
quainted with  thee,  so  I  was  resolved  that  she 
should  not  be  much  the  wiser  for  me ;  and  when 
she  asked  me  if  thou  ever  lived*st  here  or  there, 
I  always  said.  No ;  but  that  thou  wast  a  Dutch 
ladv,  and  was  going  home  again  to  thy  family, 
and  lived  abroad. 

1  thanked  her  very  heartily  for  that  part,  and 
indeed  she  served  me  in  it  more  than  I  let  her 
know  she  did ;  in  a  word,  she  thwarted  the  giri 
so  cleverly,  that  if  she  had  biown  the  wImJo 
affair  she  could  not  have  done  it  better. 

But  I  must  acknowledge  all  thU  put  me  upoa 
the  rack  again,  and  1  was  quite  discouraged,  not 
at  all  doubting  but  that  the  jade  had  a  ri^^ 
scent  of  things,  and  that  she  knew  and  remem- 
bered my  hce,  but  had  artfully  concealed  her 
knowledge  of  me  till  she  mig^t  perhaps  do  It 
more  to  my  disadvantage.  I  told  aU  this  to  Amy, 
for  she  was  all  the  relief  I  had  The  poor  soul 
(Amy)  was  ready  to  hang  herself,  that,  as  she 
said,  she  had  been  the  occasion  of  it  all ;  and  that 
if  I  was  ruined  (which  was  the  word  I  always 
used  to  her),  she  had  ruined  me;  and  she  tor- 
mented  herself  about  it  so  much,  that  I  was 
somethnes  fain  to  comfort  her  and  myself  too. 

What  Amy  vexed  herself  at  was  chiefly,  that 
she  should  be  surprised  so  by  the  giri,  as  she 
called  her,  I  mean  surprised  into  a  discovery  of 
herself  to  the  giri;  which  hideed  was  a  fidae  step 
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of  Amy's,  and  so  I  had  often  told  her,  but  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  that  now,  the  business 
was,  how  to  get  clear  of  the  girPs  suspicions,  and 
of  the  girl  too,  for  it  looked  more  threatening 
every  day  than  the  other ;  and  if  I  was  uneasy 
at  what  Amy  had  told  me  of  her  rambling  and 
rattling  to  her  (Amy),  I  had  a  thousand  times  as 
much  reason  to  be  uneasy  now  when  she  had 
chopped  upon  me  so  unhappily  as  this ;  and  not 
only  had  seen  my  face,  but  knew  too  where  I 
lived,  what  name  I  went  by,  and  the  like. 

And  1  am  not  come  to  the  worst  of  it  yet  nei- 
ther, for  a  few  days  after  my  friend  the  Quaker 
bad  made  her  a  visit,  and  excused  me  on  the  ac- 
count of  my  indisposition,  as  if  they  had  done  it 
in  over  and  above  kindness,  because  they  had 
been  told  I  was  not  well,  they  come  both  di- 
rectly to  my  lodgings  to  visit  me ;  the  captain's 
wife  and  my  daughter  (who  she  called  sister), 
and  the  captain,  to  show  them  the  place ;  the 
captain  only  brought  them  to  the  door,  put  them 
in,  and  went  away  upon  some  business. 

Had  not  the  kind  Quaker,  in  a  lucky  moment, 
come  running  in  before  them,  they  had  not  only 
clapped  in  upon  me,  in  the  parlour,  as  it  had  been 
a  surprise,  but  which  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  worse,  had  seen  Amy  with  me ;  I  think  if 
that  had  happened,  I  had  had  no  remedy  but  to 
take  the  girl  by  herself,  and  have  made  myself 
known  to  her,  which  would  have  been  all  dis- 
traction. 

But  the  Quaker,  a  lucky  creature  to  me,  hap- 
pened  to  see  them  come  to  the  door,  before  they 
rang  the  bell,  and  instead  of  going  to  let  them  in, 
came  running  in,  with  some  confusion  in  her  I 
countenance,  and  told  me  who  was  a  coming ;  at 
which.  Amy  run  first  and  I  after  her,  and  bid  the 
Quaker  come  up  as  soon  as  she  had  let  them  in. 

I  was  going  to  bid  her  deny  me,  but  it  came 
hito  my  dioughts,  that  having  been  represented 
so  much  out  of  order  it  would  have  looked  very 
odd ;  besides  I  knew  the  honest  Quaker,  though 
she  would  do  anything  else  for  me,  would  not  ue 
for  me,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  de- 
sired it  of  her. 

After  she  had  let  them  in,  and  brought  them 
into  the  parlour,  she  came  up  to  Amy  and  I,  who 
were  hanlly  out  of  the  fright,  and  yet  were  con- 
gratulating one  another,  that  Amy  was  not  sur- 
prised agam. 

They  paid  their  visit  in  form,  and  I  received 
them  as  formally,  but  took  occasion  two  or  three 
times  to  hint  that  I  was  so  ill  that  I  was  afraid  I 
should  not  be  able  to  go  to  Holland,  at  least  not 
so  soon  as  the  captain  must  go  off;  and  made  my 
complfanent  how  sorry  I  was  to  be  disappointed 
of  the  advantage  of  their  company  and  assistance 
in  the  vojra^;  and  sometimes  I  talked  as  if  I 
thought  1  might  stay  till  the  captain  returned, 
and  would  be  ready  to  go  again ;  then  the  Quaker 
put  in,  that  then  I  might  be  too  ftBu*  gone,  mean- 
ing with  child,  that  I  should  not  venture  at  all ; 
ai^  then  (as  if  she  should  be  pleased  with  it) 
added,  she  hoped  I  would  stay  and  lie  in  at  her 
house ;  so  as  this  carried  Its  own  hce  with  it,  it 
was  well  enough. 

But  it  was  now  high  time  to  talk  of  this  to  my 
husband,  which,  however,  was  not  the  greatest 
difficulty  before  me  ■,  for  after  this  and  other  chat 
had  Uln^n  vp  %om  time,  the  youn^  fool  l^egan 


her  tattle  again;  and  two  or  three  times  she 
brought  it  in,  that  I  was  so  like  a  lady  that  she 
hod  the  honour  to  know  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  that  she  could  not  put  the  lady  out  of  her 
mind  when  I  was  by,  and  once  or  twice  I  fancied 
the  girl  was  ready  to  cry ;  by  and  by  she  was  at 
it  again,  and  at  last  I  plainly  saw  tears  in  her 
eyes ;  upon  which  I  asked  her  if  the  lady  was 
dead,  because  she  seemed  to  be  in  some  concern 
for  her  ?  She  made  me  much  easier  by  her  an- 
swer than  ever  she  did  before :  she  said,  she  did 
not  really  know,  but  she  believed  she  was  dead. 

This,  J  say,  a  little  relieved  my  thoughts,  but 
I  was  soon  down  again ;  for,  after  some  time,  the 
jade  began  to  grow  talkative  ;  and  as  it  was  plain 
that  she  had  told  all  that  her  head  could  retain 
of  Roxana,  and  the  days  of  joy  which  I  had  spent 
at  that  part  of  the  town,  another  accident  had 
like  to  have  blown  us  all  up  again. 

I  was  in  a  kind  of  dtshaoiUe  when  they  came, 
having  on  a  loose  robe,  like  a  morning  gown,  but 
much  after  the  Italian  way ;  and  I  had  not  altered 
it  when  I  went  up,  only  dressed  my  head  a  littic ; 
and  as  I  had  been  represented  as  having  been 
lately  very  fll,  so  the  dress  was  becoming  enough 
for  a  chamber. 

This  morning  vest  or  robe,  call  it  as  you  please, 
was  more  shaped  to  the  body  than  we  wear  them 
since,  showing  the  body  in  its  true  shape,  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  plainly  if  it  had  been  to  be 
worn  where  any  men  were  to  come ;  but  among 
ourselves  it  was  well  enough,  especially  for  hot 
weather ;  the  colour  was  green,  figured,  and  the 
stuff  a  Fi'ench  damask,  very  rich. 

This  gown  or  vest  put  the  girl's  tongue  a  run- 
ning again,  and  her  sister,  as  she  called  her, 
prompted  it ;  for  as  they  both  admired  my  vest, 
and  were  taken  up  much  about  the  beauty  of  the 
dress,  the  charming  damask,  the  noble  trimming, 
and  the  like,  my  g^tl  puts  in  a  word  to  the  sister 
(captain's  wife),  **  This  is  just  such  a  thing  as  I 
told  you,"  says  she,  *<the  lady  danced  in." — 
**  What,"  says  the  captahi's  wife,  **  the  Lady  Rox- 
ana  that  you  told  me  of?  O !  that's  a  charming 
story,"  says  she,  **  tell  it  my  lady."  I  could  not 
avoid  saying  so  too,  though  from  my  soul  1  wished 
her  in  heaven  for  but  naming  it,  nay,  I  wiO  not 
say  but  if  she  had  been  carried  the  other  way  it 
had  been  much  as  one  to  me,  if  I  could  but  have 
been  rid  of  her,  and  her  stoiy  too,  for  when  she 
came  to  describe  the  Turkish  dress,  it  was  im- 
possible but  the  Quaker,  who  was  a  sharp,  pene- 
trating creature,  should  receive  the  impression  in 
a  more  dangerous  manner  than  the  girl,  only  that 
indeed  she  was  not  so  dangerous  a  person ;  for  if 
she  had  known  it  all,  I  could  more  freely  have 
trusted  her  than  I  could  the  girl,  by  a  great  deal, 
nay,  I  should  have  been  perfectly  easy  in  her. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  her  talk  made  me 
dreadfully  uneasy,  and  the  more  when  the  cap- 
tain's wire  mentioned  but  the  name  of  Roxana. 
MThat  my  face  might  do  towards  betraying  me  I 
know  not,  because  I  could  not  see  myself,  but  my 
heart  beat  as  if  it  would  have  jumped  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  my  passion  was  so  great  that,  for 
want  oif  vent,  I  thought  I  should  have  burst.  In 
a  word  I  was  in  a  kind  of  silent  rage,  for  the  force 
I  was  under  of  restraining  my  pasrion  was  such 
as  I  never  felt  the  like  of.  I  had  no  vent,  no. 
body  to  onei^  myself  to,  or  to  make  41  compVment 
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to,  for  my  relief;  I  darst  not  leave  the  room  by 
any  mea&i^  then  she  would  have  told  all  the  itory 
in  my  absence,  and  I  should  have  been  perpe- 
tually uneasy  to  know  what  she  said ;  so  that,  in  a 
word,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  and  hear  her  tell  all  the 
story  of  Roxana,  that  is  to  say,  of  myself  and  not 
know  at  the  same  time  whether  she  was  in 
earnest  or  in  jest,  whether  she  knew  me  or  no ; 
or,  in  diort,  whether  I  was  to  be  exposed,  or  not 
exposed. 

She  began  only  in  general  with  telling  where 
she  lived,  what  a  place  she  had  of  it,  how  gallant 
a  company  her  lady  had  always  had  in  the  house ; 
how  they  used  used  to  sit  up  all  night  in  the 
house,  gamiog  and  dancing ;  what  a  fine  lady  her 
mistress  was,  and  what  a  vast  deal  of  money  the 
upper  servants  got ;  as  for  her,  she  said,  her  whole 
business  was  in  the  next  house,  so  that  she  got 
but  little,  except  one  night,  that  there  were 
twenty  guineas  given  to  be  divided  among  the 
servants,  when,  £e  said,  she  got  two  guineas  and 
a  half  for  her  share. 

She  went  on,  and  told  them  how  many  servants 
there  was,  and  how  they  were  ordered ;  but,  she 
said  there  was  one  Mrs  Amy,  who  was  over  them 
all ;  and  that  die  being  the  lady's  favourite,  got 
a  great  deal.  She  did  not  know,  she  said,  whe- 
ther Amy  was  her  christian  name  or  her  simame ; 
but  she  supposed  it  was  her  simame ;  that  they 
were  told  she  got  threescore  pieces  of  gold  at  one 
time,  being  the  same  night  that  the  rest  of  the 
servants  had  twenty  guineas  divided  among  them. 

I  put  in  at  that  word,  and  ^aid  it  Was  a  vast 
deal  to  give  away;  ''Why,**  says  I,  *'it  was  a 
portion  for  a  servant,  "-i-*'  O,  madam  t"  says  she, 
"  it  was  nothing  to  what  she  got  afterwards ;  we 
that  were  servants  hated  her  heartily  for  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  wished  it  bad  been  our  lot  in  her 
stead."  Then  I  said  again,  *•  Why.  it  was  eilough 
to  get  her  a  good  husband,  and  settle  her  in  the 
world,  if  she  had  sense  to  manage  it.** — **  So  it 
might^  to  be  sure,  madam,**  says  she ;  **  for  we 
were  told  she  laid  up  above  5001 ;  but,  I  suppose, 
Mrs  Amy  was  too  sensible  that  her  character 
would  require  a  good  portion  to  put  her  ofil" 

**  O,"  said  I,  ''if  that  was  the  case,  it  was  an- 
other thing.** 

''Nay,"  says  she,  "I  doot  know  but  they 
talked  very  much  of  a  young  lord  that  was  very 
great  with  her." 

"  And  pray  what  came  of  her  at  last?"  said  I ; 
for  I  was  wilUng  to  hear  a  little  (seeing  she  would 
talk  of  it)  what  she  had  to  say,  as  well  of  Amy  as 
of  myselL 

"  I  don't  know,  madam,"  said  she,  "  I  never 
heard  of  her  for  several  years,  till  the  other  day 
I  happened  to  see  her." 

"  Did  you  indeed?"  says  I,  (and  made  m^hty 
stranffe  of  it)i  "  what  1  and  in  rags,  it  may  be," 
said  U  "that*s  often  the  end  of  such  creatures." 

"  Just  the  contrary,  madam,"  says  she.  "  She 
came  to  visit  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  little 
thinking,  I  suppose,  to  see  me,  and,  I  assure  you, 
she  came  in  her  coach.*' 

"  In  her  ooach  1"  said  I,  "  upon  my  word  she 
had  made  her  market  then,  I  suppose ;  she  made 
hay  while  the  sun  shone ;  was  she  married,  pray?" 

"  I  believe  she  had  been  married,  madam,"  says 
she,  ''but  it  seems  she  had  been  at  the  East  In* 
dies ;  and  if  she  was  married,  it  was  there,  to  be 


sure     I  think  she  said  she  bad  good  ludi  in  the 
Indies." 

"  That  is,  I  suppose,**  said  I,  "  she  had  btuied 
her  husband  there." 

"  I  understand  it  so,  madam,**  ssys  she,  '*  and 
that  she  had  got  his  estate." 

"  Was  that  her  good  lock?"  said  I,  "  it  might 
be  good  to  her,  as  to  the  money  indeed,  but  it  was 
but  the  part  of  a  jade  to  call  it  good  ludi." 

Thus  fiu*  our  discourse  of  Mrs  Amy  went,  and 
no  £Buiher,  for  she  knew  no  more  of  her ;  but  then 
the  Quaker  unhappily,  though  undesignedly,  put 
in  a  question,  which  the  honest,  good-humoured 
creature  would  have  been  far  from  doing  if  she 
had  known  that  I  carried  on  the  discourse  of  Amy 
on  purpose  to  drop  Roxana  out  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

But  I  was  not  to  b^  made  easy  too  soon.  The 
Quaker  put  in,  *•  But  I  think  tbon  said'sC  some- 
thing was  behind  of  thy  mistress ;  what  didst 
thou  call  her,  Roxana,  was  it  not  ?  Pray,  what 
became  of  her  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,  Koxana,"  says  the  captain's  wife; 
"  pray,  sister,  let's  hear  the  story  of  Roxana ;  it 
will  mvert  my  lady,  I'm  sure." 

That's  a  damn'd  Ue,  said  I  to  myself ;  if  yon 
knew  how  little  twould  divert  me,  you  woold 
have  too  much  advantage  over  me ;  well,  I  saw 
no  remedy,  but  the  story  must  come  on,  so  I  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  worst  of  it 

"  Roxana  I"  says  she,  "  I  know  not  what  to 
think  at  her ;  she  was  so  much  above  us,  and  ao 
seldom  seen,  that  we  could  know  little  of  her 
but  by  report,  but  we  did  sometimes  see  her  too ; 
she  was  a  charming  woman  indeed,  and  the 
footmen  used  to  say  that  she  was  to  be  sent  fat  to 
court" 

"  To  court,"  said  I,  "  why  she  was  at  conrt* 
wa'n't  she  ?  the  Pall  Mall  is  not  far  from  White- 
hall" 

"  Yes,  madam,**  says  I,  "  but  I  m^n  another 
way." 

'*  I  understand  thee,"  says  the  Quaker ;  "  thoo 
meanest,  I  suppose,  to  be  mistress  to  the  king." — 
"  Yes,  madam,"  says  she. 

I  cannot  help  confessing  what  a  reserve  of 
pride  still  was  left  in  me ;  and  though  I  dreaded 
the  sequel  of  the  story,  yet  when  she  talked  how 
handsome  and  fine  A  lady  this  Roxana  was,  I 
could  not  help  being  pleased  and  tickled  with  it, 
and  put  in  questions  two  or  three  tiroes,  of  how 
han(&ome  she  was  ?  and  was  she  really  so  fine  a 
woman  as  they  talked  of,  and  the  like,  on  pur- 
pose to  hear  her  repeat  what  the  people's  opinion 
of  me  was,  and  how  I  had  behaved. 

"  Indeed,"  says  she  at  last,  "  she  was  a  most 
beautiful  creature  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.** — 
"  But  then,"  Said  I,  "  you  never  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  her  but  when  she  was  set  ont  to 
the  l)e8t  advantage." 

"  Yes,  yes,  madam,"  says  she,  "  I  have  seen 
her  several  times  in  her  dishaHntU,  And  I  can 
assure  you,  she  was  a  vtty  fine  woman ;  and  tluet 
whioh  was  more  still,  everybody  said  she  did  not 
paint* 

This  was  still  agreeable  to  me  one  way;  but 
tbei^  was  a  devilish  sting  in  the  tail  of  it  all,  and 
this  last  article  was  one;  wherehi  she  said  >h«* 
had  seen  me  several  times  in  my  dithabUU.  Tl.is 
put  me  in  mind  that  then  she  must  certainly 
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know  me,  and  it  would  come  out  at  last ;  ithidh 
was  death  to  me  but  to  think  o£ 

"Well,  but  sister,"  says  the  captain's  wife, 
"  tell  my  lady  about  ^e  ball,  that's  the  best  of 
all  the  storr,  and  of  Hoxana's  dancing  in  a  fine 
outlandish  dress.** 

**  That's  one  of  the  brightest  parts  of  her  story 
indeed,"  says  the  girl ;  "  the  case  was  this :  we 
had  balls  and  meetings  In  her  ladyship  s  apart- 
ments  every  week  almost ;  but  one  time  my  lady 
invited  all  the  nobles  to  come  such  a  time,  and 
she  would  give  them  a  ball ;  and  there  was  a  vast 
crowd  indeed,"  says  she. 

**  I  think  you  said  the  King  was  there,  sister, 
didnt  your 

*'  No,  madam,"  says  she,  **  that  was  the  second 
time,  when  they  said  the  king  bad  heard  how 
finely  the  Turkish  lady  danced,  and  that  he  was 
there  to  see  her ;  but  the  king,  if  his  nugesty 
was  there,  came  disguised." 

**  That  is  what  they  call  meog*,**  says  my  friend 
the  Quaker ;  **  thou  canst  not  think  the  king  would 
disguise  himself. — **  Yes,"  says  the  girl,**  it  was  so, 
he  did  not  come  in  public  with  his  guards,  but 
we  all  knew  which  was  the  king  well  enough, 
that  is  to  say,  which  they  said  was  the  king." 

^  Wefi,"  says  the  captain**  wife,  "  about  the 
Turkish  dress ;  pray  let  us  hear  that.**_**  Why,'* 
says  die,  **  my  lady  sat  in  a  fine  little  drawing- 
room,  which  opened  into  the  great  room,  and 
where  she  received  the  compliments  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  when  the  dancing  began,  a  great 
lord,"  says  she,  '*  I  forget  who  they  called  fatal, 
(but  he  was  a  very  great  lord  or  duke,  I  don't 
know  which),  took  her  out,  and  danced  with 
her ;  but  dier  a  while,  my  lady  on  a  sudden  shut 
the  drawing-room,  and  run  upstairs  with  her 
woman,  Mrs  Amy  i  and  though  she  did  not  stay 
long  (for  I  suppose  she  had  contrived  it  all  be- 
fore hand),  she  came  down  dressed  in  the 
strangest  figure  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life ;  bat 
it  was  exceeding  fine." 

Here  she  went  on  to  declare  the  dress,  as  I 
have  done  already ;  but  did  it  so  eiactly,  that  I 
was  surprised  at  the  manner  of  her  tdUng  it ; 
there  was  not  a  eircnmstaiios  of  It  left  oat 

I  was  now  under  a  new  perpleiity ;  for  this 
young  slut  gave  so  eotoiplete  an  account  of  every 
thing  in  the  dress,  that  my  Mend  the  Quaker 
coloured  at  it,  and  looked  two  or  three  times  at 
roe,  to  see  if  I  did  not  do  so  too  {  for  (as  she  told 
me  afterwords)  she  immediately  perceived  it  was 
the  same  drees  that  she  had  teen  me  have  on,  as 
I  have  seen  before.  However,  as  she  saw  1  took 
no  notice  of  it,  she  kept  her  thoogtits  private  to 
herself  3  and  I  did  so  too,  as  well  as  I  oould. 

I  put  fai  two  or  three  times  that  she  had  a 
good  memory,  that  could  be  so  particular  in 
every  part  of  such  a  thing. 

**  O  madam  I**  says  she,  *'we  that  were  ser- 
vants, stood  by  ourselves  in  a  corner,  but  so  as 
we  could  see  more  tban  some  strangers;  be- 
sides," said  she,  '*  it  was  all  our  conversation  ibr 
several  days  in  the  famUy,  and  what  one  did  not 
observe  another  dld."^-**  Why,"  says  I  to  her) 
"  this  was  no  Persian  dress;  only,  I  suppose, 
your  lady  was  some  French  comedian,  that  is  to 
say,  a  stage  Amazon,  that  put  on  a  counterieit 
dress  to  please  the  company,  such  as  they  used 


in  the  play  of  Tawurkme,  at  Paris,  or  some 
such.'* 

**  No,  indeed,  madam,"  says  she, "  I  assure  you, 
my  lady  was  no  actress ;  she  was  a  fine  modest 
lady,  fit  to  be  a  princess ;  everybody  said,  if  she 
was  a  mistress,  she  was  fit  to  be  a  mistress  to 
none  but  the  king ;  and  they  talked  her  up  for 
the  king,  as  if-  it  had  reallv  been  so.  Besides, 
madam,"  says  she,  "  my  lady  danced  a  Turkish 
dance ;  all  the  lords  and  gentry  said  it  was  so ; 
and  one  of  them  swore  he  had  seen  it  danced  in 
Turkey  himself,  so  that  it  could  not  come  from 
the  theatre  at  Paris ;  and  then  the  name  Rox- 
ana,"  says  she,  "  was  a  Turkish  name." 

<•  Well,"  said  I,  «•  hut  that  was  not  your  lady's 
name,  I  suppose.** 

'*  No,  no^  madam,"  said  she,  "  I  know  that ;  I 
know  my  lady's  name  and  famfly  very  well; 
Roxana  was  not  her  name,  that's  true  indeed." 

Here  she  run  me  aground  again,  for  I  durst 
not  ask  her  what  was  Roxana's  real  name,  lest 
she  bad  really  dealt  with  the  devil,  and  had  boldly 
given  my  own  name  in  for  answer :  so  that  I  was 
still  more  and  more  afraid  that  the  girl  had  reallv 
gotten  the  secret  somewhere  or  other ;  thougn 
1  oould  not  imagine  neither  how  that  could  be. 

In  a  word,  I  was  sick  of  the  discourse,  and  en<* 
deavouredmany  ways  to  put  an  end  to  it,  but  it  was 
impossible ;  for  the  captain's  wife,  who  oslled  her 
sister,  prompted  her,  and  pressed  her  to  tell  it, 
most  ignorantly  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  plea* 
sant  tide  to  all  of  us. 

Two  or  three  times  the  Quaker  put  in,  that 
this  Lady  Roxana  had  a  good  stock  of  assurance ; 
and  that  It  was  likely  if  she  had  been  in  Turkey, 
she  had  lived  with,  or  been  kept  by,  some  great 
Bashaw  there.  But  still  she  would  break  in  upon 
all  such  discourse,  and  fly  out  into  the  most  ex- 
travagant nraises  of  her  mistress,  the  fluned 
Roxana.  i  run  her  down  as  some  scandalous 
woman;  that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  otherwise ; 
but  she  would  not  hear  of  it ;  her  lady  was  a 
person  of  such  and  such  quidiflcation,  that 
nothing  but  an  angel  was  like  her,  to  be  sure ; 
and  yet,  after  all  she  could  say,  her  own  account 
broi4[ht  heir  down  to  this ;  that,  in  short,  her 
lady  kept  little  less  than  a  gaming  ordinary ;  or, 
as  it  would  be  called  in  the  times  since  tlmt,  an 
assembly  for  gallantry  and  play. 

All  this  whUe  I  was  very  uneasy,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, and  yet  the  old  story  went  off  again  without 
any  discovery,  only  that  I  seemed  a  littie  con- 
cerned that  she  should  liken  me  to  this  gay  lady, 
whose  character  I  pretended  to  run  down  very 
much,  even  upon  the  loot  of  her  own  relation. 

But  I  was  not  at  the  end  of  my  mortification 
yet,  neither;  for  now  my  innocent  Quaker  threw 
out  an  unhappy  expression,  which  put  me  upon 
the  tenters  again.  Says  she  to  me,  '*  This  lady's 
habit,  I  foaoy,  is  just  such  a  one  as  thine  by  the 
description  of  it ;"  and  then  turning  to  the  cap- 
tain's wiib,  says  she,  "liisncy  my  friend  has  a 
finer  Turkish  or  Persian  dress,  a  great  deal."*-' 
"  O I  says  the  girl,  **  tis  impossible  to  be  finer;  my 
lady's,"  says  she,  "was  all  covered  with  gold 
and  diamonds;  her  hair  and  head-dreds,  I  forgot 
the  name  they  gave  it,"  said  she,  «<  shone  ttk6 
stars,  there  was  so  many  jewels  in  it." 

I  never  wished  my  good  firlend  the  Quaker  out 
I  of  my  company  before  now ;  but,  indeed,  I  woukl 
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have  given  some  guineas  to  have  been  rid  of  her 
just  now  ;  for  beginning  to  be  curious  in  the  oom* 
paring  the  two  dresses,  she  innocently  began  a 
description  of  mine  ;  and  nothing  terrified  me  to 
much  as  the  apprehension  lest  she  should  impor« 
tune  me  to  show  it,  which  I  was  resolved  I  would 
never  ag^'ee  to.  But  before  it  came  to  this,  she 
pressed  my  girl  to  describe  the  tyhaia,  or  head- 
drpss ;  which  she  did  so  cleverly,  that  the  Quaker 
could  Dot  help  saying  mine  was  just  such  a  one ; 
and  alter  several  other  simOitudes,  all  very  vexa- 
tious to  me,  out  comes  the  kind  motion  to  me  to 
let  the  ladies  see  my  dress ;  and  they  joined  their 
eaga%desires  of  it  even  to  importunity. 

I  desired  to  be  excused,  though  I  had  little  to 
say  at  first  why  I  declined  it  -,  but  at  last  it  came 
into  my  head  to  say  it  was  packed  up  with  my 
other  clothes  that  I  had  least  occasion  for,  in 
order  to  be  sent  on  board  the  captain's  ship ;  but 
that  if  we  lived  to  come  to  Holland  together, 
(which*  by  the  way,  I  resolved  should  never 
happen  X  then,  I  told  them,  at  unpacking  my 
cmhes,  they  should  see  me  dressed  in  It ;  but 
they  must  not  expect  I  should  dance  in  it  like  the 
Lady  Roxana,  in  all  her  fine  things. 

This  carried  it  off  pretty  well ;  and  getting  over 
this,  got  over  most  of  the  rest,  and  I  began  to  be 
easy  again ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  I  may  dismiss 
the  story  too  as  soon  as  may  be,  I  got  rid  at  last 
of  my  visitors,  who  I  had  wished  gone  two  hours 
sooner  than  they  intended  it 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  1  run  up  to  Amy 
and  gave  vent  to  my  passions,  by  telling  her  the 
whole  story,  and  letting  her  sec  what  mischiefs 
one  folse  step  of  hers  had  like,  unluckfly,  to  have 
involved  us  all  in ;  more,  perhaps,  than  we  could 
ever  have  lived  to  get  through.  Amy  was  sen- 
sible of  it  enough,  and  was  just  giving  her  wrath 
a  vent  another  way,  viz.,  by  calling  the  poor 
g^rl  all  the  damned  jades  and  fools  (and  some- 
times worse  names)  that  she  could  think  of;  in 
the  middle  of  which  up  comes  my  honest  mod 
Quaker,  and  put  an  end  to  our  discourse.  0^ 
Quaker  came  in  smiling,  (for  she  was  always 
soberly  cheerftil),  "WeU,"  says  she,  *«thou  art 
delivered  at  last ;  I  come  to  joy  thee  of  It ;  I  per- 
ceived thou  wert  tired  grievously  of  thy  visitors." 

"Indeed,"  says  J,  "so  1  was;  that  foottsb 
young  girl  held  us  all  in  a  Canteri>ttry  story,  I 
thought  she  would  never  have  done  with  it. 
Why,  tnily,  I  thought  she  was  very  careftd  to  let 
thee  know  she  was  but  a  cook-maid.  Ay,"  says 
I,  '*  and  at  a  gaming-house,  or  gaming-ordinary, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  too ;  all  wMdi 
(by  the  way)  she  might  know,  would  add  very 
little  to  her  good  name  among  us  citizens.** 

''I can't  think,**  says  the  Quaker  "but  she 
had  some  other  drift  in  that  long  discourse; 
there*s  something  else  in  her  head,**  says  she, 
**  I  am  satisfied  of  that'*  Thought  I,  an  you  sa- 
tisfied  of  it  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  the  less  satisfied 
for  that ;  at  least  'tis  but  small  satisfaction  to  mo 
to  hear  you  say  so.  What  can  this  be  ?  says  I, 
and  when  will  my  uneasiness  have  an  end  ?  But 
this  was  silent  and  to  myself,  you  may  be  sore. 
But  hi  answer  to  my  friend,  the  Quaker,  I  re- 
turned, by  asking  her  a  question  or  two  about  it ; 
as  what  she  thought  was  in  it?  and  why  she 
thought  there  was  anything  in  it  ?  For,  says  I, 
she  cap  have  nothing  in  it  relating  to  me.    '        I' 


**  Nay/  says  the  kind  Quaker,  ••  if  she  bad  any 
view  towards  thee,  that  is  no  busineas  of  iniQa  ; 
and  I  should  be  for  firom  desiring  thee  to  inform 
me.** 

This  alarmed  me  agon ;  not  that  I  feared 
trusting  the  good-humoured  creature  with  it.  If 
there  had  been  anything  of  just  susptdon  in  her  ; 
but  this  aifoir  was  a  secret  f  eared  not  to  eom- 
municate  to  anybody.  However,  I  saj,  this 
alarmed  me  a  little ;  for  as  I  had  concealed 
everything  from  her,  I  was  willing  to  do  so  still ; 
but  as  she  could  not  but  gather  up  abundance  of 
things  fipom  the  girl's  discourse,  which  looked  to- 
wards me,  so  she  was  too  penetrating  to  be  put 
off  with  such  answers  as  might  stop  another's 
mouth.  Only  there  was  this  double  felicity  in  it 
first  that  she  was  not  inquisitive  to  know  or  find 
anything  out  and  not  dangerous  if  she  had  known 
the  whole  story.  But  as  I  say,  she  could  not 
but  gather  up  several  drcumstances  from  tlie 
girl*s  discourse,  as  particulariy  the  name  of  Amy, 
and  the  several  descriptions  of  the  Turkish  drees 
which  ray  friend  the  Quaker  had  seeo,>md  taken 
so  much  notice  of,  as  I  have  said  before. 

As  for  that,  I  might  have  turned  it  oflT  by  jest- 
ing with  Amy,  and  asking  her  who  she  lived  with 
before  she  came  to  live  with  me?  But  that 
would  not  do,  for  we  hod  unhappily  antirfaated 
that  way  of  talking,  by  having  often  talkaa  bow 
long  Amy  hod  lived  with  me ;  and  which  was  still 
worse,  by  having  owned  formerly  that  1  bad  had 
lodgings  in  the  PaU-mall ;  so  that  all  these  things 
cdllresponded  too  well  There  was  only  one  (biiig 
that  helped  me  out  with  the  Quaker,  and  tliat 
was  the  girrs  having  reported  how  rich  Mrs  Amy 
was  grown,  and  that  she  kept  her  eaach.  Now, 
as  there  might  be  many  more  Mrs  Amys  besides 
mfaie,  so  it  was  not  likdy  to  be  my  Amy,  beoaase 
she  was  for  from  such  a  figure  as  keeping  her 
coach ;  and  this  carried  itolT  from  the  suspicieiis 
trhich  the  good  ftteidly  Quaker  might  liave  in 
her  head. 

Butastowbatsheimaghied  the  girl  had  m 
her  head,  there  lay  more  dlfteuliy  in  that  part  a 
great  deal,  and  I  was  alarmed  at  it  very  niwh, 
for  my  firiend  the  Qaaker  toM  me  she  ohscfted 
that  the  giri  was  in  a  great  passion  wlien  die 
talked  of  the  habit  And  more  when  1  bad  been 
fanportuned  to  show  her  mine,  but  dadJned  it. 
Sh(B  said  she  several  times  perceived  her  to  be  hi 
disorder,  and  to  restrain  bersdf  with  great 
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culty ;  and  once  or  twice  she  mut 
that  ^e  had  found  it  out  or  tliat  she  would  find 
it  out  Bhe  could  not  tell  whether ;  and  ttiat  she 
often  saw  tears  In  her  eyes;  that  when  I  said  my 
suit  of  Turkish  clothes  was  put  up,  hot  that  sfaia 
should  see  it  when  we  arrived  in  Holland,  slie 
heard  her  say  softly,  she  would  go  over  on  pur- 
pose then. 

After  she  had  ended  her  observatioas,  I  added, 
•*  I  observed,  too,  that  the  giri  looked  and  talked 
oddly,  and  that  she  was  very  inoulsitive ;  hot  I 
could  not  imagine  what  she  aimea  at** — **  Aimed 
at**  says  the  Quaker,  *'  tis  plsln  to  me  what  she 
aims  at.  She  believes  that  thou  art  the  same 
Roxana  that  danced  In  the  Turkish  vest  but  slie 
Is  not  certain.'' — **  Does  she  believe  so  ?  "*  says  I, 
**  If  I  had  thought  that  I  would  have  put  her 
out  of  her  pahi."— "Believe  so!"  says  the 
Quaker,  **  Yes;  and  I  began  to  believe  so  too^ 
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and  should  have  believed  so  stOI,  if  tbou  had'st 
not  satisfied  me  to  the  ooDtrary  by  thy  taking  no 
notice  of  it,  and  by  what  thou  hast  said  since." — 
**  Should  you  have  believed  so/*  said  I,  warmly, 
*•  I  am  very  sony  for  that.     Why,  would  you 
have  taken  me  for  an  actress,  or  a  French  stage 
player?*' — *'  No,**  says  the  good,  kind  creature, 
"  thou  carrlest  it  too  far ;  as  soon  as  thou  mad*st 
thy  reflections  upon  her,  I  knew  it  could  not  be ; 
but  who  could  think  any  other  when  she  described 
the  Turkish  dress  which  thou  hast  here,  with  the 
head  tire  and  jewels,  and  when  she  named  thy 
maid  Amy  too,  and  several  other  circumstances 
oonenrring?    I  should  certainly  have  believed 
I  it,**  said  she,  *<if  thou  hadst  not  contradicted  it ; 
bttt  as  soon  as  I  heard  thee  speak,  I  concluded  it 
was  otherwise.**    **  That  was  very  kind,**  said  I, 
"  and  I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  doing  me  so  much 
justice ;   it  is  more,  it  seems,  than  that  young 
talking  creature  does."—**  Nay,*'  says  the  Quaker, 
**  indeed  she  does  not  do  thee  justice ;  for  she 
OS  certainly  believes  it  still,  as  ever  she  did.'*— 
"  Does  she?"*  said  I ;— "  Aye,"  saystfae  Quaker ; 
'*  and  I  warrant  thee  she  will  make  thee  another 
visit  about  it.**— "^^1  she?**  says  I;  "then  I 
believe  I  shidl  downright  affront  her.**—**  No^  thou 
sbalt  not  affront  her,**  says  she,  (AUl  of  her  good 
bomonr  and  temper,)  **  I  will  take  that  part  on 
my  hands,  for  I  will  affront  her  for  thee,  and  not 
let  her  see  thee.**    I  thought  that  was  a  very 
kind  offer,  but  was  at  a  loss  how  she  would  be 
able  to  do  it ;   and  the  thought  of  seeing  her 
agahi  half  distracted  me,  not    knowing   that 
temper  she  would  come  in,  much  less  what  man- 
ner to  receive  her  in ;  but  my  fast  friend  and 
eoDstant  comforter  the  Quaker  said  she  perceived 
the  gu-1  was  impertinent,  and  that  1  had  no  inoU- 
nation  to  converse  with  her,  and  she  was  resolved 
I  should  not  be  troubled  with  her.     But  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  more  of  this  present!  v ;  for 
this  girl  went  further  yet  than  I  thought  she 
had. 

It  was  now  time,  as  I  said  before,  to  take 
meaaures  with  my  husband,  in  order  to  put  off 
my  voyage;  so  I  fell  into  talk  with  him  one 
morning,  as  he  was  dressing,  and  while  I  was  in 
bed ;  I  pretended  I  was  very  iQ ;  and  as  I  had 
but  too  easy  a  way  to  impose  upon  him,  because 
he  so  absolutely  believed  every  thing  I  said,  so  I 
managed  my  diicourse  so  as  that  he  should  un- 
derstand by  it  I  was  a  breeding,  though  I  did  not 
tell  him  so. 

However,  I  brought  it  about  so  handsomely, 
that  before  he  went  out  of  the  room  he  came  and 
sat  down  by  the  bed-side,  and  began  to  talk  very 
seriously  to  me  upon  the  subject,  about  my  being 
so  every  day  HI,  and  that,  as  he  hoped  I  was  with 
child»he  wouldhave  me  consider  well  of  it,  whether 
I  bad  not  best  alter  my  thoughts  of  the  voyage  to 
Holland ;  for  that  being  sea^sick,  and  which  was 
worse,  if  a  storm  should  happen,  might  be  very 
dangerously  in  me.  And  after  saying  abundance 
of  the  iundest  things  that  the  kindest  of  husbands 
in  the  world  could  say,  he  concluded,  that  it  was 
his  request  to  me,  that  I  would  not  think  any 
more  of  going  till  after  all  should  be  over;  but 
that  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  prepare  to  lie-in 
where  I  was,  and  where  I  knew  as  well  as  he,  J 
could  be  very  well  provided,  and  very  well  as- 
sisted. 


This  was  just  what  I  wantea ;  for  I  had,  as 
you  have  heard,  a  thousand  good  reasons  why  I 
should  put  off  the  voyage,  especially  with  that 
creature  in  company ;  but  I  had  a  mind  the  put- 
ting it  off  should  be  at  his  motion,  not  my  own ; 
and  he  came  into  it  of  himself  just  as  I  would 
have  had  it.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
hang  back  a  little,  and  to  seem  as  if  I  was  nn- 
willing :  I  told  him,  I  could  not  abide  to  put  him 
to  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  bis  business; 
that  now  he  had  hired  the  great  cabin  in  the  ddp, 
and,  perhaps,  paid  some  of  the  monev,  and,  it 
may  be,  taken  freight  for  goods;  and  to  make 
him  break  it  all  off  again  would  be  a  qpedloss 
charge  to  him,  or,  perliaps,  a  damage  to  the 
captain. 

As  to  that,  be  said,  it  was  not  to  be  named, 
and  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  any  consideration 
at  all ;  that  he  could  easily  pacify  the  captain  of 
the  ship  by  telling  him  the  reason  of  it,  and  that 
if  he  did  make  him  some  satis&ction  for  the  dis- 
appointment, it  should  not  be  much. 

**  But,  my  dear,'*  says  I,  **  you  have  not  heard 
me  say  I  am  with  child,  neither  can  I  say  so ; 
and  if  it  should  not  be  so  at  last,  then  I  shall 
have  made  a  fine  piece  of  work  of  it  indeed ; 
besides,**  says  I,  **  the  two  ladies,  the  captain's 
wife  and  her  sister,  they  depend  upon  our  goinr 
over,  and  have  made  great  preparations,  and  afi 
in  compliment  to  me;  what  must  I  say  to 
them?** 

**  WeD,  mv  dear,"  s^s  he,  **  if  you  should  not 
be  with  child,  though  I  hope  you  are,  yet  there  is 
no  hftnn  done ;  the  staying  three  or  four  months 
longer  in  England  will  be  no  damage  to  me,  and 
we  can  go  when  we  please,  when  we  are  sure  you 
are  not  with  child,  or  when  it  appearing  that  you 
are  with  child,  you  shall  be  down  and  up  again ; 
and  as  for  the  captain*s  wife  and  sister,  leave  that 
part  to  me ;  Vl\  answer  for  it  there  shall  be  no 
quarrel  raised  upon  the  subject ;  1*11  make  your 
excuse  to  them  by  the  captain  himself  so  all  will 
be  well  enough  there,  I  warrant  you." 

This  was  as  much  as  I  could  desire ;  and  thus 
it  rested  for  a  while.  I  had  indeed  some  anxious 
thoughts  about  this  impatient  girl,  but  believed 
that  putting  off  the  voyage  would  have  put  an 
end  to  it  al^  so  I  began  to  be  pretty  easy ;  but  I 
found  myself  mistaken,  for  I  was  brouaht  to  the 
point  of  destruction  by  her  a^n,  and  that  in  the 
most  unaccountable  manner  imaginable. 

My  husband,  as  he  and  I  had  agreed,  meeting 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  took  the  freedom  to  tell 
him,  that  he  was  afraid  he  must  disappoint  him, 
for  that  something  had  fallen  out  which  had 
obliged  him  to  alter  his  measures,  and  that  his 
family  could  not  be  ready  to  go  time  enough  for 
him. 

**  I  know  the  occasion,  sir,**  says  the  captain ; 
**  I  hear  your  lady  has  got  a  dau^ter  more  than 
she  expected ;  I  give  you  joy  of  it." — **  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  ?"  says  my  spouse. — "  Nay, 
nothing,"  says  the  captain,  **  but  what  I  hear  th^  ^ 
women  tattle  over  tbe  tea-table.  I  know  no> 
thing,  but  that  you  do  not  go  the  voyage  upon 
it,  v^ich  I  am  sorry  for ;  but  you  know  your 
own  affairs,"  added  the  captain,"  **  that  is  no  bu- 
siness of  mine." 

**  Well  but,"  says  my  husband,  **  I  must  make 
you  some  satiBfactiou  for  the  disappointment,** 
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and  to  he  puUa  out  his  money.  **  No,  no,"  says 
the  captain ;  and  so  they  feU  to  straining  their 
compliments  one  upon  another;  but,  in  short, 
my  spouse  gave  him  three  or  four  guineas,  and 
made  him  take  it;  and  so  the  first  discourse 
went  off  again,  and  they  had  no  more  of  it. 

But  It  did  not  eo  off  so  easily  with  me ;  for 
now,  in  a  word,  the  douds  began  to  thicken  i^ut 
me,  and  I  had  alarms  on  every  side.  My  husband 
told  me  what  the  captain  had  said;  but  very 
happily  took  it,  that  the  captain  had  brought  a 
taie  by  halves,  and  having  heard  it  one  way,  had 
told  it  another ;  and  that  neither  could  he  under- 
stand the  captain,  neither  did  the  captain  under- 
stand himself,  so  he  contented  himself  to  tell  me, 
he  said,  word  for  word,  as  the  captain  delivered 
it. 

How  I  kept  mv  husband  from  discovering  mv 
disorder  you  shall  hear  presently ;  but  let  it  suf- 
ffce  to  say  just  noit,  that  if  my  husband  did  not 
understand  the  captain,  nor  the  captain  under- 
stand himself,  yet  I  understood  them  both  very 
well ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  a  worse  shock 
than  ever  I  had  had  yet  Invention  supplied  me, 
indeed,  with  a  sudden  motion  to  avoid  shewing 
my  surprize ;  for  as  my  spouse  and  I  were  sitting 
by  a  little  table  near  the  fire,  I  reached  out  my 
hand,  as  if  I  had  intended  to  take  a  spoon  which 
lay  on  the  other  side,  and  threw  one  of  the 
candles  off  the  table ;  and  then  snatching  it  up, 
started  up  upon  my  feet,  and  stooped  to  the  lap 
of  my  gown,  and  took  it  in  my  hand ;  *'  O  T  says 
I,  **  my  gown  is  spoiled ;  the  candle  has  greased 
it  pro<^iously.**  This  furnished  me  with  an  ex- 
cuse  to  my  spouse  to  break  off  the  discourse  for 
the  present,  and  call  Amy  down ;  and  Amy  not 
commg  presently,  I  said  to  him,  **  My  dear,  I 
must  run  up,  stBdrs  and  put  it  off,  and  let  Amy 
clean  it  a  little."  So  my  husband  rose  up  too, 
and  went  into  a  closet  where  he  kept  his  papers 
and  books,  and  fetched  out  a  book,  and  sat  down 
by  himself  to  read. 

Glad  I  was  that  I  had  got  away,  and  up  I  ran 
to  Amy,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  alone.  **  O, 
Amy  !**  says  I,  "  we  are  all  utterly  undone."  And 
with  that,  I  burst  out  a  cnring,  and  could  not 
speak  a  word  for  a  great  while. 

I  cannot  help  saying,  that  some  very  good  re* 
flections  offered  themselves  upon  this  head ;  it 

J>re8ent1y  occurred— What  a  glorious  testimony 
t  is  to  the  lustice  of  Providence,  and  to  the  con- 
cem  Providence  has  in  guiding  all  the  affairs  of 
men,  (even  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,) 
that  the  most  secret  crimes  are,  by  the  most 
unforeseen  accidents,  brought  to  light  and  dis- 
covered 

Another  reflection  was^How  Just  it  Is  that 
sin  and  shame  follow  one  another  so  constantly 
at  the  heels ;  that  they  are  not  like  attendants 
only,  but  like  cause  and  eonsequence,  necessarily 
connected  one  with  another;  that  the  crime 
going  before,  the  scandal  is  certain  to  follow ; 
and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  nature 
to  conceal  the  first  or  avoid  the  last  \ 

•*  What  shall  I  do,  Amy?**  said  I,  as  soon  as  I 
could  speak,  "and  what  wlD  become  of  me?" 
And  then  I  cried  again  so  vehemently  that  I 
could  say  no  more  a  great  whUe.  Amy  was 
frightened  almost  out  of  her  wits,  but  knew  no- 
thing what  the  matter  was;  but  she  begged  to 


know,  and  persuaded  me  to  compose  iqyaelf,  and 
not  to  cry  so.  "  Why  madam,  if  my  master 
should  come  up  now,"  says  she,  "he  ?dn  see 
what  a  disorder  you  are  in ;  he  will  know  yon 
have  been  crying,  and  then  he  will  want  to  know 
the  cause  of  it"  With  that  I  broke  out  again. 
*<  O,  he  knows  It  already,  Amy,**  says  I,  "  he 
knows  all !  It  is  all  discovered,  and  we  are  un- 
done!"  Amy  was  thunderstruck  now  Indeed. 
**  Nay,"  says  Amy,  "if  that  be  true,  we  are  un- 
done indeed;  but  that  can  never  be;  that  is 
impossible,  I  am  sore." 

**  No,  no,"  savs  I,  "H  Is  Ikr  from  Impooslble, 
for  I  tell  you  It  is  so ;"  and  by  this  time,  being  a 
little  recovered,  I  told  her  what  discourse  mj 
husband  and  the  captain  had  had  tc^gether,  and 
what  the  captain  had  said.  This  put  Amy  Into 
such  a  hurry,  that  she  cried,  she  raved,  she 
swore  and  cursed  like  a  mad  thing ;  then  she  up. 
braided  me,  that  I  would  not  let  her  kQl  the  girl 
when  she  would  have  done  it,  and  that  it  wasaJl 
my  own  doing,  and  the  like.  Well,  however.  I 
was  not  for  killing  the  girl  yet ;  I  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  that  ndther. 

We  spent  half  an  hour  in  these  eztravaganelea, 
and  brought  nothing  out  of  them  neither ;  flnr 
indeed  we  could  do  nothing  or  say  nothing  thai 
was  to  the  purpose ;  for  If  anything  was  to  oome 
out-of-the-way,  there  was  no  hindering  It,  nor 
help  for ;  so  after  thus  giving  vent  to  myself  by 
erying,  I  began  to  reflect  how  I  had  leA  my 
spouse  below,  and  what  I  had  pretended  to  cone 
up  for ;  so  I  changed  ray  gown  that  I  pretended 
the  candle  fell  upon,  and  put  on  another,  and 
went  down. 

When  I  had  been  down  a  good  wfaQe,  and 
found  my  spouse  did  not  fall  into  the  story  again, 
as  I  expected,  I  took  heart  and  called  for  it 
"  My  dear,"  said  I,  <*  the  fall  of  the  candle  put 
you  out  of  your  history ;  won't  you  go  on  with 
it ?•*—«•  What  history?"  says  he.—"  Why,"  says 
I,  "about the  captain.*'—"  Oh,"  says  he,  "  I  bad 
done  with  it ;  I  know  no  more  than  the  captain 
told  a  broken  piece  of  news  that  he  had  heard  by 
halves,  and  told  more  by  halves  than  he  heard ; 
namely,  of  your  being  with  child,  and  tliat  you 
could  not  go  the  voyage." 

I  percebed  my  husband  entered  not  into  the 
thing  at  an,  but  took  it  for  a  story,  which  being 
told  two  or  three  times  over,  was  puzzled,  and 
eoma  to  nothing;  and  thai  aD  that  was  meant  by 
it  was,  what  he  knew,  or  thouffbt  be  knew 
ahieady,  vis.,  thai  I  was  with  6tm,  wtileh  he 
wished  might  be  true. 

His  ignorance  was  a  oordial  to  my  soul,  and  I 
cursed  them  hi  my  thoughts  that  should  ever 
undeceive  him ;  and  as  I  saw  him  wilKng  to  have 
the  story  end  there,  as  not  worth  being  further 
mentioned,  I  closed  It  too ;  and  said,  I  suj^wsed 
the  captain  liad  it  from  his  wife ;  she  might  have 
found  somebody  else  to  make  her  remarks  upon, 
and  so  It  passed  off  with  iny  husband  well 
enough,  and  I  was  still  safe  there,  where  I  thought 
myself  in  most  danger.  But  I  had  two  unead^ 
nesses  still ;  the  first  was,  lest  the  captain  and 
my  spouse  should  meet  again,  and  enter  into  fer- 
ther  discourse  about  it ;  3ie  second  was,  lest  the 
busy  impertinent  girl  should  come  anin,  and 
when  she  came,  how  to  prevent  her  seeing  Amy, 
which  was  an  article  as  material  as  any  of  the 
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fMt ;  for  teelDg  Amy  would  hatre  been  as  ftitalto 
me  at  her  knovrinf^  all  the  rest 

As  to  the  iirst  of  these,  I  knew  the  eaptain 
could  not  stay  in  town  above  a  week ;  but  that 
his  ship  being  already  fall  of  goods,  and'  Alien 
down  the  river,  he  must  soon  follow  r  so  I  con- 
trived to  carry  my  husband  somewhere  out  of 
town  for  a  few  days,  that  they  might  be  sure  not 
to  meet. 

My  greatest  concern  was  where  we  should  go. 
At  last  I  fixed  upon  North- Hall  i  not,  I  said,  that 
I  would  drink  the  waters,  but  that  I  thought  the 
air  was  good,  and  might  be  for  my  advantage. 
He^  who  did  everything  upon  the  foundation  of 
obliging  me,  readily  came  into  it,  and  the  coach 
was  appointed  to  be  ready  the  next  morning  i 
but  as  we  were  u^tling  matters,  he  put  in  an 
ugly  word  that  thWvted  all  my  designs ;  and  that 
was,  that  he  had  rather  I  would  stay  till 
afternoon,  for  that  he  should  speak  to  the  cap- 
tain next  morning,  if  he  could,  to  give  him  some 
letters,  which  he  could  do,  and  be  back  again 
about  twelve  o'clock. 

1  said-^"  Ay,  by  all  means."  But  it  was  a 
cheat  on  him ;  and  my  voice  and  my  heart  dif' 
fered ;  for  I  resolved,  if  possible,  he  should  not 
come  near  the  captain,  nor  see  him,  whatever 
came  of  it. 

In  the  evening  therefore,  a  little  before  we  went 
to  bed,  I  pretended  to  have  altered  my  mind,  and 
that  I  would  not  go  to  North  Hall,  but  I  had  a 
mind  to  go  another  way ;  but  I  told  him  I  was 
afraid  his  business  would  not  permit  him;  he 
wanted  to  know  where  it  was.  I  told  him, 
smiling,  I  would  not  tell  him,  lest  it  should  oblige 
him  to  hinder  his  business.  He  answered  with 
the  same  temper,  but  with  infinitely  more  sin- 
cerity, that  he  had  no  business  of  such  conse- 
fuence  as  to  hinder  him  going  with  me  anywhere 
had  a  mind  to  go.  "  i  es,**  says  I,  "  you  want 
to  speak  with  the  captain  before  he  goes  away." 
•*  Why,  that's  true,"  says  he,  « sp  I  do,"  and 
paused  a  while;  and  then  addeid — "But  1*11 
write  a  note  to  a  man  that  does  business  for  me, 
to  go  to  him ;  it  is  only  to  get  some  bills  of  lad- 
hig  signed,  and  he  can  do  it."  When  I  saw  I  had 
gahied  my  point*  I  seemed  to  hang  back  a  little. 
**  My  dear/*  says  I,  '*  don't  hinder  an  hour'sbusf- 
nets  for  me ;  i  can  put  it  off  for  a  week  or  two, 
rather  than  you  shall  do  yourself  any  prejudice.** 
**  No,  no,**  says  he,  **  you  shall  not  put  off  an 
hour  for  me ;  for  I  can  do  my  business  br  proxv 
with  anybody  but  my  wife.**  And  then  he  took 
me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me.  How  did  my 
blood  fiush  up  into  my  face,  when  T  reflected  how 
sincerely,  how  affectionately  this  good-humoured 

Sentleman  embraced  this  most  cursed  piece  of 
ypoerisj  that  ever  came  into  the  arms  of  an 
honest  man  1  His  was  all  tenderness,  and  the 
utmost  shtcorfty ;  mine  all  grimace  and  deceit— 
a  piece  of  mere  menage,  and  framed  conduct  to 
conceal  a  passed  life  of  wickedness,  and  prevent 
Ms  discovering  that  he  had  in  his  arms  a  she. 
devil,  whose  whole  conversation  for  twenty-five 
yean  had  been  blaek  as  hell,  a  oomplioation  of 
crimes ;  and  for  which,  had  he  been  let  taito  it, 
he  must  have  abhorred  me,  and  the  very  men- 
tion of  my  name.  But  there  was  no  help  for  me 
in  It ;  all  I  had  to  satisfy  myself  was,  that  it  was 
my  bttsitiess  to  be  what  I  was,  and  coneaal  what 


I  had  been ;  that  all  the  satisfoctbn  I  oould  make 
him  was  to  live  vfartuoudy  for  the  time  to  come, 
not  being  able  to  retrieve  what  had  been  in  time 
past ;  and  this  1  resolved  upon,  though  had  the, 
great  temptation  offered,  as  it  did  afterwards,  I 
had  reason  to  question  my  stability.  But  of  that 
hereafter. 

After  my  husband  had  thus  kindly  given  up 
his  measures  to  mine,  we  resolved  to  set  out  in 
the  morning  early.  I  told  him  that  my  project, 
it  he  liked  ft,  was  to  go  to  Tunbrfdgc,  and  he, 
l)eing  entirely  passive  in  the  thing,  agreed  to  it 
with  the  greatest  willingness ;  but  said,  if  I  had 
not  named  Tunbridge,  he  would  have  named 
Newmarket,  there  being  a  great  court  there,  and 
abundance  of  fine  things  to  be  seen.  I  offered 
him  another  piece  of  hypocrisy  here,  for  I  pre- 
tended to  be  wilHng  to  go  thither,  as  the  place 
of  his  choice,  but  indeed  I  would  not  have  gone 
for  a  thousand  pounds ;  for  the  court  befaig  there 
at  that  time,  I  durst  not  run  the  hazard  of  being 
known  at  a  place  where  there  were  so  many  eyes 
that  had  seen  me  before.  So  that,  after  some 
time,  I  told  my  husband  that  I  thought  New- 
mariiet  was  so  fml  of  people  at  that  tune,  thai 
we  should  get  no  accommodation;  that  seeing 
the  court  and  the  crowd  was  no  entertainment  to 
me',  unless  as  it  might  be  so  to  him,  that  if  he 
thought  fit,  we  woukl  rather  put  it  off  for  another 
time ;  and  that  11^  when  we  went  to  Holland,  we 
should  go  by  Harwich,  we  might  take  round  by 
Newmarket  and  Bury,  and  so  come  to  foswich, 
and  go  from  thence  to  the  sea^side.  He  was 
easOy  put  off  from  this,  as  he  was  from  anything 
else  that  I  did  not  approve ;  and  so  with  all  ima- 
ginable fikdlity  he  appointed  to  be  ready  eariy 
Si  the  morning  to  go  with  me  for  Tunbridge. 

I  had  a  double  design  in  this,  viz ^first,  to  get 

away  my  spouse  from  seeing  the  captain  any 
more ;  and  secondly,  to  be  out  of  the  way  my* 
self,  in  case  this  imperthient  giri,  who  was  now 
my  plague,  should  offer  to  come  again,  as  my 
friend  the  Quaker  believed  she  would,  and  as 
indeed  happened  within  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards. 

Having  thus  secured  my  going  awav  the  next 
day,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  famish  my  fiiith* 
ftd  agent  the  Quaker  with  some  instruction  what 
to  say  to  this  tormentor,  (for  such  she  proved 
afterwards,)  and  how  to  manage  her,  if  she  made 
any  more  visits  than  ordinary. 

I  had  a  great  mind  to  leave  Amy  behind  too, 
u  an  assistant,  beeause  she  underwood  so  per- 
fectly well  what  to  advise  upon  any  ememncy ; 
and  Amy  importuned  me  to  do  so  i  but  l  know 
not  what  secret  impulse  prevailed  over  my 
thoughts  against  it ;  I  could  not  do  it,  for  fear 
the  wicked  jade  should  make  her  away,  which 
my  very  som  abhorred  the  thoughts  of ;  which, 
however,  Amy  found  means  to  bring  to  pass 
afterward$,  as  I  may  !a  time  relate  more  particn- 
larly. 

It  Is  true  I  wanted  as  much  to  be-  delivered 
from  her  as  ever  a  sick  man  did  fnm  a  third-day 
ague ;  and  had  she  dropped  into  the  grave  by 
any  foir  way,  as  I  may  call  it,-*-!  mean,  had  she 
died  of  any  ordinary  distemper,  I  should  have 
shed  but  very  few  tears  for  her.  But  I  was  not 
arrived  to  such  a  pitch  of  obstinate  wickedness 
as  to  commit  murder,  espeddly  such  as  to  muN 


der  my  own  child,  or  so  much  as  to  harbour  a 
thought  80  barbarous  in  my  mind.  But,  as  I 
said,  Amy  efTected  aQ  afterwards,  without  my 
knowledge,  for  which  I  gave  her  my  hearty 
curse,  though  I  could  do  little  more ;  for  to  have 
fallen  upon  Amy  had  been  to  have  murdered 
myself.  But  this  tragedy  requires  a  longer  story 
than  I  have  room  for  here.  1  return  to  my 
journey. 

My  dear  friend  the  Quaker  was  kind,  and  yet 
honest,  and  would  do  anything  that  was  just  and 
upright  to  serve  me,  but  nothing  wicked  or  dis- 
honourable. That  she  might  be  able  to  say 
boldly  to  the  creature,  if  she  came,  she  did  not 
know  where  1  was  gone,  she  desired  I  would  not 
let  her  know  i  and  to  make  her  ignorance  the 
more  absolutely  safe  to  herself^  and  likewise  to 
me,  I  allowed  her  to  say  that  she  heard  us  talk  of 
goinff  to  NewmariLCt,  fto.  She  liked  that  part, 
and  I  left  all  the  rest  to  her,  to  act  as  she  thought 
fit,  only  charged  her,  that  if  the  giri  entered  into 
the  story  of  the  Pallmall,  she  should  aot  enter- 
tahi  much  talk  about  it,  but  let  her  understand, 
that  we  all  thought  she  spoke  of  it  a  little  too 
particularly :  and  that  the  lady  (meaning  me) 
took  it  a  little  ill,  to  be  so  likened  to  a  public 
mistress,  or  a  stage-player,  and  the  like ;  and  so 
to  bring  her,  if  possible,  to  sav  no  more  o^it. 
However,  though  I  did  not  tell  my  friend  the 
Quaker  how  to  write  to  me,  or  where  I  was,  yet 
I  left  a  sealed  paper  with  her  maid  to  give  her, 
in  which  I  gave  her  a  direction  how  to  write  to 
Amy,  and  so  in  effect  to  myself. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  I  was  gone,  but  the 
impatient  girl  came  to  my  lodgings  on  pretence 
to  see  how  I  did,  and  to  hear  if  I  intended  to  go 
the  voyage,  and  the  like.  My  trusty  agent  was 
at  home,  and  received  her  coldly  at  the  door ; 
but  told  her  that  the  lady,  which  she  supposed 
she  meant,  was  gone  from  her  house. 

This  was  a  full  stop  to  all  she  could  say  for  a 
good  while ;  but  as  she  stood  musing  some  time 
at  the  door,  oonsiderinff  what  to  begin  a  talk 
upon,  she  perceived  my  friend  the  Quaker  looked 
a  littie  uneasy,  as  if  she  wanted  to  go  in  and 
shut  the  door,  which  stung  her  to  the  quick  ; 
and  the  wary  Quaker  had  not  so  much  as  asked 
her  to  come  in ;  for  seeingr  her  alone,  she  expected 
she  would  be  very  impertinent,  and  concluded 
that  I  did  not  care  how  coldly  she  received  her. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  put  off  so.     She  said  if 

the  Lady was  not  to  be  spoken  with,  she 

desired  to  speak  two  or  three  words  with  her, 
meaning  my  friend  the  Quaker.  Upon  that  the 
Quaker  dvuly,  but  coldly,  asked  her  to  walk  in, 
which  was  what  she  wanted.  Note.— She  did 
not  carry  her  into  her  best  pariour,  as  formerly, 
but  into  a  little  outer  room,  where  the  servants 
usually  waited. 

By  the  first  of  her  discourse  she  did  not  stick 
to  iosboate  as  if  she  believed  I  was  in  the  house, 
but  was  unwillfaig  to  be  seen;  and  pressed 
earnestly  that  she  might  speak  but  two  words 
with  me ;  to  which  she  added  earnest  entreaties, 
and  at  last  tears. 

'*  I  am  sorry,"  says  my  good  old  creature,  tiie 
Quaker,  '*thou  hast  so  ifl  an  opinion  of  me  as 
to  think  I  would  tell  thee  an  untruth,  and  say 

that  the  Lady was  gone  from  my  house,  ff 

•be  was  not  i    I  aifure  th«e  I  did  not  use  any 


such  method ;  nor  does  the  Lady dedre  any 

such  kind  of  service  from  me,  as  I  know  ot  If 
she  had  been  in  the  house  I  should  ha^-e  told 
thee  so." 

She  said  littie  to  that;  but  said,  It  was 
business  of  the  utmost  importance  that  she 
desired  to  speak  with  me  about ;  and  tben  cried 
again  very  much. 

**  Thou  seemest  to  be  sorely  alfflctcd,"  says  the 
Quaker ;  **  I  wish  I  could  give  thee  any  relief;    | 
but  if  nothing  will  comfort  thee  bat  seeing  the 
Lady ,  it  is  not  in  my  power.** 

"  I  hope  it  is,**  says  she  again ;  **to  be  snre,  it 
is  of  great  consequence  to  me ;  so  much,  that  I 
am  undone  without  it.*' 

**  Thou  troublest  me  very  much  to  hear  thee 
say  so,"  says  the  Quaker^*' but  why,  then, 
did'st  thou  not  speak  to  Ikt  apart  when  tbon 
wast  here  before  ?** 

**  I  had  no  opportunity,*  says  she,  "to  speak 
to  her  alone,  and  I  could  not  do  it  in  company ; 
if  I  could  have  snoken  but  two  words  to  her  alone 
I  would  have  thrown  myself  at  her  feet,  and 
asked  her  blessing.** 

<*  I  am  surprised  at  thee ;  I  do  not  understand 
thee,"  says  the  Quaker. 

**  O  r  says  she,  ''stand  my  friend,  if  you  have 
any  charity,  or  if  you  have  any  compassioQ  for 
the  miseri^le ;  for  I  am  utterly  undone  r* 

<*  Thou  terrifiest  me,**  says  the  Quaker,  «*wHh 
such  passionate  expressions !  for  verily  I  cannot 
comprehend  thee  !** 

"  O  !**  says  she,  ''she  is  my  mother !  she  is  my 
mother  1  and  she  does  not  own  me ! " 

"Thy  motherl"  says  the  Quaker;  and  began 
to  be  greatly  moved  indeed ;  "  I  am  astonished  aft 
thee ;  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  nothing  but  what  I  say,**  says  die ; 
"  I  say  again,  she  is  my  mother !  and  wfll  noi 
own  me;"  and  with  that  sha  tlopptd  with  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  Not  own  thee  1**  says  the  Quaker;  and  the 
tender  creature  wept  too ;  "  why,  die  says  she 
does  not  know  thee,  and  never  saw  thee  befoi«." 

"  No,**  says  the  girl,  "  I  believe  she  does  not 
know  me,  but  I  know  her;  and  1  know  that  die 
is  mv  mother.** 

"  It*s  impossible !  thou  talkest  mystery  !*  aays 
the  Quaker ;  "  wilt  thou  explain  thyself  a  little  to 
me?" 

"  Yes,  yes,'*  says  she,  "  I  can  explain  it  well 
enough ;  I  am  sure  she  is  my  mother,  and  I  keve 
broke  mv  heart  to  search  for  her ;  and  to  lose  her 
again,  when  I  was  so  sure  I  had  found  her»  wfil 
break  my  heart  more  effectually.** 

"  Wed,  but  if  she  by  thy  mbther,**  mm  the 
Quaker,  "how  can  it  be  that  she  should  not 
know  thee?**  • 

"  Alas !**  says  she,  "  T  have  been  loet  to  her 
ever  since  I  was  a  child ;  she  has  never 


me." 

"And  hast  thou  never  seen  her?*  myt iSbm 
Quaker. 

"Yes,"  sap  she,  "I  have  seen  her,  oftea 
enough,  I  saw  her ;  fbr  when  she  was  the  Lady 
Roxana  I  was  her  housemaid,  befaig  a  servanit 
but  1  did  not  know  her  then,  nor  she  ne ;  hot  It 
has  all  come  out  since.  Has  she  not  a  maid 
named  Amy  ?  "    Note.^Tbe  honest  Quaker 


r 


^. 


nonplussed,  and  greatly  surprised  at  that  ques- 
tion. 

*'  True,"  she  says ;  *'  the  Lady has  several 

women  servants,  but  I  do  not  know  all  their 
uamet." 

'*But  her  woman,  her  favourite,**  adds  the 
girl ;  <*  is  not  her  name  Amy  ?  " 

"  Why,  truly,"  says  the  Quaker,  with  a  very 
happy  turn  of  wit,  *<  I  do  not  like  to  be  examined ; 
but  lest  thou  shouldst  take  up  any  mistakes,  bv 
reason  of  my  backwardness  to  speak,  I  wiU 
answer  thee  for  onoe,  that  what  her  woman*s 
name  is  I  know  not ;  but  they  call  her  Cherry.'* 

N.B My  husband  gave  her  that  name  in 

est,  on  our  wedding  day,  and  we  had  called  her 
y  it  ever  alter ;  so  that  she  spoke  literally  true 
at  that  time. 

The  giri  renlied  very  modestly,  that  she 
was  was  sorry  If  she  gave  her  any  offence  in 
asking ;  that  Mie  did  not  design  to  be  rude  to  her, 
or  pretend  to  examine  her ;  but  that  she  was  in 
such  an  agony  at  this  disaster  that  she  knew  not 
what  she  did  or  said ;  and  that  she  should  be 
very  sorry  to  disoblige  her,  but  begged  of  her 
again,  as  she  was  a  Christian  and  a  woman,  and 
had  been  a  mother  of  chOdren,  that  she  would 
take  pity  on  her,  and,  if  possible,  assist  her,  so 
that  Ae  might  but  come  to  me,  and  speak  a  few 
words  to  me. 

The  tender-hearted  Quaker  told  me  the  prl 
spoke  this  with  such  moving  eloquence,  that  it 
forced  tears  from  her;  but  she  was  obliged  to 
say,  that  ^e  neither  knew  where  I  was  gone, 
or  how  to  write  to  me ;  but  that  If  she  did  ever 
see  me  again  ^e  would  not  faO  to  give  roe  an 
account  of  all  we  had  said  to  her,  or  that  she 
should  yet  think  fit  to  say;  and  to  take  my 
answer  to  it,  if  1  thought  fit  to  give  any. 

Then  the  Quaker  took  the  fif«edom  to  ask  a 
few  particulars  about  this  wonderftd  story,  as  she 
called  it;  at  which  the  girl,  beginning  at  the 
first  distresses  of  my  life,  and  indeed  of  her  own, 
went  through  all  the  history  of  her  miserable 
education,  her  service  under  the  Lady  Roxana, 
as  she  called  me,  and  her  relief  by  Mrs  Amy,  with 
the  reasons  she  had  to  believe  that  as  Amy 
owned  herself  to  be  the  same  that  lived  with  her 
mother,  and  especially  that  Amy  was  the  Ladv 
Roxaoa*s  maM|  too,  and  came  out  of  France  with 
her,  Ae  was  by  those  drchmstanoes,  and  several 
others  hi  her  conversation,  as  fiilly  convinced 
that  the  lady  Roxana  «ras  her  mother  as  she  was 

that  the  Lady at  her  house  (the  Quaker's), 

was  the  very  same  Roxana  that  she  had  been 
servant  to. 

My  good  friend,  the  Quaker,  though  terribly 
shocked  at  the  story,  and  not  well  knowing  what 
to  say,  yet  was  too  much  my  friend  to  seem  con- 
vinced m  a  thing,  which,  if  it  was  true,  she  could 
see  plainly  I  had  a  mind  should  not  be  known ; 
so  she  turned  her  discourse  to  argue  the  girl  out 
of  it.  She  insisted  upon  the  slender  evidence 
she  had  of  the  iaet  hself,  and  the  rudeness  of 
cfaumiog  so  near  a  relation  of  one  so  much  above 
her,  and  of  whose  concern  in  it  she  had  no 
knowledge,  at  least,  no  sufficient  proof;  that  as 
the  lady  at  her  house  was  a  person  above  any 
disguises,  so  she  could  not  believe  that  she  would 
deny  her  bebig  her  daughter,  if  she  was  really 
her  mother;  that  she  was  able  sufficiently  to 


have  provided  for  her  if  she  had  not  a  mind  to 
have  her  known ;  and,  therefore,  seeing  she  had 
heard  all  she  had  said  of  the  Lady  Roxana,  and 
was  so  far  from  owning  herself  to  be  the  person, 
that  she  had  censured  that  sham  lady  as  a  cheat 
and  common  woman ;  and  that  it  was  certain 
she  could  never  be  brought  to  own  a  name  and 
character  she  had  so  justly  exposed. 

Besides,  she  told  her  that  her  lodger,  meaning 
me,  was  not  a  sham  lady,  but  the  real  wife  of  a 
knight  baronet ;  and  that  she  knew  her  to  be 
honestly  such,  and  far  above  such  a  person  as 
she  had  described.  She  then  added  that  she  bad 
another  reason  why  it  was  not  very  possible  to 
to  be  true,  and  that  is,  says  she,  **  Thy  age  is  in 
the  way ;  for  thou  acknowledgest  that  thou  art 
four-and-twcnty  years  old  ;  and  that  thou  wast 
the  youngest  of  three  of  thy  mother's  children ; 
so  that  by  thy  account  thy  mother  must  be 
extremely  young,  or  this  lady  cannot  be  thy 
mother ;  for  thou  seest,*'  says  she,  **  and  any  one 
may  see,  she  is  but  a  young  woman  now,  and 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  above  forty  years  old, 
if  she  is  so  much ;  and  is  now  big  with  child  at 
her  going  into  the  country ;  so  that  I  cannot  give 
any  credit  to  thy  notion  of  her  being  thy  mother ; 
and  if  I  might  counsel  thee  it  diould  be  to  give 
over  that  thought  as  an  improbable  story  that 
does  but  serve  to  disorder  thee,  and  disturb  thy 
head ;  for,**  added  she,  **  I  perceive  thou  art  much 
disturbed  indeed.** 

But  this  was  all  nothing :  she  could  b6  satis- 
fied with  nothing  but  seeine  me ;  but  the  Quaker 
defended  herself  verv  wel^  and  hisisted  on  it, 
that  she  could  not  give  her  any  account  of  me ; 
and  finding  her  still  importunate,  she  affected  at' 
last,  being  a  little  disgusted  that  she  should  not 
believe  her,  and  added,  that  indeed,  if  she  had 
known  where  I  was  gone,  she  would  not  have  given 
any  one  an  account  of  it,  unless  I  had  given  her 
orders  to  do  so ;  **  but  seehig  she  has  not  ac 
quainted  me,**  says  she,  **  where  she  is  gone,  *tis 
an  mtimatlon  to  roe,  she  was  not  desirous  it 
should  be  publicly  known  ;**  and  with  this  she 
rose  up,  which  was  as  plain  a  desiring  her  to 
rise  up  too  and  begone,  as  could  be  expressed, 
except  the  downright  showing  her  the  door. 

Well,  the  nri  rejected  all  this,  and  told  her, 
she  could  not  indeed  expect  that  she  (the  Quaker) 
should  be  affected  with  the  story  she  had  told 
her,  however  nioviE«,  or  that  ahe  should  take 
any  pity  on  her.     That  it  was  her  mislbrtune, 
that  when  she  was  at  the  house  before,  and  in 
the  room  with  me,  she  did  not  beg  to  speak  a 
word  with  me  in  private,  or  throw  herself  upon 
the  floor  at  my  feet,  and  claim  what  the  affection 
of  a  mother  would  have  done  for  her ;  but  since 
she  had  slipped  her  opportunity,  she  would  wait 
for  another ;  that  she  found  bj  her  (the  Quaker's) 
talk,  that  she  had  not  quite  left  her  lodgings, 
but  was  gone  into  the  country,  she  supposed,  for 
the  air ;  and  she  was  resolved  she  would  take  so 
much  knight-errantry  upon  her,  that  she  would 
visit  all  the  airing  places  in  the  nation,  and  even 
all  the  kingdom  over,  ay,  and  Holland  too,  but 
she  would  find  roe;  for  she  was  satisfied  she 
coM,  so  convince  me  that  she  was  my  own  child, 
that  I  would  not  deny  it ;  and  she  was  sure  I 
was  so  tender  and  compassionate  I  would  not 
let  her  perish  after  I  was  convinced  that  she  was 
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my  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  In  saying  she  would 
visit  all  the  airing.places  in  En^and,  she  rec- 
koned them  all  up  by  name,  and  began  with 
Tunbridge,  the  vei7  place  I  was  gone  to ;  then 
reckoning  up  Epsom,  North  Hall,  Bamet,  New- 
market, Bury,  and  at  last,  the  Bath ;  and  with 
this  she  took  her  leave. 

My  fiuthiul  agent  the  Quaker,  &iled  not  to 
write  to  me  immediately ;  but  as  she  was  a  cun- 
ning, as  wen  as  an  honest  woman,  it  presently 
occurred  to  her  that  this  was  a  story  which, 
whether  true  or  fidse,  was  not  very  fit  to  come 
to  my  hu8band*s  knowledge ;  that  as  she  did  not 
Iluow  what'  I  might  have  been,  or  might  have 
been  oaUed  in  former  times,  and  how  rar  there 
might  have  been  something  or  nothing  in  it,  so 
she  thought  it  it  was  a  secret,  I  ought  to  have 
the  telling  it  mvself ;  and  if  it  was  not,  it  might 
as  well  be  public  afterwards  as  now  i  and  that, 
at  least,  she  ought  not  to  leave  it  where  she 
Ibund  It,  and  hand  it  forwards  to  anybody  with- 
out my  consent  These  prudent  measures  were 
inexpressibly  kind,  as  well  u  seasonable ;  It  had 
been  Kkelvvtiougfa  that  her  letter  might  have 
coma  publidy  to  me,  and  though  my  husband 
would  not  have  opened  It,  yet  it  would  have 
looked  a  little  odd  that  I  should  conceal  its  con- 
tents from  him,  when  I  had  pretended  lo  much 
to  communicate  all  my  aflkin. 

In  consequence  of  this  wise  caution,  my  good 
friend  only  wrote  me  a  few  words,  that  the  im- 
pertinent young  woman  had  been  with  her,  as 
she  expected  she  would;  and  that  she  thought 
it  would  be  convenient  that,  if  I  could  spare 
.Cherry,  I  would  send  her  up,  (meaning  Amy), 
because  she  found  there  might  bo  some  ooeasion 
for  her. 

As  it  happened  this  letter  was  inclosed  to  Amy 
herself,  and  not  sent  by  the  way  I  had  at  first 
ordered;  but  it  came  safe  to  my  hands;  and 
though  I  was  alarmed  a  little  at  It,  yet  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  danger  I  was  In  of  an  imma- 
diate  visit  from  this  teaihig  creature  till  after- 
wards; and  I  run  a  greater  risk,  indeed,  than 
ordinary  In  that  I  did  not  send  Amy  up  under 
fourteen  days,  believing  myself  as  much  concealed 
at  Tunbridge  as  if  I  had  been  at  Vienna. 

But  the  concern  of  my  faithihl  spy,  (for  such 
my  Quaker  was  now,  upon  the  mere  foot  of  her 
own  sagacity),  I  say,  her  concern  for  me,  was  my 
safety  m  this  Aiffonceb  when  I  was,  as  it  were, 
keeping  no  guard  for  myself;  for,  finding  Amy 
not  come  up,  and  that  uie  did  not  know  how 
soon  this  wfld  thinf  might  put  her  designed 
ramble  in  practice,  uie  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
captain's  wife's  house,  where  she  lodged,  to  tell 
her  that  she  wanted  to  speak  with  her.  She  was 
at  the  heels  of  the  messenger,  and  came  eager 
for  some  news ;  and  hoped,  she  said,  the  lady, 
(meanine  me),  had  been  come  to  town. 

The  Quaker,  with  as  much  caution  as  she 
was  mistress  of,  not  to  tell  a  downright  lie,  made 
her  believe  die  expected  to  hear  of  me  very 
quickly ;  and  firequently,  by  the  bye,  speaking  of 
being  abroad  to  take  the  air,  talked  of  the 
country,  about  Bury,  how  pleasant  it  was,  ]}ow 
wholesome,  and  how  fine  an  air ;  how  the  downs 
about  Newmarket  were  exceeding  fine;  and 
what  a  vast  deal  of  company  there  was,  now  the 
court  was  there ;  till  at  last,  the  girl  began  to 


oooclude,  that  my  ladyship  was  gone  thither; 
for,  she  said,  she  knew  I  loved  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  company. 

"  Nay,"  says  my  friend,  <'thou  takett  mewmig. 
I  did  not  suggest,"  says  she,  *'  that  the  penco 
thou  enquirest  after  is  gone  thither,  neither  do  I 
believe  she  is,  I  assure  thee."  Well,  the  giil 
smiled,  and  let  her  know  that  she  believed  it  for 
all  that ;  so,  to  clench  it  fiut,  **  Verily,'*  says  abe, 
with  great  seriousness,  "  thou  dost  not  do  well,  for 
thou  suspectest  everything  and  believest  nothing. 
I  speak  solemnly  to  thee  that  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  ffone  that  way ;  so  if  thou  givest  thyself 
the  trouble  to  go  that  way,  and  art  disi^potnled, 
do  not  say  that  I  have  deceived  thee."  She  knew 
well  enough  that  if  this  did  abate  her  suspicioii  it 
would  not  remove  it ;  and  that  it  would  do  little 
more  than  amuse  her ;  but  by  this  she  kept  her 
hi  suspense  till  Amy  oame  up,  and  that  was 
enough. 

VHien  Amy  came  up  she  was  auiie  coofoniided 
to  hear  the  relation  wnlch  the  Quaker  gave  her, 
and  found  means  to  acquaint  me  of  it ;  only 
letting  me  know,  to  my  great  satlafectioo,  that 
she  would  not  come  to  Tunbridge  first ;  but  that 
she  would  certainly  go  to  Newmarket  or  Buiy 
first. 

However,  it  gave  me  very  great  uneasiness ; 
for  as  she  resolved  to  ramble  in  search  after  me 
over  the  whole  country,  I  was  safe  no  vrhere,  no, 
not  in  Holland  itself;  so,  indeed,  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  her ;  and  thus  I  had  a  bitter  In 
all  mr  sweet,  for  I  was  continually  perplexed 
with  this  hussy,  and  thought  she  haunted  me  like 
an  evil  spirit. 

In  the  meantime  Amy  was  next  door  to  ataik- 
mad  about  her ;  she  durst  not  see  her  at  my 
lodgings  for  her  life ;  and  she  went  davs  without 
number  to  Spitalfielda,  where  she  used  to  ooam, 
and  to  her  former  lodging,  and  could  never  meet 
with  her  ;  at  length  she  took  up  amad  reeolutaon 
that  she  would  go  directly  to  the  captain's  honae 
in  Rotheriiithe,and  speak  with  her ;  it  was  a  dmuI 
step,  that's  true ;  but  as  Amy  said  she  was  naad, 
so  nothing  she  oould  do  could  be  otherwise.  For 
if  Amv  had  found  her  at  Rotherfaithe,  she  (the  0A) 
would  have  concluded  presently  that  the  Quaker 
had  given  her  notice,  and  so  tnnlpre  were  all  of 
a  knot ;  and  Uiat,  in  short,  all  she  had  said  was 
right  But  as  it  happened,  things  oame  to  Mt 
better  than  we  expected ;  for  thttt  Amy  goh^ 
out  of  a  coach  to  take  water  at  Tbwer  Wharf, 
meets  the  girl  just  come  on  shore,  having  crosaed 
the  water  irom  Rotherhithe.  Amy  made  as  if 
she  would  have  passed  by  her,  though  they  met 
so  full  that  she  did  not  pretend  she  did  not  tee 
her,  for  she  looked  febrly  upon  her  first ;  hut  then 
turning  her  head  away  with  a  slight,  oflered  to 
go  from  her ;  but  the  giri  stopped,  and  spoke 
first,  and  made  some  manners  to  ner 

Amv  spoke  coldly  to  her,  and  a  little  angry ; 
and  after  some  woitls,  standing  hi  the  street,  or 
passage,  the  giri  saying  she  seemed  to  be  angiy, 
and  would  not  have  spoken  to  her,  **  Why,"  says 
Amy,  "  how  can  you  expect  I  should  have  any 
more  to  say  to  you  after  I  had  done  so  modi  fov 
you,  and  you  have  behaved  so  to  me  ?**  The 
giri  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  that  now,  bat 
answered— *«  I  was  gohig  to  wait  on  you  wm,* — 
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"  Wait  on  mar  aayi  Amji  *«  What  do  yon  maan 
by  that  ?"— <<  Why,"  layi  sba  again,  with  a  kbid 
of  fiunOiarity,  "  I  was  fobg  to  yonr  lodgings." 

Amy  was  provoked  to  the  last  degree  at  her, 
and  yet  she  thought  ft  was  not  her  time  to  resent, 
because  she  had  a  more  fatal  and  wicked  design 
in  her  head  against  her ;  which,  indeed,  I  never 
knew  till  after  it  was  executed,  nor  durst  Amy 
OTer  communicate  it  to  me;  for  as  I  had  always 
expressed  myself  vehemenUy  against  hurting  a 
hair  of  her  head,  so  she  was  resolved  to  take  ner 
own  measures  without  consulting  me  any  more. 

Id  order  to  this.  Amy  gave  her  good  words, 
and  concealed  her  resentment  as  much  as  she 
could ;  and  when  she  talked  of  going  to  her 
lodging  Amv  smiled,  and  said  nothing,  but  called 
for  a  1^  of  oars  to  go  to  Greenwich ;  and  asked 
her,  seeing  she  said  she  was  going  to  her  lodging, 
to  go  along  with  her,  for  she  was  going  home, 
ana  was  all  alone. 

Amy  did  this  with  such  a  stock  of  assurance 
that  tne  girl  was  confounded,  and  knew  not  what 
to  say ;  bnt  Ae  more  she  hesitated  the  more  Amy 
pressed  her  to  go ;  and  talking  very  kindly  to 
ner,  told  her  if  she  did  not  go  to  see  ner  lodgings 
die  might  go  to  keep  her  company,  and  she 
would  pay  a  boat  to  biing  her  back  again ;  so,  in 
a  word,  Amy  prevailed  on  her  to  go  into  the  boat 
with  her,  and  carried  her  down  to  Greenwich. 

'Tis  certain  Amy  had  no  more  business  at 
Greenwich  than  I  had ;  nor  was  she  going  thither ; 
but  we  were  at!  hampered  to  the  last  degree  with 
the  impertinenee  of  this  creature ;  and  in  parU- 
cttlar  I  was  horribly  perplexed  with  it. 

As  they  were  hk  the  boat  Amy  bmn  to  re- 
proach her  with  ingratitude  in  treaung  her  so 
rudely  who  had  done  so  much  for  her,  and  been 
so  kind  to  her ;  and  to  ask  her  what  she  had  got 
by  it,  or  what  she  expected  to  get.  Then  came 
In  my  share,  the  Ladjr  Roxana.  Amy  Jested 
with  that,  and  bantered  her  a  little ;  and  asked 
her  if  she  had  found  her  yet. 

Bat  Amv  was  both  surprised  and  enraged 
when  the  gvl  told  her  roundly  that  she  thanked 
her  for  what  she  had  done  for  her,  but  that  she 
would  not  have  her  think  she  was  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  what  she  (Amy)  had  done  was 
by  her  mother's  order,  and  who  she  was  behold- 
ing to  for  it  That  she  could  never  make  instru- 
ments  pass  for  principals,  and  pay  the  debt  to 
the  agent,  when  the  obligation  was  all  to  the 
original.  That  she  knew  wdl  enough  who  she 
was,  and  who  die  was  employed  by.  That  she 
knew  the  Lady  —  very  well,  (naming  the 
name  that  I  now  went  by),  whidi  was  my  hus- 
band's true  name,  and  by  which  she  might  know 
whether  she  had  found  out  her  mother  or  no. 

Amy  wished  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames ; 
and  had  there  been  no  waterman  in  the  boat, 
and  nobody  in  sight,  she  swora  to  me  she  would 
have  thrown  her  into  the  river.  I  was  horribly 
disturbed  when  she  told  me  this  storv,  and  bagan 
to  think  this  would,  at  last,  all  end  in  my  mln  i 
hot  when  Amy  spoka  of  throwing  her  into  the 
river  and  drowning  her,  I  was  so  provoked  at 
bar  that  all  my  rage  toned  against  Amy,  and  I 
M  thoroughly  ovt  with  her.  I  had  now  kept 
Amy  almost  thirtv  years  and  found  her  on  all 
occasions  the  faithftilest  oreatnre  to  me  that  ever 
woman  had ;  I  say,  foithful  to  me ;  for,  however 


wicked  she  was,  stfll  she  was  true  to  me ;  and 
even  this  rage  of  hers  was  all  upon  my  account, 
and  for  foar  any  mischief  should  befal  me 

But  be  that  how  it  would,  I  oould  not  bear 
the  mention  of  her  murdering  the  poor  girl,  and 
it  put  me  so  beside  myself  that  I  rose  up  in  a 
rage,  and  bade  her  get  out  of  my  sight,  and  out 
of  my  house ;  told  her  I  had  kept  her  too  long, 
and  that  I  would  never  see  her  face  more.  I  had 
before  told  her  that  she  was  a  murderer,  and  a 
bloody-minded  creature ;  that  she  oould  not  but 
know  that  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it, 
much  less  the  mention  of  it ;  and  that  it  was  the 
Impudentest  thing  that  ever  was  known  to  make 
such  a  proposal  to  me,  when  she  knew  that  I  was 
really  tne  mother  of  this  giri,  and  that  she  was 
my  own  child ;  that  it  was  wicked  enough  hi  her, 
but  that  she  must  condude  I  was  ten  times 
wickeder  than  herself  if  I  could  come  into  it. 
That  the  giri  was  in  the  right,  and  I  had  nothing 
to  blame  her  for ;  but  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
wickedness  of  my  life  that  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  keep  her  from  a  discovery;  but  that  I 
would  not  murder  my  child,  though*  I  was  other- 
wise to  be  ruined  by  it ;  Amy  replied  somewhat 
rough  and  short,  would  I  not,  but  she  would,  she 
said,  if  she  had  an  opportunity ;  and  upon  these 
words  it  was  that  I  bade  her  get  out  of  my  sight 
and  out  of  my  honse ;  and  it  went  so  far  that 
Amy  packed  up  up  her  alls,  and  marched  off, 
and  was  gone  for  almost  good  and  dl.  But  of 
that,  in  its  order,  I  must  go  back  to  the  relation 
of  the  voyage  which  they  made  to  Greenwich 
together. 

Thev  held  on  the  wrangle  all  the  way  by  water ; 
the  girl  insisted  upon  knowing  of  her,  that  I  was 
her  mpther,  and  told  all  the  history  of  my  life  in 
the  PallmdUas  well  after  her  being  turned  away 
as  before ;  and  of  my  marriage  since,  and  which 
was  worse,  not  only  who  my  present  husband 
was,  but  where  he  had  lived,  viz.  at  Roan  in 
France.  She  knew  nothing  of  Paris,  or  of  where 
we  were  going  to  live,  namdy,  at  Nimcguen ;  but 
told  her  m  so  many  words,  that  if  die  could  not 
find  me  here,  she  would  go  to  Holland  after  me. 

They  landed  at  Greenwich,  and  Amy  carried 
her  into  the  Park  with  her,  and  they  wdked 
about  two  hours  there  In  the  fhrthest  and  re- 
motest  walks ;  which  Amy  did,  because  as  they 
tdked  with  great  heat,  It  was  apparent  they  were 
quarrelling,  and  the  people  took  notice  of  it 

They  walked  till  they  came  almost  to  the  wil- 
derness, at  the  south  nde  of  the  park ;  but  the 
giri  perceiving  Amy  olfored  to  go  there  among 
the  woods  aiKl  trees,  stopped  short  there,  and 
would  go  no  farther ;  but  said  she  would  not  go 
in  there. 

Amy  smiled,  and  asked  her  what  was  the  mat- ' 
ter  ?  She  replied  short  she  did  not  know  where 
she  was,  nor  where  die  was  going  to  carry  her, 
and  she  would  go  no  farther ;  and  without  any 
more  ceremony,  turns  back,  and  walks  apace 
away  from  her.  Amy  owned  she  was  surprised, 
and  came  baok  too^  and  called  to  her,  and  asked 
her  what  she  meant  ? 

The  fflri  boldly  replied  she  did  not  know  but 
die  mJ^t  murder  her ;  and  that,  in  short,  she 
would  not  trust  herself  with  her,  and  never 
would  come  Into  her  company  again  done. 

It  was  very  provoking,  bnt,'hQfwever,  Amy  kept 
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ber  temper,  with  much  difficulty,  and  bore  it, 
knowing  that  much  might  depend  upon  it ;  so 
she  mocked  ber  /oolish  jealousy,  and  told  her  she 
need  not  be  uneasy  for  ber,  she  would  do  her  no 
harm,  and  would  have  done  her  good,  if  she 
would  have  let  her ;  but  since  she  was  of  such  a 
refractory  humour,  she  should  not  trouble  her* 
self,  for  she  should  never  come  into  her  company 
again ;  and  that  neither  she,  or  her  brother,  or 
sister,  should  ever  hear  from  her,  or  see  her  any 
more ;  and  so  she  should  have  the  satis&ction  of 
being  the  ruin  of  her  brother  and  sister,  as  well 
as  of  herself. 

The  girl  seemed  a  little  mollified  at  that,  and 
said,  that  for  herself,  she  knew  the  woral  of  it,  { 
she  could  seek  her  fortune ;  but  it  was  hard  her 
brother  and  sister  should  suffer  on  her  score ; 
and  something  that  was  tender  and  well  enough, 
on  that  account.  But  Amy  told  her,  it  was  for 
her  to  take  that  into  consideration;  for  she 
would  let  her  see  that  it  was  all  her  own ;  that 
she  would  have  done  them  all  good,  but  that 
having  been  used  thus,  she  would  do  no  more 
for  any  of  them ;  and  that  she  should  not  need 
to  be  afraid  to  come  into  her  company  again,  for 
she  would  never  give  her  occasion  for  it  any 
more.  Ttiis,  by  the  way,  was  fidse  in  the  girl, 
too ;  for  the  did  venture  into  Amy's  company 
again  after  that  once  too  much,  as  I  shall  relate 
by  itself. 

They  grew  cooler,  however,  afterwards,  and 
Amy  carried  her  into  a  house  at  Greenwich, 
where  she  was  acquainted,  and  took  an  occasion 
to  leave  the  girl  in  a  room  a  while,  to  speak  to 
the  people  in  the  house,  and  so  prepare  them  to 
own  her  as  a  lodger  in  the  house;  and  then 
going  in  to  her  9gBU),  told  her,  there  she  lodged, 
if  she  had  a  mind  to  find  her  out,  or  if  anybody 
else  had  anything  to  say  to  her.  And  so  Amy 
dismissed  her,  and  got  rid  of  her  again ;  and 
finding  an  empty  hackney-coach  in  the  town, 
came  away  by  land  to  London,  and  the  girl, 
going  down  to  the  water  side,  came  by  boat. 

This  conversation  did  not  answer  Amy's  end 
at  all,  because  it  did  not  secure  the  girl  from 
pursuing  her  design  of  hunting  me  out ;  and 
though  my  indefktigable  friend  the  Quaker 
amused  her  three  or  four  days,  yet  I  had  such 
notice  of  it  at  last,  that  I  thought  fit  to  come 
away  from  Tunbridge  upon  it ;  and  where  to  go 
I  knew  not :  but,  in  short,  I  went  to  a  little  vil- 
lage  upon  Eppiog  Forest,  called  Woodford,  and 
took  lodgings  in  a  private  house,  where  I  lived 
retired  about  six  weeks,  till  I  thought  she  might 
be  tired  of  ber  search,  and  have  given  me  over. 

Here  I  received  an  account  from  my  trusty 
Quaker,  that  the  wench  had  really  been  at  Tun- 
bridge, had  found  out  mv  lodgings,  and  had  told 
her  tale  in  a  most  dismal  tone ;  that  she  had  hi- 
lowed  us,  as  she  thought,  to  London ;  but  the 
Quaker  had  anawered  her,  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  it,  which  was  indeed  true ;  and  had  admo- 
niahed  her  to  be  easy,  and  not  to  hunt  after  peo- 
pie  of  such  fashion  as  we  were,  as  if  we  were 
thSeves;  that  she  might  he  assured,  that  since  I 
was  not  willing  to  see  her,  I  would  not  be  forced 
to  do  it ;  and  treating  me  thus  would  effectually 
disoblige  me.  And  with  such  discourses  as  these 
she  quieted  her ;  and  she  (the  Quaker)  added. 


that  she  hoped  I  ihoqld  nothe  tranUed  mnch 
more  with  her. 

It  was  in  this  time  that  Amy  gave  me  the 
history  of  her  Greenwich  voyage,  when  she  spoke 
of  drowning  and  killbig  the  girt  in  so  serioas  a 
manner,  and  with  such  an  apparent  resolotion  of 
doing  it,  that,  as  I  said,  put  me  in  a  rage  with 
her,  so  that  I  effectually  turned  her  away  frt»m 
roe,  as  I  have  said  above,  and  she  was  gone ;  nor 
did  she  so  much  as  tell  me  whither,  or  which  way 
she  was  gone ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  came 
to  reflect  on  it,  that  I  now  had  neither  assistant 
nor  confidant  to  speak  to,  or  receive  the  least  fai- 
formatioii  from,  my  friend  the  Quaker  excepted, 
it  made  me  very  uneasy. 

I  waited,  and  expected,  and  wondered,  from 
day  to  day,  still  thinking  Amy  would  one  time  or 
other  think  a  little,  and  come  again,  or  at  least, 
let  me  hear  of  her ;  but  for  ten  days  together  I 
heard  nothing  of  her.  I  was  so  impatient,  that 
I  got  neither  rest  by  day  or  sleep  by  night,  and 
what  to  do  I  knew  not.  I  durst  not  go  to  town 
to  the  Quaker's,  for  fear  of  meeting  that  vexatious 
creature,  my  girl,  and  I  could  get  no  intelligence 
where  I  was ;  so  I  got  my  spouse,  on  pretence  of 
wantmg  her  company,  to  take  the  coach  one  day 
and  fetch  my  good  Quaker  to  me. 

When  I  had  her,  I  durst  ask  her  noqacatlons, 
nor  hardly  knew  which  end  of  the  bueiiiess  to 
begin  to  talk  of;  but  of  her  own  aocord,  she  told 
me,  that  the  girl  had  been  three  or  four  times 
haunting  her  for  news  from  me ;  and  that  die  had 
been  so  troublesome,  that  she  had  been  oUiged 
to  shew  herself  a  little  angry  with  her ;  and  at 
last,  told  her  plainly  that  she  need  give  henetf 
no  trouble  in  seai-ching  after  me  by  her  means ; 
for  she  (the  Quaker)  would  not  tell  her,  if  she 
knew ;  upon  which  she  refrained  a  while.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  she  told  me  it  was  not  safe  lor 
me  to  send  my  coach  for  her  to  come  in,  Air  she 
had  some  reason  to  believe  that  she  (my  daogli. 
'  ter)  watched  her  door  night  and  day ;  nayisid 
watched  her,  too,  every  time  she  went  in  vad 
out ;  for  sbo  was  so  bent  upon  a  disoovery  that 
she  spared  no  pains,  and  she  believed  ahe  had 
taken  a  lodging  very  near  thehr  house  for  »»Tt 
purpose. 

I  could  hardly  give  her  a  hearing  of  all  *«•. 
for  my  eagerness  to  ask  for  Amy ;  hut  I  was  ooa- 
founded  when  she  told  me  she  had  heard  nothiiv 
of  her.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  Mudou 
thoughts  that  rolled  about  in  my  mfaid,  and  coiw 
tinually  perplexed  me  about  her ;  particulaiiy,  I 
reproached  myself  with  my  rashness  in  tar^iMr 
away  so  faithftd  a  creature,  that  in  so  many  yean 
had  not  only  been  a  servant  but  an  agent ;  and 
not  only  an  agent,  but  a  friend,  and  a  ftithfiil 
fnend  too. 

Then  1  oonsidered,  too,  that  Amy  knew  aH 
the  secret  history  of  my  life,..-had  been  Inantfae 
mtr^es  of  it,  and  been  a  party  in  both  evil  and 
good,— and  at  best,  there  vras  no  poUcy  in  it ; 
that  as  It  was  very  ungenerous  and  unkind  to 
run  thmgs  to  such  an  extremity  with  her,  and  fiir 
an  occasion,  too,  in  which  all  the  fault  she  was 
guilty  of  was  owing  to  her  excessive  care  for  my 
safety ;  so  it  must  be  only  her  steady  kindnea 
to  me,  and  an  exceas  of  generous  friendship  for 
me,  that  should  keep  her  fitim  iU-nsing  me  in 
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return  for  it ;  whicb  ffl-iuiflig  me  w«8  enough  in 
berpower,  and  miglit  be  my  utter  undoing. 

These  thoughts  perplexed  me  ezoeedingly,  and 
what  oourfe  to  take  1  reaUy  did  not  know.  I 
began  indeed  to  give  Amy  quite  over,  for  she  had 
been  gone  above  a  fortnight ;  and  as  she  had 
talcen  away  aU  her  clothes,  and  her  money  too, 
whldi  was  not  a  little,  and  so  had  no  oocanon  of 
that  kind  to  come  any  more,  so  she  had  not  left 
any  word  where  she  was  gone,  or  to  which  part 
of  the  world  I  might  send  to  hear  of  her. 

And  I  was  troubled  on  another  account  too, 
viz.,  that  my  spouse  and  I  too  had  resolved  to  do 
very  handsomely  for  Amy,  without  considering 
what  she  might  have  got  another  way  at  all ; 
but  we  had  said  nothing  of  it  to  her ;  and  so  I 
thooght,  as  she  had  not  known  what  was  likely 
to  fhu  hi  her  way,  she  had  not  the  influence  of 
that  expectation  to  make  her  come  hack. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  perplexity  of  this  girl, 
who  hunted  me  asi^  like  a  hound,  she  had  had  a 
hot  scent^  but  was  now  at  a  fisult,^!  say,  that 
perplexity,  and  this  other  part,  of  Amy  being 
gone,  issued  in  this,  I  resolved  to  be  gone,  and 
go  over  to  Holland  ;  there,  I  believed,  I  should 
be  at  rest.  So  I  took  occasion  one  day  to  tell 
my  spouse,  that  I  was  afraid  he  might  taike  it  ill 
that  1  had  amused  him  thus  long,  and  that,  at 
last,  I  doubted  I  was  not  with  diild ;  and  that, 
since  it  was  so,  our  things  being  packed  up,  and 
all  in  order  for  going  to  Holland,  1  would  go  away 
now,  when  he  leased. 

My  spouse,  who  was  perfectly  easy,  whether  in 
going  or  staying,  left  it  all  entirely  to  me ;  so  I 
considered  m  it,  and  began  to  prepare  again  for 
the  voyage.  But  alas  I  I  was  irresolute  to  the 
last  degree.  I  was,  for  want  of  Amy,  destitute ; 
I  had  lost  my  right  hand ;  she  was  ray  steward, 
gathered  in  my  rents,  — I  mean  my  interest 
money,-«>aiid  kept  my  accounts ;  and,  in  a  word, 
did  aU  my  business ;  and  without  her,  indeed,  I 
knew  not  how  to  go  away,  or  how  to  stay.  But 
an  aceident  thrust  Itself  In  here,  and  that  even 
in  Amy*s  conduct,  too,  which  frighted  me  away, 
and  without  her,  too,  in  the  utmost  horror  and 
conAwion. 

I  Iwve  related  how  my  iidthfol  friend  the 
Quaker  was  oome  to  me,  and  what  account  she 
gave  me  of  her  being  contfaiually  haunted  by  my 
daughter;  and  tliat,  as  she  said,  she  watched  her 
very  door  night  and  day.  ^^e  truth  was,  she 
set  a  spy  to  watch  so  effeMnly,  that  she  (the 
Qaaker)  neither  went  In  nor  out  but  she  had 
notice  of  it. 

Tine  was  too  evident,  when  the  next  morning 
after  she  came  to  me,  (for  I  kept  her  all  night,) 
to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  1  saw  a  hackney- 
coadi  stop  at  the  door  where  I  lodged,  and  saw 
her  (my  daughter)  In  the  coach  all  alone.  It 
was  a  very  gm>d  chance,  in  the^middle  of  a  bad 
one,  that  my  husband  had  taken  out  the  coach 
that  very  morning,  and  was  gone  to  London.  As 
for  me,  I  had  neither  life  nor  soul  left  to  me ;  I 
was  so  confounded,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  or  to 
say. 

My  happy  visitor  had  more  presence  of  mind 
than  I,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  no  acquaintanoe 
among  the  neighbours.  I  told  her — Yes,  there 
was  cJady  lodged  two  doors  off  that  1  was  very 
intli^^  with.    -  Bttt  hast  thou  no  way  out 


backward  to  go  to  her?'*  sajs  she.  Now  it  bap- 
peoed  there  was  a  back-door  in  the  garden,  by 
which  we  usually  went  and  come  to  and  Arom  the 
house ;  so  I  t<^d  her  of  it  **  Well,  well,**  says 
she,  "go  out  and  make  a  visit,  then,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me.**  Away  I  run,  told  the  lady  (for 
I  was  very  free  there,)  that  I  was  a  widow  to- 
day, my  spouse  being  gone  to  London,  so  I  came, 
not  to  visit  her,  but  to  dwell  with  her  that  day ; 
because,  also,  our  landlady  had  got  strangers 
from  London.  So  having  framed  this  orderly 
lie,  I  pulled  some  work  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
added,  *<  I  dki  not  come  to  be  idle.'* 

As  1  went  out  one  way,  my  friend  the  Quaker 
went  the  other,  to  receive  this  unwelcome 
guest.  The  girl  made  but  little  ceremony ;  but 
having  bid  the  coachman  ring  at  the  gate,  gets 
down  out  of  the  coach,  and  comes  to  the  door ; 
a  country  girl,  going  to  the  door,  (belonging  to 
the  house,)  for  the  Quaker  forbid  any  of  my 
maids  going.  Madam  asked  for  my  Quaker  by 
name,  and  the  girl  asked  her  to  walk  in. 

Upon  this,  my  Quaker,  seeing  there  was  no 
hannng  back,  goes  to  her  immediately,  but  pat 
on  ul  &e  gravity  upon  her  countenance  that  she 
was  mistress  o( — and  that  was  not  a  little,  in- 
deed. 

When  she  (the  Quaker)  came  into  the  room, 
(for  they  had  shewed  my  daughter  Into  a  little 
parlour,)  she  kept  her  grave  countenance,  but 
said  not  a  word ;  nor  did  my  daughter  speak  a 
good  while;  but  after  some  time,  my  girl  began, 
and  said—*'  I  suppose  vou  know  me,  madam  ?" 

"Yes,"  says  the  Quaker,  "  1  know  thee."— 
And  so  the  dialogue  went  on. 

Oirl.  Then  you  know  my  business,  too. 

Quakar,  No,  verily,  1  do  not  know  any  busi- 
ness  thou  canst  have  here  with  me. 

G*  Indeed,  my  business  is  not  chiefly  with 
you. 

Q.  Why,  then,  dost  thou  come  after  me  thus 
far? 

G.  You  know  whom  I  seek.  [And  with  that  ska 
criea.j 

Q.  But  why  shouldst  thou  follow  me  for  her, 
since*  thou  knowest  that  I  assured  thee  more  than 
once  that  I  knew  not  where  she  was  ? 

G,  But  I  hoped  you  could. 

Q.  Then  thou  must  hope  that  I  did  not  speak 
the  truth,  which  would  be  very  wicked. 

G.  I  doubt  not  but  she  is  in  this  house. 

Q.  If  those  be  thy  thoughts,  thou  mayest  en- 
quire in  the  house ;  so  thou  hast  no  more  busi- 
ness  with  me.     Farewell  I    [Offera  to  go,"] 

G.  I  would  not  be  uncivil ;  1  beg  you  to  let 
me  see  her. 

Q.  I  am  here  to  visit  some  of  my  friends,  and 
I  think  thou  art  not  very  civil  in  following  me 
hither. 

G,  1  came  in  hopes  of  a  discovery  in  my  great 
aflUr  which  you  know  of. 

Q.  Thou  camest  widely,  indeed;  I  counsel 
thee  to  go  back  again,  and  be  easy ;  I  shall  keep 
my  word  with  thee,  that  I  would  not  meddle  in 
it,  nor  give  thee  any  account,  if  I  knew  it,  unless 
I  had  her  orders. 

G,  If  yon  knew  my  distress,  you  could  not  be 
so  cniel. 

Q.  Thou  hast  told  me  all  thy  story,  and  I 
think  it  might  be  more  cruelty  to  tell  thee  than 
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not  to  tell  thee ;  for  I  undentaod  she  is  deter- 
mined not  to  see  thee^  and  declares  she  is  not 
thy  mother.  WiH  thov  he  owned  where  tboa 
hast  no  relation  ? 

O.  O,  if  I  oould  speak  to  her,  I  would  proTe 
my  ^Blation  to  her  so  that  she  could  not  deny  it 
any  longer. 

Q.  Well,  hut  thou  eanst  not  come  to  speak 
with  her,  it  seems. 

G.  I  hope  you  win  tell  me  If  she  is  here ;  I 
had  a  good  account  that  you  were  oome  out  to 
see  her,  and  that  she  sent  for  you. 

Q.  I  much  wonder  how  thou  oouldst  haye 
such  an  account.  If  I  had  oome  out  to  see  her, 
thou  hatt  happened  to  miss  the  house,  for  I  as- 
sure thee  she  is  not  to  he  found  in  this  house. 

Here  the  girl  importuned  her  again  with  the 
utmost  earnestness,  and  cried  bitterly,  insomuch, 
that  my  poor  Quaker  was  softened  with  It,  and 
began  to  persuade  me  to  consider  of  it,  and,  if 
it  might  consist  with  my  aflkirs,  to  see  her,  and 
hear  what  ^e  had  to  say ;  but  this  was  after- 
wards,    t  return  to  the  discourse. 

The  Quaker  was  perplexed  with  her  a  long 
time ;  she  talked  of  sending  back  the  coach,  and 
lying  in  the  town  all  night.  This,  my  friend 
knew  would  be  very  unbasy  to  me,  but  she  durst 
not  speak  a  word  against  it;  but  on  a  sudden 
thought,  she  offered  a  bold  stroke,  which,  though 
dangerous  if  It  happened  wrong,  had  its  desired 
effect 

She  told  her,  that  as  for  dismissing  her  coach, 
that  was  aa  she  pleased  9  she  believed  she  would 
not  easily  get  a  lodging  in  the  town ;  but  that  as 
she  was  in  a  strange  place,  she  would  so  much 
befriend  her,  that  she  would  speak  to  the  people 
of  the  house,  that  if  they  had  room,  she  might 
have  a  lodging  there  for  one  night,  rather  than 
be  forced  ba<^  to  London,  before  she  was  free  to 
go. 

This  was  a  cunning,  though  a  dangerous  step, 
and  it  succeeded  accordingly,  for  it  amused  the 
creature  entirely,  and  she  presently  concluded, 
that  really  I  could  not  be  there  then ;  otherwise 
she  would  never  have  asked  her  to  lie  in  the  house ; 
so  she  grew  cold  again  presently  as  to  her  lodging 
there,  and  said,— No,  smce  it  was  so,  she  would 

go  back  that  afternoon,  but  she  would  come 
ack  again  in  two  or  three  days,  and  search  that 
and  all  the  surrounding  towns  in  an  effisctual 
manner,  if  she  staid  a  weelt  or  two  to  do  it ;  for 
in  short,  if  I  was  in  England  or  Holland,  she 
would  find  me. 

•«  In  truth,*'  says  the  Quaker,  "  thou  wilt  make 
me  very  hurtliil  to  thee,  then.*'_"  Why  so?" 
says  she.  **  Because  wherever  I  go,  Uiou  wilt 
put  thyself  to  great  expense,  and  the  country  to 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble.'* — *'  Not  un^ 
necessary,**  says  she.  **  Yes,  truly,**  says  the 
Quaker;  **it  must  be  unneoessary,  beoanso  it 
will  be  to  no  purpose.  I  think  I  muat  abide  in 
my  houses  to  iav«  thee  tibat  cfaaiga  and 
trouble.** 

She  said  little  to  that,  except  that,  she  said, 
she  would  give  her  as  Uttle  trouUe  as  poesible ; 
but  she  waa  afraid  ahe  should  sometimes  be  un- 
easy to  her,  which  she  hoped  she  would  exenae. 
My  Quaker  told  her,  she  would  much  rather  ex- 
cuse her^  if  she  would  forbear ;  for  that,  if  she 


would  believe  her,  she  wooU  aasore  her,  ahe 
should  never  get  any  Intettigence  of  me  by  ber. 

That  set  her  into  tears  again ;  hot  after  a 
while,  recovering  herself  she  told  her, — Peiiiapa 
she  might  be  mistaken)  and  she  (the  Quaker) 
should  watch  hers^  very  narrowly,  or  she  migbt 
one  time  or  another  get  some  intelligence  from 
her,  whether  she  would  or  no ;  and  she  was  aatia- 
fied  she  had  gained  some  of  her  by  this  journey ; 
for  that  if  1  was  not  in  the  house,  1  was  not  for 
off;  and  if  1  did  not  remove  very  quickly  she 
would  find  me  out.  "Very  weU,**  aays  the 
Quaker ;  "then  if  the  lady  is  not  willing  to  see 
thee,  thou  givest  me  notice  to  tell  her,  that  sihe 
may  get  out  of  thy  way.** 

She  flew  out  in  a  rage  at  that,  and  told  my 
friend  that  if  she  dkl  a  eurse  would  foUow  her, 
and  her  children  after  her,  and  denounced  each 
horrid  things  upon  her,  as  frightened  the  poor 
tender-hearted  Quaker  ftnngely,  and  put  ber 
more  out  of  temper  than  ever  1  saw  her  oefore ; 
so  that  she  resolved  to  go  home  the  next  mom- 
ing,  and  I,  that  was  ten  thnea  more  uneasy  than 
SM,  resolved  to  follow  her,  and  go  to  Limdoa 
tQO ;  which,  however,  upon  second  thoughts,  I 
did  not,  but  took  effectual  measures  not  to  be 
seen  or  owned,  if  she  oame  any  more;  bat  I 
heard  no  more  of  her  for  some  time. 

I  stayed  there  about  a  fortnight,  and  in  all 
that  time  I  heard  no  more  of  her,  or  of  my 
Quaker  about  her ;  but  after  two  days  more,  I 
had  a  letter  fbom  my  Quaker,  faitbnating  that  she 
had  something  of  idoment  to  say^  that  ahe 
could  not  communieate  by  a  letter,  but  wished 
I  would  give  myself  the  trouble  to  come  op,  d&> 
resting  me  to  oome  with  the  eoaeh  into  Gwd- 
man*^Aelds,  and  then  walk  to  her  back-door  on 
foot,  which  being  left  open  on  purpose^  the 
watohfol  lady,  if  she  had  any  apieSk  could  not 
well  see  me. 

My  thoughts  had  for  so  long  time  been  kept, 
aa  it  were,  waking,  that  ahnoet  everything  gave 
me  the  alarm,  and  this  espedafly,  90  that  I  was 
very  uneasy;  but  I  eoiud  not  bring  matters 
to  bear  to  mske  my  coming  to  London  ao  clear 
to  my  husband  as  I  would  have  done;  for  he 
liked  the  place,  and  had  a  mind,  he  said,  to  stay 
a  little  longer,  if  it  was  not  againat  my  incUoa- 
tion ;  so  I  wrote  my  friend  the  Quaker  word, 
that  I  could  not  come  to  town  yet ;  and  tliat, 
besides,  I  could  no^tbhik  of  bebig  there  under 
n>ies,  and  afraid  tMbk  out  of  doors ;  andso,ia 
short,  I  put  off  going  for  near  a  fortnight  asore. 

At  the  end  of  that  thne  she  wrote  agaia,  in 
which -she  told  me,  that  she  had  not  latoj  eeen 
the  impertinent  visitor,  which  had  been  ao 
troublesome ;  but  that  she  had  eeen  ny  trasty 
aspent  Amy,  who  told  her  that  she  had  cited  fior 
sa  weeks  without  intermiesion ;  thai  Amy  had 
given  her  an  aecount  how  troiri»leaome  tho-cre^ 
ture  had  been,  and  to  what  straits  and  perplexi- 
ties I  waa  driven  by  lier  Imnting  after  and  fol- 
lowiflff  mt  from  plaoe  to  place;  upon  which 
Amy  bad  said,  that  notwithstanding  1  waa  angiy 
with  her,  and  had  used  her  so  hardly  for  aayii^ 
801nethiI^(  about  her  of  the  same  kind,  yet  there 
was  an  absolute  neoemity  of  securing  ber,  and 
removing  her  out  of  the  way ;  and  that,  in  short, 
without  asking  my  leave,  or  any  hodv'a  lem,  she 
would  take  care  she  should  trouble  her^|p|itrcwi 
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(flMudng  me)  no  more ;  and  that  after  Amy  bad 
■aid  to^  ifae  had  ladeed  beard  no  more  of  the 
gill  s  ao  that  iho  auppoaed  Amy  bad  managed  it 
•0  wen  aa  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  innocent  well-meaning  creatnre>  my 
Qnalur,  who  was  all  kindnew  and  goodnem  in 
henelf,  and  particulariy  to  me»  saw  nothing  in 
tMs;  hut  she  thought  Amy  had  found  some  way 
to  pcnuade  her  to  be  quiet  and  easy,  and  to  give 
over  teasing  and  following  me»  and  rejoiced  in  it 
for  mv  sake ;  aa  she  thoi^t  nothing  of  any  evil 
hersat  ao  she  suspected  none  in  anybody  else ; 
and  was  exceeding  glad  of  havinar  such  good 
news  to  write  to  me ;  but  my  thoo^ts  of  it  ran 
otherwise. 

I  was  stmck,  as  with  a  blast  from  heaven,  at 
the  reading  her  letters  I  fell  mto  a  fit  of  tiem. 
bling  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  ran  raving  about 
the  room  like  a  madi-woman;  I  had  nobody  to 

rk  a  wmt&to,  to  give  vent  to  my  passion ;  nor 
I  speak  a  word  for  a  good  while,  till  after  it 
had  almoat  overcome  me.  I  threw  myself  upon 
the  bed,  and  cried  out—**  Lord,  be  merciful  to 
me,  she  has  murdered  my  child !"-— and  with  that 
a  flood  of  tears  burst  out,  and  I  cried  vehemently 
for  above  an  hour. 

My  hudiand  was  very  happily  gone  out  a- 
faiuitmg,  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
alone,  and  to  give  my  passions  some  vent,  by 
which  I  had  a  little  recovered  mysel£  But  after 
my  crying  was  over,  then  I  fell  into  a  new  rage 
at  Amy;  I  called  her  a  thousand  devils,  and 
numstcrs,  and  hard-bearted  tigers;  I  reproached 
her  with  knowing  that  I  abhorred  it,  and  had  let 
her  know  it  sufficiently,  in  that  I  had,  as  it 
were,  kicked  her  out  of  doors,  after  so  many 
years'  friendship  and  service,  only  for  naming  it 
to  me. 

Well,  after  some  time,  my  spouse  came  in 
from  his  mrt,  and  1  put  on  the  best  looks  I 
ooold  to  aeeeive  him  $  but  he  did  not  take  so 
little  notice  of  me  as  not  to  see  I  had  been 
crying,  and  that  something  troubled  me;  and 
he  prosed  me  to  tell  him.  I  seemed  to  bring  it 
ovt  with  reluctance,  but  told  htm,  my  backward- 
ness  was  more  because  I  was  ashamed  that  such 
a  trifle  sliould  have  any  effect  upon  me  than  for 
any  weight  that  was  in  it ;  so  I  told  him  I  had 
been  vexing  myself  about  my  woman  Amy's  not 
coming  agam ;  that  she  might  have  known  me 
better  than  not  to  believe  I  should  have  been 
friends  with  her  again,  and  the  like ;  and  that,  in 
short,  I  had  lost  the  best  servant  by  rashness 
that  ever  woman  had. 

«•  Wea,  well,*'  says  he,  <<if  that  be  all  your 
grieC  I  hope  yon  will  soon  shake  it  off;  111 
warrant  you  thiat  in  a  little  while  we  shall  hear 
of  Mffi  Amy  again."  And  so  it  went  oflT  for  that 
time.  But  it  did  not  go  oiT  with  me;  for  I  was 
uneasy  and  terrified  to  the  last  degree^  and 
wantsd  to  get  some  ftvther  account  of  the  thing. 
80  I  went  to  my  euro  and  certain  comforter  the 
Quaker,  and  there  I  had  the  whole  aiory  about 
it  I  and  the  good  innocent  Quaker  gave  me  joy 
el  my  being  rid  of  such  an  ansufibraUe  ^- 
mentor. 

«« Rid  of  her  I  Ay,"  sava  I,  *<if  I  was  ltd  of 
her  foirly  and  honeorabfy;  but  I  don't  know 
what  Amy  may  have  done.  Sure  she  has  not 
made  her  away  T— .**  Oh  fie  r  says  my  Quaker ; 


"  bow  canst  thou  entertain  such  a  notion  ?  Ne» 
no.  Made  her  away  I  Amy  did  not  talk  l&e 
that.  I  dare  say  thou  mayest  be  easy  in  that ; 
Amy  has  nothing  of  that  in  her  head,  I  dare 
say,**  says  she,  and  so  threw  it,  as  it  were,  out  ol 
my  thoughts. 

But  it  would  not  do ;  it  run  in  my  head  con- 
tinually ;  night  and  day  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else ;  and  it  fixed  such  a  horror  of  the  fact  upon 
mv  spirits*  and  such  a  detestation  of  Amy,  whom 
I  looked  upon  as  the  murderer,  that,  as  for  her, 
I  believe  if  I  could  have  seen  her  I  should  oer* 
tainly  have  sent  her  to  Newgate,  or  some  worse 
place,  upon  suspicion;  indeed,  I  think  I  could 
nave  killed  her  with  mv  own  hands. 

As  for  the  poor  girl  herself,  she  was  ever  before 
my  eyes ;  1  saw  her  by  night  and  by  day ;  she 
haunted  my  imaginauon,  if  she  did  not  haunt 
the  house ;  my  foncy  showed  her  me  in  a  hundred 
shapes  and  postures;  sleeping  or  waking,  she 
was  with  me.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  saw  her 
with  her  throat  cut ;  sometimes  with  her  head 
cut,  and  her  brains  kuocked  out ;  other  Umes 
hanged  up  upon  a  beam  ;  another  time  drowned 
in  the  great  pond  at  Camberwell.  And  all  these 
appearances  were  terrifying  to  the  last  degree ; 
and  that  which  was  still  worse,  I  could  really  hear 
nothing  of  her ;  I  sent  to  the  captain's  wife  in 
Redri^  and  she  answered  me, — She  was  gone  to 
her  relations  in  Spitalfields.  I  sent  thither,  and 
they  said  she  wai  there  about  three  weeks  ago^ 
but  that  she  went  out  in  a  coach  with  the  gentle* 
woman  that  used  to  be  so  kind  to  her,  but 
whither  she  was  gone  they  knew  not,  for  she  had 
not  been  there  since.  I  sent  back  the  messenger 
for  a  description  of  the  woman  she  went  out 
with,  and  they  described  her  so  perfeetly  that  I 
knew  it  to  be  Amy,  and  none  but  Amy. 

I  sent  her  word  again  that  Mrs  Amy,  whom  she 
went  out  with,  left  her  in  two  or  three  hours,  and 
that  they  should  search  for  her,  for  I  had  reason 
to  fear  she  was  murdered.  This  frightened  them 
all  intolerably.  They  believed  Amy  had  carried 
her  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  that  somebody 
bad  watched  her  after  having  received  it,  and  had 
robbed  and  murdered  her. 

I  believed  nothing  of  that  part,  but  I  believed, 
as  it  was,  that  whatever  was  done.  Amy  had 
done  it ;  and  that,  in  short.  Amy  had  made  her 
away ;  and  I  believed  it  the  more,  because  Amy 
came  no  more  near  me,  but  oooflrmed  her  guilt 
by  her  absence. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  mourned  thus  for  her  for 
above  a  month ;  but  finding  Amy  still  not  come 
near  me,  and  that  I  must  put  my  afihira  in  apos- 
ture  that  I  might  go  to  Holland,  I  opened  all  my 
aifoin  to  my  dear  trusty  friend  the  Quaker,  and 
placed  her,  in  mattere  of  trust,  in  the  room  of 
Amy ;  and  with  a  heavy  bleeding  heart  for  my 
poor  girl,  I  embarked  with  my  spouse,  and  all 
our  equipage  and  goods  on  board  another  Hol- 
land trader,  not  a  packet-boat,  and  went  over  to 
Holland,  where  I  arrived,  as  1  have  said. 

I  must  put  in  a  caution,  however,  here,  that 
you  must  not  nnderetand  me  as  if  I  lot  my  friend 
the  Quaker  into  any  part  of  the  secret  history  of 
my  former  lifo ;  nor  aid  I  commit  the  grand  re- 
soTsd  article  of  all  to  her,  vis.,  that  I  wasreally 
the  girl's  mother,  and  the  lady  Roxana ;  there 
was  no  need  of  that  part  being  txpooed  s  and  it 
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WIS  always  a  maxini  with  me,  that  secrets  should 
never  he  opened  without  evident  utility.  It 
could  be  no  manner  of  use  to  me  or  her  to  oom- 
municate  that  part  to  her ;  besides,  she  was  too 
honest  herself  to  make  it  safe  to  me ;  for  though 
die  loved  me  sincerely,  and  it  was  plain  by  many 
circumstances  that  she  did  so,  yet  she  would  not 
lie  for  me  upon  occasion,  as  Amy  would,  and 
tiierefore  it  was  not  advisable  on  any  terms  to 
oommunicate  that  port ;  for  if  the  girl,  or  any  one 
else,  should  have  come  to  her  afterwards,  and  put 
it  home  to  her,  whether  she  knew  that  I  was  the 
^*s  mother  or  not,  or  wa9  the  same  as  the  lady 
Roxana  or  not,  she  either  would  not  have  denied 
it,  or  would  have  done  it  with  so  ill  a  grace,  such 
Uushing,  such  hesitations  and  folterings  in  her 
answers,  as  would  have  put  the  matter  out  of 
doubt,  and  betray  herself  and  the  secret  too. 

For  this  reason,  I  say,  I  did  not  discover  any- 
thing of  that  kind  to  her ;  but  I  placed  her,  as  I 
have  said,  in  Amy's  stead,  in  the  other  affairs  of 
receiving  money,  interests,  rents,  and  the  like, 
and  she  was  as  faithful  as  Amy  could  be,  and  as 
dUigent. 

But  there  fell  out  a  great  difl&culty  here,  which 
I  knew  not  how  to  get  over ;  and  this  was  how 
to  convey  the  usuu  supply  or  provision  and 
money  to  the  uncle  and  the  other  sister,  who 
depenided,  especially  the  sister,  upon  the  said 
supply  for  her  support ;  and,  indeed,  though 
Amy  had  said  rashly  that  she  would  not  take  any 
more  notice  of  the  sister,  and  would  leave  her  to 
perish,  as  above,  yet  it  was  neither  in  my  nature 
or  Amy's  either,  much  less  was  it  my  design ; 
and  therefore  I  resolved  to  leave  the  management 
of  what  I  had  reserved  for  that  work  with  my 
ftithful  Quaker,  but  how  to  direct  her  to  manage 
them  was  the  great  difficulty. 

Amy  had  tora  them  in  so  many  words  that  she 
was  not  their  mother,  but  that  she  was  the  maid 
Amy  that  carried  them  to  their  aunts ;  that  she 
and  their  mother  went  over  to  the  East  Indies 
to  seek  their  fortune,  and  that  there  good  things 
had  be&llen  them ;  and  that  their  mother  was 
very  rich  and  happy;  that  she  (Amy)  had 
married  in  the  In^es,  but  being  now  a  widow, 
and  resolving  to  come  over  to  England,  their 
mother  had  obliged  her  to  inquire  them  out,  and 
do  for  them  as  she  had  done ;  and  that  now. she 
was  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  Indies  again ;  but 
that  she  had  orders  to  do  very  handsomely  by 
them ;  and,  in  a  word,  told  them  she  bad  2,000^ 
a  piece  for  them,  upon  condition  that  they  proved 
sMier,  and  married  suitably  to  themselves,  and 
did  not  throw  themselves  away  upon  scoundrels. 

The  good  family  in  whose  care  they  had  been 
I  had  resolved  to  take  more  than  ordinary  notice 
of;  and  Amy,  by  my  order,  had  acquainted  them 
with  it,  and  obliged  my  daughters  to  promise  to 
submit  to  their  government,  as  formerly,  voA  to 
be  ruled  by  the  honest  man  as  by  a  father  and 
counsellor ;  and  engaged  him  to  treat  them  as 
his  children ;  and  to  oblige  him  effectually  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  to  make  his  old  age  comfortable 
both  to  him  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  so  good 
to  the  orphans,  I  had  ordered  her  to  settle  the 
other  2,000/.,  that  is  to  say,  the  interest  of  it, 
which  was  ISMX.  a-year,  upon  them,  to  be  theirs 
for  both  their  lives;  but  to  come  to  my  two 
daughters  after  them.  This  was  so  just,  a&id  was 


so  prudently  managed  by  Amy,  that  nothing  she 
ever  did  for  me,  pleased  me  better.  And  in  this 
posture,  leaving  my  two  daughters  with  tlieir 
ancient  friend,  and  so  coming  awar  to  me,  (as 
they  thought  to  the  East  Indies,)  she  had  pre- 
pared eve^hing  in  order  to  hef  going  over  with 
me  to  Holland ;  and  in  this  posture  that  matter 
stood  when  the  unhappy  girl,  whom  I  have  said  so 
much  of,  broke  in  upon  eJl  our  measures,  as  you 
have  heard,  and  by  an  obstinacy  never  to  be 
conquered  or  pacified,  either  with  threats  or  per. 
suasions,  pursued  her  searoh  after  me  (her 
mother)  as  I  have  said,  till  she  brought  me  even 
to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  would.  In  all 

Srobabflity,  have  traced  me  out  at  last,  if  Amy 
ad  not,  by  the  violence  of  her  passion,  and  by  a 
way  which  I  had  no  knowfedge  of,  and  indeed 
id>horred,  put  a  stop  to  her,  of  which  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  particulars  here. 

However,  notwithstanding  this,*I  could  not 
think  of  going  away  and  leaving  this  work  so 
unfinished  as  Amy  had  threatened  to  do,  and  for 
the  folly  of  one  child  to  leave  the  other  to  starve ; 
or  to  Stop  my  determined  bounty  to  the  good 
fkmily  I  have  mentioned.  So,  in  a  word,  f  com- 
mitted the  finishing  it  all  to  my  good  friend  the 
Quaker,  to  whom  I  communicated  as  much  dt 
the  old  story  as  needl\il  to  empower  her  to  per- 
form what  Amy  had  promised,  and  to  make  her 
talk  so  much  to  the  purpose,  as  one  employed 
more  remotely  than  Amy  had  been,  needed  to 
do. 

To  this  purpose,  she  had  first  of  all  a  fall  pos- 
session of  the  money ;  and  went  first  to  the  honest 
man  and  his  wife,  and  settled  all  the  matter  with 
them ;  when  she  talked  of  B&s  Amy,  she  taBied 
of  her  as  one  that  had  been  empowered  by  the 
mother  of  the  girls,  in  the  Indies,  but  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  Indies,  and  had  settled  all  sooner, 
if  she  had  not  been  hindered  br  the  obstinate 
humour  of  the  other  daughter ;  that  she  had  left 
instructions  with  her  for  the  rest ;  but  that  the 
other  had  alfironted  her  so  much,  that  she  was 
gone  away  without  doing  anything  for  her ;  and 
that  now,  if  anything  was  done,  it  must  be  by 
fresh  orders  firom  the  East  Indies. 

I  need  not  say  how  punctually  my  new  agent 
acted ;  but  what  was  more,  she  brought  the  old 
man  and  his  wife,  and  my  other  daughter,  several 
times  to  her  house,  by  which  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, being  there  only  as  a  lodger,  and  a  stranger, 
to  see  my  other  girl,  which  I  had  never  done 
before  since  she  wns  a  little  chikL 

The  day  1  contrived  to  see  them,  I  Was  dressed 
up  in  a  Quaker's  habit,  and  looked  so  l&e  a 
Quaker,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  who 
had  never  seen  me  before,  to  suppose  that  I  had 
ever  been  anything  else ;  also  my  way  of  talking 
was  suitable  enough  to  it,  for  I  had  learned  that 
long  before. 

I  have  not  time  here  to  take  notice  what  a  snr- 
prise  it  waste  me  to  see  my  chfld,  how  It  worked 
upon  my  aifections ;  with  what  infinite  stfuggle  I 
mastered  a  strong  inclination  that  I  had  to  dis- 
cover myself  to  her ;  how  the  giri  was  the  very 
counterpart  of  myself,  only  much  handsooier; 
and  how  sweetly  and  modesuy  she  bdiaved ;  how 
on  that  occasion  I  resolved  to  do  more  for  ber, 
than  I  had  appointed  by  Amy,  and  the  like. 

It  is  enough  to  mentioa  here,  that  as  tlie 
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tling  this  affair  made  way  for  my  going  on  board, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  my  old  agent 
Amy;  so  however,  I  left  some  hints  for  Amy  too, 
for  I  did  not  yet  despair  of  my  hearing  from  her ; 
and  that  if  my  ffood  Quaker  should  ever  see  her 
agun,  she  should  let  her  see  them ;  wherein  par- 
ticularly ordering  her  to  leave  the  affair  of  Spital- 
fields  just  as  I  had  done,  in  the  hands  of  my 
friend,  she  should  come  away  to  me,  upon  this 
condition  nevertheless,  that  she  gave  full  satis- 
foction  to  my  friend  the  Quaker,  that  she  had  not 
murdered  my  child;  for  if  she  had,  I  told  her,  I 
never  would  see  her  foce  more.  How,  notwith- 
standing this,  she  came  over  afterwards,  without 
giving  my  friend  any  of  that  satisfaction,  or  any 
account  that  she  intended  to  come  over. 

I  can  say  no  more  now,  but  that  being  arrived 
In  Holland,  with  my  spouse  and  his  son,  formerly 
menUoned,  I  appeared  there  with  all  the  splen- 
dour and  equipage  suitable  to  our  new  prospect, 
as  I  have  already  observed. 

Here,  afler  some  few  years  of  flourishing  and  out- 
wardly happy  circumstances,  I  fell  into  a  dreadful 
course  of  cidamities,  and  Amy  also;  the  very  re- 
verse of  our  former  good  days ;  the  blast  of  heaven 
seemed  to  follow  the  injury  done  the  poor  girl  by 
us  both,  and  I  was  brought  so  low  again,  that  my 
repentance  seemed  to  be  the  only  consequence  of 
my  misery,  as  my  misery  was  of  my  crime.* 

In  resolvmg  to  go  to  Holland  with  my  hus- 
band, and  take  possession  of  the  title  of  countess 
as  soon  as  possible,  I  had  a  view  of  deceiving  my 
daughter,  were  she  yet  alive,  and  seeking  me  out ; 
for  it  seldom  happens  that  a  nobleman,  or  his 
lady,  are  called  by  their  surnames,  and  as  she  was 
a  stranger  to  our  noble  title,  might  have  inquired 
at  our  next  door  neighbour's  for  Mr  *****,  the 
Dutch  merchant,  and  not  have  been  one  jot  the 
wiser  for  her  inquiry ;  so  one  evening,  soon  after 
this  resolution,  as  I  and  my  husband  were  sitting 
together  when  supper  was  over,  and  talking  of  seve- 
ral  various  scenes  in  life,  I  told  him  that,  as  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  my  being  with  chfld,  as  I  had 
some  reason  to  suspect  I  was  some  time  before, 
I  was  ready  to  go  with  him  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  whenever  he  pleased ;  I  said,  that  great 
part  of  my  things  were  packed  up,  and  what  was 
not  would  not  be  long  about,  and  that  I  had  little 
occasion  to  buy  any  more  clothes,  Ihien,  or  jewds, 
whilst  I  was  in  England,  having  a  large  quantity 
of  the  richest  and  best  of  everything  by  me  al- 
ready. On  sayinff  these  words,  he  took  me  in 
his  arms,  and  told  me  that  he  looked  on  what  I 
had  now  n>oken  with  so  great  an  emphasis  to  be 
my  settled  resolution,  and  the  feult  should  not  lie 
on  his  side  if  it  miscarried  behig  put  in  practice. 

The  next  morning  he  went  out  to  see  some 
merchants,  who  had  received  advice  of  the  ar- 
rival of  some  shipping  which  had  been  in  great 
danger  at  sea,  and  whose  insurance  had  ran 
very  high ;  and  it  was  this  interval  that  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  my  coming  to  a  final  reso- 
lution ;  I  now  told  the  Quaker,  as  she  iras  sitting 
at  work  in  her  parlour,  that  we  should  very 
speedily  leave  heir,  and  although  she  daily  ex- 

•  Hm  work,  as  original]/  published  bj  De  Foe  in  1714, 
ends  in  Oil  manner.  The  continuation  of  Roxana's  Ufe, 
nWdi  foUowt,  was  first  printed  in  1745,  with  a  long  ex- 
planation  as  to  the  author.  It  is  impossible  at  this  dis- 
tance cf  time  to  aaj'hf  whom  it  was  written,  but  the  style 
witsbdy  bean  a  strong  resemblance  to  Qiat  of  De  Fo«. 


pected  it,  yet  she  was  really  sorry  to  hear  that  we 
had  come  to  a  full  determination ;  she  said  abund- 
ance of  fine  things  to  me  on  the  happiness  of  the 
life  I  did  then,  and  was  going  to  live ;  believing, 
I  suppose,  that  a  countess  could  not  have  a  foul 
conscience ;  but  at  that  very  instant  I  would 
have,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  resigned  husband, 
estate,  title,  and  all  the  blessings  she  fancied  I 
had  in  the  world,  only  for  her  red  virtue,  and  the 
sweet  peace  of  mind,  joined  to  a  loving  company 
of  children,  which  she  really  possessed. 

When  my  husband  returned,  he  asked  me  at 
dinner  if  I  persevered  in  my  resolution  of  leaving 
England ;  to  which  I  answered  in  the  affirmative : 
"  Well,"  says  he,  '*  as  all  my  affiiirs  will  not  take 
up  a  week's  time  to  settle,  I  will  be  ready  to  go 
from  London  with  you  in  ten  days*  time.  We 
fixed  upon  no  particular  place  or  abode,  but  in 
general  concluded  to  go  to  Dover,  cross  the 
Channel  to  Calais,  and  proceed  from  thence  by 
easy  journeys  to  Paris,  where,  after  staying  about 
a  week,  we  intended  to  go  through  part  of 
France,  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  so  on  to 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  or  the  Hague,  as  we 
were  to  settle  before  we  went  from  P^s.  As 
my  husband  did  not  care  to  venture  all  our  for- 
tune in  one  bottom,  so  our  goods,  money,  and 
plate  were  consigned  to  several  merchants,  who 
bad  been  his  intimates  many  years,  and  he  took 
notes  of  a  prodigious  value  hi  his  pocket,  besides 
what  he  gave  me  to  take  care  of  during  our  jour- 
ney. The  last  thing  to  be  considered  was,  how 
we  should  go  ourselves,  and  what  equipage  we 
should  take  with  us ;  my  thoughts  were  wholly 
taken  up  about  it  some  time ;  I  knew  I  was  going 
to  be  a  countess,  and  did  not  care  to  appear  any- 
thing mean  before  I  came  to  that  honour ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  I  left  London  in  any  public 
way,  I  mi^ht  possibly  hear  of  inquiries  after  me 
on  the  road,  that  I  had  been  acquainted  with  be- 
fore. At  last  I  said,  we  would  discharge  all  our 
servants,  except  two  fbotmen  who  should  travel 
with  us  to  Dover,  and  one  maid  to  wait  on  me, 
that  had  lived  with  me  only  since  the  retreat  of 
Amy,  and  she  was  to  go  through,  if  she  was  wil- 
Ihig;  and  as  to  the  carriage  of  us,  a  coach  should 
be  hired  for  my  husband,  myself,  and  maid,  and 
two  horses  were  to  be  hired  for  the  footmen,  who 
were  to  return  with  them  to  London. 

When  the  Quaker  had  heard  when  and  how  we 
intended  to  go,  she  begged,  as  there  would  be  a 
spare  seat  in  the  coacfa^  to  accompany  us  as  far 
as  Dover,  which  we  both  readily  consented  to ; 
no  woman  could  be  a  better  companion,  neither 
was  Uiere  any  acquaintance  that  we  loved  better, 
or  could  show  more  respect  to  us. 

The  morning  befbre  we  set  out  my  husband 
sent  for  a  master  coachman  to  know  the  price  of 
a  handsome  coach,  with  six  able  horses,  to  go  to 
Dover ;  he  inquired  how  many  days  we  intended 
to  be  on  the  journey ;  my  husband  said  he  would 
go  but  very  easy,  and  chose  to  be  three  days  on 
the  road ;  that  they  should  stay  there  two  days, 
and  be  three  more  returning  to  London, .  with  a 
gentlewoman  (meaning  the  Quaker)  In  it ;  the 
coachman  said  it  would  be  an  eight  day's  jour- 
ney, and  he  would  have  ten  guineas  for  it.  My 
husband  consented  to  pay  him  his  demand,  and 
he  received  orders  to  be  ready  at  the  door  by  seven 
of  the  clock  the  next  morning :  I  was  quite  p^i>pared 
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to  go,  having  no  penon  to  take  leave  of  but  the 
Quaker,  and  she  had  desired  to  aee  us  take  the 
padiet-boat  at  Dover,  before  we  parted  with 
her ;  and  Uie  last  night  of  my  stay  in  London 
was  spent  verj  agreeably  with  the  Quaker  and 
her  family.  My  husband,  who  staid  out  later  than 
usual,  in  taUng  his  farewell  of  several  merchants 
of  hii  acquaintance,  came  home  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  with 
us  before  we  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  ftunfly  got  up 
about  Ave  o'clock,  and  I,  with  my  huaband's  con- 
sent, made  each  of  the  Quaker's  daughters  a  pre- 
sent of  a  diamond  ring,  valued  at  20/.,  and  a 
guinea  a^piece  to  all  the  servants,  without  excep- 
tion. We  all  breakfssted  together,  and  at  the 
hour  appointed  the  coach  and  attendants  came 
to  the  door ;  this  drew  several  people  about  it,  who 
were  all  very  inquisitive  to  know  who  was  going 
into  the  country,  and  what  is  never  forgot  on 
such  occasions,  aU  the  beggars  m  the  neighbour- 
hood were  prepared  to  give  us  their  benedictions 
in  hopes  of^an  alms.  When  the  coachman  had 
packed  up  what  boxes  were  designed  for  our  use, 
we,  nam^y,  my  husband,  the  Quaker,  myself,  and 
the  waiting-maid,  all  got  into  the  coach,  the  foot- 
men were  mounted  on  horses  behind,  and  in  this 
manner  the  coach,  after  I  had  given  a  guinea  to 
one  of  the  Quaker's  daughters  equally  to  divide 
among  the  beggars  at  the  door,  drove  away  from 
the  bouse,  and  I  took  leave  of  my  lodging  in  the 
Minories,  as  weU  as  of  London. 

At  St  George's  church,  Southwark,  we  were 
met  by  three  gentlemen  on  horseback,  who  were 
merchants  of  my  husband^s  acquaintance,  and 
had  come  out  on  purpose  to  go  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney with  us,  and  as  they  kept  talking  to  us  at  the 
coach  side,  we  went  a  good  pace,  and  were  very 
merry  together ;  we  stopped  at  tiie  best  house  of 
entertainment  on  Shooter's  hill. 

Here  we  stopped  for  about  an  hour  and  drank 
some  wine.  And  my  husband,  whose  chief  study 
was  how  to  please  and  divert  me,  cause'd  me  to 
alight  out  of  the  coach.  Which  the  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  us  observing,  alighted  also; 
the  waiter  showed  us  up  stairs  into  a  large  room, 
whose  window  opened  to  our  view  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  River  Thames,  which  here,  they  say,  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  meanders.  It  was 
within  an  hour  of  high  water,  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  ships  coming  in  under  sail  quite  astonished 
aa  well  as  delighted  me,  insomuch  that  I  could 
not  help  breaking  out  into  such  like  expressions, 
**  My  dear,  what  a  fine  sight  this  is ;  I  never  saw 
the  like  before  I  Pray,  will  thev  get  to  London 
this  tide  ?"  At  which  the  good-natured  gentle- 
man smiled,  and  said,  "  Yes,  my  dear,  why  there 
is  London,  and  as  the  wind  ii  quite  fisir  for  them, 
some  of  them  will  come  to  an  anchor  In  about 
half  an  hour,  and  aU  within  an  hour.** 

I  was  so  taken  up  with  looking  down  the  river, 
that,  tin  my  husband  spoke,  I  had  not  once  looked 
up  the  river ;  but  when  I  did,  and  saw  London, 
the  Monument,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul, 
and  the  tteei^es  belonging  to  the  several  parish 
churches,  I  was  transported  into  an  ecstasy,  and 
could  not  refrain  firom  saving,  **  Sure  that  cannot 
be  the  place  we  are  now  Just  come  from  f  it  must 
be  further  off,  for  that  looks  to  be  scarce  three 
miles  o((  and  we  have  been  three  hours  by  my 
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watch  oondog  from  our  lodgings  in  the  BliiioriM  I 
No,  no,  it  is  not  London,  it  is  some  other  pboa  r 

Upon  which  one  of  the  gentleraen  present 
offered  to  convince  me  that  the  place  I  aaw  was 
London,  if  I  would  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  honsib 
and  view  it  from  the  turret.  1  accepted  the 
offer,  and  I,  my  husband,  and  the  three  gentle* 
men,  were  conducted,  by  the  master  of  the  houae^ 
up  stairs  into  the  turret.  If  I  wasdeljp^ted  be- 
fore with  my  prospect,  I  was  now  ravuhed,  ibr 
I  was  elevated  above  the  room  I  was  in  before^ 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  ■  I  seemed  a  little  dizayv 
for  the  turret  being  a  lanthom  and  giving  Uglu 
an  ways,  for  some  woe  I  thought  myself  suspaoded 
in  the  air ;  but  sitting  down,  and  having  eat  a 
mouthful  of  biscuit  and  drank  a  glasa  of  ssrk,  I 
soon  recovered,  and  then  the  gentieman  who  had 
undertaken  to  convince  me  that  the  place  I  waa 
shown  was  really  London^  thusb^gan,  after  hav- 
ing drawn  aside  one  of  the  windows. 

^  You  see,  my  lady,"  says  the  gentleoMii,  **  the 
greatest,  the  uiest,  the  richest,  axid  the  moat 
populous  city  in  the  world,  at  least  in  Europe,  aa 
I  can  assure  your  ladyship,  upon  my  own  know- 
ledge, it  deserves  the  character  I  have  given  it. 
"  But  this,  sir,  will  never  convince  me  that  the 
place  you  now  show  me  is  London,  though  I 
have  before  heard  that  Ltondon  deservea  the 
character  you  have  with  so  much  cordiality  be- 
stowed upon  it.  And  this  I  can  testify,  that 
London,  in  every  particular  vou  have  mentioned, 
greatly  surpasses  Paris,  which  is  allowed  by  aU 
historians  and  travellers  to  be  the  second  city  in 
Europe." 

Here  the  gentleman,  pulling  out  his  pocket- 
glass,  desired  me  to  look  through  it,  wbioi  Idid; 
and  then  he  directed  me  to  look  full  at  St  Paul  a. 
and  to  make  that  the  centre  of  my  future  obeer- 
vation,  an;i  thereupon  he  promised  me  con- 
viction. 

WhOst  I  took  my  observation,  I  sat  in  a  high 
chair,  made  for  that  purpose*  with  a  convenience 
before  you  to  bold  the  glass.  I  soon  &>uod  the 
cathedral;  and  then  I  could  not  help  sajingf  I 
have  been  several  times  up  to  the  stone  gsJlery, 
but  not  quite  bo  often  up  to  the  iron  gallery. 
Then  I  brought  my  eye  to  the  monument,  >Dd 
was  obUged  to  confen  I  knew  it  to  be  such. 
The  gentleman  then  moved  the  ^ass,  and  de- 
sired me  to  look,  which  doing,  I  said,  "  I  think  I 
see  WhitehaU  and  St  Jameses  Park,  and  I  aaa 
also  two  great  buBdings,  like  bams,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are."  "  Oh,"  says  the  gentle- 
man,  "  they  are  the  Parliament  house  and  Wert- 
minster  Abbey. '*«—"  They  may  be  ao,"  said  I;  and 
continuing  looking,  I  perceived  the  veryhoivae  at 
Kensington  which  I  had  Uved  in  some  timoi 
but  of  that  I  took  no  notice ;  vat  I  i<Nind  my 
colour  come,  to  think  what  a  me  of  gaiety  and 
wickedness  f  bad  Uytd.  The  gentleauD,  per- 
ceiving my  disorder*  said,  *<  I  am  afraid  I  have 
tired  your  ladyship ;  I  wiUomke  but  one  reoioie 
more  easterly,  and  then  I  believe  you  will  allow 
the  place  wa  sea  to  be  London. 

He  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble,  §or 
I  was  thorouffhly  convinced  of  my  error ;  but  to 

g*ve  myself  time  to  recover,  and  to  hide  mv  con- 
sion,  I  seeoMd  not  yet  to  be  quite  eenvbecd. 
I  looked,  and  the  first  eljeet  that  presented  itaeL 
was  Aldgate  church,  which,  though  I  confess,  to 


my  shamei  t  leldom  law  the  Inside  of  It,  yet  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  outride,  for  many 
times  my  friend  the  Quaker  and  I  had  passed  and 
massed  by  It  when  we  used  to  go  fai  the  coach  to 
take  an  airing,  I  saw  the  church,  or  the  steeple 
of  the  church,  so  plain,  and  knew  It  so  well,  that 
I  could  not  help  saying,  with  some  earnestness, 
''My  dear,  I  see  our  church— the  church,  I 
mean,  belonging  to  our  neighhourhood ;  I  am 
sure  it  is  Aldgate  church."  Then  I  saw  the 
Tower  and  all  the  shipping ;  and,  taking  my  eye 
ih>m  the  glass,  I  thanked  the  gentleman  for  the 
trouble  I  had  giren  him,  and  said  to  him,  that  I 
was  ftiUy  convinced  that  the  place  I  saw  was 
LoodoD,  and  that  it  was  the  very  place  we  came 
from  that  morning.  . 

When  we  came  to  Sittlngboume  our  servants  I 
soon  brought  us  word  that  although  we  were  at 
the  best  inn  in  the  town,  yet  there  was  notbinff 
in  the  larder  fit  for  our  dinner.  The  landlord 
came  in  after  him  and  began  to  make  excuses  for 
his  empty  cupboard.  He  told  us,  withal,  that  if 
we  would  please  to  stav,  he  would  kill  a  calf,  a 
sheep,  a  hog,  or  anything  we  had  a  fancy  to. 
We  ordered  him  to  kill  a  pig  and  some  pigeons, 
which,  with  a  dish  of  fish,  a  cherry  pie,  and 
some  pastry,  made  up  a  tolerable  dinner.  We 
made  up  two  pounds  ten  shillings,  for  we  caused 
the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  two  diaugters  to  dine 
with  us,  and  help  us  off  with  our  wine.  Our 
landlady  and  her  two  daughters,  with  a  glass  or 
two  given  to  the  cook,  managed  two  bottles  of 
white  wine.  This  operated  so  strong  upon  one 
of  the  young  wenches,  that  my  spouse  being 
gone  out  into  the  yard,  her  tongue  began  to 
run ;  and,  looking  at  me,  she  says  to  her  mo- 
ther— **  La  I  mother,  how  much  like  the  lady 
her  ladyship  is,  (speaking  of  me),  the  youne 
woman  who  lodged  here  the  other  night,  and 
stayed  here  part  of  the  next  day,  and  then  set 
forward  for  Canterbury,  described.  The  lady 
is  the  same  person,  I  am  sure." 

This  greatly  alarmed  me,  and  made  me  very 
uneasy,  for  I  concluded  this  young  woman  could 
be  no  other  than  my  daughter,  who  was  resolved 
to  find  me  out,  whether  I  would  or  no.  I  deshred 
the  girl  to  describe  the  young  woman  she  men- 
tioned, which  she  did,  and  I  was  convinced  it 
was  my  own  daughter,  I  asked  in  what  man- 
ner  she  travelled,  and  whether  she  bad  any  com* 
pony.  I  was  answered  that  she  was  on  foot,  and 
that  she  had  no  company ;  but  that  she  always 
travelled  from  place'  to  place  in  company ;  that 
her  method  was,  when  she  came  into  any  town 
to  go  to  the  best  inns  and  enquire  for  the  lady 
she  souffht ;  and  then  when  she  had  satisfied 
herself  that  the  lady,  whom  she  called  her  motiier, 
was  not  to  be  found  in  that  town  or  neighbour* 
hood,  she  then  begged  the  favour  of  the  land- 
lady  of  tiM  inn  wbm  she  was  to  put  her  into 
such  a  company  that  she  knew,  that  she  might 
go  safe  to  the  next  town ;  that  this  was  the  man* 
ncr  of  her  proceeding  at  her  house,  and  she  be- 
lieved she  bad  practised  it  ever  since  she  set  out 
from  London ;  and  she  hoped  to  meet  with  her 
mother,  as  she  caQed  her,  upon  the  road. 

I  asked  my  landlady  whether  she  described 
oar  coach  and  equipage,  but  she  said  the  young 
wenan  did  not  enquire  oonceming  equipage,  but 
only  described  a  lady,  so  like  your  ladyship, 


that  I  have  often  since  I  saw  your  ladyship  took 
you  to  be  the  very  person  she  was  looking  for. 

Amidst  the  dntractions  of  my  nrind,  this  af- 
forded  me  some  comfort,  that  my  daughter  was 
not  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  we  travelled.  My  husband  and  the  land- 
lord  returned,  and  that  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
course. 

I  left  this  town  with  a  heavy  heart,  fearing  my 
daughter  would  iniUUbly  find  me  out  at  Canter- 
bury ;  but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  she  had 
I  left  that  city  before  we  came  thither  some  time. 
I  was  very  short  in  one  thing,  that  I  had  not 
asked  my  landlady  at  8itting£>ume,  how  long 
it  was  since  my  daughter  was  there.  But  when 
I  came  to  Canterbury  I  was  very  anxious  and 
bdefatigable  In  faiquiring  after  my  dau([^ter,  and 
I  found  that  she  had  bMn  at  the  inn  where  we 
then  were,  and  hadinqufared  for  me,  as  I  fbund  by 
(the  description  the  people  gave  of  myself 

Here  I  learnt  my  daughter  had  left  Canterbury 
a  week.  This  pleased  me;  and  I  was  deter- 
nuned  to  stay  in  Canterbury  one  day,  to  view  the 
cathedral,  and  see  the  antiquities  of  this  me- 
tropolis. 

As  we  had  sixteen  miles  to  our  journey's  end 
that  night,  for  ft  was  near  four  o'clock  before  we 
got  into  our  coach  again,  the  coachman  drove 
with  great  speed,  and  at  dusk  in  the  evening  we 
entered  the  west  gate  of  the  cftv,  md  put  up  at 
an  mn  in  High-street,  near  8t  Mary  Bredman*a 
church,  which  generally  was  filled  with  the  best 
of  company*  The  anxiety  of  my  mind,  on  find- 
ing myself  pursued  by  this  girl,  and  the  fiitlsue 
of  my  journey,  had  made  me  much  out  of  order, 
my  head  ached,  and  I  had  no  stomach. 

This  made  my  husband  (but  he  knew  not  the 
real  occasion  of  myilbess,)  and  the  Quaker  very 
uneasy,  and  they  did  all  hi  their  power  to  per- 
suade me  to  eat  any  thing  I  eould  fhney.  At 
length,  the  landlady  of  the  inn,  who  perceived  I 
was  more  disturbed  in  my  mind  thsin  side,  ad- 
vised me  to  eat  one  poached  egg,  drink  a  glass 
of  sack,  eat  a  toast,  and  go  to  boi,  and  she  war- 
ronted^she  said,  I  should  be  well  by  the  morn- 
ing. This  was  immediately  dene ;  and  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  the  sack  and  toast  cheered  me 
wonderfhily,  and  f  benn  to  take  heart  again ; 
and  my  husband  would  have  the  eoachman  in  after 
supper,  on  purpose  to  divert  me  and  the  honest 
Quaker,  who,  poor  ereature,  seemed  much  more 
concerned  at  my  misfortune  than  I  was  mysdf. 

I  went  soon  to  bed,  but  for  hw  I  should  be 
worse  in  the  night,  two  maids  of  the  fam  were 
ordered  to  sit  up  in  an  adyoinltog  chamber ;  the 
Quaker  and  mv  walting-maid  lay  in  a  bed  in  th« 
same  room,  and  my  husband  by  himself  in  another 
apartment. 

While  my  maid  was  gone  down  on  seme  ne- 
oessary  busfnessi  and  likewise  to  get  me  som^ 
burnt  wine,  which  I  was  to  drink  ioinff  to  bed, 
or  rather  when  I  was  just  got  mto  t>ed^  the 
Quaker  and  I  bad  the  following  dialegtie  *.-«• 

Quoktr.  The  news  thou  heardest  at  Sittfetw 
bourne  bath  disordered  thee.  I  am  glad  tM 
young  woman  has  been  out  of  this  place  a  week ; 
she  went  indeed  for  Dover ;  and  wnen  she  oemei 
there  and  canst  not  find  thee,  she  may  go  to  Deal* 
and  so  ndss  of  thee. 
xKMTtfiML  What  I  most  depend  upon  ii^  nHit  m 
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we  do  not  travel  by  any  paiticnUr  name,  bnt  the 
general  one  of  the  baronet  and  hii  lady,  and  the 
girl  hath  no  notion  what  eori  of  equipage  we 
travelled  with,  it  was  not  easy  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  me,  unless  the  aoddentaUy,  in  her 
travels,  light  upon  yon  (meaning  the  Quaker)  or 
upon  me;  either  of  which  must  unavoidably 
blow  the  secret  I  had  so  long  laboured  to  eon- 
ceaL 

Quaker.  As  thou  intendett  to  stay  here  to- 
morrow, to  see  the  things  which  thou  eallest 
antiquities,  and  whidi  are  more  property  named 
the  relics  of  the  Whore  of  Babylon ;  suppose 
thou  wert  to  send  Thomas,  who  at  thy  command 
followeth  after  us,  to  the  place  called  Dover,  to 
inquire  whether  such  a  young  woman  has  been 
inquiring  fiir  thee.  He  may  go  out  betimes  in 
the  morning,  and  may  return  by  night,  lor  it  is 
but  twelve  or  ftmrteen  miles  at  farthest  thither. 

/ZotroiM..— I  like  thy  scheme  very  well ;  and 
1  beg  the  favour  of  jwk  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  you  are  up,  to  send  Tom  to  Dover,  with 
such  instructions  as  you  shall  think  proper. 

After  a  good  night's  repose  I  was  well  reco- 
vered, to  the  great  satisAustion  of  all  that  were 
with  me. 

The  good-natored  Quaker,  always  studious  to 
serve  and  oblige  me,  got  up  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  going  down  into  the  inn  yard 
met  with  Tom,  gave  \Sm  his  instructions,  and  he 
set  out  for  Dover  before  six  o'clock. 
I  As  we  were  at  the  best  inn  In  the  dty,  so  we 
y  could  readily  have  whatever  we  pleased,  and 
whatever  the  season  afforded ;  but  my  husband, 
the  most  indulgent  man  that  ever  breathed, 
having  observed  how  heartily  I  ate  mv  dinner  at 
Rochester,  two  days  before,  ordered  the  very 
same  bill  of  fare,  and  of  whidi  I  made  a  heartier 
meal  than  I  did  before.  We  were  very  merry, 
and  after  we  had  dined  we  went  to  see  the  town- 
house,  but  as  it  was  near  five  o'dock  I  left  the 
Quaker  behind  me,  to  reodve  what  intdligence 
she  could  get  concerning  my  daughter,  from  the 
footman,  who  was  expected  to  return  from  Do- 
ver at  six. 

We  came  to  the  Inn  just  as  it  was  dark,  and 
then  excusmg  myself  to  my  husband,  I  immediately 
run  up  into  my  chamber,  where  I  bad  appointed 
the  Quaker  to  be  against  myretum.  Iran  to  her 
with  eagerness,  and  enquirad  what  news  from 
Dover,  by  Tom,  the  footman. 

She  sud,  Tom  had  been  returned  two  hours ; 
that  he  got  to  Dover  that  morning  between  seven 
and  eight,  and  found,  at  the  inn  he  put  up  at, 
there  had  been  an  inquisitive  young  woman  to 
find  out  a  gentleman  Uiat  was  a  Dutch  merchant, 
and  a  lady  who  was  her  mother ;  that  the  young 
woman  perfectly  well  described  his  ladv,  that  be 
found  that  she  had  visited  every  public  inn  In 
the  town ;  that  she  said  she  would  so  to  Deal, 
and  that  if  she  jdid  not  find  the  lady,  her  mother, 
there,  she  would  go  by  the  first  ship  to  Hl^fue, 
and  go  irom  thenoe  to  Anuterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam, searching  all  the  towns  through  which  she 
passes  m  the  United  Provinces. 

This  account  pleased  me  very  well,  especially 
when  I  understood  that  she  had  been  aono  from 
Dover  five  days.  The  Quaker  comforted  me, 
and  said  it  was  lucky  this  busy  creature  had 
pasted  the  road  before  us,  otherwise  jhe  might 


easily  have  found  means  to  have  overtaken  us, 
for,  as  she  observed,  the  wench  bad  soeh  an 
artful  way  of  tdling  her  story.  Chat  she  moved 
everybody  to  compassion ;  and  she  did  not  doubt 
but  that  if  we  had  been  before,  as  we  were  be- 
hind, she  would  have  got  thoee  who  would  have 
asst^ed  her  with  a  coach,  &e.,  to  have  pursoed 
us,  and  they  m%ht  have  come  np  with  us. 

I  was  of  the  honest  Quaker's  ssntimenta.  I 
grew  pretty  easy,  cdled  Tom  and  gave  him  half 
a  guinea  for  hisdHigenoe;  then  I  tuSd  the  Quaker 
went  into  the  parlour  to  my  husband,  and  soon 
after  supper  came  in,  and  I  ate  moderately,  and 
we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evenins^  for  the 
dock  had  then  told  nine,  very  cheerfwly.  For 
my  Quaker  was  so  rejoiced  at  my  good  fortnoc* 
as  she  called  it,  that  she  was  very  dert  and  ex- 
oeedinff  good  company,  and  her  wit,  and  she  bad 
no  smdl  shore  of  it,  I  thought  was  belter  played 
off  than  ever  I  had  heard  it  before. 

My  husband  asked  me  how  I  should  cbooee  to 
go  on  board;  I  desired  him  to  settle  it  as  he 
pleased,  tdUog  him  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
indllforence  to  me,  as  he  was  to  go  with  me. 
"  That  may  be  true,  my  dear*"  says  he,  "  but  I 
ask  you  for  a  reason  or  two,  which  I  wtU  lay  be- 
fore you,  viz..  If  we  hire  a  vessd  for  oursdves, 
we  may  tot  sail  when  we  please,  have  the  liberty 
of  every  part  of  the  ship  to  ourselves,  and  land 
at  what  port,  dther  in  Holland  or  F^wioe,  we 
might  make  choice  ot  Besfdes,"  added  he^ 
''another  reason  I  mentkw  It  to  you  is,  that  I 
know  vou  do  not  love  much  company,  which,  in 
going  in  the  packet  boat,  it  is  dmost  Impossible 
to  avoid." — ^**I  own,  mv  dear,*  sdd  I,  "your 
reasons  are  very  good ;  I  have  but  one  thing  to 
say  against  them,  which  is,  that  the  packet  l^t, 
bv  its  frequent  voyages,  must  of  cjourse  be  fur- 
nished with  experienced  seamen,  who  know  the 
seas  too  wdl  even  to  run  any  haiwrd.*  (  At  this 
juncture  the  terrible  voyage  I  and  Amy  made 
from  Vnaee  to  Harwich  came  so  strong  in  my 
mind,  that  I  trembled  so  as  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  my  husband.)  "Besides,"  added  1,  «*the 
landlord  may  send  the  master  of  one  of  them  to 
you,  and  I  think  it  may  be  best  to  hire  the  state 
cabin,  as  they  call  it^  to  oursdves,  by  which 
method  we  shall  avoid  company,  without  we  have 
an  inclination  to  assodate  oundves  with  snch 
passengers  we  may  happen  to  like ;  and  the  ex- 
pense will  be  much  cheaper  than  hiring  a  vosmI 
to  go  the  voyage  with  us  done,  and  every  whit 
as  safe." 

The  Quaker,  who  had  seriously  listened  to  «nir 
discourse,  gave  it  in  as  her  opinion*  that  the 
method  I  had  proposed  was  by  for  the  safest, 

?uickest,  and  cheapest  ''Not,'*  sdd  die^  "as 
think  thou  wouldest  be  against  any  neoesaary 
expense,  though  I  am  certaui  thou  wonldest  not 
flii^  thy  money  away." 

Soon  after,  my  husband  ordered  the  landlord 
to  send  for  one  of  the  masters  of  the  packet 
boats,  of  whoa  he  hhed  the  great  ^edrfn,  and 
agreed  to  sdl  from  thenoe  the  next  dsy  if  the 
wind  and  the  tide  answered. 

The  settling  our  me&od  of  gobm  over  sea 
having  token  up  the  time  tiO  Uie  mtaner  wms 
ready,  which  we  being  Informed  ol^  came  Mit  of 
a  chamber  we  had  been  in  all  the  morning,  to  a 
handsome  parlour^  where  everyttdng  was  placed 
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suitable  to  our  rank;  there  wag  a  lam  old 
fiuhioned  senrioe  of  plate,  and  a  lide-board  gen- 
teelly set  off.  The  dinner  was  excellent,  and 
well  dressed. 

After  dinner,  we  entered  into  anetber  dis- 
course,  which  was,  the  hiring  of  servants  to  go 
with  us  from  Dover  to  Paris ;  a  thinff  frequentiv 
done  by  traveflers ;  and  such  are  to  be  met  with 
at  every  stage  inn.  Onr  fMtmen  set  out  this 
morning  on  their  return  to  London,  and  the 
Quaker  and  coach  was  to  go  the  next  day.  My 
new  chambermaid,  whose  name  was  Isabel,  was 
to  go  through  the  journey,  on  condition  of  doing 
no  other  busioess  than  waiting  on  me.  In  a 
while  we  partly  concluded  to  wt  the  hiring  of 
men  servants  uone  till  we  came  to  Calais,  for 
they  eouki  be  of  no  use  to  ue  on  board  a  ship, 
the  sailor^  or  eabin  boy's  phboe  being  to  attend 
the  cabin  passengers  as  well  as  his  master. 

To  divert  ourselves,  we  took  a  walk  after 
we  had  dined,  round  about  the  town,  and  coming 
to  the  garrison,  and  being  somewhat  thirsty, 
all  went  into  the  suttler's  for  a  glass  of  wine. 
A  phit  was  called  for,  and  brought;  but  the 
man  of  the  house  came  in  with  it  raving  like 
a  madman,  saying  **  Do  not  you  think  you  ara 
a  villain,  to  a»  for  a  pot  of  ale,  when  I  know 
you  have  spent  all  your  money,  and  aro  igno- 
rant of  the  means  of  getting  more,  without  you 
hear  of  a  place,  which  I  look  upon  to  be  very 
unlikely.** — **  Do  not  be  in  such  a  passion,  land- 
lord," said  my  husband.  **Pray  what  is  the 
matter ?''^**0,  nothing,  sir,**  says  he;  ''but  a 
young  fellow  in  the  suttling  room,  whom  I 
find  to  have  been  a  gentleman's  servant,  wants 
a  place ;  and  having  spent  all  his  money  would 
willingly  run  up  a  scoro  with  me,  knowing  I 
must  get  him  a  master,  if  ever  I  intend  to  have 
my  money.**  —  <*  Pray,  sir,*'  said  my  husband, 
"send  the  young  fellow  to  me,  if  I  like  him 
and  can  agree  with  him,  It  is  possible  I  mav 
take  hhn  Into  my  service."  The  landlord  took 
caro  we  should  not  speak  to  him  twice,  he  went 
and  fetched  him  in  himself;  and  my  husband 
exandned  him  before  be  spoke,  as  to  his  sise, 
mien,  and  garb.  The  young  man  was  clean 
dressed,  of  a  middling  stature,  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  about  twenty-seven  years  old. 

**  I  hear,  young  man,**  says  he  to  him,  **  that 
you  want  a  place;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  my 
power  to  serve  you ;  let  me  know  at  onoe  what 
education  you  have  had,  if  you  have  any  fa- 
mily belonging  to  you,  or  if  you  are  fit  ibr  a 
gentleman*!  service,  can  bring  any  person  of 
reputation  to  your  character,  and  an  willing 
to  go  and  live  in  HeUand  with  me,  we  will  not 
differ  about  your  wages.** 

The  young  fellow  made  a  respectful  bow  to 
each  of  us,  and  addressed  himself  to  my  hus- 
band as  foUows :— "  Sir,**  said  he,  **  in  me  you 
behold  the  eldest  child  of  misfortune.  I  am 
but  young,  as  you  may  seoi  I  have  no  comers 
after  me,  and  having  lived  with  several  gentle- 
man, some  of  whom  are  on  their  travels,  others 
settled  in  divers  parts  of  the  world,  besides  what 
are  dead,  makes  me  unable  to  produce  a  cha- 
racter without  a  week%  notice  to  write  to  Lon- 
don, and  I  should  not  doubt  but  by  the  return 
of  the  post,  to  let  you  see  some  letters  as  would 
satisfy  yon  in  any  doubts  about  me.     My  edu- 


cation," conUnued  he   "is  but  very  middling, 
being  taken  from  school  before  I  had  wcJl  learnt 
to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts ;   and  as  to 
my  parentage,  I  cannot  well  give  you  anv  ac- 
count of  them ;  all  that  I  know  is  that  my  mther 
was  a  brewer,  and  by  his  extravagance  ran  out  a 
handsome  fortune^  aind  afterwanu  left  my  poor 
mother  ahnost  pennyless,  with  five  small  children, 
of  which  I  was  the  second,  though  not  above  five 
years  old.     My  mother  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  us,  so  she  sent  a  poor  girl,  our  maid,  whose 
name  I  have  forgot  this  many  years,  with  us  all 
to  a  relation's,  and  there  left  us ;  and  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  or  from  them  any  more :  indeed 
I  enquired  among  the  neighbours,  and  all  that  I 
could  learn  was,  that  my  mother*s  goods  were 
seixedi  that  she  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  pa- 
rish for  relief,  and  died  of  grief  soon  after.     For 
my  part,**  says  he,  "  I  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
my  falher*s  sister,  where,  by  her  cruel  usage,  I 
was  forced  to  run  away  at  nine  years  of  age ; 
and  Hie  numerous  scenes  of  life  I  have  since  gone 
through  are  mora  than  would  fill  a  small  volume. 
Pray,  sir,**  added  he,  "let  it  satisfy  you  that  I 
am  thoroughly  honest,  and  should  be  glad  to 
serve  vou  at  any  rate ;  and  although  I  cannot 
possibly  get  a  good  character  finom  anybody  at 
present,  yet  I  cwfy  the  whole  world  to  give  me 
an  ill  one,  either  ik  public  or  private  life.* 

If  I  had  had  the  eyes  of  Atgus  I  should  have 
seen  with  them  all  on  this  occasion ;  I  knew  that 
this  was  my  son,  and  one  that,  among  all  my  en- 
quiry, I  could  never  get  any  aocoimt  ot  The 
QuaJier  seeing  my  colour  come  and  go,  and  also 
tremble,  said,  **  I  verily  believe  thou  art  not  well, 
I  hope  this  Kentish  air,  which  was  always  reck- 
oned aguish,  does  not  hurt  thee.** — **  I  am  taken 
very  sick  of  a  sudden,**  said  I ;  "  so  pray  let  me 
go  to  our  inn,  that  I  may  go  to  my  chamber.** 
Isabel  being  called  in,  she  and  the  Quaker  at- 
tended me  there,  leaving  the  young  follow  with 
my  spouse.  When  I  was  got  into  my  Chamber, 
I  was  seised  with  such  a  grief  as  I  had  never 
known  before,  and  flinging  myself  down  upon  the 
bed,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  soon  after 
fainted  away.  Soon  after  I  came  a  little  to  my- 
self, and  the  Quaker  begged  of  me  to  tell  her 
what  was  the  cause  of  my  sudden  indispcsition. 
"  Nothing  at  all,"  says  I,  "  as  I  know  of ;  but  a 
sudden  chillness  seised  mv  blood,  and  that,  Joined 
to  a  fainting  of  the  spints,  made  me  ready  to 
sink.** 

Presently  after,  my  husband'came  to  see  how 
I  cBd,  and  finding  me  somewhat  better,  he  tM 
me  that  he  had  a  mind  to  hire  the  young  man  I 
had  left  him  with,  for  be  believed  he  was  honest, 
and  fit  for  our  service.    "  Mv  dear,**  says  I,  "  ( 
did  not  mind  him.     I  would  desire  you  to  be 
cautious  who  we  pick  up  on  the  road ;  but  as  I 
have  the  satfisfoctlon  of  hiring  ray  maids,  I  MR  * 
never  trouble  myself  with  the  nMn  servants,  that  { 
is  wholly  your  province.     However,"  added  I,  . 
(for  I  was  very  certain  he  was  my  son,  and  was  ' 
resolved  to  have  him  in  my  service,  though  it 
was  my  interest  to  keep  my  husband  off,  in  order 
to  bring  him  on,)  "if  vou  like  the  fellow,  I  am 
not  averse  to  your  hiring  one  servant  in  Eng- 
land :  we  are  not  obliged  to  trust  him  with  mu<£, 
before  we  see  has  oonduct ;  and  if  he  does  not 
prove  as  you  may  ctpect,  you  may  turn  hhn  off 
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whenever  yoa  pleaM."— .**  I  bdicve,"  said  ny 
hasband,  "  he  has  been  (ngennons  in  his  relation 
to  me ;  and  as  a  man  who  has  seen  great  variety 
of  life,  and  may  have  been  the  shuttlecock  of 
fortune,  the  butt  of  envy,  and  the  mark  of  ma- 
lice, I  will  hire  him  when  he  cones  to  me  here 
anon,  as  I  have  ordered  him.* 

As  I  knew  he  was  to  be  hired,  I  resolved  to  be 
out  of  the  way  when  be  came  to  my  husband ; 
so  about  five  o'clock  I  proposed  to  the  Quaker  to 
take  a  walk  on  the  pier  and  see  the  shipping, 
while  the  tea-kettle  was  boiling:  We  went,  and 
took  Isabel  with  us,  and  as  we  were  going  along 
I  saw  my  son  Thomas,  fas  I  vhall  for  the  future 
call  him,)  going  to  our  mn,  so  we  stayed  out  about 
an  hour,  and  when  we  returned  my  husband 
told  me  he  had  hired  the  man,  and  that  he  was 
to  come  to  him  as  a  servant  on  the  morrow 
morning.  "  Pray,  my  dear,*  said  I,  "  did  you 
ask  where  he  ever  lived,  or  what  his  name  is?  * 
— "  Yes,*  replied  ny  husband,  '<  he  says  his 

name  is  Thomas ;  and  as  to  places,  he 

has  mentioned  several  fiunllies  of  note,  and 
among  others,  he  lived  at  my  Lord  *s, 

next  door  to  the  great  French  lady's  in  Pall- 
mall,  whose  name  he  tells  me  was  Roxana."  I 
was  now  in  a  sad  dilemma,  and  was  fearftil  I 
should  be  known  by  my  own  son ;  and  the 
Quaker  took  notice  of  It,  and  afterwards  told  me 
she  believed  fortune  had  conspired  that  all  the 

Kopte  I  became  acquainted  with,  should  have 
own  the  Lady  Roxana^  "I  warrant,*  said 
she,  *'  this  young  fellow  is  somewhat  acquaihted 
with  the  impert&ent  wench  that  calls  herself  thy 
daughter." 

I  was  very  uneasy  in  mind,  but  had  one  thing 
in  my  favour,  which  was  always  to  keep  myself 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  my  servants ;  and 
as  the  Quaker  was  to  part  with  us  the  next  day 
or  night,  he  would  have  nobody  to  mention  the 
name  Roxana  to,  and  so  of  course  it  would  drop. 

We  supped  pretty  late  at  night,  and  were  very 
merry,  for  my  husband  said  all  the  pleasant 
things  he  could  think  of^  to  divert  me  firom  the 
supposed  illness  he  thought  I  had  been  troubled 
with  in  the  day.  The  Quaker  kept  up  the  dis- 
course with  great  spirit,  and  I  was  giad  to  re- 
ceive the  impression,  fbr  I  wanted  the  real  Ulness 
to  be  drove  out  of  my  head. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfsst,  lliomas 
came  to  his  new  place ;  he  appeared  very  dean, 
and  brought  with  him  a  small  bundle,  which  I 
supposed  to  be  linen  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief. 
My  husband  sent  him  to  oraer  some  porters  be- 
longioging  to  the  quay  to  fetch  our  boxes  to  the 
custom  house,  where  they  were  searched,  for 
which  we  paid  one  shilling ;  and  he  had  orders 
to  give  a  crown  for  head  money,  as  they  called 
it ;  their  demand  by  custom  is  but  sixpence  a 
head,  but  we  appeared  to  our  circumstance  in 
everything.  As  soon  as  our  baggage  wu  searched 
it  was  carried  from  the  custom  house  on  board 
the  packet  boat,  and  there  lodged  in  the  gr$at 
cabin,  as  we  had  ordered  it 

This  took  up  the  time  till  dinner,  and  wihen 
we  were  sitting  together  after  we  had  boUi  dined, 
the  captain  came  to  tell  us  that  the  whid  was 
very  fair,  and  that  he  was  to  sail  at  high  water, 
which  wo\i)d  be  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  My 
husband  asked  him  to  stay  and  drink  part  of  a 


bottle  of  wfaie  witb'Um,  wUch  he  did ;  and  their 
discourse  being  all  hi  the  maritime  strain,  the 
Quaker  and  I  retired  and  left  them  together,  fbr 
I  had  something  to  remind  her  of  in  our  dis- 
course  before  we  left  London.  When  we  got 
into  the  garden,  which  was  rather  neat  than  rae, 
I  repeat^  all  mv  former  requests  to  her  abcrat 
mv  children,  Spitalfleldt,  Amy,  Ac,  and  we  mi 
talking  together  tin  Thomas  was  sent  to  tdl  ns 
the  captam  was  cohig,  on  wideh  we  retained; 
but,  by  the  way,  I  kissed  her  and  pot  a  large 
gold  medal  into  her  liand,  as  a  token  of  my  sin- 
cere love,  and  desired  th«t  slie  woidd  never 
neglect  the  things  she  had  promised  to  perform, 
and  her  repeated  promise  gave  me  great  satis, 
fkction. 

The  captain,  who  wu  fofaig  out  of  the  par- 
lour as  we  retomed  hi,  was  tening  my  hosband 
he  would  send  six  of  tris  hands  to  conduct  os  to 
the  boat,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he 
sailed,  and  as  the  moon  was  at  thefhll  he  did  not 
doubt  of  a  pleasant  passage. 

Our  next  business  was  to  pay  off  the  ooacb- 
roan,  to  whom  my  hatband  gave  lialf  a  guinea 
extraordinary,  to  set  the  Quaker  down  at  the 
house  betook  as  all  up  at,  which  he  promised  to 
perform. 

As  it  was  low  water,  we  went  on  board  to  see 
the  cabin  that  we  were  to  go  our  voyage  in, 
and  the  captain  would  detain  us  to  drink  a  glass 
of  the  best  punch,  I  think,  I  ever  tasted. 

When  we  returned  to  the  inn  we  ordered  sup. 
per  to  be  ready  bv  eight  o'doek,  that  we  might 
drink  a  parting  glass  to  settle  it,  before  we  went 
on  board,  for  my  husband  who  knew  the  sea 
very  well,  said  a  fbll  stomach  was  the  foreranner 
of  sea  sickness,  which  I  was  willing  to  avoid. 

We  invited  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  daughter 
to  supper  with  us,  and  having  sat  aboat  an  hoar 
afterwards,  the  captain  himself,  wfth  severs^ 
sailors,  came  to  fetch  us  to  the  vessel.  As  all 
wu  paid,  and  we  had  nothfaig  to  hinder  as,  bat 
taking  a  final  leave  of  the  Quaker,  who  would 
go  to  see  us  salb  in  the  vessel,  where  tears  flowed 
from  both  our  eyes,  and  I  turned  short  in  the 
boat,  while  my  husband  took  liis  fiveweO,  and 
he  then  followed  me,  and  I  never  aw  the  Quaker 
or  England  any  more. 

We  were  no  sooner  on  board  than  we  hoisted 
saO,  the  anchors  being  up  and  the  wind  ftur,  we 
cut  the  waws  at  a  great  rate,  tin  about  fonr 
o  dock  hi  the  morning,  when  a  French  boat  came 
to  fetch  the  mail  to  carry  it  to  the  post  lioaae, 
and  the  boat  cast  her  anchors,  for  we  were  a 
good  distance  fi*om  the  shore,  neltlier  coold  we 
sail  to  the  town  tin  next  tide,  the  present  one 
beins;  too  far  advanced  in  the  ebb. 

We  miffht  have  gone  on  shore  in  the  boat  tliat 
carried  the  mail,  but  my  husband  wu  deeping 
in  the  cabin  when  it  came  to  the  packet  boat, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  disturb  liim ;  however,  we 
had  an  opportunity  soon  after,  fbr  my  hosband 
waking,  and  two  other  boats  came  up  with 
ours  to  see  for  passengers,  so  Thomas  came  to 
let  us  know  we  might  go  on  dioie,  if  we 
pleased.  My  husband  paid  tlie  master  of  the 
packet-boat  for  our  passage,  and  Thomu  with 
the  saflors*  assbtance,  got  oar  boxes  into  the 
wherry,  so  we  safled  fbr  CtXvk,  bat  before  o«r 
boat  came  to  touch  ground,  several  men*  wlioae 
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bread  I  tuppote  U  1%  nuhed  ioto  the  water, 
without  ihoM  or  ftookiogi,  to  ofurry  us  on  shore ; 
•o  having  paid  ten  shiUingi  for  the  wherry,  we 
each  of  ni  waa  earried  from  the  boat  to  the  land 
by  two  men,  and  our  goods  brought  after  us ; 
here  was  a  crown  to  be  paid,  to  save  ourselves 
from  being  wet,  by  all  which  a  man  that  is  going 
a  trmvellinsr  may  see  that  it  is  not  the  bare  ex- 
pense of  the  packet-boat  that  will  cany  him  to 
Calais. 

It  would  be  needless  to  Inform  the  reader  of 
an  the  ceremonies  that  we  passed  through  at  this 
place  before  we  were  suflTered  to  proceed  on  our 
journey;  however,  our  boxes  having  been  searehed 
at  the  custom  house,  my  husband  had  them 
plombed,  as  they  called  it,  to  Under  any  further 
loquby  about  them ;  and  we  got  them  all  to  the 
Silver  lion,  a  noted  hin,  and  the  post  house  of 
this  place,  where  we  took  a  stage  eoach  for  our* 
selves,  and  the  next  morning,  having  well  re- 
freshed oursehres,  we  all,  viz.  my  husband,  sell^ 
and  chambermaid  within  the  coach,  and  Thomas 
behind  s  besides  which,  my  husband  hired  two 
horsemen  well  armed,  who  were  pretty  expen- 
sive, to  travel  with  qs,  set  forward  on  our 
journey. 

We  were  five  dajs  on  our  Journey  from  Calais 
to  Paris,  which  we  went  through  wlUi  much 
satisiiiction,  for  having  fine  weather  and  good 
attendance  we  had  nothing  to  hope  for. 

When  we  arrived  at  Paris,  (I  hegjuk  to  be  sorry 
I  had  ever  proposed  going  to  it  for  fear  of  beiog 
known,  but  as  we  were  to  stay  there  but  a  few 
days,  I  was  resolved  to  keep  verv  retired)  we 
went  to  a  merchant's  house  of  my  nud>and*s  ac- 
onaintanoe  in  the  Rue  de  la  Bourle,  near  the 
Carmelites,  hi  the  Faubourg  de  St.  Jacques. 
This  being  a  remote  part  of  the  city,  on  the 
south  side^  and  near  several  pleasant  gardens, 
I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  be  a  little  indis- 
posed, that  my  husband  might  not  press  me  to 
go  with  him  to  see  the  curiosities ;  m  he  could 
do  the  most  needful  business,  such  as  going  to 
the  bankers  to  exchange  bills,  despatching  of 
letters,  settling  affafrs  with  merchants,  &c.,  with- 
out my  assistance ;  and  I  had  a  tolerable  plea  for 
my  conduct,  such  as  the  great  fatigue  of  our 
journey,  being  among  strangers,  &e.s  so  we 
stayed  at  Paris  eight  days  without  my  gofaig  to 
any  particular  places,  except  going  one  day  to 
the  gardens  of  Luxembouig,  another  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  on  the  Isle  of  Paris,  a 
thvd  to  the  Hotel  Boyale  des  iDvalktes,  a  fourth 
to  the  gardens  of  the  ThuUleries,  a  fifth  to  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  see  the  fair  which 
was  then  holduif  there ;  a  sixth  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Louvre,  a  seventh  to  the  play-house,  and 
the  eighth  stayed  all  day  at  homo  to  write 
a  letur  to  the  Quaker,  leUing  her  know  where 
I  then  was,  and  how  soon  we  should  go  forwards 
in  our  journey,  but  did  not  mention  where  we 
intended  to  settle,  asjadeed  we  had  not  yet  set- 
tled that  ourselv^*^ 

One  of  the  d^  vii.  that  hi  which  I  went  to 
the  gardens  of  the  Thuillerles,  I  asked  Thomas 
several  questions  about  his  father,  mother,  and 
other  relations,  being  resolved,  notwithstanding 
be  was  my  own  sob,  as  he  did  not  know  it,  to 
turn  him  oiT  by  iome  stratagem  or  enother,  if  h# 
had  any  mamwr  of  mmmy  of  im^  either  as  Us 


motliert  or  the  Lady  Roxana;  I  asked  hfan  if  h« 
had  any  particular  memory  of  his  mother  or 
father;  he  answered,  **No,  I  scarce  remember 
any  thing  of  either  of  them,"  said  he,  "  but  I  have 
heard  from  several  penple  that  I  had  one  brother 
and  three  sisters,  though  I  never  saw  them  all, 
to  know  them,  notwithstanding  I  lived  with  an 
aunt  four  years;  I  often  asked  after  m^  mother, 
and  some  people  said  she  went  awaj  with  a  man, 
but  it  was  allowed  by  most  people,  tnat  best  knew 
her,  that  she,  being  brought  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, was  carried  to  the  workhouse  belonging  to 
the  parish,  where  she  died  soon  after  with  grief.*' 

Nothing  could  give  me  more  satisfactioo  than 
what  Thcnnas  had  related ;  so  now,  I  thought  I 
would  ask  about  the  ladv  Roxana,  (for  he  had 
been  my  next  door  neighbour  when  I  had  that 
title  conferred  on  me).  **  Pray  Thomas,"  said  I, 
*'  did  not  you  speak  of  a  great  person  of  quality, 
whose  name  1  have  forgot,  that  lived  next  door 
to  my  Lord  — -'%  when  yon  was  his  valet,  pray 
who  was  she,  I  suppose  a  foreigner,  by  the  name 
you  called  her  ?'*—*'  Really,  my  ladv,'*  replied  he, 
"  I  do  not  know  who  she  was,  aU  I  can  say  of 
her  is,  that  she  kept  the  greatest  company,  and 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  by  report,  but  I  never 
saw  her  s  she  was  called  the  lady  Roxana,  was  a 
very  good  mistress,  but  her  character  was  not  so 
good  as  to  private  life,  as  it  ought  to  be.  Though 
I  once  had  an  opportunity,"  continued  he,  *^  of 
seehiff  a  fine  outiaodish  dress  she  danced  in  be* 
foroihe  Ring,  which  I  took  as  a  great  fovour, 
for  her  oook  took  me  up  when  the  lidv  was 
out,  and  she  desired  my  lady's  woman  to  shew  it 
tome." 

All  this  answered  right,  and  I  had  notUng  to 
do  but  to  keep  my  Tunisfa  drem  out  of  the  way, 
to  be  myself  unknown  to  my  child,  for  aa  he  had 
never  seen  Roxana,  so  he  knew  nothing  of  me. 

In  the  interval,  my  husband  had  Ured  a  stage 
eoach  to  carry  us  to  the  city  of  Menin,  where  he 
intended  to  go  by  water  down  the  river  Lys  to 
Ghent,  and  there  take  coach  to  Isabena-fert, 
opposite  the  city  of  Anvers,  and  cross  the  river 
to  that  placet  and  go  firom  thence  by  land  to 
Breda ;  and  as  he  had  agreed  and  settled  this 
patrole,  I  was  satisfied*  and  we  set  out  next  day. 
We  went  through  several  handsome  towns  and 
viUagii,  before  we  took  water,  but  by  water  we 
went  round  part  of  the  dty  of  Courtray,  and 
several  fortified  towns.  At  Anvers  we  Ured  a 
eoach  to  Breda,  whore  we  staved  two  days  to 
refresh  onrselves,  for  we  had  been  very  much 
fatigued ;  as  WUUamstadt  was  situated  so  as  to 
be  convenient  for  our  taking  water  for  Rotter- 
dam, we  went  there,  end  b«mg  shipped,  had  a 
^afe  and  speedy  voyage  to  that  city. 

As  we  had  resolved  in  our  journey  to  settle  at 
the  Hague,  we  <^  not  intend  to  stay  any  longer 
at  Rotterdem,  than  while  my  husband  had  all  our 
wealth  delivered  to  Un  from  the  several  mer* 
chants  he  had  consigned  it  to.  This  business 
took  up  a  month,  during  which  time  we  lived  in 
ready  furnished  lodgings  on  the  Great  Quay, 
where  all  tho  respect  was  shewn  us,  as  was  due 
to  our  quality. 

Here  my  husband  Ured  two  more  men  scr. 

vants,  and  I  took  two  maids,  and  turned  Isabel, 

who  mm  a  well-bred  agreeable  girl,  into  my  com. 

tinnkin}  hni  that  I  might  ^  bg  too  nnoh 
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fatigued,  my  hugband  went  to  the  Hague  first, 
and  left  me,  with  three  maids  and  Thomas,  at 
Rotterdam,  while  he  took  a  house,  furnished  it, 
and  had  every  thing  ready  for  my  reception, 
which  was  done  with  great  expedition.  One  of 
his  footmen  came  with  a  letter  to  me  one  morn- 
ing, to  let  me  know  his  master  would  come  by 
the  Scout  next  day  to  take  me  heme,  in  wliicfa 
he  desired  that  I  would  prepare  for  my  depar- 
ture. I  soon  got  every  thing  ready,  and  the 
next  morning,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Scout,  I  saw 
my  husband ;  and  we  both,  with  all  the  servants, 
left  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  and  safely  got  to  the 
Hague  the  afternoon  following. 

It  was  now  the  servants  had  notioe  given  them 
to  call  me  by  the  name  of  my  lady,  as  the  ho- 
nour of  baronetage  had  entitled  me,  and  with 
which  title  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied,  but  should 
have  been  more  so,  had  not  I  yet  the  higher  title 
of  countess  in  view. 

I  now  lived  in  a  place  where  I  knew  nobody, 
neither  was  I  known,  on  which  I  was  pretty 
careful  whom  I  became  acquainted  with;  our 
circumstances  were  very  good,  my  husband  loving, 
to  the  greatest  degree,  my  servants  respectful ; 
andt  in  short,  I  lived  the  happiest  life  woman 
could  enjoy,  had  my  former  crimes  never  crept 
into  my  guilty  conscience. 

I  was  in  this  happy  state  of  life,  when  I  wvote 
a  letter  to  the  Quaker,  in  which  I  gave  her  a 
direction  where  she  might  send  to  me.  And 
about  a  fortnight  after,  as  I  was  one  afternoon 
steppingf  into  my  coach,  in  order  to  take  an  air- 
ing, the  post-man  came  to  our  door  with  letters, 
one  of  which  was  directed  to  me,  and  as  soon  as 
I  saw  it  was  the  Quaker's  band,  I  bid  the  coach- 
man put  up  again,  and  went  into  my  closet  to 
read  the  contents,  which  were  as  follow : 

"  Deak  FftiKNo, — I  have  had  occasion  to  write 
to  thee  several  times  since  we  saw  each  other, 
but  as  this  is  my  first  letter,  so  it  shall  contain 
all  the  business  thou  wouldst  know.  I  got  safe 
to  London,  by  thy  careful  ordering  of  the  coach, 
and  the  attendants  were  not  at  all  wanting  in 
their  duty.  When  I  had  been  at  home  a  few 
days,  thy  woman,  Mrs  Amy,  came  to  see  me,  so 
I  took  her  to  task  as  thou  ordered  me,  about 
murdering  thy  pretended  daughter ;  she  dieclared 
her  innocence,  but  said,  she  had  procured  a 
false  evidence  to  swear  a  large  debt  against  her, 
and  by  that  means,  had  put  her  into  a  prison, 
and  feed  the  keepers  to  hinder  her  from  sending 
any  letter,  or  message,  out  of  the  prison,  to  any 
person  whatever.  This,  I  suppose,  was  the  rea- 
son thou  thought  she  was  murdered,  because 
thou  wert  relieved  from  her  by  this  base  usage. 
However,  when  I  heard  of  it,  I  checked  Amy 
very  much,  but  was  well  satisfied  to  hear  she 
was  alive.  After  this  I  did  not  hear  from  Amy 
for  above  a  month,  and  in  the  interim,  (as  I 
knew  thou  wast  safe)  I  sent  a  iHend  of  mfaia  t« 
pay  the  debt,  and  release  the  prisoner,  which  he 
did,  but  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  let  her  know 
who  was  the  benefactress.  My  next  care  was 
to  manage  thy  Spitalfields  business,  which  I  did 
with  much  exactness.  And  the  day  that  I  re- 
ceived thy  last  letter.  Amy  came  to  me  again, 
and  I  read  as  much  of  it  to  lier,  as  she  was  con- 
cerned in;  nay,  I  entreated  her  to  drink  tea 
with  me,  and  after  it  one  glass  of  dtron,  in  which 


she  drank  towards  thy  good  health,  and  she  told  \ 
she  would  coom  to  me  as  soon  aapooible.  Just 
as  she  was  gone,  I  was  reading  thy  letter  afsfa 
in  the  little  parlour,  and  that  tnrboleBt  craatarn 
(thy  pretended  daughter)  canse  to  ve,  as  ahe 
said,  to  return  thanks  for  the  finoor  I  had  done 
her,  so  accidentally  Jaid  thy  letter  down  io  the 
window,  whfle  I  went  to  fetch  her  a  glasa  of 
cordial,  for  she  looked  sadly;  and  before  I  re- 
turned, I  heard  the  street-door  shot,  on  wfaieh 


I  went  back  without  the  liquor,  not  knowinr 

missing  her,   I 
thought  she  might  be  gone  to  stand  at  me  door. 


who  might  have  ooae  in,  bat 


and  the  wind  had  blown  it  to ;  bat,  I 
the  nearer,  she  was  sought  for  in  vain,  an  whea 
I  believed  her  to  be  quite  gone,  I  looked  to  aee 
if  I  missed  any  thing,  which  I  did  not ;  but  at 
last,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  missed  your  letter, 
which  she  certainly  took,  and  nmde  off  with.  I 
was  so  terrified  at  this  unhappy  chaiiee,  that  I 
feinted  away,  and  had  not  one  of  my  maidena 
come  in  at  tliat  juncture,  it  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  conseqnenees. '  I  woold  advise 
thee,  to  prepare  thyself  to  see  her,  for  I  verily 
believe  she  will  come  to  thee.  I  dread  your 
knowing  of  this,  but  hope  the  best  Before  I 
went  to  fetch  the  oahappy  cordial,  she  told  me, 
as  she  had  often  done  before,  that  she  was  the 
ekiest  daughter,  that  the  captaln*a  wife  was  your 
second  daughter,  and  her  sister,  aad  thai  the 
youngest  sister  was  dead.  She  also  aakl,  there 
were  two  brothers,  the  eldest  of  wfaoM  had 
never  been  seen  by  any  of  them,  sinoe  she  roa 
away  from  an  nude's  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
that  the  youngest  had  been  taken  care  of  by  aa 
old  lady  that  kept  her  coach,  whom  be  took  to 
be  his  godmother.  She  gave  me  a  kor  hiatary, 
in  what  manner  she  was  arrested,  and  flung  iato 
Whitechapel  gaol,  how  hardly  she  fered  there, 
and  at  length,  the  keeper's  wife^  to  whoa  ahe 
told  her  pitiful  Uory,  took  compassioaof  her,  aad 
recommended  her  to  the  bounty  of  a  certain  lady 
who  lived  in  that  neighbourliood,  that  redeeiaed 
prisoners  for  small  sums,  and  who  lay  for  their 
fees,  every  return  of  the  day  ef  her  nadrity ; 
that  she  was  one  of  the  six  the  lady  had  db* 
charged;  that  the  lady  prompted  her  to  seek 
after  her  mother ;  that  she  therenpoo  did  seek 
thee  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  between  Londoa 
and  Dover;  that  not  finding  thee  at  Dover  ahe 
went  to  Deal ;  and  that,  at  length,  she  befaf  thed 
of  seeUog  thee,  she  retailed  by  ihhiphig  ta 
London,  where  she  was  no  sooner  armed*  hat 
she  was  immediately  arrested,  aad  flans  iafeo 
the  Marshabea  prim,  where  she  lived  la  « 
miserable  oondition,  without  the  ose  ef  pasi, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  witbont  the  Ubettf  of 
baring  any  one  of  her  friends  ooom  aear  her. 
*<  In  this  ooBdUion  I  was,"  ooathinod  she^  ^  when 
yott  sent  and  paid  my  debt  for  me,  aaddb. 
chaifed  me."  When  she  had  rebted  aS  Mk 
she  fell  Into  such  a  fit  of  crying,  sighh^,  aad 
sobbing,  from  which  when  she  was  a  Ultte  la- 
covered  she  broke  out  into  load  exdamalioba 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  people  hi  Ei^. 
land,  that  they  could  be  so  unchristian  aa  to 
arrest  her  twkse,  when  she  saki  it  was  aa  tnie 
as  the  gospel  that  she  never  did  owe  to  aay 
one  person  the  sum  ef  one  shilling  la  d  her 
life;   that  she  oonhi  not  thiak  wfco  It  was^ 
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that  tbottid  owe  her  wo  much  fll*^l,  for  that  ihe 
was  not  ooDtckMu  to  henelf  that  she  had  any 
ways  offended  any  person  in  the  whole  uniYersal 
world,  except  Mrs  Amy  in  the  case  of  her 
mother,  which,  she  a£Brmed,  the  was  acquitted 
of  by  all  men,  and  hoped  she  should  be  so  by  her 
Maker;  and  that  if  she  (Mrs  Amy)  had  any  hand 
in  hcir  suiTeringf,  God  would  forgive  her,  as  she 
heartily  did.  But  then,  she  added,  I  will  not 
stay  in  England,  I  will  go  all  over  the  world,  I  will 
go  to  Fhmoe,  to  Pbris ;  1  know  my  mother  did 
ooee  live  there ;  and  if  I  do  not  find  her  there,  I 
will  go  through  Holland,  to  Amsterdam,  to  Rot- 
t^am;  in  short,!  will  go  till  I  find  my  mother  out, 
if  1  should  die  in  the  pursuit.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  thine  and  thy  spouse's  welfare,  and  re- 
main with  much  sincerity, 

Your  sincere  friend. 
The  ninth  of  the  month  M.  P. 

celled  October. 
P.  8.  If  thou  hast  any  business  to  transact  in 
this  dty,  pray  let  me  know  ;  I  shall  use  my 
best  endeavours  to  oblige  thee ;  my  daughters 
all  join  with  me  in  willing  thee  a  hearty  fare- 
well." 

I  concealed  my  surprise  for  a  few  minutes,  only 
tfil  I  eould  get  Into  the  summer-house,  at  the 
bottom  of  our  large  garden ;  but  when  I  was  shot 
in,  no  living  soul  can  describe  the  agony  I  was 
in  s  I  raviMl,  tore,  fainted  away,  swore,  prayed, 
wished,  cried,  and  promised,  but  all  availed 
Dothiag,  I  was  now  stock  in  to  see  the  worst  of 
it,  let  what  would  happen. 

At  last  I  came  to  t^e  following  resolution, 
whldi  was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Quaker,  and  in 
it  inclose  a  fifty  pound  bank-bill,  and  tell  the 
Quaker  to  give  that  to  the  young  wonuin,  if  she 
called  again,  and  also  to  let  her  know  a  fifty  pound 
bill  should  be  sent  her  every  year,  so  long  as  she 
made  no  enquiry  after  me,  and  kept  herself 
retired  in  England.  Although  this  opened  my- 
setf  too  full  to  the  Quaker,  yet  I  thought  I  had 
better  venture  my  character  abroad,  than  destroy 
my  peace  at  home. 

Soon  after  my  husband  came  home,  and  he 
perceived  I  had  been  crying,  and  asked  what 
was  the  reason,  I  told  him,  that  I  had  shed 
tears  both  for  joy  and  sorrow:  for,  said  T,  "  I 
have  received  one  of  the  tenderest  letters  from 
Amy,  as  it  was  possible  for  any  person,  and  she 
tells  me  in  it,**  added  I,  **  that  she  will  soon  come 
to  see  me :  which  so  overjoyed  me,  that  I  cried, 
and  after  it,  I  went  to  read  the  letter  a  second 
time,  as  I  was  looking  out  of  the  summer-house 
window  over  the  canal,  and  in  unfolding  it,  I 
aecidentiidly  let  it  fall  in,  by  which  mischance  it 
is  lost,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry,  as  I  intended 
yon  should  see  it.-i-*'  Pray  my  dear,**  said  he, 
««do  not  let  that  give  you  any  uneasiness;  if  Amy 
comes,  and  you  approve  of  it,  you  have  my  con- 
sent to  take  her  into  the  house,  in  what  capacity 
yon  please.** — **  I  am  very  glad,**  continued  he, 
**  that  you  have  nothing  of  more  consequence  to 
be  uneasy  at,  I  fkncy  you  would  make  but  an  in- 
dUferent  help-mate  if  you  had."  Ob!  thought  I 
to  mysc^  if  yon  but  knew  half  the  things  that 
lie  on  my  consdenee,  I  believe  yon  would  think 
that  I  bear  them  out  past  all  example. 

Abont  ten  days  afterwards,  as  we  were  sitting 
at  dinner,  with  two  gentlemen,  one  of  the  foot- 


men came  to  the  door,  and  said,  "  My  lady,  here 
is  a  gentlewoman  at  the  door,  who  desires  to 
speak  with  you :  she  says  her  name  is  Mrs  Amy.** 

I  no  sooner  heard  her  name,  but  I  was  ready 
to  swoon  away,  but  I  ordered  the  footman  to  call 
Isabel,  and  auL  the  gentlewoman  to  walk  up  with 
her  into  my  dressing-room  ;  which  he  immedi- 
ately did,  and  there  I  went  to  have  my  first 
interview  with  her.  She  kissed  me  for  joy,  when 
she  saw  me^  and  I  sent  Isabel  down  stairs,  for  I 
was  in  pain  till  I  had  some  private  conversation 
with  my  old  confidant. 

There  was  not  much  ceremony  between  us, 
before  I  told  her  all  the  material  circumstances 
that  had  happened  in  her  absence,  especially 
about  the  girl's  imprisonments  which  she  had 
contrived,  and  how  she  had  got  my  letter  at  the 
Q*aaker*s,  the  very  day  she  had  been  there. 
'*  Well,"  says  Amy,  wihcn  I  had  told  her  all,  "  I 
find  nothing  is  to  ensue,  if  she  lives,  but  your 
ruin ;  you  would  not  agree  to  her  death*  so  I 
will  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  her  life ;  it 
might  have  been  rectified,  but  you  were  angry 
with  me  for  giving  you  the  best  of  counsel,  viz. 
when  I  proposed  to  murder  her.** 

"  Hussey,"  said  I  in  the  greatest  passion  imagi- 
nable, ''how  dare  you  mention  the  word  murder? 
you  wretch  you,  I  could  find  in  my  heart,  if  my 
husband  and  the  company  were  gone,  to  kick' 
you  out  of  my  house.  Have  you  not  done  enough 
to  kill  her,  in  throwing  her  into  one  of  the  worst 
jails  in  England,  where  you  see,  that  Providence 
in  a  pecullBir  manner  appeared  to  her  assistance. 
Away  I  thou  art  a  wicked  wreteh,  thou  art  a 
murderer  in  the  sight  of  God.** 

**  I  will  say  no  more,"  says  Amy,  '*'  but  if  I 
could  have  found  her,  after  thy  friend  the  Qaaker 
had  discharged  her  out  of  the  Marshalsea-prison, 
I  had  laid  a  scheme  to  have  her  taken  up  for  a 
theft,  and  by  that  means  got  her  transported  for 
fourteen  years.  She  will  be  with  you  soon,  I  am 
sure ;  I  believe  she  is  now  in  Holland.*' 

While  wo  were  in  this  discourse,  I  found  the 
gentlemen  who  dined  with  us,  were  going,  so  we 
eamc  down  stairs,  and  I  wont  into  the  parlour  to 
take  leave  of  them,  before  their  departure.  When 
they  were  gone,  my  husband  told  me,  he  bad 
been  talking  with  them  about  taking  upon  him 

the  title  of  Count  or  Earl  of ,  as  he  had 

told  me  of,  and  as  an  opportunity  now  offered,  he 
was  going  to  put  it  in  execution. 

I  told  him  i  was  so  well  settled,  as  not  to  want 
anything  this  worid  could  afford  me,  except  the 
continuance  of  his  life  and  love ;  (though  the 
very  thing  he  had  mentioned,  joined  with  the 
death  of  my  daughter,  in  the  natural  way,  would 
have  been  much  more  to  my  satisfaction. )  **  Well, 
my  dear,"  says  he,  *'  the  expense  will  be  hot 
small,  and  as  I  promised  you  the  title,  it  shall 
not  be  long  before  the  honour  shall  be  brought 
home  to  your  toilette.**  Ho  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  for  that  day  week  he  brought  the  patent 
home  to  me,  in  a  small  box  covert  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  two  gold  hinges.  **  There,  my  lady 
countess,**  says  he,  *'  long  [may  you  Uve  to  bear 
the  title,  for  I  am  certain  you  are  a  credit  to  it.** 
In  a  few  days  after,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  our 
equipage,  as  coach,  chariot,  &c.  all  new  painted, 
and  a  coronet  fixed  at  the  proper  place,  and,  in 
short,  everything  was  proportioned  to  our  quality. 
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>o  that  our  honae  vied  with  most  of  the  other 
nobility. 

It  was  at  thli  jancture,  that  I  waa  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  all  my  worldly  felieity,  notwithstanding 
«y  soul  was  black  with  the  foulest  crimes.  And 
at  the  same  time  I  may  begin  to  reckon  the 
beginning  of  my  misfortunes,  which  were  in  em- 
bryo, but  were  very  soon  brought  forth,  and 
hurried  me  on  to  the  greatest  distress. 

As  I  was  sitting  one  day  talking  to  Amy,  in 
our  parlour,  and  IJie  street-door  being  left  open 
by  one  of  the  servants,  I  saw  my  daughter  pass 
by  the  window,  and  without  any  ceremony,  she 
came  to  the  parlour-door,  and  opening  of  It,  came 
boldly  in ;  I  was  terribly  amazed,  and  asked  her 
who  she  want^  as  if  1  had  not  known  her,  but 
Amy's  courage  was  quite  lost,  and  she  swooned 
away.  **  Your  servant,  my  lady,**  says  she,  "  I 
thought  I  should  never  have  hail  the  happiness  to 
see  you  Uu^a-tji^  ^^  jo^r  9%'&ni^  the  Quaker, 
in  Havdon-yard,  in  the  Mlnories,  carelesdy  left  a 
direction  for  me  in  her  own  window ;  however  [ 
she  is  a  good  woman,  for  she  released  me  out  of  | 
a  jail,  in  which,  I  beliieve,  that  base  wretch, 
(pointing  to  Amy  who  was  ooming  to  herself,) 
caused  me  to  be  confined."  As  soon  as  Amy 
recovered,  she  flew  at  her  like  a  devil,  and 
between  them  there  was  so  much  noise,  as 
alarmed  the  servants,  who  all  came  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Amy  had  pulled  down  one  of 
my  husband's  swords,  drawn  it,  and  was  just  going 
to  run  her  through  the  body,  as  the  servants 
came  in,  who  not  knowing  anything  of  the  matter, 
some  of  them  secured  Amy,  others  held  the  girl, 
and  the  rest  were  busy  about  me,  to  prevent  my 
fainting  away,  which  was  more  than  they  coula 
do,  for  I  fell  into  strong  fits,  and  in  the  interim 
they  turned  the  girl  out  of  the  house,  who  was 
fully  bent  on  revenge. 

M^  lord,  as  I  now  call  him,  was  gone  out  a 
hunting  I  was  satisfied  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  as 
yet,  and  when  Amv  and  I  were  thoroughly  come 
to  ourselves,  we  thought  It  most  advisable  to 
find  the  girl  out,  and  |^ve  her  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  to  keep  her  quiet.  So  Amy  went  out, 
but  in  all  her  searching  oould  hear  nothing  of 
her,  this  made  me  very  uneasy ;  I  guessed  she 
would  contrive  to  see  my  lord  before  he  came 
home,  and  so  it  proved,  as  you  will  presently 
hear. 

When  night  came  on,  that  1  expected  his 
return,  I  wondered  I  did  not  see  him ;  Amy  sat 
up  in  my  chamber  with  me,  and  was  u  much 
concerned  as  was  possible.  WeD,  he  did  not 
come  in  all  that  night,  but  the  next  monilug, 
about  ten  o'clock,  be  rapped  at  the  door,  wiUi 
the  girl  along  with  him.  When  It  was  opened, 
he  went  into  the  great  parlour,  and  bid  Tnomas 
go  call  down  his  lady ;  this  was  the  crisis ;  I 
now  summoned  up  all  my  resolution,  and  took 
Amy  down  with  me,  to  see  if  we  could  not  baflle 
the  girl,  who  to  an  4ach,  was  her  mother's  own 
child. 

it  will  be  neopssary  here  to  give  a  short  account 
of  our  debate,  because  on  it  fSl  my  future  misery 
depended,  and  it  made  me  lose  my  husband's  love, 
and  own  my  daughter,  who  would  not  rest  there, 
but  told  my  lord  how  many  brothers  and  sisters 
(the  had. 

When  we  entered  the   ro^m,  my  lord  w«f 


walking  very  gravely  about  it,  b«t  with  his  brows 
knit,  and  a  wild  confusion  in  his  Usi^  as  if  all 
the  malice  and  revenge  of  a  Dutehmaa  had 
johiod  to  put  ma  oat  of  countenance  before  I 
spoke  a  word. 

'*  Pray  madam,"  says  he,  **  do  you  know  thia 
young  woman ;  I  expect  a  q>aedy  and  poiltiva 
answer,  without  the  least  equivocation?" 

**Raany,  my  Lord,"  replied  I,  «<  to  give  yon  an 
answer  as  quick  as  you  desire,  Idadare  I  do  not " 

"Do  not,"  said  be,  **wliat  do  you  mean  -by 
that  ?  She  tells  me,  that  you  are  her  mother, 
and  that  her  fiither  run  away  from  you,  and  left 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters,  besides  herself, 
who  were  all  sent  to  their  relations  for  provisioBp 
after  which  you  run  aw»r  with  a  jeweller  to 
Paris.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  ?  answer 
me  quickly." 

My  lord,  said  the  gfa*!,  there  is  Mrs  Amy,  who 
was  my  mother's  servant  at  that  time  (as  die 
told  me  herself  about  three  months  ago),  knows 
very  well  I  am  the  person  I  pretend  to  be,  and 
caused  me  to  be  thrown  Into  jail  for  debts  1  knew 
nothing  oC  because  I  should  not  find  out  my  mo- 
ther to  make  myself  known  to  her  before  she  left 
Ettffland. 

After  this,  she  told  my  lord  every  thing  die 
knew  of  me,  even  In  the  character  of  Roxaoa, 
and  described  my  drett  so  weU,  that  he  knew  it 
to  be  mine. 

When  she  had  gone  qnlte  through  her  long  re- 
lation ;  **  Well  madam,"  says  he,  **  now  let  me  see 
if  I  cannot  tell  how  for  she  has  told  the  truth  in 
relation  to  yon.  When  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  you,  it  was  on  the  sale  of  those  jewels,  in 
which  I  stood  so  much  your  friend,  at  a  time 
that  yon  were  in  the  greatest  didress,  your  sub- 
stance being  in  the  bands  of  the  Jew ;  you  then 
passed  for  a  jeweller's  widow ;  this  agrees  with 
her  saving  you  run  away  with  a  jeweller.  In  the 
next  place,  you  woukl  not  consent  to  marry  me 
about  twelve  years  affo,  I  suppose  then  your  real 
husband  was  living,  for  nothhig  else  could  tally 
with  your  condescension  to  me  in  everythii^ 
except  marriace.  Since  that  time,  your  refbaing 
to  come  to  Holland  in  the  vesiKl  I  had  provided  lor 
you,  under  a  distant  prospect  of  your  being  with 
child,  though  in  reality  It  was  vour  havliw  a 
child  too  much,  as  the  captain  told  me  q(  wbes 
I,  being  ignorant  of  the  case,  did  not  understand 
him.  Now,"  conthiued  she,  **  she  says  that  yon 
were  the  identical  Lady  Roxasa,  which  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  world,  and  has  even  described 
the  robe  and  head-dress  yon  wore  on  that  occ^ 
sion,  and  in  that  1  know  that  she  is  right ;  for,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  you  have  that  very  dress  by 
vou  now,  I  having  seen  you  dressed  in  It,  at  onr 
lodging  at  the  Quaker's.  From  all  these  cirenm- 
stanoes,"  says  be,  **  I  may  be  assured  that  too 
have  imposed  grossly  upon  me,  and  instead  of 
being  a  woman  of  honour,  as  I  took  yon  for,  I 
ibd  that  you  have  been  an  abandoned  wretefa, 
and  had  nothing  to  recommend  you  but  a  aum  of 
money  and  a  fair  countenance,  joined  to  a  false 
unrelenting  heart." 

These  words  of  my  lord's  struck  such  a  damp 
upon  my  spirits,  as  made  me  unable  to  speak  In 
my  turn.  But  at  last,  I  qwke  as  foUows*: — 
**  My  lord,  I  have  most  patiently  stood  to  hear 
all  it  was  possible  for  you  to  allege  against  me^ 


wfateh  has  no  oth«r  proof  ihoB  fmigiiMtioa. 
Thai  I  wai  tho  wife  of  a  browor*  I  have  no  rea- 
•on  now  to  donv,  neithor  bad  I  aay  ooeatioB  bo* 
fero  to  acfcnowMge  it.  I  biowht  him  a  ^laad* 
•one  fortane,  which  Joined  to  iua,  made  va  ap» 
pear  In  a  light  fur  laperior  to  our  neighboare »  I 
had  aHo  <ve  childran  by  Mm,  two  wnm  and  three 
daughton,  and  had  my  httibaod  betn  as  wise  as 
rich,  we  might  have  lived  liapptiy  together  now. 
But  ft  was  not  so,  fer  he  minded  nothing  but 
s|K>rting  In  almost  every  branch  9  and  oloscly  ibl* 
lowing  of  it  loon  ran  out  all  his  sabstance,  and 
then  left  me  in  an  unhappy  helploss  oondltion.  I 
did  not  sand  my  ehiidren  to  my  relations  till  tho 
greatest  necessity  drove  me,  and  after  that  hear* 
ing  my  husband  was  dead,  I  married  the  iewelier 
who  was  afterwards  murdered.  If  I  had  owned 
how  many  ehiidren  I  had,  the  jeweller  wonld 
not  have  manied  me,  and  the  way  of  life  I  was 
hi  would  not  keep  my  ikmily,  so  I  was  foroed  to 
deny  them,  in  order  to  get  uiem  bread.  Neither 
can  I  say  that  I  have  cither  heard  or  known  any* 
thing  of  my  chUdrsn  iince,  ezeeptiag  thai  i  beard 
they  wers  all  taken  ears  of;  and  this  was  the 
very  reason  I  would  not  mairy  yon,  when  you 
oforedit  some  years  sinee,  for  these  children  lay 
seriooriy  at  my  heart,  and  as  I  did  not  want  mo- 
ney, my  inclination  was  to  come  to  England,  mid 
not  entail  ive  children  upea  you  the  day  of  mar- 
riage.- 

<*  Pray,  madam,"  said  my  lordi  interrupting 
me,  **  I  do  not  ihid  that  you  kept  Up  toyour  rsso* 
lutlons  when  you  got  there;  you  wers  so  fer 
flrom  doing  your  duty  as  a  parsnt  that  you  even 
neglected  the  civility  of  acquaintances,  fer  they 
would  have  asked  mter  them,  but  your  whde 
scheme  has  been  to  conceal  yourself  as  mufeh  as 
possible,  and  even  when  you  were  found  out 
denied  yourself,  as  witness  the  case  of  your 
daughter  here.  As  to  tho  character  of  Lady 
Rouna,  wUch  you  so  nicely  aoaaaaed,**  said  he, 
**^that  become  a  woman  that  had  6vb  chil- 
dren, whose  necesrfty  had  obliged  you  to  leave 
them^  to  live  in  a  continnal  scsne  of  pageantrr 
andriot,  I  could  alomst  say  debauchery?  Look 
Into  your  oonduct,  andsee  if  you  deserve  to  have 
the  title  or  the  estate  you  now  so  happily  enjoy. " 

Alter  this  speech,  he  walked  about  Uie  room 
in  a  oonfiised  manner  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
addressed  himself  to  Amy.  '*  Pray,  Mrs  Amy," 
says  he,  "give  me  your  judgment  in  this  case, 
for  slthough  1  know  yon  are  as  much  as  pos4bie 
fai  your  lady's  intersst,  yet  I  cannot  think  you 
have  so  little  charity  as  to  think  she  acted  like  a 
woman  of  worth  or  discretion,— do  you  reaUy 
think,  as  you  knew  all  of  them  from  imknts,  that 
this  young  woman  is  your  lady's  daughter  ?  " 

Amy,  who  alwavs  had  spirits  enough  about 
her,  said  at  once,  urn  believed  the  girl  was  my 
daughter;  <* and  truly,"  says  she,  **l  think  your 
man  Thomas  is  her  ekiest  son,  for  the  tale  he 
tells  of  his  bfa^h  and  education  suits  exactly  with 
our  then  drcnmitances." 

«*Why  faideed,"  said  my  lord,  '^IbeUeve  so 
too,  for  I  now  recidleet  that  when  we  Ifarst  took 
him  into  our  service  at  Dover,  he  tdd  me  he  was 
the  son  of  a  brewer  in  London,  that  his  father 
had  run  away  ft^m  his  mother,  and  left  bar  in  a 
distressed  condition  with  Ave  children,  of  which 
he  was  seeoml  child,  or  ddsst  son." 


Thomas  was  then  called  into  the  parlour,  and 
asked  what  he  knew  of  bis  femily ;  do  repeated 
aU  as  above,  concerning  his  fother^s  running 
away  and  kavuig  me ;  but  said  that  he  had  often 
asked  and  enquired  after  them,  but  without  any 
success,  and  concluded,  that  ne  believed  hii 
brothers  and  risters  were  distributed  in  several 
planes,  and  that  his  mother  died  in  the  greatest 
distrem  and  was  buried  bv  the  parish. 

'*  Indeedf  **  said  my  lora,  '<  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Thomas  Is  one  of  your  sons ;  do  not  you  think 
the  same  ?  "  addressing  himself  to  me. 

'*  From  the  eireumstanees  that  have  been  re- 
lated, my  lord,"  said  ^  **  I  now  believe  that  these 
an  both  my  children ;  but  you  would  have 
thought  me  a  mad  woman  to  have  countenanced 
and  taken  this  young  woman  in  as  my  child, 
without  a  thorough  assurance  of  it;  for  that 
would  have  been  running  myself  to  a  certain  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  without  the  least  gUmpse  of 
real  satisfection." 

**Pray,"  said  my  lord  to  my  daughter,  "let 
me  know  what  is  become  of  your  brothers  and 
sisters ;  give  me  the  best  account  of  them  thit 
you  can." 

"My  lord,"  replied  she,  "agreeable  to  your 
commands,  I  will  inform  you  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge;  and  to  bc«in  with  myself,  who  am 
the  eldest  of  the  five,  fwas  put  to  a  sister  of  my 
ihther's  with  my  youngest  brother,  who,  by  mere 
dint  of  industry,  gave  us  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation suitable  to  her  drcumstanoes ;  and  she, 
with  my  uncle's  consent,  let  me  go  to  service 
when  I  was  advanced  in  years ;  and  among  the 
variety  of  plaoes  I  lived  at»  Lady  Roxana*s  was 
one.** 

"  Yes,"  said  Thomas,  "  I  knew  her  there,  when 
I  was  a  valet  at  my  Lord  D^--i*s,  the  next  door ; 
it  was  there  I  became  acquainted  with  her ;  and 
she,  by  the  consent  of  the  gentle  vroman,  pointing 
to  Amy,  let  me  see  the  Lady  Roxana's  fine  vest- 
ment, which  she  danced  in  at  the  grand  ball." 

**  Well,"  continued  my  daughter,  "  after  I  left 
this  place  I  was  at  several  others  before  I  be- 
came aeouainted  with  Mrs  Amy  a  second  time 
(Iknewner  before  as  Roxanas  woman),  who 
told  me.  one  day  some  things  relating  to  my 
mother,  and  firom  thence  I  concluded  if  she  was 
not  my  mothsr  herself  (as  I  at  first  thought  she 
was),  she  must  be  employed  by  her;  for  no 
stranger  could  profess  so  much  friendship,  where 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  return,  after  being 
so  many  years  asunder. 

"  After  this,  I  made  it  my  business  to  find  your 
lady  out,  if  possible,  and  was  twice  in  her  com- 
pany, once  on  board  the  ship  you  were  to  have 
come  to  Holland  in,  and  once  at  the  Quaker's 
house  in  the  Minories,  London ;  but  as  I  gave 
her  broad  hints  of  whom  I  took  her  for,  and  my 
lady  did  not  think  profjer  to  own  me,  I  b^an  to 
think  I  was  mistaken,  till  your  voyage  to  l£>IIand 
was  put  off.  Soon  after  I  was  flung  into  White- 
chapel  jail  for  a  felse  debt,  out,  through  the  re- 
commendation of  the  jailor's  wife  to  the  annual 
charity  of  the  good  Lady  Roberts,  of  Mile- End, 
I  was  discharged.  Whereupon  I  posted  away, 
seeking  my  mother  all  down  the  Kent  road  as 
far  as  Dover  and  Deal,  at  which  last  place  not 
finding  her,  I  came  in  a  coaster  to  London,  and 
landing  in  Southwark  was  immediately  arrested 
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and  conlliied  in  tbc  Manhnliea  priioa,  wbere  I 
remained  some  time  deprived  of  every  means  to 
let  any  person  without  the  prison  know  my  de- 
plorable state  and  condition,  till  my  chnm,  a 
voung  woman»  my  bedfellowt  who  was  also  em- 
kned  for  debt,  was  by  a  gentleman  discharged. 
This  young  woman  of  her  own  free  will,  went, 
my  lord,  to  your  lodgings  in  the  Minories,  and 
acquainted  your  landlady,  the  Quaker,  where  I 
was,  and  for  what  sum  I  was  confined,  who  im- 
mediately sent  and  paid  the  pretended  debt,  and 
so  I  was  a  second  time  discharged.  Upon  which, 
going  to  the  Quaker's  to  return  her  my  thanks 
soon  after,  a  letter  from  your  lady  to  her,  with  a 
direction  in  it  where  to  find  you,  fidlhig  into  my 
hands,  I  set  out  the  next  morning  Ibr  the 
Hague:  and  I  humblv  hope  your  pardon,  my 
lord,  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken ;  and  you  mav 
be  assured,  that  whatever  dreumstances  of  liie 
f  happen  to  be  in,  I  will  be  no  disgrace  to  your 
lordship  or  family.** 

''Well,**  said  my  husband,  "what  can  yon 
«ay  of  your  mother's  second  child,  who  I  hear 
was  a  son?** 

"  My  lord,**  said  I,  '*  it  is  in  my  power  to  tell 
you,  that  Thomas  there  Is  the  son  you  mention ; 
their  circumstances  are  the  same,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  she  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  a  good  aunt,  and  the  boy  forced  to  nm  away 
from  a  bad  one,  and  shift  for  his  bread  ever  since ; 
io  if  she  is  my  daughter,  he  is  my  son,  and  to 
oblige  you,  my  lord,  I  own  her,  and  to  please 
myself  I  will  own  him,  and  they  two  are  brother 
and  sister ;  I  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  than 
Thomas  fell  down  before  me  a^  asked  my 
blessing.  After  whidi,  he  addressed  himself  to 
my  lord  as  follows :  — . 

"  My  lord,**  said  he,  ^<  out  of  your  abundant 
goodneu  you  took  me  into  your  service  at  Dover, 
(  told  you  then  the  ciKumstences  I  was  in, 
which  will  save  your  lordship  much  time  by  pre- 
venting a  repetition ;  but,  if  your  lordship  nleases, 
it  sbaUbe  carefully  penned  down,  for  such  a  va- 
riety of  incidents  nas  happened  to  me  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  FVance, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  which  I  have  travelled  for 
about  eighteen  years  past,  as  may  prove  an 
agreeable  amusement  to  you,  when  you  are 
cloyed  with  better  company;  for  as  I  have  never 
been  anything  above  a  common  servant,  so  my 
stories  shall  only  consist  of  fiicts,  and  such  as  are 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  as  they  are  all  in  low 
life.** 

"  Well,  Thomas,**  said  my  Lord,  «<  take  your 
own  time  to  do  it,  and  I  will  reward  you  for 
your  trouble." 

*'  Now,  madam,**  said  my  lord  to  my  daughter, 
if  you  please  to  proceed :  *'  My  lord,**  continued 
she,  '*my  mother's  third  child,  which  was  a 
daughter,  lived  with  the  relation  I  did,  and  got  a 
place  to  wait  upon  a  yoang  lady,  whose  fither 
and  mother  were  going  to  settle  at  Boulogne,  in 
France ;  she  went  with  them,  and  having  steyed 
at  this  gentleman's  (who  was  a  French  mer- 
chant) two  years,  was  married  to  a  man  with  the 
consent  of  the  family  she  lived  in,  and  her  master, 
by  way  of  fortune,  got  him  to  be  master  of  a 
French  and  HolUnd  coaster,  and  this  was  the 
verv  person  whose  ship  you  hired  to  come  to 
Hodand   in,  the   captsin^  wife,  was  my  own 


sister,  oonsequenUy  my  lady's  aeoond  daoghAer; 
as  to  my  youngest  sister,  she  lived  with  the  unde 
and  aunt  Thoesas  run  away  from,  and  died  of  tbe 
small- pox  soon  after.  My  youngest  bmtber  wan 
put  out  apprentioe  to  a  carpenter,  where  lie  ia^ 
proved  in  his  business,  tQl  a  gentlewoman  came 
to  his  master  and  mistress,  (whidi  I  take  by  the 
description  they  gave  me,  to  be  Mrs  Amy),  w1m» 
had  him  pot  out  to  an  eduealaon  fit  for  a  meiw 
chant,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  indies,  where  he 
is  now  settled,  and  in  a  four  way  to  get  a  large 

**  This,  my  lord.  Is  the  whole  aeeount  I  can  at 
present  give  of  them,  and  although  it  asay  seens 
very  strange,  I  assure  you,  it  is  all  the  just  troth." 
When  iSie  had  finished  her  discourse,  my  lord 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  that  since  I  that  wnsher 
mother,  had  neglected  ddnr  my  duty,  though 
sought  so  much  after,  he  womd  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  see  both  the  girl  and  Tbonas  provided 
for,  without  any  advising  or  letting  me  know  any- 
thhig  about  them.  And  added  with  a  maBcioos 
sneer,  **  I  must  take  eareof  thechOd  I  have  had 
by  yon  too,  or  it  will  have  but  an  ittfiffnesit 
parent  to  crust  to  in  ease  of  my  daceaaa.* 

This  finished  the  diseewse,  and  my  lord  with- 
drew  into  his  study,  in  a  humour  that  I  an  un- 
able to  describe,  aaid  left  me.  Amy,  Thoasas,  and 
my  daughter  Susanna,  as  I  must  now  eaH  her, 
in  the  parlour  together.  We  sat  staring  at  eadi 
other  some  time,  tiH  at  last  Amy  saki,  **  I  anp- 
pose,  my  lady,  you  have  no  further  business  with 
your  new  daughter ;  she  has  told  her  story,  and 
may  now  dispose  of  herself  to  the  best  advantage 
she  can."— .''No,"  said  I,  •'I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  her,  only  that  she  shall  never  be  admitted 
mto  my  presence  again."  The  poor  giri  burst 
out  into  tears,  and  said,  **  Pray,  my  lady,  excuse 
me,  for  I  am  certain  that  were  you  In  my  cir- 
cumstances, you  would  have  done  the  very  action 
I  have,  and  would  expect  a  pardon  for  commit- 
ting the  ofi'ence.'' 

After  this,  I  said  to  Thomas,  <<  Keep  what  hna 
been  said  to  yourself,  and  I  shall  speak  to  yon 
by  and  by;"  and  then  I  withdrew,  and  went  up- 
stairs to  my  closet,  leaving  Amy  with  Susanna, 
who  soon  diamisied  her,  and  followed  me. 

When  Amy  came  to  me,  **  Now,  my  lady,  says 
she,  what  do  you  think  of  this  morning's  work  ? 
I  believe  my  lord  is  not  so  angry  as  we  were 
fearful  ot"— *<  You  are  mistaken  in  your  loid. 
Amy,"  said  I,  **  and  are  not  so  well  aequafaited 
with  thedeep  and  premeditated  revenge  of  Doteh- 
men  as  I  am,  and  although  it  may  not  he  my 
husband's  temper,  yet  I  dread  it  as  mncb,  but 
shall  see  more  at  dimer-time.'* 

Soon  aft-er  this,  my  husband  called  Tlionsai, 
and  bid  him  order  the  doth  for  fab  dBnner  to  be 
hdd  hi  his  study,  and  bid  him  tell  his  OMther  that 
he  would  dine  by  himself;  when  1  heard  this,  I 
was  more  shocked  than  I  had  been  yet.  **  Now 
his  anger  begins  to  work.  Amy,"  said  I,  **how 
must  1  act  ?'*—•*  I  do  not  know,"  answeied  she, 
"  but  1  will  go  into  the  study,  and  try  what  can 
be  done,  and,  as  a  faithftil  mediator,  will  try  to 
bring  you  together."  She  was  net  long  before 
she  returned,  and  hnrsting  into  tears,  ''I  know 
not  what  to  do,"  says  she,  **  for  your  husband  is  hi 
a  deep  study,  and  when  I  told  him  yon  dedred 
him  to  dine  with  you  in  the  pari<rar  as  usnalr  he 
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only  said,  Mn  Anjr,  go  to  yonr  lady,  tall  her  to 
dine  when  aad  wbere  she  pleaiea,  and  pray  obey 
her  as  your  lady ;  but  let  her  know  flrom  me, 
that  she  has  lottthe  tendernen  I  had  for  her  as 
a  wife,  by  the  little  thought  she  had  of  her 
children.'* 

Nothing  could  haTe  shocked  ineniore  than  the 
delivery  of  this  message  by  Amy ;  I,  almost 
bathed  in  tears,  went  to  him  myself;  found  him 
in  a  melan^oly  posture,  reading  in  Milton*s 
*  Paradise  Regained ;'  he  locked  at  me  rery 
sternly  when  I  entered  his  study,  told  me  he 
had  nothing  to  say  to  me  at  that  time,  and  If  I 
bad  a  mind  not  to  disturb  him  1  must  leave  him 
for  the  present  **  My  lord^  mid  I.  «*  supposhig  all 
that  has  been  aald  br  this  gM  was  truth,  what 
reason  h^ve  yon  to  be  in  this  unforgiving  hu- 
mour ?  What  have  I  done  to  you  to  deserve 
this  usage?  Have  you  found  aily  fouH  with  me 
dnee  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  married  to 
you  9  Did  yon  ever  find  me  in  any  company 
that  you  did  not  approve  of?  Have  you  any 
reason  to  think  that  1  have  wasted  any  of  your 
substance?  If  yon  have  none  of  these  things 
to  allege  against  me.  for  heaven's  sake  do  not 
let  us  nowmake  our  lives  unhappy,  for  my  having 
had  legitimate  children  by  a  lawful  husband,  at 
a  time  that  you  think  it  no  crime  to  have  had  a 
natural  son  by  me,  which  I  have  the  most  reason 
to  repent  of.** 

I  spoke  the  latter  part  of  these  words  with  a 
small  air  of  authority,  that  he  might  think  me 
the  less  guilty;  but,  1  believe,  he  only  looked  on 
what  I  had  said  as  a  piece  of  heroism ;  for  he 
soon  after  delivered  himself  in  the  following 
speech :  **  Madam,  do  you  not  think  that  you 
have  used  me  In  a  very  deceltftti  manner?  If 
^ou  think  that  I  have  not  had  that  usage  I  will, 
u  a  few  words,  prove  the  contrary.  When  first 
I  knew  you,  soon  after  the  Jeweiler^s  death  at 
Paris,  you  never  mentioned.  In  all  that  intricate 
affair  I  was  engaged  In  for  you,  so  much  as  your 
havhig  any  children ;  that,  as  your  circumstances 
then  were,  could  have  done  you  no  harm,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  moved  the  com. 
passion  of  your  bitter  enemy,  the  Jew,  if  he  had 
any.  Afterwards,  when  I  first  saw  you  in  London, 
and  began  to  treat  with  yon  about  marriage, 
your  children,  which,  to  all  prudent  women,  are 
the  first  thh^  provided  for,  were  so  for  neg- 
lected  as  not  to  be  spoken  eC  though  mine  were 
mentioned  to  vou;  and  as  our  fortunes  were 
very  considerable,  yonri  might  very  well  have 
been  put  into  the  opposite  scale  with  them. 
Anothier  great  piece  of  yonr  injustice  was,  when 
I  offered  to  settle  your  own  fortune  upon  your- 
self; you  would  not  consent  to  it;  I  do  not 
look  on  that  piece  of  oondesoension  out  of  love 
to  me,  but  a  thorough  hatred  you  had  to  your 
own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  lastly,  your  not  own- 
log  your  daughter,  though  she  strongly  hinted 
who  she  was  to  you,  when  she  was  twice  in  your 
company,  and  even  foOowed  you  from  phios  to 
place  while  you  were  In  England.  Now,  If  you 
can  reconcfle  this  piece  of  inhumanity  with  your- 
sell;  pray  try  what  yon  can  savto  me  about  your 
never  telling  me  the  life  yon  led  in  Pall  mall,  in 
the  character  of  Rozana?  You  scrupled  to  be 
happily  married  to  me,  and  soon  after  came  to 
England,  and  was  a  reputed  whore  to  any  noble- 


man that  would  eome  up  to  your  price,  and  lived 
with  one  a  considerable  time,  and  was  taken  by 
several  people  to  be  his  lawful  wife.  If  any  gentle* 
man  should  ask  me  what  I  have  taken  to  my  bed, 
what  must  I  answer?  I  must  say  afll  inhuman 
folse-hearied  whore,  one  that  had  not  tenderness 
enough  to  own  her  own  children,  and  has  too 
little  virtue,  In  my  mind,  to  make  a  good  wife. 

'^I  own  I  would,"  says  he,  ''have  settled 
your  own  estate  upon  you  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, but  I  will  not  do  it  now ;  you  may  retire  to 
your  chamber,  and  when  I  have  any  occasion  to 
speak  with  you,  I  will  send  a  messenger  to  you ; 
so,  mv  undeserving  lady  countess,  you  may  walk 
out  of  the  room." 

I  was  gohig  to  reply  to  all  this,  but  instead  of 
hearing  me  he  began  to  speak  against  the  Quaker, 
who,  he  supposed,  knew  all  the  intrigues  of  my 
lifo;  but  I  cleared  her  innocence,  by  solemnly 
declaring  It  was  a  thorough  reformation  of  my 
past  lifo  that  carried  me  to  live  at  the  Quaker^s 
house,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  before  I  went  to 
live  with  her,  and  that  she  was  I  believed,  a  vir- 
tuous woman. 

I  went  away  prodigiously  chagrined.  I  knew 
not  what  course  to  t&e,  I  found  expostulation 
signified  nothhig,  and  all  my  hopes  depended  on 
what  I  might  say  to  him  after  we  were  gone  to 
bed  at  night.  I  sent  in  for  Amy,  and  having 
told  her  our  discourse,  she  said  she  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  him,  but  hoped  it  would,  by 
great  submission,  wear  off  by  degrees.  I  could 
eat  but  little  dinner,  and  Amy  was  more  sorrow- 
ful than  hungry,  and,  after  we  had  dined,  we 
walked  by  ourselves  In  the  garden,  to  know  what 
we  had  best  pursue.  As  we  were  walking  about, 
Thomas  came  to  us,  and  told  us  that  the  young 
woman  who  had  canted  all  the  words  had  been 
at  the  door,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  my  lord's 
footman,  who  had  carried  it  up  stairs,  and  that 
the  was  ordered  to  go  to  his  lordship  in  his 
study,  wMeh  struck  me  with  a  fresh  and  sensible 
grief.  I  told  Thomas,  as  he  was  to  be  her  bro- 
ther, to  leani  what  my  lord  had  said  to  her,  if 
he  could,  as  she  came  down ;  on  which  he  went 
into  the  house  to  obey  his  order. 

He  was  not  gone  in  above  a  quarter  of  an 
boor  before  he  came  to  me  again,  and  told  me 
she  was  gone,  and  that  my  lord  had  given  her  a 
purse  of  twenty  guineas,  with  orders  to  live  re- 
tired, let  nobody  know  what  or  who  she  was,  and 
come  to  him  again  in  about  a  month's  time.  I 
was  very  much  satisfied  to  hear  this,  and  was  in 
hopes  of  its  proving  a  happy  omen  ;  and  I  was 
better  pleased  about  two  hours  after,  when 
Thomas  came  to  me,  to  let  roe  know  that  my 
lord  had  given  him  thirty  guineas,  and  bid  him 
take  off  his  livery  and  new  clothe  himself,  for 
he  intended  to  make  him  his  first  clerk,  and  put 
him  in  the  way  of  making  his  fortune.  I  now 
thought  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  poor,  and 
was  inwardly  rejoiced  that  my  chOdren  (mean- 
ing Thomas  and  Susanna)  were  in  the  high 
roaid  to  grow  rich. 

As  Amy  and  I  had  dined  by  ourselves,  my  lord 
kept  his  study  all  the  day,  and  at  night,  after 
supper,  Isabel  came  and  told  me  that  my  lord's 

I  roan  had  received  orders  to  make  his  bed  in  the 
crimson  room,  which  name  it  received  from  the. 
colour  of  the  bed  and  furniture,  and  was  re* 


Mnrad  againit  the  ooning  of  •trangen,  or  lick- 
DMs.  When  she  had  deuvered  her  mesaage  she 
withdrew,  eiid  I  told  Amv  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  go  to  him  again,  but  I  would  ha^e 
her  lie  in  a  small  bed,  which  I  ordered  imme- 
diately to  be  carried  into  my  chamber.  Before 
we  went  to  bed,  I  went  to  his  lordship  to  know 
why  he  would  make  us  both  k>ok  so  little  among 
our  own  aenrants,  as  to  part  bed  and  board  so 
suddenly.  He  only  said,  "Mv  lady  Rozana 
knows  toe  airs  of  quality  too  well  to  be  bformed 
that  a  scandal  among  nobility  does  not  consist  in 
pardog  of  beds,  to  ht  now  told  it ;  if  you  cannot 
lie  by  yourself,  yon  may  send  a  letter  to  my  lord 
,  whom  you  lived  with  as  a  mistress  in 
London,  perhaps,  he  may  want  a  bedfellow  as  well 
as  you,  and  come  to  you  at  once;  you  are  too  well 
acouainted  with  hha  to  stand  upon  ceremony.** 
1  left  hiOf  with  my  heart  full  of  malice,  grie^ 
shame,  and  revense;  I  did  not  want  a  good  will 
to  do  any  mischief;  but  I  wanted  an  unlimited 
power  to  put  all  my  wicked  thoughts  in  exe- 
cution. 

Amy  and  I  lay  in  our  chamber,  and  the  next 
morning,  at  breaklSut,  we  were  talking  of  what 
the  serranta  (for  there  were  thirteen  of  them  in 
dJ,  Tis.  two  coachmen,  four  footmen,  a  groom, 
and  postillion,  two  women  cooks,  two  house- 
maids, and  a  laundrr  maid,  besides  Isabel,  who 
was  my  waiting-main,  and  Amy,  who  acted  as 
housekeeper)  oould  My  of  the  disturbance  that 
was  in  the  fiunily.  "  Pho  i**  said  Amv,  **neFer 
trouble  your  head  about  that,  for  fiunify  quarrels 
are  so  common  In  noblemen's  houses,  both  here 
and  in  England,  that  there  are  more  fomiUes 
parted,  both  in  bed  and  board^  than  live  lovingly 
together.  It  can  be  no  surpnse  to  the  servants, 
and  if  your  neighbours  should  hear  it,  thev  will 
onlv  think  you  are  imitathig  the  air  of  nobility, 
and  have  more  of  that  blood  in  you  than  you 
appeared  to  have  when  you  and  your  lord  lived 
hlmplly  together." 

The  tfane,  I  own,  went  very  sluggishly  on,  I 
had  no  oompaay  but  Amy  and  Isabel,  and  it 
was  given  ont  among  the  servants  of  noblemen 
and  gentry  that  1  was  very  much  indisposed ; 
for  I  thought  it  a  very  improper  time  eiUier  to 
receive  or  pay  visita 

In  this  manner  I  lived  till  the  month  was  up 
that  my  daughter  was  to  come  again  to  my  lon^ 
for  although  I  went  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
into  his  apartment  to  see  him,  I  seldom  had  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  discourse  with  him,  and 
oftentimes  one  of  his  valets  would  be  sent  to  tell 
me  his  lord  was  busy,  a  little  before  the  time  I 
usuallT  went,  which  I  found  was  to  prevent  my 
going  In  to  him,  but  this  was  only  when  he  was 
m  an  01- humour,  as  his  man  called  it. 

Whether  my  lord  used  to  make  himself  un- 
easy for  want  of  mine,  or  other  company,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  the  servants  complained  every 
day,  as  I  heard  by  Amy,  that  his  lordship  eat 
lltUe  or  nothing,  and  would  sometimes  shed 
tears  when  he  sat  down  by  himsirif  to  breakfast, 
dhmtr,  or  supper ;  and,  indeed,  I  began  to  think 
that  be  looked  very  thin,  his  countenance  grew 
pa&s^  and  that  he  had  every  other  sign  of  a 
grieved  or  broken  heart 

My  daughter  came  to  him  one  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  stayed  with  him  in  his  study  near  two 


nours ;  I  wondered  at  the  reason  of  it,  but  cooM 
guess  at  nothing  certain ;  and  at  last  she  went 
away,  hot  I  Oaed  myself  so  as  to  see  her  as  afao 
passed  by  me,  and  she  appeared  to  have  a  cooft- 
tenance  foil  of  satisfoction. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  went  in  as  usual,  he 
^ke  to  me  in  a  freer  style  than  he  had  done 
smce  our  breach.  **  Well,  madam,**  (for  he  had 
not  used  the  words  'my  lady*  at  any  time  after 
my  daughter's  coming  to  our  house,;  said  he,  "  I 

think  I  nave  provided  for  your  daughter." "As 

how,  my  lord,  pray  wOl  you  let  meknow  ?  **  said 
I.  **Yes,**  replied  he,  *<as  I  have  reason  to 
think  you  wHl  be  sorry  to  hear  of  her  welfore  in 
any  shape ;  I  will  tell  you.  A  gentleman  who 
is  going  factor  for  the  Dutch  East  ludia  Com- 
pany, on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  I  have  recom- 
mended her  to;  and  he,  on  my  character  and 
promise  of  a  good  fortune,  will  marry  her  very 
soon ;  for  the  company's  ships  sail  in  about  twelve 
days ;  so,  in  a  fortoight,  like  a  great  many  mo- 
thers  as  there  are  now-a-days,  you  may  rejoice 
at  having  got  rid  of  one  of  your  children,  though 
you  neither  know  where,  how,  or  to  whom.** 

Although  I  was  very  glad  my  lord  spoke  to 
me  at  all,  and  more  especially  so  at  my  daqchtcr's 
going  to  be  married,  and  settling  in  tlie  Indies, 
yet  his  words  left  so  sharp  a  sting  behind  them 
as  was  exceeding  troublesome  to  me  to  wear  ofT. 
I  did  not  dare  venture  to  make  any  further  en- 
quiries, but  was  very  glad  of  what  I  heard,  and 
soon  bidding  my  lord  good  night,  went  and  found 
Amy,  who  was  reading  a  play  In  the  chamho'. 

I  waited  with  the  greatest  impatience  for  this 
marriage ;  and  when!  found  the  day  was  fixed,  I 
made  bold  to  ask  my  lord  if  I  should  not  be  present 
in  bis  chamber  when  the  ceremony  was  perforroed  ? 
This  favour  was  also  denied  me.  I  then  asked 
my  lord*s  chaplain  to  speak  to  him  on  that  head, 
but  he  was  deaf  to  his  importunities,  and  b«de 
him  tell  me  that  1  very  well  knew  his  mind. 
The  wedding  was  performed  on  a  Wednesday 
evening,  in  my  lord's  presence,  and  he  permitted 
nobody  to  be  there  out  a  sister  of  the  bride- 
groom's, and  Thomas,  (now  my  lord's  secretary 
or  chief  clerk,)  who  was  brother  to  the  bride, 
and  who  gave  her  away.  They  all  supped  to- 
gether  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  in  the  great 
dining  room,  where  the  fortune  was  paid,  vrfaieh 
was  2,000/.,  (as  I  heard  from  Thomas  after- 
wards,) and  the  bonds  for  the  performance  of 
the  marriage  were  re-deHvere<S. 

Next  morning  my  lord  asked  me  if  I  was  wfl- 
ling  to  see  my  daughter  before  she  sailed  to  the 
Indies.  "  My  lord,"  said  I,  "as  the  seefaig  of 
her  was  the  occasion  of  this  great  breach  that 
has  happened  between  us,  so,  if  your  lordship 
will  let  me  have  a  sight  at  her  and  a  recon- 
ciliation with  you  at  the  ume  time,  there  is 
nothing  can  be  more  desirable  to  me,  or  wonld 
more  contribute  to  my  happiness  during  the  rest 
of  my  life." 

'*  No,  madam,**  says  he,  "  I  would  have  yoa 
see  your  daughter,  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  and 
give  her  your  blessing,  (if  a  blessing  can  pro- 
ceed from  you.)  at  parting;  but  our  racco- 
cOiation  wOl  never  be  competed  till  one  <^  ns 
comes  near  the  verge  of  liie,  if  then ;  for  I  ana 
a  man  that  am  never  recondled  without  ample 
amends,  which  is  a  thing  that  is  not  in  your 
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power  to  give,  without  you  can  alter  the  courBe 
of  nature,  and  recall  time.** 

On  hearing  him  declare  himself  §o  open,  I 
told  him  that  my  curse  instead  of  my  blessing 
would  pursue  my  daughter,  for  being  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  mischieft  that  had  happened 
between  ua.  "  No,  madam,**  lald  he,  "  if  you 
had  looked  upon  her  as  a  daughter  heretofore, 
I  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  have  had  any 
breach  with  you;  the  whole  fault  lies  at  your 
own  door;  for  whatever  your  grieft  may  In- 
wardly be,  I  would  have  you  recollect  they 
were  of  your  own  choosing." 

I  found  I  was  going  to  give  way  to  a  very 
violent  passion,  which  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
worse  for  me,  so  I  left  the  room  and  went  up 
to  my  own  chamber,  not  without  venting  bitter 
reproaches  both  against  my  daughter  and  her 
unknown  husband. 

However,  the  day  she  was  to  go  on  shipboard, 
she  breakfasted  with  my  lord,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  over,  and  my  lord  was  gone  Into  his 
study  to  fetch  something  c^t,  I  followed  him 
there,  and  asked  him  If  he  would  give  me  leave 
to  present  a  gold  repeating  watch  to  mv  daughter 
before  she  went  away?  I  thought  he  seemed 
somewhat  pleased  with  this  piece  of  oondescen* 
sion  In  me,  though  It  was  done  more  to  gain  his 
good  will  than  to  express  any  value  I  had  for 
her.  He  told  me  itx&t  he  did  not  know,  who  I 
could  better  make  such  a  present  to,  and  I  might 
give  it  to  her  If  I  pleased.  Accordingly  I  went 
and  got  it  out  of  my  cabinet  in  a  moment,  and 
bringing  it  to  my  lord,  desired  he  would  give  it 
her  from  me.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  not 
give  it  her  myself?  I  told  him  no.  I  wished  her 
very  well,  but  had  nothing  to  say  to  her  till  I 
was  restored  to  his  lordsbip*s  bed  and  board. 

About  two  hours  after  all  this,  the  coach  was 
ordered  to  the  door,  and  my  daughter,  and  her 
new  husband,  the  husband's  sister,  and  my  son 
Thomas,  all  went  into  it»  in  order  to  go  to  the 
house  of  a  rich  uncle  of  the  bridegroom%  where 
they  were  to  dine  before  they  went  on  board, 
and  my  lord  went  there  In  a  sedan  about  an  hour 
after,  and  having  eaten  their  dinner,  which  on  this 
occasion  was  the  most  elegant,  they  all  went  on 
board  the  Indiaman,  where  my  lord  and  my  ion 
Thomas  stayed  till  the  ship's  crew  was  hauling  m 
their  anchors  to  sail,  and  then  came  home 
together  in  the  coadi,  and  it  beins  late  in  the 
evening,  he  told  Thomas,  he  should  sup  with 
him  that  night ;  after  which  tiiey  went  to  ned  in 
their  severu  apartments. 

Next  morning  when  I  went  to  see  my  lord,  as 
usnaly  he  told  me,  that  as  he  had  handsomely  pro- 
vided for  my  daughter,  and  sent  her  to  the  Indies 
with  a  man  of  merit  and  fortune,  he  sincerely 
wished  her  great  prosperity ;  and  he  added,  *'  To 
let  you  see,  madam,  that  I  should  never  have 
puled  from  my  first  engagements  of  love  to  you, 
had  yon  not  laid  yourself  so  open  to  censure  for 
your  misconduct,  my  next  care  shall  be  to  pro- 
vide for  your  son  Thomas,  in  a  handsome  manner, 
before  I  concern  myself  with  my  son  by  you.** 

Tlus  was  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  with 
which  I  was  very  well  pleased ;  I  only  wished  my 
daughter  had  been  manied  and  sent  to  the  Indies 
before  I  had  married  myself;  but  I  began  to 
hope  that  the  worst  would  be  over  when  Thomas  || 


was  provided  for  too,  and  the  son  my  lord  had  by 
me,  who  was  now  at  the  university,  was  at  home ; 
which  I  would  have  brought  to  pass^  could  my 
will  be  obeyed ;  but  I  was  not  to  enjoy  that 
happiness. 

My  lord  and  I  lived  with  a  secret  discontent  of 
each  other  for  near  a  twelvemonth,  before  I  saw 
anv  provision  made  for  my  son  Thomas,  and  then 
I  found  my  lord  bought  him  a  very  large  planta- 
tion in  Vuvinia,  and  was  furnishing  him  to  go 
there  in  a  handsome  manner ;  he  also  gave  him 
four  quarter  parts,  in  four  large  tradmg  West* 
India  vessels,  in  which  he  boarded  a  great  quan- 
tity  of  merchandise  to  traffic  with,  when  be 
came  to  the  end  of  his  voyage ;  so  that  he  was  a 
very  rich  man,  before  he  (what  we  call)  came 
into  the  world. 

The  last  article  that  was  to  be  managed,  was 
to  engage  my  son  to  a  wife,  before  he  left  Holland; 
and  it  happened  that  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  seller  of  the  plantation  my  husband  bought, 
had  been  a  Virginia  planter  In  that  colony  a  great 
many  years;  but  his  life  growing  on  the  decline, 
and  his  health  very  dubious,  he  had  eome  to 
Holland  with  an  intent  to  sell  his  plantation,  and 
then  had  resolved  to  send  for  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter,  to  come  to  him  with  the  return  of  the 
next  ships.  This  gentleman  had  brought  over 
with  him  the  (Hctures  of  all  his  Aunily,  which  he 
was  showing  to  my  lord,  at  the  same  time  he  was 
paying  for  the  effects;  and  on  seeing  the 
daughter*s  picture,  which  appeared  to  him  very 
beautiful,  my  lord  enquired  if  she  was  married : 
**  No  my  lord,**  says  tne  planter,  **  hut  I  believe  1 
shall  dispose  of  her  soon  after  she  comes  to  me." 
— **  How  old  is  your  daughter?**  said  my  lord. 
'*Whymy  lord,**  replied  the  planter,  **she  is 
twenty. two  years  of  age.**  Then  my  lord,  asked 
mv  son,  if  he  should  like  that  young  lady  for  a 
wife  ?  **  Nothing,  my  lord,  said  Thomas,  could 
lay  a  greater  obligation  upon  me  than  your  lordU 
ship*8  providing  me  with  a  wife.** 

"  Now  sir,**  said  my  lord  to  the  planter,  '*  what 
do  vou  say  to  a  match  between  this  young 
gentleman  and  your  daughter  ?  their  ages  are 
agreeable,  and  if  vou  can,  or  will,  giva  her  mor« 
fortune  than  he  has,  his  shall  be  augmented ; 
vou  partly  know  his  substance,  by  the  money  I 
have  now  paid  you.*' 

This  generous  proposal  of  my  lord's  pleased  the 

{>1anter  to  a  great  degree,  and  he  declared  to  my 
ord  that  he  thought  nothing  could  be  a  neater 
favour  done  him,  for  two  reasons ;  one  or  which 
was,  that  he  was  certain  the  young  gentleman 
was  as  good  as  he  appeared,  because  he  had 
taken,  for  his  plantation,  so  large  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, as  none  but  a  gentleman  could  pay.  The 
next  reason  was,  that  this  marriage,  to  be  per- 
formed as  soon  aa  my  son  arrived  there,  would 
be  a  great  satisfoction  to  his  wife,  whose  favou- 
rite the  daughter  was ;  **  For,**  added  he,  '*  my 
wifo  will  not  onlv  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  daughter  settled  on  what  was  our  own  here- 
ditary estate,  but  also  see  her  married  to  a  man 
of  substance,  without  the  danger  of  crossmg  the 
seas  to  be  matched  to  a  person  equal  to  hersell" 
**  Pray,  sir,**  said  my  lord,  '^let  me  hear  what 
fortune  you  are  willing  to  give  with  your 
daughter ;  you  have  but  two  children,  and  I  know 
you  must  be  rich.** — "  Why,  my  lord,**  replied 
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the  planter,  **  there  U  no  denying  th«t ;  but  you 
mutt  remember  I  have  a  son  as  well  as  a 
daughter  to  provide  for,  and  he  I  intend  to  tarn 
into  the  mercantile  tray  as  soon  as  he  arrives  safe 
from  Virginia.  I  have,  my  lord,"  continued  he, 
**  a  very  Targe  stock  in  trade  there,  as  warehouses 
of  tobacco,  &c  lodged  in  the  custoro«houses  of 
the  ports,  to  the  vafne  of  7,00(M.,  to  which  I  will 
add  3,00(k  in  money,  and  I  hope  you  will  look 
upon  that  as  a  very  competent  estate ;  and  when 
the  young  gentleman's  fortune  is  joined  to  that, 
I  believe  he  will  be  the  richest  man  in  the  whole 
American  colonies  of  his  age.** 

It  was  then  considered  between  my  lord  and 
Thomas,  that  no  woman  with  a  quarter  of  that 
fortune,  would  venture  herself  over  to  the  West 
Indies  with  a  man  that  had  ten  times  as  much ; 
so  it  being  hinted  to  the  planter  that  my  lord 
had  agreed  to  the  proposals,  they  promised  to 
meet  the  next  mominff  to  settle  the  affair. 

.  In  the  evening  my  lord,  with  Thomas  in  bis 
company,  hinted  the  above  discourse  to  me.  I 
was  frightened  almost  out  of  my  wits  to  think 
what  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  laid  out  for 
my  son ;  but  kept  what  I  thought  to  myselC  It 
was  agreed  that  my  son  was  to  marry  the  old 
planter's  daughter,  and  a  lawyer  was  sent  for, 
with  instructions  to  draw  up  all  the  writings 
for  the  marriage  settlement,  &c.  and  the  next 
morning  a  messenger  came  from  the  planter 
with  a  note  to  my  lord,  letting  him  know,  if  it 
was  not  inconvenient,  he  would  wait  on  his 
lordship  to  breakfast ;  he  came  soon  after  with 
a  Dutch  merchant  of  great  estate,  who  was  our 
neighbour  at  the  Hague,  where  they  settled 
every  point  in  question,  and  the  articles  were 
all  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  several  parties 
the  next  day  before  dinner. 

There  was  nothing  now  remaining  but  my  son*s 
departure  to  his  new  plantation  in  Virginia;  great 
dispatch  was  made  that  he  might  be  ready  to 
sail  in  one  of  his  own  ships,  and  take  the  advan- 
tage of  an  English  convoy,  which  was  almost 
ready  to  sail.  Sly  lord  sent  several  valuable  pre- 
sents to  my  son's  ladv,  as  did  her  father ;  and  as 
I  was  at  liberty  in  this  case  to  do  as  I  would, 
and  knowing  my  lord  had  a  very  great  value  for 
my  son,  I  thought  that  the  richer  my  presents 
were,  the  more  he  would  esteem  me,  (but  there 
was  nothing  in  it,  the  enmity  he  took  against  me 
had  taken  root  in  his  heart)  so  I  sent  tier  a  en- 
rious  set  of  china,  the  very  best  I  could  buy,  with 
a  silver  tea-kettle  and  lamp,  tea-pot,  sugar-dish, 
cream-pot,  tea-spoons,  &c.  and  as  my  lord  had 
sent  a  golden  repeater,  I  added  to  it  a  golden 
equipage,  with  mylord's  picture  hanging  to  it, 
finely  painted.  (This  was  another  thhig  I  did 
purposely  to  please  him,  but  it  would  not  do.) 
A  few  days  after  he  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
me,  by  my  lord's  order,  and  at  my  parting  with 
him  I  shed  abundance  of  tears,  to  think  I  was 
then  in  an  almost  strange  place,  no  child  that 
could  then  come  near  me,  and  under  so  severe  a 
displeasure  of  my  lord,  that  I  had  very  little 
hopes  of  ever  being  friends  with  him  again. 

My  life  did  not  mend  after  my  son  was  gone, 
all^  I  could  do  would  not  persuade  my  lonl  to 
have  any  f^  conversation  with  me ;  and  at  this 
juncture  it  was,  that  the  foolish  jade.  Amy,  who 
was  now  advanced  in  years,  was  catched  in  a 


conversation  with  one  of  my  lord's  bmo,  which 
was  not  to  her  credit ;  for  it  coming  to  his  ears, 
she  was  turned  out  of  the  house  by  my  lord's 
orders,  and  was  never  suffered  to  come  into  it 
again  during  his  life-time,  and  I  did  not  dare  to 
speak  a  won!  hi  her  fi&vonr,  for  fear  he  shoold 
retort  upon  me,  like  mistress  like  maid. 

I  could  hear  nothing  of  Amy  for  the  first  three 
months  afler  she  had  left  me,  till  one  day,  as  I 
was  looking  out  of  a  dining-room  window,  I  saw 
her  pass  by,  but  I  did  not  dare  ask  her  to  come 
in,  for  fear  my  lord  should  hear  of  her  being 
there,  which  would  have  been  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire ;  however,  she  looking  up  at  thk  house  saw 
me,  I  made  amotimi  to  her  to  stay  a  little  about 
the  door,  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  wrote  a  note, 
and  dropped  it  out  of  the  window,  in  which  I  told 
her  how  I  had  lived  in  her  abaenoe,  and  desired 
her  to  write  me  a  letter,  and  carry  it  the  next 
day  to  my  semptress's  house,  who  would  take 
care  to  deliver  it  to  me  herselC 

I  told  Isabel,  that  she  should  let  me  know 
when  the  milliner  came  again,  for  I  had  some 
complaints  to  her  about  getting  np  my  best  suit 
of  Brussels  lace  night-clothes :  on  the  Satni^y 
following,  just  after  I  had  dined,  Isabel  came  into 
my  apartment.  **  My  ladv,"  says  die,  ''the  mil- 
Ifaier  IS  in  the  parlour,  will  you  be  pleased  to  have 
her  sent  up  stairs,  or  will  your  Uulyship  be  pleased 
to  go  down  to  her?"—**  Why,  send  her  up^ 
Isabel,"  said  I,  **  she  is  as  able  to  come  to  me^  as 
I  am  to  go  to  her,  I  will  see  her  hers.* 

When  Uie  milliner  came  into  my  chamber,  I 
sent  Isabel  to  my  dressing-room  to  fetch  a  small 
parcel  of  fine  linen  whidh  lay  there,  and  hi  the 
interim  she  gave  me  Amy's  letter,  which  I  pot 
into  my  pcndcet,  and  having  pretended  to  be 
angry  about  my  linen,  I  gave  her  the  sowll  bun- 
dle Isabel  brought,  and  bid  her  he  sore  to  do 
them  better  for  the  fhture. 

She  promised  me  she  would,  and  went  about 
her  business,  and  when  she  was  gone,  I  opened 
Amy's  letter,  and  having  read  it,  found  it  was  to 
the  following  purpose,  viz.  That  she  had  opened 
a  coffee-house,  and  furnished  the  upper  port  of 
it  to  let  out  in  lodgings,  that  she  kept  two  maids 
and  a  man,  but  that  the  trade  of  it  did  not  an- 
swer as  she  had  reason  to  expect ;  she  was  will- 
ing to  leave  it  off,  and  retire  into  the  country  to 
settle  for  the  rest  of  her  life;  but  was  contf- 
nually  harassed  bv  such  disturbance  in  her  con- 
science as  made  her  unfit  to  rMoIve  upon  any 
thing,  and  wished  there  was  a  possibility  for  her 
to  see  me,  that  she  ndght  open  her  mind  with 
the  same  freedom  as  formeriy,  and  have  my 
advice  upon  some  particular  affair^  and  such  like 
discourse. 

It  was  a  pretty  while  before  I  heard  firom  Amv 
again,  and  when  I  did,  the  letter  was  in  nracn 
the  same  strain  as  the  former,  excepting  that 
things  were  coming  more  to  a  crisis,  for  t&  told 
me  in  it,  that  her  money  was  so  out,  that  is,  lent 
as  read  V  money  to  traders,  and  trusted  for  liquors 
in  her  house,  that  if  she  did  not  go  away  tfass 
quarter,  she  should  be  obliged  to  run  away  the 
next.  I  very  much  lamented  her  unfortunate 
case,  but  that  could  be  no  assistance  to  her,  as  I 
had  it  not  now  in  my  power  to  see  her  when  I 
would,  or  give  her  what  I  pleased,  as  it  had 
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always  tued  to  be ;  ao  all  I  could  do  was  to  wish 
her  well,  and  leave  her  to  take  care  of  herself. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  I  perceived  my 
lord  hegaxi  to  look  very  pale  and  meagre,  and  I 
had  a  notion  he  was  going  into  a  consumption, 
but  did  not  dare  tell  him  so,  for  fear  he  snoold 
say  I  was  daily  looking  for  his  death,  and  was 
now  oveijoyed  that  I  saw  a  shadow  of  it ;  never- 
thelefli,  he  soon  after  he^ut  to  find  himself  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  health,  for  he  said  to  me  one 
morning,  that  my  care  would  not  last  long,  for 
he  believed  he  was  seized  by  a  distemper  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  get  over.  **  My  lord,'*  said 
I,  *'  yon  do  not  do  me  justice  in  imagining  any* 
thing  concerning  me  that  does  not  tend  to  your 
own  happiness,  for  if  your  l>ody  is  out  of  order, 
my  mind  suffers  for  it.  Indeed  had  he  died 
then  without  making  a  will,  it  might  have  been 
well  for  me,  but  1m  was  not  so  near  death  as 
that ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  distemper,  which 
proved  a  consumption,  (which  was  occasioned 
ehieily  by  much  study,  watchings,  melancholy 
thoughts,  wilful  and  obstinate  neglect  of  taking 
care  of  his  body,  and  such  like  things)  held  him 
nine  weeks  and  three  days  after  this,  before  it 
carried  him  oIL 

He  now  took  country  lodgings,  most  delight- 
fully situated,  both  for  air  and  proapect,  and  had 
a  maid  and  man  to  attend  him ;  I  begged  on 
my  knees  to  go  with  him,  but  could  not  get  that 
fiivour  granted ;  for,  if  I  could,  it  might  have  been 
a  means  of  restoring  me  to  his  favor,  but  our 
breach  was  too  wide  to  be  thoroughly  reconciled, 
though  I  used  all  the  endearing  ways  I  had  ever 
had  occasion  for,  to  creep  into  his  favour. 

Before  he  went  out  of  town,  he  locked  and 
sealed  up  every  room  in  the  house,  excepting  my 
bed-chamber,  dressing-room,  one  parlour,  ami  all 
the  offices  and  rooms  belonging  to  the  servants; 
and,  as  he  had  now  all  my  substance  in  hb 
power,  I  was  in  a  very  poor  state  for  a  countess, 
and  began  to  wish,  with  ereat  sincerity,  that  I 
bad  never  seen  him,  after  I  had  lived  so  happy  a 
life  as  I  did  at  the  Quaker's  ;  for  notwithstanding 
our  estates,  joined  together  when  we  were  first 
married,  amounted  to  9,976/.  per  annum,  and 
near  18,00(ML  ready  money,  besides  jewels,  plate, 
goods,  &c.,  of  a  considerable  value,  yet  we  had 
lived  in  a  very  high  manner  since  our  taking  the 
title  of  earl  and  countess  upon  us ;  setting  up  a 
great  house,  and  had  a  number  of  servants ;  our 
equipage,  such  as  coach,  chariot,  horses,  and  their 
attendants;  a  handsome  fortune  my  lord  had 
given  to  Yny  daughter,  and  a  very  noble  one  to  my 
son,  whom  he  loved  very  well,  not  for  his  being  my 
son,  but  for  the  courteous  behaviour  of  him,  in 
never  aspfaiog  to  anythinr  above  a  valet,  after  he 
knew  who  he  was,  till  tar  lord  made  him  his  secne- 
tary,  or  ckrk ;  besides  all  these  expenses,  my  lord 
havtog  flung  himself  into  the  trade  to  the  Indies, 
both  East  and  West,  had  sustained  manv  gntit 
and  uncommon  losses,  occasioned  by  hxs  mer- 
chandize being  mostly  shipped  in  English  bot- 
toms, and  that  nation  having  declared  war  against 
the  crown  of  Spain,  he  was  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  sulforers  by  that  power ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  our  estate,  which  was  as  above,  dwindled 
to  about  1,000/.  per  annum,  and  our  home  stock, 
viz.,  about  17,000/.,  was  entirely  gone.  This,  I 
bdieve,  waa  another  great  mortification  to  his 


lordship,  and  one  of  the  main  things  that  did  help 
to  hasten  his  end ;  for  he  was  observed,  both  by 
me  and  all  his  servants,  to  be  more  cast  down  at 
hearing  of  his  losses,  that  were  almost  dally  sent 
to  him,  than  he  was  at  what  had  hi^pened  be* 
tween  him  and  me. 

Nothing  could  give  more  uneasiness  than  the 
damage  our  estate  suataioed  by  this  traffic ;  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  misfortune  that  no  per- 
son could  avoid ;  but  I,  besides  that,  thought  it 
was  a  judgment  upon  me,  to  punish  me,  in  the 
loss  of  all  my  ill-got  gain ;  but  when  1  found  that 
his  own  fortune  began  to  dwindle  as  well  as 
mine,  I  was  almost  ready  to  think  it  was  posiible 
his  lordship  might  have  been  as  wicked  a  liver  as 
I  had,  and  the  same  vengeance  as  had  been 
poured  upon  me  for  my  repeated  crimes,  might 
also  be  a  punbhment  for  him. 

As  his  lordship  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
and  had  removed  to  a  country  lodging,  his  study 
and  counting-house,  as  well  as  his  oUier  rooms, 
were  locked  and  sealed  up ;  all  business  was  hdd 
aside,  excepting  such  letters  as  came  to  him, 
were  carried  to  his  lordship  to  be  opened,  read, 
and  answered.  I  also  went  to  see  him  morning 
and  evening,  but  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  stay 
with  him  a  single  night ;  I  might  have  had 
another  room  In  the  same  house,  but  was  not 
willing  the  people  who  kept  it  should  know  that 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  us,  so  I 
contented  myself  to  be  a  constant  visitor,  but 
could  not  persuade  him  to  forgive  me  the  deny- 
ing  of  my  daughter,  and  acting  the  part  of  Rox- 
ana,  because  1  had  kept  those  two  things  an  in- 
violable secret  from  him,  and  everybody  else  but 
Amy,  and  it  was  carelessness  in  her  conduct  at 
last  that  was  the  foundation  of  all  my  fiiture 
misery. 

As  my  lord's  weakness  increased,  so  his  ill- 
temper,  rather  than  diminish,  increased  also ;  I 
could  do  nothing  to  please  him,  and  began  *to 
think  that  he  was  only  pettish  because  he  found 
it  was  his  turn  to  go  out  of  the  world  first  A 
gentleman  that  lived  near  him,  as  well  as  his 
chaplain,  persuaded  him  to  have  a  phvsician,  to 
know  in  what  state  his  health  was,  and  by  all  I 
could  learn,  the  doctor  toM  him  to  settle  Ma 
worldly  afTairs  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could ; 
'*  For,"  savs  he,  **  although  your  death  is  not 
certain,  stfll  your  lifo  is  very  precarious." 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  this  was  to  send 
for  the  son  he  bad  by  me,  fh>tti  the  university ; 
he  came  the  week  afterwards,  and  the  tutor  with 
hfan,  to  take  care  of  his  pupil.  The  next  day 
after,  my  lord  came  home,  and  sending  for  six 
eminent  men  that  lived  at  the  Hague ;  he  made 
his  win,  and  signed  it  in  the  presence  of  them 
all,  and  they,  with  the  chaplain,  were  appointed 
the  executors  of  it,  and  guardians  of  my  son. 

As  I  was  in  a  great  concern  at  his  tkuudng  his 
wfll  unknown  to  me,  and  before  we  were  friends, 
I  thought  of  it  in  too  serious  a  manner  not  to 
speak  about  it.  I  did  not  know  whoro  to  apply 
first,  but  alter  mature  consideration  sent  for  the 
chaplain,  and  he  coming  to  me,  1  desitcd  he 
would  give  me  the  best  intelligence  he  could 
about  it.  "  My  lady,**  said  he,  **you  cannot  be 
so  unacquainted  with  the  duty  of  my  function, 
and  the  trust  my  lord  has  reposed  in  me,  but  you 
must  know  I  shall  go  beyond  my  trust  in  relating 
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anytUng  of  that  nature  to  yov;  all  that  I  can  fay 
on  that  head  ii,  that  I  would  have  you  make 
Mends  with  my  lerd  at  loon  as  you  poanbly  can, 
mad  get  hun  to  make  another  will,  or  else,  take 
the  best  care  of  yonneif  as  lies  in  your  power ; 
for  I  assure  you,  if  his  lordship  dlee»  yon  are  but 
poorly  provided  for. 

These  last  words  of  the  chaplafai's  most  ter- 
ribly alarmed  me ;  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and, 
at  last,  as  if  I  was  to  be  guided  by  nothing  but 
the  fhries,  I  went  to  his  chamber ;  and  after  in- 
quirhsg  how  he  did,  and  hearing  that  he  was  ftr 
from  well,  I  told  him  I  heard  he  had  made  his 
win.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have,  and  what  then?* 
— *•  Why,  my  lord,"  replied  I,  «*  I  thought  it 
would  not  have  been  derogatory  to  bow  our 
honours  Ibr  you  to  have  mentioned  it  to  me  be- 
fore you  did  it,  and  have  let  me  known  in  what 
manner  you  faitended  to  settle  your  estate ;  this 
would  have  been  but  acting  like  a  man  to  his 
wife,  even  if  you  had  married  me  without  a  fcr- 
tnne ;  but  as  you  received  so  handsomely  with  me, 
you  ought  to  have  considered  it  was  my  sub- 
stance, as  wen  as  your  o#n,  that  you  were  going 
to  dispose  of." 

My  lord  looked  somewhat  staggered  at  what 
I  had  said,  and  pausing  a  little  while,  answered, 
that  he  thought,  and  also  looked  upon  it  as  a 
granted  opinion,  that  after  a  man  married  a  wo- 
man, aH  that  she  was  hi  possession  of  was  his, 
excepting  he  had  made  a  prior  writing  or  settle- 
ment to  her  of  any  part  or  all  she  was  then  pos- 
sessed of.  **  Besides,  my  lady,"  added  he,  «  I 
have  married  both  your  cmldren,  and  given  them 
very  noble  ibrtunes,  espedallv  your  son ;  I  have 
dso  had  great  losses  in  trade,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  since  vou  delivered  your  fortune  to  me, 
and  even  at 'this  time,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearance we  m^e  in  the  world,  I  am  not  worth 
a  thbd  of  what  I  was  when  we  came  to  settle  in 
Holland ;  and  then,  here  is  our  own  son  shall  be 
provided  for  in  a  handsome  manner  by  me,  for  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  there  wfll  be  but  little 
care  taken  of  hhn  if  I  leave  anything  in  your 
power  for  that  purpose,— witness  Thomas  and 
Susanna." 

**  My  lord,"  said  I,  **  I  am  not  come  hito  your 
chamber  to  know  what  care  you  have  taken  of 
our  child ;  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  have  acted 
Ifke  a  father  by  it;  what  I  would  be  hiformed 
in  is,  what  I  am  to  depend  upon  in  case  of  your 
decease,  which  I,  however,  hope,  may  be  a  great 
many  years  off  yet?"— «*  You  need  not  concern 
yourself  about  that,"  said  he ;  «  your  son  wiD 
take  care  that  you  shall  not  want.  But  yet,  I 
win  ten  yen,  too,"  said  he,  "  that  it  may  prtvcnt 
your  wishing  for  my  death,-!  have  ir.  ipy  will 
left  all  I  am  possessed  of  in  the  work!  to  my 
son,  exctJpthig  LfiOW. ;  out  of  that,  there  is 
500/.  for  you ;  SOOl,  among  my  eiecutow,  and 
the  other  5001.  is  to  bnry  me,  pay  my  faneral 
expenses,  and  what  is  overplus  I  have  ordered  to 
be  equally  divided  among  my  servants." 

When  I  had  heard  hhn  pronounce  these  words 
I  stared  like  one  that  was  frightened  out  of  his 
pcnses.  «  Five  hundred  pounds  tor  me  !  •'  says 
?.  "  Prav,  what  do  you  mean  ?  What !  am  I, 
that  brought  you  so  handsome  a  fortune,  to  be 
under  the  curb  of  my  son,  aad  ask  Wm  fcr  every 
penny  Iwwt    Ho,  rfr,"  wkl  I, « I  wfll  tt«t  M- 


cept  it;  I  expect  to  be  left  in  fott  poMeaskm  of 
one  half  of  your  fortune,  that  I  may  live  the 
remainder  of  my  life  tike  your  wife."—'*  Madfln^" 
replied  my  lend,  "you  may  expect  what  you 
please.  If  yon  can  make  it  appear,  aince  I 
found  you  out  to  be  a  jilt,  that  I  have  looked 
upon  you  as  my  wife,  everything  shaU  be  altered 
mi  settled  just  as  you  desire^  which  might  theQ 
be  caOed  your  wiU ;  but  as  the  case  now  standi 
the  will  is  mine,  and  so  it  shall  remain.*' 

I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  when  I  had 
heard  him  ni^e  this  solenui  and  premeditated 
declaration :  I  raved  like  a  mad-wemao,  and*  ai 
the  end  of  my  discourse,  told  him,  that  I  did 
not  v^ue  what  could  happen  to  me,  evea  if  I 
was  forced  to  beg  my  Uead,  for  I  would  stand 
the  test  of  my  own  diaracter ;  and  as  I  ooiiid 
get  noiUng  by  being  an  honest  wonian»  so  I 
should  not  scruple  to  declare,  that  the  son  yen 
have  left  what  you  have  to  ia  a  bastard  you  had 
by  me  several  yean  before  we  were  manied. 

**  Oh,"  says  he,  **  madam,  do  you  think  you 
can  frighten  me  ?  No,  not  in  the  least ;  lor  if 
you  ever  mention  any  thing  of  it,  the  title,  as 
weU  as  all  the  estate,  wfll  go  to  another  braneh 
of  my  family,  and  you  wiU  then  be  left  to  starve 
in  good  eamcHrt,  without  having  the  least  gliaanse 
of  hope  to  better  your  fortune ;  for,"  added  he, 
**  it  is  not  very  probable  that  you  wiU  be  courted 
for  a  wife  by  any  man  of  subatanee  at  these 
years ;  so  if  you  have  a  mind  to  make  yourself 
easy  in  your  present  circumstances,  yon  most 
rest  contented  with  what  I  have  left  you,  and 
not  prove  yourself  a  whore  to  ruin  your  child, 
in  whose  power  it  wiU  be  to  provide  for  yon  in 
a  handsome  manner,  provided  you  behave  your- 
self with  that  respect  to  him  and  me  as  you  ought 
to  do;  for  if  any  words  arise  about  what  I  have 
done,  I  shall  make  a  fresh  wiQ,  and,  as  the  laws 
of  this  nation  will  give  me  liberty,  «nt  yon  off 
with  a  shimng." 

My  own  unhapphiess,  and  his  strong  and  last* 
hig  resentment,  had  kept  me  at  high  words,  nod 
flowing  in  tears,  for  some  time^  aadas  I  was  un- 
willing anybody  should  see  me  in  that  unhappy 
condition,  I  stayed  cooDy  tdking  to  him,  till  our 
son,  who  had  been  to  several  goitlemen'a  houses 
about  my  lord's  business,  eame  home,  to  tell  bb 
father  the  success  he  had  met  with  abroad.  He 
brought  in  with  him  bank-notes  to  the  anovnt 
of  l2fiOiH.,  which  he  had  received  of  sovie  aser- 
chants  he  held  a  eorrespondence  with,  at  which 
my  lord  was  well  pleased,  for  he  was  pretty  near 
out  of  money  at  this  juncture.  Alter  our  son 
had  delivered  the  accounts  and  bills,  and  had 
withdrew,  I  asked  my  lord.  In  a  calm  tone,  to  give 
me  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  in  what  manner 
ihe  losses  he  had  complataed  to  have  snUend 
consisted.  **  You  must  consider,  my  lord,"  said 
I,  '*  that  according  to  what  you  have  been  pleased 
to  inform  me  of,  that  we  are  upwards  of  2J0I0OL 
per  annum,  besides  about  17,000(.  ready  noney, 
poorer  than  we  were  when  we  firstoame  to  aerae 
m  Holland." 

**  You  talk,"  replied  my  lord,  ^  In  a  Torj  odd 
manner ;  do  not  you  know  that  I  had  ehildren  of 
my  own  by  a  former  wife,  and  of  theae  I  have 
taken  so  much  care  as  to  provide  with  veiy  hand 
some  fortunes,  which  are  settled  inevoeakly  upon 
I  them;  I  haive,  Proridenee  be  thanked. gives Mck 
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«i  them  IMXXR,  and  that  !•  laid  in  East  India 
Stook»  anfflifliflnt  to  keep  them  genteelly,  above 
tiie  frowns  of  fortone,  and  free  from  the  fear  of 
want.  This,  joined  to  the  money  I  mentioned  to 
yon  before,  as  losses  at  sea,  deaths  and  bank- 
ruptcies, yonr  children's  fertnnes  (which  are 
larger  than  my  own  children*8X  the  buying  the 
estate  we  tire  on,  and  several  other  thfaigs,  wliich 
my  receipts  and  notes  wiU  aocomit  for,  as  you 
may  see  after  my  decease;  I  have,  to  oblige 

Cu,  on  this  head,  ahnoet  descended  to  partien- 
%  winch  I  never  thought  to  have  done ;  but 
as  I  have,  rest  yourself  contented,  and  be  well 
assured,  that  I  have  not  wHftdly  thrown  any  of 
your  substance  away." 

I  oould  not  teU  whsi  be  meant  by  mying,  he 
had  not  wiUully  thrown  any  of  my  substance 
away ;  these  words  pncsled  me,  for  I  ibond  by 
Mt  discovse  I  was  to  have  but  SOOL  of  all  I  had 
brought  him,  at  his  decease,  which  I  looked  upon 
to  be  near  at  band.    I  had  but  one  thing  that 
was  any  ntisiaetion  to  me,  which  was  this,  I  was 
assured  by  him  that  he  had  not  bestowed  above 
the  15,0001.  he  mentioned  to  me,  on  his  children 
by  his  former  wife  i  and,  on  an  exact  calculation 
he  made  it  appear,  that  he  hsd  bestowed  on  my 
son  Thomas  alone  near  18,0001.  in  buying  the 
phmtation,  shares  in  vessels,  and  merdiamfize, 
besides  several  vafamhle  presents  sent  to  Us 
wife,  both  by  htm  and  me;  nd  as  fionr  my  daughter 
Susanna,  she  was  v^T  well  married  to  a  fi^tor, 
with  afortune  of  fi^OOOi.,  which  was  a  great  sum 
of  money  for  a  woman  to  have,  who  was  fanme* 
diately  to  go  to  the  East  Indies ;  besides  some 
bandeome  presents  given  to  her  both  by  him  and 
me.    In  fact,  her  fortune  was  in  proportion  as 
large  as  her  brother's^  for  there  is  but  verv  few 
women  in  England  or  HoDand  with  2,000J.  for- 
tone, that  would  venture  to  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, even  to  hav«  married  an  Indian  king,  much 
more  to  have  gone  over  with  a  person,  that  no 
one  could  tell  what  reception  he  might  meet 
wi^  or  mi^  be  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  upon  the  least  distaste  taken  by  the 
merchants  against  him ;  neither  would  I,  though 
ber  own  moUier,  binder  her  voyage,  for  she  bad 
been  the  author  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had 
happened  to  sae,  and  if  my  speakfaig  a  word 
would  have  laved  her  from  the  greatest  torment, 
I  believe  I  should  have  been  quite  sflent.     And 
I  have  but  one  reason  to  amge  for  the  gh4*s 
going  so  hazardous  a  voyage,  whkA  Is,  she  knew 
that  the  match  was  pfopowd  by  my  lord,  and  If 
be  had  not  thought  it  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous Ibr  her,  he  would  never  have   given 
8,000/.  to  her  husband  as  a  fortime ;  and  again, 
as  my  lord  was  the  only  fHend  she  had  in  our 
fesnfly,  she  was  cnnnhig  enough  to  know  that  the 
bare  disobKging  of  him  would  have  been  her  ruin 
for  ever  after ;  to  which  I  may  add,  that  It  is 
poasible,  as  die  had  made  so  much  mischief  about 
me,  she  was  glad  to  get  what  she  could,  and  go 
out  of  the  wav,  fericiar  my  lord  and  I  should  be 
IHends ;  which,  if  that  had  happened,  she  would 
have  been  told  never  to  come  to  our  house  any 
more. 

As  my  lord's  death  began  to  be  dally  the  dis- 
coarse  of  the  family,  Ithouglit  that  he  might  be 
more  reconcfled  if  I  entered  into  the  argumenU 
again,  fro  and  om,  which  we  had  together  before ; 


I  did  so,  but  an  I  could  say  wss  no  satisfection, 
till  I  importuned  him  on  my  knees,  with  a  flood 
of  tears.  *•  Madam,"  said  he,  **  what  would  you 
have  me  do?"— "Do,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "only  be 
so  tender  te  my  years  and  circumstances,  as  to 
alter  your  will,  or,  at  least,  add  a  codicil  to  it ;  I 
desire  nothing  more,  for  I  declare  f  •  had  rather 
be  a  beggar,  than  live  under  my  child's  Jurisdic- 
tion." To  this  be  agreed  with  some  reluctance, 
and  he  added  acodidl  to  his  wiD. 

Ttda  pleased  me  greatly  and  gave  me  comfort, 
for  I  dreaded  nothing  so  much,  after  all  my  Mgh 
living,  as  being  under  any  person,  relation,  or 
stranger,  and  whether  they  exercised  any  power 
over  me  or  not. 

I  saw  the  lawyer  come  out  of  the  chamber  first, 
but  was  above  asking  hhn  any  ouestions,  the  next 
were  the  executors  and  chaplahi;  I  asked  the 
last  how  they  came  to  have  words :  he  did  not 
answer  me  directly,  but  beeged  to  know  whose 
pleasure  it  was  to  have  the  codidl  annexed. 
--'**  It  was  mine,  sir,*  replied  I,  **  and  it  made 
me  very  uneasy  before  I  could  have  the  fsvonr 
granted"— He  only  replied,  by  saying,  '*  Ah ! 
poor  lady,  the  Ikvour,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term 
it,  is  not  calculated  for  any  benefit  to  you ;  think 
the  worst  you  can  of  it" 

I  was  terribly  uneasy  at  what  the  chaplain  had 
said,  but  I  imagined  to  mvself  that  I  could  not 
be  worse  off  then  I  thought  I  should  be,  before 
the  codicil  was  annexed ;  and,  as  he  withdrew 
without  saying  anymore,  I  was  fUn  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  what  I  bad  heard,  and  that  amounted 
to  nothing. 

The  next  day  after  this,  the  physicians  that 
attended  my  lora,  told  him,  it  was  time  for  him 
to  settle  his  worldly  affiurs,  and  prepare  himself 
fbr  an  hereafter.  I  now  found  an  was  over,  and 
I  had  no  other  hopes  of  his  life,  than  the  pfayst- 
cian'B  declaration  of  his  being  near  his  death. 
For  it  often  happens  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  give  out  that  a  man  Is  near  his  death,  to 
make  the  cure  appear  to  be  the  etf'ect  of  their 
great  skill  hi  distempers  and  medicine ;  as  oilers 
when  they  cannot  find  out  the  real  disease,  give 
out  that  a  man's  end  is  near,  rather  than  disco, 
ver  their  want  of  jadgment ;  and  this  I  thought 
might  be  the  case  wiui  our  doctors  of  phydc 

Oar  son  was  still  kept  fh>m  the  University, 
and  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  future 
guardians;  but  when  he  heard  that  his  ihther 
was  so  near  his  end,  he  was  very  little  out  of  his 
presence,  for  he  dearly  loved  him.  My  lord 
sent  the  day  before  his  death,  to  lock  and  seal 

3>  an  the  doors  in  his  dwelling-house  at  the 
ague ;  and  the  steward  had  oraer^  In  case  of 
my  1ord*s  decease,  not  to  let  anybodv  come  in, 
not  even  his  lady  (who  had  for  some  ume  lodged 
in  the  same  house  with  her  lord),  without  an 
order  fh>m  the  executors. 

The  keys  of  the  doors  were  carried  to  hun, 
and  as  he  saw  his  death  approach,  he  prepared 
for  it ;  and  in  fact,  resigned  up  the  keys  of  every* 
thing  to  the  executors,  ana  having  bid  them 
an  a  fhrewell,  they  were  dismissed ;  the  physi- 
cians waited,  but  as  the  verge  of  life  approached, 
and  It  was  out  of  their  power  to  do  him  any  ser- 
vice, he  gave  them  a  bill  of  100/.  for  the  care 
they  had  taken  of  him,  and  dismissed  them. 
I'     I  now  went  into  the  chamber,  and  kneeling  by 
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his  bed-side,  kissed  him  with  great  earnestoass, 
and  begged  of  him,  if  ever  I  had  disobliged  him 
in  any  respect,  to  forgive  me.  He  sighed,  and 
said,  be  most  freely  forgave  me  everything  that  I 
had  reason  to  think  I  had  offended  him  in ;  but, 
he  added,  **  If  you  had  been  so  open  in  your 
conversation  to  me  before  our  marriage  as  to 
discover  your  family  and  way  of  life,  I  kjDOw  not 
but  that  I  should  have  married  you  as  1  did ;  I 
might  now  have  been  in  a  good  state  of  health, 
and  yoo  many  years  have  hved  with  all  the  ho- 
nour's due  to  the  Countess  de  'Wintselsheim.'* 
These  words  drew  tears  from  my  eves,  and  they 
being  the  last  of  any  consequence  be  said,  ihtn^ 
had  the  greater  unpression  upon  me.  He  faintly 
bid  me  a  long  forewell,  and  said,  as  he  bad  but  a 
few  moments  to  live,  he  hoped  I  would  retire, 
and  leave  him  with  our  son  and  chaplain.  I 
withdrew  into  my  own  chamber,  almost  drowned 
in  tears,  and  my  son  soon  followed  me  out,  leav- 
ing the  chaplain  with  bis  father,  offering  up  his 
prayers  to  heaven  for  the  receiving  of  his  soul 
mto  the  blessed  mansions  of  eternal  bliss. 

A  few  minutes  ofter,  our  son  went  into  the 
chamber  with  me  again,  and  received  his  father's 
last  blessing.  The  chaplain  now  saw  him  depart- 
ing, and  was  reading  the  prayer  ordered  by  the 
church  for  that  occasion ;  and  while  be  was  doing 
it,  my  lord  laid  his  head  gently  on  the  pillow,  and 
turning  on  his  left  side,  departed  this  Ufe  with  all 
the  calmness  of  a  composed  mind,  without  so 
much  as  a  groan,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  Us 
age. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  an  undertaker  was 
sent  for,  by  order  of  the  executors,  who  met  to- 
gether immediately  to  open  his  will,  and  take 
care  of  all  my  son's  effects.  I  was  present  when 
it  was  opened  and  read ;  but  bow  terribly  I  was 
frightened  at  hearing  the  codidl  repeated  anv 
person  may  imagine  by  the  substance  of  it,  which 
was  to  this  effect : — Tluit  if  I  had  given  me  anj 
more  after  his  decease  than  the  500i.  he  had  left 
me,  the  5001.  left  to  his  executors,  and  the  lOOOL 
of  my  son's  estate,  (which  was  now  a  year's  in- 
terest,) was  to  be  given  to  such  poor  families  at 
the  Hague  as  were  Judged  to  be  in  the  greatest 
want  of  it ;  not  to  be  divided  in  equal  sums,  but 
every  family  to  have  according  to  uieir  merit  and 
necessity.  But  this  was  ni^  all ;  my  son  was 
tied  down  much  harder ;  for  if  it  was  known  that 
he  gave  me  any  relief,  let  my  condition  be  ever 
io  bad,  either  by  himself,  by  his  order,  or  in  any 
manner  of  way,  device,  or  contrivance  that  he 
could  think  ol^  one  half  of  his  estate,  which  was 
particularly  mentioned,  was  to  devolve  to  the  ex- 
ecutors for  ever ;  and  if  they  granted  me  ever 
so  small  a  favour,  that  sum  was  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the  several  parishes  where  they 
lived,  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Any  person  would  have  been  surprised  to  have 
seen  how  we  all  ilkt  staring  at  eacb  other ;  for 
though  it  was  signed  by  all  the  executors,  yet 
they  did  not  know  the  substance  of  it  till  it  was 

riblidy  lead,  excepting  the  chaplain  i  and  he,  as 
mentioned  before,  had  told  mo  the  codicil  had 
better  never  have  been  added. 

I  was  now  in  a  fine  dilemma ;  had  the  title  of 
a  countess,  with  500/.,  and  nothing  else  to  sub- 
sist  on,  but  a  very  good  wardrobe  of  clothes, 
which  were  not  looked  upon  by  my  son  and  the  ex- 


eeuton  to  be  ny  late  hml*s  pvopeity,  wliieh 
worth,  indeed,  more  than  treble  the  flom  I  had 
left  me. 

I  immediately  ramoved  from  the  kMlgingi»  and 
left  them  to  bury  the  body  when  they  thoQgfat 
proper,  and  reared  to  a  lodging  at  apmate 

fmtleman's  house,  about  a  mile  from  the  li^gva. 
was  now  resolved  to  find  out  Amy,  being,  as  it 
were,  at  liberty ;  and  aooordidgly  went  to  the 
house  where  she  had  lived,  and  finding  that 
empty,  inquired  for  her  among  the  neighboim, 
who  gave  various  acoounts  of  what  had  become 
of  her ;  but  one  of  them  had  a  directiQii  left  at 
his  house  where  she  might  be  found.  I  went  to 
the  place  and  found  the  honae  shut  op,  and  afl 
the  windows  broken,  the  sign  taken  down,  and  the 
rails  and  benches  pulled  from  before  the  door. 
I  was  quite  ashamed  to  ask  for  her  there,  U»r  it 
was  a  very  scandalous  neighbourhood,  and  I  cob- 
eluded  that  Amy  had  bera  broajg^t  to  low  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  kept  a  house  of  ilkfiiine,  and 
was  either  run  away  herteli^  or  was  forced  to  it 
by  the  officers  of  justice.  However,  as  nobody 
knew  me  here,  I  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  soase 
trides,  and  asked  wlio  had  lived  ni  the  i^podUe 
house  (meaning  Amy's).  **  Really,  madam,*  says 
the  woman,  **  I  do  not  well  know ;  but  it  waa  a 
woman  who  kept  girls  for  gentlemen;  shewenten 
in  that  wickedness  for  some  time,  till  a  gentle- 
man was  robbed  there  of  his  watch  and  a  diaBBond 
ring^  on  which  the  women  were  all  taken  up  and 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction ;  but  the 
young  ones  are  now  at  liberty,  and  keep  about 
the  town. "—'« Pray,"  said  I,  ''what  may  have 
become  of  tlie  old  beast  that  could  be  the  rain 
of  those  young  creatures?**— '''Why,  I  do  not 
well  know,**  says  she ;  *'  but  I  have  heard,  that  as 
all  her  goods  were  seised  upon,  she  was  sent  to 
the  poor-house ;  but  it  soon  after  appealing  that 
she  had  the  French  disease  to  a  violeot  degree^ 
wai  removed  to  an  hospital  to  be  taken  care  eC 
but  I  believe  she  will  never  live  to  oone  out ; 
and  if  she  should  be  so  fortunate,  the  gentieanan 
that  was  robbed,  finding  that  she  was  the  guilty 
person,  intends  to  prosecute  her  to  the  utaMMt 
rigour  of  the  law. 

I  was  sadly  surprised  to  hear  this  charaeter  of 
Amy ;  for  I  thought  whatever  house  slie  ndght 
keep^  that  the  high-day  of  her  blood  bad  been 
over  I  but  I  found  that  she  had  not  been  wlSiy 
to  be  taken  for  an  old  woman,  though  near  iizty 
vears  of  age  hand  my  not  aosing  ur  iMarinff  from 
lier  for  some  thne  pail  waa  a  canfinBanon  of 
what  had  been  told  me.  I  went  hone  sadly  dfr> 
iected,eonsiderhig  how  I  night  hear  of  hers  I 
had  known  her  fiMr  a  foithful  senraat  to  ne^  m  all 
my  bad  and  good  fortune,  and  was  aony  ttiat  at 
this  last  su^  a  miserable  end  ihoold  overtake 
her,  though  she,  as  well  as  I»  deserved  it  aevural 
yean  before. 

A  few  days  after,  I  wunt.jpralfy  aiar  the  place 
I  had  heard  she  was,  and  hUfd  a  poor  wnnanio 
go  and  Inquire  how  Amy  ■■  did,  and  whe- 
ther she  was  likely  to  do  well.  The  wosaan  re- 
turned, and  tqld  me,  that  the  matron,  or  njs- 
tress,  said,  the  person  1  enquired  after  diedin 
a  salivation  two  days  before,  and  was  buried  the 
last  night  hi  the  oemetary  belo^dng  to  the  hoapilaL 

1  was  verv  sorry  to  hear  at  Amft 
and  miserable  deaths  for  whe^  she 
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into  my  service,  she  was  really  a  sober  girl,  venr 
witty  and  brisk,  bat  never  impudent,  and  her 
Qotions  in  general  were  good,  tilf  my  forcing  her, 
IS  it  were,  to  have  an  intrigue  with  the  jeweller. 
She  had  also  lived  with  me  between  thirty  and 
brty  years,  in  the  several  stages  of  Mfe  as  I  had 
pasaed  through ;  and,  as  I  had  done  nothing  but 
what  she  was  privy  to,  so  she  was  the  best  per- 
son in  the  universal  world  to  consult  with  and 
take  advice  from,  as  my  circumstances  now 
were. 

I  returned  to  my  lodgings  much  chagrined, 
and  very  disconsolate ;  for,  as  I  had  for  several 
years  lived  at  the  pinnacle  of  splendour  and  satis- 
faction, it  was  a  prodigions  neart-break  to  me 
now  to  fall  from  upwards  of  3,000/.  per  annum 
to  a  poor  500L  princSpal. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  went  to  see  my  son,  the 
Eari  of  Wintselsheim ;  he  received  me  in  a  very 
courteous  (though  fiir  from  a  dutiful)  manner ; 
we  talked  together  near  an  hour  upon  general 
things,  but  had  no  particular  diMourse  about  my 
late  lord^  effects,  as  •!  wanted  to  have.     Among 
other  things  he  told  me,  that  his  guardians  had 
advised  him  to  go  to  the  unlvenity  for  four  years 
longer,  when  he  would  come  of  age,  and  his 
estate  would  be  somewhat  repaired ;  to  which  he 
said  he  had  agreed :   and  ror  that  purpose,  all 
the  household  goods  and  equipages  were  to  be 
disposed  of  the  next  week,  and  the  servants  dis- 
missed.    I  immediately  asked,  if  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  father's 
will  if  I  took  Isabel  (who  had  been  my  waiting- 
maid  ever  since  I  came  from  England)  to  live 
with  me.    "  No,  my  lady,**  very  readily  replied 
he,  *'  as  she  will  be  dismissed  fh-om  me,  she  is 
certainly  at  tibertv  and  full  freedom  to  do  for 
herself  as  soon  and  in  the  best  manner  she  pos- 
ably  can.**    After  this  I  staid  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  him,  and  then  I  sent  for  Isabel,  to 
know  if  she  would  come  and  live  with  me  on  her 
dismission  from  her  lord's.     The  girl  readily  con- 
sented, for  I  bad  always  been  a  good  mistress  to 
her ;  and  then  I  went  to  my  own  lodgings  in  my 
son's  coach,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  got 
ready  to  carry  me  home. 

Isabel  came,  according  to  appointment,  about 
ten  days  after,  and  told  me  the  house  w»s  quite 
cleared  both  of  men  and  movables,  but  said,  her 
lord  (meaning  my  son)  was  not  gone  to  the  uni- 
versity as  yet,  but  was  at  one  of  his  guardian's 
houses,  where  he  would  stay  about  a  month,  and 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  %isit  before  his  de- 
parture, which  he  did,  attended  by  my  late  chap- 
lain ;  and  I  being  in  handsome  lodgings,  received 
them  with  all  the  complaisance  and  love  as  was 
possible,  telling  them,  that  time  and  circum- 
stances having  greatly  varied  with  me,  whatever 
they  saw  amiss,  I  hoped  they  would  be  so  good 
as  to  look  over  it  at  that  time,  by  considering  the 
unhappy  situation  of  my  affairs. 

After  this  visit  was  over,  and  I  had  myself  and 
Isabel  to  provide  for,  handsome  lodgings  to  keep, 
(which  were  as  expensive  as  they  were  fine),  and 
nothing  but  my  principal  money  to  live  on,  (I 
mean  what  I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket  at 
my  lord's  death,^for  I  had  not  been  paid  my 
SOOi.  as  yet,)  I  could  not  manage  for  a  genteel 
maintenance  as  I  had  done  some  years  before.  I 
thought  of  divers  tbfaigs  to  lay  my  small  sums  out 


to  advantage,  but  could  fix  on  nothing ;  for  it  always 
happens  that  when  people  have  but  a  trifle,  they 
are  very  dubious  in  the  disposal  of  it 

Having  been  long  resolving  In  my  mind,  I  at 
last  fixed  on  merchandize  as  the  most  genteel 
and  profitable  of  anything  else.  Accordingly,  I 
went  to  a  merchant  who  was  intimate  with  my 
late  lord,  and  letting  him  know  how  mv  circum- 
stances were,  he  heartily  condoled  with  me,  and 
told  me  he  could  help  me  to  a  share  in  two  ships, 
one  was  going  a  trading  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  other  a  privateering.  I  was  now 
in  a  dilemma,  and  was  willing  to  have  a  share  in 
the  trader,  but  was  dubious  of  being  concerned 
in  the  privateer ;  for  I  had  heard  strange  stories 
told  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  that  way  of 
busbess.  Nay,  I  had  been  told,  but  with  what 
certainty  I  cannot  aver  that  there  was  a  set  of  men 
who  took  upon  them  to  insure  ships,  and  as  they 
always  knew  to  what  port  they  ore  bound,  notice 
was  sent  to  theur  correspondent  abroad,  to  order 
out  their  privateers  on  the  coast  the  others  sailed, 
and  they  knowing  the  loading,  and  the  number 
of  hands  and  guns  were  on  board,  soon  made 
prizes  of  the  vessels,  and  the  profits  were  equally 
divided,  after  paying  what  was  paid  for  their  in- 
surance, among  them  all. 

However,  I  at  last  resolved,  by  the  merchant's 
advice,  to  have  a  share  in  the  trader,  and  the 
next  day  he  over-persuaded  me  to  have  a  share 
!n  the  privateer  also.  But  that  I  may  not  lay 
out  my  money  before  I  have  it,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  I  went  to  the  executors 
and  received  my  500/.  at  an  boor's  notice,  and 
then  went  to  the  merchant's,  to  know  what  the 
shares  would  come  to,  and  being  told  1,500/.,  I 
was  revived  to  raise  the  money ;  so  I  went  home, 
and,  with  my  maid  Isabel,  in  two  days'  time  dis- 
posed of  as  many  of  my  clothes  as  fetched  me 
near  1,100/.,  which,  ioined  to  the  above  sum,  I 
carried  to  the  merchant's,  where  the  writings 
were  drawn,  signed,  scaled,  and  delivered  to  me, 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  went  with 
me  for  that  purpose.  The  ships  were  near  ready 
for  sailing ;  the  trader  was  so  well  manned  and 
armed,  as  well  as  the  privateer,  that  the  partners 
would  not  consent  to  msure  them,  and  out  they 
both  sailed,  though  from  different  ports,  and  I 
depended  on  getting  a  good  estate  between 
them. 

When  I  was  about  this  last  ship,  a  letter  came 
from  the  count,  my  son,  full  of  tender  expressions 
of  his  duty  to  me,  in  which  I  was  informed,  that 
he  was  going  again  to  the  university  at  Paris, 
where  he  should  remain  four  years ;  after  that, 
he  intended  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and 
then  come  and  settle  at  the  Hague.  I  returned 
him  thanks  in  a  letter  for  his  compliment,  wished 
him  all  happiness,  and  a  safo  return  to  Holland, 
and  desired  that  he  would  write  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  that  I  might  hear  of  his  welfare,  which 
was  all  I  could  now  expect  of  himi  But  this . 
was  the  last  time  I  heard  from  him,  or  he  from 
me. 

In  about  a  month's  tbne,  the  news  came  that 
the  privateer  (which  sailed  under  British  colours, 
and  was  divided  into  eight  shares,)  had  taken  a 
ship,  and  was  bringing  it  Into  the  Texel,  but  that 
it  accidentally  foundered,  and,  being  chained  to 
the  privateer,  had,  in  sinking,  like  to  have  lost 
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that  too.  TWo  or  (hr«o  of  the  hands  got  on 
shore,  and  came  to  the  Hague ;  but  howterribljr 
I  was  alarmed,  any  one  may  judge,  when  I  heard 
the  ship  the  privateer  had  was  the  Newfound- 
I  land,  merchantman,  as  I  had  bought  two  shares  in 
^  out  of  four.  About  two  months  al&r,  news  was  cur- 
rent about  the  Hague,  of  a  privateer  or  merdiant- 
man,  one  of  them  of  the  town,  though  not  known 
which,  having  an  engagement  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  which  action,  both  the  privateer  and 
trader  was  lost  Soon  after,  their  names  were 
publicly  known,  and,  in  the  end,  my  partners  heard 
that  thev  were  our  ships,  and  unhappily  safling 
under  false  colours,  (a  thing  often  practised  In 
the  time  of  war),  and  never  having  seen  each 
other,  had  at  meeting,  a  very  smart  engagement, 
each  fighting  for  life  and  honour,  till  two  unfor- 
tunate  shots,  one  of  them,  vis.  the  privateer  was 
sunk  by  a  shot  between  wind  and  water,  and  the 
trader  unhappily  blown  up  by  a  ball  falling  in 
the  powder-room;  there  were  only  two  huids 
of  the  trader,  and  three  of  the  privateer  that 
escaped,  and  they  all  fbrtunately  met  at  one  of 
the  partner's  houses,  where  they  confirmed  the 
truth  of  this  melancholy  story,  and  to  me  a  fatal 
loss. 

What  was  to  be  done  now?  I  had  no  money, 
and  but  few  clothes  left,  there  was  no  hope  of 
subsistence  fhnn  my  son  or  his  guardians,  they 
were  tied  down  to  be  spectators  of  my  misfor- 
tunes, without  affording  me  any  redress,  even  if 
they  would. 

babel,  though  I  was  now  reduced  to  the  last 
penny,  would  Uve  with  me  still,  and,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  and  mav  now  repeat,  I  was  in  a 
pretty  situation  to  begin  the  wtmd ;  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  ase,  friendless,  scanty  of  dothes, 
and  but  very  Httife  money. 

I  proposed  to  Isabel  to  remove  firom  lodgings, 
and  retire  to  Amsterdam,  where  I  was  not  known, 
and  might  turn  myself  into  some  Kttle  wav  of 
business,  and  work  for  that  bread  now,  which 
had  been  too  often  squandered  awav  upon  very 
trifles.  And  upon  consideration,  I  round  myself 
in  a  worse  condition  than  I  bought,  for  I  had 
fiothing  to  recommend  me  to  Heaven,  either  in 
works  or  thoughts ;  had  even  banished  ttom  my 
mhid  all  the  cardinal  and  moral  virtues,  and  had 
much  more  reason  to  hide  myself  fhrai  the  sight 
of  God,  if  possible,  than  I  had  to  leave  the 
Hague,  that  I  might  not  be  known  of  my  fellow 


ersatura.  Aad  fbrthar  to  hasten  our 
to  Aurterdam,  I  reeoHeeted  I  waa  involved  kk 
debt,  for  money  to  pnrohaia  a  share  ia  the  New. 
foundtond  trader,  which  was  kat»  aod  My  credi- 
tors dally  threatened  ma  wtth  aa  ill  as!  to  lake 
me  pay  them. 

I  soon  diachaiYed  my  Mgim  aad  went  vitk 
Isabel  to  Amsterdam,  when  I  tbovght,  as  I  waa 
advanced  in  years^  to  give  op  all  I  eoald  raise  in 
the  world,  and  oa  the  eale  of  entf  tiling  I  had, 
to  go  into  one  of  the  Proveniers*  Houses,  whatv  I 
should  be  settled  for  Kfo;  but  as  I  dNddflatplo- 
dnoe  money  enough  for  it,  I  tnraad  it  IbU  a 
ooffoe-honse  near  the  Sladt  Hoass^  wtera  I 
might  have  done  weH$  bat  as  oooa  as  I  was 
settled,  ooe  of  my  Hagoe  oreditovs  arfsitad  mm 
for  a  debt  of  75{.,  aad  I  net  having  a  ftiaad  ia  tfaa 
worid  of  wliom  to  raise  the  money,  wa%  ia  a 
shameful  coaditioa,  carried  to  the  oonasoa  jaO, 
where  poor  Isabel  followed  me  with  stiaweia  of 
tears,  and  left  aw  inconsolable  for  my  grant  adb- 
fortuues.  Here,  without  aome  very  aaforeaeaa 
accident,  I  sludl  never  go  oat  of  H  aatfl  I  aas 
carried  to  my  grave,  forwliidi  nay  my  mneli  afL 
fended  God  prepare 


The  Continuation  of  ^  LIfo  ef  Roxaha,  by 
Isabel  Johnson,  who  hud  been  her  watting 
maid,  fi'om  the  time  she  was  thrown  iate 
jail  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

After  my  lady,  as  it  was  my  doty  to  eaB  Iwr, 
was  thrown  into  jail  ibr  a  d^  she  was 
to  pay,  she  gave  her  mind  wholly  op  to 
whether  it  was  fkom  a  tharai^  sense  of 
wrstehed  stetev  or  aav  otiwr  laasoa  I 
never  leam ;  but  tMs  I  amy  say,  that  she 
shraere  penitent,  atid  In  every  aetiaa  had  aH 
behaviour  of  a  Chriattan :  by  degrees  all 
things  she  had  in  tiie  werid  were  sold,  aad 
began  to  find  an  inward  decay  apoa  her 
in  this  intervd  she  repeated  all  the 
her  ill  speat  life  to  me,  and  thorougliiy 
of  every  bad  action^  espedyiy  tlw  httia 
she  had  for  her  ohiMran,  whicli  were 
bom  and  bred.  And  itavfag,  as  she 
made  her  peaea  with  God,  &e  died  wfth 
grief,  oa  the  dd  of  July  1743,  ia  tke  sixty- 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  deoeatly  baiiad  by  mt 
in  the  chur^iyard  behmgiag  to  tim  UMhertaa 
in  the  dty  of  Amsterdam. 
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NEW  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


It  has  for  some  ages  been  thought  so  wonderful 
a  thing  to  sail  the  tour  or  circle  of  the  globe,  that 
when  a  man  has  done  this  mighty  feat  he  pre- 
sently thinks  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  like  Sir 
Francis  Drake's.  So,  as  soon  as  men  have  acted 
the  sailor,  they  come  ashore  and  write  books  of 
their  voyage,  not  only  to  make  a  great  noise  of 
what  they  have  done  themselves,  but,  pretending 
to  show  the  way  to  others  to  come  ^er  them, 
they  set  up  for  teachers  and  chart-makers  to  pos- 
terity. Though  most  of  them  have  had  this  mis- 
fortune, that  whatever  success  they  have  had  in 
the  voyage,  they  have  had  very  little  in  the  rehi- 
tion,  except  it  be  to  tell  us  that  a  seaman,  when 
he  comes  to  the  press,  is  pretty  much  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, and  a  very  good  sailor  'may  make  but  a  very 
Indifferent  author. 

I  do  not  in  this  lessen  the  merit  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  made  such  a  long  voyage  as 
that  round  the  globe ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  as  the  way  is  now  a  common  road,  the  rea- 
son of  it  Uioroughlv  known,  and  the  occasion  of 
it  more  frequent  than  in  former  times ;  so  the 
world  has  done  wondering  at  it ;  we  no  more  look 
npon  it  as  a  mighty  thing,  a  strange  and  never 
heard  of  undertaking ;  Uiis  cannot  be  now  ex- 
pected  of  us,  the  thing  is  made  familiar,  every 
ordinary  sailor  is  able  to  do  it,  if  his  merchants 
are  but  qualified  to  furnish  him  for  so  long  a 
voyage ;  and  he  that  can  carry  a  ship  to  Lis- 
bon, may  with  the  same  ease  carry  it  round  the 
world. 

Some  tell  us.  It  is  enough  to  wonder  at  a  thing 
nine  days,  one  would  reasonably  then  conclude 
that  it  is  enough  that  sailing  round  the  world  has 
been  wondered  at  above  a  hundred  years :  I  shall 
therefore  let  the  reader  know,  that  it  is  not  the 
rarity  of  going  round  the  world  that  has  occa- 
sioned this  publication,  but  if  some  incidents  have 
happened  in  such  a  voyage,  as  either  have  not 
happened  to  others,  or  as  no  other  people,  though 
performing  the  same  voyage,  have  taken  notice  of, 
then  this  account  may  be  worth  publishing, 
though  the  thing,  viz.  The  voyage  round  the 
world,  be  in  itself  of  no  value. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  the  several  navigators 
whose  voyages  round  the  world  have  been  pub- 
lished, that  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  diverted  us 
with  that  variety  which  a  circle  of  that  length 
most  needs  offer.  We  have  very  little  account 
of  their  landings,  their  diversions,  the  accidents 
whidh  lu^pened  to  them,  or  to  others  bv  their 


means ;  the  stories  of  their  engagements,  when 
they  have  had  any  scuffle  either  with  natives  or 
European  enemies,  are  told  superficially  and  by 
halves ;  the  storms  and  difficulties  at  sea  or  on 
shore  have  nowhere  a  full  relation  ;  and  all  the 
rest  of  their  accounts  are  generally  filled  up  with 
directions  for  sailors  coming  that  way,  the  bear- 
ings of  the  land,  the  depth  of  the  channels,  en- 
trances, and  bars,  at  the  several  ports,  anchorage 
in  the  bays  and  creeks,  and  the  like  things,  use- 
ful  indeed  for  seamen  going  thither  again,  and 
how  few  are  they  ?  but  not  at  all  to  the  purpose 
when  we  come  expecting  to  find  the  history  of 
the  voyage. 

Another  sort  of  these  writers  have  just  given 
us  their  long  journals,  tedious  accounts  of 
their  log  won,  how  many  leagues  they  sailed 
every  day ;  where  they  had  the  winds,  when  it 
blew  hard,  and  when  softly;  what  latitude  hi 
every  observation,  what  meridian  distance,  and 
what  variation  of  the  compass.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count of  Sir  John  Narbrough*s  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,  adorned  with  I  know  not  how  many 
charts  of  the  famous  Strait  of  Magellan,  a  place 
only  now  famous  for  showing  the  ignorance  of  Sir 
John  Narbrough,  and  a  great  many  wise  gentle- 
men before  him,  and  for  being  a  passage  they 
had  no  need  to  have  troubled  themselves  with, 
and  which  nobody  will  ever  go  through  any 
more. 

Such  also  are  the  voyages  of  Captain  John 
Wood  to  Nova  Zcmbla,  at  the  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  King  Charles  II*s  time,  and  Martin  For- 
bisher  to  the  North  West  Passages,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time;  all  which  are  indeed  full  of 
their  own  journals,  and  the  incidents  of  sailing, 
but  have  little  or  nothing  of  story  in  them  for 
the  use  of  such  readers  who  never  intend  to  go 
to  sea,  and  yet  such  readers  may  desu'e  to  hear 
how  it  has  fared  with  those  that  have,  and  how 
affjirs  stand  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

For  these  reasons,  when  I  nrst  set  out  upon  a 
cruising  and  trading  voyage  to  the  east,  and  re- 
solved to  go  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  the 
advantages  of  trade  or  the  hopes  of  purchase 
should  guide  us.  I  also  resolved  to  take  such 
exact  notice  of  everything  that  passed  within  my 
reach,  that  I  should  be  able,  if  I  lived  to  come 
home,  to  give  an  account  of  my  voyage,  differing 
from  all  that  I  had  ever  seen  before,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  observations,  as  well  as  in  the  manner 
of  relating  them:  and  as  this  is  perfectly  new  in 
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its  form,  so  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  wfll  be  agree- 
able in  the  particulars,  seeing  either  no  voyage 
ever  made  before  had  such  variety  of  incidents 
happening  in  it,  so  useful  and  so  diverting,  or  no 
person  that  sailed  on  those  voyages  has  thought 
fit  to  publish  them  after  this  manner. 

Having  been  fitted  out  in  the  river  of  Thames 
so  lately  as  the  year  1718,  and  on  a  design  per- 
haps  not  very  consistent  with  the  measures  taking 
at  that  time  for  the  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
I  must  be  obliged  to  own  I  was  at  first  obliged 
to  act  not  in  my  own  narae»  but  to  put  in  a  French 
commander  into  the  ship,  for  the  reasons  which 
follow,  and  which  those  who  understaDd  the 
manner  of  trade  upon  closing  the  late  war,  I 
mean  the  trade  with  Spain,  will  easily  allow  to 
be  just  and  well  grounded. 

During  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  confederates  on  one  side,  and  the  united 
crowns  of  Prance  and  Spahi  on  the  other  side,  we 
ull  know  the  French  had  a  free  trade  Into  the 
South  Seas ;  a  trade  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  to  the  greatest  degree,  tnat  any 
particular  commerce  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
world  ibr  many  ages  past ;  insomuch  that  we 
found  the  return  of  suver  that  came  back  to 
France  by  those  ships,  was  not  only  the  enrich- 
ing of  the  merchants  of  St  Malo,  RoeheUe,  and 
other  ports  in  France,  some  of  whom  we  saw  get 
immense  estates  in  a  few  years,  even  to  a  militon 
sterling  a  man.  But  it  was  evident  the  king  of 
I^nce  hhnself  was  enabled,  by  the  drcvlation  of 
so  much  bullion  through  his  mints,  to  carry  on 
that  war  with  very  great  advantage. 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  this  war,  when  some 
merchants  of  London  looking  with  envy  on  the 
sucess  of  that  trade,  and  bow  the  French,  not- 
withstanding the  peace,  would  apparently  carr}* 
it  on,  for  some  years  at  least,  to  mfinite  advan- 
tage, began  to  consider  whether  it  nil^t  not  be 
possible  to  come  in  for  a  snack  with  France,  as 
they  were  allied  to  Spain,  and  yet  go  id)road  in 
the  nature  of  a  private  cruiser. 

To  bring  this  to  pass  it  was  thought  proper  in 
the  first  place  to  get  a  share,  if  possible,  in  a  new 
design  of  an  East  India  trade  in  Flanders,  just 
then  intended  to  be  set  up  by  some  British  mer- 
chants, by  the  assistance  of  an  imperial  charter, 
or,  at  least,  under  colour  of  it ;  and  so  we  might 
go  to  sea  in  a  threefold  capacity,  to  be  made  use 
of  as  occasion  might  present ;  viz.  when  on  the 
coast  of  New  Spain  we  sought  to  trade  we  were 
Frenchmen,  had  a  French  captain,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  French  seamen,  and  Flemish  or 
Walloon  seamen,  who  spoke  Fivnch,  so  to  ap- 
pear on  all  proper  occariona.  When  at  sea  we 
met  with  any  Spanish  ship  worth  our  whfle,  we 
were  English  cruisers,  had  letters  of  marqne  from 
England,  had  no  account  of  the  peace,  and  were 
fitted  for  the  attack.  And  when  in  the  East 
Indies  we  had  occasion  to  trade,  either  at  the 
English  or  Dutch  settlements,  we  should  have 
imperial  colours,  and  two  Flemish  merchants,  at 
least  in  appearance,  to  transact  everything  as  we 
found  occasion.  However,  this  last  part  of  our 
project  failed  ns,  that  afikdr  not  bdng  fully 
ripe. 

As  this  mysterious  equipment  may  be  liable 
to  some  exceptions,  and  perhaps  to  some  inqui- 
ries,  I  shall  for  the  present  conceal  my  name, 


and  that  of  the  ship  also.  By  inquiries  I  mean 
inquiries  of  private  perMns  ooncerned ;  for  as  to 
public  inquiries,  we  have  no  uneaameas,  having 
acted  nothing  in  oontradiction  to  the  roles  and 
laws  of  our  cowitry ;  but  I  say,  as  to  private 
persons,  it  is  thought  fit  to  prevent  their  inquiries, 
to  which  end  the  captain,  m  whose  name  I  write 
this,  gives  me  leave  to  make  use  of  his  naine>  and 
conceal  my  own. 

The  ship  sailed  firom  the  river  the  aOth  of  De- 
eember,  171S,  and  went  directly  over  to  the 
coast  of  Flanders,  lying  at  anchor  in  Newport 
Pitts,  as  they  are  called,  where  w^  took  in  our 
FYeneh  Captain  Jean  Bliohael  Mirlotteb  who, 
with  thirtywtwo  FreBcli  seamen,  came  on  bottd 
us  in  a  large  snow  from  Dunkirk,  bringing  witb 
tJMsaone  Iwadred  and  twenty-two  small  anchors 
or  rnndlets  of  brandy,  and  some  hampers  and 
casks  of  French  wine,  in  wickered  bottles.  Wtule 
we  were  here  we  lay  onder  English  eolonrs, 
with  pendants  flying,  oar  ship  being  upwards  of 
five  hundred  tons,  and  had  Ibfty-six  oons 
mounted,  manned  with  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  men.  We  took  the  more  men  on  board, 
because  we  resoWedt  as  oocasfan  should  present, 
to  fit  ourselves  with  anotiier  sUp,  which  we  did 
not  question  we  slieiild  neet  with  In  the  South 
seas. 

We  had  also  a  third  design  in  onr  voysce, 
though  it  nay  be  esteemed  an  aeoident  to  die 
rest,  viz.  we  were  reselTed  to  nmke  some  act- 
tempts  fbr  new  d]scoveries»  as  opportunity  of  • 
fered;  and  we  had  two  persons  on  board  ¥iIm> 
were  exceedingly  weH  qualified  for  our  direction 
in.  this  part,  all  whkh  was  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing occasion ; 

The  person  who  was  prtedpaHy  concetned  in 
the  adventure  was  a  man  not  only  of  great 
wealth,  but  of  great  worth ;  he  was  particmariy 
addicted  to  whiU  we  call  new  dknoveries,  and  it 
was  indeed  upon  his  genius  to  snch  things  that 
the  first  thought  of  the  voyage  was  founded. 
Tliis  gentleman  told  us  that  he  had  already  sent 
one  ship,  flilly  equipped  and  famished,  for  a  new 
attempt  upon  the  north-west  or  north-east  pas- 
sages, which  had  been  so  often  in  vain  tried  by 
former  navigators ;  and  that  he  did  not  question 
the  success,  because  he  had  directed  them  by 
new  measures,  and  to  steer  a  coarse  that  was 
never  attempted  yet ;  and  his  design  in  our  voy- 
sge  was  to  make  like  discoveries  towards  the 
South  Pole ;  where,  as  he  said»  and  gave  as  very 
good  reasons  for  it,  he  did  not  doubt  bat  we 
nright  discover  even  to  the  Pole  itseli;  and  find 
out  new  worlds  and  new  seas,  which  had  never 
been  heard  of  before. 

Wth  these  designs  this  gentleman  came  into 
the  other  part  of  our  project,  and  contributed 
the  more  largely,  and  with  the  more  freedom,  to 
the  whole,  upon  that  account ;  m  particular,  all 
the  needftil  preparations  for  such  discove«iee 
were  made  wholly  at  his  expense,  which  I  take 
notice  of  here,  as  being  most  proper  in  the 
beginning  of  our  stoiy,  and  that  the  reader  may 
the  less  wonder  at  the  odd  way  we  took  to  per- 
form a  vovage  which  might  with  much  more 
ease  have  been  done  by  tiie  usuid  and  ordinary 
way. 

We  sailed  from  the  coast  of  FlaDdertthe  s^ 
cond  of  January,  and  wfthout  any  extraordinar} 
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hMident  made  the  cout  ef  €teUoway  in  Irelaiid 
tbe  teatli,  where  we  suid  and  took  in  a  very 
eatraoidinary  store  of  proviaUms,  three  timea  aa 
mneb  aa  naual ;  the  beef  behig  alto  well  pioUed 
or  doubled  packed,  that  we  might  have  a  anfll- 
cient  reaenre  for  the  length  of  our  voyage,  re- 
•elvfcig  also  to  epare  H  aa  much  aa  poadUe. 

We  iiad  a  very  rioh  oargo  on  board,  oonaistlag 
ef  all  aorta  of  Biitiah  manulbcture  suitable  tor 
the  Spanish  trade  in  their  West  Indiea;  and  as 
we  aimed  at  nothing  of  trade  tiU  we  oame  to  the 
Spanish  c<msl,  we  safled  dlreotlv  for  the  Canary 
blands ;  having  not  folly  reaolved  whether  we 
would  aoake  oar  voyage  to  the  South  aeas  first, 
and  so  round  the  globe  by  the  Bail  hidiea,  aa 
has  been  the  ordinary  way,  or  whether  we  woold 
go  first  by  the  Bast  Indies,  and  nmrn  the  diaeo- 
▼eriea  we  were  directed  to^  and  uien  erosa  the 
great  Padfio  Ooean  to  the  west  eoaat  of  Ame- 
rica, as  was  at  last  resolved. 

We  made  the  Canarlea  the  eleventh  of  Peb- 
raary,  and  comfa^*  to  an  anchor  there  to  take  in 
some  fresh  water,  we  pnt  eut  Freneh  colours, 
and  sent  our  boat  on  shore,  with  a  French  boat, 
swafai  and  all  iVench  seamen,  to  buy  what  we 
wanted.  They  brought  na  on  board  five  bulta  or 
pipes  of  wine  and  some  piovialens,  and  having 
Uad  onr  water,  we  set  sail  again  the  thirteenth. 
In  this  thne  we  called  a  eouncll  among  ourselves 
by  which  wav  we  should  go,  as  above. 

I  confcaa  I  waa  for  going  by  tiie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  first,  and  so  to  the  Bast  Indies,  then  keep- 
ing  to  the  south  of  Jbva,  go  away  to  the  Mohic 
ea%  where  I  made  no  doubt  to  make  aome  pur. 
chaae  among  the  Dnteh  Spioe  Islands,  and  ao  go 
away  to  the  Philippines ;  but  the  whole  ship^ 
company,  I  mean  or  oflleers,  were  against  me  in 
this  sdMUM^  althoi^h  I  told  them  plafady  that 
the  discoveries  whi<£  would  be  made  in  such  a 
voyage  as  that  were  the  principal  reasons  why 
our  ddef  owner  embaaked  In  the  adventure,  and 
thai  we  ought  to  regard  the  end  and  design  of 
ourveyage ;  llial  H  would  certainly  In  the  dose 
of  things  amount  to  the  same,  as  to  trade,  as 
ft  we  went  the  nsoal  way,  seeing  the  places  we 
were  to  go  to  were  tbe  same  one  way  aa  the 
otiier,  and  it  was  only  putting  the  oneatiflsi  which 
we  should  go  to  first ;  that  all  the  naviffators 
on  suflli  vevageo  aa  these  went  by  the  South  seas 
first,  which  would  be  no  honour  to  us  at  all; 
but  if  we  went  by  tbe  East  Indiea  first,  we  should 
be  the  first  that  ever  went  such  a  voyage,  and 
that  we  might  make  many  useful  discoveries  and 
experiments  in  trving  that  course }  that  it  would 
be  worth  our  while,  not  only  to  go  that  way, 
but  to  have  all  the  world  take  notice  of  it,  and 
of  ua  for  it 

I  used  a  great  many  aivumenta  of  tbe  like  na^ 
ture,  but  they  answered  me  most  effectually, 
with  laying  before  me  the  difficulties  of  the  voy- 
age, and  the  contrary  methods  of  trade,  which, 
in  a  word,  made  the  Koing  that  way  impraotioa.. 
ble :  First,  the  difficulty  of  the  voyage  over  the 
vast  ocean  called  the  Pacific  sea,  or  South  sea, 
which,  if  we  kept  a  southern  latitude,  and  took 
the  variable  winds  as  we  should  find  them,  as  I 
proposed  to  do,  might  very  well  be  a  voyage  of 
aU  or  dfl^t  months,  without  any  sight  of  land,  or 
supply  of  provisiona  or  water,  which  was  into- 
leraple ;  thai,  aa  to  trade,  it  waa  preposterous. 


and  just  setting  the  voyage  with  the  bottom  up- 
ward; for,  as  we  were  laden  with  goods,  and 
had  no  mcsMy,  our  first  business  was  to  go  to  the 
South  seaa,  where  our  goods  were  wanted,  and 
would  sell  for  money,  and  then  to  the  East  In- 
dies,  v^re  our  BBonenr  would  be  wanting,  to  buy 
ether  goods  to  earnr  home,  and  not  to  go  to  the 
Beat  Indies  first,  where  our  goods  would  not  sell, 
and  where  we  could  buy  no  other  for  want  of 
monmrl 

This  waa  ao  strong  a  way  of  reasoning  that 
they  were  aU  againet  me,  aa  well  French  as  Eng- 
lish,  and  even  tiie  two  agents  for  discoveries  sub- 
mitted to  it ;  and  so  we  resolved  to  stand  away 
finom  the  Canarlea  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  thence 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  to  Cape 
Horn,  and  then  into  the  South  seas;  and  if  we 
met  with  anything  that  was  Spanish  by  the  way, 
we  reaolved  to  make  priae  of  it,  aa  in  a  time  of 
war. 

Aoeordlngly  we  made  the  coast  of  Braail  in 
about  twenty-six  days,  from  the  Canary  islands, 
and  went  on  shore  at  Cape  St  Augustine  for 
firesh  water,  afterwards  we  put  into  the  Bay  of 
All  Saints,  got  some  freeh  proviaions  there,  and 
about  a  hundred  very  good  hogs,  some  of 
which  we  killed  and  picklMl  up  their  flesh,  and 
carried  the  rest  on  board  alive^  having  taken  on 
board  a  great  quantity  of  roots  and  maize,  or  In- 
dian com,  for  their  food,  which  they  thrived  on 
very  veU. 

It  waa  the  last  of  March  when  we  came  to  the 
Bay,  and  having  stayed  there  fourteen  days  to 
flimish  ourselves  with  all  things  we  wanted,  we 
got  intelligenee  there  that  there  were  three  ships 
at  the  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
which  were  preparing  to  go  for  Europe,  and  that 
thov  expected  two  Spanish  men-of-war  to  be 
their  convoy,  because  of  the  Portuguese  men-of- 
war  which  were  in  Brazil,  to  convoy  the  Braail 
fleet. 

Their  having  two  Spanish  men-oC.war  with 
them  for  thehr  convoy  took  away  a  grsat  deal 
from  the  joy  we  had  entertained  at  the  news  of 
thehr  behig  there,  and  we  began  to  think  we 
should  make  little  or  nothing  of  it :  however,  we 
reaolved  to  aee  the  utmost  of  h,  and  particu- 
lariy  if  onr  double  appearance  would  not  now 
stand  ua  in  seme  stead. 

Aeeordingly  we  went  away  for  the  river  of 
Plate,  and,  as  usual,  spreading  French  colours, 
we  went  boldly  up  to  Buenoa  Ayres,  and  sent  in 
eur  boat,  manned  with  Frenchmen,  pretending 
to  be  homeward  bound  from  the  South  seas,  and 
in  want  of  provisions.  The  Spaniards  received 
us  with  civility  enough,  and  granted  us  such  pro- 
visfons  aa  we  wanted ;  and  here  we  found,  to  our 
grsat  satisAiction,  thai  there  was  no  such  thing 
aa  any  Spanish  man-of-war  there ;  but  they  said 
they  expected  one,  and  the  governor  there  for 
tbe  King  of  Spain  asked  our  French  officer  if  we 
would  take  one  of  their  ships  under  our  convoy ; 
Monsieur  Miriotte  answered  him  warily,  that  hia 
ship  was  deep  laden  and  foul,  and  he  eould  not 
undertake  anything,  hut  if  they  would  keep  him 
company,  he  woidd  do  them  what  service  he 
could ;  but  that,  also,  as  they  were  a  rich  ship, 
they  did  not  design  to  go  directly  to  France, 
but  to  Martinico,  where  they  expected  to  meet 
with  some  French  men-ol-war  to  convoy  them 
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oome.  This  answer  was  so  well  managed,  though 
there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it,  that  one 
of  the  three  ships,  for  the  other  two  were  not 
ready,  resolved  to  come  away  with  us^  and,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  tinin,  they  did  so. 

To  he  short,  we  took  the  innocent  Spaniard 
into  our  convoy,  and  sailed  away  to  the  north- 
ward with  them,  but  were  not  far  at  sea  before 
we  let  them  know  what  circumatanoes  they  were 
in,  by  the  following  method : — We  were  about 
half  a  league  ahead  of  tiiem,  when  our  captain, 
bringing  too  and  hauling  up  our  courses,  made  a 
signal  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  captain  to  oome 
on  board,  which  he  very  readily  did.  As  soon 
as  he  was  on  board  our  captain  let  him  know  that 
he  was  our  prisoner,  and  all  his  men,  and  imme- 
diately maiming  their  boat  with  thhrty  of  our 
own  men,  we  sent  them  on  board  their  ship  to 
take  possession  of  her,  but  ordered  them  that  they 
should  behave  civilly  to  the  men  on  board,  and 
plunder  nothing,  for  we  made  a  promise  to  the 
Spanish  captain  that  his  ship  should  not  be  plun- 
dered, upon  condition  he  would  give  us  a  just 
account  of  his  lading,  and  deliver  peaceably  to 
us  what  riches  he  had  on  board ;  then  we  also 
agreed  that  we  would  restore  him  his  ship,  which, 
by  the  way,  we  found  was  chiefly  laden  with 
hides,  things  of  no  value  to  us,  and  that  the  ship 
also  ^-as  an  old  vessel,  strong,  but  often  doubled, 
and  therefore  a  very  heavy  sailer,  and  conso- 
quently  not  at  all  fit  for  our  purpose,  though  we 
greatly  wanted  a  ship  to  take  along  with  us,  we 
having  both  too  many  men  and  h&Sg  too  full  of 
goods,  as  I  have  said  above. 

The  Spanish  captain,  though  surprised  with 
the  stratagem  that  had  brought  him  thus  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  greatly  enraged  in 
his  mind  at  being  circumvented,  and  trepanned 
out  of  his  ship,  yet  showed  a  great  presence  of 
mind  under  his  misfortune ;  and,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieve, he  would  have  fought  us  very  bravely  If  we 
had  let  him  know  fairiy  what  we  were,  so  he  did 
not  at  all  appear  dejected  at  his  disaster,  but 
capitulated  with  us  as  if  he  had  been  talking 
sword  in  hand ;  and  one  time  when  our  captain 
and  be  could  not  agree,  and  the  Spanish  captain 
was  a  little  threatened,  he  grew  warm ;  told  the 
captain  that  he  might  be  iU  used,  bejng  in  his 
hands,  hot  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  suffer  what- 
ever  his  111  fortune  had  prepared  for  him,  and  he 
would  not,  for  fear  of  ill  usage,  yield  to  base  oon« 
ditions ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  if  he 
(our  captain)  was  so  too,  he  demanded  to  be  put 
on  boara  his  own  ship  again,  and  he  should  see 
he  knew  how  to  behave  himself.  Our  captain 
smiled  at  that,  and  told  him  he  was  not  afraid  to 
put  him  on  board  his  own  ship  and  fight  for  her 
again,  and  that  if  he  did  so  he  was  sure  he  could 
not  escape  him ;  the  Spanish  captain  smiled  too, 
and  told  him  he  should  see  (if  he  did)  that  he 
knew  the  way  to  heaven<4rom  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  as  well  as  any  other  road,  and  that  men  of 
courage  were  never  at  a  loss  to  conquer  their 
enemy  one  way  or  other,  intimating  that  he  would 
sink  by  his  side  rather  than  be  taken,  and  that 
he  would  take  care  to  be  but  a  very  indifferent 
priie  to  him  if  he  was  conquered. 

However,  we  came  to  better  terms  with  him 
afterward ;  and,  in  short,  having  taken  on  bottrd 
all  the  silver,  which  was  about  200,000  pieces  of 


eight,  and  whatever  else  we  met  with  that  w«s 
vdoable,  among  the  rest  his  ammunition  and  mm, 
brass  guns,  we  performed  conditions  and  sent 
him  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  again  with  his  ship 
to  let  the  other  Spanish  captains  know  whiSt 
scouring  they  had  escaped. 

We  got  a  good  booty  here,  indeed,  but  wcn« 
disappofaited  of  a  ship ;  however,  we  were  not  so 
sensible  of  that  disq;>pointment  now  as  we  were 
afterwards ;  for,  as  we  depended  upon  going  to 
the  South  Seas,  we  made  no  doubt  of  meeting 
with  vessels  enough  for  our  purpose ;  what  fol- 
lowed, we  shall  soon  see. 

We  had  done  our  work  here,  and  had  neither 
any  occasion  or  any  desire  to  lie  any  longer  on 
this  coast,  where  the  climate  was  bad  and  the 
weather  exceedingly  hot,  and  where  our  men  be- 
gan to  be  very  uneasy,  being  orowded  together 
so  dose  an  in  one  ship,  so  we  made  the  best  of 
our  way  south. 

We  met  with  some  storoiY  weather  in  Hneae 
seas,  and  particularly  a  north-west  blast,  whieh 
carried  us  for  eleven  days,  or  thereabouta,  a  great 
way  off  to  sea ;  but  as  we  hadsea^room  enough, 
and  a  stout  strone-built  ship  under  us,  perfectly 
well  prepared,  tight  and  firm,  we  made  light  A 
the  storms  we  met  with,  and  soon  eaae  into  our 
voyage's  way  again ;  so  that  about  the  4tb  ol^ 
May  we  made  land  in  the  latitude  of  45  degrees 
12  mmutes  south. 

We  put  in  here  for  fresh  water,  and  finding 
nothing  of  the  land  marked  in  our  charts,  we  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  plaoe,  but  coming  to  an  an- 
chor about  a  league  fit>m  the  shore,  our  boat  went 
in  quest  of  a  good  watering-plaee ;  in  punuit  of 
this  they  went  up  a  creek  about  two  leagues 
more,  where  they  found  good  water,  and  filled 
some  casks,  and  so  came  on  board  to  make  their 
report. 

The  next  day  we  came  into  the  ereek^moutlft, 
where  we  found  six  to  eight  fathom  water  within 
cable's  length  of  the  shore,  and  found  fineshwnter 
enough,  but  no  people  or  cattle»  though  an  ex- 
cellent  country  for  both. 

Of  this  country  I  made  many  observntiona, 
suitable  to  the  design  and  desire  of  onr  ingeoioas 

Semplover  and  owner,  and  which  are  one  end  of 
ublishing  tills  voyage*   I  ^all  mention  only  one 
ere,  because  I  shall  come  to  speak  of  it  again  on 
another  occasion  more  largdy.    Mfy  obserwtion 
here  Is  as  follotro :— . 

An  observation  concerning  the  boH  and  climate 
of  the  continent  of  America,  south  of  the 
River  de  la  Plata,  and  how  suitable  to  the 
genius,  the  constitution,  and  the  manner  of 
living  of  Englishmen,  and  consequently  of 
an  English  colony. 

Thb  particular  spot  which  I  observe  upon  is 
that  part  of  the  continent  of  America  wt^h  lies 
on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sns,  as  they  are 
called,  though  falsely,  for  they  are  mors  properly 
the  East  Seas,  being  extended  afong  the  eest 
shores  of  South  America.  The  land  lies  on  the 
same  east  sides  of  America,  extended  north  end 
south  from  Costa  Deserta,  in  42  degrees,  to  Port 
St  Julian,  in  49  and  a  half  degrees,  befaig  aknost 
500  miles  in  length,  full  of  very  good  harboors, 
and  some  navi^Ie  rivers;  the  landisaplahi 
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for  wveral  scores  oi  miles  within  the  shore,  with 
several  little  risfaig  hflls,  hut  nowhere  moun- 
tainous  or  stony,  well  adapted  for  enclosing, 
feediDgr,  md  grtudif  cattle ;  also  for  com,  all 
sorta  of  which  would  certainly  not  only  grow, 
but  thrive  very  well  here,  espedafly  wheaC  rye, 
peas,  and  barley,  things  which  would  soon  be 
improved  by  Englishmen,  to  the  making  the 
country  rich  and  populous,  the  raising  great 
quantities  of  grain  m  all  sorts,  and  cattle  in  pro- 
portion. The  trade  which  I  propose  for  the 
consumption  of  all  tlie  produce,  and  the  place 
whither  to  be  carried,  I  refer  to  speak  of  by 
itself  in  the  ftirther  pursuit  of  this  work. 

I  return  now  to  the  pursuit  of  our  voyage. 
We  pat  to  sea  again  the  tenth  of  May,  with  fair 
weaUier  and  a  fair  wind,  though  a  season  of  the 
year,  it  it  true,  when  we  might  have  reason  to 
expect  some  storms,  being  what  we  might  call 
the  depth  of  their  winter.  However,  the  winds 
hdd  Dortberly,  which  there  are  to  be  esteemed 
the  warm  wind%  and  bringing  mild  weather ;  and 
so  they  did,  tili  we  came  into  the  latitude  of  fifty 
degrees,  when  we  had  strong  winds  and  squally 
weather,  with  much  snow  and  cold,  from  the 
S.  W.  and  &  W.  by  W.,  which  blowing  very 
hard,  we  put  back  to  Port  St  Julian,  where  we 
were  not  able  to  stir  for  some  time. 

We  weighed  again  the  29th,  and  stood  south 
again,  paswd  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, a  strait  ikmous  for  many  years  for 
being  thought  to  be  the  only  passage  out  of  the 
North  Seaa  into  the  Sooth  Seas,  amd  therefore, 
I  say,  &moua  some  ages,  not  only  in  the  dis- 
covery of  it  by  Magellan,  a  Spanish  captain,  but 
of  such  significance,  that  ibr  many  years  it  was 
counted  a  great  exploit  to  pass  this  strait,  and 
few  hmve  ever  done  it  of  our  nation  but  that  they 
have  thought  fit  to  tell  the  world  of  it,  as  an  ex- 
traordiaary  business,  fit  to  be  made  public,  as  an 
honour  to  their  names.  Nay,  King  Charles  the 
Second  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  Sir  John 
Norbrough  on  purpose  to  nass  and  take  an  exact 
survey  of  this  strait,  and  the  map  or  plan  of  it 
has  been  published  by  Sir  John  himself,  at  the 
public  expense,  as  a  useftil  thing. 

Such  a  mighty  and  i^uable  thing  also  was  the 
passing  this  strait,  that  Sir  FVancis  Drake's 
going  tlirough  it  gave  birth  to  that  fiunous  old 
wivea*  sayiog,  viz.,  that  Sir  FVands  Drake  shot 
the  gulf,  a  saying  that  was  current  in  England 
for  many  years,  I  believe  near  a  hundred  after  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  gone  lUs  long  journey  of  all, 
as  If  there  had  been  but  one  gulf  in  the  world, 
and  that  passing  it  had  been  a  wonder  next  to 
that  of  Hercules  cleaning  the  Augean  stable. 

Of  this  fismous  place  T  could  not  but  oluerve 
on  this  occasion,  that  as  ignorance  gave  it  its 
first  &me,  and  made  it  for  so  many  ages  the  most 
eminent  part  of  the  globe,  as  it  was  the  only 
passage  by  which  the  whole  world  could  be  sur- 
rounded, and  that  it  was  every  man's  honour  that 
had  passed  it  as  above ;  so  now  it  has  come  to 
the  fall  end  or  period  of  its  ftone,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  have  the  honour  to  have  any 
ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  go  through  it  more,  while 
tho  world  remains,  unless  (which  is  very  im- 
probable) that  part  of  the  world  should  come  to 
be  folly  inhabited.  I  know  some  are  of  opinion 
that  t>efore  the  foil  period  of  the  earth's  existence 


all  the  remotest  and  most  barren  parts  of  it  shall 
be  peopled;  but  I  see  no  ground  for  such  a 
notion,  but  many  reasons  which  would  make  it 
appear  to  be  impracticable,  and  indeed  impos- 
sible, unless  it  should  please  God  to  alter  the 
situsitioii  of  the  globe,  as  it  respects  the  sun,  and 
place  it  in  a  direct,  as  it  now  moves  in  an  oblique 
position;  or  that  a  new  species  of  mankind 
should  be  produced,  who  might  be  as  well  quali- 
fied  to  live  in  the  firozen  zone  as  we  are  in  the 
temperate,  and  upon  whom  the  extremity  of  cold 
could  have  no  power.  I  say,  as  there  are  several 
parts  of  the  globe  where  this  would  be  impracti- 
cable,  I  shall  say  no  more  than  this,  that  I  think 
it  is  a  groundless  suggestion. 

But  to  reCnm  to  our  voyage.  We  passed  by 
the  mouth  of  this  famous  strait  De  Magellan, 
and  those  others  which  were  passed  through  by 
Le  Maire,  the  Dutdiman,  afterwards,  and  keep- 
ing  an  ofBng  of  six  or  seven  leagues,  went  away 
south,  till  we  came  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-eight, 
when  we  would,  as  we  had  tried  three  days  be- 
fore,  have  stretched  away  south-west,  to  have 
got  into  the  South  Seas,  but  a  strong  gale  of 
wind  took  us  at  W.  N.  W.,  and  though  we  could 
(lying  near  to  it)  stretch  away  to  the  southward, 
yet,  as  it  over-blowed,  we  could  make  no  west- 
ward  way ;  and  though  we  had  under  us  an  ez- 
oellent  strong-boilt  vessel,  that  valued  not  the 
waves,  and  imule  verv  good  work  of  it,  yet  we 
went  away  to  leeward  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do, 
and  lost  ground  amain.  We  held  it  out,  how- 
ever,  the  weather  being  dear,  but  excessive  cold, 
till  we  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  sixty- 
four. 

We  called  our  council  several  times,  to  con- 
sider what  we  should  do,  for  we  did  but  drive  to 
leeward ;  the  longer  we  strove  with  it,  the  gale 
held  still,  and  to  our  apprehensions,  it  was  set  in, 
blowing  like  a  kind  of  monsoon,  or  trade  wind, 
though  hi  these  latitudes  I  know  there  is  no  such 
thing,  properly  called,  as  a  trade  wind. 

We  tried  (the  wind  abating)  to  beat  up  again 
to  the  north,  and  we  did  so,  but  it  was  by  running 
a  great  way  to  the  east ;  and  once,  I  believe,  we 
were  hi  the  latitude  of  St  Helena,  though  so  far 
south,  but  it  cost  us  infinite  labour,  and  near  six 
weeks*  time;  at  length  we  made  the  coast,  and 
arrived  again  at  the  port  of  St  Julian  the  20th  of 
June,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  depth  of  their 
winter. 

Here  we  resolved  to  lay  up  for  the  winter,  and 
not  attempt  to  go  so  fSstf  sooth  again  at  that  time 
of  year ;  but  our  eager  desire  of  pursuing  our 
voyage  prevafled,  and  we  put  out  to  sea  again, 
having  taken  In  fresh  provisions,  such  as  are  to 
be  had  there,  that. is  to  say,  seals,  penguins,  and 
such  like  trade,  and  with  this  recruit  we  put  to 
sea,  I  say,  a  second  time. 

We  had  this  time  worse  luck  than  we  had 
before,  for  the  wmd  setting  in  at  south-west, 
blew  a  storm,  and  drove  ns  with  ^uch  force 
away  to  sea  eastward,  that  we  were  never  able 
to  inake  any  way  to  the  southward  at  all,  but 
wero  carried  away  with  a  continued  storm  of 
wind,  irom  the  same  corner,  or  near  it,  our  pilot, 
or  master  as  we  caHed  him,  finding  himself  often 
obliged  to  go  awav  before  it,  and  it  kept  us  out 
so  long  at  sea,  and  we  were  gone  so  far  to  the 
north-east  eastward,  that  he  advised  us  to  stand 
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away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  did  so,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  the  last 
day  of  July.  We  were  now  dead-hearted  indeed, 
and  I  began  to  revive  my  proposal  of  going  to 
the  East  Indies,  as  I  had  at  first  intended ;  and 
to  answer  the  objection  which  they  mf^e  against 
it>  as  being  against  the  nature  of  trade,  and  that 
we  had  nothing  on  board  but  Europe^  goods, 
which  were  not  fitted  for  the  East  Indies,  where 
money  only  was  suitable  to  the  market  we  were 
to  make.  I  say  to  answer  this  objection,  I  told 
them  I  would  engage  that  I  would  sell  our  whole 
cargo  at  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  on  the 
co<ist  of  America;  so  that  those  islands  being 
Spanish,  our  disguise  of  bdng  French  would 
serve  us  as  well  at  the  Philippines  as  it  would  in 
New  Spain ;  and  with  this  particular  advantage, 
that  we  should  sell  here  (or  four  times  the  valae 
as  we  should  on  the  coast  of  Chili  or  Peru ;  and 
that  when  we  had  done,  we  could  load  our  ship 
again  there,  or  in  other  places  in  the  Indies,  witn 
such  goods  as  would  come  to  a  good  market 
again  in  New  Spain. 

This  I  told  them  was  indeed  wb«t  had  not 
been  practised,  nor  at  any  other  time  would  it 
be  practicable.  For  as  it  was  not  usual  for  any 
ships  to  go  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Philip- 
pines, so  neither  was  it  usual  for  any  European 
ships  to  trade  with  freedom  to  the  South  Seas, 
till  since  the  late  war,  when  the  French  had  the 
privilege ;  and  I  could  not  but  b^  amazed  that 
the  French  had  never  gone  this  way,  where  they 
might  have  made  three  or  four  voyages  in  one, 
and  with  much  less  hazard  of  meeting  with  the 
English  or  Dutch  cruisers ;  and  have  made 
twice  the  profits  whioli  they  made  the  other 
way,  where  they  were  frequently  out  three  or 
four  years  upon  one  return ;  whereas  here  they 
might  make  no  less  than  three  returns,  or  per- 
haps four,  in  the  same  voyage,  and  in  muc^  less 
time. 

They  were  now  a  little  surprised,  for  in  all  our 
first  debates  we  had  nothing  of  this  matter 
brought  in  question;  only  t^ey  entertained  a 
notion  that  I  was  going  upon  strange  projects, 
to  make  discoveries,  search  for  the  South  Pole, 
plant  new  colonies,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
whims  of  their  own,  which  were  neither  in  my 
design,  or  in  my  instructions.  The  person  there* 
fore  who  was  our  supercargo,  and  the  other  oap- 
tain  whose  name  I  have  not  mentioned,  together 
with  the  French  Captain  Meriotto,  and  the  rest 
who  had  all  opposed  me  before,  came  cheeHuUy 
into  my  proposal,  only  the  supercargo  told  me  in 
the  name  of  the  rest  that  be  began  to  be  more 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  voyage  I  bad 
proposed  than  he  was  before;  but  that  as  be 
was  intrusted,  together  with  me,  in  the  govern* 
mcnt  of  the  trading  part,  for  I  was  empowered 
equally  with  him  too,  he  begged  I  would  not  take 
it  ill  that  he  desirtd  I  would  let  him  further  into 
that  particular,  and  explain  myself  at  least  as  for 
as  I  thought  fit 

This  was  so  just  a  request,  and  so  easy  for  me 
to  do,  and,  above  all,  was  made  with  so  much 
good  manners  and  courtesy,  that  I  told  him,  if  I 
had  been  otherwise  determined,  the  courteous 
and  good-humoured  way  with  which  be  required 
it,  would  constrain  me  to  it ;  but  that,  however, 
1  was  very  ready  to  do  it,  as  he  was  Intrusted 


"witli  the  cargo  equally  with  me,  and  that  it  was 
a  piece  of  justice  to  the  owners,  that  whom  tbey 
thought  fit  to  trust,  I  should  trust  also ;  upon 
this  I  told  him  my  soheme  was  as  follows: — 

First,  1  told  him,  that  as  the  PhOippioe  Islands 
received  all  their  European  goods  from  Aca- 
pulco,  in  America,  by  the  King  of  Spain's  ships, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  what  price  was  im- 
posed  upon  them  by  the  merchants,  who  brought 
those  goods  by  so  many  stages  to  Acapnlco.  For 
ezample,  the  European  goods,  or  suppose  Eng- 
lish goods  in  particular,  with  which  tbey  were 
laden,  went  first  from  England  to  Cadiz,  from 
Cadiz  by  the  galiooDs  to  Porto  BeHo,  from  Pono 
Qello  to  Panama,  from  Panama  to  Acapnleo ;  in 
all  which  places,  the  merchants  had  thear  several 
commissions  and  other  profits  upon  the  sale ; 
besides  the  extravagant  charges  of  so  many  seTe- 
rsl  ways  of  carriage,  some  by  water,  aome  by 
land,  and  besides  the  king's  customs  in  tSk  those 
places ;  and  that  after  all  this,  tbey  were  brvoght 
by  sea  from  Acapuico  to  the  Phmppine  Ufamds, 
which  was  a  prodigious  voyage,  and  were  then 
generally  sold  m  the  Philippine  Islands  at  three 
hundred  per  cent  advance. 

That  in  the  room  of  all  this,  our  cargo  being 
well  bought  and  well  sorted,  wonld  oome  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  at  once,  without  any  landmg 
or  relanding,  and  without  any  of  all  the  additions 
of  charge  to  the  tot  cost,  as  those  by  the  way  of 
New  Spain  had  upon  them ;  so  thai  u  we  were  to 
sell  them  at  the  Philippine  Manda  a  hmidred 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Spaniards  nsnidy 
sold,  yet  we  should  get  abundantly  more  than 
we  could  on  tibe  coast  of  Peru,  though  we  had 
been  allowed  a  free  trade  there. 

That  there  were  but  two  objections  to  Ais 
advantage,  and  these  were,  our  liberty  of  trsHfing, 
and  whether  the  place  would  oensume  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  we  nad.  And  to  this  I  had  mnch 
to  answer ;  first,  that  it  was  well  known  at  the 
Philippine  Isles,  that  the  Kings  of  FVanoe  and 
Spain  were  united  firmly  togethBr ;  that  the  Khig 
of  Spain  had  allowed  the  King  of  Ft«nee*a  anb- 
jects  a  free  trade  in  his  American  doniiiioitt,  !} 
and  consequently  that  it  would  not  he  denied 
there ;  but,  on  toe  other  band,  that  if  It  was 
denied  by  the  governor,  yet  there  would  be  room 
to  find  out  a  trade  with  the  inhafaiiantB;  and 
especially  with  the  Chinese  and  Japan  oier- 
chants,  who  were  always  there,  whieh  trade  the 
governor  could  not  prevent ;  and  thus  we  eonld 
not  foar  a  market  for  all  our  cargo,  if  it  was 
much  greater  than  it  was. 

That  as  to  the  returns,  we  had  the  advantage 
either  way.  For  first,  we  dmuld  be  sure  to 
receive  a  great  part  of  the  price  of  our  goods  in 
Chinese  or  Japan  gold  and  silver,  or  in  pieces  of 
eight ;  or,  if  we  thought  fit  to  trade  auMther 
way,  we  might  take  on  board  such  a  qoaatity  of 
China  damadca,  and  other  wrought  silks,  mua- 
lins,  and  chintz,  China  ware,  and  J^mui  ware ; 
all  which  would  be  immediately  sold  in  Aioerica ; 
that  we  shoidd  ourv  a  cargo  of  these  goods  te 
New  Spain,  infinitdy  to  our  advantage,  being 
the  same  cargo  which  the  foor  great  Acapidce 
ships  carry  back  with  tbem  every  year.  That 
when  we  had  gone  to  the  South  Seas  wHh  tNs 
caigo»  of  whi<£  we  knew  we  should  make  a  good 
market,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cosae  back 
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if  we  thought  fit,  f  o  the  East  Indies  again,  where 
we  might  load,  for  England  or  Flanders,  such 
goods  as  we  thought  proper ;  or»  if  we  did  not 
think  fit  to  take  so  gresi  a  nm,  we  might  go 
away  to  the  south,  and  round  by  Cape  Horn  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  perfect  those  discove- 
ries which  we  made  part  of  in  the  beginning  of 
our  voyage. 

Tliis  was  so  dear  a  scheme  of  trade,  that  he 
seemed  surprised  with  it,  and  folly  satisfied  in 
every  part  of  it.  But  the  captain  then  objected 
against  the  length  of  the  voyage  to  tlie  South 
Seas  from  the  Philippines,  and  raised  several 
scruples  about  the  latitude  which  we  should  keep 
in  such  a  voyage ;  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
carry  any  provisions  which  we  coukl  take  on 
boaid  in  these  liot  countries,  that  would  keep  for 
so  long  a  run,  and  several  other  difficulties ;  to 
all  wmch,  I  inade  answer,  that  when  we  had  sold 
our  eargo  at  the  Philippines,  and  found  our  ad- 
vaotages  there  to  answer  our  desires,  I  would 
not  oppose  our  returning  from  thence  directly  to 
England,  if  they  found  it  needfiil ;  or  if  they 
thought  a  ihrther  adventure  would  not  answer 
the  risks  we  were  to  expect  in  it,  and  that  we 
would  never  have  any  dispute  about  that. 

This  satisfied  them  rally,  and  they  went  im- 
mediately with  the  news  to  the  men,  as  what 
they  thought  would  please  them  wonderfblly, 
aeemg  they  were  mighty  uneasy  but  two  or  three 
days  before,  about  their  being  to  go  back  again 
to  the  south  dt  America,  and  the  uttitude  of  04, 
where  we  had  not  only  been  twice  driven  back, 
at  if  Heaven  had  forbidden  us  to  pass  that  way, 
but  had  been  driven  so  far  to  the  south  that  we 
had  met  with  a  most  severe  cold,  and  which 
pinched  our  men  exceedingly,  who  being  come, 
as  we  might  say,  a  hot  weather  voyage,  were 
but  ill  furnished  for  the  weather  usual  in  the 
latitudes  of  64. 

But  we  had  a  harder  task  to  go  through  than 
we  expected  upon  this  occasion,  and  it  may  stand 
here  upon  record,  as  a  buoy  or  beacon,  to  warn 
officers  and  commanders  of  ships,  superoaivoes, 
and  such  as  are  trusted  in  the  conduct  of  tiie 
voyage,  never  to  have  any  disputes  among  them- 
selves (I  say  not  among  themselves)  about  the 
course  they  shall  take,  or  whither  they  shall  go; 
for  it  never  fiiils  to  come  among  the  men  after 
them ;  and  if  once  the  debate  te  but  named  on 
the  outside  of  the  great  cabin  door,  it  becomes 
immediately  a  dispute  among  the  officers  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  tiie  lieutenants,  mates,  purser, 
&c. ;  from  thence  it  gets  afore  the  mast,  and  into 
the  cook-room,  and  the  whole  ship  is  immediately 
divided  into  ibctions  and  parties;  every  foremast 
man  is  a  captain ;  every  boatswain,  gunner,  car- 
penter,  cockswain,  nay,  and  even  the  cook,  sets 
up  for  a  leader  of  the  men ;  and  if  two  of  them 
join  parties,  it  is  tin  to  one  but  it  comes  to  a 
mutiny,  and  perhaps  to  one  of  the  two  last  ex- 
tremes of  all  mutinies,  viz.,  running  away  from 
the  ship,  or  running  away  with  the  ship. 

Our  case  was  exactly  thus,  and  had  issued  ac- 
cordingly, for  ought  I  know,  if  we  had  not  been 
in  a  port  where  wd  got  immediate  assbtance, 
and  that  by  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  in  the 
nuinagemoQt  too. 

-  I  have  mentioned  the  first  time  when  wo  called 
a  council  about  our  voyage  at  the  Canaries,  and 


how  it  was  carried  against  my  opinion  not  to  go 
to  the  East  Indies,  but  to  go  to  the  South  Seas, 
about  by  Cape  Horn.  As  the  debate  of  this  was 
not  at  all  concealed,  the  officers  of  the  ship,  vis., 
the  two  lieutenants  and  two  mates,  the  purser, 
and  others,  came  in  and  went  out,  and  not  only 
heard  all  we  said,  but  talked  of  it  at  liberty  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  where  they  pleased,  till  it 
went  among  the  whole  ship's  crew.  It  is  true, 
there  came  nothing  of  aS  tUs  at  that  time,  be- 
cause almost  all  the  votes  being  against  my 
opinion,  as  I  have  said  already,  the  ship's  com- 
pany seemed  to  join  in  naturally  with  it,  and  the 
men  were  so  talked  into  the  great  prospects  of 
gain  to  themselves  by  a  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas,  that  they  looked  upon  me,  who  at  the 
bottom  had  the  chief  direction  of  things,  to  be 
nobody,  and  to  have  only  made  a  ridiculous  pro- 

fosal,  which  was  against  all  their  interest ;  and 
perceived  clearly  after  this,  that  they  looked 
upon  me  with  an  evil  eye,  as  one  that  was  against 
their  interest,  nay,  and  treated  me  with  a  sort  of 
contempt  too,  as  one  that  had  no  power  to  hurt 
them,  but  as  onei,  that  if  things  were  left  to  me, 
would  carry  them  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  they 
knew  not  whither. 

I  took  no  notice  of  this  at  first,  knowing  that 
in  the  process  of  things  I  should  have  oppor- 
tunity enough  to  let  them  know  I  had  power  t 
oblige  them  many  ways;  as  also,  that  I  had 
authority  sufficient  to  command  the  whole  ship, 
and  that  the  direction  of  the  voyage  was  prin- 
cipally in  me,  though  I  being  willing  to  do  every- 
tmng  friendly,  had  too  easily,  and  I  may  say,  too 
foolishly,  put  that  to  the  vote  which  I  had  a  ri^ht 
to  have  commanded  their  compliance  with,  the 
consequences  of  which  appeared  not  for  some 
time,  but  broke  out  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
new  measures,  as  you  shall  hear. 

As  soon  as  we  had  determined,  as  you  have 
heard,  our  voyage  among  ourselves  in  the  great 
cabin,  the  supercargo  and  Captain  Mirlotte,  as 
above,  went  out  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and 
began  to  talk  of  it  among  the  officers,  midship- 
men,  &c. ;  and,  to  give  them  their  due,  they  talked 
of  it  very  honestly,  not  with  any  complaint  of 
being  overruled,  or  over-persuaded,  or  the  like, 
but  as  a  thing  that  was  fUlly  agreed  to  among  us 
in  the  great  cabin. 

The  ooatswain,  a  blunt,  surly,  bold  fellow,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it — **  Very  well"  says  he ; 

**  so  we  are  all  come  back  into  Captain  -... 's 

blind  proposal.  Why  this  is  the  same  that  every 
body  rejected  at  the  Canaries ;  and  now,  because 
we  are  driven  hither  by  contrary  winds,  those 
winds  must  be  a  reason  why  we  must  undertake 
a  preposterous,  ridiculous  voyage,  that  never 
any  sailor  would  have  proposed,  and  that  man 

never  went  before.     What  I  does  Captain 

think  that  we  cannot  find  our  way  to  the  coast 
of  America  again?  and  because  we  have  met 
with  cross  winds  we  must  never  meet  with  fair 
ones?  I  warrant  him,  let  us  but  go  up  the 
heights  of  St  Helena,  we  will  soon  rea<:h  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Port  St  Julian  again,  and 
get  into  the  South  Seas  too,  as  others  have 
done  before  us. 

The  gunner  took  it  from  the  boatswain,  and 
he  talks  with  one  of  the  midshipmen  in  the 
same  dialect    '*  For    my  part,"  says  he^  " 
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shipped  myself  for  the  South  Seas  when  I  first 
came  on  hoard  the  ship,  and  in  hopes  of 
good  hooty,  and  if  we  go  thither,  I  linow  no- 
thing  can  hinder  us,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting ;  but  this  is  such  a  voyage  as  no  man 
ever  attempted  before;  and  whatever  he  pro- 
poses can  have  nothing  in  it  for  the  men  but 
norrid  fiitigue,  violent  heats,  sickness,  add 
starving." 

One  of  the  mates  takes  it  from  him,  and  he 
says  as  openly,  **  I  wonder  what  a  plague  the 
rest  of  the  gentlemen  mean«they  were  all  against 

.  Captain when  he  started  this  whimsical 

voyage  before,  and  now  they  come  all  into  it  of  a 
sudden,  without  any  consideration ;  and  so  the 
project  of  one  man  must  ruin  the  most  promising 
voyage  in  the  world,  and  be  the  death  of  above 
two  hundred  as  stout  fellows  as  ever  were  together 
in  one  ship  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  midshipmen  followed  the  mate,  and 
said  we  were  all  promised  that  another  ship 
should  be  gotten,  either  purchased  or  taken,  and 
that  the  first  ship  we  took,  should  be  manned  and 
victualled  out  of  this  ship,  where  we  were  double 
manned  and  crowded  together  enough  to  bring 
an  infection  among  us,  in  such  hot  climates  as  we 
are  going  into ;  and  if  we  were  in  the  South  Seas, 
we  should  easily  buy  a  ship,  or  take  a  ship  for 
our  purpose,  almost  where  we  would ;  but  in  all 
this  part  of  the  world  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
ship  fit  for  an  Englishman  to  set  his  foot  in.  We 
were  promised  too,  that  when  we  got  into  such  a 
ship,  we  that  entered  as  midshipmen  should  be 
preferred  to  offices  as  we  were  qualified,  and  as 
our  merit  should  recommend  us.  What  they 
are  going  to  do  with  us  now  I  can't  imagine,  un- 
less it  be  to  turn  us  afore  the  mast  when  half  the 
foremast  men  are  dead,  and  thrown  overboard. 

The  master  or  pilot  of  the  ship  heard  all  these 
things,  and  sent  us  word  into  the  great  cabin  of 
all  that  passed,  and,  in  short,  assured  us,  that  if 
these  thmgs  went  a  little  fiirther,  he  was  afraid 
they  would  come  up  to  a  mutiny ;  that  there  was 
great  danger  of  it  already,  and  that  we  ouffht  to 
apply  some  immediate  remedy  to  it,  or  else  he 
thought  it  would  be  too  late.     He  told  me  the 
particulars  also,  and  how  the  whole  weight  of 
their  resentment  seemed  to  tend  to  a  quarrelling 
at  my  command,  as  believing  that  this  project  of 
going  to  the  East  Indies,  was  whoUy  mine ;  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  officers  being  a  little  infiu- 
enced  by  the  accident  of  our  being  driven  so  far 
out  of  our  way,  were  only  biassed  in  the  rest  by 
my  opinion ;  and  as  they  were  all  against  it  be- 
fore, would  have  been  so  still  if  it  had  not  been 
for  me ;  and  he  feared,  if  they  went  on,  they 
might  enter  into  some  fatal  measures  about  me, 
and  perhaps  fesolve  to  set  me  ashore  in  some 
barren,  uninhabited  land  or  other,  to  give  me  my 
bellyful  of  new  discoveries,  as  it  seems  some  of 
them  had  hinted,  and  the  second  mate  in  parti- 
cular. 

I  was  fiir  from  being  Insensible  of  the  danger  I 
was  in,  and  indeed  of  the  danser  the  whole  voy- 
age, ship  and  all,  was  in  ;  for  Imade  no  question, 
but  that  if  their  brutish  rage  led  them  to  one 
villanous  action,  they  would  soon  go  on  to 
another ;  and  the  devil  would  take  bold  of  that 
handle  to  represent  the  danger  of  their  bMng 
punished  for  it  when  they  came  home ;  and  so,  I 


as  has  often  been  the  oaaoi  prompt  them  to  mu- 
tiny against  all  commtiidt  and  ran  awaj  wUh  the 
ship. 

However,  I  had  preaenoe  of  mind  cnoqgh  t« 
enter  into  proper  measures  fiir  our  geDeral  safety, 
and  to  prevent  the  wont  in  caae  of  any  attempt 
uponme,firstIrapresented  thecaseto  thereat  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  asked  if  they  would  stand  by 
me,  and  by  the  resolutions  which  we  had  taken 
for  the  voyage ;  then  I  called  in  to  oar  assistance 
the  chief  mate,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  one  of  onr 
owners,  a  bold,  resolute  gentienian»  and  the  piiraer» 
who  we  knew  was  Csithfti]  to  ua;  as  tlua,  the 
snrgeon  and  the  earpenCar :  I  engaged  theaa  all 
to  give  me  first  their  opinions  whether  they  were 
convinced  of  the  reasonableneas  of  my  aobcm  itt 
the  voyage  I  had  propcned ;  and  that  they  aodghi 
judge  for  themselyes,  laid  it  all  before  theaa  again, 
that  they  were  oonvinoed  entirely  of  ita  being  the 
moat  rational  prospect  of  the  voyage  for  n%  of 
any  we  eould  go  about 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  recommended  it  to 
them  to  expostulate  with  the  men,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  keep  them  in  temper,and  keep  them  to 
their  duty ;  hut  at  the  same  tioM,  t»  stand  all 
ready,  and  upon  a  signal  whidi  I  gave  then^  to 
come  all  to  the  steerage,  and  defend  the  greet 
cabin  door  with  all  the  other  hands,  whom  they 
could  be  sure  of;  and  In  the  mean  time  to  be  very 
watchful  over  the  motions  of  the  men,  and  see 
what  they  drove  at. 

At  the  same  time,  I  fortified  myself  with  the 
French  captain,  and  the  supercaigOb  and  the 
other  captain;  and  by  the  way,  iSlthe  Fkvneh 
captain's  men  were  tme  to  him  (and  he  tme  to 
us)  to  a  man.  We  then  brought  a  snflfeient 
store  of  .ammunition  and  small  arms  Into  the 
great  cabin,  and  secured  the  steerage,  aa  also  the 
round-house^  so  that  we  couM  not  poasibly  be 
surprised. 

There  was  nothing  done  that  night;  bat  the 
next  morning  I  was  faiformed  that  the  gunner  and 
second  mate  were  in  close  cabal  together,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  that  tberbod 
sworn  to  one  another,  not  that  they  would  not 
go  the  voyage  as  was  proposed,  for  that  m^;fat 
have  ended  in  their  running  away,  which  I  diould 
not  have  been  sorry  for;  bat  in  diort,  their  oath 
was,  that  the  ship  should  not  go  the  voyage,  by 
which  I  was  presently  to  understand  that  they 
had  some  measures  to  take  to  prevent  my  de- 
sign  of  the  voyage  to  the  Philippines*  and  that 
perhaps  this  was  to  run  away  with  the  ship  to 
Madagascar,  which  was  not  for  oflU 

I  had,  however,  this  apparent  encoaragement 
in  this  case^  vis.,  that  m  the  contrivance  was  yet 
but  two  days  old,  for  it  was  but  two  days  since 
they  had  any  notice  of  our  intentions  to  go,  they 
would  he  some  days  A>K>ii^py  mMt  forming  an 
interest  among  the  men,  to  make  up  a  party 
strong  enongfa  to  make  any  attempt,  and  tlmt  as 
I  had  a  strong  set  of  men  who  would  be  as  diU. 
gent  the  other  way,  they  wouki  be  heaving  and 
contrlvhig  one  wav  and  the  other  way  to  get  the 
men  over  to  their  ophiion,  so  that,  at  least,  it 
would  be  some  time  before  they  eould  make  their 
party  up. 

The  thing  was  rightly  ooi^ectnred,  and  the 
three  men  above,  who  had  made  theosselvea  the 
head  of  the  mutineers,  went  on  apac%  and  my 
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mea  increased  Coo,  as  mueh  as  could  be  desired 
for  the  time;  but  the  Friday  after,  wbicb  was 
about  five  days  from  the  first  discovery,  one  of 
the  midshipmen  came  and  deured  to  speak  with 
me,  and  desired  it  might  not,  if  possible,  be  known 
that  he  was  with  me.  I  asked  him  if  he  desired 
to  he  alone;  he  said  no,  I  might  appoint  who 
I  thought  convenient  that  I  could  trust,  but 
that  wMt  he  had  to  say  was  of  the  last  import- 
anoe  to  all  our  lives,  and  that  therefore  he 
hoped  I  would  he  very  sure  cf  them  who  I  trusted 
in  such  a  case.  Upon  this  I  told  him  1  would  name 
the  chief  mate,  the  FVenoh  captain,  and  the 
supercargo,  and  In  the  meantime  I  bid  him  not 
be  too  mueh  surprised,  for  that  I  had  already 
some  warning  of  the  thing  which  I  believed  he 
bad  to  tell  me  of,  and  that  I  was  preparing  all 
things  to  disappoint  it ;  that,  however,  I  should 
not  value  his  fidelity  the  less,  and  that  he  might 
speak  fineely  his  imnd  before  those  men,  for 
they  were  all  in  the  secret  already,  and  he  might 
be  sure  both  of  protection  and  reward. 

Accordingly,  I  bid  him  go  out  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck,  and  walk  there,  and  tnat  when  the 
chief  mate  went  off  into  the  round-house,  he 
should  go  down  between  decks,  as  if  he  was 
going  into  his  cabin  to  sleep,  and  that  when  he 
heard  the  chkf  mate  call  the  cabin-boy,  a  blacic 
of  mine,  whose  name  was  Spartivento,  he  should 
take  that  for  a  signal  that  the  steeraee  was 
clear,  and  he  mijcht  come  up,  and  should  be  let 
into  the  great  cabin;  all  wbicb  was  so  managed, 
and  in  so  short  a  time,  that  he  was  with  us  in 
the  great  cabfo  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
first  conference,  and  none  of  the  men  perceived 
it 

Here  he  let  roe  into  the  whole  secret,  and  a 
black  project  it  was,  viz.,  that  the  second  mate, 
the  gunner,  three  midshipmen,  the  cockswain, 
and  about  six-aod-thirty  of  the  men,  had  resolved 
to  mutiny  and  seise  upon  all  us  uho  were  in  the 
new  project,  as  they  called  it ;  and  to  confine  us 
first,  then  to  set  us  on  shore,  either  there  where 
we  were,  or  somewhere  else,  and  so  carry  the 
ship  away  to  the  South  Seas,  and  then  to  do  as 
thoy  found  convenient;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  word, 
to  seize  upon  me,  the  other  captain,  the  French 
captain,  the  supercargo,  chief  mate,  doctor,  and 
carpenter,  with  some  others,  and  run  away  with 
the  ship. 

He  told  me  that  they  had  not  folly  consulted 
all  thdr  measures,  nor  gained  so  many  of  the 
men  as  they  intended ;  that  they  were  to  sound 
some  more  of  the  men  the  next  momiog ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  made  their  number  up  fifty, 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  which 
they  did  not  question  would  be  by  Thursday, 
and  this  was  Monday  morning ;  and  that  if  they 
were  then  ready,  they  would  make  the  onset  at 
changing  the  watch  the  same  evening.  He 
added,  that  as  they  were  to  go  on  shore  the  next 
morning  for  fresh  water,  I  should  know  the  truth 
of  it  by  this,  that  the  second  mate  would  come 
to  roe,  and  tell  me  that  they  wanted  more  water, 
and  to  know,  if  I  pleased,  the  boats  should  goon 
shore,  and  that,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  go  with 
them,  or  any  else  whom  I  pleased  to  wpoint ; 
and  that  upon  supposition  that  1  would  leave  it 
to  hhn,  to  take  who  he  thought  fit  to  go  with 
bino,  he  would  then  take  occasion  to  choose  the 


prindpal  conspirators,  that  they  might,  when 
they  were  on  shore,  consult  their  measures  for 
good  and  all. 

I  bad  all  that  day  ^Monday)  to  order  my  pre- 
parations, and  upon  tnis  plain  intelligence  I  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time,  nor  was  it  long  before  I 
resolved  what  to  do ;  for  as  their  design  was 
desperate,  so  I  had  nothing  but  desperate  reme- 
dies to  provide.  Having  therefore,  as  I  say, 
settled  my  measures,  I  called  for  the  cockswain, 
and  bid  him  man  the  pinnace,  for  that  I  was  to 
go  on  shore,  and  I  appointed  only  the  super* 
cargOf  and  the  surgeon,  and  the  French  captain 
to  go  with  mo. 

There  were  no  English  ships  in  the  road,  but 
there  were  about  five  Dutch  ships,  liomeward 
bound,  waiting  for  more,  and  three  outward 
bound.  As  I  passed  by  one  of  the  outward  bound 
East  India  ships,  the  French  captain,  as  we  had 
igreed  before,  pretended  to  know  the  ship,  and 
that  the  commander  was  his  old  acauaintance, 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  leave  to  visit  him,  and 
told  me  he  was  sure  he  would  make  us  all  wel- 
come. I  seemed  unwilling  at  first,  telling  him  I 
mtc»ded  to  go  on  shore,  and  pay  my  respects  to 
the  governor,  and,  as  was  usual,  to  ask  hira  leave 
to  buy  some  provisions,  and  that  the  governor 
would  take  it  very  fll  if  I  did  not  go.  However, 
upon  his  alleging  that  we  would  not  stav,  and 
that  the  Dutch  captain,  upon  his  going  on  board, 
would,  he  was  sure,  give  us  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  governor,  by  which  we  should 
have  everything  granted  that  we  could  desire. 
Upon  this,  and  his  importunity,  I  seemed  to  con- 
sent, and  we  all  went  on  board. 

Captain  Merlotte,  who  spoke  Dutch  very  well, 
hailed  the  ship,  a^ed  the  captain's  name,  and 
then  asked  if  he  was  on  board ;  they  answered 
yes.  llien  he  bid  them  tell  him  that  the  captain 
of  the  English  ship  was  come  to  visit  him ;  upon 
which,  immediately,  their  chief  mate  bade  them 
man  the  side,  and  stood  at  the  side  to  receive  us, 
and  before  we  could  get  up,  the  Dutch  captain 
came  upon  the  quarter-deck  to  meet  me,  and 
with  great  civility  invited  me  into  his  cabin ;  and 
while  we  were  there,  the  chief  mate,  by  the 
captain's  order,  entertained  the  boat's  crew  with 
like  civility. 

When  we  were  in  the  cabin,  Captain  ^erlotte 
told  tbe  Dutch  captain  that  we  came  indeed  to 
him  in  the  form  or  a  visit,  but  that  our  business 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  begged  we 
might  speak  to  him  of  it  in  the  hearing  of  none 
but  sucn  as  he  could  trust.  The  captain  told  us 
with  the  greatest  open-bearteduess  imaginable, 
that  though  we  were  strangers  to  him,  yet  we 
looked  like  honest  men,  and  he  would  grant  our 
desire ;  we  should  speak  it  in  the  hearing  of  none 
but  those  we  could  trust,  for  there  should  be 
nobody  by  but  ourselves. 

We  made  him  fully  sensible  that  we  knew  how 
obliging  that  compliment  was,  but  begged  he 
would  admit  any  whom  he  thought  worthy  to  be 
trusted  with  a  secret  of  the  last  importance. 
He  then  carried  it  as  far  the  other  way,  and  told 
us,  that  then  he  must  call  in  the  whole  ship's 
company,  for  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
ship  but  he  could  trust  his  life  in  his  hands. 
However  upon  tbe  whole,  he  sent  everybody  out 


of  the  cabin  but  U8  three  and  himself;  and  then 
desired  we  would  speak  our  minds  freelv. 

Captain  Merlotte,  who  spoke  Dutcn,  began, 
but  the  captain  interrupted  Um,  and  aakedif  the 
English  captain  (meaning  me)  spoke  Dutch; 
he  said  no ;  upon  which  he  asked  Captain  Mer- 
lotte  if  he  spoke  English,  and  he  said,  '*  Yes." 
Upon  which  he  let  me  know  that  he  understood 
English,  and  desired  I  would  q>eak  to  him  in 
English. 

I  was  heartily  glad  of  this,  and  began  imme- 
diately with  the  story,  for  we  had  time  little 
enough.     I  told  him  that  he  was  partienlariy 


mate  came  to  me^  and  told  me  they  wintednoiv 
water,  and  if  I  pleased  to  order  the  ooat  on  ihora^ 
he  would  go,  if  I  thought  fit»  and  aee  if  lie  eookl 
get  any  fi'esh  provialons,  the  purser  being  inffia- 
posed.  I  tdd  him— Yes,  with  all  myheart.  that 
the  Dutch  captain,  last  night,  bad  given  me  n 
letter  to  the  governor,  to  desire  we  ii^ght  be  ftir- 
nished  with  whatever  we  had  oocasioQ  tor,  and 
that  I  had  thoughts  of  calling  for  him  to  go  on 
shore  and  deliver  it,  and  that  pertiaps  the  gover- 
nor  might  make  him  some  preaeot  in  compliment 
to  theEnglish  nation. 
He  seemed  extremely  pleaaed  at  this,  and  even 


happy  that,  as  he  said,  he  could  put  his  life  in  the  I  elevated,  and  goins  ont  to  give  orders  about  the 


hand  of  any  man,  the  meanest  in  his  ship ;  that 
my  men  were  unhappily  the  reverse  of  his ;  and 
then  beginning  at  the  first  of  the  story,  I  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  the  whole,  as  retated 
above. 

He  was  extremely  affected  with  it,  and  asked 
me  what  he  ooUld  do  to  serve  me,  and  assured 
me  that  he  would  not  only  do  what  in  him  lay, 
but  would  engage  all  the  ships  in  the  road  to 
do  the  like,  and  the  governor  also  on  shore.  I 
thanked  him  very  sincerely,  and  told  him,  that 
what  at  present  was  the  thing  I  thought  lay  be- 


boat,  ordered  the  long-boat  and  the  shallop,  and 
came  in  again,  and  asked  me  who  I  pleased  to 
have  go  along  with  him.  I  answered  aniKBgly 
to  him,  **  Pids  and  choose  them  yoondf ;  only 
leave  the  pinnaoe*s  crew,  that  went  with  me  yea- 
terday,  because  they  must  go  on  board  again 
to  carry  the  Dutch  captain  a  little  present  of 
EngUsb  beer  that  I  am  sohig  to  send  him;,  and 
fetch  a-board  their  drunken  cockswain,  who  was 
so  drunk  we  were  fain  to  leave  Um  behind  os. 
This  was  just  what  he  wanted ;  and  we  fonnd 
I  he  chose  all  the  chief  rogues  of  the  conspiracy ; 


fore  me  was  this,  viz.,  that  the  chief  oonspirators    such  as  the  boatwain,  the  gunner,  the  Tnidshij)* 


would  be  on  shore  to-morrow,  with  one,  or  per- 
haps two,  of  our  boats,  to  fietch  water,  and  get 
some  firesh  provisions,  and  I  would  be  very  ^ad 
to  have  them  seized  upon  by  surprise  when  they 
were  on  shore,  and  that  I  then  thouglit  I  eoold 
master  the  rest  on  board  well  enough. 

*<  Leave  that  to  me,**  says  he,  <*  111  give  Uie 
governor  notice  this  evening,  and  as  soon  as  they 
come  on  shore  they  shall  be  all  seized.  Bnt," 
says  he,  "  if  you  think  they  may  incline  to  make 
any  resistance,  TU  write  a  line  to  the  governor, 
and  give  it  you  now ;  then,  when  your  men  go  on 
shore,  order  one  or  two  of  the  principal  rogues 
to  go  and  wait  on  the  governor  with  the  letter 
from  you,  and  when  he  receives  it,  he  shall  secure 
them  there ;  so  they  will  be  divided  and  taken 
with  the  more  ease.*' 

"  In  the  meantime,"  adds  he^  '*  while  this  is 
doing  on  shore,  I'll  come  on  board  your  dup, 
with  my  long-boat  and  pinnace,  and  as  many  men 
as  you  please,  to  repay  you  the  compliment  of 
this  visit,  and  assist  you  in  reducing  the  rest.** 

This  "was  so  kind  and  so  completelv  what  I 
desired,  that  I  could  have  asked  nothmg  more 
or  less ;  and  I  accepted  his  visit  in  his  barge, 
which  I  thought  would  be  enough,  but  was  afraid 
that  if  more  came,  our  men  might  be  alarmed, 
and  take  arms  before  I  was  ready ;  so  we  agreed 
upon  that,  and  that  if  I  desired  more  help,  I 
should  hang  out  a  signal,  viz.,  a  red  antient  on 
the  mizen  top. 

All  things  being  thus  consulted,  I  returned  on 
board,  pretending  to  our  men  that  I  had  spent  so 
much  time  on  board  the  Dutch  ship,  that  I  could 
not  go  on  shore  $  and  indeed  some  of  my  men 
were  so  &nijak  that  they  cooM  scarce  rit  to  their 
oars;  and  the  cockswain  was  so  very  drunk,  that 
I  took  oecasion  to  aric  leave  publicly  to  leave  him 
on  board  tQl  the  next  day,  giving  the  Dutch  cap- 
tain, also,  a  hint  that  he  was  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  leave  him  on  that  ac- 
count. 

The  next  day,  about  nine  o'dodc,  the  second! 


men  we  spoke  of,  and  such  of  the  foremasumen 
as  he  had  secured  in  his  design  s  and  of  the 
rest,  we  judged  they  were  in  the  plot,  heoanse 
he  took  them  with  him ;  and  thus,  havuig  the 
long-boat  and  the  shallop,  with  about  six-and- 
I  thirty  men  with  them,  away  they  went  to  fill 
I  water. 

When  they  came  on  shore  they  had  presently 
three  Dutchmen,  set  by  the  Dutch  cantain,  «n- 
perceived  by  them,  to  be  spies  upon  tnem,  and 
to  mark  exactly  what  they  did;  and  at  the  same 
time,  they  ibund  three  boats  of  Dutchmen  si 
the  watering-place,  for  the  captain  had  gotten 
two  boats  to  go  on  shore  from  two  other  ships, 
foU  of  men  uso,  having  acquainted  them  with 
the  design.  As  soon  as  our  boats  came  on  shore, 
the  men  appeared  to  be  all  very  much  engaged 
in  something  more  than  ordinarv,  dnd  instead  of 
separating,  as  it  was  expected  they  should,  they 
went  all  into  one  boat,  and  there  they  were 
mighty  busOy  engaged  in  discourse  one  with  an- 
other. 

The  Dutch  captain  had  given  the  charge  of 
these  things  to  a  brisk,  bold  Mow,  his  mate,  and 
he  took  the  hints  the  captain  gave  him  so  weO, 
that  nothing  could  have  been  better ;  for  finding 
the  men  thus  in  a  kind  of  cabal,  he  takes  fonr  of 
his  men,  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  like 
the  governor's  men,  and  goes  with  them  to  the 
Englishmen's  boat,  and  asks  for  their  officer,  the 
second  mote,  who  upon  this  appears.  He  leDs 
them  he  comes  from  the  governor,  to  know  tf 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  what  their  ho^ness 
was  on  shore  there.  The  mate  answered  they 
came  from  on  board  the  English  ship,  that  they 
were  driven  there  from  stress  of  weather,  and 
hoped  they  might  have  leave  to  fill  water  and 
buy  necessaries  for  their  money.  Hetoidthcm 
he  supposed  the  governor  woum  not  refuse  them 
when  he  knew  who  they  were,  but  that  it  was 
but  good  manners  to  ask  leave.  The  Em^hEb- 
man  told  him  that  he  had  not  yet  fillea  an 
water,  or  bought  any  provisions,  and  that  he  ha2 
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a  letter  te  the  governor  from  the  captain,  whidi 
he  flO|ipoted  waa  to  pay  the  vsual  dvftttiea  to 
fana,  end  to  giro  bim  the  civility  of  asking  leave, 
ae  waa  expected. 

The  Dutchman  anawered,  that  waa  **  Hael 
wed,**  that  he  might  go  and  carry  it,  if  he  pleaaed» 
then,  and  if  the  governor  gave  them  leave,  all 
waa  right,  and  aa  it  ahoald  1^ ;  but  that  the  men 
could  not  be  admitted  to  come  on  ahore  till  his 
return.  Upon  thia,  aivay  goea  the  aecond  mate 
of  our  ahi|s  and  three  of  the  men  with  him, 
whereof  the  gunner  waa  one ;  for  he  had  naked 
the  Dutchman  how  many  he  might  oarrv  with 
him,  and  he  told  him,  three  or  four ;  and  thoae 
be  toek,  you  may  be  anre,  were  of  the  particular 
men  whom  he  bad  a  eonfidence  in,  becanae  of 
their  oonveraing  together  by  the  way. 

When  they  came  to  the  governor,  the  nuute 
sent  in  a  meaaage  firat,  via.— That  he  waa  cone 
from  on  board  Uie  English  ahip  in  the  Road,  and 
that  he  had  a  letter  froai  the  captain  to  hia  ck- 
oelleney.  The  govetnei^  who  had  notice  given 
him  of  the  buatoeaa»  avida  out  word,  that  the 
geatlemen  should  aend  in  the  letter,  tad  the 
governor  would  give  them  an  enawer.  In  the 
■lenntinM,  there  appeared  a  guard  of  aoldiera  at 
the  governor^  houae,  and  tlM  four  JBngliahmen 
were  let  into  the  outer  room,  where  the  deor  waa 
abut  after  them,  and  the  aoldiera  stood  without 
the  door,  and  more  aoldiera  in  another  room, 
between  them  and  the  pariour  wUoh  the  gover- 
nor sat  ia. 

Alter  aome  time  the  mate  waa  called  in,  and 
tiie  governor  told  him  that  he  had  read  the  letter 
whidi  he  had  broogfat,  and  asked  him,  by  an  in* 
terpreter,  if  he  knew  the  cootenta  of  it.  He 
anawcred  Wo.  The  govemer  replied,  he  aup- 
poeed  not ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  ecaroe  have 
brought  it;  at  the  same  time  told  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  him  and  all  his  men  prisonera,  at 
the  requeet  of  tfaefr  own  captain,  for  a  conspiracy 
to  ralae  a  mutiny,  and  run  away  with  the  shipb 
Upon  which  two  great  fot  Dutchmen  came  up 
to  him,  and  bid  him  deliver  hia  sword,  which  he 
didi  with  some  refaietanee,  for  he  waa  a  atout, 
desperate,  and  strong  feUow ;  but  he  saw  it  all 
to  no  purpose  to  diapute  or  resist. 

At  the  same  thne,  the  three  men  without  were 
made  priaenera  also  by  the  soldiers.  When  the 
governor  had  thus  secured  these  men,  he  called 
them  hi,  and  inquired  the  particulars  of  the 
oe8e,and  eipostulated  with  them  very  courteomdy 
uponsiwha  horrid,  vQlanous  practice,  and  in- 
quired of  them  what  the  occasion  oould  be,  and 
hearing  all  thev  had  to  say  in  their  defonoe,  told 
them  be  could  do  nothing  in  it  more  till  their 
captain  came  on  ahore,  whidi  would  be  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  must 
be  content  to  remain  in  cuatody,  which  they  did, 
separated  from  one  another.  They  were  very 
dviHy  treated,  but  atrictly  kept  tnm  speaking 
with  one  another,  or  aendiag  any  messages  to 
one  anotiier,  or  to  the  boata. 

When  tUa  was  done*  the  governor  sent  six 
files  of  musqueteers  down  to  the  watering-place, 
with  ordera  to  eecure  all  the  Engliahmen  m  the 
two  boats,  which  waa  done.  They  pretended  to 
make  some  resistance  at  first,  being  all  very  well 
armed ;  but  the  seamen  of  the  three  Dutch  long- 
boats, jdiiing  themaelvea  to  the  soldien^  and 


notice  b«og  given  to  the  EngUih  aeamen,  that  If 
they  fired  one  gun,  they  ahoukl  have  no  quarter, 
and  especially  their  two  principal  men,  the  chief 
mate  and  the  gunner,  being  absent,  they  sub- 
mitted, and  were  all  made  prisoners  also. 

When  this  was  done,  of  which  the  Dutdi  cap* 
tain  had  notice  by  a  signal  from  the  shore,  he 
came  off  in  his  shallop,  with  about  sixteen  sea- 
men, and  five  or  six  gentlemen  and  officers,  to 
pay  his  viait  to  me.  I  received  him  with  all  the 
appearance  of  ceremony  imaginiyMe,  caused  a 
handsome  dinner  to  be  prepared  for  bim,  and 
caused  his  men  to  be  all  treated  upon  the  deck, 
and  made  mighty  preparations  for  a  feast 

But  in  the  middle  of  aH  this  Captain  Meriotte, 
with  all  hia  Frenchmen,  b^ng  thirty.two,  ap- 
peared in  arms  on  the  quarter-deck ;  the  Dutch 
captain's  attendants  stood  to  their  arms  on  the 
main  deck,  and  I,  with  the  anpercargo,  the 
doctor,  and  the  other  captain,  leaving  the  Dutch 
captain  and  some  men  in  the  gnsat  cabin  as 
a  reaerve,  came  to  the  steerage-door,  cleared  the 
steerage  behind  me,  and  atood  there  with  a  cut- 
las  in  my  hand,  but  said  nothing ;  neither  waa 
there  a  word  apoke  anywhere  all  the  while. 

In  this  juncture  the  chief  anate^  the  feithAd 
midshipmen,  the  carpenter,  and  thegunner's  mate^ 
with  about  twenty  men  who  they  could  trust, 
went  fore  and  aft  between  decks,  and  secured  all 
the  particular  men  that  we  had  the  leaat  suspicion 
of,  being  no  less  than  thirty-five  more ;  these  they 
secured*  bringing  them  up  into  the  steerage, 
where  their  hands  were  tied  behind  them,  and 
tbey  were  oommaBded  not  to  9peak  one  word  to 
another,  upon  pain  of  present  death 

When  this  was  done  the  chief  mate  came  to 
me  to  the  steerage-door,  and  paaaing  by,  went 
forward  on  with  his  men,  entered  the  <»ok-room, 
and  posted  himself  at  the  cook-room  door. 
There  might  be  still  about  eighty  men  upon  the 
forecastle,  and  midships  upon  the  open  decks ; 
and  there  they  stood  staring,  and  surprised  at 
what  what  waa  doing ;  but  not  being  able  to 
guesa  in  the  least  what  was  meant,  i^t  waa  the 
cause  of  it,  or  what  was  intendeid  to  be  done 
farther. 

When  I  found  all  things  read^,  I  stepped  for- 
ward a  step  or  two,  and  beckonmg  to  the  mate 
to  command  sOeooek  I  told  the  men  that  I  waa 
not  disposed  to  hurt  any  man,  nor  had  I  done  what 
I  now  did,  but  by  necessity,  and  that  I  expected 
they  should  all  submit ;  that  if  any  one  or  them 
made  the  least  reaistanoe  he  waa  a  dead  man, 
but  that  if  they  would  be  eaay  and  quiet,  I  should 
give  a  very  good  account  to  them  aU  of  every 
part  of  the  voyage,  or  scheme  of  a  voyage  which 
I  had  laid,  and  which  had  been  so  ill  represented 
to  them. 

Then  I  caused  mv  commiasfon,  or  letter  of 
marque,  to  be  read  to  them  all,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  I  was  really  chief  commander  of  the  ship^ 
and  had  a  right  to  direct  the  voyage  aa  I  thought 
best;  with  a  paper  of  written  iastructiona,  signed 
by  the  owners  and  adventurers,  and  direct^  to 
me,  with  another  paper  of  instructions  to  all  the 
oflScera,  to  be  directed  by  me  in  all  thioga;  whidi 
indeed  waa  all  news  to  them,  for  they  did  not 
think  I  was  the  chief  captain  or  coounander  of 
the  ahip  and  voyage. 

When  I  had  done  thia»  I  gave  them  a  long  and 
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fuO  account  of  the  reasons  why  I  thought  it  best, 
as  oar  present  drcumstances  were  stated,  not  to 
go  to  the  South  Seas  first,  but  to  go  away  to  the 
Pbilippioe  Idands,  and  what  great  prospect  of 
advantage  to  the  owners  there  was^  as  wal  as  to 
the  men ;  and  that  I  wondered  much  that  such 
measures  were  taking  in  the  ship,  as  I  heard  there 
were ;  and  that  I  was  not,  they  might  see,  un- 
provided of  means  to  reduce  every  one  of  them 
to  their  duty  by  force,  and  to  punish  those  that 
were  guilty  as  they  deserved ;  but  that  I  rather 
desired  to  win  them  by  kindness ;  and  that  there- 
fore, I  had  resolved,  that  if  any  of  them  had  any 
reason  to  dislike  the  vovage,  they  should  be  fidrly 
set  on  shore,  and  should  go  to  the  second  mate 
and  his  comrades ;  and  as  I  named  the  second 
mate  I  told  them  what  circumstances  they  were 
in,  and  how  effectually  they  were  secured. 

This  astonished  them,  and  surprised  them  ex- 
ceedingly, and  some  of  them  inquired  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  circumstances  of  the  said 
second  mate  and  his  fellows.  I  told  them  they 
were  safe  enough,  and  should  remain  so  ;  for  as 
I  could  prove  they  had  all  a  vfllanous  design  to 
run  away  with  the  ship,  and  set  me  on  snore, 
either  here  or  in  a  worse  plaoe^  I  thought  that 
only  on  account  of  my  own  safety,  such  men 
were  not  fit  to  go  in  the  ship,  being  once  capable 
to  entertain  such  horrid,  mischievous  thoughts, 
or  that  could  be  gidlty  of  such  villany ;  and  that 
If  any  of  them  were  of  their  minds,  they  were 
very  welcome,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  go  to  them. 
At  this  word,  some  bold  rogues  upon  the  fore- 
castle, which  I  did  not  discern  by  reason  of  the 
number  that  stood  there,  cried  out — **  One  and 
all,'* — which  was  a  pry  at  that  time  of  mutiny 
and  rebellion,  that  was  certain,  and  its  kind,  very 
dangerous. 

However,  to  let  them  see  I  was  not  to  be 
daunted  with  it,  I  called  out  to  one  of  the  men 
among  them,  who  I  saw  upon  the  forecastle,— 
"  You  Jones,"  says  I,  "  tell  me  who  that  was, 
and  come  away  from  them,  for  Pll  midse  an 
example  of  him,  whoever  he  is.**  Will  Jones 
slunk  in  among  the  rest,  and  made  me  no 
answer,  and  immediately  '*  One  and  all  **  was 
cried  again,  and  a  little  huzza  with  it,  and 
some  of  the  men  appeared  to  have  some  fire- 
arms with  them.  There  was  a  great  many 
of  them,  and  I  presently  foresaw,  that  if  I  went 
to  the  extremity,  I  should  spoil  the  voyage  though 
conquered  them ;  so  I  bridled  my  passion  with 
all  my  might,  and  said  calmly,  '*Very  well, 
gentlemen,  let  me  know  what  it  is  you  mean  by 
*  One  and  all  ;*  I  offered  any  of  you  that  did  not 
like  to  go  the  voyage,  might  quit  the  ship. 
Is  it  that  you  intend  by  '  One  and  all  ?'  If  so, 
you  are  welcome,  and  pray  take  care  to  do  it 
immediately.  As  for  what  chests  and  clothes 
you  have  in  the  ship,  you  shall  have  them  all 
with  you.  Upon  this  I  made  the  chief  mate, 
who  was  now  come  to  me  again,  advance  a 
little  with  some  more  men,  and  get  between  the 
men  upon  the  forecastle  and  those  who  were  upon 
the  main  deck ;  and,  as  if  he  had  wanted  room, 
when  he  was  gotten  between  them,  he  said  to 
them,  "  Stand  a  little  aft,  gentlemen,**— and  so 
crowded  them  towards  mc. 

As  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  where  I 
stood,  I  had  opportunity  to  speak  to  them  singly, 


which  I  cBd  cafanlT  and  smiling:—**  Why»  hoir 
now,  Tom,"  says  I  to  one  of  them,  **  what !  are 
you  among  the  mutineers?**— "Lord,  sir,**  says 
Tom,  **  not  I,  they  are  mad,  I  tldnk,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them,  I  care  not  where  I  go, 
not  I ;  ril  go  round  the  globe  with  you ;  irs  all 
one  to  me.**>— "  Well,  Tom,**  says  t  "  bat  what 
do  you  do  among  them,  ihea.  ?  Come  away  into 
the  steerage,  and  show  yourself  an  honest  man.** 
So  Tom  comes  in,  and  alter  him  another,  and 
tiien  two  more.  Upon  my  saying  to  Tom, 
"  What  do  you  do  among  them  ?**  one  of  the 
feHows  says  t«  one  of  the  officers  that  stood  at 
a  Uttie  distance  from  ne,  ^  What  does  the  cap- 
tain  mean  by  saying  'among  them.*  What! 
does  be  reckon  us  to  be  in  the  plot  ?  He  is 
quite  wrong ;  we  are  all  ignorant,  and  quite  aur- 
prised  at  it'*  He  immediately  tells  me  this,  and 
I  was  glad,  you  may  be  tore,  to  hear  it,  and  said 
aloud  to  the  man  he  spoke  to^ — **  If  they  are 
honest  men,  and  would  not  appear  Id  this  vil- 
hmy,  let  them  go  down  between  decks^  and  get 
out  of  the  way,  that  they  may  have  no  share  in 
the jraiushmen^  if  they  have  none  in  the  crime.* 
'*  With  att  my  heart,"  says  one.  •«  God  Ueas 
yon,  captain,**  says  another.*'— And  awmy  Uiey 
dropped,  one  by  one,  in  at  the  sleera^  door,  and 
down  between  deeks,  every  one  to  his  hammock 
or  cabin,  till  there  was  not  above  five  or  six  of 
them  left. 

By  this  time  our  two  bonks  appeared  from  the 
shore,  being  both  manned  with  Dotehmen,  viz., 
the  Dutch  captain's  matOi  and  about  twenty  of 
Us  men,  all  the  water-casks  full,  but  not  m  man 
of  mine  with  them,  for  they  were  left  a  shore  in 
safe  custody. 

I  waited  till  they  came  on  board,  andtben, 
turning  to  the  men  on  the  forecastle,  I  toldtiiem 
they  should  go  on  board  the  boats  immediately, 
as  soon  as  the  butts  of  water  were  hoisted  in. 
They  still  said,  **  One  and  all,'*  they  were  ready, 
and  desired  they  might  go  and  fetch  their  clothes. 
**  No,  no,**  says  I,  *<not  a  man  of  yon  shall  set 
your  foot  any  more  Into  the  ship ;  hot  go,  get 
you  into  the  boats,  and  what  Is  yonr  own  shall 
be  given  you  Into  the  boat** 

As  I  spoke  this  In  an  angry  tone,  and  with  a 
kind  of  passion,  that  looked  provoked  to  a  high 
degree,  they  began  to  see  they  had  no  room  to 
dioose;  and  some  ot  them  slipped  down  the 
scuttle  into  tiie  cook-room.  I  had  ordered  the 
oflScer  who  was  there,  who  was  one  of  the  mid- 
shipmen, to  wink  at  it,  and  let  as  many  come 
down  as  offered  It ;  and  the  honest  man  did 
more  than  that ;  for  he  went  to  the  scuttle  hrni- 
self,  and  as  if  he  had  whispered,  so  that  I  should 
not  hear  him,  called  them  one  by  one  by  their 
names,  and  argued  with  them : — "  Prithee,  Jack,** 
says  he  to  one  of  them,  "  dont  you  be  distracted 
and  ruin  yourself  to  gratify  a  rash  drunken  ha- 
mour ;  if  you  go  into  the  boat,  you  are  undone, 
you  will  be  seiied  as  soon  as  you  come  ashore, 
as  the  rest  are,  and  will  be  sent  to  Eogtaid  in 
irons,  and  there  you  will  be  infallibly  hanged. 
Why  you  are  certainly  all  road.**  Jack  replies, 
he  had  no  design  to  mutiny,  but  the  second  mate 
drew  him  in,  and  be  did  not  know  what  to  do ; 
he  wished  he  had  not  meddled,  but  he  was  un. 
done ;  now  what  could  he  do  ?  "  Do,**  says  the 
midshipman,  **  leave  them  for  ^ame,  and  slip 
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down  here,  and  I'll  see  and  get  you  off,  if  I  can." 
Accordingly,  he  pulled  him  down,  and  after  him 
so  many  got  out  of  sight  the  same  way,  that 
there  was  not  above  seventeen  or  eighteen  left 
upon  the  forecastle. 

I  teemed  to  take  no  notice  of  that ;  till  at 
last  one  of  the  men  that  was  left  there,  with  his 
bat  in  his  hand,  stepping  jnst  to  the  edge  of  the 
forecastle,  which  was  next  to  me,  said  in  a  very 
respectful  manner,  that  I  saw  how  many  had 
slunk  away  and  made  their  peaee,  or  at  least  ob- 
rained  pardon,  and  that  I  might,  perhaps,  know 
that  they  wIk>  were  left  were  only  such  as  had 
their  duty  there,  being  placed  there  of  course, 
before  the  mutiny  began,  and  that  they  had  do 
hand  in  it,  but  abhorred  It  with  all  their  hearts, 
which  he  hoped  I  would  consider,  and  not  join 
them  with  those  that  had  oflended,  merely  be- 
eause  they  came  upon  the  forecastle,  and  mixed 
there  with  the  men  who  had  the  watch. 

I  told  him  if  thai  was  true  it  would  be  in 
their  favour,  but  I  expected  he  would  prove  it 
io  my  satisfaction  before  I  accepted  that  for  an 
excuse.  He  told  me  it  might,  perhaps,  be  hard 
to  prove  it,  seeing  the  boatswain  and  his 
mate,  and  the  second  mate  were  gone*  but  the 
rest  of  the  ship's  crew  could  all  testily  that  they 
were  a  part  of  the  men  whose  watch  it  was, 
and  that  they  were  upon  the  forecastle  by  the 
necessity  of  their  duty,  and  no  otherwise,  and 
called  such  and  such  men  who  were  upon  duty 
with  them  to  witness  it,  who  did  confirm  it 

Upon  this  I  found  myself  under  a  necessity,  in 
justice  to  the  men,  to  approve  it :  but  my  own 
management  was  a  bite  upon  myself  in  it ;  for 
though  I  did  allow  tho  midshipmen  to  wink  at 
th^  slippmg  away  as  before,  yet  I  made  no 
question  out  I  should  have  some  left  to  make 
examples  of;  but  as  I  could  not  go  back  from 
the  promise  of  mercy  which  I  had  allowed  the 
nudshipman  to  offer  in  my  name,  so  I  tricked 
myself  by  their  mistake  into  a  necessity  of  par- 
doning them  all,  which  was  very  far  from  my  de- 
sign ;  but  there  was  no  lemedy. 

However,  the  men,  when  they  were  so  hap- 
pfly  escaped,  desired  the  midshipmen,  who  had 
been  instrumental  to  deliver  them,  to  assure  me, 
that  as  they  were  sensible  they  had  deserved 
very  ill  at  ray  hands,  and  that  yet  I  had  treated 
them  thus  kindly,  they  would  not  only  reveal  to 
me  all  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
names  of  those  priiidpaUy  concerned  m  it,  but 
that  they  woula  assure  me  they  would  never 
more  dispute  any  of  my  measures,  but  were  very 
ready  to  do  their  duty  as  seamen  to  what  part 
of  the  world  soever  I  might  think  fit  to  go,  or 
which  way  I  thought  fit  to  carry  them ;  whether 
outward  or  homeward,  and  that  they  gave  me 
the  tender  of  their  duty  in  this  manner  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  and  with  thankfulness  for  my 
having  foiviven  them  that  conduct  which  was 
the  worst  uiai  a  seaman  could  be  guilty  of. 

I  took  this  very  kindly,  and  sent  them  word 
I  did  so,  and  that  they  should  find  they  had  taken 
the  wiser  course,  that  I  had  an  entire  confidence 
in  their  fidelity,  and  that  they  should  never  find 
I  would  reproach  them  with  or  use  them  the 
worse  for  what  had  passed. 

1  must  confess  I  was  very  glad  of  this  sub- 
mission of  the  men ;  for  though  by  the  measures 
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I  had  taken  I  was  satisfied  I  should  conquer 
them,  and  that  I  was  safe  from  their  attempts ; 
yet  carrying  it  on  by  resentment,  and  doing  jus- 
tice  upon  the  offenders,  whatever  advantage  it 
had  one  way,  had  this  disadvantage  in  the  con- 
seouenoe,  viz.,  that  it  would  ruin  the  voyage,  for 
at  feast  half  the  men  were  in  the  plot. 

But  having  thus  conquered  them  by  good 
usage,  I  thought  my  next  work  was  to  inquire 
into  the  mistakes  which  had  been  the  foundation 
of  all  this ;  so  before  I  parted  with  the  men  who 
had  returned  to  their  duty,  I  told  them  that  as  I 
had  freely  forviven  what  was  past,  so  I  would 
keep  my  wora  with  them  that  I  would  never 
reproach  them  with  it :  but  that  I  thought  it  was 
necessary  their  judgments  should  be  convinced 
how  much  they  were  imposed  upon,  as  well  as 
their  tempers  be  reduced  by  my  kindness  to  them. 
That  I  was  of  opinion  that  thev  had  been  abused 
in  the  account  given  them  of  what  I  had  de- 
signed to  do,  and  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  give 
for  doing  it ;  and  I  would  desire  them  to  let  me 
know  afterwards  whether  they  had  been  fiuthfully 
informed  of  things  or  not ;  and  whether,  in  their 
own  judgment,  now  when  they  were  freed  from 
the  prepossessions  they  were  under,  they  could 
object  anything  against  it  or  no. 

This  I  did  with  respect  to  the  other  men  whom 
I  had  made  prisoners  in  the  steerage,  whom  I  had 
the  same  desire  to  be  kind  to  as  I  had  to  these  ; 
but  upon  whom  I  resolved  to  work  this  way,  be- 
cause, after  all,  I  might  have  this  work  to  do 
over  again,  if  I  should  meet  with  any  disappoint- 
ment or  miscarriage  in  the  voyage ;  or  especially 
if  we  should  be  put  to  any  straits  or  distress  in 
the  pursuing  of  it 

In  order  to  this,  I  caused  the  voyage  itself, 
and  the  reasons  of  it,  the  nature  of  the  trade 
I  was  to  carry  on  by  it,  the  pusuit  of  it  to  the 
South  Seas, — ^In  a  word,  everything  just  as  we 
had  argued  and  settled  it  in  the  great  cabin,  to 
be  put  in  writing  and  read  to  them. 

The  fellows,  every  one  of  them,  declared  they 
were  fiilly  satisfied  m  the  voyage  itself,  and  that 
my  reasons  for  it  were  perfectly  good ;  and  that 
they  had  received  a  quite  different  account  of  it; 
as  that  I  would  carry  them  into  the  island  of  the 
Moluccas,  which  was  the  most  unheidthy  part  of 
tho  East  Indies ;  that  I  would  go  away  to  the 
south  for  new  discoveries ;  and  that  I  would  go 
away  thence  to  the  South  Seas ;  which  was  a 
voyage  of  such  a  length  that  no  ship  could  \ictual 
for ;  that  it  was  Impossible  to  carry  fresh  water 
such  a  length ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  it  was  a 
voyage  that  would  destroy  us  all. 

It  was  the  chief  mate  and  the  midshipman  who 
took  them  all  down  the  scuttle  that  brought  me 
this  account  from  them ;  so  I  made  him  take 
two  of  those  penitent  mutineers  with  him,  and 
go  to  the  men  in  the  steerage,  whom  he  had  made 
prisoners  at  first,  and  see  whether  their  delusions 
were  of  the  same  kind,  and  what  kind  of  temper 
they  were  in.  Accordinffly,  he  went  to  them 
directly,  for  this  was  not  a  business  that  admitted 
giving  them  time  to  club  and  cabal  together,  and 
rorm  other  societies  or  combinations  which  might 
have  consequences  fatal  to  us  still. 

When  the  came  to  them,  he  told  them  the 
captain  was  willing  to  do  all  the  justice  possible 
to  his  men,  and  to  use  them  on  all  occasions  with 
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equity  and  kindness ;  I  ordered  him  to  inquire 
calmly  what  it  was  had  moved  them  to  these 
disorders,  and  what  it  was  which  they  had  been 
made  to  believe  was  doing,  that  they  could  enter 
into  measures  so  destructive  to  themselves,  and 
to  those  who  had  entrusted  them  all  with  the 
ship  and  cargo;  for  that  in  a  voyage,  every 
foremast-man,  in  his  degree,  is  trusted  with  the 
safety  of  the  whole  ship. 

They  answered  it  was  the  mate :  that  they  had 
never  shown  themselves  discontented,  much  less 
disorderly  in  the  ship  ;  that  they  had  on  all  oc- 
casions done  their  duty  through  the  whole  voyage 
till  now,  and  that  they  had  no  ill  design  upon  any 
one,  much  less  had  they  any  design  to  destroy 
the  voyage,  or  injure  the  captain ;  but  that  tiiey 
were  all  told  by  tne  second  mate  that  the  captain 
had  imposed  upon  them,  that  he  had  proposed  a 
mad  voyage  to  the  South  Pole,  that  would  mur- 
der them  all,  and  that  they  were  to  lay  aside  the 
trading  and  cruising  voyages  which  they  came 
out  upon,  and  were  now  to  spend  the  whole  voy- 
age in  new  discoveries,  by  which  the  men  could 
propose  nothing  to  themselves  but  hardships, 
and  perhaps  perishing  with  hunger  and  cold ; 
whereas,  had  they  gone  to  the  South  Seas,  as 
was  intended,  they  might  all  have  been  made, 
and  that  the  hazards,  with  that  prospect,  had 
some  sense  in  them ;  whereas  in  this  project 
there  was  nothing  but  certain  destruction. 

The  mate  delivered  them  a  copy  of  the  scheme 
I  had  proposed,  the  reasons  of  it,  the  trade  I  had 
designed,  the  return  I  was  to  make,  and  every- 
thing as  I  have  already  mentioned  it,  and  bid 
them  take  it  and  consider  of  it. 

As  I  was  justly  provoked  to  see  how  I  had 
been  abused  and  misrepresented  to  the  men,  so 
they  were  astonished  when  they  read  my  scheme, 
and  saw  what  mischiefe  they  nad  been  led  into, 
tor  they  know  not  what,  and  without  any  reason 
or  just  consideration.  And  after  they  had  de- 
bated things  a  while  among  themselves,  they 
desired  the  chief  mate  might  come  to  them 
again,  which  he  did.  Then  they  told  him  that, 
as  they  had  been  thus  grossly  abused  and  drawn 
into  mischiefs  which  they  never  designed,  by  such 
plausible  pretences,  and  by  being  told  such  a 
long  story  full  of  lies,  and  to  carry  on  a  hellish 
project  of  the  second  mate's,  they  hoped  then, 
being  so  much  imposed  upon  would  a  little  ex- 
tenuate their  fault ;  that  they  were  convinced 
that  the  captain  had  proposed  nothing  but  what 
was  very  rational,  and  a  voyage  that  might  be 
very  profitable  to  the  owners  and  to  themselves, 
and  that  they  entirely  threw  themselves  upon 
the  captain's  mercy,  and  humbly  begged  pardon : 
that  if  I  pleased  to  forgive  them,  they  would 
endeavour  to  merit  such  forgiveness  by  their 
future  behaviour;  and  that  bi  the  meantime 
they  submitted  to  what  punishment  I  pleased  to 
lay  upon  them ;  and  particularly,  that  as  they 
had  forfeited,  by^  their  conspiracy,  all  the  claim 
they  had  upon  the  ship,  and  might  justly  have 
been  turned  ashore  at  the  first  land  they  came  to, 
they  were  willing  to  sign  a  discharge  for  all  their 
wages  due  to  them,  which  was  now  near  eight 
months  a^man,  and  to  be  considered  for  the  rest 
of  the  voyace  as  they  deserved ;  that  they  would 
all  take  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  me  to  do  their 
duty,  to  go  wherever  I  would  carry  them,  and 


to  behave  with  the  greatest  subraimon  and  dili- 
gence, in  hopes  to  regain  my  ftvour  by  their 
ftrture  behaviour,  and  to  show  their  gratitade  for 
the  pardon  I  should  grant  them. 

This  was,  indeed,  just  as  I  would  have  it,  lor 
I  wanted  nothii^  more  than  to  have  something 
offered,  which  I  might  give  them  back  again ; 
for  I  ever  thought,  and  have  found  it  by  ev. 
perience  to  be  the  best  way,  and  men  were 
always  secured  in  their  duty  by  a  generons  kind- 
ness, better  than  by  the  abmlute  dominion  and 
severity ;  iudeed  my  opinion  was  jvstified  in  all 
the  [measures  I  took  with  these  men ;  for  as  I 
found  tiiey  were  sufficiently  humbled,  and  thmt 
I  had  brought  them  low  enough,  I  lettfaem 
know  that  H  was  not  their  pumahment,  hot 
their  amendment  I  desired ;  thai  1  scorned  to 
make  a  prey  of  them,  and  take  that  forfeiture 
they  had  omred,  so  putting  the  wages  doe  to 
them  for  their  labour  in  my  pocket     But  I  sent 
them  word  I  was  ven^  glad  to  hear  that  they 
were  sensible  how  much  they  had  been  imposed 
upon ;  that  as  it  was  not  my  design  to  ofRn*  any.^ 
thing  to  them  which  they  or  any  honest  men 
ought  to  refuse,  so  it  was  not  my  desire  to  make 
any  advantages  of  their  felHes,  but  what  might 
tend  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty ;    that  as 
I  had  no  prospect  that  was  inconsistent  with 
their  safety  ana  interest,  so  I  seomed  to  make  a 
profit  of  their  submission ;  that  as  to  their  wagra, 
though  they  had  forfeited  it  by  their  mutiny,  yet 
God  forUd  I  should  make  it  my  profit ; '  and, 
since  forgiving  their  offence  was  in  my  power, 
the  crime  being  in  one  particular  an  oflTenee 
against  me,  they  should  never  be  aUe  to  say  I 
made  a  gain  of  their  submission,  and  like  llie 
Pope,  should  sell  them  my  pardon ;  that  upon 
their  solemn  engaging  to  me  never  to  offer  the 
least  disturbance  of  any  kmd  in  the  ship  for  the 
foture,  but  to  do  their  duty  fUthfutly  and  ^leer- 
folly,  I  would  forget  all  that  was  past,  only  this 
excepted,  viz.,  that  two  of  them  who  were  par- 
tieulariy  guilty  of  threatening  the  life  of  Cap- 
tain Merlotte,  should  be  punished  as  they  de- 
served. 

They  could  not  deny  but  this  was  meet  jnst ; 
and  they  did  not  so  much  as  offer  to  interoede 
for  those  two ;  but  when  one  of  the  two  moved 
the  rest,  they  answered  they  could  not  do  It,  for 
they  had  received  favour  enough  for  themselves, 
and  they  could  not  desire  anything  of  the  emp^ 
tain  for  their  sakes,  for  they  had  all  desoryed 
punishment  as  well  as  they. 

In  a  word,  the  two  men  were  brought  to  the 
geers,  and  soundly  whipped  and  pidded;  and 
they  all  proved  very  honest  ever  after.  And 
these,  as  I  said  at  first,  were  two-and-thirty  in 
aH 

All  this  whfle  Captain  Mertotte,  with  hh 
Frenchmen,  were  in  arms,  and  had  possession  on 
the  quarter-deck,  to  the  number  of  twenty-tbree 
stout  men ;  I  had  possession  of  the  main-deck, 
with  eighteen  men  and  the  sixteen  Dutchmen, 
and  mj  chief  mate,  with  the  midiMpman,  had 

Sossession  of  the  cook-room  and  the  quarter- 
eck;  the  Dutch  captain,  our  supercargo,  the 
sur|peon,  and  the  other  captain,  kept  the  great 
cabin,  with  a  guard  of  twelve  musqueteers  with. 
out  the  door,  and  about  eight  more  within, 
besides  servants.     Captain  Merlotte's  men,  also, 
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bad  a  guard  of  eight  men  In  the  round-houae. 
1  h;id  now  nothing  to  do  but  with  my  men  who 
were  on  shore ;  smd  of  theae,  aix  of  them  were 
indiflRerent,  being  men  not  embarked  in  the 
design,  bat  carried  on  ahore  by  the  chief  mate, 
with  a  deeign  to  engage  them  with  him ;  so  that 
indeed,  they  fell  into  a  punishment  before  they 
fell  into  the  crime,  and  what  to  do  with  these 
men  was  the  case. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  dlsmiia  my  visitor, 
the  Dutch  captain,  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  tYnnk  myself  ezceedinglv  obliged  to ; 
and  fim,  I  handsomely  rewarded  his  men,  to 
whom  I  gave  four  pieces  of  eight  a-man ;  and 
having  waited  on  the  captain  to  the  ship*s  side, 
and  seen  him  into  his  boat,  I  fired  him  twenty- 
one  guns  at  bis  going  off,  for  which  he  fired 
twenty-five  when  he  came  on  board  his  ship. 
The  tame  afternoon,  I  sent  my  pinnace  on  tK>ard 
for  my  drunken  cockswain,  and  with  the  pin- 
nace 1  sent  the  captain  three  dosen  botties  of 
English  beer,  and  a  quarter-cask  of  Canary, 
w liich  was  the  best  present  1  had  to  make  him, 
and  sent  every  one  of  his  otlier  seamen  a  piece 
of  eiffht  per  man ;  and  indeed  the  asstatance  I 
had  from  the  ship  deserved  it ;  and  to  the  mate, 
who  acted  so  bravely  with  my  men  on  shore,  I 
sent  fifty  pieces  of  eight. 

The  nest  day,  I  went  on  shore  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  governor,  when  I  had  sil  the 
prisoners  delivers  up  to  me ;  the  six  men,  I 
caused  to  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  as  bavins 
been  innocent,  and  brought  all  the  rest  on  boaroi 
tied  band  and  foot,  as  prisoners,  and  continued 
them  so  a  great  while  afterward,  as  you  shall 
hear.  As  for  the  second  mate,  I  tried  him  form- 
ally by  a  coandl  of  war,  as  I  was  empowered  by 
my  commission  to  do,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
handed  at  the  yard-arm  s  and  though  I  sus- 
pended the  execution  from  dav  to  day,  yet  I 
kept  him  in  expectation  of  the  halter  every 
hour,  which,  to  some,  would  have  i>een  as  grievous 
as  the  hanging  itariH 

Thus  we  conquered  this  desperate  mutiny, 
all  principally  proceeding  firom  suffering  the  pri- 
vate disputes  among  ourselves,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  arcana  of  the  whole  voyage,  and 
kept  as  secret  aa  death  itself  could  have  kept  it, 
I  mean  so  as  not  to  come  among  the  seamen 
afore  the  mast. 

We  lay  here  twelve  days,  during  which  time 
we  took  in  fresh  water,  as  mneh  as  we  had  casks 
for,  and  were  able  to  stow.  On  the  Idth  day 
of  August  we  weighed  and  stood  away  to  the 
east,  designing  to  make  no  land  any  more  till  we 
came  to  Java  Head,  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
for  that  way  we  intended  to  sail ;  but  the  wind 
sprung  up  at  E.,  and  at  £.  S.E.,  and  blew  so 
fresh  9iat  we  were  obliged,  after  two  days'  beat* 
ing  against  it,  to  bear  away  afore  it,  and  run 
back  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

While  we  were  here,  there  came  fai  two  Dutch 
East  lodiamen  more,  homeward  bound,  to  whom 
had  happened  a  very  odd  accident,  as  fofiows:— 
They  had  been  attadied  by  a  larp  ship  of  forty- 
four  guns,  and  a  stout  sloop  of  aght  guns ;  tbt 
Dutch  ships,  resolving  to  assist  one  another,  stood 
up  to  the  Frenchman,  for  such  It  seems  he  was, 
and  fought  him  very  warmly.  The  ei^age- 
ment  lasted  six  or  seven  hours,  In  whidn  the 


privateer  bad  killed  them  some  men ;  but  in  the 
heat  of  the  fight,  the  sloop  received  a  shot,  which 
brought  her  main-mast  by  the  board,  and  this 
oaused  the  captain  of  the  frigate  to  sheer  off, 
fearing  his  sloop  would  be  taken ;  but  the  sloop's 
men  took  care  of  themselves,  for  hauling  a  little 
out  of  the  fight,  they  got  hito  their  own  boats, 
and  a  boat  idiich  the  frigate  sent  to  their  help, 
and  abandoned  the  sloop,  which  the  Dutchmen 
perceiving,  they  manned  out  their  boats,  and 
sent  and  took  the  sloop,  with  all  that  was  in  her, 
and  brought  her  away  with  them. 

The  Dutchmen  came  into  the  road  at  the  Cape 
with  this  prise  wkule  our  ship  was  there  the 
second  time,  and  we  saw  them  bringing  the 
sloop  in  a  tow,  having  no  mast  standing  but  a 
little  pole-mast  set  up  for  the  present,  and  her 
mlten,  which  was  also  disabled  and  of  little  use 
to  her. 

I  no  sooner  saw  her,  but  it  came  into  my 
thoughts  that  if  she  was  anything  of  a  sea-boat, 
she  would  do  our  business  to  a  tittle ;  and  as  we 
had  always  resolved  to  get  another  ship,  but  had 
been  disappointed,  this  would  answer  our  end 
exactly.  Accordingly,  I  went  with  my  chief 
mate  hi  our  riiallop,  on  board  my  old  acquaint- 
ance the  Dutch  captain,  and  inquiring  there,  was 
informed  of  the  case,  that  it  was  a  prize,  taken 
as  above,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  captain 
that  took  her  would  be  glad  to  part  with  her,  and 
the  captain  promised  me  to  go  on  board  the  ship 
that  brought  her  in,  and  inquire  about  it,  and  let 
me  know. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  the  captain 
sent  me  wora  I  might  have  her ;  that  she  carried 
eight  guns,  had  gcMd  store  of  provisions  on  board, 
with  ammunition  sufficient,  and  I  might  have  her 
and  all  that  was  in  her  for  1,900  pieces  of  eight. 
In  a  word,  I  sent  my  chief  mate  back  with  the 
same  messenger  and  the  money,  giving  him  com- 
mission to  pay  the  money  and  take  possession  of 
her,  if  he  Uked  her,  which  he  did ;  and  the  Dutch 
captain,  my  friend,  lent  him  twelve  men  to 
bring  her  off  to  us,  which  they  did  the  same 
day. 

I  was  a  little  put  to  it  for  a  mast  for  her, 
not  having  anything  on  board  that  we  could  spare 
that  was  fit  for  a  main-mast ;  but  resolving  at 
last  to  mast  her,  not  as  a  sloop,  but  as  a  brigan- 
tine,  we  made  shift  with  what  spare  pieces  we 
had,  and  a  spare  foretop-mast,  which  one  of  the 
Dutch  ships  helped  me  to,  so  we  fitted  her  up 
very  handsomdy,  made  her  carry  twelve  guns, 
and  put  sixty  men  on  board.  One  of  the  best 
things  we  found  on  board  her  was  cask,  which  we 
greatly  wanted,  especiallv  for  barrelling  up  beef, 
and  other  provisions,  which  we  found  very  diffi- 
cult ;  but  our  cooper  eked  them  out  with  making 
some  new  ones  out  of  her  old  ones. 

After  stajring  here  sltteen  days  more,  we  sailed 

again,  indeed.     I  thought  once  we  should  never 

have  gone  away  at  all ;  for  It  is  certain  above 

\  half  toe  men  In  the  ship  were  made  uneasy,  and 

there  remained  stfll  some  misunderstanding  of 

jmy  design,  and  a  supposition  of  all  the  frightful 

i  things  the  second  mate  had  put  into  their  heads ; 

,  and  by  hie  means,  the  boatswain  and  gunner. 

As  these  three  had  the  principal  management  of 

I  the  conspiracy,  and  that  I  had  pardoned  all  the 

'  rest,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  making  an  example 
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of  these.  I  took  care  to  let  them  know  it,  too, 
hi  a  manner  that  they  had  no  room  to  think  it 
was  in  jest,  bat  that  I  intended  to  have  them  all 
three  ha^^ ;  I  kept  them  above  three  weeks 
in  suspense  about  it.  However,  as  I  had  no  in- 
tentkm  to  pot  them  to  death,  I  thought  it  was 
a  piece  of  cruelty,  something  worse  than  death, 
to  keep  them  coutianally  m  expectation  of  it, 
and  in  a  phMse,  too,  where  they  had  but  little 
more  than  room  to  breathe. 

So  having  been  seventeen  days  gone  finom  the 
Cape,  I  resolved  to  relieve  them  a  little,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  remove  them  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  me  any  capital  Injury,  if  they  should  have 
any  such  design  still  in  their  heads.  For  this 
purpose,  I  caused  tliem  to  be  removed  out  of 
the  ship  into  tlie  brigantine,  and  there  I  per- 
mitt^  them  to  have  a  little  more  liberty  than 
they  had  on  board  the  great  ship,  and  where 
two  of  them  entered  into  another  devilsh  oon« 
spiracy,  as  wild  and  foolish  as  ever  I  heard  of^  or 
as,  perhaps,  was  ever  heard  ci,  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  in  its  fdace. 

We  were  now  to  sail  in  company,  and  we  went 
away  from  the  Cape  the  third  of  September, 
anno  1740.  We  found  the  brigantine  an  excel- 
lent sea-boat,  and  ooiUd  bear  the  weather  to  a 
miracle,  and  no  bad  sailer ;  she  kept  fMce  with 
us  on  all  occasions,  and  in  a  storm  we  had  at 
S.  S.  E.,  some  days  after,  she  shifted  as  well  as 
we  did  in  the  great  ship,  which  made  us  all  in 
love  with  her. 

This  storm  drove  us  away  to  the  northward, 
and  I  once  thought  we  should  have  been  driven 
back  to  the  Cape  again ;  which  if  it  had  happened, 
I  believe  we  stiould  never  have  gone  on  with  the 
voyage ;  for  the  men  began  to  murmur  again, 
and  say  we  were  bewitch^  that  we  were  b^ten 
oir  first  ihmi  the'  south  of  America,  that  we 
could  never  get  round  there,  and  now  driven  back 
from  the  South  of  Afiica ;  so  that  it  looked  as 
if  Pate  had  determined  this  voyage  to  be  pur- 
sued no  ftirther.  The  wind  continued,  and  blew 
exceeding  hard ;  and  in  short,  we  were  driven 
so  for  to  the  north,  that  we  made  the  south  point 
of  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

My  pilot  knew  it  to  be  Madagascar  as  soon  as 
he  had  a  clear  view  of  the  land,  and  having 
beaten  so  long  against  the  sea  to  no  purpose,  and 
being  in  want  of  many  things,  we  resolved  to 
put  in ;  and  aocordinffly  made  for  Port  St  Augus- 
tine, on  the  west  nde  of  the  island,  where  we 
came  to  an  anchor  in  eleven  fothom  water,  and  a 
very  good  road. 

I  could  not  be  without  a  great  many  anxious 
thoughts  upon  our  coming  into  this  island,  for  I 
knew  very  wdl  that  there  were  a  gang  of  des- 
perate rogues  here^  especially  on  the  northern 
coast,  who  had  been  famous  for  their  piracies, 
and  I  did  not  know  but  that  they  might  be  either 
strong  enough  as  pirates  to  take  us,  or  rogues 
enough  to  entice  a  great  many  of  my  men  to  run 
away;  to  I  resolved  neither  to  come  near  enough 
the  shore  to  be  surprised,  nor  to  suffer  any  of 
my  men  to  go  on  shore,  suchekcepted  as  I  could 
be  very  secure  of. 

But  I  was  soon  informed  by  a  Dutchman,  who 
came  off  to  me  with  some  natives  in  a  kind  of 
a  canvas  boat,  that  there  were  no  Europeans 
there  but  himseli^  and  that  the  pirates  were  on 


the  north  part  of  the  island;  that  they 
ship  with  them  of  any  force,  aiid  that  tlwy  would 
be  glad  to  be  fetched  off  by  any  Christum  ship ; 
that  they  were  not  above  two  hundred  In  mias- 
ber,  thefa>  chief  leaders,  with  the  only  sfa^a  of 
force  they  had,  being  out  a  cruisii^  on  the  coast 
of  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

After  this,  I  went  on  shore  myseli^  with  Cap- 
tain Meriotte,  and  some  of  the  men  who  I  ooold 
trust,  and  we  found  it  true,  as  the  Dutdiman 
had  related.    The  Dutchman  gave  us  a  Un^ 
history  of  his  adventurest  and  how  he  came  to 
be  left  there  by  a  ship  he  came  in  from  Europe, 
which,  he  running  up  into  the  country  for  sport, 
with  three  more  of  his  comrades,  went  away 
without  them,  and  left  them  among  the  natives, 
wlio,  however,  used  them  very  well,  and  that  now 
he  served  them  for  an  interpreter  and  a  broker, 
to  banain  for  them  with  the  European  ships  for 
proviflons.     Accordingly,  he  engaged  to  bring 
us  what  provisions  we  pleased,  and  proposed  such 
trinkets  m  return  as  be  knew  the  natives  desired, 
and  as  were  of  value  little  enough  to  us,  but  he 
desired  a  consideration  for  himself  in  money, 
which,  though  it  was  of  no  use  to  him  there,  he 
said  it  might  be  hereafter ;  and  as  his  demiand 
was  but  twenty  pieces  of  eight,  we  thought  he 
venr  well  deserved  it 

Here  we  bought  a  great  quantity  of  beeC 
which,  having  no  casks  to  spare,  we  salted,  and 
then  cured  it  in  the  sun,  by  the  Dutchman's 
direction,  and  it  proved  of  excellent  use  to  us 
through  the  whole  voyage,  for  we  kept  some  of 
it  tiD  we  came  to  England,  but  it  was  then  so 
hard  that  a  good  hatchet  would  hardly  cut  tt. 

While  we  lay  here,  it  came  into  my  thoughts 
that  now  was  a  good  time  to  execute  justice  upon 
my  prisoners ;  so  I  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
proposed  it  to  them  in  general  terms,  not  letting 
them  know  my  mind  as  to  the  manner  of  it. 
They  all  agreed  that  it  was  necessary,  and  the 
second  mate,  boatswain,  and  gunner,  had  so 
much  intelllgenoe  of  it  from  the  men,  that  they 
prepared  for  death  as  much  as  if  I  had  signed  a 
death-warrai^t  for  their  executfon,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  hanged  at  the  yard-arm.  But  in  the 
middle  of  those  resolves  I  told  the  council  of 
officers  that  my  design  was  to  the  north  part  of 
the  island,  where  a  gang  of  pirates  were  said  to 
be  settled,  and  that  I  was  persuaded  I  m^t  get 
a  good  ship  among  them,  and  as  many  men  as 
we  desired,  for  that  I  was  satisfied  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  so  wearied  of  their  present 
government,  that  they  would  be  glad  of  an  oj^ 
portunit^  to  come  away,  ^d  especially  such  as 
nad  by  force,  or  rash  hasty  resouitions,  been,  as 
it  were,  surprised  into  that  sort  of  lift  ;  that  I 
had  been  informed  they  were  very  for  froni  being 
in  such  a  formkiable  posture  as  they  had  been 
represented  to  us  in  Europe,  or  anything  near  so 
numerous,  but  that  on  the  contrary  we  should 
find  them  poor,  divided,  in  distress,  and  williQg 
to  get  away  upon  any  terms  they  could. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  differed  from 
me  in  my  opinfon ;  they  had  received  such  kfeas 
of  the  figure  those  people  made  at  Madagascar, 
fitim  the  common  report  in  England,  that  they 
had  no  notion  of  them,  but  as  of  a  little  com- 
monweath  of  robbers;  that  they  were  im- 
mensely rich,  that  Captain  Avery  was  kii^  of 
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the  islaiid ;  that  they  were  near  eight  thousand 
men,  that  they  had  a  gtiod  iquadran  of  stout 
ships,  and  that  thev  were  able  to  resist  a 
whole  fleet  of  men-oj-war,  having  a  harbour  so 
well  (brtifled  at  the  entrance  into  it  that  there 
was  no  ooming  at  them  without  a  good  army  for 
land  service  and  the  like. 

I  convinced  them  how  impossible  this  was  to 
be  true,  and  told  them  all  the  discourse  I  had 
had  with  the  Dutchman  at  the  place  where  I 
now  was,  who  had  had  a  full  account  of  it  from 
several  of  them  who  had  come  down  to  St 
Augustine's  in  little  boats,  in  order  to  make  their 
escape  from  them,  and  to  get  passage  for  Europe, 
whom  he  had  always  assisted,  and  got  them  off 
as  any  ship  touched  at  that  port,  and  who  all 
agreed  in  their  relation  of  their  particulars,  which 
were  indeed  miserable  enough,  saving  that  they 
wanted  neither  victuals  nor  clothes. 

In  a  word,  I  soon  brought  them  to  enter  into 
the  reason  of  it,  and  to  he  of  my  opinion ;  and 
accordingly  I  ordered  to  get  ready,  and  in  three 
days*  time  weighed,  and  stood  away  for  the  north 
of  the  Island ;  for,  bv  the  way,  we  did  not  now 
communicate  our  debates  or  resolves  to  the  men 
before  the  mast,  as  had  been  done  before, — we 
had  indeed  had  enough  of  that  already. 

While  we  were  thus  coasting  the  island  to  the 
nortl),  and  In  the  channel  or  sea  between  the 
island  and  the  main  of  Africa,  it  came  into  my 
thoughts  that  I  might  now  make  use  of  my 
traitors  to  my  advantage  and  their  own  too,  and 
that  I  might,  if  they  were  honest,  gain  my  end, 
and  get  full  intelligence  of  the  people  I  had  my 
eye  upon,  and  if  they  were  still  traitors,  they 
would  desert  and  go  over  to  the  pirates,  and  I 
should  be  well  rid  of  them,  without  the  necessity 
of  bringing  them  to  the  yard-arm ;  for  I  was 
very  uneasy  in  my  mind  about  hanging  them 
too,  nor  could  I  ever  have  been  brought  to  do  it, 
1  believe,  whatever  risk  I  had  run  from  their 
mutinous  disposition. 

I  was  now  got  into  the  latitnde  of  fifteen  de- 
grees and  a  half  south  of  the  line,  and  began  to 
think  of  standing  in  for  the  shore,  when  I  ordered 
the  second  mate,  who  lay  in  irons  in  the  brlgan- 
tine,  to  be  brought  on  board  the  ship,  and  to  be 
called  up  into  the  great  cabin.  He  came  in  great 
concern ;  thoiwh  he  was  of  himself  a  very  bold 
and  resolute  fellow,  yet  as  he  made  no  doubt 
that  he  was  sent  for  to  execution,  he  appeared 
thoroughly  softened,  and  quite  another  man  than 
he  was  before. 

When  he  was  brought  in,  I  caused  him  to  be 
set  down  in  a  nook  of  the  cabin,  where  he  could 
not  stir  to  offer  any  violence  to  me,  if  he  had  had 
any  will  to  it,  two  larse  chests  being  just  before 
him ;  and  I  ordered  tSl  my  people  to  withdraw, 
except  Captain  Merlotte  and  the  supercargo, 
and  then,  turning  myself  to  the  criminal,  I  told 
him  he  knew  his  circumstances,  I  need  not  re- 
peat them,  and  the  foot  for  which  he  was  brought 
into  that  condition ;  that  I  had  hitherto  from 
time  to  time  delayed  his  execution,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  chief  officers,  who 
in  full  council  had  unanimously  condemned  him; 
that  I  had  a  sudden  thought  came  into  my  head, 
which,  if  he  knew  how  to  merit  mercy,  and  to 
retrieve  his  circumstances  by  his  future  fldeHtv, 
might  once  again  put  it  into  his  power  not  only 


I  to  save  his  life,  but  to  be  trusted  in  the  ship 
again,  if  he  indmed  to  be  honest;  that,  how- 
ever, if  he  had  no  faiclination  to  merit  by  his 
sendee,  I  would  put  it  to  his  choice,  either  to 
undertake  with  courage  and  fidelity  what  I  had 
to  propose  to  him,  in  which  case  he  might  expect 
to  be  very  well  treated,  or  if  not,  1  would  pardon 
him  as  to  the  death  he  had  reason  to  expect,  and 
he,  with  his  two  fdlow  criminals,  should  be  set 
on  shore,  to  go  whither  they  pleased. 

He  waited,  without  offering  to  speak  a  word, 
till  I  made  a  full  stop,  and  then  asked  me  if  I 
gave  him  leave  to  answer ;  I  told  him^  yes  i  then 
he  asked  me  if  I  gave  him  leave  to  speak  freely, 
and  would  not  take  offence  at  what  he  might 
say.  I  told  him  he  should  speak  as  freely  as  if 
he  had  never  offended ;  and  that  as  I  had  given 
him  bis  life,  I  would  now  give  him  my  word  no- 
thing he  could  say  should  revoke  the  grant ;  and 
that  he  should  not  only  go  tneAy  on  snore,  for  I 
expected  by  his  words  that  he  had  made  that 
choice,  but  that  I  would  give  hhn  the  lives  of  his 
two  fellow-prisoners,  and  would  give  them  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  anything  elM  that  was  rea- 
sonable for  them  to  ask,  or  necessary  to  their 
subsisting  on  shore  in  such  a  country. 

He  told  me  then  that,  had  it  been  any  other 
part  of  the  world  than  at  Madagascar,  he  would 
readily  have  chosen  to  have  gone  on  shore ;  nay, 
though  the  place  had  been  really  desolate  and 
uninhabited ;  that  he  did  not  object  because  mr 
ofler  was  not  very  generous  and  kind,  and  tt 
would  be  always  with  regret  that  be  should  look 
back  upon  the  mercy  he  diould  have  reoeived, 
and  how  ill  he  bad  deserved  it  at  my  hands. 

But  that  as  it  was  at  this  place  that  I  men- 
tioned setting  him  at  liberty,  he  told  me  that 
though  he  had  been  mutinous  and  disorderly,*  for 
which  he  acknowledged  he  had 'deserved  to  die, 
yet  he  hoped  I  oonld  not  think  so  iU  of  him  as 
to  believe  ne  could  turn  pirate,  and  begged  that, 
rather  than  entertain  %nak  hard  thooghts  of  him, 
I  would  execute  the  worst  part  of  the  sentence, 
and  send  him  out  of  the  world  a  penitent,  and 
an  honest  man ;  whfeh  he  should  esteem  for 
better  than  to  give  him  his  Ufe  in  a  condition  in 
which  he 'could  preserve  it  upon  other  terms 
than  those  of  being  the  worst  of  villains.  He 
added,  that  if  there  was  anything  he  oonkl  do  to 
deserve  so  much  meroy  as  I  intended  him,  he 
begged  me  that  I  would  give  him  room  to  be- 
have himself  as  became  him,  and  he  would 
leave  it  wholly  to  me  to  use  him  as  he  Aould 
deserve,  even  to  the  recalling  the  pardon  that  I 
had  granted  him. 

I  was  extremely  satisfied  with  what  he  said, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  manner  of  his 
speaking  it ;  I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
he  had  a  principle  of  so  much  honestv  at  the 
bottom  of  a  part  so  unhappy  as  he  bad  acted ; 
that  I  would  be  very  far  from  prompting  him  to 
turn  pirate*  and  much  more  from  fordnff  him  to 
do  so ;  and  that  I  would,  according  to  mt  de8lre» 
put  an  opportunity  into  his  hands  to  show  him- 
self a  new  man ;  sind  by  his  fidelity  to  wipe  out 
all  that  was  past :  and  then  without  any  more 
ceremony,  I  told  him  my  whole  design,  which 
was  to  send  him,  and  fbor  or  five  more  men  with 
him,  on  shore  among  the  pirates  as  spies,  to  see 
what  condition  they  were  m,  and  to  see  whether 


thei'e  was  any  apprehensionf  of  violence  from 
them,  or  whether  they  were  in  the  mean  cir- 
cumstances  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  they 
were  in ;  and,  lastly,  whether  they  had  any  ship 
or  vessel  that  might  be  bought  of  them,  and 
whether  men  might  be  had  to  increase  our  com- 
pany ;  that  is  to  say,  such  men  as  being  penitent 
for  their  rogueries,  and  tired  with  their  miseries, 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  turning 
honest  men  before  they  were  brought  to  it  by 
distress  and  the  gallows. 

He  embraced  theopportunitywith  the  greatest 
readiness,  and  gave  me  all  the  assurances  that  1 
could  desire  of  his  fidelity.     I  then  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  his  two  fellow  prisoners 
might  be  trusted  upon  the  same  foot     He  asked 
me  if  I  would  take  it  for  a  piece  of  sincerity  if, 
after  a  trial,  he  should  tell  me  his  mind,  and 
would  not  be  displeased  if  he  declined  speaking 
his  thoughts  till  he  had  talked  with  them.     I 
told  him  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  give  his  fur- 
ther answer  after  he  had  proposed  it  to  him  ; 
but  I  insisted  upon  his  opinion  first,  because  it 
was  only  his  opinion  that  I  asked  now ;  whereas, 
if  he  reported    it  to  them,   then    he  had  no 
more  to  do  but  to  report  their  answer.     He  then 
asked  me  if  I  would  please  to  grant  him  one 
thing,  namely,  that  whatever  his  opinion  should 
be,  that  what  he  should  say  should  be  no  preju- 
dice to  them  in  their  present  condition ;  1  told 
him  it  was  a  reasonable  caution  in  him,  and  I 
would  assure  him  that  whatever  he  said  should 
not  do  them  any  prejudice,  and  to  convince  him 
of  it,  I  gave  him  my  word  that  I  Would  not  put 
them  to    death    on  anv  account  whatsoever, 
merely  for  his  sake.     He  bowed,  and  thanked 
me  very  heartily  for  that  ffrant,  which  he  said 
obliged  him  to  be  the  pUuner  with  me  on  that 
head,  and  as,  he  said,  he  would  not  deceive  me 
in  anything  whatever,  so  he  would  not  in  this 
especially;  and  therefore  told  me  it  was  his 
opinion  they  would  not  serve  me  faithfully ;  and 
he  referred  mc  to  the  experience  I  should  find 
of  it ;    and  added,  that  he  would  be  so  just  to 
mc  in  the  beginning,  as  that  while  he  be^;ed  me 
to  be  merciful  to  them,  yet  for  my  own  sake  he 
would  also  beg  me  not  to  trust  them. 

I  took  the  hint,  and  said  no  more  at  that  time, 
but  ordered  his  irons  to  be  taken  off,  and  ordered 
him  to  have  leave  to  go  to  his  former  cabin,  and 
lo  have  his  chests  and  things  restored  to  him  ; 
so  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  in  the  ship,  though 
not  in  any  office,  or  appointed  to  any  particular 
business.  A  day  or  two  after  this  we  made 
land,  which  appeared  to  be  the  north-west  part 
of  the  island,  in  the  latitude  of  thirteen  degrees 
thirty  minutes  |  and  now  I  thought  it  was  time 
to  put  our  design  in  execution ;  for  I  knew  very 
well  that  it  oould  not  be  a  great  way  from  this 
part  of  the  island  where  the  pirates  were  to  be 
heard  of :  so  I  ordered  the  boat  on  shore,  with 
about  sixteen  men,  to  make  discoveries,  and  with 
them  my  new  restored  man.  I  gave  him  no 
instruction  for  anything,  extraordinary  at  this 
time,  our  work  being  now  only  to  find  out  where 
they  were.  The  boat  came  on  board  again  at 
night,  or  we  had  now  stood  in  within  two  leagues 
of  the  shore,  and  brought  us  an  account  that 
there  were  no  English  or  Europeans  at  all  there- 
abouts, but  they  were  to  be  beard  of  a  great 


way  farther.  So  we  stood  away  to  the  north  all 
the  night,  and  the  next  day  the  wind  being  fair 
and  the  sea  smooth,  and  by  our  reckonfaig  we 
went  in  that  time  about  forty  leagues. 

The  next  evening  the  same  company  went  on 
shore  again,  and  were  showed  by  some  of  the 
natives  where  the  pirates  inhabited ;  wtaicfa,  in 
short,  was  about  five  or  aix-and-twenty  mOee 
fhrther  north  still,  in  a  river  very  commodioiis 
for  shipping,  where  they  had  five  or  six  Euro- 
pean  built  ships,  and  two  or  three  sloops ;  bat 
they  were  all  laid  up,  except  two  doope,  with 
which  they  cruised  sometimes  a  great  distanee 
off  to  the  north,  as  for  as  the  Arabian  Gid£ 
He  returned  with  this  intelligence  the  tame 
night,  and  by  his  direction  we  stood  in  as  dose 
under  the  shore  as  we  could  conveniently,  about 
six  leagues  further  north ;  here  we  found  ft  t»y 
good  road  under  a  Kttle  Cape,  which  kept  ua 
perfectly  undiscovered;  ana  in  the  morning 
before  day  my  man  went  on  shore  again  mUh 
the  boat,  and,  keeping  only  four  men  with  hha, 
sent  the  boat  on  b^rd  again,  agreeing  on  a 
signal  for  us  to  send  the  boat  for  him  again  when 
he  should  return. 

There  was  a  pretty  high  le^ge  of  lulb  to 
the  north  of  the  place  where  he  landed,  and 
which  running  west,  made  the  little  Cape  mder 
the  lee  of  which  our  ship  rode  at  an  anchor  as 
above.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  Uie  top  of  tliose 
hills  he  plainly  discovered  the  creek  or  harbour 
where  the  pirate  ships  lay,  and  where  they  bad 
formed  their  encampment  on  the  shore.  Oor 
men  took  such  proper  observations  of  the  altua^ 
tion  of  the  place  they  were  in  upon  the  hill,  that 
they  might  not  fafl  to  find  their  way  badt 
again,  though  it  were  in  the  night ;  and  having 
agreed  in  the  account  thev  Hiould  give  of  them- 
selves, 60  that  they  might  be  all  found  in  the  aame 
tale,  they  boldly  went  down  the  bill,  and  oame 
to  the  edge  of  the  creek,  the  pbvtet '  camp  beuag 
on  the  other  shore. 

Here  they  fired  a  gun  to  raise  a  kind  of  alann 
among  them,  and  then  hanging  ont  a  wbite 
cloth  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  a  signal  of  peace, 
they  hailed  them  in  English,  and  asked  them  if 
thej' would  send  a  boat  and  fetch  them  over. 

^  The  pirates  were  surprised  at  the  noise  of  the 
piece,  and  came  running  to  the  shore  wKb  all 
speed ;  but  they  were  much  surprised  when  they 
heard  themselves  haiied  In  Engli^  Upon  the 
whole  they  immediately  sent  a  boat  to  fetch  them 
over,  and  received  them  with  a  great  deal  of 
joy. 

Our  men  pretended  to  be  overjoyed  at  finding 
them  there,  told  them  a  long  story  that  they 
came  on  shore  on  the  west  sMe  of  the  idand, 
where,  not  far  off,  there  were  two  Englieh  dilps, 
but  that  the  natives  quarrelling  with  their  men, 
upon  some  rudeness  offored  to  their  women,  and 
they  being  separated  from  ttuir  fellows,  were 
ob%ed  to  fly,  that  the  natives  had  surrounded 
the  rest,  and  they  believed  had  killed  them  all ; 
that  they  wandered  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  in- 
tending  to  make  signals  to  thdr  Mp  to  aend 
them  some  help ;  when  seeing  some  uJpa  they 
believed  some  Europeans  were  there,  and  so 
came  down  to  take  shdter;  and  they  begged 
of  them  a  boat  to  carry  them  round  the  Cape  to 
their  comrades,  unless  they  would  g^  them 
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leave  to  itay  with  them,  and  do  as  they  did, 
which  they  were  very  wOling  to  do. 

This  was  all  a  made  story ;  but,  however,  the 
tale  told  io  well,  that  they  believed  it  thoroughly, 
and  received  our  men  very  kindly,  led  them  up 
to  their  camp,  and  gave  them  some  victuals. 

Our  men  observed  they  had  victuals  enough, 
and  very  good,  as  well  beef  as  mutton ;  that 
is  to  sav,  of  goats*  flesli,  which  was  eicellent 
good;  siso  pork  and  veal,  and  they  were  tolera- 
ble good  cooks  too»  for  they  found  they  had 
built  several  furnaces  and  boiler%  which  they  had 
taken  out  of  their  ships,  snd  dressed  a  vest 
onantlty  of  meat  at  a  time ;  but  they  observed 
they  had  no  liquor,  upon  which  the  mate  puUed 
a  large  bottle  of  good  cordial  waters  out  of  bis 
pocket,  and  gave  it  about  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
and  so  did  two  others  of  the  men,  which  their 
new  landlords  took  very  kindly. 

They  spent  good  part  of  tbe  6rst  day  In  look- 
ing about  them,  seeing  the  manner  of  tbe  pirates 
living  there,  and  their  strength ;  and  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  were  indeed  but  in  a  sorry  con- 
dition every  way,  except  that  they  had  cattle 
and  flesh  meat  sufficient  They  had  a  good 
platform  of  guns  indeed,  and  a  covered  place 
pallisadoed  round  where  they  lodged  their  am- 
munition. But  as  for  fortifications  to  the  kind, 
ward  they  had  none,  except  a  double  pallisado 
roiind  their  camp,  and  a  sort  of  a  buik  thrown 
op  within  to  fire  from,  and  stand  covered  fi^m 
the  enemies  lances,  which  was  all  they  had  to 
fear  from  the  natives.  They  had  no  bread  but 
what  they  made  of  rice,  and  the  store  they  had 
of  that  was  very  small.  They  told  our  men  in- 
deed, that  they  had  two  ships  abroad,  which  they 
expected  back  every  day  with  a  quantity  of  rice, 
and  what  else  they  could  get,  especially  with 
some  arrack,  which  they  were  to  trade  for  with 
the  Arabian  merchants,  or  take  it  by  force,  wUch 
should  first  ofier. 

Our  men  pretended  to  like  their  way  of  living 
mighty  well,  and  talked  of  staying  with  them/tf 
they  would  let  them,  and  thus  Uiey  passed  the 
first  day  of  conversation. 

Our  men  had  two  tents  or  huts  given  them  to 
lodge  in,  and  hammocks  hung  in  the  huts  very 
agreeably,  being  such  I  suppose  as  belonged  to 
some  of  tbeir  company  that  were  dead,  or  were 
out  upon  adventures,  here  they  slept  very  secure, 
and  in  the  morning  walked  abou^  as  Grangers 
might  be  sufiered  to  do  to  look  about  them  i  ~ 
but  my  new  manager's  eye  was  chiefly  here  upon 
two  things,  first,to  see  if  they  had  any  shipping  for 
oor  purpose,  and,  secondly,  to  see  if  be  could 
pitch  upon  one  man  more  particular  than  the 
rest,  to  enter  into  some  ooniBdence  with,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  found  an  opportunity  for 
both,  the  manner  was  thus  :^- 

He  was  walking  by  himself  having  ordered  his 
other  men  to  straggle  away  two  and  two,  this 
way  and  that,  as  tf  they  had  not  miuded  htm, 
though  always  to  keep  him  in  sight,  I  say,  he 
walked  by  himself  towards  that  part  of  the  creek, 
where,  as  was  said,  three  of  their  biggest  ships 
lay  by  the  walla,  and  when  he  came  to  the  shore 
right  against  them,  he  stood  stOl  looking  at  them 
Ywy  earnestly ;  while  be  was  here  he  observed 
a  boat  put  off  from  one  of  them,  with  four  oars 
and  one  sitter  only,  whom  they  set  on  shore  just 


by  him,  and  then  put  off  again  ;  the  person  whom 
they  set  on  shore  was,  it  seems,  one  who  had 
been  with  our  men  the  evening  before,  but  having 
some  particular  office  on  board  one  of  those 
ships,  lay  on  board  every  night,  with  about  ten 
or  twelve  men,  just  to  watch  and  guud  the 
ship,  and  so  came  on  shore  in  the  morning,  as  is 
usual  in  men  of  war  laid  up. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  our  man  he  knew  him, 
and  n>oke  very  familiarlv  to  him,  and  seeing  he 
was  looking  so  earnestly  at  the  ship,  he  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  on  board,  our  man  faintly 
declined  it,  as  on  purpose  to  be  asked  again, 
and  upon  just  as  much  further  pressing  as  was- 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  the  gunner,  for 
that  was  his  office,  was  in  earnest  he  yieldeid.  so- 
the  gunner  called  bock  the  boat,  and  they  went 
on  board. 

Our  man  viewed  the  ship  very  particularly, 
and  pretended  to  like  everything  he  saw ;  but, 
after  some  conversation,  asks  him  this  home  ques- 
tion,  namely,  why  they  did  not  go  to  sea,  and 
seek  purchase,  having  so  many  good  ships  at  their 
command  ?  He  shook  his  head,  and  told  him 
venr  frankly  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
undertake  anytlung,  for  that  they  were  a  crew 
of  unresolved  divided  rogues ;  that  they  were 
never  two  days  of  a  mind ;  that  they  had  nobody 
to  command,  and  therefore  nobody  to  obey  ;  that 
several  things  had  been  offered,  but  nothing  con. 
eluded ;  that  in  short,  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  shifting  every  one  for  themselves,  as  well 
as  they  could. 

My  mate  replied,  he  thought  it  had  been  quite 
otherwise,  and  that  made  him  tell  them  last  night 
that  he  had  an  inclination  to  stay  with  them.  "  I 
heard  you  say  so,**  said  the  gunner,  '*  and  it  made 
me  smile ;  I  thought  in  myself  that  you  would 
be  of  another  mind  when  you  knew  us  a  little 
better ;  for,  in  a  word,'*  said  he,  '*  if  they  should 
agree  to  lend  you  a  boat  to  go  back  to  your  ship, 
they  would  go  together  by  the  ears  about  who 
should  go  witii  you ;  for  not  a  man  of  them  that 
went  with  you  would  ever  come  back  again 
hither,  if  your  captain  would  take  them  on  board, 
though  the  terms  were,  to  be  hanged  when  they 
came  to  England.** 

My  mate  knew  that  this  was  my  opinion  before, 
but  he  was  really  of  another  mind  nimself,  till  he 
saw  things,  and  till  he  talked  with  this  gunner  ; 
and  this  put  new  things  in  his  head.  So  he  en- 
tertained the  gunner  with  a  scheme  of  his  0¥m, 
and  told  him,  if  things  were  so  as  he  related  it, 
and  that  he  had  redly  a  mind  to  come  off  from 
that  gang,  he  believed  that  he  could  put  him  in 
a  way  how  to  do  it  to  his  advantaffe,  and  to  take 
a  set  of  his  people  with  him,  if  he  could  pick 
out  some  of  them  that  might  be  depended 
upon. 

The  gunner  replied  that  he  could  pick  out  a 
set  of  very  brave  fellows,  good  seamen,  and  most 
of  them  such  as  having  been  forced  into  the 

Eirates'  ships,  were  dragged  into  that  wicked 
fe  they  had  lived,  not  only  against  their  con- 
sciences,  but  by  a  mere  necesdty  to  save  their 
lives,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  at  any  price  to 
come  off.  The  mate  asked  him  how  many  such 
he  could  answer  for.  He  told  him  above  a  hun- 
dred. Upon  this  the  mate  told  him  the  circum- 
stances we  were  in,  the  voyage  we  were  upon, 
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that  we  were  a  letter  of  marqae  ship  of  such  force, 
but  that  were  over-ma&ncNi  and  double  ftored, 
in  hopes  of  getting  a  good  ship  upon  our  cruise, 
to  man  out  of  the  oUier,  that  we  had  been  dis- 
appointed, and  had  only  got  the  sloop  or  brigan- 
tine  which  we  bought,  as  before,  at  the  Cape, 
that  if  be  could  persuade  the  men  to  sell  us  one 
of  their  ships,  we  would  pay  them  for  it  in  ready 
money,  and  perhaps  entertain  a  hundred  of  their 
men  into  the  bargain. 

The  gunner  told  him  he  would  propose  it  to 
them,  and  added,  in  positive  terms,  that  he  knew 
it  would  be  readily  accepted,  and  that  he  should 
take  which  of  the  three  ships  I  pleased.  The 
mate  then  desired  that  he  would  lend  them  his 
shaJlop  to  go  on  board  our  ship,  to  acquaint  me 
with  it,  and  bring  back  sufficient  orders  to  treat. 
He  told  them  he  would  not  only  do  that,  but 
before  I  could  be  ready  to  go  he  would  propose 
it  to  the  chief  men  he  had  his  eye  upion,  and 
would  have  their  consent,  and  that  then  he  would 
go  along  with  him  on  board  to  make  a  bargain. 

This  was  as  well  as  our  mate  could  expect, 
and  the  gunner  had  either  so  much  authority 
among  them,  or  the  men  were  so  forward  to  shift 
their  station  in  the  world  that  the  gunner  came 
again  to  our  mate  in  less  then  two  hours,  with  an 
order,  signed  by  about  sixteen  of  their  officers, 
empowering  him  to  sell  us  the  ship  which  the 
gunner  was  on  board  of^  and  to  allot  so  many 
guns,  and  such  a  proportion  of  ammunition  to 
her  as  was  sufficient,  and  to  give  the  work  of  all 
their  carpenters  for  so  many  days  as  were  neces- 
sary to  repair  her,  calk  and  grave  her,  and  put 
her  in  condition  to  go  to  sea. 

She  was  a  Spanish-built  ship ;  where  they  had 
her,  the  gunner  said  be  did  not  know ;  but  she 
was  a  verv  strong  tight  ship,  and  a  pretty  good 
sailer.  We  made  her  carry  two-and-thirty  guns, 
though  she  had  not  been  used  to  carry  M>ove 
twenty-four. 

The  gunner  being  thus  'empowered  to  treat 
with  my  mate,  came  away  in  tiieir  shallop,  and 
brought  the  said  gunner  and  two  more  of  their 
officers  with  him»  and  eight  seamen.  The  gun- 
ner and  I  soon  made  a  bargain  for  the  ship,  which 
I  bought  for  five  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  most 
of  it  in  English  goods,  such  as  thev  wanteid ;  for 
they  were  many  of  them  almost  naked  of  dothes, 
and  as  for  other  things  they  had  scarce  a  pair  of 
shoes  or  stockings  among  them.  When  our 
bargain  was  made,  and  the  mate  had  related  all 
the  particulars  of  the  conference  he  had  had  with 
the  gunner,  we  came  to  talk  of  the  people  who  were 
to  go  with  UB.  The  gunner  told  us  that  we  might 
indeed  have  good  reason  to  suspect  a  gang  of 
men  who  had  made  themselves  inramous  all  over 
the  world  by  so  many  piracies  and  wicked  ac- 
tions ;  but  if  I  would  put  so  much  confidence  in 
him,  he  would  assure  me  that  as  he  should  have 
the  power  in  his  hands  to  pick  and  choose  his 
men,  so  he  would  answer  oody  for  body  the 
fidelity  of  all  the  men  he  should  choose ;  and 
that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  would  be  such  as 
had  been  taken  by  force  out  of  other  ships,  or 
wheedled  away  when  they  were  drunk ;  and  in  a 
word,  be  told  me  there  never  was  a  ship-load  of 
such  penitents  went  to  sea  together  as  he  would 
bring  us.  When  he  had  said  so,  he  beg^  to 
move  me  that  I  would  please  to  give  him  the 


same  post  which  he  held  in  the  ship,  viz.,  that  of 
gunner,  which  I  promised  him,  and  then  he  de- 
sired I  would  permit  him  to  speak  with  me  in 
Srivate,  and  I  was  not  at  first  very  free  to  it,  but 
e  having  consented  to  let  the  mate  and  Captain 
Merlotte  be  present,  I  yielded. 

When  all  the  rest  were  withdrawn  be  told  me 
that  having  been  five  vears  in  the  pirates*  ser- 
vice, as  he  might  call  it,  and  being  obliged  to  do 
as  they  did,  I  might  be  sure  he  lud  some  small 
share  in  the  purchase,  and,  however,  be  had 
come  into  it  against  his  will,  yet  as  he  had  been 
obliged  to  go  with  them,  he  had  made  some  ad- 
vantage,  and  that  being  resolved  to  leave  then, 
he  had  a  good  while  ago  packed  up  some  of  the 
best  of  what  he  had  got,  to  make  hu  escape, 
and  begged  1  would  let  him  deposit  it  with  me 
as  a  security  for  his  fidelity.  Upon  this  he 
ordered  a  chest  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shallop, 
and  brought  into  my  great  cabin,  and  besides 
this  gave  me  out  of  his  pocket  a  bag  sealed  up^ 
the  contents  of  which  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter. 
The  shallop  returned  the  next  day,  and  1  sent 
back  the  mate  with  my  long  boat  and  tweofy- 
four  men  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  ship, 
and  appointed  my  carpenter  to  go  and  see  to 
the  repairs  that  were  neoessary  to  be  done  to 
her ;  and  some  days  after  I  sent  Captain  Mar* 
lotte  with  the  supercargo  in  our  sloop,  to  go 
and  secure  the  possession,  and  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  any  of  the  men  that  might  have  a  mind 
to  come  away,  and  might  be  opposed  by  the 
rest ;  and  this  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
gunner,  who  foresaw  there  might  be  some  squab- 
ble about  it. 

They  spent  six  weeks  and  some  odd  days  m 
fitting  out  this  ship,  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
a  convenient  place  to  lay  her  on  shore  in,  wfaieh 
they  were  obliged  to  make  with  a  great  deal  of 
labour;  however,  she  was  completely  fitted  vp. 
When  she  Was  fitted  they  laid  in  a  good  store 
of  provisions,  though  not  so  well  cured  as  to  last 
a  great  while.  One  of  the  best  things  we  got  a 
recruit  of  here,  was  casks ;  which,  as  before  we 
greatly  wante(},  and  which  their  coopers  assisted 
us  to  trim,  season,  and  fit  up. 

As  to  bread,  we  bad  no  help  from  them,  inr 
they  not  only  had  none  but  what  they  made  of 
rice,  but  they  had  no  sufficent  store  of  that,  aa  I 
have  hinted  before. 

But  we  had  more  to  do  yet ;  for  when  the 
ship  was  fitted  up  and  our  men  had  the  poe- 
session  of  her,  they  were  surprised  one  momii^ 
on  a  sudden  with  a  most  horrible  tumult  among 
the  pirates,  and  had  not  our  brigantine  been  at 
hand,  (as  above,)  to  secure  the  possessioii,  I  be- 
lieve they  had  taken  the  ship  from  our  men 
again,  and,  perhaps,  have  come  down  with  her 
and  their  two  sloops,  and  have  attacked  ua.  Hie 
case  was  this  :^-The  gunner,  who  was  a  pvnctnal 
fellow  to  his  word,  resolved  that  none  of  the  men 
should  go  in  the  ship  but  such  as  he  had  sii^jed 
out,  and  they  were  such  as  were  generally  men 
taken  out  of  of  merchant  ships  by  foioe,  as  be- 
fore ;  but  when  he  came  to  talk  to  the  men  of 
who  and  who  shouM  go  and  stay,  truly  they 
would  all  go  to  a  man,  there  was  not  a  man  of 
them  would  stay  behind ;  and,  in  a  word,  they 
fell  out  about  it  to  that  degree,  that  they  came 
to  blows,  and  the  gunner  was  forced  to  fly  for  it. 
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with  about  twenty-two  men  thai  stood  to  hha, 
and  nz  or  seven  were  wounded  in  the  fray, 
whereof  two  died. 

The  gunner  thus  being  driven  to  his  shifts, 
made  down  to  the  shore  to  his  boat,  but  the 
roj^ues  were  too  nimble  for  him,  and  had  got  to 
his  boat  before  him,  and  prepared  to  man  her  and 
two  more,  to  go  on  board  and  secure  the  ship. 
In  this  distress,  the  gunner,  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  woodi  at  about  a  mile  distance, 
but  unliappfly  above  the  camp,  so  that  the  plat- 
form of  guns  was  between  lifan  and  the  ship,  had 
no  remedy,  but  to  send  one  of  his  men,  who 
swam  veiy  well,  to  tal^e  a  compass  round  be« 
hind  the  pirate*s  camp,  and  come  to  the  water 
side  below  the  camp  and  platform,  so  to  take 
the  water  and  swim  on  board  the  ship,  which  lay 
nearly  a  league  below  thdr  said  camp,  and  give 
our  men  notice  of  what  had  happened,  to  warn 
them  to  suffer  none  of  their  men  to  come  on 
board,  unless  the  gunner  was  with  them ;  and,  if 
possible,  to  send  a  boat  on  shore  to  fetch  off  tiie 
gunner  and  liis  men,  who  were  following  by  the 
same  way,  and  would  be  at  the  same  ^pianoe,  and 
make  a  signal  to  them  to  come  for  him. 

Our  men  had  scarce  received  this  notice  when 
they  saw  a  boat  full  of  men  put  off  from  the 
platform,  and  row  down  under  shore  towards 
them ;  but  as  they  resolved  not  to  suffer  them  to 
come  on  board,  they  called  to  them  by  a  speak- 
ing trumpet,  and  told  them  they  might  go  back 
again,  for  they  should  not  come  on  board,  nor 
any  other  boat,  unless  the  gunner  was  on  board. 

They  rowed  on  for  all  that,  when  our  men 
called  to  them  again,  yd  told  them  if  they  offered 
to  put  off,  in  order  to^me  on  board,  or,  in  short, 
to  row  down  shore  any  fiirther  than  a  little  point 
which  our  man  named,  and  which  was  just  a-head 
of  them,  they  would  fire  at  them.  Well,  they 
rowed  on  for  all  this,  and  that  though  they  were 
past  the  point,  which  our  men  seeing,  they  imme- 
diately let  fly  a  shot,  but  fired  alittlea-headof  them, 
so  as  not  to  hit  the  boat,  and  this  brought  them  to 
a  stop ;  so  they  lay  upon  their  oars  a  while,  as  if 
they  were  considering  what  to  do  ;*  when  our 
men  perceived  two  boats  more  come  off  from  the 
platform  likewise,  full  of  men,  and  rowing  after 
the  first.  Upon  this  they  called  again  the  first 
boat  with  their  ^>eaking-trumpet,  and  told  them 
if  they  did  not  go  immedktely  on  thore  they  would 
sink  the  boat.  They  had  no  remedy,  secdng  our 
men  resolved,  and  that  they  lay  open  to  the  shot 
ot  the  ship,  so  they  went  on  shore  according:1v, 
and  then  our  men  fired  at  the  empty  boat,  tul 
they  split  her  in  pieces,  and  made  her  useless  to 
them. 

Upon  this  firing,  our  brigantine,  which  lay 
about  two  leagues  off  in  the  mouth  of  a  little 
creek,  on  the  south  of  that  river,  weighed  imme* 
diately,  and  stood  away  to  the  op^iing  of  the 
road  where  the  ship  lay,  and  the  tide  of  flood 
being  still  running  in,  they  drove  up  towards  the 
ship  for  her  assistance,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
about  a  cable's  length  a-head  of  her,  but  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  shore,  at  the  same  time  sending 
two-and-thirty  of  her  men  on  board  the  great 
ship,  to  reinforce  the  men  on  board,  who  were 
but  sixteen  in  number. 

Just  at  this  time  the  gunner  and  his  twenty- 
one  men,  who  heard  the  firing,  and  had  quickened 


their  pace,  though  they  had  a  great  compass  to 
fetch,  through  woods  and  untrod  paths,  and  some 
luggage  to  carry  too,  were  come  to  the  shore,  and 
made  the  signal,  wUch  our  men  in  the  ship  ob- 
serving, gave  notice  to  the  ofllcer  of  the  brigan- 
tine to  fetch  them  on  board,  which  he  did  very 
safely ;  by  the  way,  as  the  officer  afterwards  told 
us,  most  of  their  luggage  consisted  of  money^ 
with  which  it  seems  every  man  of  them  was  very 
wen  fturnished,  having  shared  their  wealth  at  thdr 
first  coming  on  shore.  As  for  dolhes,  they  had 
very  few,  and  those  all  ui  rags ;  and  as  for  linen, 
they  had  scarce  a  shirt  among  them  all,  or  linen 
enough  to  have  made  a  white  flag  for  a  truce,  if 
they  had  had  occasion  for  it.  In  short,  a  crew 
so  rich  and  so  ragged  were  hardly  ever  seen 
before. 

The  ship  was  now  pretty  weQ  manned,  for  the 
brigantine  carried  the  gunner  and  his  twenty-one 
men  on  board  her;  and  the  tide  by  this  tune 
being  n>ent,  she  immediately  unmoored  and 
loosened  her  topsails,  which,  as  it  happened,  had 
been  bent  to  the  yards  two  days  before,  so,  with 
the  first  of  the  ibh,  she  wei^ied  and  MX  down 
about  a  league  forther,  bv  wnich  she  was  quite 
out  of  reach  of  the  platfoim,  and  rode  in  the 
open  sea ;  and  the  brigantine  did  the  same. 

But  by  this  means  they  missed  the  occasion  of 
the  rest  of  the  gunner's  men,  who^  having  got 
together  to  the  number  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  had  followed  him  and  come  down  to  the 
shore  and  made  the  signals,  but  were  not  un- 
derstood by  our  ship^  which  put  the  poor  men 
to  great  difficulties ;  tor  they  had  broken  away 
from  the  rest  by  force,  and  had  been  pursued 
half  a  mile  by  the  whole  body,  and  particularly 
at  the  entrance  into  a  very  thick,  woody  place, 
were  so  hard  put  to  it  that  they  were  obliged  to 
make  a  desperate  stand  and  fire  at  their  old 
firiends,  which  had  exasperated  them  to  the  last 
degree.  But,  as  the  ease  of  these  men  was  des- 
perate, they  took  an  efifectual  method  for  their 
own  security,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  further  ac- 
count presently. 

The  general  body  of  the  pirates  were  now  up 
in  arms,  and  the  new  ship  was,  as  it  were.  In 
open  war  with  them,  or  at  least  they  h^d  de^ 
clared  war  against  it ;  but  as  they  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  attempt  to  force  it,  and  found 
Chey  were  not  strong  enough  at  sea  to  attack  it, 
they  sent  a  flag  of  truce  on  board.  Our  men  ad- 
mitted them  to  come  to  the  ship  side,  but  as  my 
mate,  who  now  had  the  command,  knew  them 
to  be  a  gang  of  desperate  rogues  that  would  at- 
tempt anything,  though  never  so  rash,  he  ordered 
that  none  of  them  &ould  come  on  board  the 
ship,  except  the  oflKoer  and  two  more,  who  gave 
an  account  that  they  were  sent  to  treat  with  us. 
So  we  called  them  the  ambassadors. 

When  they  came  on  board  they  expostulated 
very  warmly  with  my  new  agent  the  second  mate, 
that  our  men  came  m  the  posture  of  friends,  and 
of  friends  too  in  distress,  and  had  received  fkvours 
from  them,  but  had  abused  the  kindness  which 
had  been  shown  them ;  that  they  had  bought  a 
ship  of  them,  and  had  had  leave  and  assistance 
to  fit  her  up  and  Aimish  her,  but  had  not  paid 
for  her,  or  paid  for  what  assistance  and  what 
provisions  had  been  given  to  them;  and^that 
now,  to  complete  all,  their  men  had  been  parti- 
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ally  uid  unfairly  treated  \  and  when  a  number  of 
men  had  been  granted  us,  an  inferior  fellow,  a 
gunner,  waa  set  to  call  such  and  such  men  out. 
Just  whom  he  pleased,  to  go  with  us,  whereas  the 
whole  body  ought  to  have  had  the  appointing 
whom  they  would  or  would  not  give  leave  to  go 
in  the  ship ;  that  when  they  came  in  a  peace- 
able manner  to  have  demanded  justice,  and  to 
have  treated  amicably  of  these  things,  our  men 
had  denied  them  admittance,  bad  committed 
hostilities  against  them,  had  fired  at  their  men 
and  staved  their  boat,  and  had  afterwards  reoeived 
on  board  their  deserters,  all  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  friendship ;  and  in  aH  these  cases  they  de- 
manded satisfaction. 

Our  new  commander  was  a  ready  man  enough, 
and  he  answered  all  their  complaints  with  a  great 
deed  of  gravity  and  calmness :  he  told  them  that 
it  was  true  we  came  to  them  as  friends,  and  had 
received  friendly  usage  from  them,  which  we  had 
not  in  the  least  dishonoured ;  but  that,  as  friends 
in  distress,  we  had  never  pretended  to  be,  and 
really  were  not;  for  that  we  were  neithier  in 
danger  of  anything  or  in  want  of  anything ;  that, 
as  to  provisions,  we  were  strong  enough,  if  need 
were,  to  procure  ourselves  pro^ions  in  any  part 
of  the  island,  and  had  been  several  times  sup- 
plied from  the  shore  by  the  natives,  for  which  we 
had  always  fully  satisfied  the  people  who  frir- 
nished  us,  and  tnat  we  scorned  to  be  ungrateful 
for  any  favour  we  should  have  received,  much 
less  to  abuse  it,  or  them  for  it 

That  we  had  paid  the  frill  price  of  all  the  pro- 
visions we  had  received,  and  for  the  work  that 
had  been  done  to  the  ship,  that  what  we  had 
barsained  for,  as  the  price  of  the  ship,  had  been 
paid,  as  fhr  as  the  agreement  made  it  due,  and 
that  what  remained  was  ready  to  be  paid  as 
soon  as  the  ship  was  finished,  which  was  our 
bargain. 

That  as  to  the  people  who  were  willing  to 
take  service  with  us  and  enter  themselves  on 
board,  it  is  true  that  the  gunner  and  some  other 
tiien  offbred  themselves  to  us,  and  we  had  ac- 
cepted of  them,  and  we  thought  it  was  our  part 
to  accept  or  not  to  accept  of  such  men  as  we 
thought  fit.  As  for  what  was  among  thetnselvcs, 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with ;  that  if  we  had 
been  publicly  warned  by  them  not  to  have  en- 
tertained any  of  theb*  men,  but  with  consent  of 
the  whole  body,  then  indeed  we  should  have  had 
reason  to  be  cautious ;  otherwise  we  were  not  in 
the  least  concerned  about  it.  That  it  is  true  we 
refused  to  let  their  boats  come  on  board  Us,  be- 
ing assured  that  they  came  in  a  hostile  manner, 
eitner  to  take  away  the  men  by  force,  which  had 
been  entered  in  our  service,  or  perhaps  even  to 
seize  the  ship  itself;  and  why  else  was  the  first 
boat  followed  by  two  more  lull  of  men,  armed 
and  prepared  to  attack  us?  That  we  not  only 
came  in  a  friendly  manner  to  them,  but  resolved 
to  continue  in  friendship  with  them,  if  they 
thought  fit  to  use  us  as  friends ;  but  that  consi- 
dering what  part  of  the  world  we  were  in,  and 
what  their  circumstances  were,  they  must  allow 
us  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  not  put  ourselves  in 
a  condition  to  be  used  111. 

M^ile  be  was  talking  thus  with  them  in  the 
cabhi  he  had  ordered  a  can  of  flip  to  be  made 
and  given  their  men  in  the  b^t,  and  every  one 


a  dram  of  the  bottle,  but  would  not  suffer  them 
to  come  on  board ;  however,  one  or  two  ct  them 
got  leave  to  get  hi  at  one  of  the  porta»  and  got 
between  decks  among  our  men ;  here  tiiey  made 
terrible  complaints  of  thdr  condition,  and  begged 
hard  to  be  entertained  in  our  service ;  they  were 
frill  of  money,  and  gave  twenty  or  thirty  pieces 
of  eight  among  our  men,  and  by  this  present  pre- 
vailed for  two  men  to  speak  to  mv  mate;,  who  ap- 
peared as  captain,  to  take  the  ooaVM  crew  on 
CMMud :  the  mate  very  gravely  told  the  two  am- 
bassadors of  it,  and  tdd  them  that,  seelne  they 
were  come  with  a  flag  of  truce,  he  would  not 
stop  their  men  without  their  consent,  but  the 
men  being  so  earnest  he  thought  it  would  do 
better  not  to  oppose  them ;  the  ambaasadors,  as 
I  call  them,  opposed  it,  however,  vehemently, 
and  at  last  desired  to  go  and  talk  with  the  men, 
which  was  granted  them  readily.  When  they 
came  into  their  boat,  their  men  told  them  plainly 
that  one  and  all  they  would  enter  themselvea  with 
their  countrymen;  that  they  had  been  forced 
already  to  turn  pirates,  and  they  thought  they 
might  very  justly  turn  honest  men  again  by 
force,  if  they  could  not  get  leave  to  do  it  peace- 
ably ;  and  mat,  hi  shor^  they  would  go  on  shore 
no  more ;  that  if  the  ambassadors  de^red  it  they 
would  set  them  on  shore  with  the  boat,  but,  as 
for  themselvefl,  they  would  go  along  with  the  new 
captain. 

when  the  ambassadors  saw  this  they  bad  no 
more  to  do  but  to  be  satisfied,  and  so  were  set  on 
shore  where  they  desired,  and  their  men  stayed  on 
board. 

During  this  transaction  my  mate  had  sent  a 
full  account  to  me  of  all  tSfL  t  passed,  and  had  de- 
sired me  to  come  on  board  and  give  further  di- 
rections in  all  that  was  to  come ;  so  I  took  onr 
supercai^go  and  Captain  Merlotte  along  witib  me, 
and  some  more  of  our  ofi9cera»  and  went  to  them ; 
it  was  my  lot  to  come  on  board  just  when  those 
fomous  ambassadors  were  talking  with  my  mate, 
so  I  heard  most  of  what  they  nad  to  say,  and 
heard  the  answer  my  mate  gave  them,  as  above, 
which  was  extremely  to  my  satisfaction ;  nor  £d 
I  interrupt  him  or  take  upon  me  any  authority, 
though  he  would  very  submissively  have  had  me 
shown  myself  as  captiun,  but  I  bid  him  go  on,  and 
sat  down  as  not  concerned  in  the  afikir  at  alL 

After  the  ambassadors  were  gone  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  in  the  presence  of  aH  the  com- 

rmy,  and  havbg  before  nad  the  oplolon  of  those 
brought  with  me  to  tell  mv  second  niat«  how 
well  we  were  all  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and 
to  declare  him  captain  of  the  ship  that  he  was 
in,  only  demanding  his  solemn  oatn  to  be  under 
orders  of  the  great  ship  as  admiral,  and  to  carry 
on  no  separate  hiterest  firom  us,  which  he  thank- 
frUly  accepted,  and,  to  give  him  his  due,  as  faith- 
frilly  performed  aU  the  test  of  our  very  long 
voyage,  and  through  idl  our  adventures. 

It  was  upon  my  seeming  intercession,  that  he 
gave  consent  to  tne  boat*s  crew  who  brou^t  the 
ambassadors  to  remain  in  our  service,  and  ser 
their  statesmen  on  shore ;  and,  in  fine,  I  told  hin 
that  as  fiur  as  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  twc 
hUnd|%<i  men,  he  should  entertain  whom  he  though 
fit ;  thus  having  settled  all  things  in  the  i^p  ti 
our  satisfiustion,  we  went  back  to  our  great  dii| 
the  next  day. 
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I  had  not  been  many  hoars  on  board  our  ship, 
but  I  was  surprised  with  the  firing  of  three  mus- 
keta  from  the  shore  ;  we  wondered  what  should 
be  the  meaning  of  it»  knowing  that  it  was  an 
unusual  thing  in  that  place,  wheiv  we  knew  the 
natives  of  the  country  had  no  firearms,  so  we 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  and  therefore  took 
no  notice  of  it  other  than,  as  I  say,  to  wonder  at 
it ;  about  half  an  hour  after  that  we  heard  three 
muskeU  more,  and  still  not  knowmg  anything  of 
the  matter,  we  made  them  no  return  to  the 
sSgnal;  some  tfane  after  three  muskets  were  fired 
again,  but  all  was  one,  we  took  no  notice,  for  we 
knew  nothing  of  what  return  was  to  be  made 
to  it 

When  night  came  on  we  observed  two  great 
fires  upon  two  several  hills  on  that  part  of  the 
«hore  opposite  to  us,  and  after  that  three  rockets 
were  fired,  sueh  as  they  were,  but  they  went  off 
01;  I  suppose  their  gunner  was  ill  provided  for 
such  things;  but  all  signified  nottdng.  We 
would  have  made  any  return  to  them  that  would 
have  been  understood,  but  we  knew  nothing  of 
sny  agreed  signal;  however,  I  resolved  that  in 
the  morning  I  would  send  a  boat  on  shore  well 
manned,  to  learn  if  possible  what  the  meanmg  of 
all  this  was,  and  accordingly  in  the  morning  I 
sent  our  long  boat  and  shallop  on  shore,  with 
thirty-two  men  in  them  both,  to  get  mtelligence, 
ordering  them,  if  possible,  to  speak  with  some, 
body  before  they  went  on  shore,  and  know  bow 
thii^  stood ;  that  then,  if  it  was  a  party  of  the 
pirates,  they  should  by  no  means  come  near  them 
Dnt  pariey  at  a  distance,  till  they  knew  what  the 
meaning  of  it  all  was. 

As  soon  as  my  men  came  near  the  shore  they 
saw  plainly  that  it  was  a  body  of  near  a  hundred 
of  the  pirates,  but  seeing  them  so  strong  they 
stood  off,  and  would  not  come  nearer,  nor  near 
enough  to  parley  with  them ;  upon  this  the  men 
on  shore  got  one  of  the  islanders'  canvas  boats, 
or  rather  boats  made  of  skins,  which  are  but 
serrj  ones  at  best,  and  put  off,  with  two  men  to 
manage  the  sails,  and  one  sitter,  and  two  paddles 
for  oars,  and  away  they  came  towards  us,  car- 
rying  a  flag  of  truce,  that  is  to  say  an  old  white 
reg;  how  they  eame  to  save  so  much  linen 
among  them  all  was  very  hard  to  say. 

Our  men  could  do  no  less  than  receive  their 
ambassador,  and  a  flag  of  truce  gave  no  appre- 
hension, especially  considering  the  figure  they 
made,  and  that  the  men  on  shore  had  no  other 
boats  to  supprise  or  attack  ui  with,  so  they  lay 
by  upon  their  oars  till  they  came  up,  when  they 
soon  understood  who  they  were :  vis.,  that  they 
were  the  gunner's  selected  men,  that  they  came 
too  late  to  have  their  signal  perceived  from  the 
other  ship,  which  was  gone  out  of  sight  of  the 
place  they  were  directed  to ;  that  they  had  with 
great  difficulty,  and  five  days'  and  nights'  march- 
ing, got  through  a  woody  and  almost  impassable 
country,  to  come  at  us ;  that  they  had  fetched  a 
drcait  of  near  an  hundred  miles  to  avoid  being 
attacked  by  their  comrades,  and  that  they  were 
pursued  by  them,  with  their  whole  body,  and 
therefore  &ev  begged  to  be  taken  on  boud; 
they  said  if  they  should  be  overtaken  by  their 
comrades  they  should  be  all  cut  in  pieces,  for 
that  they  had  broke  away  from  them  by  force, 
and  moreover,  had  been  obliged,  at  the  first  of 


their  ijursuit,  to  foce  about  and  fire  among  them, 
by  which  they  had  killed  six  or  seven  o?  them, 
and  wounded  others,  and  that  tbev  had  sworn 
they  would  give  them  no  quarter  if  they  could 
come  fairly  up  with  theuL 

Our  men  told  them  they  must  be  contented  to 
remain  on  shore  where  they  were  for  some  time, 
for  that  they  could  do  nothing  tfll  they  had  been 
on  board  and  acquainted  their  captidn  with  all 
the  particulars ;  so  they  came  back  immediately 
to  me  for  orders. 

As  to  me,  I  was  a  little  uneasy  at  the  thoughts 
of  taking  them  on  board.  I  knew  they  were  a 
gang  of  pirates  at  best,  and  what  they  might  do 
I  knew  not ;  but  I  sent  them  this  message,  that 
though  aU  their  tale  might  be  very  good  for  ought 
I  knew,  yet  that  I  must  take  so  much  time  as  to 
send  an  express  to  the  eaptatn  of  the  other  ship, 
to  be  informed  of  the  foitb  of  it,  and  that  if  be 
brought  a  satisfiiotory  answer,  I  would  send  for 
them  all  on  board. 

This  was  very  uncomfortable  news  to  them, 
for  they  expected  to  be  surrounded  every  hour 
by  their  comrades,  from  whom  they  were  to  look 
for  no  mercy ;  however  seeing  no  remedy,  they 
resolved  to  march  about  twenty  mOes  iSurther 
south,  and  lie  by  in  a  place  near  the  sea,  where 
we  agreed  to  send  to  them;  concluding  that 
their  comrades  not  finding  them  near  the  place 
where  we  lay,  would  not  imagine  they  could  bo 
gone  farther  that  way.  As  they  guessed,  so  it 
proved,  for  the  pirates  eame  to  tne  diore,  where 
they  saw  tokens  enough  of  their  having  been 
there,  but  concluded  that,  seeing  they  could  not 
be  found  there,  they  were  all  gone  on  board  our 
ship. 

The  wind  proving  contrary,  it  was  no  less 
than  four  days  before  our  boat  eame  back,  so 
that  the  poor  men  were  held  in  great  suspense ; 
but  when  they  returned,  they  brought  the  gun. 
ner  with  them,  who  had  selected  those  men  from 
all  the  rest  for  our  new  ship ;  and  who,  when  he 
came,  gave  me  a  long  account  of  them,  and  what 
care  he  had  taken  to  pick  them  out  for  our  ser- 
vice,  delivering  me  also  a  letter  from  my  new 
captain  to  the  same  purpose.  Upon  all  which 
concurring  circumstances  we  concluded  to  take 
them  on  TOard ;  so  we  sent  our  boats  for  them, 
who  at  twice  brought  them  all  on  board,  and  very 
stout,  honest  fellows  they  were. 

When  they  had  been  on  board  some  days,  and 
refreshed  themselves,  I  concluded  to  send  them 
an  on  board  the  new  ship;  but  upon  advice  I 
resolved  to  send  sixty  of  my  own  men  Joined  to 
forty  of  these,  and  keep  thirty-four  of  them  on 
board  mv  ship,  for  their  number  was  just  seventy- 
four,  which,  with  the  gunner  and  his  twenty-one 
men,  and  the  sixteen  men  who  came  with  the 
worthy  ambassadors,  and  would  not  go  on  shore 
again,  made  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  ;  and 
as  we  all  thought  were  enough  for  us,  though  we 
took  in  between  forty  and  fifty  more  afterwards. 

We  were  now  ready  to  go  to  sea,  and  I  causrd 
the  new  ship  and  the  brigantine  to  come  away 
from  the  place  where  they  lay  and  Join  us ;  which 
they  did,  and  then  we  unloaded  part  of  our  pro- 
visions and  ammunition ;  of  which,  as  I  observed 
at  first,  we  had  taken  in  double  quantity ;  and 
having  ftimished  the  new  ship  with  a  proportiop 
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A  NEW  VOYAGE 


of  all  thingB  neceesary,  we  prepared  for  oar 
voyage. 

I  should  here  give  a  long  aocoont  of  a  leoond 
devilish  conspfaracy,  which  my  two  remaining 
prisoners  had  formed  among  the  men,  which  was 
to  betray  the  new  ship  to  the  pirates ;  bat  it  is 
too  long  a  story  to  put  in  here,  nor  did  I  malie 
it  public  among  the  ships*  company ;  but  as  it 
was  only,  as  it  were,  laid  down  in  a  scheme,  and 
that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  pat  it  in  prac- 
tice, I  thought  it  was  better  to  make  as  little 
noise  of  it  as  I  could.  So  I  ordered  my  new 
captain,  for  it  was  he  who  difoovered  it  to  me,  to 
punish  them  in  their  own  wav,  and  without 
taking  notice  of  their  new  vfflanies,  to  set  them 
on  shore,  and  leave  them  to  take  their  t»te  with 
a  set  of  rogues  whom  they  had  intended  to  jom 
with,  and  whose  profession  was  likely,  some  time 
or  other,  to  bring  them  to  the  gallows;  and  thus 
I  was  rid  of  two  incorrigible  mutineers.  What 
became  of  them  afterwards  I  never  heard. 

We  were  now  a  little  fleet;  viz.  two  large 
ships  and  a  brigantine,  well  manned  and  tiir- 
nlshed  with  all  sorU  of  necessaries  for  any  voyage 
or  any  enterprise  that  was  6t  for  men  in  our 
posture  to  undertake;  and  particularly  here,  I 
made  a  full  design  of  the  whole  voyace,  to  be 
again  openly  declared  to  the  men,  and  bad  them 
asked,  one  by  one,  if  thev  were  willing  and  re* 
solved  to  undertake  it,  which  they  all  very  cheer- 
fiilly  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Here  we  bad  opportunity  to  furnish  ourselves 
with  a  vast  stock  of  excellent  beef,  which,  as  1 
said  before,  we  cured  with  little  or,  no  salt  by 
dr)'ing  it  in  the  sun ;  and  I  believe'  we  laid  in 
such  a  store  that  in  all  our  three  vessehi  we  had 
near  a  hundred  and  flftv  tons  of  it ;  and  it  was  of 
excellent  use  to  us,  and  served  us  through  the 
whole  voyage.  There  was  little  else  to  be  had 
in  this  place  that  was  fit  to  be  carried  to  sea,  ex- 
cept that  as  there  was  plenty  of  milk,  some  of 
our  men  that  were  more  dexterous  than  others, 
made  several  large  cheeses ;  nor  were  they  very 
for  short  of  English  cheese,  only  that  we  were 
but  uidifferent  dairv-folks.  Our  men  made  some 
butter  also,  and  salted  it  to  keep,  but  it  grew 
rank  and  oily,  and  was  of  no  use  to  ui. 

It  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  December  that  we 
left  this  place,  a  country  fruitful,  populous,  full 
of  cattle,  large  and  excellent  good  beef,  and  very 
fat,  and  the  land  able  to  produce  all  manner  of 
good  things ;  but  the  people  wild,  naked,  black, 
barbarous,  perfectly  untractable,  and  insensible 
of  any  state  of  life  being  better  than  their  own. 

Wc  stood  away  toward  the  shore  of  Arabia 
till  we  past  the  hue,  and  came  into  the  latitude 
of  eighteen  degrees  north,  and  then  stood  away 
east,  and  eaat  by  north,  for  the  English  fiu^ries 
of  Surat  and  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  not  that  we 
had  any  business  there,  or  designed  any,  only 
that  we  had  a  mind  to  take  on  board  a  quantity 
of  rice,  if  we  could  come  at  it ;  which  at  last  we 
effected  by  a  Portuguese  vessel,  which  we  met 
with  at  sea,  bound  to  Ooa  from  the  Gulf  of  Per- 
sia. We  chased  her  and  brought  her  too  indeed, 
as  if  we  resolved  to  attack  and  take  the  ship ; 
but  finding  a  quantity  of  rice  on  board,  which 
was  what  we  wanted,  with  a  parcel  of  coffee ; 
we  took  all  the  rice,  but  paid  the  supercargo^ 
who  was  a  Persian  or  Armenian  merchant,  very 


honestly  for  the  whole  parcel  »his  full  price,  and 
to  his  satisfoction.     As  for  the  coffee  we  had  no 
occasfon  for  it.     We  put  in  at  several  ports  on 
the  Indian  coast  for  fresh  water  and  freso  provt- 
sions,  but  came  near  none  of  the  foetoriea,  be- 
cause we  had  no  mind  to  discover  ourselvei ;  for 
though  we  were  to  saO  through  the  very  centre 
of  the  India  trade,  yet  it  was  perfecdy  wUhout 
any  business  among  them.     We  met,  hideed,  oa 
this  coast  with  some  pearl  fishers,  who  had  been 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  GoU;  and  had  a 
large  quantitv  of  pearl  on  board.     I  would  have 
traded  with  them  for  goods,  but  th^  aodenCood 
nothing  but  money,and  1  reAised  to  part  with  it 
Upon  which  the  fellowt  gave  onr  sapercaigo 
some  seorvy  language,  whidi,  thooch  he  did  not 
well  nndentand  what  they  said,  yet  he  pretended 
to  take  it  as  a  great  afmmt,  and  threatened  to 
make  prize  of  their  haAa  and  slaves  of  the  men; 
npon  which  they  grew  verv  humbly  and  one  of 
them,  a  Malabar  Indian,  who  spoke  a  little  Ei^- 
lish,  spoke  for  them  that  they  would  willmgiy 
trade  with  us  for  such  goods  as  we  had ;  where- 
upon I  produced  three  bales  of  EngHsfa  cloth, 
which  I  showed  them  would  be  of  good  mer- 
chandize at  Gomharoon  in  the  GuU;  for  that  the 
Persians  made  their  long  vests  of  such  dotiia^ 

In  short,  for  this  doSi,  and  some  money,  ve 
bought  a  box  of  choice  pearls,  which  the  chief 
of  them  had  picked  out  from  the  rest  lor  the 
Portuguese  merdiants  at  Goa,  and  whfoh,  when 
I  came  to  London,  was  valued  at  two  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  steriing. 

We  were  near  two  montu  on  our  voyage  from 
Madagascar  to  the  coast  of  India,  and  from 
thence  to  Ceylon,  where  we  put  in  on  the  south- 
west  part  of  the  idand  to  see  what  provisions 
we  could  get,  and  to  take  in  a  large  npfiy  of 
water.  The  people  here  we  found  willing  to 
supply  us  with  provisions,  hut  withal  so  shaip, 
imposing  upon  us  their  own  rates  for  every 
thing ;  and  withal  so  false,  that  we  were  often 
provoked  to  treat  them  very  rudd j.  However 
1  gave  strict  orders  that  they  should  not  he  hurt 
upon  any  occasion,  at  least  tfll  we  had  filled  all 
our  water  casks,  and  taken  In  what  Itesh  piovi- 
sions  we  could  get,  and  especially  rice,  which  we 
valued  verv  mvtch ;  but  they  provoked  us  at  last 
beyond  all  patience,  for  they  were  such  thieves 
when  they  were  on  board,  and  sodi  treacherous 
rogues  when  we  were  on  shore,  that  there  vfm 
no  bearing  it ;  and  two  accidents  fell  out  upon 
this  occasion,  whldi  fhDy  broke  the  peace  be- 
tween  us.  One  was  on  board,  and  the  other  was 
on  shore,  and  both  happened  the  same  day.  The 
cose  on  board  was  this : — There  came  on  board 
us  a  small  boat,  in  which  was  deven  men  and 
three  boys,  to  sell  us  roots,  yams,  mangoes,  and 
such  stuff  as  it  was  frequent  for  them  to  do  every 
day ;  but  this  boat  having  more  goods  of  that 
kind  than  usud,  they  were  longer  than  ordinary 
maUng  their  market.  While  thev  were  thus 
chaffering  on  board,  one  of  them  having  wan- 
dered about  the  ship,  and  pretending  to  adbnire 
everything  he  saw,  and  being  gotten  between 
decks,  was  taken  stealing  a  pair  of  shoes^  wiiicfa 
belonged  to  one  of  the  seamen.  The  fdlow  be- 
ing stopt  for  his  theft,  appeared  angry,  raised  a 
hideous,  screaming  noise  to  alarm  his  ftikma, 
and  at  the  same  time,  having  stolen  a  loi^  pair 
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of  sdsstft,  pnOed  them  out  and  stabbed  the  man 
that  had  laid  hold  of  him  into  the  shoulder,  and 
was  goinff  to  double  his  blow,  when  the  poor  fel- 
low that  nad  been  wounded  having  struck  up  his 
heels  and  IkUen  upon  him,  had  iLilled  him  if  I 
had  not  caUed  to  take  him  off  and  bring  the  thief 
up  tome. 

Upon  this  order,  they  took  up  the  barbarian 
and  brought  him  up  with  the  shoes  and  the 
scissars  tlut  he  had  stolen,  and  as  the  tacts  were 
plain,  and  needed  no  witnesses,  I  caused  all  the 
rest  of  them  to  be  brought  up  also ;  and,  as  well 
as  we  coidd,  made  them  understand  what  he  had 
done.  They  made  pitiful  signs  of  fear,  lest  they 
should  all  be  punished  for  his  crime,  and  partL> 
cularly  when  they  saw  the  man  whom  he  had 
wounded  brought  in ;  then  they  expected  no- 
thing but  death,  and  they  made  a  sad  lamenta- 
tion and  howling,  as  if  they  were  all  to  die  im- 
mediately. It  was  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  that  I  found  ways  to  satisfy  them,  that 
nobodv  was  to  be  punished  but  the  man  that  had 
committed  Uie  fiust ;  and  then  I  caused  him  Ujt 
be  brought  to  the  geers,  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck,  and  be  soundly  whipped:  «nd  indeed  our 
people  did  scourge  him  severely  from  head  to 
foot ;  and  I  believe  if  I  bad  not  run  myself  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  they  had  whipped  him  to  death. 

When  this  execution  was  over,  they  put  him 
into  their  boat  and  let  them  all  go  on  shore ;  but 
no  sooner  were  they  on  shore  but  they  raised  a 
terrible  hubbub  among  all  the  villages  and  towns 
near  them,  and  they  were  now  a  few,  the  country 
being  very  populous,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
them  came  down  to  the  shore,  staring  at  us,  and 
making  confiised  ugly  noises,  and  abundance  of 
arrows  they  shot  at  the  ship,  but  we  rode  too  far 
from  the  shore  for  them  to  do  us  any  hurt. 

While  this  was  doing,  another  fray  happened 
on  shore,  where  two  of  our  men  chaffering  with 
an  islander  and  his  wife  for  some  fowls,  they  took 
his  money,  or  what  else  it  was  be  was  to  give, 
and  gave  him  part  of  the  fowls,  but  they  pre- 
tends the  woman  shouM  go  and  fetch  the  rest. 
While  the  woman  was  gfone,  three  or  lour  more 
of  the  same  sort  came  to  the  man  that  was  left, 
and  talking  a  while  together,  seeing  they  were  so 
many,  and  our  men  but  two,  they  began  to  take 
hold  of  the  fowls  they  had  sold,  find  would  take 
them  away  again;   at  which  one  of  our  men 
stepped  up  to  the  fellow  that  had  taken  them  up, 
and  went  to  lay  hold  of  him,  but  he  was  too 
nimble  for  him,  and  ran  awayand  carried  off  the 
fowls  and  the  money  too.     The  seaman  was  so 
enraged  to  be  served  so,  that  he  took  up  his 
piece,  for  they  had  both  fire-arms  with  them,  and 
fired  immediately  after  him,  and  aimed  his  shot 
so  luckily,  that,  though  the  fellow  flew  like  the 
wind,  he  shot  him  Uirough  the  head,  and  he 
dropped  down  dead  upon  the  spot 

The  rest  of  them,  though  terriUy  frightened, 
yet  seeing  our  men  were  but  two,  and  the  noise 
bringing  twenty  or  thirty  more  immediately  to 
them,  attacked  our  men  with  their  lances,  and 
bows  and  arrows ;  and  in  a  moment  there  was  a 
pitched  battle  of  two  men  only  against  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  their  number  increasing  too. 

In  short,  our  men  spent  their  shot  freely  among 
them  as  long  as  R  lasted,  and  killed  six  or  seven, 
besides  wounding  ten  or  eleven  more ;  and  this 


cooled  their  courage,  and  they  seemed  to  give 
over  the  battle ;  and  our  men,  whose  ammuni- 
tion was  almost  spent,  began  to  think  of  retreat, 
ing  to  their  boatt  which  was  near  a  mile  off,  for 
they  were  very  unhappQy  gotten  froas  thehr  boat 
so  far  up  the  oountr}*.  v 

They  made  their  retreat  pretty  well  for  about 
half  the  way,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  saw  they 
were  not  pursued  only,  but  surrounded,  and  that 
some  of  their  enemies  were  before  them.  This 
made  them  double  their  pace,  and  seeing  no  re- 
medy, they  resolved  to  break  through  those  that 
were  before  them,  who  were  about  eleven  or 
twelve.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  pistol  shot  of  tiiem,  one  of  our  men  having, 
for  wwit  of  shot,  put  almost  a  handful  of  gravel 
and  small  stones  into  his  piece,  and  fired  among 
them,  and  the  gravel  and  stones  scattering, 
wounded  almost  all  of  them;  for  they  beii^ 
naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  the  least  grain  of 
sand  scratched  and  hurt  them,  and  made  them 
bleed  if  it  did  but  touch  them. 

Being  thus  completely  scared,  and,  indeed, 
more  afraid  than  hurt,  they  all  run  away  except 
two,  who  were  really  wounded  with  the  shot  or 
stoneSf  and  lay  upon  the  ground.  Our  men  let 
them  lie,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  their 
boat,  where  at  last  they  got  safe,  but  with  five 
hundred  of  the  people  at  their  heels ;  their  fel- 
lows did  not  stay  to  fire  from  the  boat,  but  put 
off  with  all  the  speed  they  could,  for  fear  of  their 
pdsoned  arrows,  and  the  country  people  poured 
so  many  of  their  arrows  into  the  boat  after  them, 
and  aimed  them  also  so  true,  that  two  of  our 
men  were  hurt  with  them,  but  whether  they 
were  poisoned  or  no,  our  surgeons  cured  them 
both. 

We  had  enough  of  Ceylon,  and  having  no 
business  to  make  such  a  kind  of  a  war  as  this 
must  have  been,  in  which  we  might  have  lost, 
but  could  get  nothing,  we  weighed  and  stood 
away  to  the  east ;  what  became  of  the  fellow 
that  we  lashed,  we  know  not,  but  as  he  bad  but 
little  flesh  left  on  his  back,  which  was  not  mangled 
and  torn  with  our  whipping  him,  and  we  suppose 
they  arc  but  indifferent  sui^geons,  our  people  said 
the  fellow  could  not  live ;  and  the  reason  they 
gave  for  it  was,  because  they  did  not  pickle  him 
after  it.  Truly,  they  said,  that  they  would  not 
be  so  kind  to  him  as  to  pickle  him ;  for  though 
pickling,  that  is  to  say,  throwing  salt  and  vinegar 
on  the  back  after  the  whipping  be  cruel  enough 
as  to  the  pain  it  is  to  the  patient,  yet 'tis  certainly 
the  way  to  prevent  mortification,  and  causes  it 
to  heal  again  with  more  ease. 

We  stood  over  from  Ceylon  E.  S.E.  across  the 
great  Bay  of  Bengal,  leaving  all  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  standing  directly  for  Anchin, 
on  the  north  point  of  the  great  Island  of  Sumatra, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  six  degrees  thirty-one 
minute  north. 

Here  we  spread  our  FVench  colours,  and  coming 
to  an  anchor,  suffered  none  of  our  men  to  go  on 
shore  but  Cq;>tain  Meflotte  and  his  French  men ; 
and  having  nothing  to  do  there,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  Indian  Seas  but  to  take  in  provisions  and 
fresh  water,  we  stayed  but  five  days ;  in  which 
time  we  supplied  ourselves  with  what  the  place 
would  afford ;  and  pretending  to  be  bound  for 
China,  we  went  on  to  the  souUi,  through  the 
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Straits  of  Malacca,  beiweeD  the  Island  of  Su- 
matra, and  the  Main  or  Isthmus  of  Malacca. 

We  had  here  a  very  diflicult  passafe,  though 
we  took  two  pflots  OD  board  at  Anchin,  who  pre- 
tended to  know  the  Straits  perfectly  well ;  twioe 
we  were  in  very  great  danger  of  being  lost,  and 
onois  our  Madagascar  ship  was  so  entan^ed 
among  rooks  and  eurreots  that  we  gave  her  «p 
for  lost,  and  twice  she  struck  upon  the  rocks,  but 
she  did  but  touch,  and  went  clear. 

We  went  several  times  on  shore  among  the 
Malays,  as  well  on  the  shore  of  Malacca  itself 
as  on'  the  side  of  Sumatra.  They  are  a  fierce, 
cruel,  treacherous,  and  merciless  set  of  human 
devils  as  any  I  have  met  with  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  we  had  some  skirmishes  vHth 
them,  but  not  of  any  consequence.  We  made 
no  stay  anvwhere  in  this  Strait  but  Just  Ibr  fresh 
water,  and  what  other  fresh  provisions  we  could 
get  such  as  roots,  greens,  hogs,  and  ibwls,  of 
which  they  have  plenty  and  a  great  variety ;  but 
nothing  to  be  had  but  for  ready  money,  which 
our  men  took  so  unkindly,  and  espedaUy  their 
ofibring  two  or  three  times  to  cheat  them,  and 
once  to  murder  them ;  that,  after  that,  they 
made  no  scruple  to  go  on  shore  a  hundMI  or 
more  at  a  time,  and  plunder  and  bum  what  they 
could  not  carry  off;  till  at  last  we  began  to  be 
such  a  terror  to  them  that  they  fled  from  us 
wherever  we  came. 

On  the  fifth  of  March  we  made  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Isthmus  of  Malacca,  and  the 
Island  and  Straits  of  Singapore,  fomous  for  its 
being  the  great  outlet  into  the  Chinese  sea,  and 
lying  in  the  latitude  of  one  degree  fifteen  minutes 
north  latitude. 

We  hod  good  weather  through  these  Straits, 
which  was  very  much  to  our  comfort ;  the  dif- 
ferent currents  and  number  of  little  islands 
making  it  otherwise  very  dangerous,  especiallv 
to  strangers.  We  got  by  very  good  luck  a  Dutch 
pilot  to  carry  us  through  this  Strait,  who  was  a 
very  useful  skilful  fellow,  but  withal  so  very  im- 
pertinent and  inquisitive,  that  we  knew  not  what 
to  say  to  him  or  what  to  do  with  him.  At  last 
he  grew  saucy  and  insolent,  and  told  our  chief 
mate  that  he  did  not  know  but  we  might  be  pirates, 
or  at  least  enemies  to  his  countrvmen  the  Dutch ; 
and  if  we  would  not  tell  bim  who  we  were,  and 
whither  we  were  bound,  he  would  not  pilot  us 
any  fiirther. 

This  I  thought  very  insoleot,  to  a  degree  beyond 
what  was  sufiferable ;  and  I  bid  the  b<Mttswain  put 
a  halter  about  Uie  f^rilow's  neck,  and  tell  him 
Uiat  the  moment  he  omitted  to  direct  the  steerage 
as  a  pilot,  or  the  moment  the  ship  came  to  any 
misfortune,  or  struek  upon  any  rock,  he  should 
ba  tnisied  up.  The  boatswain,  a  ruggad  fellow, 
provides  himself  with  a  halter,  and  oomiog  np 
to  the  pilot,  asked  him,  "  What  it  was  he  wanted 
to  be  satisfied  in  ?'*  The  pilot  said  <*  Ha  dedred 
to  have  a  true  acoount  wnither  we  ware  going.** 
**  yfhj"  says  the  boatswain,  *<  we  are  a  going  to 
the  devil,  and  I  shall  send  you  before  us  to  teQ 
him  we  are  ooming  ;*'  and  with  that  he  pulls  the 
halter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  pots  it  over  his 
bead,  and  taking  the  other  end  of  it  in  his  hand, 
**  Come,'*  says  ths  boatswain,  "  oome  along  with 
me  i  do  you  think  we  can*t  go  through  the  Strait 


of  Singapore  without  your  help?     I 
you,'*  says  he,  "  we  will  do  without  you.** 

By  this  time,  vou  may  suppose  the  Dutdiraaa 
to  be  in  a  mortal  iright,  and  half  choked  too  with 
being  dragged  by  the  throat  with  the  halter,  and 
full  heartUy  he  begged  for  his  life.  At  length 
the  boatswain,  who  had  pulled  him  along  a  good 
way,  stopped,  and  the  Dutchman  fell  down  upon 
his  knees,  but  the  boatswain  said  he  bad  the 
captain's  orders  to  hang  him,  and  hang  him  he 
would  unless  the  captain  recalled  his  orders; 
but  that  he  would  stay  so  long  if  anybody  would 
go  np  to  the  captain  and  tell  him  what  the  Dutch- 
man said,  and  bring  back  an  answer. 

I  had  no  design  to  hang  the  poor  fellow,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  the  boatswain  knew  that  well 
enough.  However,  I  was  resolved  to  humble 
him  effectually,  so  I  sent  back  two  men  to  the 
boatswain,  the  first  was  to  tell  the  boatswain 
aloud  that  the  captain  was  resolved  to  have  the 
fellow  hanged  for  having  been  so  impudent  to 
threaten  to  run  the  ship  aground :  but  then  the 
second,  who  was  to  stay  a  little  behind,  was  to 
call  out  as  if  he  came  since  the  first  fVom  me, 
and  that  I  had  been  prevailed  with  to  pardon 
him  on  his  promises  fu  better  behaviour.  This 
was  all  acted  to  the  life ;  for  the  first  messenger 
called  aloud  to  the  boi^ain  that  the  captain 
said  he  would  have  the  Dutchman  hanged  for 
a  warning  to  all  pilots,  and  to  t^tch  tlmin  not 
to  insult  men  when  they  were  in  diAcultiea,  as 
the  midwives  do  whores  in  travail,  and  wont  de- 
liver them  tni  they  confess  who  is  the  fether. 

The  boatswain  had  the  end  of  the  halter  in 
his  hand  all  the  whUe :  "  I  told  you  so,**  says  he, 
**  before ;  come,  come  along,  B^ynheer,**  says  be, 
'*  I  shall  quickly  do  your  workt  and  put  you  out 
of  your  jpiain**— and  then  he  draggeid  the  poor 
fellow  along  to  the  main-mast  By  this  time 
the  second  messenger  came  in  and  delivered  his 
part  of  the  errand,  and  so  the  poor  Dutchman 
was  put  out  of  his  friaht,  and  tbay  gave  bim  a 
dram  to  restore  him  a  Tittle,  and  he  did  his  work 
very  honestly  afterwards^ 

And  now  we  were  got  loose  again,  being  in 
the  open  sea,  which  was  what  we  were  vary  im- 
patient for  before.  We  had  now  a  long  run  over 
that  part  which  we  caU  the  sea  of  Bomeoi,  and 
ikte  upper  part  of  the  Indian  Ardbea,  oallad  so 
for  its  being  fuU  of  idands,  like  the  Archipeii^o 
of  the  Levant  It  was  a  long  run,  hot  as  we 
were  to  the  north  of  the  islands  we  had  the  more 
sea-room,  so  we  steered  east  half  a  point,  one 
way  or  other  for  the  Manillas,  or  Phllippiae 
Islands,  which  was  the  true  design  of  onr  voyage, 
and,  perhaps,  we  were  the  first  ship  thai  ever 
came  to  those  islands  freighted  from  Europe 
sinoe  the  Portuguese  lost  their  footing  there. 

We  put  m  on  the  north  coast  of  Borneo,  for 
fresh  water,  and  were  eiviUy  enough  uaed  by  Uie 
inhabitants  of  the  plaoe,  who  brought  na  roots, 
aad  fruits  of  several  kinds,  andsome  goats,  which 
we  were  ^ad  of.  We  paid  them  in  tcifleB,  andi 
as  knives,  sdssara^  toya,  aad  several  aorta  of 
wrought  iron,  hatehets,  hammers,  ebes  woik, 
looking  glaasM^  drinking  gSasses^  ana  the  like. 
From  btaee  we  went  away,  as  I  say,  te  the 
Philippine  Islanda.  We  saw  several  islands  in 
our  way,  but  made  no  rtop,  eseapt  onoe  for 
water,  and  arrived  at  Manilla  the  2aid  of  May, 


all  our  vessels  in  very  good  conditien,  our  men 
hedthy,  and  oar  ships  sound,  having  met  with 
very  few  contrary  winds,  and  not  one  storm  in 
the  whole  voyage  from  Madagascar,  having  been 
seventeen  months  and  two  days  on  the  voyage 
from  England. 

When  we  came  hither  we  saluted  the  Spanish 
flag,  and  came  to  an  anchor,  carryii^  French 
colours.  Captain  Meriotte,  who  now  acted  as 
commander,  sent  his  boat  on  shore  tlie  next  day 
to  the  governor,  with  a  letter  in  French,  very 
respectfu],  and  telling  the  governor,  that  having 
the  Ring  of  France's  commission,  and  being  come 
into  those  seas,  he  hoped,  that  for  the  friendship 
which  was  between  their  most  Christian  and 
Catholic  Majesties,  he  should  be  allowed  the 
freedom  of  commerce  and  the  use  of  the  port, 
the  like  having  been  granted  to  his  most  Christian 
Majesty's  subjects  in  all  the  ports  of  New  Spain 
{15  well  in  the  Southern  as  in  the  Northern  Seas. 
The  Spanish  governor  returned  a  very  civU  and 
obliging  answer,  and  Immediately  granted  us  to 
buy  what  provisions  we  pleased  for  our  supply, 
or  anything  else  for  our  use ;  but  answered,  that 
as  for  allowing  any  exchange  of  merchandises,  or 
giving  leave  for  European  goods  to  be  brought 
on  shore  there,  that-  be  was  not  empowered  to 
grant. 

We  made  as  if  this  answer  was  satls&etory 
enough  to  us,  and  the  next  mominff  Captain 
Meriotte  sent  his  boat  on  shore  with  eJl  French 
sailors,  and  a  FVench  midshipman,  with  a  hand- 
some present  to  the  governor,  consisting  of  some 
bottles  of  French  wine,  some  brandy,  two  pieces 
of  ftne  Holland,  two  pieces  of  English  bladL 
baize,  one  piece  of  6ne  French  drugget,  and  five 
yards  of  scarlet  woollen  doth. 

This  was  too  considerable  a  present  for  a 
Spaniard  to  refuse,  and  yet  these  were  all  Eu- 
ropean goods,  which  he  seemed  not  to  allow  to 
come  on  shore.  The  governor  let  the  captain 
know  that  he  accepted  his  present,  and  the  men 
who  brought  it  were  handsomely  entertained,  by 
the  governor's  order,  and  had  every  one  a  smau 
piece  of  gold,  and  the  oflloer  who  went  at  their 
head  had  five  pieces  of  gold  given  him;  what 
coin  it  was  I  could  not  ten,  but  I  think  It  was  a 
Japan  coin,  and  the  value  something  less  than  a 
pistole.  Tlie  next  day  the  governor  sent  a  gentle- 
man with  a  large  boat,  and  in  it  a  present  to  our 
captAln,  consisting  of  two  cows,  ten  sheep,  or 
goats  rather,  for  they  were  between  both,  a  vast 
number  of  fowls  of  several  sorts,  and  twelve 
great  boxes  of  sweetmeats  and  conserves,  which 
were  indeed  verv  valuable,  and  invited  the  cap- 
tain and  any  of  his  attendants  on  shore,  offering 
to  send  hostages  'on  board  for  our  safe  return ; 
and  concluding  with  his  word  of  honour  for  our 
safety  and  free  going  back  to  our  ships. 

The  captain  received  the  present  with  very 
great  resp^Bct,  and  indeed  it  was  a  very  noble 
present ;  for  at  the  same  time  a  boat  was  sent  to 
both  the  other  ships  with  provisions  and  sweet- 
meats, in  proportion  to  the  bigness  of  the  ves- 
sels. Our  captains  uansed  the  gentleman  who 
came  with  this  present  to  have  a  fine  fxleee  of 
crimson  English  cloth  given  him,  sufficient  to 
moke  a  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  their  fashion, 
with  a  very  good  hat,  two  pair  of  silk-  stockings, 
and  two  pair  of  gloves ;  and  all  his  people  had 


a  piece  of  drugget  given  them  sufficient  to  make 
them  the  like  suit  of  clothes.  The  persons  who 
went  to  the  other  ship,  and  to  the  brigantine,  had 
presents  in  proportion. 

This,  in  short,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
trading  and  bartering,  though  for  the  grimace  of 
it,  we  were  in  a  manner  denied.  The  next  day 
the  captain  went  on  shore  to  visit  the  governor, 
and  with  him  several  of  our  officers  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Madagascar  ship,  formerly  my  second 
mate,  and  the  captain  of  the  brigantine.  I  did 
not  go  myself  for  that  time,  nor  the  supercargo, 
because  whatever  might  happen  I  would  be  re- 
served on  board;  besides  I  did  not  care  to  appear 
in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  captain  went  on  shore  like  a  captain,  at- 
tended with  his  two  trumpeters,  and  the  ship 
firing  eleven  guns  at  his  going  off.  The  governor 
received  him  like  himself,  with  prodigious  state 
and  formality,  sending  five  gentlemen  and  a  guard 
of  soldiers  to  receive  them  on  their  landing,  and 
to  conduct  them  to  his  palace.  When  they  came 
there  they  were  entertained  with  the  utmost 
profosion  and  wonderful  magnificence,  after  the 
Spanish  manner,  and  they  ail  had  the  honour  to 
dine  with  his  excellency,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
officers.  At  the  same  time  the  men  were  enter- 
tained very  handsomely  in  another  house,  and 
had  very  good  cheer ;  but  it  was  observed  that 
they  had  very  little  wine,  except  what  we  had 
sent  them,  which  the  governor  excused,  his  st-orc, 
which  he  had  yearly  from  New  Spain,  being 
spent ;  which  deficiency  we  supplied  the  next 
day,  and  sent  him  a  quarter  cask  of  very  good 
Canary,  and  a  half  hogshead  of  Madeira,  which 
was  a  present  so  acceptable,  that,  in  short,  after 
this  we  might  do  just  as  we  pleased  with  him 
and  all  his  men. 

While  they  were  thus  conversing  together  after 
dinner.  Captain  Meriotte  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  though  the  governor  could  not  admit 
an  open  avowed  trade,  yet  that  the  merchants 
would  not  be  forbid  coming  on  board  our  ship, 
and  trading  with  us  in  such  manner  as  we  should 
be  very  well  satisfied  with,  after  which  we  should 
be  at  no  hazard  of  getting  the  goods  we  should 
sell  put  on  shore ;  and  we  had  an  experiment  of 
this  made  in  a  few  days,  as  follows  -. — 

When  Captain  Meriotte  took  his  leave  of  the 
governor,  he  invited  his  excellency  to  come  on 
board  our  ship,  with  such  of  his  attendants  as  he 
pleased  to  brmg  with  him,  and  in  like  manner 
offered  hostages  for  his  return.  The  governor 
accepted  the  invitation,  and,  with  the  same  gene- 
rosity, said,  he  would  take  his  parole  of  honour 
given,  as  he  was  the  King  of  Francc*s  captain, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
and  would  come  on  board. 

The  governor  did  not  come  to  the  sea  side 
with  them,  but  stood  in  the  window  of  the 
palace,  and  gave  them  his  hat  and  leg  at  going 
mto  their  boats,  and  made  a  signal  to  the  plat- 
form to  fire  eleven  guns  at  their  boats  putting  off. 

These  were  unusual  and  unexpected  honours 
to  us,  who,  but  for  this  stratagem  of  the  French 
commission,  had  been  declared  enemies.  It  was 
suggested  to  me  here,  that  I  might  with  great 
ease  surprize  the  whole  island,  nay,  all  the  islands, 
the  governor  putting  such  confidence  in  us,  that 
we  might  go  on  shore  in  the  very  port  unsus- 


pected.  But  though  this  was  trae»  and  that  we 
did  play  them  a  trick  at  tha  Bio  de  la  Plata,  I 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it  here ;  besides, 
I  had  quite  another  game  to  pUy»  which  ^so  was 
more  advantageous  to  us  and  to  our  voyage  than 
an  enterprise  of  so  much  treachery  ooukl  be  to 
England ;  which,  also,  we  might  not  be  able  to 
support  firom  England  before  the  Spaniasds  might 
beat  us  out  again  from  Acapulco^  and  then  we 
might  pass  our  time  ffl  enough. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  resolved  to  keep  every 
punctilio  with  the  governor  very  justly,  and  we 
found  our  account  in  it  presently. 

About  three  days  afterwards  we  had  notiee 
that  the  governor  would  make  us  a  visit,  and  we 
prepared  to  entertain  his  ezcelleocy  with  as  much 
state  as  possible ;  by  the  way,  we  had  private 
notice  that  the  governor  would  bring  with  him 
some  merchant^  who,  perhaps,  might  lay  out 
some  mooey,  aod  buy  some  of  our  cargo ;  nor 
was  it  without  a  secret  information  that  even  the 
governor  himself  was  concerned  in  the  market 
that  should  be  made. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  our  supercargo  caused 
several  bales  of  English  and  French  goods  to  be 
brought  up  and  opened,  and  laid  so  in  the  steer- 
age and  upon  the  quarter  deck  of  the  ship,  that 
the  governor  and  his  attendants  should  see  them 
of  course,  as  they  passed  by. 

When  the  boats  came  olTfrom  the  shore,  which 
we  knew  by  Uieir  fort  firing  deven  guns,  as  be- 
fore, our  ship  appeared  as  fine  as  we  could  make 
her,  having  the  French  flag  at  the  main  top,  as 
admiral,  anid  streamers  and  pennants  at  the  yard 
arms,  waste  cloths  out,  and  a  very  fine  awning 
over  the  quarter  deck.  When  his  excellency 
entered  the  ship  we  fired  twenty-one  guns,  the 
Madagascar  ship  fired  the  like  number,  and  the 
brigantine  fifteen,  having  loaded  her  guns  nimbly 
enough  to  fire  twice. 

As  the  governor's  entertainment  to  us  was 
more  meat  than  liquor,  bo  we  gave  him  more 
liquor  than  meat,  for  as  we  had  several  sorts  of 
very  good  wines  on  board,  we  spared  nothing  to 
let  him  see  he  was  very  welcome.  After  dinner 
we  brought  a  large  bowl  of  punch  upon  the 
table,  which  was  a  liquor  he  did  not  understand 
at  all ;  however,  to  do  him  justice,  he  drank  very 
moderately,  and  so  did  most  of  those  that  were 
with  him.  As  to  the  men  who  belonged  to  his 
retinue,  (I  mean  servants  and  attendants,  and 
the  crews  of  the  boats,)  we  made  some  of  them 
drunk  enough. 

WhQe  this  was  doing,  we  found  two  gentlemen 
of  the  governor's  company  took  occasion  to  leave 
the  rest,  and  walked  about  the  ship,  and  in  doing 
this  they  seemed  as  it  were  by  chance  to  cast 
their  eyes  upon  our  bales  of  cloth  and  stuffy  and 
baize,  .inen,  silks,  &c.,  and  our  supercargo  and 
they  began  to  make  bargains  apace,  for  be  found 
they  had  not  only  money  enough,  but  had  abun- 
dance of  other  things,  which  we  were  as  willing 
to  take  as  money nsnd  of  which  they  had  brought 
specimens  with  them,  as  particularly  spices,  such 
as  cloves  and  nutmeg,  China  ware,  tea.  Japan- 
ned ware,  wrought  fflks,  raw  silks,  and  the  like. 

However,  our  supercargo  dealt  with  them  at 
present  for  nothing  but  readv  money,  and  they 
paid  all  in  gold.  The  price  he  made  here  was, 
to  us,  indeed  extravagant,  though  to  them  mo- 


dente,  seeing  they  bad  bean  oasd  to  bty  ttieoe 
goods  from  the  Acnpvleo- ships,  which  twmp  to 
ymrly«  from  whom,  to  he«ii«»  they  hooghl  dtar 
enough.  They  bought  as.maagr  gdiodar«t-tUa 
time  as  they  paid  the  vsdoe  of  fifteen  UuMisaad 
pieces  of  e^t  for,  but  all  In  gold  by  weight. 

As  for  cstrryfag  them  on  shore,  the  gqvetiior 

behig  with  thena,  no  olBoer  bed  aaytbiag  to  s^ 

I  to  them ;  it  seems  they  were  eaitied  ^n  shore  as 

presents  made  by  us  to  the  governor  and  hm 

retinue. 

The  next  day  three  Spanish  merchants  came 
on  board  us,  early  in  the  morning  before  it  was 
light,  and  desired  to  see  the  supercargo. .  They 
brought  with  them  a  box  of  diamonds  and  some 
pearC  and  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  t6  work 
they  went  with  our  cargo,  and  I  thought  .once 
they  would  have  bought  the  whole  ship's  lading; 
but  thev  contented  themselves  to  buy  about  the 
value  of  two-and-twenty  thousand  pieces  of  eight, 
which,  I  suppose,  might  cost  in  England  one-sixth 
part  of  the  money,  or  hardly  so  much.  We  bad 
some  difficulty  about  tl^  dfamonds,  becanae  we 
did  not  understand  th(»i  very  much,  bnt  our 
supercargo  ventured  upon  them  at  eight  thou- 
sand pieces  of  dght,  ioA  took  the  rest  in  gold. 
They  desired  to  stay  on  board  till  the  next  iS^, 
when,  soon  after  it  was  dark,  a  smiA  sloop  cance 
on  board  and  took  in  all  theh*  goods,  and,  as  we 
were  told,  carried  them  away  to  86me  other 
island. 

The  same  day,  and  before  these  nerelMnts 
were  gone,  came  a  large  shallop  on  boaitl  with  a 
square  sail,  towing  after  her  a  great  lieevy  boat, 
which  had  a  deck,  but  seesded  to  bnv^  been  a 
large  ship's  long  boat,  builtioto  a  Ubd  of  yadht, 
but  ill  masted,  nnd  sailed  lieamlgr.  In  tlNce  two 
boats  they  brought  seven  ton  of  doves  in  nsats^ 
some  chests  of  China  ware^  some  pieoea  of  China 
silks  of  various  sorts, .  and  a  great  sum  of  nensy 
also. 

In  short,  they  sold  socbeapaml  boofAA  aoilear, 
that  our  snpereargo  deolared  he  wonid  sell  the 
whole  cargo  for  goods,  if  tb^  wonld,  brin^  tbcoi, 
for,  by  his  calculation,  he  had  disposed  of  as  many 
goods  as  he  received  the  value  of  one  bundred 
thousand  pieces  of  eight  for,  all  which,  by  Ms 
accounts,  did  not  amount  to,  first  cost,  above 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  England.  Our 
ship  was  now  an  open  fair  for  two  or  three  days 
after  the  vessel  came  back,  which  went  away  in 
the  night,  and  with  them  a  Chinese  jooque  and 
seven  or  eight  Chineses  or  Japanners ;  strange, 
ugly,  ill-looking  fellows  they  were,  but  brought  a 
Spaniard  to  be  their  interpreter,  and  they  eame 
to  trade  also,  bringing  with  them  seventy  great 
chests  of  China  ware,  exceeding  fine,  twelve 
chests  of  China  silks  of  several  sorts,  and  some 
lacquered  cabinets,  very  fine.  We  dealt  with 
them  for  all  those,  for  our  supercargo  swept  bH 
clean,  and  took  everything  they  brought.  But 
they  were  more  difficult  in  the  goods,  for  as  for 
baize,  and  druggetSi  and  such  goods,  they  would 
not  meddle  with  them ;  but  our  fine  cloths  and 
some  bales  of  linen  they  bought  very  freely.  So 
we  unloaded  their  vessel,  and  put  our  goods  on 
board ;  we  took  a  good  sum  of  mooey  of  tfaem 
besides,  but  whither  they  went  we  knew  ttot,  for 
they  both  came  and  went  in  the  night  ton,  is  the 
other  did. 


This  trade  held  a  good  while,  and  we  foand 
that  our  customers  came  more  from  other  islands 
than  from  the  island  where  the  governor  resided, 
the  reason  of  which,  as  we  understood  afterwards, 
was,  because,  «s  l^e  governor  had  not  openly 
granted  a  freedom  of  commerce,  but  privately 
winked  at  it,  so  they  were  not  wilUnjr  to  carry  it 
on  openly  before  his  face,  or  as  we  say,  under  his 
nose,  wherestf  in  other  idands  they  could  convey 
their  goods  on  shore  with  very  little  haxard, 
agreeing  with  the  custom*house  officer  for  a  small 
matter. 

Tliese  boats  came  and  went  thus  several  times, 
till,  in  short,  we  had  disposed  almost  of  the  whole 
cargo ;  and  now  our  men  began  to  be  convinced 
that  we  had  laid  out  our  voyage  very  right,  for 
never  was  cargo  better  sold ;  and  as  we  resolved 
to  pursue  our  voyage  for  New  Spain,  we  had 
taken  in  a  cargo  very  proper  to  sell  there,  and  so 
perhaps  to  double  the  advantage  we  had  already 
made. 

In  the  meantime  all  our  hands  were  at  work 
to  store  ourselves  anew  with  such  provisions  as 
could  be  had  here  for  so  long  a  run  as  we  knew 
we  were  to  have  next,  namely,  over  the  vast  Pa- 
cific Ocean  or  South  Sea,  a  voyage  where  we 
might  expect  to  see  no  land  for  four  months, 
except  we  touched  at  the  Ladrones,  as  it  might 
happen  ;  and  our  greatest  anxiety  was  for  want 
of  water,  of  which  our  whole  ship  could  scarce  be 
able  to  stow  sufficient  for  our  use ;  and  if  they 
could,  our  want  o^  casks  was  stOl  as  bad  as  the 
r/ant  of  water,  for  we  really  knew  not  what  to  put 
water  in  when  we  hud  it. 

The  Spaniards  had  helped  us  to  some  casks, 
but  not  many ;  those  that  they  could  spare  were 
but  small,  and  at  last  we  were  obliged  to  make 
use  of  about  two  hundred  large  earthern  jars, 
which  were  of  singular  use  to  us.  We  got  a  large 
quantity  of  good  rice  here,  which  we  bought  of  a 
Chinese  merchant,  who  came  in  here  with  a  large 
China  vessel  to  trade,  and  who  bought  of  us  also 
several  of  our  European  goods. 

Just  as  we  were  feudy  to  sail,  a  boat  came  from 
the  town  of  Manilla,  and  brought  a  new  mer- 
chant, who  wanted  more  English  goods,  but  we 
had  but  few  left.  He  brought  with  him  thirty 
chests  of  calicoes,  muslins,  wrought  silks,  some 
of  them  admirably  fine  indeed,  with  fifteen  bales 
of  romals,  and  twelve  ton  of  nutmegs.  We  sold 
them  what  goods  we  had  led,  and  gave  them 
money  for  the  rest,  but  had  them  at  a  price  so 
cheap  as  was  sufficient  to  let  us  know  that  it  was 
always  well  worth  while  for  ships  to  trade  from 
Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  from  whence  they 
are  sure  to  make  five  or  six  of  one.  Had  more 
of  these  merchants  come  on  board,  we  were  re- 
solved to  have  laid  out  all  the  gold  and  silver 
we  had  on  board,  which,  I  assure  you,  was  a  very 
considerable  quantity. 

The  last  merchant  who  came  on  board  us  was 
a  Spaniard,  but  I  found  that  he  spoke  very  good 
French  and  some  English,  that  he  had  been  in 
England  some  years  ago,  and  understood  English 
woollen  manufactures  very  well  He  told  me 
they  had  these  goods  all  from  Acapulco,  but  that 
they  were  then  excessive  dear ;  he  had  consider- 
able dealiop  with  the  Chinese,  and  some  with 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  Bengal,  and  kept 


a  vesMl  or  two  of  his  own  to  go  to  Bengal,  which 
generally  went  twice  in  a  year. 

I  found  he  had  great  business  with  New  Spain, 
and  that  he  generally  had  one  of  the  Acapulco 
ships  chiefly  consigned  to  him,  so  that  he  was  full 
of  all  such  goods  as  those  ships  generally  carried 
away  from  the  Manillas ;  and  bul  we  traded  with 
turn  sooner,  we  had  had  more  calicoes  and 
muslins  than  we  now  had.  However,  we  were 
exceedingly  well  stored  with  goods  of  all  sorts, 
suitable  for  a  market  in  Peru,  whither  I  resolved 
to  go. 

We  continued  chaffering  after  this  manner 
about  nine  weeks,  during  which  time  we  careened 
our  ships,  cleaned  their  bottoms,  rummaged  our 
gold,  and  repacked  some  of  our  provisions,  endea- 
vouring, as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  all  our  men 
as  fully  employed  as  we  could,  to  preserve  them 
in  health,  and  yet  not  to  overwork  them,  con- 
sidering the  heat  of  the  climate. 

Some  time  before  we  were  ready  to  sail,  I 
called  ail  the  warrant  officers  together,  and  told 
them,  that  as  we  were  come  to  a  country  wherp 
abundance  of  small  things  were  to  be  bousrht,  and 
going  to  a  country  where  we  might  possibly  have 
room  to  sell  them  again  to  advantage,  I  would 
advance  to  every  officer  an  hundred  dollars,  upon 
account  of  their  pay,  that  they  might  lay  it  out 
to  their  advantage  here,  and  dispose  it  again  on 
the  coast  of  New  Spain ;  this  wa^  very  acceptubli- 
to  them,  and  they  acknowledged  it  And  here, 
besides  this,  by  the  consent  of  all  our  superior 
officers,  I  gave  a  largess  or  bounty  of  five  doILirs 
a  man  to  all  our  fore-mast  men,  most  of  which,  i 
believe,  they  laid  out  in  arrack  and  sugar,  to 
cheer  them  up  in  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  which 
they  all  knew  would  be  long  enough. 

We  went  away  from  Marcilla  in  the  island  of 
Luzon  or  Lueonia  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  of 
August  and  in  the  year  1714;  and  sailing  awhili 
to  the  southward,  passed  the  Straits  between  that 
island  and  Mindanoa,  another  of  the  Philippme^. 
where  we  met  with  little  extraordinary,  except 
extraordinary  lightning  and  thunders,  such  as  wc 
never  heard  or  saw  before,  though  it  seems  it  is 
very  familiar  in  that  climate,  till  about  sixteen 
days  sailing  we  saw  the  IsJe  of  Guam,  one  of  the 
Ladrones,  or  Isle  of  Thieves,  for  so  much  the 
word  imports.  Here  wo  came  to  an  anchor,  Sep. 
tember  drd,  under  the  lee  of  a  steep  shore,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Isle  of  Guam  ;  but,  as  we  wanted 
no  trade  here,  we  did  not  at  first  inquire  aiYer 
the  chief  port,  or  Spanish  goveruor,  or  anythinj: 
of  that  kind,  but  we  changed  our  situation  th* 
next  day,  and  went  through  the  passage,  to  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  and  came  to  an  anchor  ofi 
of  the  town. 

The  people  came  off,  and  brought  us  hogs  and 
fowls,  and  several  sorts  of  roots  and  green?,  things 
which  we  were  very  glad  of,  and  which  we  bought 
the  more  of  because  we  always  found  that  such 
things  were  good  to  keep  the  men  from  the 
scurvy,  and  even  to  cure  them  of  it,  if  they  had 
it.  We  took  in  fresh  water  here  also,  though  it 
was  with  some  difficulty,  the  water  lying  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore. 

When  I  parted  fit>m  Manilla,  and  was  getting 
through  the  strait  between  the  island  Lucon  and 
that  of  Mindanoa,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  steering 
away  north,  to  try  what  land  we  might  meet  with 
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to  the  north-east  of  the Phflippioes,  and  with  intent 
to  have  endeavottred  to  make  up  into  the  latitude 
of  fifty  or  siKty  degrees,  and  nave  come  about 
again  to  the  south,  between  the  Island  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  main  land  of  America,  in  which 
course  1  did  not  question  meeting  with  extra- 
ordinary new  diseoveries,  and  perhaps  such  as  the 
age  might  not  expect  to  bear  ot  relating  to  the 
northern  world,  and  the  possibility  of  a  passage 
out  ofthose  seas,  either  east  or  west,  both  which 
I  doubt  not  would  be  found,  if  they  were  searched 
after  this  way,  and  which,  for  aught  I  know,  re- 
main undiscovered  for  want  only  of  an  attempt 
being  made  by  those  seas,  where  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  whether  the  Tartarian  Seas  are  navi- 
gable or  not;  and  whether  Nova  Zembla  be  an 
island  or  joined  to  the  main ;  whether  the  inlets 
of  Hudson's  Bay  have  any  opening  into  the  West 
Sea :  and  whether  the  vast  lakes,  from  whence 
the  Great  River  of  Canada  is  said  to  flow  have 
any  communication  this  way  or  not. 

But  though  these  were  valuable  discoveries, 
yet  when  I  began  to  oast  up  the  account  in  a 
more  serious  manner,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
relation  to  or  coherence  with  our  intended  voy- 
age, or  with  the  design  of  our  employers,  which 
we  were  to  consider  m  the  first  place ;  for  though 
it  is  true  that  we  were  encouraged  to  make  all 
such  kinds  of  useful  discoveries,  as  might  tend 
to  the  advantage  of  trade,  and  the  improvement 
of  Ideographical  knowledge  and  experience,  yet 
it  was  all  to  be  so  directed  as  to  be  subservient 
to  the  profits  and  advantages  of  a  trading  and 
cruising  voyage. 

It  is  true  that  these  northern  discoveries  might 
be  inimitably  fine,  and  most  glorious  things  to  Uie 
British  nation,  and  infinitely  for  the  future  advan- 
tage of  commerce  in  general,  yet,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  evident  that  they  tended  directly  to  destroy 
the  voyage,  either  as  to  trading  or  to  cruising, 
and  might  perhaps  end  in  our  own  destruction 
a!so  ;  for  example,  first  of  all,  if  adventuring  into 
those  northern  seas,  we  should,  by  our  industry, 
make  out  the  discovery,  and  find  a  passase, 
either  east  or  west,  we  must  follow  the  dis- 
covery so  as  to  venture  quite  through,  or  else  we 
could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  really  a  discovery, 
for  these  passages  would  not  be  like  doubling 
Cape  de  Bon  Esperaoce,  on  the  point  of  Ainca, 
or  going  round  Cape  Horn,  the  southernmost 
point  of  America,  either  of  which  were  com- 
passed in  a  few  days,  and  then  immediately  gave 
nn  opening  into  the  Indian  or  Southern  oceans, 
where  good  weather  and  certain  refireshment 
were  to  be  had. 

Whereas,  for  the  discovery  of  the  north,  after 
having  passed  the  northernmost  land  of  Grand 
Tartary,  in  the  latitude  of  seventy-four,  even  to 
eighty  degrees,  and  perhaps  to  the  very  North 
Pole ;  there  must  be  a  run  vrest  beyond  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  on  again 
W.S.W.  about  the  North  Kyn  and  North  Cape 
abo\e  six  hundred  leagues,  before  we  could  have 
any  relief  of  the  climate  aJfter  that,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  leagues  more,  and  even  to  Shetland 
and  the  north  of  Scotland,  before  we  could  meet 
with  any  relief  of  provisions,  which,  ai^er  the 
length  we  must  have  run,  from  the  latitude  of 
three  degrees  and  a  half,  where  we  now  were  at 
the  Philippine  islands,  to  seventy-four  degrees 


north,  being  near  five  thousand  mfle^  would  be 
impossible  to  be  done,  unless  we  were  aure  to 
victual,  and  furnish  ourselves  again  with  pro- 
visions and  water  by  the  way,  and  that  iu  several 
places. 

As  to  the  other  passage  east  towards  the  con- 
tinent  of  America,  we  had  this  uncertainty  also, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  yet  discovered  whether 
the  land  of  California  was  an  island  or  a  conti- 
nent,  and  that  if  it  should  prove  the  latter,  so  as 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  come  back  to  the 
west,  and  not  be  able  to  find  an  opening  between 
California  and  the  land  of  North  America,  so  as 
to  come  away  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  to  Aca- 
pulco,and  so  into  the  South  Sea,  and  at  the 
same  time  should  not  find  a  passage  through 
Hudson's  Bay,  &c,  into  the  North  Sea,  and  so 
to  Europe,  we  should  not  only  spoO  the  voyage 
that  way  also,  but  should  infallibly  perish  by 
the  8f9verity  of  the  season  and  want  of  pro- 
visons. 

All  these  things  argued  against  any  attempt 
that  way,  whereas  on  the  other  hand,  for  south- 
em  discoveries  we  had  this  particular  encouracre- 
ment, — that  whatever  disappointment  we  might 
meet  with  in  the  search  after  unknown  countries, 
yet  we  were  sure  of  an  open  sea  behind  us,  and 
that  whenever  we  thought  fit  to  run  sooth,  be- 
jond  the  tropic,  we  should  find  innumerable 
islands,  where  we  might  get  water  and  some  sort 
of  provisions,  or  come  back  into  a  favourable 
climate,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  trade  winds 
to  carry  us  either  backward  or  forward,  as  the 
season  should  happen  to  guide  us. 

Last  of  all,  we  had  this  assurance,  that  the 
dangers  of  the  seas  excepted,  we  weie  sure  of 
an  outlet  before  us  if  we  went  fbrward,  or  be- 
hind us  if  we  were  forced  back,  and  having  a 
rich  cargo,  if  we  were  to  do  notMngp  but  go 
home,  we  should  be  able  to  give  onr  employers 
such  an  account  of  oursdves  as  that  they  would 
be  very  far  fh>m  being  losers  by  the  voyage;  but 
that  if  we  reached  safe  to  the  coast  of  New 
Spain,  and  met  with  an  open  commerce  there, 
as  we  expected,  we  should  perhaps  make  the 
most  prosperous  voyage  that  was  ever  made 
round  the  globe  before. 

These  considerations  put  an  end  to  aD  my 
thoughts  of  going  northward ;  some  of  our  secret 
councU,— for,  by  the  way,  we  consulted  our 
foremast-men  no  more,  but  had  a  secret  coondl 
among  ourselves,  the  resolutions  of  whSch  we 
solemnly  engaged  not  to  disclose,->some  of  these, 
I  say,  were  for  steering  the  usual  course  from  the 
Philippines  to  New  Spain,  viz.,  keeping  in  the 
latitutes  of  eleven  or  thirteen  degrees  nortli  of 
the  line,  and  so  making  directly  for  CattfiMtua, 
in  which  latitude  they  propoised  thai  we  lo^gbt 
perhaps,  b^  cruising  there  about,  meet  wHh  the 
Manilla  ships,  going  from  New  Spain  to  MaafQa, 
which  we  mig.ht  take  as  a  prize,  and  then  stand 
directly  for  the  coast  of  Peru. 

But  I  opposed  this,  principally  because  it  would 
eflectually  overthrow  all  my  meditated  disco- 
veries to  the  southward,  and  secondly,  bdoanae  I 
bad  observed  that  on  the  north  of  the  lioe  there 
are  no  islands  to  be  met  with  in  aQ  the  kmg 
run  of  near  two  thousand  leagues,  froaa  the 
Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrooes,  to  the  l«iid  of  CaK- 
fprnia,  and  that  we  did  not  find  we  wmi  Mo  to 
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subsist  during  to  long  a  ran,  especially  for  want 
of  water,  whereas  on  the  south  of  the  Une,  as 
well  within  Uie  tropic  as  without,  we  were  sure 
to  meet  with  islanoi  innumerable,  and  tiiat  even 
all  the  way,  so  that  we  were  sore  of  frequent  re- 
lief of  fresh  water,  of  plants,  fowl  and  fish,  if  not 
bread  and  ilesh,  almost  all  the  way. 

Tliis  was  a  main  consideration  to  our  men,  and 
so  w9  soon  resolved  to  take  the  southern  course; 
yet,  as  I  said,  we  stood  awi^  for  the  Ladrones 
first.  These  are  a  cluster  of  islands,  which  lie 
in  about  eleven  to  thirteen  deffrees  north  lati- 
tude, north-east  from  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
Islands,  and  E.  and  by  N.  from  that  part  of  the 
Philippines  where  we  were,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  hundred  leagues,  and  all  the  ships 
which  go  and  come  between  the  Philippines  and 
New  Spain,  touch  at  them  for  the  convenience 
of  provisions,  water,  &c,  those  that  go  to  8pain 
put  in  there,  in  order  to  recruit  and  furnish  for, 
and  those  that  come  from  Spain,  to  relieve  them- 
•elves  after  so  long  a  run  as  that  of  six  thousand 
miles,  for  so  mudi  it  is  at  least  ftt>m  Guam  to 
Acapuloo;  on  these  accounts  and  with  these 
reasonings,  we  came  to  the  islands  of  the  La- 
drones. 

During  our  ran  between  the  Philippine  and 
Ladrone  isiands,  we  lived  wholly  upon  our  ft^sh 

Srovlsions,  of  which  we  laid  in  a  great  stock  at 
laniUa,  such  as  hogs,  fowls,  calves,  and  six  or 
seven  cows,  all  alive,  so  that  our  EngUsh  beef 
and  pork,  which  lay  well  stored,  was  not  touched 
for  a  long  time. 

At  the  Ladrones  we  recruited,  and  particularly 
took  on  board,  as  well  alive  as  pickled  up,  near 
two  hundred  hogs,  with  a  vast  store  of  roots»  and 
such  things  as  are  their  usual  food  in  that  country. 
We  took  in  also  above  three  thousand  cocoa-nuts 
and  cabbages,  yams,  potatoes,  and  other  roots, 
for  our  own  use,  and  in  particular  we  got  a  large 
quantity  of  maise,  or  Indian  wheat,  for  bread,  and 
some  rfce. 

We  stored  ourselves  likewise  with  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  buying  a  great  quantity  of  very  good 
limes,  we  made  three  or  four  hogsheads  of  lime- 
juice,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  our  men  in  the 
hot  season,  to  mix  with  their  water ;  as  for  making 
punch,  we  had  some  arrack  and  some  sugar,  but 
neither  of  them  in  any  quantity,  so  as  to  have 
much  punch  made  afore  the  mast. 

We  were  eighteen  days  on  our  passage  ftt>m 
the  strait  of  Mindanoa  to  Guam,  and  stayed  six 
days  at  Guam,  furnishing  ourselves  with  pro- 
visions, appearing  all  this  while  with  French 
colours,  and  Captain  Merlotte  as  commander. 
However,  we  made  no  great  cereroonv  here  with 
the  Spanish  goveraor,  as  I  have  said  already,  only 
that  Captain  Merlotte,  after  we  bad  been  here 
two  days,  sent  a  letter  to  him  by  a  Prendi  officer, 
who  showing  his  commission  from  the  King  of 
France,  the  goveraor  presently  gave  us  pro- 
duct, as  we  cidlcd  it,  ana  leave  to  buy  what  pro- 
visions we  wanted,  hi  compliment  for  this  civi- 
lity, we  sent  him  a  small  present  of  fine  scariet 
camblct,  and  two  pieces  of  baiie ;  and  he  made 
a  very  handsome  return,  in  such  refreshments  as 
be  thought  we  most  wanted. 

There  was  another  reason  for  our  keepfaig  in 
this  latitude  till  we  came  to  the  Ladrones,  namely, 
that  an  the  imithera  side  of  that  part  of  the  way 


between  the  FhlUppines  and  the  Ladrones  is  so 
ftill  of  islands,  that  unless  we  had  very  good  pilots 
it  would  have  been  very  faasardous ;  and  add  to 
this,  that  beyond  these  islands,  south.  Is  no  pas- 
sage, the  land  which  th^  cafl  Nova  Guinea  lying 
away  East  and  E.  S.  E.,  forther  than  has  yet  been 
discovered,  so  that  it  is  not  yet  known  whether 
that  country  be  an  iriand  or  tbe  continent 

Having,  for  all  these  reasons,  gone  to  Uie  La^ 
drones,  and  being  sufficiently  satisfied  in  our 
reasons  for  going  away  from  thence  to  the  south- 
ward, and  having  stored  ourselves  as  above,  with 
whatever  those  islands  produced,  we  left  the  Liu 
drones  about  the  tenth  day  of  September,  hi  the 
evening,  and  stood  away  E.S.E.,  with  the  wind 
N.N.  W.,  a  tnOk  gale;  after  this,  1  think  it  was 
about  five  days,  when  having  stretched  by  our 
account  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  we 
steered  away  more  to  the  southwtfd,  our  course 
S.E.  by  S; 

And  now,  if  ever,  I  expected  to  do  something 
by  wav  of  discovery ;  I  knew  very  well  there 
were  few.  If  any  had  ever  steered  that  course ; 
or,  that  if  they  had,  they  had  given  very  llttia 
account  of  their  travds.  The  only  person  who 
leaves  anything  worth  notice  bong  Cornelius 
Vansconton  and  F^vnds  Le  Mare,  who,  though 
ttiey  sailed  very  much  south,  yet  say  very  little 
to  the  purpose,  as  1  shall  show  presently. 

The  sixteenth  day  after  we  parted  from  the 
Ladrones  being,  by  observation,  in  the  latitude 
of  seventeen  degrees  south  of  the  line,  one  oi 
oar  men  cried,  **  A  sail,  a  saH,"— which  put  us 
Into  some  fit  of  wonder,  knowing  nothing  of  a 
ship  of  any  bulk  could  be  met  with  in  those  seas; 
but  our  fit  of  wonder  was  soon  turaed  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  when  one  of  our  men  trom  the  fore- 
top  cried  out,  '*  Land," — ^wfaich  hideed  was  the 
case ;  and  the  first  sailor  was  sufficiently  laughed 
at  finr  his  mistake,  though,  give  him  his  due,  it 
looked  at  first  as  like  a  safl  as  ever  any  land  at  a 
distance  could  look. 

Towards  evening,  we  made  the  land  very  plain, 
distance  about  seven  leagues  S.  by  E.  and  found 
that  It  was  not  an  island,  but  a  vast  tract  of  land, 
extending,  as  we  had  reason  to  believe,  frvm  the 
side  of  Glllolo,  and  the  Spice  Islands,  or  that 
which  we  call  Nova  Guinea,  and  never  yet  folly 
discovered ;  the  land  lying  away  firom  the  west 
N.  W.  to  the  S.  E.  by  south,  stfll  southeriy. 

I,  that  was  for  making  ail  ponible  <Uscovery, 
was  willing,  beskles  the  convenience  of  water,  and 
perhaps  fMh  provisioos,  to  put  her  in,  and  see 
what  kind  of  a  country  It  was ;  so  I  ordered  the 
brigantine  to  stand  in  for  the  shore.  They  sounded, 
but  found  no  ground  within  half  a  league  of  the 
shore ;  so  they  hoisted  out  their  boat,  and  went 
close  in  with  the  shore,  where  they  found  good 
anchor-hold  in  about  thirty-six  fethom,  and  a 
large  creek,  or  mouth  of  a  river ;  here  they  found 
eleven  to  thirteen  fothom  soft  oozy  sand,  and  the 
water  half  fresh  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 

Upon  notice  of  this  we  stood  in,  and  came  all 
to  an  anchor  in  the  very  creek ;  and  sending  oux 
boats  up  the  creek,  found  the  water  perfectl> 
fresh,  and  very  good  upon  the  ebb,  about  a  league 
up  the  river. 

Among  all  tbe  islands  in  this  part  of  the  world 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  Philipptoes  eastward,  o 
whidi  there  are  an  infinite  number,  we  new 
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came  near  anybattrefbandoarsefves  sorroumled 
with  caooes,  nod  a  Tariety  of  boats,  bringiog  off 
to  lis  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  roots,  and  greens, 
to  traffic  for  sad)  things  as  ^ey  could  get;  ami 
that  in  soch  numbers  that  we  were  tired  of  them, 
and  sometimes  alarmed  and  obliged  to  fire  at 
them ;  but  here,  though  we  saw  great  nnmbers 
,  of  people  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  yet  we 
saw  not  one  boat  or  bark,  nor  anything  dse  upon 
the  water. 

We  stayed  two  or  three  days  taking  in  fresh 
water,  but  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  our  men 
from  going  on  shore  to  see  wbat  sort  of  a  country 
it  was ;  and  I  was  very  wilUng  they  should  do 
so.  Accordingly,  two  of  our  boats,  with  about 
thirty  men  in  both  of  them,  went  on  shore  on 
the  east  side  of  the  creek  or  harbour  where  our 
ship  lay. 

They  found  the  country  looked' wild  and  savage 
enougifa ;  but  though  they  could  And  no  houses 
or  si^sak  with  the  inhabitants,  they  saw  their 
fo^trteps  and  their  seats,  where  they  had  sat 
down  under  some  trees;  and  after  wandering 
alwot  a  little,  they  saw  people,  both  men  and 
womon,  at  a  distanee ;  but  they  ran  away  fh>m 
onr  men  at  first  right,  like  frighted  deer,  nor 
coaM  they  make  any  signal  to  them  to  be  under- 
stood, for  when  our  men  hallooed  and  called 
after  them,  they  ran  again  as  if  they  had  been 
bowitehed. 

Onr  men  gathered  a  great  variety  of  green 
stuffy  though  they  knew  not  of  what  kind,  and 
brought  It  all  on  board,  and  we  eat  a  great  deal 
of  it ;  some  we  boiled  and  made  broth  of;  and 
some  of  our  men,  who  had  the  scurvy,  found  it 
did  them  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  for  the  herbs 
eat  all  spicy,  and  had  a  most  pleasant  agree- 
able  taste,  but  none  of  us  could  tell  what  to  call  it, 
though  we  had  several  men  on  board  who  had 
been  among  the  Spice  Islands  before  in  Dutch  ships. 

We  were  very  uneasy  that  we  could  get  no- 
thing here  but  a  little  grass  and  potherbs,  as  our 
men  caMed  It,  and  they  moved  me  to  let  them 
have  two  boats  and  go  up  the  river,  as  high  as 
the  tide  woald  carry  them.  This  I  consented 
to,  htmg  as  willing  to  make  the  discovery  as 
they;  so  I  ordered  the  captain  of  the  Mada- 
gascar ship,  who  had,  as  1  have  said,  been  for- 
merly my  seooad  mate,  I  say  I  ordennl  him  to 
go  diong  with  them. 

But  in  the-  morning,  a  little  before  the  flood 
was  m^da,  i  was  oall^  out  of  my  cabin  to  see 
an  army,  as  they  told  me,  coming  out  to  attack 
tts.  .itomed  out  hastily  enough,  you  may  be 
suTfwand  sach  an  army  no  ship  was  ever  at- 
tacked witb,  for  we  spied  three  or  four  hundred 
blaok  oreatnres  come  playing  and  tumbling  down 
the  stream  towards  us  like  so  many  porpoises  in 
the  water. .  I  was  not  satisfied  at  first  that  they 
were  human  creatures,  but  would  have  perauaded 
our  men  that  they  were  sea  monsters,  and  that 
they  were  certainly  fishes  of  some  strange  kind. 

.But  they  quickly  undeceived  us,  for  they  came 
awimming  about  our  ships,  staring  and  wondering 
and  calling  to  one  another,  but  said  not  one  word 
to  us,  at  least  if  they  did  wo  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

Sonni^  of  them  came  very  near  our  ship,  and 
we  qpade  ^igpa  to  them  to  come  on  board,  but 
they  would  no(  venture.     We  tossed  one  of  them 
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a  rope,  and  be  took  hM  of  it  Ixildly,  but  as  soon 
as  we  offered  to  pull,  he  let  go  and  la^gbed  at 
us ;  another  of  tliem  did  the  like,  and  when  he 
let  go  turned  up  bis  black  buttocks  aa  in  spent  at 
us,  the  language  of  which,  in  our  countiy,  we  aR 
knew,  but  whether  they  meant  it  so  or  oat,  that 
we  cannot  telL 

However,  this  dumb  conversing  wfth  tfaem  we 
did  not  like,  neither  was  it  to  any  purpose  to  na, 
and  I  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  know  tome- 
thing  more  of  them  than  we  could  get  thus : .  so 
I  ordered  out  our  pinnace,  with  six  oars,  and  as 
many  other  men  well  armed,  to  row  amoi^  t^m, 
and,  if  possible,  to  take  some  of  them  and  bring 
them  on  board.  They  went  off;  but  t^  fdx- 
oared  pinnace,  though  a  very  nimble  boat;;6iif^ 
not  row  so  ikst  as  they  could  swim  ;  for,  ftf&^lpg 
with  all  (heir  might,  they  came  near  oncor  iH^, 
immediately,  like  dog  and  dudL,  they  wOiIld  dtte 
and  come  up  again  thirty  or  forty  yar^.  iiC'ao 
that  our  men  did  not  know  which  way  to  "f^w 
after  them.  However,  at  last  getting  am^oji^ttie 
thickest  of  them  they  got  hold  of  two,  4od  yfHth 
some  difficulty  draggled  them  in ;  but  w^ra^siv- 
prised  to  find  they  were  both  women :  bojiriiiVerv 
they  brought  them  on  board  naked  as  Ac^  Vere, 
When  they  came  on  board  I  ordered  tbf^*  aliould 
have  two  pieces  of  Ifoen  wrapped  round  Iheir 
waists  to  cover  them,  which  they  4^med  .^3(trar 
ordinarily  glad  of  We  gave  them  also  sbveral 
strings  of  beads,  and  our  men  tied  tboii  about 
their  necks  and  about  their  arms  like  bNboi^e^ 
and  they  were  wonderiuHy  pleased  wiOi'iliat^ 
Others  of  our  men  gave  each  of  them  a  pav  of 
scissars,  with  needles  and  some  thread^  and 
threading  the  needles,  showed  them  how  to  sew 
with  them.  We  gave  them  food  and  each  of 
them  a  dram  of  arrack*  and  made  sigTia  tid  Ijmvw 
of  them  where  they  lived;  they  poiitfied  ap  to 
the  river,  but  we  could  by  no  means  md/fnUBd 
them.  When  we  had  dressed  them  up.Bniirwflh 
necklaces,  and  bracelets,  and  linen».ir^,  blpUij^t 
them  up  upon  the  deck  and  made  ijnfm  ctSi  to 
their  country  folk,  and  let  them  see  l»QW  wtil 
they  were  used,  and  ask  them  to  oome  oii.bo|t<4 
but  they  would  not  venture. 

However,  as  I  thought  the  discovery  we  Irera 
to  make  would  be  something  the  easier  '(ppi  die 
account  of  the  usage  of  these  two  yoong  wsimen, 
for  they  were  not,  as  we  guessed,  above  twenty 
or  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  we  reaolTed  that 
the  boat  should  go  on,  as  we  intended^  np  the 
river ;  and  that  as  these  two  women  poiiitea  fbal 
way  they  should  carry  them  along  with  Qidii. 

Accordingly  we  sent  two   shaUops.  or  Ine 
boats,  which  carried  together  witr  men  alt  wdl 
armed.     We  gave  them  a  store  of  beadbi,  Jmives, 
and  scissars,  and  such  baubles  with  ^tbqsL  wlh 
hatchets  and  noils,  and  hooks,  kwkJi^^^i^i^seSy 
and  the  like ;  and  we  buflt  up  the  ^diasa6dJafeni 
of  the  boat,  and  covered  them  with  bosml^  io 
keep  off  arrows  and  darts,  if  they  sbooUl 
casion,  so  that  they  looked  like 
In  this  posture,  as  soon  as  the  tide  of 
made  up,  our  men  went  away,  esnyva^^.Oft/m 
and  trumpet  in  each  boat,  and  each  hoaljlijy  also 
twopattereroes  fixed  on  thegqnael^mi^lA^ how. 

Thus  furnished,  they  went  off  9i.M^q^  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and,  to.  my^xenr\ivtat 
uneasiness,  \  heard  no  more  of  theik  sorwar   | 
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days ;  and  the  whole  ship's  company  were  indeed 
surprised  at  their  stay,  and  the  captain  of  the 
sloop  would  fain  l^ave  had  mc  let  him  have  sailed 
up  the  river  with  the  sloop  as  far  as  the  channel 
would  serve,  which  indeed  we  found  was  deep 
enoug^b.  Indeedt  as  I  was  unwillini^  to  run  any 
more  risks,  I  could  not  pemiade  myself  but  that 
the  force  I  had  already  sent  was  sufficient  to  fight 
five  thousand  naked  creatures  such  as  the  na- 
tives seemed  to  be;  and  therefore  I  was  very 
unwilling  to  send.  However,  I  consented  »t  last 
to  have  our  long  boat  and  two  smaller  boats 
manned  with  fifty-four  men  more,  well  armed  and 
covered  from  arrows  and  darts,  as  the  other  had 
been,  go  up  the  river,  upon  their  solemn  promise, 
and  wiib  express  order  to  return  the  next  day  at 
farthest ;  oidering  them  to  fire  guns  as  they  went 
up  the  river  to  give  notice  to  their  fellows,  if  they 
could  be  heard,  that  they  were  coming ;  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  if  I  fired  three  guns  they  should 
immediately  return. 

They  went  away  with  the  tide  of  flood,  a  little 
before  noon,  and  went  up  the  river  about  five 
leagues^  the  tide  running  but  slowly  up,  and  a 
strong  fresh  of  land  water,  that  checked  the 
tide  comiry  down;  so  that  when  the  tide  was 
spent  they  came  to  an  anchor.  They  found  the 
nver,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  continued 
both  deep  enough  and  was  wider  in  breadth  than 
where  the  ships  were  at  anchor,  and  that  it  had 
another  mouth  or  outlet  into  the  sea  some 
leagues  farther  east,  so  that  the  land  to  the  east 
of  U8»  where  our  men  went  on  shore,  was  but  an 
island,  and  had  not  many  inhabitants,  if  any  at 
aH ;  the  people  they  had  seen  there  having  pos- 
sibly sWam  over  the  other  arm  or  branch  of  the 
river  to  observe  our  ships  the  nearer. 

As  our  men  found  they  could  go  no  farther  for 
want  of  the  tide,  they  resolved  to  come  to  an 
anchor ;  but  just  as  they  were  sounding,  to  see 
what  ground  they  had  and  what  depth,  a  small 
breexe  at  N.  fi.  sprung  up,  bv  which  they  stem- 
med  the  current  and  reacned  up  about  two 
leagues  farther,  when  they  hove  over  their  grap- 
pling in  five  fathom  water,  soft  ground ;  so  that 
all  this  way,  and  much  farther,  all  our  ships  might 
have  gone  up  the  channel,  being  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  Is  aoout  Vauxhall. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  all  along  this  river 
they  found  the  land,  after  they  came  past  the 
place  where  the  other  branch  of  the  river  broke 
off  eastward,  was  full  of  inhabitants  on  both 
sides,  who  frequentlv  came  down  to  the  water 
side  to  gaze  and  look  at  our  boats ;  but  always 
when  our  men  called  to  them,  as  if  they  thought 
our  men  inquired  after  their  fellows,  they  pointed 
up  the  river,  which  was  as  much  as  to  say  they 
were  gone  ikrther  that  way. 

However,  our  men  not  being  able  to  go  any 
farther  against  the  tide,  took  no  notice  oi  that ; 
but  ajfter  a  little  while  some  of  them,  in  one  of 
the  snuiller  boats,  rowed  towards  the  shore,  hold- 
ing a  wlnte  flag  to  the  people,  in  token  of  peace. 
But  it  was  flJl  one,  and  would  have  been  all  one  for 
au^t  we  know,  if  they  had  held  up  a  red  flag, 
for  thef  aR  ran  away,  men,  women,  and  chfldren, 
nor  could  our  men  by  anv  persuasions,  by  ges- 
tures and  signs  of  any  kind,  prevail  on  them  to 
sta^  or  butny  so  much  as  to  look  at  them. 

idgfat  coming  on,  our  men  knew  not  well 


what  course  to  take.  They  saw  aeveral  of  the 
Indians'  dwellings  and  habitations,  but  they  were 
all  at  a  distanoe  from  the  river«  occasioned*  a9 
our  men  supposed,  by  the  rivers  overflowing  the 
flat  grounds  near  its  banks  so  as  to  render  thoM 
landls  not  habitable. 

Our  men  had  a  great  mind  to  have  gone  up  to 
one  of  the  towns  they  saw,  but  be  that  com- 
manded would  not  permit  it,  but  told  them  th^it 
if  they  could  find  a  good  landing  place  that  they 
might  all  go  on  shore,  except  a  few  to  keep  the 
boats,  if  diey  would  venture ;  upon  which  ^e 
smallest  boat  rowed  up  about  a  mile,  and  found 
a  small  river  running  into  the  greater,  and  here 
there  they  all  resolved  to  land ;  but  first  they 
fired  two  muskets  to  give  notice,  If  possible,  to 
their  comrades  that  they  were  at  hand;  how- 
ever, they  heard  nothing  of  them. 

What  impression  the  noise  of  the  two  muskets 
made  among  the  Indians  they  could  not  tell«  for 
they  were  all  run  away  before. 

They  were  no  sooner  on  shore,  but  consideriof 
they  had  not  above  two  hours  day,  and  the  Indian 
viUagea  were  at  least  two  mile*  off,  they  called  a 
council,  and  resolved  not  to  maroh  so  for  IntO'  a 
country  they  knew  so  little  oC  and  be  left  to 
come  back  in  the  dark,  so  they  went  on  board 
again  and  waited  till  morning;  however,  they 
viewed  the  country,  found  it  was  a  fertile  soil, 
and  a  great  herbage  on  the  ground.  Theta  were 
a  few  trees  near  the  river;  but  fortber  up  wbtie 
the  Indian  dwelUngs  were,  the  little  hills  seemed 
to  be  covered  with  woods,  but  of  what  kind  they 
knew  not. 

In  the  morning,  before  break  of  day,  some  of 
our  men  fancied  they  heard  a  gun  fired  up  the 
river,  upon  which  the  officer  ordered  two  mui* 
kets  to  be  fired  again*  as  had  been  done  the 
evening  before.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  were  answered  by  the  like  firing,  by  which 
our  men  knew  that  their  comrades  heard  them ; 
so  without  pursuing  their  intended  landing,  the 
tide  being  then  running  upwards*  they  weighed 
and  set  to  their  oars,  having  Uttle  or  no  wind* 
and  that  which  was,  blowing  down  the  atream. 

Alter  they  had  gone  about  a  league,  thef  heard 
a  confused  noise  at  a  great  distance,  which  sur- 
prised them  a  little  at  first,  but  as  they  peroeived 
it  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  they  waited  awhfle, 
when  they  perceived  first  here  and  there  none 
people,  then  more,  and  then  about  two  or  three 
nundred  men  and  women  together,  runniog,  and 
every  one  carrying  something. 

Whither  it  was  they  were  going,  or  what  it  was 
they  carrried,  we  could  not  tell  tilt  they  eame 
nearer,  when  we  found  that  they  were  all  loaded 
with  provisions,  cocoa  nuts,  roots,  cabbages,  and 
a  great  variety  of  things  which  we  knew  Httieof, 
and  all  these  they  were  carrying  down  to  our 
ships,  as  we  understood  afterwards,  in  gratitode 
for  our  good  nsage  of  the  two  young  women. 

When  these  people  saw  our  men  and  their 
three  boats,  they  were  at  a  foil  stop,  and  once  or 
twice  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  all  their  loads 
and  run  for  it ;  but  ours  made  signs  of  peace,  and 
held  up  a  white  flag  to  them. 

Some  of  them,  it  seems,  having,  as  we  found, 
conversed  with  cor  men,  hsid  a  little  more  courage 
than  the  rest,  and  came  to  the  water  side  and 
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looked  at  the  boats.  One  of  our  men  bethought 
himself  of  a  stratagem  to  make  known  to  them 
our  desire  of  peace  with  them,  and  taking  a  string 
of  beads  and  some  toys,  he  held  them  up  at  the 
end  of  the  boat-hook  staff  and  showed  them  to 
the  Indians,  pointing  to  tliem  with  his  hand,  and 
then  pointing  with  3ie  other  hand  to  what  the 
Indians  carried,  and  to  his  mouth,  intimating 
that  we  wanted  such  things  to  eat,  and  would 
give  them  the  beads  for  them. 

One  of  the  Indians  presently  understood  him, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  water,  holding  a 
bundle  of  plants,  such  as  he  had  trussed  up  to- 
gether, upon  his  head,  and  swimming  with  the 
other  hand,  came  so  near  the  boat  where  our 
men  held  out  the  staff  as  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
staff,  take  off  the  string  of  beads  and  toys,  and 
hang  hb  bunch  of  trash  (for  it  was  no  better) 
upon  the  hook,  and  go  back  again,  bnt  would 
come  no  nearer. 

When  he  got  on  shore  again  all  his  comrades 
came  about  him  to  see  what  he  had  got ;  he  hung 
the  string  of  beads  about  his  neck,  and  run 
dancing  about  with  the  other  things  in  his  hand, 
as  if  he  had  been  mad. 

What  our  men  got  was  a  trifle  of  less  worth 
than  a  good  bunch  of  carrots  In  England,  but 
yet  it  was  useful,  as  it  brought  the  people  to 
convene  with  us ;  for  after  this  tiiey  brought  us 
roots  and  fruits  innumerable,  and  began  to  be 
very  well  acquainted  with  ua. 

Bv  that  time  our  men  had  chaffered  thus  four 
or  five  times,  they  first  heard,  and  in  a  little 
while  after  saw  their  two  g^at  boats  with  their 
fellows  coming  down  the  river,  at  about  two 
miles  distance,  with  their  drums  and  trumpets, 
and  making  noise  enough. 

They  haid  been,  it  seema,  about  three  leagues 
higher  up,  vihere  they  had  been  on  shore  among 
the  Indians,  and  had  set  at  liberty  the  two 
maidens,  for  such,  they  understood,  &ey  were ; 
who,  letting  their  friends  see  how  fine  they  were 
dressed,  and  how  well  they  were  used,  the  In- 
dians were  so  exceedingly  obliged,  and  showed 
themselves  so  gratefdl  that  they  thought  nothing 
too  much  for  them ;  but  brought  out  all  the  sorts 
of  provisions  which  their  country  produced, 
which,  it  seems,  amounted  to  nothing  but  fruits, 
such  as  plantains,  cocoa  nuts,  oranges,  anul 
lemons,  and  such  things,  and  roots,  which  we 
could  g^ve  no  name  to ;  but  that  which  was  for 
our  use  was  a  very  good  sort  of  maise  or  Indian 
corn,  which  made  us  very  good  bread. 

They  had,  it  seems,  some  hogs  and  some  goats, 
but  our  men  got  only  six  of  the  latter,  which 
were  at  hand,  and  were  very  good.  But  that 
which  was  most  remarkable  was,  that  whereas 
in  all  the  islands  within  the  tropics,  the  people 
are  thievish,  treacherous,  fierce,  and  mischievous, 
and  are  armed  with  lances  or  darts,  or  bows  and 
arrows :  these  appeared  to  be  a  peaceable,  quiet, 
inoffensive  people,  nor  did  our  men  notice  any 
weapon  among  them,  except  a  long  staff  which 
most  of  the  men  carried  in  their  hands,  being 
made  of  a  cane,  about  eight  feet  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  diameter,  much  like  a  quarter- 
staff,  with  which  they  would  leap  over  small 
brooks  of  water  wiUi  admirable  dexterity. 

The  people  were  black,  or  rather  of  a  tawny 
dark  brown,  their  hair  long,  but  curling  In  very 


handsome  rings.  They  went  generally  quite 
naked,  both  men  and  women,  except  that  in  two 
places  our  men  said  they  found  some  of  the 
women  covered,  fi'om  the  middle  downward. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  conversation  with  the 
sea  at  all,  nor  did  we  see  so  much  as  any  one 
boat  among  them ;  nor  did  any  of  the  inhabitants 
dwell  near  the  sea,  but  cultivated  their  lands 
very  well  in  their  way,  having  abundance  of 
greens  and  fruits  growing  about  theh*  houses, 
and  upon  which  we  found  they  chiefly  fived. 
The  climate  seemed  to  be  very  not,  and  yet  the 
country  very  fruitful. 

Tliese  people,  by  all  we  could  perceive,  had 
never  had  any  converse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  sea ;  what  thev  might  have  by  land  we 
know  not ;  but  as  they  lay  quite  out  of  the  way   | 
of  all  commerce,  so  it  might  be  probable  they   I 
never  had  seen  a  ship  or  boat,  iriiether  any 
European  ship,  or  so  much  as  a  periagna  of  ibe 
islands.     We  have  mentioned  their  nearest  dis- 
tance to  the  Ladrones,  being  at  least  four  hun- 
dred  leagues,  and  fVom  the  Spice  Islands^  and 
the  country  of  New  Guiana,  much  more;  bnt 
as  to  the  European  shipping  I  never  heard  of 
any  that  ever  went  that  way,  neither  do  I  be&eTe 
any  ever  did. 

I  t«ke  the  more  notice  of  these  peopleli  not 
having  conversed,  as  I  say;  with  the  world,  be- 
cause of  the  innocence  of  their  behaviour,  thdr 
peaceable  disposition,  and  their  way  d  Kving  upon 
the  fruits  and  produce  of  the  earth  ;  also  their 
cultivation,  and  the  manner  of  their  hftbi^atipns ; 
no  signs  of  rapine  or  violence  appearing  anoog 
them.  Our  stay  here  was  so  little  that  we  could 
make  no  inquiry  into  their  rdjgion,  nanner  of 
goveroment,  and  other  customs ;  nor  have  I  room 
to  crowd  many  of  these  things  into  this  aoooimt. 
They  went,  indeed,  naked,  some  of  them  stark 
naked,  both  men  and  women ;  but  I  thoqgbt  they 
differed  in  their  countenances  from  all  the  wild 
people  that  I  ever  saw ;  that  they  had  sometl^^ 
singularlv  honest  and  sfaicero  In  their  bees,  nor 
did  we  find  anything  of  fiUsebood  or  tteadieiy 
among  them. 

The  gratitude  they  expresRd  for  our  Undly 
using  the  two  young  women  I  hanne  meotieiied 
was  a  token  of  generous  principles ;  and  our  men 
told  us  that  they  would  have  given  ^em  whatever 
they  could  have  asked,  if  they  had  had  it 

In  a  word.  It  was  on  their  account  they  sent 
that  little  army  of  people  to  us,  loaded  wiUi  mo- 
\isions,  which  our  men  met  before  the  two  wal- 
lops came  down ;  out  all  the  provisions  they  bad 
consisted  chiefly  in  fruits  of  tlw  earth,  ooooanots, 
plantains,  oranges,  lemons,  Ike,  and  n>aiie,or 
Indian  com.  We  had  not  any  sufficient  ttoe 
with  them  to  inquire  after  what  traffic  they  bad, 
or  whether  anything  fit  for  ns.  That  they  bad 
several  ftasrant  plants,  and,  I  believe,  some  s|iiees, 
as  particularly  cinnamon,  that  we  found;  hut 
what  else  the  country  produces  we  know  noL 

We  came  away  i^m  hence,  after  ssvra  iiays' 
stay,  having  obwrved  little  of  the  country  man 
than  that  It  seemed  to  be  very  pleasant  bvtvvry 
hot.  The  woods  were  all  flourishing  and  green, 
and  the  soil  rich,  but  no  great  matter  thai  ooold 
be  the  subject  of  trade ;  bnt  an  exo^snt  nlsff 
to  be  a  bait  land,  or  port  of  refreshment,  many 
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voya^  that  might  afterwardt  be  imdertakenthat 
way. 

We  set  sail,  I  say,  from  hence,  in  seven  days, 
and  finding  the  coast  lie  fairly  on  our  starboard 
side,  kept  the  land  on  board  all  the  way,  distance 
about  three  leagues ;  and  it  held  as  thus  about 
an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  due  east,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  we  lost  sight  o{  the  land :  whether 
it  broke  off,  or  whether  it  only  drew  off  farther 
south,  we  could  not  tell. 

We  went  on  two  or  three  davsraore,  our  course 
S.E.,  when  we  made  land  again,  hut  found  it  to 
bt;  unly  two  small  islands,  lying  S.  and  by  E., 
distance  nine  leagues.  We  stood  on  to  them,  and 
two  of  our  boats  went  on  shore,  but  found  nothing 
for  our  purpose ;  no  inhabitants,  nor  any  living 
creatures,  except  sea  fowls,  and  some  large  snakes, 
neither  was  there  any  fresh  water.  80  we  called 
that  land  Cape  Dismal. 

The  same  eveniog  we  stood  away  full  south, 
to  see  if  we  could  find  out  the  continuance  of  the 
former  land ;  but  as  we  found  no  hmd,  so  a  great 
sea  cominn^  from  the  south,  we  concluded  we 
should  find  no  land  that  way ;  and  varying  our 
course  easterly,  we  ran,  with  a  fair,  fresh  gale,  at 
N.  W.  and  by  W.  for  seven  days  more,  io  all  which 
time  we  saw  nothing  but  the  open  sea  every  way, 
and,  making  an  observation,  found  we  had  passed 
the  Southern  Tropic,  and  that  we  were  in  the 
latitude  of  six-and-twenty  degrees  and  thirteen 
minutes,  after  which  we  continued  our  course  still 
southerly,  for  several  days  more,  till  we  found  by 
another  observation  that  we  were  In  two-and- 
thirty  degrees  and  twenty  minutes. 

This  evening  we  made  land  over  our  starboard 
bow,  distance  six  leagues,  and  stood  away  south 
and  by  east ;  but  the  wind  slackening,  we  lav  by 
in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  found  the  land 
bearing  east  and  by  south  distance  one  league 
and  a  half;  a  good  shore  and  sounding  we  found 
about  five-and-thirty  fathom,  stony  ground.  Then 
we  hoisted  our  boat  out,  and  sent  it  on  shore  for 
discoveries,  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  water  and 
see  for  a  good  harbour  to  put  in  at. 

They  went  quite  in  with  the  shore,  where 
they  found  people,  men  and  women,  crowding 
together  to  look  at  us.  When  our  men  came 
close  to  the  land  they  hung  out  a  white  flag,  but 
the  wild  people  understood  nothing  of  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  but  stood  looking  and  amazed ;  and  we 
have  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  never  had 
seen  any  ship  or  bark  of  any  nation  in  all  their 
lives,  but  their  own.  We  found  no  boats,  or  sails, 
or  anything  they  had  to  make  use  of  on  the  water ; 
but  some  days  after  we  saw  levenl  small  canoes, 
with  three  or  four  men  in  each. 

Our  men  not  being  able  to  speak  anything  for 
them  to  understand,  or  to  understand  anything 
they  said,  the  first  thbig  they  did  was  to  make 
signs  to  them  for  something  to  eat ;  upon  which 
three  of  them  seemed  to  go  away,  and  cominff 
again  in  a  few  minutes,  brought  with  them  sevenu 
bundles  or  bunches  of  roots,  some  plantains,  and 
some  green  lemons  or  limes,  and  laid  down  all 
upon  the  shore.  Our  men  took  courage  then  to 
go  on  shore,  and  taking  up  what  they  brought, 
they  set  up  a  stick,  and  upon  the  end  of  it  hung 
five  bunches  or  strings  of  blue  and  white  beads, 
and  went  on  board  again. 

Never  was  such  joy  among  a  wild  people  dis- 


covered as  these  people  showed  when  they  took 
the  beads  off  flie  stick :  they  danced,  and  capered, 
and  made  a  thousand  antic  gestures;  and,  invit- 
ing our  men  on  shore,  laid  their  hands  upon  their 
breasts  across,  and  then  looked  up,  intimating  a 
solemn  oath  not  to  hurt  us. 

Our  men  made  signs  by  which  they  made  them 
understand  that  they  would  come  again  next 
morning,  and  also  that  they  should  bring  us  more 
eatables;  accordingly,  we  sent  three  boats  the 
next  morning,  and  our  men  carried  knives,  scis- 
sars,  beads,  fooking  glasses,  combs,  and  any  toys 
they  had,  not  forgetting  glass  beads,  and  glass 
ear-rings  in  abundance. 

The  Indians  were  very  ready  to  meet  us,  and 
brought  us  fruits  and  herbs  as  befbre ;  but  three 
of  them,  who  stood  at  a  distance,  held  each  of 
them  a  creature  exactly  like  a  goat,  but  without 
horns  or  beard,  and  these  were  brought  to  traffic 
with  us. 

We  brouffht  out  our  goods,  and  offered  every 
one  somethmg,  but  the  variety  was  surprising  to 
them,  who  hi^  never  seen  such  things  before. 
Rut  that  which  was  most  valuable  of  all  our 
things  was  a  hatchet,  which  one  of  their  principal 
men  took  np,  and  looked  at  it,  felt  of  the  edge, 
and  laid  it  down,  then  took  it  up  again,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  use  of  it ;  upon  which  one 
of  our  men  took  it,  and  stepping  to  a  tree  that 
stood  near,  cut  off  a  small  bough  of  it  at  one 
blow.  The  man  was  surprised,  and  run  to  the 
tree  with  it,  to  see  if  he  could  do  so  too ;  and 
finding  the  virtue  of  it,  he  laid  it  down,  ran  with 
all  his  might  into  the  country,  and  by-and-by 
returning,  came  with  two  men  more  with  him, 
to  show  them  this  wonderful  thing  called  a  hat- 
chet. 

But  if  they  were  surprised  with  the  novelty  of 
a  hatchet,  our  men  were  as  much  surprised  to 
see  hanging  round  the  ears  of  both  the  men  that 
he  brought  with  him  large  flat  pieces  of  pure 
gold,  and  the  thread  which  they  hung  by  was 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  goats  twisted  very  pret- 
tUy  together,  and  strong  enough. 

Our  men  offering  to  handle  them  to  see  if  they 
were  gold,  one  of  the  men  takes  off  his  two  bobs^ 
or  what  we  might  call  them,  and  offered  them  to 
our  men  for  the  hatchet;  our  men  seemed  to 
make  some  diflSculty  of  it,  as  if  the  hatchet  was 
of  much  greater  value  than  those  trifles ;  upon 
which,  he  being,  as  we  found,  superior,  made  the 
other  that  came  with  him  pull  off  his  two  ear- 
jewels  also ;  and  so  our  unreasonable  people  took 
them  all  four,  being  of  pure  gold,  and  weighing 
together  some  grains  above  two  ounces,  in  ex- 
change  for  an  old  rusty  hatchet.  Well,  however 
unreasonable  the  price  was,  they  did  not  think  it 
so ;  and  so  over-fond  was  he  of  the  hatchet  that 
as  soon  as  he  had  it  for  his  own  he  ran  to  the 
tree,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  so  laid  about  him 
with  the  hatchet  that  there  was  not  a  twig  left 
on  it  that  was  within  his  reach. 

This  exchange  was  a  particular  hint  to  me ; 
and  I  presently  directed  my  chief  mate  and  Cap- 
tain Merlotte  to  go  on  shore  the  next  day  and 
acquaint  themselves  as  much  as  they  could  with 
the  natives,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  where 
they  had  this  gold,  and  if  any  quantity  was  to  be 
found. 

They  bestowed  their  time  so  well,  and  obliged 
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thcnatives  so  much  by  the  toys  and  trifles  they 
gave  them,  that  'they  presently  told  thorn  that 
the  gotcf,  which  ihey  called  aarah,  was  picked  uo 
in  the  rivers  that  came  down  from  a  mount:iin 
which  they  pointed  to,  a  great  way  off.  Our 
men  prevailed  with  three  of  them  to  go  with 
them  to  one  or  these  rivers,  and  gave  them  beads 
and  such  things  to  encourage  them,  hut.  by  the 
way,  no  batcfa^t ;  that  was  kept  up  At  a  high  rate, 
aifd  as  a  rarity,  Bt  ooly  for  a  king  or  some  great 
mah  that  wore  aarah  on  hia  ears. 

In  a  woi^,  they  came  to  the  rfver  where  they 
said  they  found  this  ai^^h  y  and  the  first  thing 
our  men  observed  there  was  an  Indian  sitting  on 
the  ground  and  beating  something  upon  a  great 
Stone  with  another  stone  in  his  hand  for  his  ham. 
mer.  They  went  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  and 
found  he  had  picked  up  a  lump  of  gold  b  the  sand 
as  big  as  a  swan-shot,  of  no  regular  shape,  but  full 
of  corners,  neither  round  nor  square,  and  the  man 
was  beating  it  flat  as  well  as  he  could. 

One  of  our  men*  who  had  a  hatchet  in  his 
baud,  made  .signs  to  him  to  let  him  flat  it  for 
him ;  and  $0,  turning  the  back  part  of  the  hatchet, 
whtch»  by  U)e  wav,  turned  the  hatchet  into  a 
hammer,  he  beat  tlie  pi^o  of  gold  flat  in  an  in- 
stant,  mid  then,  turning  the  edges,  beat  it  that 
way,  tUi  he  brought  it  to  be  round  also. 

t'his  was  so  surprising  to  the  man  that^as 
beating,  that  he  stood  looking  on  with  all  the 
tokens  of  joy  and  amazement ;  and,  desiring  to 
see  the  hatchet,  looked  this  way  and  that  way 
upon  those  of  his  countrymen  who  came  with  us, 
as  if  asking  tbem  if  ever  they  saw  the  like. 

When  our  man  had  done  he  made  signs  to 
know  if  he  had  any  more  aarah  ;  the  man  said 
nothing,  hut  went  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
river,  and  putting  his  hand  into  a  hole,  he 
brought  out  three  little  lumps  of  gold,  and  a 
great  many  smaller,  some  of  them  about  as  big 
as  a  great  pin*s  head  ;  all  which  he  had  laid  up 
there  in  the  hollow  of  a  pretty  big  stone.  Our 
man  thought  it  was  too  much  to  take  all  that  for 
the  hatchet,  and  therefore  pulled  out  some  beads 
and  pieces  of  glass,  and  such  toys ;  and,  in  short, 
bought  all  this  cargo  of  gold,  which,  in  tJie  whole, 
weighed  bear  five  ounces,  for  about  the  value  of 
twoshillings. 

xhouffh  these  bargains  were  very  agreeable  t^ 
us,  yet  the  discovery  of  such  a  place  and  of  such 
a  fui^  of  treasure  in  a  part  of  the  world  which  it 
is  very  probable  was  never  seen  before  by  any 
European  eyes,  nor  so  much  as  inquired  after, 
was  toe  greatest  satisfactloti  imaginable  to  me, 
knowing  the  adventurous  temper  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  our  principal  employer.  Upon  this 
account.  While  n:y  men  busied  themselves  in  their 
daily  search  after  gold,  and  in  finding  out  the 
rivers  from  whence  it  came,  or  rather  where  it 
was  found,  I  emplo^ned  myself  to  be  fully  in- 
formed  where  this  place  was,  whether  it  was  an 
island  or  a  continent ;  and  having  found  a  tole- 
rable good  road  for  our  ships  to  ride  in,  I  caused 
my  two  shallops*  well  manned,  to  run  along  the 
coast,  both  east  and  west,  to  find  which  way  it 
lay,  and  whether  they  could  find  any  end  of  it ; 
as  alao  to  see  what  rivers,  what  people,  and  what 
provisions  th<»y  could  meet  with. 
.  l^y  my  observation  I  found,  as  abov(^.  (hat  we 
were  In  the  latitude  of  scvcn-ond- twenty  degrees 


and  thirteen  minutes  south  meridian;  distance 
from  the  Ladrones  about  sixteen  degrees  east. 
While  my  shallops  were  gone  I  went  on  «bore, 
and  some  of  my  .men  set  up  tents  on  shore,  as 
wen  for  the  convenience  of  theh*  traflic  as  for 
their  resting  on  shore  all  nigfit,  kectring;  bow- 
ever,  a  eooa  guard,  and  havfaig  two  of  oar  «hfp. 
dogs  with  them,  who  never  fiiiled  giving  titem 
notice  whenever  any  of  the  natives  came  near 
rhem;  for  what  ailed  the  dogs  (  know  not,  but 
neither  of  tbeni  couM  bear  the  s^bt  of  ^e  In- 
dians,  and  we  had  much  to  do  to  keep  them  from 
flying  at  them. 

While  we  rode  here  we  had  the  most  Tioleiit 
storm  of  wind,  with  rahi  and  with  great  cXaps  of 
thunder,  that  we  had  yet  sustahied  since  we  came 
out  of  England..  It  was  our  comfort  that  the 
wind  came  off  shore,  for  it  nlew  at  south*  and 
shifting  between  the  S.  S.  B».and  S.  W.  with  s^cli 
excessive  gusts,  and  so  fhrioua^  and,  withal,  bot 
only  by  squalls  and  sudden  flaws,  bat  a  settled 
terrible  tempest,  that,  had  it  been  from  off  sea, 
as  it  was  off  shore,  we  must  have  perished,  ibere 
had  been  no  remedy :  and  even  as  it  was,  we 
rode  in  great  danger.  My  hoatswani  called  twice 
out  to  me,  to  cut  my  tnasts  by  tHe  board,  pro- 
testing we  should  either  bring  our  anchors  home 
or  founder  as  we  rode ;  and,  indeed,  the  sea 
broke  over  us  many  times  in  a  terribte  manner. 
As  I  said  before,  we  had  an  indifferent  good  road, 
and  so  we  had,  but  not  a  very  good  one,  for  the 
land  was  low,  and  on  the  east  we  lay  a  Hule 
open  ;  however,  ourgrottnd  tackle  was  good,  and 
our  ship  very  tight,  and  t  told  the  boatswain  I 
would  rather  dip  the  cable  and  go  off  to  sea  than 
cut  the  masts.  However,  in  nmut  four  hoars* 
time  more,  we  found  the  wind  abate,  but  tt  blew 
very  hard  for  three  davs  after  that 

I  was  tti  great  pain  for  my  two  AaBops  in  this 
tempest,  but  they  had  both  the  good  luck  to  Ke 
close  under  the  li^ore ;  and  one  indeed  had  hauled 
quite  upon  the  land,  where  the  jtaxi  lay  on  shore 
under  their  sail,  so  that  they  got  uo  damage; 
and  about  three  days  after  one  of  them  rettirned, 
and  brought  me  word  they  had  been  to  the  vest, 
where  they  had  made  very  Tittle  discovery  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  country,  i^nd  whether  it  was 
an  island  or  a  continent,  but  they  had  conversed 
with  the  natives  very  often,  and  had  found  seve. 
ral  that  had  pieces  of  gold  banging,  spme  In  their 
hair,  some  about  thef  necks ;  and  the?  made  a 
shift  to  bring  as  many  with  them  as  weighed,  all 
put  together,  as  seventeen  or  eighteen  ounces,  for 
which  they  had  bartered  toys  and  trifles,  as  we 
did ;  but  they  found  no  rivers  where  they  could 
discover  any  gold  in  the  sands,  as  we  had  done, 
so  that  they  beUevcd  it  all  came  from  that  aide 
where  we  were. 

But  our  other  shallop  had  much  )>etter  lack : 
she  went  away  to  the  east,  and  by  Uie  time  she 
had  gone  about  sixteen  leagues,  she  found'  the 
shore  break  off  a  little,  and  soon  after  1^  jitlle 
more,  till  at  length  they  came,  as  it^  were,  t^  the 
land's  end ;  when  the  shore  running  ^ue  soQth* 
they  followed,  according  to  their  a^unt,  near 
thirteen  leagues  more. 

In  this  time  they  went  severar  ^eS  on  ^ore, 
entered  three  rivers  indiflcrently  tai;ge,  and  one 
of  them  very  large  at  the  liiouth,  bat  ^rew  nar- 
row again  in  three  or  four  leagues,  but  a>  deep 
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channel,  with  two-and- twenty  to  eight.and*twen« 
ty  fathom  water  in  it  all  the  way,  af  fiur  as  they 
went 

Here  they  went  on  shore  and  traCBcked  with 
the  natives,  whoot  they  found  rnde  and  nnpo* 
lished«  but  a  very  mOdr  inoffensive  people ;  nor 
did  they  find  them  anything  thievish,  much  less 
treacherous,  as  in  some  such  countries  b  the 
case.  They  had  the  good  luck  to  find  out  the 
place  where,  as  they  supposed,  the  king  of  the 
country  resided,  which  was  a  kind  of  a  city  en* 
compassed  with  a  river  almost  all  round,  the 
river  making  a  kind  of  doable  horse-shoe.  The 
manner  of  their  living  is  too  long  to  describe, 
neither  could  our  men  give  any  account  of  their 
government  or  of  the  customs  of  the  place;  but 
what  they  sought  ibr  was  gold  and  provisions, 
and  of  that  they  got  pretty  considerable. 
I  They  found  the  Indians  terribly  surprised  at 
the  first  sight  of  them,  but  after  some  time  they 
found  means  to  let  them  know  they  desired  a 
truce,  and  to  make  them  understand  what  tiiey 
meant  by  it. 

At  lei^h  a  truce  being  established,  the  king 
came,  and  with  him  near  tiiree  hundred  men ; 
and  soon  after  the  queen,  with  half  as  many 
women.  They  were  not  stark  naked,  neither 
men  or  women,  but  wearing  a  loose  piece  of  cloth 
about  their  middles.  "Wlutt  it  was  made  of  we 
could  not  imagine,  Ibr  it  was  neither  linen  or 
woollen,  cotton,  or  silk ;  nor  was  it  woven,  but 
twisted  and  braided  by  hand,  as  our  women  make 
bone  lace  with  bobbins.  It  seems  it  was  the 
stalk  of  an  herb  which  this  was  made  with,  and 
WAS  80  strong  that  I  doubt  not  it  would  have 
made  cables  for  our  ships  if  we  had  wanted  to 
make  such  an  experiment. 

When  the  king  first  came  to  our  men,  they 
were  a  little  shy  of  his  company,  he  had  so  many 
with  him,  and  they  began  to  retire,  which  thie 
king  perceiving,  he  caused  all  his  men  to  stop 
and  keep  at  a  distance,  and  advanced  himself 
with  about  ten  or  twelve  of  his  men,  and  no 
more. 

When  he  was  come  quite  up,  our  men,  to  show 
their  breeding,  pulled  off  their  bats,  but  that  he 
did  not  understand,  for  his  men  had  no  hats  on ; 
but  the  officer  making  a  bow  to  him,  he  under- 
stood that  presently,  uid  bowed  again,  at  which 
all  his  men  fell  down  flat  upon  their  laces,  as  flat 
to  the  ground  as  if  they  had  been  shot  to  death 
with  a  volley  of  our  shot,  and  they  did  not  &U  so 
quick,  but  they  were  up  again  as  nimbly,  and 
then  down  flat  on  the  ground  again ;  and  this 
they  did  three  times,  their  king  bowing  hfanself 
to  our  men  at  the  tame  time. 
^  This  ceremony  being  over,  our  men  made 
signs  to  them  that  they  wanted  victuals  to  eat 
and  something  to  drink,  and  pulled  out  several 
things,  to  let  the  people  see  they  would  give 
something  for  what  they  might  bring  them. 

The  king  understood  them  presently,  and 
turning  to  some  of  his  men,  he  talked  awhile  to 
them,  and  our  men  observed  that  while  he  spoke 
they  seemed  to  be  terrified  as  if  he  had  been 
threatening  them  with  death.  However,  as  soon 
as  he  had  done,  throe  of  them  went  away,  and 
our  men  supposed  they  went  to  fetch  something 
that  the  king  would  give  them;  upon  which, 
that  they  might  bo  beforehand  with  them,  our 


men  presented  his  m^esty  with  two  pair  of  brace- 
lets of  fine  glass-beads  of  several  colours,  and  put 
them  upon  his  arms,  which  he  took  most  kincUy ; 
and  then  they  gave  him  a  knife,  with  a  good 
plain  ivory  haiime»  and  some  other  odd  thmgs. 
Upon  receiving  these  noble  presents,  he  sends 
away  another  ^  his  men,  and  a  little  after  two 
more. 

Our  men  observed  that  two  of  the  men  went  a 
great  way  off  towards  the  hill,  but  the  other  man 
that  be  sent  away  first  went  to  his  oueen,  who 
with  her  retinue  of  tawny  ladies,  stood  out  a  little 
way  offl  and  soon  after  her  majesty  eame  with 
four  women  only  attending  her. 

The  officer  who  commanded  our  men,  finding 
be  should  have  another  kind  of  compliment  to 
pay  the  ladles,  retired  a  little ;  and  being  an  in- 

genlous,  bandy  sort  of  a  man,  in  less  than  half  an 
our  he  and  another  of  his  men  made  a  nice  gar. 
land,  or  rather  a  coronet  of  sondry  strings  of 
beads,  and  with  glass  bobs  and  pendants  aH  hang, 
ing  about  It  most  wonderful  gay;  and  when  the 
queen  was  oome,  he  went  up  to  the  kinsr,  and 
oiowing  it  to  him,  made  signs  that  he  woukl  give 
it  to  the  queen. 

The  khig  took  it,  but  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  trulv  he  desired  our  officer  to  put  it  upon 
his  own  head,  which  he  did ;  but  when  he  had 
got  it  upon  bis  own  head  be  made  bold  to  let 
our  men  see  he  was  king  over  his  wife  as  well  as 
over  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  that  he  would 
wear  it  himself. 

With  that  our  man  pulled  out  a  little  pocket 
looking-glass,  and  holding  it  up,  he  let  his  ma- 
jesty  see  his  own  &ce,  which  we  might  reason. 
My  suppose  he  had  never  seen  before,  especially 
not  with  a  crown  on  his  head  too.  That  till  tbsit 
looking-glass  came,  and  he  saw  his  own  face,  he 
was  grave  and  majestic,  and  carried  it  something 
like  a  king,  but  he  was  so  ravished  with  this  that 
he  was  quite  beside  himseU^  and  jumped,  and 
capered,  and  danced  about  like  a  madman. 

All  this  while  our  men  taw  nothing  coming, 
but  that  all  was  given  on  their  side ;  whereupon 
they  made  signs  again  that  they  wanted  provi- 
sions.  He  made  signs  again,  pointing  to  a  bill  a 
good  way  off,  as  if  it  would  come  from  thence 
very  quickly,  and  then  looked  to  see  if  they  were 
coming,  as  if  he  was  impatient  till  they  eame  as 
well  as  our  people. 

During  this  time  one  of  our  men  observed 
that  the  oueen  had  several  pieces  of  gold,  as  they 
thought  tnem  to  be,  hanffing  about  her,  as  parti- 
culany  in  her  hair,  and  huge  flat  phdts  of  gold 
upon  the  hinder  part  of  her  head,  something  in 
the  place  of  a  roll  as  our  women  wear;  that  her 
hair  was  wound  lAwut  it  in  rolls  braided  together 
very  curiously ;  and  having  Informed  our  officer, 
he  made  signs  to  the  king  for  leave  to  give  the 
queen  something,  which  he  consented  to.  So 
he  went  to  her  mijesty,  making  a  bow  as  before  i 
but  this  comphdsance  surprised  her,  for  upon  his 
bowing  hhnself,  on  a  sudden  fdls  the  queen  and 
all  her  four  ladies  flat  on  the  ground,  but  were 
up  again  in  a  moment ;  and  our  people  wondered 
how  they  could  throw  themselves  so  flat  on  their 
faces  and  not  hurt  themselves;  nor  was  It  less 
to  be  wondered  at  how  they  could  so  suddenly 
jump  up  again,  for  thev  did  not  rise  up  gradually 
as  we  must  do,  with  tne  help  of  our  hands  and 
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koecMt  if  vre  were  extended  so  flat  on  our  fiMses, 
but  they  with  a  apring,  whether  with  their  hancU 
er  their  whole  bodies  we  know  not,  jumped  up  all 
at  once,  and  were  upon  their  feet  immediately. 

This  oompUment  over,  our  oifioer  stepped  up  to 
th0  queen,  and  ties  about  her  neck  a  most  deli- 
eale  necUaee  of  pearl ;  that  is  to  say,  of  large, 
handsome  white  glass  beads,  which  might  in 
England  cost  about  four-pence  halfjpenny,  and  to 
every  one  of  her  ladies  he  gave  another  of  smal- 
iar  beads  and  diflbrent  colours  than  those  which 
he  gave  the  ^neen.  Then  he  presented  her  ma- 
jesty with  a  long  string  of  glass  beads  which 
being  put  over  her  head,  reaehed  down  to  her 
waist  before,  and  jouied  in  a  kind  of  a  tassel, 
with  a  little  knot  of  blue  ribbon,  which  she  was 
aJao  extremely  pleased  with ;  and  very  fine  she 
waft. 

The  queen  made,  it  seems,  the  first  return,  for 
stepping  to  one  ef  her  women,  our  men  observed 
that  she  took  sometiiing  oat  of  her  hair,  and  she 
let  her  tie  her  hair  up  again ;  after  which  she 
brought  it  and  gave  it  to  our  officer,  making 
signs  to  know  if  It  was  aeoeptaUe.  It  was  a 
piece  of  gold  that  weighed  about  two  ounces  and 
a  half;  it  had  been  beaten  as  flat  as  they  knew 
bow  to  beat  it;  but  the  metal  was  of  maw  more 
beauty  to  our  men  than  the  shape. 

Our  oflioer  soon  let  them  see  that  he  aecepted 
the  present,  by  laying  ft  to  his  mouth  and  to  his 
breast,  which  he  fovuid  was  the  way  when  they 
liked  anything.  In  short,  our  ofiioer  goes  to 
Work  again,  and  in  a  little  while  he  makes  a  little 
coronet  for  the  queen^  as  he  had  dene  before, 
though  less,  and  without  asking  leave  of  the  king 
went  up  to  her  and  put  it  upon  her  head,  and 
then  gave  her  a  little  lookmg-glass,  as  he  had 
done  to  the  king,  to  look  at  heraelC 

She  was  so  suiprisad  with  this  that  she  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  herself;  but  to  show  her 
gratitude  she  pulled  out  another  plate  of  gold 
out  of  bar  own  hair,  and  gave  it  to  our  oflioer; 
and  not  content  with  that,  she  sent  one  of  her 
woman  to  the  crowd  of  women  that  first  attended 
her,  and  whether  she  stripped  them  of  all  the  gold 
they  had  we  know  not,  hut  she  brought  so  many 
pieces,  that  when  our  men  had  tlwm  (for  she 
gave  all  to  them)  they  weighed  almost  two 
pounds  weight. 

But  this  was  not  all;  when^she  was  thus 
dfesied  up  she  stepped  forward,  very  nimbly  and 
graceflslly,  towards  the  king  to  show  him  what 
she  had  get ;  and  finding  the  king  dressed  up  as 
fine  as  hersdf,  they  had  work  enough  for  near 
two  hours  to  look  at  one  another,  and  admire 
their  new  ornaments. 

Our  men  reported  that  the  king  was  a  tall, 
well-shaped  man,  of  a  very  m^estic  deportment, 
only  that  when  he  laughed  be  showed  his  teeth 
too  much,  which  however  were  as  white  as  ivor^. 
As  for  the  qtteen,  saving  that  her  skin  was  of  a 
fawny  colour,  she  was  a  very  pretty  woman; 
very  tall,  a  sweet  countenance,  admirable  fea- 
tures, and,  in  a  word,  a  completely  handsome 
kdy. 

She  was  very  oddly  dressed;  she  was  qmte 
naked  from  her  head  to  below  her  breasts.  Her 
brelists  were  plump  and  round,  not  flaggy  and 
hanging  down,  as  It  is  general  with  all  the  Indian 
women,  some  of  whose  breasts  hang  as  low  as 


their  bellies,  hut  sitting  as  beautifully  up  as  if 
they  had  been  laced  up  with  stays  round  her 
body;  and  below  her  breast  she  had  a  broad 
piece  of  a  skin  of  some  curious  creature,  spotted 
like  a  leopard,  or  rather,  as  I  believe  it  was. 
some  fine  spotted  deer,  lliis  was  wrapped  round 
her  verv  tight,  like  a  body-girth  to  a  horse  ;  and 
under  this  she  had  a  kind  of  petticoat,  as  before 
described,  hanging  dovm  to  her  ankles.  As  for 
shoes  or  stockSigs,  they  were  only  such  as  nature 
had  furnished.  Her  hair  was  black,  and,  as  they 
supposed,  very  long,  being  wreathed  up,  twisted 
in  long  locks  about  the  plate  of  gold  she  wore  ; 
and  when  she  pulled  off  the  plate  of  gold  as 
above,  it  hung  down  her  hack  and  upon  her 
shoulders  gracefully  enough;  but  it  seems  she 
did  not  think  so,  for  as  soon  as  she  found  it  so 
follen  down,  she  caused  one  of  her  women  to  roll 
it  all  up  and  tie  it  in  a  great  knot,  which  hong 
down  in  her  neck,  and  did  not  look  so  well  as 
when  it  was  loose. 

While  the  king  and  the  queen  were  conversing 
together  about  their  fine  things  as  above,  our 
men  went  back  to  their  boat  where  they  left 
tbe  purchase  they  had  got,  and  fiimished  them- 
selves with  other  tlUngs  fit  to  traflBc  with,  as 
they  saw  occasion;  and  they  were  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  king  again,  when  they  perceived  that 
the  men  the  king  had  sent  up  into  the  country 
were  returned,  and  that  they  brought  with  them 
a  great  quantity  of  such  provisions  as  ihey  had, 
which  chiefly  consisted  in  roots  and  maize,  or 
Indian  com,  and  several  fruits  which  we  had 
never  seen  before :  some  of  them  resemUed  the 
large  European  figs,  but  were  not  really  figs ; 
with  some  great  jars  of  water,  having  herbs 
steeped  in  it,  and  roots,  that  made  It  look  as 
white  as  milk,  and  drank  like  milk  sweetened 
with  sugar,  but  more  delicious,  and  exceedingiy 
owA  and  r^reshing.  They  brought  also  a  great 
quantity  of  oranges,  but  they  were  neither  sweet 
nor  sour,  and  our  men  believed  they  were  not 
ripe ;  but  when  they  were  dressed  after  the  ntan« 
ner  of  the  countrpr,  which  they  showed  our  men 
how  to  do :  that  u  to  say,  to  roast  them  in  the 
fire,  they  eat  admirably  well,  and  our  men  brought 
a  great  many  away  to  us,  and  when  we  roarted 
tiiem,  they  exceeded  all  that  ever  I  tasted. 

After  our  men  had  received  what  they  bronght, 
and  shown  that  they  were  accentable  to  them, 
the  king  made  signs  that  he  would  be  gone,  but 
would  come  again  to  them  the  next  morning,  and 
pointing  to  the  queen's  head,  where  the  pl&te  of 
gold  had  been  that  she  gave  to  our  men,  inti- 
mated that  he  would  bring  some  of  that  with 
bim  the  next  day ;  but  while  he  was  making 
these  signs  one  of  his  other  messengers  came 
back  and  gave  the  kmg  something  into  his  hand, 
wrapped  up,  which  our  men  could  not  see.  As 
soon  as  the  king  had  it,  as  if  he  had  been  proud 
to  show  our  men  that  he  could  make  himself  and 
his  queen  as  fine  as  they  could  make  theas,  he 
pulled  it  out,  and  first  put  it  on  his  OueeQ,  (a 
short  thing  Hke  a  robe^)  which  reached  from  her 
neck,  for  he  put  it  over  her  head,  only  down 
to  the  spotted  skin  which  ahe  wore  before, 
and  so  it  covered  her  shoulders  and  hreast.  It 
was  made  of  an  infinite  number  and  variety  ef 
feathers,  oddly  and  yet  very  curioui^  mit  to- 
gether, and  was  spangled,  as  we  may  oail  It,  all 
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over,  with  little  drops  o?  lumps  of  gold,  some  no 
bigger  than  a  pin*8  head,  which  had  holes  made 
through  them  and  were  strung  six  or  seven  to- 
gether, and  so  tied  on  to  the  feathers ;  some  as 
hie  as  a  large  pea,  hanging  single,  some  as  big  as 
a  horse  bean,  and  beaten  flat,  and  all  hanging 
promiscuously  among  the  feathers  without  any 
order  or  shape;  which,  notwithstanding,  were 
very  beautiAil  in  the  whole,  and  made  the  thing 
look  rich  and  handsome  enoueh. 

As  soon  as  he  had  thus  equipped  his  queen,  he 
put  the  other  on  upon  himself^  which,  as  it  was 
larger,  so  it  had  a  particular  in  its  shape,  namely, 
that  it  covered  his  arms  almost  to  his  elbows, 
and  was  so  made  that  it  came  round  under  the 
arm,  and  being  fastened  there  with  a  string,  made 
a  kind  of  sleeve. 

As  the  king's  robe,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  was  larger,  (for  it  came  down  to  his  waist,) 
so  it  had  a  great  deal  more  gold  about  it,  and 
larger  pieces  than  what  the  queen  wore.  When 
their  majesties  had  thus  put  on  their  robes,  you 
may  guess  how  glorious  they  looked,  but 
especially  the  queen,  who,  being  a  most  charming, 
beautiful  creature  before,  was  much  more  so, 
when  she  glittered  thus  aJl  with  gold.  Our  men 
looked  very  narrowly  to  observe  whether  there 
were  no  diamonds,  and  particularly  whether  any 
pearl  was  among  their  finery,  but  they  could  not 
perceive  any. 

In  this  manner  they  parted  for  that  evening  ; 
but  the  people  did  not  leave  them  so,  ibr  they 
thronged  about  them,  and  sonae  brought  them 
jars  of  the  white  liquor,  some  brought  them 
roots,  some  fruits,  some  one  thing  and  some 
anotlicr ;  and  our  men  gave  every  one  of  them 
some  small  matter  or  other  in  proportion  to  what 
they  brought.  At  last  there  came  ibur  particu- 
larly tall  lusty  men,  with  bows  end  arrows,  but 
before  they  came  close  up  to  our  men,  they  laid 
down  their  bows  and  arrows  on  the  ground  and 
came  forward  with  all  the  tokens  of  friendship 
they  were  able  to  make. 

They  had  two  youths  with  them,  each  of  which 
led  a  tame  fawn  of  pretty  large  growth,  and  when 
the  men  came  up  they  gave  the  two  fawns  to  our 
men,  who,  in  return,  gave  each  of  them  a  knife 
and  some  strings  of  beads,  and  such  toys  as  they 
bad. 

Our  men  observed  that  all  these  men  had  Uttle 
bits  of  gold,  some  of  one  shape  and  some  of 
another,  hanging  at  their  ears ;  and  when  our 
men  came  to  be  fiimiliar,  they  asked  them  as  well 
as  they  could  where  they  found  that  stufT,  and 
they  made  signs  to  the  sand  in  the  river,  and 
then  pointed  towards  that  part  of  the  country 
where  our  ships  lay,  which  signified  to  our  men 
that  the  gold  was  most  of  it  where  we  lay,  not 
there,  where  the  king  and  queen  resided.  Nay, 
when  our  men  point^  again  to  the  river  where 
they  were,  and  went  and  took  up  come  of  the 
sand,  as  if  they  would  look  for  gold  in  it,  they 
made  signs  of  laughing  at  it,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  found  there,  but  that  it  lay  all  the 
other  way. 

And  yet  two  or  three  of  the  men,  who,  when  the 
tide  was  out,  went  up  the  bank  of  the  river  two 
or  three  miles  upon  the  sands,  peeping  and  trying 
the  sands  as  they  went,  found  three  or  four  little 
bits  of  pure  gold  in  the  sand,  though  not  bigger 


than  pln*s  heads ;  but  ho  ^nbf,  ftitiMr  tip  th& 
country,  they  might  have  found  moire. 

These  four  men,  seeing  how  fond  our  jpedple 
were  of  the  gold,  made  signs  that  they  could 
fotoh  gold  for  them  if  thev  would  give  them  such 
thin^  as  they  liked ;  and  ours  n^sAa  told  them 
they  should  have  anvthing  they  pleased,  and  la 
earnest  gave  tiiem  pieces  of  iron  and  bits  of  ghMs 
of  small  value,  both  of  which  they  weM  much 
delighted  with  beforehand. 

Early  In  the  morning  their  four  cnstomers  cetne 
again,  and  brought  several  men,  who  seemed  to 
be  servants,  along  with  them,  laden  with  refresh- 
ments, suoh  as  the  white  water  mentioned  above, 
which  they  bronght  hi  earthen  pots,  very  hard, 
but  made  so  by  the  sun,  not  by  any  tin.  They 
brought  also  three  small  deer  with  them,  and 
a  kind  of  coney  or  rabbit,  but  larger,  which  our 
men  were  very  glad  of.  But  that  which  was 
above  all  the  rest,  they  brought  a  good  quantity 
of  gold  dust,  that  is  to  say,  some  in  small  lumps, 
some  in  bigger,  and  one  of  thesn  had  neariy  a 
pound  weight,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  coney 
skin,  which  was  all  so  very  mail  that  it  was  like 
dust,  which,  as  onr  men  understood  afterwards, 
was  reckoned  of  Uttie  wor^  becaose  aU  the 
higver  lumps  had  been  picked  out  of  it. 

Our  men,  yon  may  be  sure,  were  very  willing 
to  trade  for  this  commodity,  and  therefore  thev 
brought  out  a  great  variety  of  tldngs  to  truck 
with  them,  making  signs  to  them  to  pick  out 
what  they  Bked,  but  stfll  keeping  a  reserve  for 
the  king  and  queen,  whom  they  expected. 
Above  all,  they  had  made  a  reserve  for  the  king 
of  some  extraordinary  hatchets,  which  they  had 
not  yet  suflTered  to  be  seen,  with  a  hammer  or 
two,  and  some  drinking  glasses  and  the  like,  with 
some  particular  toys  for  the  queen. 

But  they  had  variety  enough  besides  this  for 
the  four  men,  who,  in  short,  bought  so  manv 
trinkets  and  trifles,  that  our  men  not  only  got  w 
the  gold  they  brought,  but  the  very  pieces  of 
gold  out  of  their  ears ;  In  return  for  which  our 
men  gave  every  one  of  them  a  pair  of  ear-rings 
to  hang  about  their  ears,  with  a  fine  drop,  some 
of  green  glass,  some  red.  some  blue,  and  they 
were  wonderihlly  pleased  with  the  exchsnge,  and 
went  back,  we  may  venttn^  to  say,  mudh  rk^r 
than  they  came. 

As  soon  as  tiiese  had  finished  their  market, 
and  Indeed  a  little  before,  tliey  perceived  at  a 
distance  the  king  and  the  queen,  coming  with  a 
great  retinue,  so  they  made  aims  to  onr  men  tibat 
they  must  be  gone,  and  that  Uiey  would  not  have 
the  king  know  that  they  had  been  there. 

I  must  confess  the  relation  of  aD  this  made  me 
very  much  repent  that  I  had  not  happened  to 
have  put  in  there  with  the  ships ;  thoiwh,  in« 
deed,  as  the  road  lay  open  to  the  east  and  south 
winds,  it  might  have  been  worse  another  way,  I 
mean  when  the  storm  blew.  However,  as  it  is, 
I  must  report  tMs  part  from  the  account  given 
us  by  my  men. 

When  the  king  and  queen  came  the  second 
time  they  came  together,  and  dressed  up,  at  our 
men  supposed,  with  the  utmost  magnificenoe, 
having  the  fine  feathered  spangled  things  about 
their  shoulders,  and  the  ung  had  over  all  hh 
habit  a  fine  spotted  robe  of  deer  skint,  neatly 
jofaied  together,  and  which,  as  he  managed  it, 


covered  bim  from  heed  to  fool ;  and*  in  sbQit.  i( 
was  8o  very  beauttftil  that  be  really  looked  like  a 
king  with  it. 

Whea  be  came  to  our  men  and  the  ceremony 
of  their  meeting  was  over,  the  king,  turning 
round,  showed  them  that  he  bad  brought  them 
st4>rea.of'proviaiona,  and  indeed  so  he  bad,  for  he 
had  at. least  fifty  men  attending  him*  laden  with 
roota,  and  oranges,  and  maize,  and  such  tbin^ ; 
in  short,  he  brought  them  above  twenty  thousand 
orongeSfik  great  parcel  of  that  fruit  like  a  fig, 
whieh  i  mentioned  above,  and  other  frulta ;  after  \ 
which  another  party  followed,  and  brought  twenty 
live  doer,  and  aa  many  of  their  rabbits  dead ;  the 
latter  aa  big  as  our  harep. 

J{s  they  came  up,  the  king  made  signs  to  our 
men  to  take  them ;  and  our  officer  making  signs 
to  thank  his  majesty,  he  orders  one  of  the  at- 
tenclants  to  give  him  one  of  the  feathered  robes, 
Huch  an  one  as  the  king  himself  had  on,  and 
made  mighty  fine  with  lumps  and  tassels  of  gold, 
as  the  other ;  and  the  tawny  lass  advancing  to 
him,  offered  to  put  it  over  his  head,  but  he 
took  it  in  bis  band  and  put  it  on  himself,  and 
looked  as  like  a  jackpuddiog  in  It  as  any  one 
could  desire,  for  it  mode  no  figure  at  all  upon 
him,  compared  to  what  it  did  upon  the  Indians. 

When  they  bad  received  all  this,  they  could 
not  but  make  a  suitable  return ;  and  therefore  our 
officer  caused  his  reserve  to  be  brought  out ;  and 
first  he  gave  bis  majesty  a  dozen  very  handsome 
drinking-glasses,  of  several  sizes,  with  half-a- 
dozen  glass  beakers,  or  cups,  to  the  queen,  for 
the  same  use.  Then  he  gave  the  king  a  little 
hanger,  and  a  belt  to  wear  by  his  side,  and  showed 
him  how  to  buckle  it  on  and  take  it  off,  and  bow 
to  draw  it  out  and  put  it  in  again. 

This  was  such  a  present,  and  the  king  was  so 
delighted  with  it,  that  our  oflicer  said,  be  believed 
the  king,  for  two  hours  together,  did  nothing  but 
draw  it  and  put  it  up  again,  put  it  on  and  pull  it 
off,  and  the  like. 

Besides  this,  be  gave  the  king  three  hatchets, 
and  showed  them  the  uses  of  them ;  also,  two 
hammers  and  a  pair  of  very  large  shears,  par. 
ticularly  showing  biro,  that  with  those  hammers 
they  m^ht  beat  out  the  gold  lumps  which  they 
found  in  the  riversa  and  with  the  sheers  might 
cut  the  edges  round,  or  Into  what  shape  they 
pleased,  when  they  were  beaten  thin. 

To  the  queen  he  gave  six  little  knives,  and  a 
dozen  small  looking-glasses  for  her  ladies.  Six 
pair  of  8cUsArs,and  aamallbox  full  of  large  needles ; 
ne  then  gave  her  some  coarse  brown  Uiread,  and 
showed  her  bow  to  thread  the  needle,  and  sow 
aojrtbing  together  with  the  thread ;  all  which  she 
admired  exceedingly,  and  called  her  tawny  maids 
of  honour  about  her,  that  they  might  learn  also. 
And  whilst  they  were  standing  all  together,  our 
oflicer  (to  make  the  king  laugh)  sewed  two  of 
her  women  to  one  another  by  the  lap  of  their 
waiatooata,  or  what  else  it  might  be  called ;  and 
when  they  were  a  little  surpriMd  at  it,  and  began 
(aa  be  thought)  to  be  a  UtUe  uneasy,  he  took  the 
ioiisars,  and  at  one  soap,  set  them  at  liberty 
again.;  which  passed  for  such  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  dexterity,  that  the  king  would  needa 
pave  two  of  them  sewed  together  again*  on  pur- 
poae  to  see  it  cut  again  {  and  then  the  king  de- 
lired  be  laigbt  have  a  needle  and  thread  bimselj^ 


aifd  a  pair  of  scissars ;  then  he  wonld  sew  some 
things  together,  and  cut  t|iem  asunder  again 
several  times,  and  laugh  most  heartily  at  the  in^ 
genuity  of  it. 

Beside^  these  things,  they  gave  her  majesty  » 
pair  of  ear-rings,  to  bang  on  her  ears,  the  glasa 
in  them  looking  green  like  an  emerald ;  a  ring  of 
I  silver  with  false  stones  in  it,  like  a  rose  diamond 
ring,  the  middle  stone  red  like  a  ruby,  which  she 
went  presently  and  gave  to  the  king;  but  our 
officers  made  signs  that  be  bad  one  tWt  waa. 
bigger  for  the  king,  and  accordingly  gave  the  &Mig- 
one  that  was  mudi  larger.     And  now  tlbef  bad 
done  giving  presents,  as  they  thought,  whf»  the. 
king  made  a  sign  to  the  queen,  wmh  slie  u^qdv^ 
stood,  and  calling  one  of  her  women,  shebkbidgbi 
a  small  parcel,  which  the  queen  gave  oor  bwer 
into  his  nand ;  wherein  was  about  eleven  pounds 
weight  of  gold-dust,  but,  as  before,  no  b%  lamps 
in  it. 

Our  men  having  thus  finished  their  traflSc^  and 
being  about  to  come  away,  they  made  sSgpM  to 
the  king,  that  they  would  come  again  and.  biing 
him  more  fine  tbmgs,  at  which  the  king  jiinfles, 
and  pointed  to  the  gold,  as  if  telling  them  be'irofdd 
have  more  of  that  for  them  when  the|^  ^we 
again. 

Our  men  had  now  their  expectatioaa  fully 
answered ;  and  as  I  said,,  bad  ended  their  jtsaffic, 
and  taking  leave  of  the  ki^  and  all  hii!  veti. 
nue,  retired  to  tbeur  shallop,  and  the  king  and 
queen  going  away  to  their  cit^as  above  ;^  the 
wind  blowing  northerly,  they  were  seven  days 
before  they  got  down  to  us  in  the  ship,  during 
which  time  they  had  almost  lamished  the  <i[cer 
they  bad  left,  five  of  which  they  had  kept  to 
bring  us  olive,  and  yet  they  went  two .  or  three. 
times  on  shore  to  get  food  ibr  them  hf.  ^he 
wav.  *, 

«Vc  were  all  glad  to  see  them  again*  Btid!^  hafi 
a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be  satisfied  wE^.  the 
account  of  their  traffic,  though  not  so.  hhicJlw&Ii 
their  discovery  ;  for  they  were  not  able^  to.^ve 
us  the  least  account  whether  the  land,  vaanoi^ 
tinent  or  an  island.  , 

But  let  that  be  bow  it  will,  it  is  ce: 
country  yet  unfrequented  by  any  of  the  Qin  .  „, 
part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  may  ever  be  jfiL  " 
and  yet  be  as  rich  as  any  other  part  td  the  woM 
yet  discovered.  The  mountains  in  most  oC  the 
islands,  as  well  as  of  the  main  land  in  thiac^ 
parts,  abounding  in  gold  or  silver,  and  no  qi|eat|MU 
as  well  worth  searcliing  after  as  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  where,  though  the  quantity  they  find  is' 
considerable,  yet,  it  is  at  this  time  sought  i^cr 
by  so  many,  and  the  negroes  tangbt  an  wdCl  bow 
to  value  it,  that  but  a  little  is  brought  away  ^  a 
time,  and  so  much  given  for  it,  that  corapulj^ 
the  charge  of  the  voyage,  is  oftentimes  more  than 
it  is  worth. 

Whereas,  though  it  is  true  that  what  gold^l^. 
found  here  is  a  great  wa)  o£^  yet  I  am 


I 


such  quantities  are  to  be  had,  and  the  price 
for  it  so  very  trifling,  that  it  would  be  weiu  iioH(lh. 
searching  for.  .  *    *  . 

I  reckon,  that  including  the  gold  otur  fV^ffirfi 
brought,  and  what  we  got  on  shore  n^^MTe  mc- 
loy,  we  brought  away  about  twenty«1bixr  pon^ 
weight  of  gold,  the  expense  of  wiUehwi^  opiiild 
not  value  at  above  ten  or  eleven  pooi^  )n  JS^g- 
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Und,  put  it  aH  together,  and  reckoning  for  all 
the  proi^ons  we  got  there,  which  snpplied  as 
for  twenty  days  after  we  came  away. 

For  while  our  shallop  was  making  her  visit  thns 
to  the  rnyal  fomlly.  &e.,  as  is  related,  onr  men 
were  nnt  idle  on  shore,  but  partly  by  trade  with 
the  natives;  and  by  washing  the  sands  in  the 
small  rivers,  we  got  such  a  qnanttty  of  gold  as 
weil  saftisfied  us  for  the  stay  we  made. 

We  had  been  about  eighteen  days  here  when 
our  shaOop  returned,  and  we  stayed  a  week  more, 
tralQcking  with  the  people ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
if  we  h^  a  mind  to  have  settled  there,  and  stay 
dll  now,  we  should  have  been  very  welcome  to 
the  people.  We  saw  neither  horse  or  cow,  mule, 
ass,  dog  nr  cat,  or  any  of  our  Enropean  sort  of 
creatures  (except  that  our  men  shot  some  wild 
ducksy  and  wigeon,  exactly  the  same  which  we 
see  in  England,  and  verymt  and  good,  but  much 
easier  to  shoot  that  in  England,  having  never 
been  acquainted  with  the  flaA  and  noise  of  guns, 
as  ours  have  been).  We  also  found  a  sort  of  par- 
tridge in  the  country,  not  much  unlike  our  own, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  whistling  plover,  the 
same  with  ours. 

Though  this  month's  stay  was  unexpected,  yet 
we  had  no  reason  to  think  our  time  ill  spent 
However,  we  did  not  think  we  ought  to  lie  here 
too  long,  whatever  we  got ;  so  we  weighed  and 
stood  off  to  sea,  steering  still  S.E.,  keeping  the 
shore  of  this  golden  country  in  sight,  till  our 
men  told  us  they  found  the  land  fall  off  to  the 
south ;  then  we  steered  away  more  southerly  for 
six  or  eiglit  days,  not  losing  sight  of  land  all  the 
time,  tilfby  an  observation  we  found  we  were  in 
the  latitude  of  thirty-four  degrees  and  a  half, 
south  of  the  Kne ;  our  meritSan  distance  from  ' 
the  Ladrones,  twenty-two  degrees,  thirty  minutes 
east ;  when  a  fresh  gale  of  wind  springing  up  at 
south  and  by  east,  obliged  us  to  haul  close  for 
that  evening ;  at  night  it  blew  such  a  storm  that 
we  were  obli|red  to  yieid  to  the  force  of  it,  and  go 
away  aJbre  it  to  the  K.,  or  N.  by  W.,  till  we 
came  to  that  point  of  land  we  passed  before ; 
here,  the  land  tending  to  the  west,  we  ran  in 
under  the  lee  of  a  steep  shore,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  in  twenty-five  fathom  water,  being  the 
same  country  we  were  in  before.  Mere  we 
rode  very  safe  for  five  days,  the  wind  continuing 
to  blow  very  hard  all  die  time  i^om  the  south, 
east. 

My  men  would  fisdn  have  had  me  gone  a-^ore 
again,  and  traffic  with  the  people  for  more  gold ; 
but  I,  who  was  still  in  quest  of  further  disco- 
veries, thought  I  knew  enough  of  this  place  to 
tempt  my  fHend  the  merchant,  whose  ftivourite 
design  was  tliat  of  making  new  discoveries,  to 
ano&er  rovage  there,  and  that  was  enough  for 
me :  so  I  declined  going  on  shore  again,  except 
that  we  sent  our  boats  for  a  recruit  of  firesh 
water ;  and  our  men,  while  they  were  filling  it, 
shot  a  brace  of  deer,  as  they  were  feeding  by  the 
side  of  a  swamp,  or  moist  ground ;  and  ako  some 
wild  ducks.  Here  we  set  up  a  great  wooden 
cross,  and  wrote  on  it  the  names  of  our  ships  and 
commanders,  and  the  time  that  wc  came  to  an 
anchor  there. 

But  we  were  obliged  to  a  larther  discovery 

of  this  country  than  we  intended,  by  the  follow- 

ng  aecide&t: — We  had  unmoored  early  in  the 


morning,  ttkd  hy  eiglit  o'clock  wen  oader  iail« 
by  ten  wv  had  doubled  the  point  I  nentioned 
above,  and  stood  away  S.,  keeping  the  shore 
on  board,  at  the  distaneo  of  about  two  loagiies 
west. 

The  next  day,  the  officer  wtio  had  been  wUh 
the  shallop  showed  us  Hie  openinger  mouth  where 
he  put  hi,  and  where  be  had  made  Mstrafilo 
with  the  king  of  the  oooutry,  a»  yes  have, 
heard. 

We  went  on  fbr  two  days  more,  and  stfn  we 
found  the  land  extending  itself  aeuth,  till  the 
third  day  in  the  morning,  we  were  a  little  surw 
prised  to  find  ourselves  as  it  were  embayed, 
being  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf,  and  the  land 
appearing  right  a-head,  distance  about  three 
leagues,  the  coast  having  turned  away  to  the 
east  and  by  south,  very  high  land,  and  moun. 
toinous,  and  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hflls  covered 
with  snow. 

Our  second  mate  and  the  boatswain,  upon  this 
discovery,  were  for  coming  about,  and  sent  to  me 
for  orders  to  make  signals  to  the  other  sMp  and 
our  brigantine,  who  v^e  both  a-head  to  do  the 
like ;  but  I,  who  was  willing  to  acquahit  myself 
as  Mhf  as  I  conid  with  the  coast  of  the  country, 
which  I  made  no  question  I  should  have  occasion 
to  come  to  again,  said,  **  Ko,  no,  I  will  see  a  little 
further  first.**  So  I  run  on,  having  an  easy  gale 
at  N.E.,  and  good  weather,  till  I  came  within 
about  a  league  and  a  half  of  the  shore,  when  ! 
found  that  in  the  very  bite  or  nook  of  the  bay, 
there  was  a  great  inlet  of  water,  wliich  either 
must  be  a  passage  or  strait  between  the  land 
we  had  been  on  shore  upon ;  which  in  that 
case  must  be  a  great  island,  or  that  it  must 
be  the  mouth  of  some  extraordinary  great  river. 
This  was  a  discovery  too  great  to  be  omitted, 
so  1  ordered  the  brigantine  to  stand  in  with  an 
easy  safl,  and  see  what  account  could  be  had  of 
the  place.  Accordingly  they  stood  in,  and  we 
followed  about  a  league,  and  then  layby,  waiting 
their  signals.  I  had  particularly  ordered  them 
to  keep  two  boats  a-head  to  sound  the  depth  all 
the  way,  and  they  did  so ;  and  how  it  happened 
we  know  not,  but  on  a  sudden  we  heard  the 
sloop  fire  two  guos  first,  and  then  one  gUn  ;  the 
first  was  a  signal  to  us  to  bring  to,  and  come  no 
further,  the  next  was  a  signal  of  distress.  We 
immediately  tacked  to  stand  off,  but  found  a 
strong  current  setting  directly  into  the  bite,  and 
there  not  being  wind  enough  for  us  to  stem  the 
current,  wc  let  go  onr  anchor  in  twenty.two 
fathom  water. 

Immediately  we  manned  out  all  the  Ix^ats  We 
had,  great  an^  small,  to  go  and  assist  our  bri* 
gantine,  not  knowing  what  distress  she  rrtight  be 
in ;  and  they  found  she  had  driven  up,  as  we 
were  like  to  have  done,  too  far  into  the  channel 
of  a  large  river,  the  mouth  of  which,  being  very 
broad,  had  several  shoals  in  it ;  and  though  she 
had  dropped  her  anchor  just  upon  notiee  whtcli 
the  boats  who  were  sounding  gave  her,  yet  she 
taOed  aground  upon  a  sand,  and  stuck  fast ;  our 
men  made  no  doubt  but  she  would  be  lost^  and 
began  to  thhik  of  saving  the  pn^visions  and  em- 
munition  out  of  her.  The  two  long-boats  sic-' 
oordingly  bqa^n  to  Hghten  her  ;•  and  fh^  ther 
took  in  her  guns,  and  let  out  (dl  her  casks  of 
water :  then  they  began  to  take  in  her  great  ^ 
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tbot  tad  the  lieairp  goods.  But  by  tlib  ^me 
ib«y  foond  their  mislake,  for  the  earrent  which  I 
Bientloiied  wee  nothing  but  a  strong  tide  of  iSood, 
whidif  the  indnairhl  of  the  river  being  very  great, 
nun  up  with  a  very  great  force ;  and,  in  some- 
lees  than  an  boar  the  br^antine  floated 


However  ihe  stuck  so  long  upon  the  sand,  and 
.  Ihe  force  of  the  earrent  or  tide  was  so  great  that 
she  received  considerable  damage,  an>d  had  a 
gteat  deal  of  water  m  her  hold  I  hnmediatelv 
ordefed  oar  boats  to  row  to  the  land  on  both 
sides,  to  tee  if  they  could  find  a  good  place  to  lay 
her  on  shore  in ;  they  did  so,  and  found  a  very 
convenient  harbour  in  the  nooth  of  a  small  river, 
which  emptied  itself  into  the  great  river  about 
two  leagues  within  the  foreluid  of  it,  on  the 
north  side,  as  the  river  Medway  runs  into  the 
Thames  within  the  mouth  of  it,  on  the  south 
ttde ;  only  this  was  not  so  for  up. 

Here  they  ran  in  the  sloop  immediately,  and 
the  neat  day  we  came  thither  also ;  our  boats 
having  sounded  the  whole  breadth  of  the  main 
river,  and  ibund  a  very  good  channel  half  a 
league  broad»  having  from  seventeen  to  four-and- 
twenty  fiohom  water  aU  the  way,  and  very  good 
lidhig. 

Here  we  foand  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
everything  oat  of  the  brigantine  to  search  her 
bottom ;  for  her  lymg  on  shore  had  strained  her 
seams,  and  broke  one  of  her  floor  timbers ;  and 
having  hands  enough,  oar  men  imloaded  her  in 
a  very  little  tone,  and  making  a  little  dodi  for 
her,  mended  all  the  damage  in  about  ten  days* 
time.  But  seeing  her  in  so  good  a  condition, 
and  the  irface  so  convenient,  I  resolved  to  have 
her  whole  bottom  new  caulked  and  payed ;  so 
we  made  her  as  dean  as  she  was  when  she  first 
came  off  the  stocks. 

This  1  took  for  a  good  opportunity  to  careen 
•ad  clean  our  other  ships  too ;  for  we  had  done 
little  to  them  since  we  came  from  Madagascar. 
We  found  our  Madegescar  ship  much  wormeaten 
in  her  sheathing,  which  we  helped  as  wdl  as  we 
could  by  new  nailing,  and  by  taking  out  some 
pieces  of  her  sheathing  and  putting  new  ones  in. 
But  as  to  our  great  ship,  she  was  sheathed  with 
lead,  and  so  had  received  no  damage  at  all,  only 
that  she  was  very  foul,  which  we  remedied  by 
scraping  and  cleaning,  and  new  graving  her 
quite  over. 

We  were  not  all  employed  in  this  work,  and 
therefore  we  had  leisure  to  make  the  best  of  our 
time  for  the  main  work  of  new  discoveries.  And 
now  I  resolved  to  leave  it  no  more  to  onder-ofll- 
oers  w  I  had  done  before,  vis.  when  1  gave  the 
command  of  the  shallop  that  traded  with  the 
kuig  and  queen,  as  above,  to  a  midshipman,  which 
1  was  very  soiry  for,  though  the  fellow  did  his 
baiiness  very  well  toos  but  I  say,  I  resolved 
not  to  trost  any  one  now  but  myselt 

In  the  first  place,  I  took  the  shallops  and  went 
across  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  to  the  south 
shore,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  country  was  to  be 
tamoA  there.  For,  as  to  the  north  ride  where 
we  where,  we  found  it  to  be  much  the  same  widi 
that  part  where  we  had  been  before ;  only  that 
we  fovnd  no  gold,  nor  did  we  perceive  that  the 
people  had  any. 

I  found  the  mouth  of  this  river  or  inlet  to  be 


abont  four  leagues  over,  where  I  crossed  it 
which  was  about  three  leagues  and  a  hatif  within 
the  inlet  itself.  But  the  weather  being  very  calm, 
and  the  flood-tide  runnmg  sharp,  we  let  cor  boat 
drive  up  in  oar  crossing  about  two  leagues  more ; 
and  we  firand  the  channel  grew  narrow  so  fost, 
that  where  we  came  to  land  it  was  not  a  league 
over ;  that  about  three  leagues  forther  we  found 
it  a  mere  river,  not  above  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
at  Bhickwall. 

We  found  it  a  steep  shove,  and  observing  a 
Httle  creek  very  convenient  for  our  purpoee,  we 
ran  in  our  boats  among  some  flags  or  rushes,  and 
laid  them  as  soft  and  as  safS  as  if  they  had  been 
in  a  do6k;  we  went  all  on  sh<nre  inunediately 
except  two  men  in  each  boat  left  to  goaid  our 
provisions. 

We  had  for  arms,  every  man  a  musket,  a 
pistol,  and  a  catlass ;  and  in  each  boat  we  had 
six  half-pikes  to  use  as  we  might  have  occation. 
We  bad  idso  every  man  ahatchet,  hung  Inalittle 
ftoff  at  his  bete,  and  in  each  boat  a  nroad  axe 
and  a  saw. 

We  were  frmished  with  strings  of  heads,  bits 
of  glass,  glass  rings,  earrings,  peari  necklaces, 
and  such  like  jewdlery  ware,  innumerable ;  be- 
sides knives,  sdssars,  needles,  pins,  looking- 
glasses,  drinking-glasses  and  toys  a  great  store. 

We  were  no  sooner  on  shore  bat  we  found 
people  in  abundance,  for  there  were  two  or  three 
small  towns  within  a  little  way  of  the  shore ; 
and  I  suppose  we  ndgbt  have  the  more  people 
about  us,  because,  as  we  understood  afterwards, 
they  had  seen  us  before,  though  we  had  not  seen 
them. 

We  made  signs  to  them  by  putting  oar  fingers 
to  our  mouths,  and  moving  our  chops,  as  if  we 
were  eating,  that  we  wanted  provisions ;  and  we 
hung  up  a  white  flag  for  a  truce.  They  pre- 
sently understood  the  first  signal,  but  knew  no- 
thing  of  the  last ;  and  as  to  provisions,  just  as 
had  been  the  case  before,  they  brought  us  out 
roots  and  flruits,  such  as  they  eat  themsdves ; 
but  such  as  we  had  never  seen  before.  Some  of 
them  however,  were  very  sweet  and  good,  and 
when  we  boiled  them,  they  eat  much  luie  an  En- 
glish parsnip;  and  we  gave  them  strings  of 
beads,  pieces  of  glass,  and  such  things  as  we 
found  they  were  always  very  fond  ot 

We  found  the  peopk,  as  I  observed  of  the 
other,  very  Inofieosive  and  sincere ;  not  quarrel- 
some, nor  treacherous  or  mischievous  in  the 
least ;  and  we  took  care  not  so  much  as  to  let 
them  know  the  use  or  manner  of  our  fire-arms  a 
great  while ;  neither  was  there  one  piece  fired  all 
Uie  time  we  were  among  the  other  people,  where 
we  had  so  much  gold.  If  there  had,  it  had  been 
very  probable  that  they  would  have  fled  the 
country,  in  spite  of  aU  the  good  usage  we  oould 
have  been  able  to  have  shown  them. 

The  people  where  we  were  now  were  not  ao 
rich  in  gold  as  those  where  we  were  before,  but 
we  found  them  much  better  stored  with  provi. 
sions ;  for  besides  deer,  of  which  they  bad  great 
plenty  and  variety,  for  they  had  some  of  a  sort, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  besides  an 
infinite  number  of  those  rabbits  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  wbicb  were  as  b^  as  our  hares, 
and  which  do  not  barrow  in  the  ground  aa  our 
conies  do,  they  had  a  kind  of  sheep,  large  (like 
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those  of  Pern,  where  they  are  used  to  carry 
burdens)  and  very  good.  They  have  no  wool 
Dor  horns,  but  are  rather  hairy,  like  a  goat ;  nor 
should  I  call  them  sheep,  but  that  their  flesh 
eats  like  mutton  i  and  I  know  not  what  else  to 
call  them.  The  natives  call  them  huttash ;  bnt 
what  breed,  or  from  what  part  of  the  world,  or 
whether  created  for  a  peculiar  purpose  to  this  part» 
I  know  not. 

However,  their  flesh  was  very  agreeable^  and 
they  were  fat  and  good ;  and  as  the  Indians  were 
mightily  pleased  with  the  price  we  paid  them, 
and  the  goods  we  paid  them  in,  they  brought 
us  more  of  these  hattashes  than  we  knew  what 
to  do  with ;  and  as  I  oan  calculate  the  rate,  I 
suppose  we  might  have  them  for  about  eight- 
pence,  or  sometimes  not  above  sixpence  cost 
each;  for  they  would  give  us  one  very  thank- 
fully for  a  string  or  two  of  small  beads,  and  think 
themselves  mighty  well  paid, 

I  found  them  so  plentiful  and  so  easy  to  com«i 
at,  that  in  short  I  sent  fifty  of  them  alive  tied 
neck  and  heels,  in  one  of  the  shallops  back  to 
our  ships,  and  ordered  them  to  send  their  long 
boats  over  for  more ;  for  though  it  was  so  little 
a  way  over,  we  did  not  find  they  had  any  of  them 
on  that  side  the  river. 

We  did  the  Indians  another  piece  of  service, 
for  if  they  gave  us  meat  we  taught  them  to  be 
cooks ;  for  we  showed  them  how  to  roast  it  upon 
a  stick  or  spit  before  the  fire,  whereas  they  eat 
all  their  meat  before  either  stewed  in  earthen 
pots  over  the  fire,  with  herbs,  such  as  we  did 
not  understand,  or  thrown  on  the  coals  of  green 
wood  into  the  fire;  which,  by  the  way,  always 
made  it  stink  of  the  smoke  most  intolerably. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  now  to 
converse  with  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  we  found  them  to  be  not  only  diffe- 
rent nations,  but  of  a  differing  speech  and  dif- 
fering  customs.  These  on  the  south  sides  where 
I  now  was,  seemed  to  be  the  best  furnished  with 
provisions,  and  to  live  in  the  greatest  plenty ; 
but  those  on  the  north  side  appeared  better 
clothed,  and  a  more  civilized  sort  of  people;  and 
of  the  two  seemed  to  have,  in  their  countenances, 
something  the  more  ai^reeable. 

However,  as  they  were  near  neighbours,  for 
the  river  only  parted  them,  they  were  not  very 
nmch  unlike  neither.  That  which  seemed  most 
itrange  to  me  was,  that  we  found  that  they  had 
•  little  knowledge  or  communication  one  with  an- 
other. They  had  indeed  some  boats  in  the  river, 
but  thev  were  but  small,  and  rather  served  to 
jost  wan  them  over,  or  to  fish  in  them,  than  for 
any  carriage,  for  we  found  none  that  coidd  carry 
above  four  men,  and  these  very  oddly  made; 
partly  as  a  canoe,  by  hollowing  a  tree,  and  partly 
by  skins  of  beasts,  dried  and  stuck  on  so  as  they 
made  waste  clothes  to  the  other,  yet  they  would 
paddle  along  at  a  great  rate  with  them. 

For  want  of  understanding  their  language,  I 
could  come  at  no  knowledge  of  their  rel^on  or 
worship ;  nor  1  did  see  any  idols  among  them,  or 
any  worshipping  of  the  sun  or  moon.  But  yet, 
as  a  confirmation  that  all  nations,  however  bar- 
barous, have  some  notion  of  a  God,  and  some 
awe  of  a  superior  power;  so  I  observed  here, 
that  being  making  a  bargain  with  one  of  the 
principal  men,  snch  I  perceived  him  to  be  by  the 


respect  the  rest  showed  him ;  I  say,  being  waAb^ 
a  bargain  with  him  as  wcU  aa  could  be  dooe 
between  people  that  underttood  not  one  word  ef 
what  either  of  us  said,  he  bad  made  8%ns  to 
bring  me  twelve  sheep  the  neit  morning  for  seme 
things  that  I  was  to  deliver  him  of  ndne;  1  am 
sure  the  goods  were  not  all  of  them  of  vdne 
suflScient  to  give  me  the  least  distrust,  but  when 
I  gave  him  the  goods  without  the  sheep,  being 
as  1  said  to  trust  him  tiU  the  next  day,  be  called 
two  men  to  him,  and  pointing  to  the  goods  that 
I  had  put  into  his  hands,  he  tells  upon  his  fingers 
twelve,  letting  them  know  (as  I  nppoie)  that  he 
was  to  give  me  twelve  sheep  the  next  day,  so  flir 
it  seems  they  were  to  be  witoeseet  of  the  agree- 
ment Then  he  places  his  two  hands  one  upon 
each  breast,  turned  very  aocuvately  with  the 
fingers  towsords  the  face,  and  holding  them  therev 
he  looks  towards  heaven,  with  hia  face  turned 
upward  and  with  the  most  gravity,  seriousness, 
and  solemnity  in  his  countenanee  tittt  ever  I 
saw  in  any  man's  ftioe  in  ray  life.  When  he  hnd 
continued  in  this  posture  about  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  he  takes  the  two  men  and  puts  them  just 
in  the  same  posture ;  and  then  points  to  me  and 
then  to  himself,  by  which  I  understood,  first,  that 
he  solemnly  swore  to  me  that  he  would  bring  the 
sheep  punctually  and  fiuthfnUy  to  me,  and  then 
he  l^ught  the  two  men  to  be  bail  or  security 
for  the  performance ;  that  is  to  say,  to  oblige 
themselves  to  nerform  it  if  he  did  not 

Doubtless,  those  people  who  have  any  notion 
of  a  God,  must  represent  Him  to  themselves  as 
something  superior,  and  something  that  sees  and 
hears  and  knows  what  they  say  or  do.  Whether 
these  people  meant  the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  the 
stars,  or  what  else  I  do  not  determine  for  them, 
but  it  is  visible  they  un4er8tood  it  to  be  some- 
thing to  swear  by, — something  that  eould  bear 
witness  of  their  engagement,  and  that  being 
called  to  witness  of  it,  oouUl  resent  the  breach 
of  promise.  As  to  those  whose  gods  are  mon- 
sters, and  hideous  shapei^  frightful  images  and 
terrible  figures,  the  motive  of  their  adoration 
being  that  of  mere  terror,  they  have  certainly 
gross  ideas.  But  these  people  seem  to  act  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation,  paying  their  reverence 
in  manner  much  more  rational,  and  to  something 
which  it  was  much  more  reasonable  to  worship ; 
this  appeared  in  the  solemnity  of  their  counte- 
nances, and  their  behaviour  in  making  a  solemn 
promise. 

We  found  those  people  clothed,  generally 
speaking,  over  their  whole  bodies,  their  heads, 
arms,  legs,  and  feet  excepted,  but  not  so  agree- 
ably as  those  we  mentioned  above ;  and  we  found 
that  the  clothing  of  these  weiv  generally  she 
skins  of  beasts,  but  very  artfolly  put  together,  so 
that  though  they  had  neither  needle  or  thread, 
yet  they  had  the  same  plant  as  I  mentioned  be^ 
fore,  the  stalk  of  which  would  so  strongly  tie  like 
a  thread,  that  they  peeled  it  off  thicker  or  finer 
as  they  had  occasion,  and  made  use  of  it  In  abun- 
dance of  ways,  to  tie,  and  twist,  and  make  their 
clothes  with  it,  as  wdl  for  their  occairion  as  if  H 
had  been  woven  in  a  loom. 

We  found  several  of  these  people  had  Httie 
bits  of  gold  about  them ;  bnt  when  wo  made 
signs  to  them  to  know  where  they  got  it  and 
where  it  might  be  had,  they  in«de  s^s  agahi, 


painting  to  the  oonntry  wi  the  north  tide  of  the 
river,  10  that  we  had,  it  seenn,  chopped  npon 
the  right  gold  coaat  in  oar  first  ooeung.  Ttiej 
pointed  indeed,  likewiie,  to  tone  very  h^h  monnp 
taint  which  we  eaw  at  a  great  dittaooe  S.  W.,  to 
that  it  teeoii  at  il  there  was  gold  found  that  way 
alto,  bat  it  teems  tlie  people  here  had  not  mnoh 
i»r  theb  riiare. 

The  men  here  had  bows  and  arrows,  and  they 
vted  them  to  dexteroatly  that  a  wttd  geote  flying 
over  our  Iwadt,  one  of  the  Indiana  tlrat  it  qotte 
through  with  an  arrow.  One  of  onr  men  was  so 
provolied  to  tee  them,  at  it  were,  oatdo  him, 
that  tome  time  after  teeing  n  conple  of  duclit 
flying  fiur  for  a  mark,  be  pretented  idt  piece  and 
thot  them  both  flying. 

I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard  the  gun ;  had 
I  been  tliere  he  had  never  got  leave  to  thoot 
However,  when  it  wat  done,!  was  pleated  well 
enough  to  tee  the  eflhct  it  had  upon  tbeae  poor 
innocent  weli*meaning  people :  at  firtt  It  fr^rht- 
ened  them  to  the  last  decree,  and  I  may  well 
say  it  frighted  them  out  of  their  wit%  for  they 
that  were  near  It  started  so  violently  that  they 
feUdown  «Bd  lay  speechless  for  some  time ;  those 
that  were  forther  oif  ran  away  as  if  it  had  been 
some  new  kind  of  lightning  and  thunder,  and 
came  out  of  the  earth  instead  of  out  of  the 
clouds;  but  when  they  saw  the  two  creatures 
foil  down  dead  out  of  tbe  air,  and  could  tee  no- 
thing that  flew  up  to  them  to  kill  them,  they 
were  perfectly  astonished*  and  laid  their  two 
hands  on  their  breasts  and  looked  up  to  hea* 
ven  as  if  they  were  saying  their  prayers  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  imagin#>ie.  How- 
ever, this  accident  gave  them  terrible  ideas  o£ 
ns,  and  I  was  afraid  at  flrst  they  would  run  all 
away  from  us  for  fear;  I  therefore  used  them 
after  it  with  all  the  kindness  and  tenderness 
imaginable,  gave  them  every  day  one  trifle  or 
other,  which,  though  of  no  value  to  me,  they 
were  ezoeedingly  fond  of,  and  as  we  asked  no- 
thing of  them  bat  provl^ns,  of  which  they  had 
great  plenty,  and  gave  as  enough  every  day  to 
satisfy  us.  As  for  drink,  they  had  none  of  the 
milky  liquor  which  we  had  on  the  other  part  of 
the  country,  but  they  had  a  root  which  they 
steeped  in  their  water  and  made  it  drink  hot,  as 
if  pmer  had  been  in  it,  wUch  made  it  so  strong, 
that  toottgh  it  woold  not  make  our  men  drunk. 
It  was  worse,  for  it  made  them  road. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  these  people  that  I  came 
over  to  them  every  other  dar,  and  some  of  our 
men  lay  on  shore  under  a  sail  pitched  for  a  tent, 
and  thoY  were  so  safe  that  at  last  they  kept  no 
watch,  for  tbe  poor  people  neither  thought  any 
harm  or  did  any,  and  we  never  gave  them  the 
least  occasion  to  apprehend  anything  from  us,  at 
least  not  till  our  man  fired  the  gun,  and  that  only 
let  them  know  we  were  able  to  hurt  them,  not 
giving  them  the  least  suspicion  that  we  intended 
It :  on  the  contrary,  one  of  oar  men  played  an 
odd  prank  with  them,  and  fully  satisfled  them 
that  we  would  do  them  no  harm:  this  man 
having  seen  one  of  their  children,  a  little  laughing 
speeemess  creature  of  about  two  years  old,  the 
mother  having  guie  from  it  a  little  way  on  some 
particular  ocMdon,  tbe  follow  took  it  and  led  it 
nome  to  the  teot,  and  kept  it  there  all  night. 
The  next  morning  he  dressed  it  up  with  beadt 


and  jewels  wondrous  fine,  a  neckUce 
neck,  ami  braodeta  of  bends  about  its 
several  strings  of  beads  wrapped  up  and  tied  in 
its  hair,  having  fed  H  and  laid  H  to  sleep,  and 
made  much  of  it  all  night.  In  this  figure  he 
carried  it  op  io  his  arms  to  tbe  Indian  bats  or 
houses,  where  he  had  found  ft,  and  where  there 
had  been,  it  teems,  a  great  outcry  for  the  chfld 
aU  the  night,  the  mother  crying  iod  raising  her 
neighboars,  and  in  a  atost  strange  coneem. 

Bat  when  some  of  the  women,  her  neighboors, 
saw  the  child  brought  back,  there  was  a  contrary 
extreme  of  joy,  and  the  mother  of  it  betn|[,  I 
suppose,  fetched,  die  foil  a  jumping  nod  dancmg 
to  see  her  child,  but  also  mafcmg  so  many  odd 
gestores,  as  our  men  could  not  wdl  teH  for  nwhOe 
whether  she  was  pleased  or  not.  The  reason,  it 
teems,  was,  she  did  not  know  whether  to  hope  or 
fear,  for  she  did  not  know  whether  the  man 
would  give  back  her  ohOd  or  take  it  away  again. 
But  when  the  man  who  had  the  child  In  hlaarma, 
had  been  told  by  signs  that  this  was  the  mother, 
he  beckoned  to  have  her  come  to  him,  and  she 
came,  bat  tremblteg  for  fear.  Then  be  took  the 
child,  and  kissing  it  two  or  three  times  he  gave 
it  into  her  arms.  But  it  Is  impoaiible  to  ex. 
prett  by  wordt  the  egony  the  poor  wonwn  was 
in;  the  took  the  child,  and  holding  it  in  her 
armt,  fixed  her  eyet  upon  it  without  moCioa,  or 
as  it  were  without  life,  for  a  good  whUe,  then  she 
took  it  and  embraced  it  in  the  most  passionate 
manner  imaginable.  When  this  was  over,  she 
fell  a  crying  so  vehemently  tfll  slie  sobbed,  and 
all  this  while  spoke  not  one  word.  When  tbe 
crying  had  given  sufficient  vent  to  her  pasiaon, 
then  she  fell  a  dandng^  and  asaking  a  strange 
odd  noise  that  we  cannot  describe ;  and,  at  last, 
she  leaves  tbe  chfld  and  conies  badi  to  the  place 
where  our  men  were,  and  to  the  man  that 
brought  her  the  chiM,  and  as  soon  as  she  came 
op  to  him  she  fen  flat  on  the  groood,  as  I  havo 
described  above,  the  queen  and  her  wossen  did, 
and  up  again  Immediately,  and  thus  she  did  three 
times,  which  it  seems  was  her  acknowledgment 
to  him  for  bringing  it  Imm^l 

The  next  day,  for  her  gratitnde  did  not  end 
here,  she  came  down  to  oar  tent,  and  broogfat 
with  her  two  sbeep,  with  a  great  back-borthen 
of  roots,  of  the  kind  which  I  said  they  steeped 
in  the  water ;  and  several  fruits  of  the  country, 
as  much  as  two  men,  who  came  with  her,  could 
carry ;  and  these  she  gave  all  to  tbe  man  that 
hod  brought  back  her  child.  Our  men  were  so 
moved  at  tbe  afl*ecttonate  carriage  of  this  poor 
woman  to  her  child,  thai  they  told  me  it  brought 
tears  out  of  their  eyes. 

j     They  took  her  present,  but  the  man  that  re- 
I  cdved  it  took  the  woman  and  dressed  her  op  as 
;  almost  as  he  had  done  the  child,  and  she  went 
home  like  a  kind  of  a  queen  among  them. 

We  observed,  while  we  stayed  here,  that  this 
was  a  most  incomiNuable  soil,  that  the  earth  was 
a  fot  loomy  mould,  that  the  herbage  was  strong, 
that  the  grass,  in  some  places,  was  very  rank  and 
good,  being  as  high  as  our  mid-thfgh ;  and  that 
the  air  was  neither  very  hot,  nor,  as  we  befieve, 
very  cold ;  we  made  an  experiment  of  the  ftnit. 
ftihiess  of  the  sofl,  for  we  took  some  vrhite  peas, 
and  digging  the  ground  up  with  a  spade,  we 
sowed  some,  and  before  we  went  away  we  saw 
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HIVUI  \AJUmC  VUT  Ul    U16  KlUUDQ  ■f^^^i'  WmClT'^rBa 

in  about  iiiimdBfK:  '-     '*" 

W0  made' feign*  40  tlMrpedftlr tint  ibef  thoold 
tet  them  grow;  aildthat  If  «a^  'gmthwed  'thtm^ 
they  were  g»bd  t^'^afc.*-  We  dso'iovnedioiM 
Engliih.wbMit;  iinci  lertbrai  Imm;  as^iwll  aiw*- 
oould,  what  tbeuMioTtlMrar  both  wu.  But  i 
■■ke  n»  dmbt  but  Hmy  lAif«  been  better  no-' 
<|naaited with  them  both  by  iUrtinw,  by  en  oo" 

ouion  which- Ibilawe4. 

Our  men  were  to  'fond  «f  this  plaooy  and  so 
pleased' widi  tbe  tea^^  of  the  peo^loi  the  fntdt- 
fvloees  of  thv^eoH;  aad  agveeablsnefts  of  the  ati«> 
niake«  that  abant-  twenty  of  them  ofldred  aie»  if 
IwooM  give  them  my  wohlta  comeagan,  or 
send  tp  them  to  relieTe  aad  eopply  them  with 
neoessariety  they  aronkifa  on  ahara  and  bef^n  a 
colony,  and  Hve  all  their  days  there.  Nay,  after 
this,  their  naniber  ooma^ap  ta  tbrefr«wl-thirty : 
or  they  oflbvadv  that  if  I  woold  giw  them  the 
sloop,  aad -leave  with  them  a  qaantity  of  goods, 
espedallf  inch  toys  at  they  know  would  oblifre 
the  peopla  to  use  them  weii,  they  woald  stay  at 
all  hasaidsy  not  donbthig;  as  they  told  me,  but 
they  shoQki  oome  to  Ei^land  again  at  last,  whb 
the  sloop  foil  of  gokL 

I  was  ndt'Varf  wQIIng  ta  encourage  either  of 
these  pranoealai  beeaase,aa  I  told  them,  I  might 
perhaps  find  anfaiee  as  fit  to  srttle  a  cohmy  in 
before  wa  came  mnev  idiieh  was  not  at  snch  an 
excessive  dhteace  from  EhgTand^  la  that  it  was 
searoe  pooibla  aver  toiieliete  them.  Thisaatia. 
fled  them  pretty  well^  and  they  were  content  to 
give  over  the  project  ^  'and  yet,  at  last,  wldoh 
was  more  prepeeterona  than  all  the  rest,  five  of 
our  men  and  a  bojrran  a*ay  from  ut,  and  went 
on  shore, andwhat  dwt of  Wa  tbny  Ia<i  or  bow 
they  managa,  wa  are  ibaraa  aver  Ukely  to  know, 
for  they  aia  tao:  Aur  off  ni  to  kUitdre  after  them 
again.  They;  took  a  «niUl  yanl  wHb  them,  and, 
it  sccmsi  had  Asnished  tbanlifilvea  privately  with 
some'neoessiiry  things^  ^espooiftlly  took,  a  grind, 
stone,  a  barm  of  powdeir>  aome  peas*  some 
wheat,  and  iania .  btriey ;  aa  that,  it  seems  they 
are  reaohrtsd  to  niant  there.  I  aoafets  I  pitied 
them,  and  when  1  bad  seatehed  for  them,  and  could 
not  find  thon,  I  oaneed  a  letter  .to  be  written  to 
them,andBieditopnponapost,at  the  place  where 
our  ^ip^  careened,  and  another  on  the  south  side, 
to  tell  them,  that  in  such  a  certain  place  I  had 
left  other  necessaries  for  thenv  which  I  did,  made 
up  in  a  large  oaie  <tf  boardi»or  planks,  and  covered 
with  boardsb  like  a  shed. 

Here  I  leR  then  hammock*  for  lodging,  all  torts 
of  UMils  for  building  them  a  house,  spades,  shovels, 
pickaxes,  an  axe,  two  saws>  with  clothes,  shoes, 
stockings,  hats,  shirts,  and,  In  a  word,  everything 
that  I  could  thmk  of  for  their  use,  and  a  large 
box  of  toys,  beads,  &c.»  to  oblige  the  trade  with 
the  natives. 

One  of  oor  men,  whom  they  had  made  privy 
to  their  design,  but  made  him  promise  not  to  re- 
veal it  tOl  thev  w«-e  gone,  haa  told  them  that  ha 
would  persuade  me.  If  he  could,  to  leave  them  a 
tnrther  supply,  and  bid  them  come  to  the  plaoe^ 
after  the  mips  ware  gone,  and  that  they  soould 
find  directk>ns  left  for  them  on  apieoeof  aboard» 
or  a  letter  from  him,  set  up  upon  a  poet  Thus 
thev  were  weU  fonlsbed  with  all  thtaga  for  on* 
mediate  ttviog. 


i  make  no  doubt  but  wiey  came  to  nnd  these 
tMngc;  aHdtlnoatiwy*hadnmtedlattakatrUr. 

of  avriU  rttiNd  Mfo^  they ndghtahift  very  waO; 
nor  would  thvywaathnyuinghQt'EngilBhwmneii 
tosaise  a  newaatlon  of  Eagtirii  people,  In  apart 
of  th^  wbrM  thai  belongs  neltlier  to  Bvrape^ 
Asia,  lUHdii^-or  AmmtaL  I  alio  Mt^tliaM  every 
man-anallielr<gtitt^  ccntlasik  and  a 'ham  for  pow. 
der,  and  I  left  two  barrels  of  fine  powder,  and 
tw0  'piga  of  lead  for*ahat,  in  another  chest  by 
itssif.    •'•-•...  V     .     -  •:   . 

•,  ldoubt:not  bnttbb  aativer  will -bestow  wives 
upoothem^'  but  iHial  sort  oferpasteri^-they  will' 
make  i  cannot  foresee;  i^  *  I  do  not  And  by 
enqniky  that  the  fdlowa  had  any  gveat'stave  of 
knowledge  or  rellglonin  them;  behig  aH  Mada- 
gascar men,  as  we  called  then^.^^£Kt  is  to  say,  • 
pirates  and  rognea;  so  thai  for  anght  I  know, 
there  may  be.  a  geuerattou  of  English  heathens 
in  an  age  or  two  more,  though  I  left  them  five 
Bibles,  and  six  or  seven  Prayer-books,  and  good 
books  of  several  sorts,  that' they  might  not  want 
Instruction,  if  they  thonght  fit  to  make  nse  of  it 
for  themselves  or  their  progenv. 

It  is  true  this  is  a  connt^  that  is  most  remote 
from  ns  of  any  in  the  yet  discovered  wartd,  and 
coneeqoently  it  wonld-be  sogifested  as  unproflt-  ' 
able  to  flEur  commerce )  bat  I  have  sometMng  to 
aUego  in  its  defenoa  wldch  wtil  prove  it  to  boin« 
finitely  more  advantageous  to  England  than  any 
of  our  East  India  trade  can  be»  or  that  can  be  ' 
pretended  for  it :   the  reasnn  is  plain  In  a  lew 
words ;  our  East  India  trade  it  all  carried  on,  or 
most  of  it,  by  an  exportation  of  bullion  inepecie, 
and  a  return  of  foreiga  manafoctttres  or  pro- 
duce, and  most  of  these   manuiiBctares,   also^ 
either  trifling  and  unneeeesary  in  themselves,  of 
such  as  ere  injurious  to  our  own  mannfoctures 
The  soUd  goods  brought  Irom  India,  which  maV 
be  saki  to  be  necessary  to  us,  and  woith  sending 
our  monev  for,  are  but  few ;  for  example : — 
L  Toe  returns  which  I  reckon  trifling  and 
nnnecessary  are  such  as  china  ware,  ooflbe,  tea, 
japon  woru,  pictures,  fons,  screens,  Ac. 

IL  The  returns  that  are  injnrions  to  our 
manufactures,  or  gi;owth  of  our  own  eoantr> 
are  printed  calicoes,  ^intz,  wrought    silk's, 
stuff's  of  herba  and  barks,  bfock-tin,  cotton, 
arrack,  copper,  indaga 

III.  The  necessary  or  usefhlthinga  are  pep- 
per, saltpetre,  dying*woods  and  dyiiw-earths, 
drugs,    lacs,  such   u  idieUae,  stick'bob  Ao^, 
diamond!,  and  some  pearl,  and  imw  sUk.  * 
For  all  these  we  carry  nothing  or  very  littla  but 
money,  the  hmumerable  nations  of  the  Indies, 
China*  &c,  despising  oar  manufactures,   and 
filling  ns  with  their  own. 

On  the  contrary,  the  people  in  the  southern 
unknown  countriee^  being  fint  of  all  very  avma* 
reus,  and  living  in  a  temperate  dimate,  which  «a 
quires  clothing*  and  havinip  no  numufaetareib  or 
materials  for  manafoctnrea  of  their  own,  would, 
oonseqnently  lake  off  a  very  great  quantity  of 
English  woeUen  manufactinas,  especially -whan 
oiviiized  by  our  dwelling  amona  them,  and  taught 
the  manner  of  olothiag  themselves  for  their  qase 
and  convaaience ;  and  m  return  for  these  manui* 
footuress  it  >*  evident  wa  should  have  gold  in 
qteoie,  and  periiaps  spiocs,  the  best  merohfdiie- 
and  retnm  in  the  wodd. 
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A  NEW  VOYAGE 


I  Med  My  DO  mora  to  ozcito  adventiirotts  heada 
to  March  out  a  oouatrj  by  which  mch  an  im- 
proTemont  might  be  made*  and  which  would  be 
such  an  iocreaM  of,  or  addition  to,  the  weakh  and 
commerce,  of  our  country. 

Nor  can  it  be  objected  hero  that  thia  nook  of 
the  country  may  not  easily  be  found  by  any  one 
but  us  that  have  been  there  before,  and  perhaps 
not  by  us  again  eaactly ;  for  not  to  enter  into  our' 
journal  of  observations  for  .their  direction,  1  iay 
it  down  M  a  foundation,  that  whosoever,  sallmg 
over  the  South  Seas,  keeps  a  stated  distance 
from  the  tropic  to  the  latitude  of  fiftv-six  to  sixty 
degrees^  and  steers  OMtward,  towards  the  straita 
of  Magellan,  shall  never  foil  to  disoover  new 
worlds,  new  nations,  and  new  inexhaustible 
funds  of  wealth  and  commerce,  such  as  never 
were  yet  known  to  the  merchants  of  Europe. 

This  is  the  true  ocean  called  the  South  Sm; 
that  part  that  we  corruptly  call  so,  can  be  so  in 
no  geographical  account,  or  by  any  rule,  but  by 
the  mere  imposition  of  custom,  it  being  only 
originally  called  so,  becaiiM  they  that  Miled  to  it 
were  obliged  to  go  round  the  Muthemmost  part  of 
America  to  come  into  it ;  whereM  it  ought  indeed 
to  be  called  the  West  Sea,  as  it  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  America,  and  washes  the  w^tem  shore  of 
that  great  continent  for  near  eight  thousand  miles 
in  length,  to  wit,  from  fifty-six  degrees  south  of 
the  line,  to  seventy  degrees  north,  and  how 
much  farther  we  know  not  On  this  account 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  called  the  American 
Ocean,  rather  than  with  such  impropriety  the 
South  Sea. 

But  this  part  of  the  world  where  we  were  may 
rightly  be  called  the  South  Sea,  by  wav  of  distinc- 
tion, as  it  extends  from  India  round  toe  globe  to 
India  again,  and  lies  all  south  of  the  line  (even  for 
aught  we  know)  to  the  very  South  Pole,  and  which, 
except  some  interposition  of  land,  whether  island! 
or  continent,  really  Eurrounds  the  South  Pole. 

We  were  now  in  the  very  centre  or  middle  of 
the  South  Sea,  being,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  lati- 
tude  of  tbirty.four  degrees  twenty  minutes ;  but 
having  had  such  good  snccett  in  our  inquiry  or 
March  after  new  continetits,  I  reMlved  to  steer 
to  the  S.  and  S.  E  ,  as  far  aa  till  we  should  be  in. 
terrupted  by  land  or  ice,  determining  to  March 
this  unknown  part  of  the  globe  u  far  as  nature 
would  permit,  that  I  might  be  able  to  give  Mme 
account  to  my  employers,  and  Mme  light  to  other 
people  that  might  oome  that  way,  wbethor  by  ac- 
cident or  by  de*iga. 

We  had  spent  sis-and-twenty  days  in  thia 
place,  as  well  in  repairing  our  brigantine  and 
careening  and  trimming  our  ship,  that  we  had 
not  been  m  long  bnt  that  we  did  not  rcMlve  to 
careen  oar  ships,  till  we  had  spent  ten  days  about 
the  brigantine,  and  then  we  found  mote  work  to 
do  to  the  sheathing  of  the  Madagascar  ahipihan 
we  expected. 

We  stored  ourMives  here  with  fresh  provisions 
and  water,  but  got  nothing  that  we  coald  call  a 
store,  except  the  flesh  of  about  thirty  deer,  which 
we  dried  in  the  sun,  and  which  eat  indliforently 
well  afterwards,  but  not  extraordinary. 

Wa  sailed  again  the  six-and-twentieth  dar  afUr 
we  came  in,  having  afair  wind  at  K.  and  N.K.  W., 
and  a  fresh  gale,  which  held  us  five  days  without 
intermission,  in  which  time,  running  away  Sw  and 


aS.E.,  we  readied  the  former  latitude^ 
we  had  beea  i  and  meeting  with  nothiag  rcKwIi* 
able,  we  steered  a  little  forther  to  tha  eastward, 
but  keeping  a  MUtherly  oounm  still,  till  wa  camm 
into  the  latitude  of  forty-one ;  and  tboo  fsiii( 
due  east,  with  the  wind  at  N.  and  by  W.,  «• 
reckoned  ear  meridian  distanoe  from  the  Ladrooaa 
to  be  fifty  degrMs  and  a  halt 

In  all  this  run  we  mw  no  land,  m  we  havlod 
two  points  more  Motherly,  and  went  on  for  six 
or  Mven  dap  aaore,  when  one  attmr  men  on  tba 
round  top  cried  '*Iandr  It  was  a  otear  fiaa 
mominy,  and  the  land  ha  saied  bemg  very  Ugh, 
it  was  found  to  be  sixteen  leagoM  distancn,  and 
tha  wind  slacking,  we  could  aotgetin  that  night, 
M  we  lay  by  till  morning,  whan  being  frdr  with 
the  land,  we  hoisted  our  boat  to  go  and  Mood 
the  shore,  m  nsnaL  They  rowed  in  doM  with 
the  shore,  and  found  a  little  oove,  where  there 
was  good  riding,  but  very  dMp  water,  being  no 
lew  than  sixty  fothom,  within  ci^**  length  of 
the  shore. 

We  wont  in,  however,  and  after  wa  were 
moored,  seat  our  boat  on  shore  to  look  for  water, 
and  what  e\te  the  country  afforded.  Our  man 
found  water,  and  a  good  Mrt  of  country,  but  saw 
no  inhabitants,  and  upon  coasting  a  little  both 
ways  on  the  shore,  they  found  it  to  be  an  island, 
and  without  people ;  but  found  that  about  three 
leagues  off,  to  tba»  southward,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  ffrra  ^rwe,  or  continent  of  land,  where  it  was 
more  likely  we  should  make  some  discovery. 

The  next  day  we  filled  water  again,  and  ahot 
Mme  ducks,  and.  the  day  after  weighed,  and  stood 
over  for  the  main,  as  we  thought  it  to  be ;  here, 
using  the  same  caution  as  we  always  had  done, 
viz.,  of  Munding  the  coast,  we  found  a  bold 
shore,  and  very  good  anchor-hold  in  six-and- 
twen^  to  thirty  fathom  water. 

Wata  we  came  on  shore  here  we  found  people, 
but  of  quite  a  different  condition  from  tkioM  we 
had  met  with  before,  being  wHd.  futiona,  and 
untractabte ;  surprised  at  the  siaht  of  us,  but 
not  frightened;  preparing  for  battle,  not  for 
trade }  and  no  sooner  were  we  on  shore  but  they 
saluted  us  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  We  made 
signals  of  truce  to  them,  but  they  did  not  under- 
stand us,  and  we  knew  not  what  to  offer  them 
more  but  the  muzzle  of  our  muskets,  for  wa  were 
roMlved  to  sm  what  Mrt  of  folks  they  were, 
either  by  fair  means  or  fouL 

The  first  time  therefore  that  they  shot  at  ovr 
men  with  their  bows  and  arrows  we  rttumad  tha 
salute  with  our  musquet  hall,  and  killed  two  af 
their  best  ambers :  we  oould  easilv  perceive  that 
tha  noiM  of  our  pieeet  terrifiad  toam ;  and  tha 
two  men  being  lulled,  they  knew  not  how,  or 
with  what,  pwfeetly  astonished  ihtm,  m  that 
they  ran  as  it  were  dean  ottt  of  the  eonntr^, 
thai  is  to  si^,  elean  out  of  oar  readi;  for  we 
oould  never  set  oar  eyes  upon  any  of  them  after 
it  We  coasted  this  place  also  aeoordhig  to  oar 
usual  customs,  and  to  our  great  sarpriM  fonnd  it 
was  an  island  too»  thongh  a  laige  one,  and  thai 
the  mahi  land  Uy  still  mora  to  tha  soqthwnrd, 
abottt  siK  laagnes  dlstaaeo;  M  were  fesahed  u 
look  out  forther,  and  Mofivdfody  ait  adl  tba 
next^yiad  aadunifid  nadsr  A  ttioMaf  thii 
last  land,  wUdk  wa  wera  partnadad  waaiadly 
the  main. 


\Ju.^ 


ROUND  THE  WORLDl 


We  wcot  on  thora  her*  peeeeably,  fcr  we  nd* 
tber  Mw  any  people  aor  the  eppearaaoe  of  eay^ 
but  a  ebermfaif  pieeient  vattej,  of  eboai  tea  or 
eleven  mtlee  long  and  live  or  aix  milea  broad ) 
and  then  H  was  turroonded  with  ntonnlaine 
which  reached  the  fiitt  length,  mnnhig  pnralM 
with  the  vaUer,  and  cloai^  U  faito  the  tea  at 
both  ends,  so  that  It  was  a  natural  park,  haTing 
the  tea  on  the  north  ildei  and  the  mountains  in 
a  senridrele  round  aO  the  rest  of  it  These  hills 
were  so  high,  and  the  ways  so  notrod  and  so 
steep»  that  our  nen,  who  were  curious  enough 
to  have  elfanbod  to  the  top  of  them,  could  And 
no  way  that  was  piaetioable  to  get  up»  aad  so 
after  two  or  three  attempts  gave  ft  over. 

In  this  vale  we  found  abandance  of  deer,  and 
abundance  of  the  same  kind  of  sheep  which  I 
mentioned  lately.  We  killed  as  many  a^  both  as 
we  had  occasion  for ;  and  flndtog  nothing  here 
worth  ottr  staving  any  lotiger  for,  except  that 
we  saw  something  like  wild  rice  growing  here, 
we  weighed  after  tDree  dayi,  and  stood  away  still 
to  the  south. 

We  had  not  saOed  above  two  days  with  little 
wmd  and  an  easy  Mfl,  bttt  we  perceived  this  also 
was  an  island,  though  it  mast  be  a  large  one ; 
for  by  our  own  account  we  sailed  near  a  hundred 
and  filly  miles  along  the  shore  of  It,  and  we 
found  the  south  part  a  Hat  pleasant  country 
enough,  and  Our  men  laid  they  saw  people  upon 
it  on  the  south  side,  but  wo  went  not  on  ihore 
there  any  more. 

Steering  duo  MMth  fWmi  heneo  In  qnett  of  the 
main  land  we  went  on  eleven  days  more,  and  saw 
nothhkg  Hgniflcaat ;  oad  npoa  a  Mr  obiervation, 
\  found  we  were  ta  tbo  latitode  of  seven  and 
forty  degrees  and  eight  minutes  south;  then  I 
altered  my  oourie  a  Intle  to  the  eastward,  flndfaig 
no  land  and  the  wnathor  very  oold,  and  gohig  on 
with  a  fresh  gale  at  8.8. W.  Ihr  foor  days,  wo 
made  lind again ;  bnt  It  waa  now  to  the  B. N.  B., 
so  that  we  were  gotten  ie  we  may  say  bevood  K* 

We  Ml  hi  with  thii  land  in  too  evening,  so 
that  it  was  not  neroeived  till  we  were  within  half 
a  league  of  it,  which  very  much  alanned  ns  i  the 
land  befaig  low,  and  having  found  our  error,  wo 
brought  to  and  stood  oif  and  on  till  momteg, 
when  we  saw  the  shore  He  as  It  were  under  our 
larboard-bow,  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tance ;  the  kind  low,  but  the  sea  deep^  and  soft 
ground.  We  came  to  an  miobor  ImmedhLtely^ 
aad  sent  odr  shaUope  to  sound  the  shore,  who 
found  very  good  riding  fai  a  little  hay  nnder  the 
riielter  of  two  pofaife  of  laiidf  one  of  which  made 
a  kind  of  nook,  nndor  which  we  lay  eeoorefrom 
an  winds  that  oonld  blow,  to  soveotaen  fothom 
goodgraund.  Hero  wo  had  a  good  obionraHon< 
aodfoond  oariohrastotha  hititoda  ofMydigTiea 
«weaty«OM  tttontea  Ont  naatwork  wastodad 
water,  and  our  boaU  goiag  aihore  found  plenty 
of  good  water  and  some  cattle^  bnttoldosthoy 
ooiiid  give  no  aooount  what  they  were  or  what 
they  were  Hka.  lasaareMagthiiooaitwesoon 
found  tMa  waa  an  Ishmd  alia^  abont  eleven 
leitmi  to  WHgth  froM  RW.  to  &B..  what 
hreidth  am  oonld  lOi  ton.  Oar  sma  alio  iaw 
somatlfBaaftohabitaataf  thoMStday  itomaa 
app«arad  at  a  dittaaoa,  bttt  would  taka  notica  al 
no  signal^  and  dad  as  aooA  aa  cor  men  advanaod. 
Oar  p«)Ople  went  up  to  thapUea  whera  they  lay 


aad  found  thev  had  had  a  dre  of  some  dry  wood: 
that  they  had  hdn  there  as  that  supposed  all 
night,  though  without  eovarlna ;  tney  found  two 
pwoes  of  old  ragged  skhis  of  deer,  which  looked 
as  If  worn  out  by  some  that  had  used  them  for 
clothing;  one  niece  of  a  skin  of  some  other 
creature  which  tied  been  rolled  up  toto  a  cap  for 
the  head,  and  a  oouple  of  arrows  of  about  foor 
feet  long,  very  thick,  and  made  of  a  hard  and 
heavy  wood ;  so  they  mast  have  very  large  and 
strong  bows  to  shoot  such  arrows,  aad  conae- 
quenuy  must  be  men  of  an  nncommon  strength. 
Our  men  wandered  abont  the  country  here 
three  or  foor  davs,  with  leu  caution  than  the 
nature  of  the  thing  required ;  for  they  were  not 
among  a  people  of  an  Innocent,  inoffSenslve  tem- 
per here  as  before,  but  among  a  wild  and  un- 
tractabla  nation,  that  perhaps  had  never  seen 
creatures  In  their  own  likeness  before,  and  bad 
no  thoughts  of  themselves  but  of  being  killed  and 
destroyed,  and  conseqtiently  had  no  thoughts  of 
them  they  had  seen  but  as  of  enemies,  whom 
they  must  either  destroy  If  they  were  able,  or 
escape  from  them  If  they  were  not     However, 
we  got  no  harm  ;  neither  would  the  natives  ever 
appear  to  accept  any  kindnesses  l^m  us. 

We  hod  no  bosmess  here  after  we  found  what 
sort  of  people  they  were  who  inhabited  this 
place.  80  soon  as  we  had  taken  in  fresh  water 
and  catehad  soma  fish,  of  which  we  found  good 
store  to  the  harbour  or  bay  where  we  rode,  wa 
prepared  to  bo  gone.  Here  we  found  the  first 
oysters  that  we  saw  anywhere  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  as  our  men  found  them  but  the  day  before 
we  were  tosaO,  they  made  great  entreaty  to  me  to 
let  theffl  stay  one  day  to  get  a  quantity  on  board ; 
they  being  very  reftieshing  as  well  as'nourishmg 
to  our  men. 

6ut  I  waa  tnora  aasHy  prevailed  with  to  stey, 
when  Captain  Bierlotte  brought  me  ont  of  000 
oyiter  that  he  happened  to  open  a  true  oriental 
peari,  so  latga  and  so  fine,  that  I  sold  it  sinoa 
my  return  for  thrso  aad  fifty  pounds. 

After  takhig  this  oyster  I  ordered  all  our  boata 
out  a  dredging,  and  to  two  days'  time  so  great  a 
quantity  there  was,  that  our  mea  had  taken  above 
fifty  bushels,  most  of  them  vary  large;  Bat  wo 
were  surprised  yon  may  be  sura,  whett,  at  tha 
opening  all  these  oysters,  we  found  not  one  paarl» 
small  nor  great,  of  anv  kbd  whatever  %  aa  wa 
concluded  that  the  other  was  a  Incky  hit  oaly» 
and  that  perhaps  there  might  not  bo  any  mora 
of  that  Und  ta  theao  soai. 

While  we  were  mniing  oa  the  oddnesiof  this 
accident^  the  boatawaitt  of  tha  Madagaaear  ship» 
whose  boat'i  craw  had  brought  to  tha  jgraat 
oyster  to  whieh  th4  poari  waa  foottd,  aadwho 
had  been  examtotog  tha  matter,  aama  and  told 
mo  that  it  was  tma  that  thair  boat  had  hrooght 
to  the  oyster,  and  that  It  was  before  they  went 
out  a  dredging  to  the  ofibg;  but  that  their  boat 
took  these  oysteH  dn  tha  #eit  Hda  of  the  ishmd, 
whara  they  had  bate  ihortaf  U  thay  call  it. 
that  Is  to  iar,  aoaittat  atogtf  tha  ihora,  fo  lea  If 
ttn&f  aoald  find  onytSiit  ivirlh  diair  tobovr; 
but  th^  Aftarwafda  tha  hoato  ivaat  a  dtddftog  to 
tha  oMttth  of  tha  hay  whan  wn  rodi^  aBdwfiifa 
finding  foad  Ud^  of  oyNiia  thajf  hid  gooa  tto 
forthtt 
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Upon  this  intel%enc«  we  ordered  all  hands  to 
dredging^  again  on  the  west  side  of  the  island, 
this  was  in  a  narrow  channel,  between  this  island 
and  a  little  cluster  of  islands,  which  we  found 
together  extended  west;  the  channel  where  our 
men  fished  m^ht  be  about  a  league  over,  some- 
thing better,  and  the  water  about  five  or  seven 
fathom  deep. 

They  came  home  well  tired  and  ill  pleased, 
having  taken  nothing  near  so  many  oysters  as 
before.  But  I  was  much  better  pleased,  when 
in  opening  them,  we  found  a  hundred  and  fifty 
eight  pearls,  of  the  most  perfect  colour,  and 
of  extraordinary  shape  and  size  ;  besides  double 
the  number  of  a  less  size,  and  irregular  shape. 

This  quickened  our  diligenee  and  encouraged 
our  men,  for  I  promised  the  men  two  pieces  of 
eight  to  each  man  above  his  pay,  if  I  got  any 
oonsidenUde  quantity  of  pearl.  Upon  this  they 
spread  themselves  among  the  islands  and  fished 
for  a  whole  week,  and  I  got  such  a  quantity  of 
pearl  as  made  It  very  well  worth  our  white ;  and 
besides  that,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  the  men,  at 
least  the  officers,  who  went  with  them,  concealed 
a  considerable  quantity  amonff  themselves; 
which,  however,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  inquire 
veiy  striotly  after  at  that  time. 

Had  we  been  nearer  home,  and  not  at  so  very 
great  an  expense  as  three  ships,  and  so  many 
men  at  victuals  and  wages»  or  had  we  been  where 
we  might  have  left  one  of  our  vessels  to  fish  and 
bav^  come  to  them  again,  we  would  not  have 
given  it  over  while  there  had  been  an  oyster  left 
in  the  sea ;  or  at  least,  that  we  could  come  at 
But  as  things  stood,  I  resolved  to  give  it  over 
and  put  to  sea. 

But  when  I  was  just  giving  orders,  Cantain 
Merlotte  came  to  me  and  told  me,  that  all  the 
officers  in  the  three  ships  had  joined  together  to 
make  an  humble  petition  to  me;  which  was.  that 
I  would  give  them  one  day  to  fish  for  themselves ; 
that  the  men  had  promised,  that  if  I  would  con- 
sent, they  would  work  for  them  gratis,  and  they 
promised,  if  they  gained  anything  considerable, 
they  would  account  for  as  much  out  of  their 
wages,  as  should  defrav  the  ships'  expense,  vic- 
tuals, and  wages,  for  the  day. 

This  was  so  small  a  reauest  that  I  readily  con- 
sented to  it,  and  told  tnem  I  would  give  them 
three  days,  provided  they  were  willing  to  give 
the  men  a  lugfM  »  I  had  done,  hi  proportion  to 
their  gain.  This  they  agreed  to,  ana  to  work 
they  went ;  but  whether  it  was  that  the  fellows 
worked  with  a  better  will,  or  that  the  officers 
gave  them  more  liquor,  or  that  they  found  a 
new  bank  of  oysters,  which  had  not  been  found 
out  before,  but  so  it  was,  that  the  officers  got  as 
many  pearls,  and  some  of  extraordinary  sixe  and 
beauty,  as  thev  afterwards  sold  when  they  came 
to  Peru  for  8^217  pieces  of  eight 

When  they  had  done  this,  I  told  them  it  was 
but  meet  that  as  they  had  made  so  good  a  pur- 
chase for  themselves  by  the  labour  of  the  men^ 
the  men  should  have  the  consideration  vthich  1 
had  proposed  to  them ;  but  now  1  would  make 
another  oondition  with  them,  that  we  should  stay 
three  days  more,  and  whatever  was  caught  m 
these  three  days  should  be  shared  among  the  men 
at  the  first  port  we  came  at,  where  they  could  be 
sold;  that  the  men  who  had  now  been  out  so 


long  might  have  something  to  buy  dothea  and 
liquors  without  anticipating  their  wages;  bat 
then  I  made  a  condition  with  the  men  too ;  via. 
that  whatever  was  taken  they  should  deposit  it 
in  my  hands,  and  with  the  joint  trust  <^  three 
men  of  thehr  own  choosing,  one  out  of  each  shfo, 
and  that  we  would  sell  the  peari,  and  I  ■faoob 
divide  the  money  among  them  equally,  that  to 
there  might  be  no  quarrelling  or  disoontent,  and 
that  none  of  them  should  play  anv  part  of  ft 
away.  Tliese  engagements  they  ^1  cameitil- 
Hngjy  into,  and  away  they  went  a  dredging,  re- 
lieving one  another  punctually,  so  that  in  the 
whole  three  days  every  man  worked  an  equal 
share  of  hours  with  the  rest 

But  the  poor  men  had  not  "ojgood  lack  for 
themselves,  as  they  had  for  their  officers.  How- 
ever they  got  a  considerable  quantity,  and  some 
very  fine  ones ;  among  the  rest  they  had  two.  in 
the  exact  shape  of  a  pear,  and  very  exactly 
matched,  and  these  they  would  needs  make  me  a 
present  of,  because  I  haid  been  so  kind  to  them 
to  make  the  proposal  for  them.  I  would  have 
paid  for  them  two  hundred  pieces  of  eight,  but 
one  and  all  they  would  not  be  paid,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  much  affironted  If  I  had  not 
accepted  of  them ;  and  yet  the  success  of  the 
men  was  not  so  small,  but  joined  with  the  two 
pieces  of  eight  a  man  which  I  allowed  them  on 
the  8hip*s  account,  and  the  like  allowance  the 
officers  made  them,  and  the  produce  of  their  own 
purchase  they  divided  afterwards*  about  fifteen 
pieces  of  eight  a  man,  which  was  a  great  enoonr- 
agement  to  them. 

Thus  we  ffpent  in  the  whole  near  three  weeks 
here  and  called  these  the  Pearl  Islands,  though 
we  had  given  no  names  to  any  places  before. 
We  were  the  more  surprised  with  this  nnes- 
pected  bootv,  because  we  all  thought  it  very  im- 
usual  to  find  pearl  of  so  excellent  a  kind  in  snch 
a  latitude  •*  that  of  forty-nine  to  flf^ ;  but  it 
seems  there  are  riches  yet  unknown  in  those 
parts  of  the  world,  where  they  have  never  been 
yet  expected;  and  I  have  been  told  by  thoee  who 
pretend  to  give  a  reason  for  it,  that  a  there  was 
any  land  dbictly  under  the  poles,  either  sooth 
or  north,  there  would  be  found  gold  of  a  finoMss 
more  than  double  to  any  that  was  evor  yet  foond 
in  the  worid ;  and  thu  is  the  reason  they  say 
why  the  magnetic  influence  directs  to  the  poles, 
that  being  uie  ooitre  of  the  moat  pure  metals ; 
and  why  the  needle,  touched  with  the  loadstone 
or  magnet,  always  points  to  the  north  or  soath 
pole ;  bnt  I  do  not  recommend  this  aa  a  cer- 
tainty, because  it  is  evident  no  denonstraticm 
could  ever  be  arrived  to,  nor  could  any  crefture 
reach  to  that  particular  ipot  of  land  under  the 
pole,  if  snch  there  should  be,  these  hmds  being 
surrounded  with  mountains  ci  snow  and  finocen 
seas,  which  never  thaw,  and  are  nttariy  onpaMa* 
ble,  either  for  ships  or  men. 

But  to  return  to  our  voyage,  having-dms  spent, 
as  I  have  said,  three  weeks  on  this  miez|lMted 
expedition,  we  set  sail ;  and  u  I  was  ahnoet  sa* 
tisoed  with  the  discoveries  we  had  madeb  I  was 
for  bending  my  course  due  east,  and  so  directly 
fbr  the  south  part  of  America ;  tmt  the  wind  now 
blowing  fresh  from  the  north-west,' and  good 
weather,  I  took  the  occaskm,  as  a  fiurambb 
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•imuiioii^  to  k«ep  still  on  soutbiog  at  well  as 
east,  till  we  came  into  tbe  latitude  of  66,  when 
our  men,  who  bad  been  all  along  a  warm-weather 
^^7919^  began  to  be  pinched  very  much  with  the 
eold,  and  particularly  oomplainea  that  they  had 
not  dotbes  sufficient  for  it.  But  they  were 
brought  to  be  content  by  force,  for  the  wind  con- 
tinuing at  N.  and  N.N.W.  and  blowing  very 
hard,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  on  our  course 
farther  south,  indeed,  than  I  ever  faitended,  and 
one  of  our  men  swore  we  should  be  driven  to 
the  South  Pole ;  indeed,  we  rather  ran  afore  it 
than  kept  our  course*  and  in  this  run  we  suffered 
the  eztremest  cold,  though  a  northerly  wind  in 
those  latitudes  is  the  warm  wind,  as  the  southerly 
is  here,  but  it  was  attended  with  rain  and  snow, 
and  both  freezing  violently.  At  length  one  of 
the  men  cried  out  **  lapd,"  and  our  men  began  to 
rejoice  ;  but  I  was  quite  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  my  fears  were  but  too  just,  for  as  soon  as 
ever  he  cried  land,  and  that  I  asked  him  in  what 
quarter  and  he  answered  due  south,  which  was 
almost  right  a-head,  I  bid  wear  the  ship  and  put 
her  about  immediately,  not  doubting  but  instead 
of  finding  land  I  should  find  it  a  mountain  of 
ice,  and  so  it  was;  and  it  was  happy  for  us  that 
we  had  a  stout  ship  under  us,  for  it  blew  a  fret 
of  wind.  However,  the  ship  came  very  well 
about,  though,  when  she  filled  again,  we  found 
the  ice  not  half  a  league  distance  under  our  stem. 
At  I  happened  to  be  the  headmost  ship,  I  fired 
two  guns  to  give  notice  to  our  other  vessels,  for 
that  was  our  signal  to  put  about ;  but  thac  which 
was  very  uneasy  to  me,  the  weather  was  hazy 
and  they  were  both  out  of  sight,  which  was  the 
first  time  that  we  lost  sight  of  one  another  in 
those  seas.  However,  being  both  to  windward 
and  within  hearing  of  my  guns,  they  took  warn- 
ing, and  came  about  with  more  leisure  and  less 
hazard  than  I  had  done. 

I  stood  away  now  to  the  eastward,  firing  gunS 
continually,  that  they  might  know  which  way  to 
follow,  and  they  answered  me  duly,  to  let  me 
know  that  they  heard  me. 

It  was  our  great  good-hap,  also,  that  it  was 
day  when  we  escaped  this  danger.  In  the  after- 
noon the  wind  abated  and  the  weather  cleared 
up ;  we  then  called  a  council,  and  resolved  to  go 
no  farther  south,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
67  S.,  which  I  suppose  is  the  farthest  southern 
latitude  that  any  European  ^p  ever  saw  in 
those  seas. 

That  night  it  fVoze  eztremely  hard,  and  the 
wind  veering  to  the  S.  W.,  it  was  the  severest 
cold  that  ever  I  felt  in  my  life.  A  barrel  or  cask 
of  water,  which  stood  on  the  deck,  fioze  entirely 
liX  cue  night  into  one  lump,  and  our  cooper 
knodJng  off  the  hoops  from  the  cask,  took  it  to 
pieces,  and  the  barrel  of  ice  stood  by  itself  in 
the  true  shape  of  the  vessel  it  had  been  in. 
This  wind  was,  however,  fiivourable  to  our  de- 
liverance, for  we  stood  away  now  N.  E.  and 
N.  E.  by  N.,  making  fresh  way  with  a  fair  wind. 
We  made  no  more  land  till  we  came  into  the 
latitude  of  62,  when  we  saw  some  islands  at  a 
great  distance,  on  both  sides  of  us ;  we  believed 
them  to  be  islands  because  we  saw  many  of  them 
with  large  openings  between.  But  we  were  all 
so  willing  to  get  into  a  warmer  climate  that  we 


did  not  incline  to  put  in  anywhere,  till  having 
run  thus  fifteen  days,  and  the  wind  still  holding 
southerly  with  small  alteration  and  clear  weather, 
we  could  easily  perceive  the  climate  altered*  and 
the  weather  grew  milder;  and  here  taking  an 
obsrvation,  I  found  myself  in  the  latitude  of  fifty 
and  a-ha1(  and  that  our  meridian  distance  from 
the  Ladrones  West  was  eighty-seven  degrees^ 
being  almost  one  semi-diameter  of  tbe  globe,  so 
that  I  could  not  be  far  from  the  coast  of  America, 
which  was  my  next  design,  and  indeed  the  chief 
design  of  the  whole  voyage. 

On  this  expectation  I  changed  my  course  a 
little  and  went  away  N.  by  £.,  till  by  an  obser- 
vation, I  found  myself  in  forty-seven  degrees 
seven  minutes,  and  then  standing  away  east  for 
about  eleven  days  more,  we  made  the  tops  of  the 
Andes,  tbe  great  mountains  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  to  our  great  joy  and  satisfaction,  though 
at  a  very  great  distance. 

We  found  our  distance  from  the  shore  not  less 
than  twenty  leagues,  the  mountains  being  so 
very  high ;  and  our  next  business  was  to  con- 
sider what  pert  of  the  Andes  it  must  be,  and  to 
what  port  we  should  direct  ourselves  first.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  found  we  were  too  much  to  the 
south  stfll,  and  resolved  to  make  directly  for  the 
river  or  port  of  Valdiviaor  Baldivia,  call  it  which 
yon  please,  in  the  latitude  of  foiihr  degrees,  so 
we  stood  away  to  the  north.  The  next  day 
this  Pacific,  Quiet  Sea,  as  they  called  it,  showed 
us  a  very  frowning  rough  countenance,  and 
proved  the  very  extreme  of  a  contrary  dispo- 
sition, for  it  blew  a  storm  of  wind  at  £.  by  S., 
and  drove  us  off  the  coast  again ;  but  it  abated 
again  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  for  rix  days  to- 
gether it  blew  excessive  hard,  almost  all  at  E.,  so 
that  1  found  no  possibility  of  getting  into  the 
shore ;  and,  besides,  I  found  that  the  winds  came 
off  that  mountainous  country  in  squalls,  and  that 
the  nearer  we  came  to  the  hills  the  gusts  were 
more  violent;  so  I  resolved  to  run  for  the  isl«id 
of  Juan  Pemandesy  to  refresh  ourselves  there  until 
the  weather  was  settled ;  and,  besides,  we  wanted 
fresli  water  v^ry  much. 

The  little  that  the' wind  stood  southerly  helped 
me  in  this  run,  and  we  came  in  five  days  more 
foir  with  the  island,  to  our  great  joy,  and  brought 
all  our  ships  to  an  anchor  as  near  the  watering 
place  as  is  usual,  where  we  rode  easy  though  tlie 
wind  continued  to  blow  very  hard ;  and  being,  I 
say,  now  about  the  middle  of  our  voyage,  I  shall 
break  off  my  account  here  as  of  the  first  part  of 
my  work,  and  begin  again  at  our  departure  firom 
hence. 

It  is  true  we  had  got  over  much  the  greater 
run,  as  to  length  of  way,  but  the  most  important 
part  of  our  voyage  was  yet  to  come,  and  we  had 
no  inconsiderable  length  to  run  neither;  for  as 
we  purposed  to  sail  north  the  height  of  Panama, 
in  the  ktitude  of  nine  degrees  north,  and  back 
again  by  Cape  Horn,  in  the  latitude,  perhaps,  of 
sixty  degrees  south,  and  that  we  were  now  in 
forty  degrees  south ;  those  three  added  to  the 
run  from  Cape  Horn  home  to  England,  made  a 
prodigious  length,  as  you  will  see  by  the  following 
account,  in  which  also  the  meridian  distances  are 
not  at  all  reckoned,  though  thos^  also  arc  very 
^at. 
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DEO. 

F^m  JuED  Pernaodo  to  th«  Lfne    80 

From  the  Lioe  to  Panama    9 

From  Panama  to  Cape  Horn,  {ndading 

the  distance  we  take  in  going  round  60 
FH>m  Cape  Horn  to  the  Line  again  in 

the  North  Seai    00 

From  the  Line  to  England    51 

Totallio 

N.B.  Only  yen  moat  deduct  from  ihiaacoemit 
the  distance  from  Lima  to  Papama,  beeasie  we 
did  not  go  np  to  Ptoama,  as  we  iotouied  to  do. 

By  this  aeeonat  we  had  almost  thirty  degrees 
to  run  more  than  a  diameter  of  the  globe,  be- 
sides our  dittanee  west,  where  we  then  were, 
from  the  meridian  of  England,  whitlier  we  were 
to  go;  whieh,  if  exactly  oalculatod,  Is  above 
seventy  degrees,  talie  It  tnm  the  island  of  Jnao 
Pemandes.  But  to  return  a  little  to  our  stay  hi 
this  place,  §vt  that  belongi  to  this  part  4tt  my 
aceonnt,  and  of  wbioh  I  must  make  a  few  short 
observations. 

It  was  scarce  possible  to  restrain  EogUahmen 
after  so  long  healing  the  sea  from  going  on  shore, 
when  they  came  to  such  a  place  of  refreshment 
as  this ;  nor  indeed  was  it  reasonable  to  restrain 
them,  considering  how  we  all  might  be  svppoeed 
to  stand  in  need  of  refreshment,  and  conridering 
that  here  was  no  length  of  ground  hr  the  n^en 
to  wander  in,  no  liquon  to  come  at  to  distract 
them  with  thdr  excess;  and,  which  was  ftili 
more,  no  women  to  disorder  or  debauch  tliem. 
We  all  knew  their  chief  exerelse  would  be  hmit> 
idg  goals  for  theb  subsistence,  and  we  knew  alsob 
that,  however  they  wanted  the  benefit  of  fireah 
provision,  tbvf  must  work  hard  to  catch  it  bo- 
fere  they  could  taste  the  sweets  of  it.  Upon 
these  considerations,  I  say,  our  dUps  being  well 
moored  and  ridhig  safe,  we  restrained  none  of 
them  except  a  due  number  to  take  care  of  ea^di 
ship  I  and  those  were  taken  out  by  lot*  and  then 
had  their  torn  also  to  go  on  shore  some  days 
afterwards,  and,  in  the  meantime,  had  both 
fresh  water  and  fresh  meat  sent  them  immew 
diatdy,  and  that  in  suflUsient  quantity  is  their 
satlsfacMon.  As  soon  as  we  were  on  shore  and 
had  looked  about  ui^  ^^  began  first  with  getting 
some  fresh  water,  for  we  graatly  wanted  it,  then 
oarryiag  a  small  cask  of  arrack  on  shore,  I  made 
a  quanfity  of  It  be  pot  into  a  whole  butt  of  water 
bewre  I  let  ovr  men  drink  a  drop ;  so  corroctioc 
a  little  the  ohillness  of  the  water,  beoanie  1 
knew  they  would  drink  an  Immoderate  quantity 
and  endanger  their  healths.  And  the  effect  an^ 
swered  my  care,  for  those  who  drank  at  the 
sprhig  where  they  took  in  the  water  before  I  got 
this  butt  filled,  and  before  the  arrack  was  put 
info  it,  fell  htto  twoonings  and  faint  sweats,  having 
gorged  themMlves  too  much  with  the  cool  wa- 
ter; and  two  or  three  I  thought  would  have 
died,  but  our  surgeons  took  such  care  of  them 
that  they  recovered. 

While  this  was  doing  others  cot  down  bran<Aes 
of  trees,  and  buHt  us  two  large  booths,  and  five 
or  six  small,  and  we  made  two  tents  with  some 
old  sails ;  and  thus  we  encamped  as  if  we  had 
been  to  take  up  our  dwelUng,  and  intended  to 
people  the  island. 


At  the  same  time  others  of  our  men  began  to 
look  out  for  goats,  for  you  may  believe  we  all 
longed  for  a  little  fresh  meat.  They  were  a  little 
too  hasty  at  their  work  at  first ;  for  firing  amoag 
the  first  goats  they  came  at,  when  there  were  but 
a  few  men  together,  they  flighted  the  creatorae, 
and  they  ran  away  into  holes,  and  among  tlie 
rocks  and  places  where  we  could  not  find  thess, 
so  that  for  that  day  they  made  little  of  it.  How- 
ever,  sending  for  more  firemen,  they  made  a  shift 
to  bring  hi  seventeen  goats  the  same  day; 
whereof  we  sent  fire  on  board  the  ships,  ami 
feasted  with  the  rest  on  shore.  But  the  nest 
day  the  men  went  to  work  hi  another  manner, 
and  with  betler  eondoct  f  for  as  we  had  hands 
enough,  and  fire-arms  enough,  that  they  sproad 
themselves  so  for,  that  they  as  it  weresorroiinded 
the  creatures;  and  so  driviog  them  out  of  tlieir 
fastnesses  and  retreats  they  had  no  occasIoB  to 
shoot,  for  the  goats  oould  not  get  away  ftwn 
them,  and  they  took  them  every  where  with 
their  hands,  except  some  of  the  old  he-goata, 
which  were  so  suriy,  that  they  would  stand  aft 
bay  and  rise  at  them,  and  would  not  be  taken ; 
and  these,  as  being  old  also»  and  as  they  thooglit 
good  for  nothing,  they  let  go. 

In  short,  so  many  of  our  men  went  on  shore, 
and  these  divided  themseivee  into  so  many  IHtle 
parties,  and  plied  their  ivork  so  luud,  and  had 
such  good  luck,  that  I  told  them  it  looked  as  if 
they  had  made  a  general  massacre  of  the  goats 
rather  than  a  hnnung. 

Our  men  also  mlgfat  be  said  not  to  refrcsli 
themselves,  but  to  feast  themselves  here  with 
fresh  provisioos;  for,  though  we  stared  bat 
thirteen  days,  yet  we  killed  three  hundred  and 
seventy  goats,  and  our  meo  who  were  on  board 
were  verv  merrily  employed  I  assure  you,  for 
they  might  be  said  to  do  very  Uttle  but  roast  and 
stew,  and  broil  and  firy  from  morning  to  night ; 
it  was  indeed  an  exceeding  supply  to  them,  for 
they  bad  been  extremely  Ufitaitd  with  the  last 
part  of  their  voyage,  and  had  had  no  frodi  pro- 
visions for  six  weeks  before. 

This  made  them  hunt  the  goats  with  the  more 
esgemess ;  and,  indeed,  thev  surrounded  them  so 
dexterously,  and  followed  them  so  nimbly,  that, 
notwitbstandiog  the  difllcultles  of  the  rocks,  yet 
the  goats  could  hardly  ever  escape  them.  Here 
our  men  found  also  very  good  fish,  and  some  iS»w 
tortoises,  or  turtles,  as  the  seamen  call  them ; 
but  they  valued  them  not,  when  they  had  such 
plenty  of  venison.-  Also  they  found  some  Tery 
good  herbs  in  the  island,  which  they  boiled  w^ 
the  goat's  fiesh,  and  which  nude  their  broth  very 
savoury  and  comfortable,  and  withal  very  healing 
and  good  against  the  scurvy,  to  which  in  those 
climates  Englishmen  are  very  snli({ect 

We  were  now  come  to  the  month  of  April, 
1715,  having  spent  almost  eight  months  in  this 
trafficking  wandering  voyage  fr»m  Manilla  hither ; 
and  whoever  shall  follow  the  same,  or  a  like 
track,  if  ever  such  a  thi|ig  shall  happen,  wfll  do 
well  to  make  a  year  of  It,  and  may  find  ft  very 
well  worth  while. 

I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  undiscetned 
parts  of  land  to  the  west  and  to  the  south  also 
of  the  first  shore  of  which  I  menCiooed  that  we 
stayed  trafflcking  for  little  biU  of  gold.  And 
though  it  is  true  that  such  a  traiBck  as  I  have 
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given  an  aeeonnt  of  fs  very  advantageoai  in  it. 
self,  and  worth  while  to  look  for,  especially  after 
having  had  a  good  market  for  an  outward  bound 
Ettropean  cargo,  according  to  the  pattern  of  ours 
at  the  Philippines,  and  which,  by  the  way,  they 
need  not  miss;  I  say,  as  this  trade  for  gold  would 
be  well  worth  while,  so  had  we  gone  the  best 
way,  and  taken  a  course  more  to  the  south  from 
Manilla,  not  going  away  E.  to  the  Ladrones,  we 
should  certsinly  nave  fallen  in  with  a  country 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  we  might  have 
foond  plenty  of  iplcet  as  well  as  of  gold 

For  why  should  we  not  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that  the  country  on  the  same  continent  and  in 
the  same  latitude  should  produce  the  same 
growth?  eipedallv  considering  them  situated, 
at  it  may  ba  called,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
another. 

Had  we  then  proceeded  this  way,  no  question 
but  we  might  have  fiied  on  some  place  for  a  set- 
tlement,  either  English  or  Fren^;  whence  a 
correspondence  being  established  with  Europe, 
either  by  Cape  Horn  east,  or  the  Cape  de  Bonne 
Bsperanee  west,  as  we  had  thought  fit;  they  might 
have  found  as  great  a  production  of  the  nutmegs 
and  the  elovea,  as  at  Banda  and  Temate,  or 
have  made  thoce  productions  have  been  planted 
there  for  the  foture,  where  no  doubt  they  would 

Bow  and  thrive  as  well  as  they  do  now'  in  the 
oloecat. 

But  we  spun  out  too  mueh  time  for  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  though  we  might,  as  above,  discover 
new  plaoet,  and  get  very  w^ell  too,  yet  we  did 
nothlDg  in  comparison  of  what  we  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  had  we  made  the  discovery  more 
our  busineea. 

I  cannot  donbt  also  but  that  when  I  stood 
nwmv  south  it  was  too  late,  for  had  I  stood  into 
the  latitude  of  siitv-eeven  at  first  as  I  did  after- 
wards,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  those 
islands  which  we  call  the  Moluccas,  and  which 
lie  so  thick,  and  for  so  great  an  extent,  go  on  yet 
farther,  and  it  is  searce  to  be  imagined  that  they 
break  off  just  with  Oilloto. 

This  1  can  a  mistake  in  me,  namely,  that  I 
stood  away  east  from  the  Philippines  to  the  La- 
drones,  before  I  had  gone  any  length  to  the 
south. 

But  to  come  to  the  course  set  down  in  this 
work,  namely,  8.  B.  and  E.  from  the  said  La- 
dronea,  the  plaoes  I  have  taken  notice  of,  as 
these  do  not  in  my  opinion  appear  to  be  incon- 
siderable and  of  no  value ;  so  had  we  searched 
forther  Into  them,  I  doubt  not  but  there  are 
greater  things  to  be  discovered,  and  perhaps  a 
much  greater  extent  of  land  also.  For  as  I  have 
but  just  as  it  were  described  the  shell,  having 
made  no  search  after  the  kernel,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  within  the  country  ihart  might  be 
greater  discoveries  made,  of  immense  value  too ; 
for  even  as  I  observed  several  times,  whenever 
we  found  anv  people  that  had  gold,  and  asked 
them  as  well  as  by  signs  we  could  make  them 
understand,  they  uwavs  pointed  to  the  rivers 
tad  the  nM»antains  whlcn  lay  farther  up  the 
eoonlry,  and  which  we  never  made  any  dlMO- 
covery  oi;  havfaig  Mttle  in  our  view  but  the  get- 
tine  what  little  share  of  gold  the  poor  people 
had  about  them ;  whereas,  had  we  taken  a  pos- 
session of  the  place,  and  left  a  number  of  men 


sufBdent  to  support  themselves  in  making  a  far- 
ther search*  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  that  of  which  the  inactive 
Indians  had  gotten  but  a  little. 

Nor  had  we  any  skilful  mm  among  us  to  view  the 
face  of  the  eanli,  and  see  what  treasure  of  choice 
vegetables  might  be  there.  We  had  indeed  ^ix 
verr  cood  surgeons  (  and  one  of  them,  whom  we 
took  In  atnoDg  the  Madagascar  men,  was  a  man 
of  very  great  reading  and  judgment ,  hut  he 
acknowledged  he  had  no  skill  in  Botany,  having 
never  made  it  his  study. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  doctors  themselves, 
so  we  call  the  surgeons  at  sea,  were  so  taken  up 
in  the  traffic  for  gold,  that  they  had  no  leisure 
to  think  of  anything  else.  They  did  indeed  pick 
up  some  shells,  and  some  strange  figured  skele- 
tons of  fishes,  and  small  beauts,  and  other  things, 
wMch  they  esteemed  as  rarities;  but  they  never 
went  a  simpling,  as  they  call  it,  or  to  inquire  what 
the  earth  brought  forth  that  was  rare  and  not 
to  be  found  anywhere  else. 

I  think,  likewise,  it  Is  worth  observioff,  how 
the  people  we  met  with,  where,  it  is  probable,  no 
ships,  much  less  European  ships,  haa  ever  been, 
and  where  they  had  never  conversed  with  enemies, 
or  with  nations  accustomed  to  steal  and  plunder, 
— I  say,  the  people  who  lived  thus  had  no  fire, 
no  rage  fai  their  looks,  no  jealous  fears  of  strangers 
doing  them  harm,  and  consequently  no  dedre  to 
do  harm  to  others.  They  had  bows  and  arrows, 
indeed,  but  it  was  rather  to  kill  the  deer  and 
fowls,  and  to  provide  themselves  food,  than  to 
offend  their  enemies,  for  they  had  none. 

When,  therefore,  removing  ftom  thenee,  we 
came  to  other  and  different  nations,  who  were  ra- 
venous and  mischievoust  treacherous  and  fierce, 
we  concluded  they  had  conversed  with  other  na- 
tions, either  by  going  to  them,  or  their  vessels 
coming  there ;  and,  to  confim  me  In  this  opinion,  I 
found  these  fierce  false  Indians  had  canoes  and 
boats,  some  of  one  kind,  and  some  of  another,  by 
which,  perhaps^  they  conversed  wiUi  the  islands,  or 
other  nations  near  them,  and  that  they  also  received 
ships  and  vessels  from  other  nations,  by  which 
they  had  several  occasions  to  be  upon  their 
guard,  and  learnt  the  treacherous  and  cruel  part 
from  others,  wUch  Nature  gave  them  no  ideas  of 
before. 

As  the  natives  of  these  places  were  tractable 
and  courteous,  so  they  would  be  made  easily 
subservient  and  assistant  to  any  European  nation 
that  would  come  to  make  settlements  among 
them,  especially  if  those  European  nations  used 
them  with  humanity  and  courtesy ;  for  I  have 
made  it  a  general  observation  concerning  the 
natural  dispositions  of  all  the  savage  nations  that 
ever  I  met  with, — that  if  they  are  once  but 
really  obliged,  they  will  be  always  very  faithful. 

But  it  is  our  people,  I  mean  the  Europeans, 
breaking  foith  with  them  that  first  teaches  them 
faigratitude,  and  inures  them  to  treat  their  new 
comers  with  breach  of  foith,  and  with  cruelty 
and  barbarity.  If  yon  once  win  them  by  kind- 
ness and  doing  them  good,  I  mean  at  first,  before 
thev  are  taught  to  be  rogues  by  example,  they 
will  generallv  be  honest  and  be  kind  also,  to  the 
uttermost  of  their  power. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  It  has  been  the 
opinion  of  all  the  sailors  who  have  navigated 


thoM  parts  of  the  worid,  that  further  fOttth  there 
have  been  great  tracts  of  uudlscovered  hwd ;  and 
some  have  told  us  that  they  have  seen  them,  and 
have  called  them  by  such  and  such  names ;  as 
particularly  the  bles  of  Solomon,  of  which,  yet, 
we  can  hear  of  nobody  that  ever  went  on  shore 
on  them,  or  that  could  give  any  account  of  them, 
eicept  such  as  are  romantic»  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

But  what  has  been  the  reason  why  we  have 
hitherto  had  nothing  but  guesses  made  at  those 
things,  and  that  siu  that  has  been  said  of  such 
lands  has  been  imperfect  ?  The  reason,  if  I  mav 
speak  my  opinion,  has  been,  because  it  Is  such 
a  prodigious  run  from  the  coast  of  America  to 
the  isluids  of  the  Ladrones;  that  few  people 
who  have  performed  it  never  durst  venture  to  go 
out  of  the  way  of  the  trade  winds,  lest  they 
should  not  be  able  to  subsist  for  want  of  water 
and  provisions;  and  tills  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  voyage  from  the  coast  of  America 
onlv. 

^ereas,  to  go  the  way  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  had  we  seen  a  necessity,  and  that  there  was 
no  land  to  be  seen  south  of  the  tropic,  for  a  sup* 
ply  of  provisions  and  fresh  water,  it  was  evident 
we  could  have  gone  back  again  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  have  been  constantly  supplied ; 
and  this  makes  it  certain  also,  that  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  undertaken  by  a  ship  going  from  the 
east,  I  mean  the  coast  of  America,  to  the  west ; 
but  from  the  west,  vis.,  the  Spice  Islands  to 
America  west,  it  may  be  adventured  with  ease, 
as  you  see. 

It  is  true  that  William  Cornelius  Van  Schouton 
and  Frauds  Le  Mair,  who  first  found  the  passage 
into  the  South  Sea  by  Cape  Horn,  and  not  to 
pass  the  straits  of  Magellan, — I  say  they  did 
iceep  to  the  southward  of  the  tropic,  and  pass, 
in  part,  the  same  way  I  have  given  here  an 
account  of,  as  by  their  journals,  which  I  have 
by  me  at  this  time.  Is  apparent 

And  it  is  as  true,  also^  that  they  did  meet  with 
many  islands  and  unknown  shores  in  those  seas, 
where  they  got  refreshment,  especially  fresh 
water.  Perhaps  some  of  the  places  were  the 
ume  I  have  dMcribed  in  this  voyage ;  but  why 
they  never  pursued  that  discovery,  or  marked 
those  islands  and  places  they  got  refreshments  at, 
so  that  others.  In  quest  of  business,  might  have 
touched  at  them,  and  have  received  the  like  be- 
nefit, that  I  can  give  no  account  of. 

I  cannot  help  behig  of  opinion,  let  our  map- 
makers  place  tnem  where  they  will,  that  those 
islands  where  we  so  sucoessftiUy  fished  for  oysters, 
or  rather  for  pearl,  are  the  same  whieh  the  an- 
cient Geographers  have  called  Solomon's  Islands; 
and  though  Uiey  are  so  far  south,  the  riches  of 
them  may  not  be  the  less,  nor  are  they  more  out 
of  the  way ;  on  the  contrary,  they  lie  directly  in 
the  track  which  our  navigators  would  take,  if 
they  tliought  fit  either  to  go  or  come  between 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  seeing  they  that 
oome  about  Cape  Horn  seldom  go  less  south  than 
the  latitude  of  sixty-three  to  sizty-four  degrees ; 
and  these  islands,  as  I  have  said,  lie  in  the  lati- 
tude  of  forty  to  forty-eight  south,  and  extend 
themselves  near  one  hundred  aod  sixty  leagues 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 

Without  doubt,  those  islands  would  make  a 


very  noble  settlement,  in  order  to  victual  and 
lieve  the  European  merchants  in  so  long  a  mn 
as  they  have  to  make ;  and  when  this  trade  cane 
to  be  more  frequented,  the  calling  of  those  ships 
there  would  enrich  the  islands,  as  the  English  at 
St  Helena  are  enriched  by  the  refreshing  which 
the  East  India  ships  find  that  meet  there. 

But  to  return  to  our  present  situation  at  St 
Juan  Fernando.  The  refreshment  which  our 
men  found  here  greatly  encouraged  and  revived 
them,  and  the  broths  and  stewings  which  we 
made  of  the  goats*  flesh  which  we  killed  there, 
than  which  notUng  could  be  wholesomer,  restored 
all  our  sick  men ;  so  that  we  lost  but  two  men 
bi  our  whole  passage  from  the  East  Indies,  and  had 
lost  but  eight  ^  men  in  our  whole  voyage  ieom 
England,  except  I  should  reckon  those  five  men 
and  a  boy  to  be  lost  who  ran  away  from  us  in  the 
country  among  the  Indians,  as  I  have  already 
related 

I  should  have  added,  that  we  careened  and 
cleaned  our  ships  here,  and  put  ourselves  into  a 
posture  for  whi^ver  adventures  might  happen ; 
for,  as  I  resolved  upon  a  trading  voyage  upon  the 
coast  of  Chfli  and  Peru,  and  a  cruismg  voyage 
also,  as  it  might  happen,  so  I  resolved  abo  to  put 
our  ships  into  a  condition  for  both,  as  occasion 
should  present. 

Our  men  were  nimble,  at  this  work  especially, 
having  been  so  well  refreshed  and  heartened  np 
by  their  extraordinanr  sun^yof  fresh  meats,  and 
the  additions  of  good  broths  and  soups,  which 
they  fed  on  every  dav  in  the  island,  and  with 
which  they  were  supplied  without  any  manner  of 
limitation  all  the  while  they  were  at  worts. 

This,  I  say,  being  their  case,  they  got  the  Ma- 
dagascar ship  hauled  down,  and  her  bottom 
washed  and  tallowed,  and  she  was  as  dean  as 
when  she  first  came  off  the  stocks.  In  five  days' 
time,  and  she  was  rigged  and  all  set  torights»  aod 
fit  for  sailing  in  two  more. 

The  great  ship  was  not  so  soon  fitted,  nor  was 
I  in  so  much  haste,  for  I  hada  design  in  my  head 
which  I  had  not  yet  communicated  to  anybody, 
and  that  was  to  send  the  Madagascar  ship  a- 
cruisinff,  as  soon  as  she  was  fitted  up.  Aoorad- 
inglyf  1  My,  the  fifth  day  she  was  ready,  and  I 
managed  it  so  that  the  captain  of  the  Madagas- 
car ship,  openly  before  aU  the  men,  made  the 
motion,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  project,  and 
desired  I  would  let  him  go  and  try  bis  fortune^  as 
he  called  It   • 

I  seemed  loth  at  first,  but  he  added  to  his  Im- 
portunity that  he  and  all  his  crew  were  willing. 
If  they  made  any  purchase,  it  should  be  divided 
among  all  the  crews  in  shares,  accordiog  as  they 
were  shipped ;  that  if  it  was  the  provisioos  the 
captain  should  buy  it  at  half  price,  for  the  use  of 
the  whole,  and  the  money  to  he  shared. 

Well,  upon  hearing  his  proposals,  whidi  were 
esteemed  very  just,  and  the  men  all  agrceii^,  I 
seemed  to  consent,  and  so  he  had  my  orders  and 
instructions,  and  leave  to  be  out  twelve  days  on 
his  cruise,  and  away  he  went.  His  ship  was  an 
excellent  sailer,  as  has  been  said,  and  being  now 
a  very  dean  ship,  I  thought  he  might  speak  with 
anything,  or  get  away  from  anything,  if  he  pleased. 
By  the  way,  I  ordered  him  to  put  out  none  but 
French  colours. 

He  cruised  a  week  without  seeing  a  saO,  and 
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itood  in  quite  to  the  Spenlih  shore  in  one  place, 
but  that  be  was  wrong  in ;  the  eighth  day,  giving 
over  all  eipectations,  he  stood  oiff  again  to  sea, 
and  the  next  morning,  he  snied  a  saiC  which  was 
a  large  Spanish  ship,  and  which  seemed  to  stand 
down  directly  upon  him,  which  a  little  checked 
his  forwardness ;  however,  he  kept  on  his  course, 
when  the  Spaniard  seefaig  him  plainer  than,  it 
seems,  he  had  done  at  first,  tacked,  and  crowittng 
all  the  sail  he  eonld  carry,  stood  in  for  the  shore. 

The  Spaniard  was  a  good  sailer,  but  our  ship 
plainly  gained  upon  her,  and  in  the  evening  came 
almost  up  with  her ;  when  he  saw  the  land, 
though  at  a  great  distance,  and  ha  was  loth  to  be 
seen  chasing  her  from  the  shore.  However,  he 
followed,  and  night  coming  on,  the  Spaniard 
changed  his  course,  thinking  to  get  away ;  but, 
as  the  moon  was  just  risi^,  our  men,  who  re* 
solved  to  keep  her  in  sight  if  possible,  perceived 
her,  and  stretched  after  her  with  ail  the  canvas 
they  could  lay  on. 

This  chase  hekl  till  about  midnight,  when  our 
ship  coming  up  with  her,  took  her,  after  a  Httle 
dispute,  lliey  pretended  at  first  to  have  nothing 
on  board  but  timber,  which  they  were  carrying, 
as  they  said,  to  some  port,  lor  the  building  of 
ships ;  but  our  men  had  the  secret  to  make  the 
Spimiards  confess  their  treasure*  if  they  had  any; 
so  that  after  some  hard  words  with  the  Spuiish 
commander,  he*  confessed  he  had  some  money  on 
board,  whkh,  on  our  men*a  promise  of  good  usage, 
he  afterwards  very  honestly  delivered,  and  wl&h 
might  amount  to  about  siiteen  thousand  pieces 
of  eight. 

But  he  had  what  we  were  very  glad  of  besides, 
viz.,  about  two  hundred  great  jars  of  verv  good 
wheat  flour,  a  laige  quantity  of  oil,  and  some 
casks  of  sweatmeats,  all  whidi  wis  to  ns  very 
good  prise. 

But  now  our  difficulty  was,  what  we  should  do 
with  the  ship,  and  with  the  Spaniards;  and  this 
was  so  real  a  diflkculty,  that  I  began  often  to  wish 
he  had  not  taken  her,  lest  her  being  let  go*  she 
should  alarm  the  country,  or  if  detained,  dSMiOver 
us  all 

It  was  not  above  one  day  beyond  his  orders 
that  we  had  the  pleaure  of  seeing  him  come  into 
the  road  with  his  prise  in  tow,  and  the  flour 
and  oil  was  a  very  good  booty  to  us;  but  upon 
second  and  better  thoughts,  we  brought  the  Spa- 
niards  to  a  fslr  treaty,  and  which  was  more  difll. 
cult,  brought  all  our  men  to  consent  to  it  The 
case  is  this,  knowing  what  I  proposed  myself  to 
do,  namely,  to  trade  all  the  way  up  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  to  pass  for  French  ships,  I  knew  the 
taking  this  Spanish  ship  would  betrav  us  all, 
unless  1  resolved  to  sink  the  ship,  and  murder 
all  the  men ;  so  I  came  to  this  resolution,  namely, 
to  talk  with  the  Spanish  captain,  and  make  terms 
with  him,  which  I  soon  made  him  very  glad  of. 

First  I  pretended  to  be  very  angry  with  the 
captain  of  the  Madagascar  ship,  and  to  have  put 
him  under  confinement  for  having  made  a  prise 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  subjc^  we  being 
subjects  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  in  perfect 
peace  with  the  king  of  Spain. 

Then  I  told  liim  that  I  would  restore  him  his 
ship  and  all  his  monqr,  and  aa  to  his  flour  and 
oQ,  which  the  men  had  fiillen  greedily  upon,  hav- 
ing a  want  of  it,  I  would  pay  him  the  full  value 


in  money  for  it  all,  and  for  any  other  loss  he  had 
sustained,  only  that  I  would  oblige  him  to  lie  in 
the  road  where  we  were,  till  we  returned  from 
our  voyage  to  Lima,  whither  we  were  going  to 
trade,  for  which  lying  I  also  agreed  to  pay  him 
demurrage  for  his  ship,  after  the  rate  of  eight 
hundred  pieces  of  eight  per  month,  and  if  I  re- 
turned not  In  four  months,  he  was  to  be  at  his 
liberty  to  go. 

The  captain,  who  thought  himself  a  prisoner 
and  undone,  you  may  he  sure,  would  embrace  this 
offer ;  and  so  we  secured  his  ship  till  our  return, 
and  there  we  found  him  very  honestly  at  an  an- 
chor, of  which,  bk  its  phuie. 

We  were  now,  as  I  nave  said,  much  about  the 
middle  of  our  voyage  (at  least  as  I  had  intended 
it),  and  having  stored  ourselves  with  everything 
the  place  afforded,  we  got  ready  to  proceed,  for 
we  had,  as  It  were,  dwelt  here  near  a  fort- 
night 

By  this  time  the  weather  was  good  again,  and 
we  stood  away  to  the  S.E.  for  the  port  of  Bal- 
divia,  as  above,  and  reached  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  in  twdve  days'  sail 

I  was  now  to  change  fiuses  agafai,  and  Captain 
Merlotte  appeared  as  captain,  all  things  being 
transacted  m  his  name,  and  French  captains  were 
put  into  the  brigantfaie,  and  into  the  Madagascar 
ship  also.  The  first  thbg  the  cfuptain  dM,  was 
to  send  a  civil  message  to  the  Spanish  gover. 
nor,  to  acquahit  him,  that  being  come  Into  those 
seas  as  friends,  under  his  most  Christhm  Majesty's 
commission,  and  with  the  king  of  Spain's  per- 
mission,  we  desired  to  be  treatmi  as  allies,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  take  water  and  wood,  and  to  buy 
such  refireshmenta  as  we  wanted,  for  which  we 
would  pay  ready  monev ;  also  we  carried  French 
colours,  but  took  not  the  least  notice  of  our  in- 
tention to  trade  with  them. 

We  received  a  very  dvil  answer  from  the  go- 
vernor, vis.,  that  being  the  king  of  France's  sub- 
jects, and  that  they  were  in  aUianee  with  us,  we 
were  very  wdcome  to  wood  and  water,  and  any 
provisions  the  place  would  afford ;  and  that  our 
persons  should  be  safe,  and  in  perfect  liberty  to 
go  on  shore*  but  that  he  could  not  allow  any  of 
our  men  to  Ue  on  shore,  it  being  his  express 
orders  that  be  should  not  permit  any  nation,  not 
actually  in  commission  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
to  come  on  shore  and  stay  there,  no*  not  one 
night ;  and  that  this  was  done  to  prevent  dis- 
orders. 

We  answered,  that  we  were  content  with  that 
order,  seeing  we  did  not  desire  our  men  should 
go  on  shore  to  stay  there,  we  not  being  able  to 
answer  for  any  misbehaviour,  which  was  frequent 
among  seamen. 

While  we  continued  here,  several  Spaniards 
came  on  board  and  visited  us,  and  we  often  went 
on  shore  on  the  same  pretence ;  but  our  super- 
cargo, who  understood  his  business  too  well  not 
to  make  use  of  the  occasion,  presently  let  the 
Spaniards  see  that  he  had  a  large  cargo  of  goods 
to  dispose  of.  They  as  freely  took  the  hint,  and 
let  him  know  that  they  had  money  enough  to  pay 
for  whatever  they  bought.  So  tbev  fell  to  work, 
and  they  bought  East  India  and  China  silks, 
Japan  ware,  China  ware,  spice,  and  something  o. 
everything  we  had.  We  knew  we  should  not 
sell  all  our  cargo  here*  nor  any  extraordinary 
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quantity;  btit  we  knew,  on  the  other  hand, that 
what  we  did  sell  here  we  should  sell  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  cent,  extraordinary ;  I  mean, 
more  than  we  should  sell  for  at  Lima,  or  any  other 
port  on  thnt  side,  and  so  we  did ;  for  here  we 
sold  a  bottle  of  arrack  for  four  pieces  of  eight; 
a  pound  of  cloves  for  five  pieces  ci  eight,  and  a 
pound  of  nutm^s  for  six  pieces  of  eight ;  and  the 
like  of  other  things. 

They  would  gladly  have  purchased  some  Eu> 
ropean  goods,  and  especially  English  cloth  and 
baize,  but  as  we  had,  indeed,  very  few  such  things 
leit,  so  we  were  not  willing  they  should  see  them, 
that  they  might  not  have  any  suspicion  of  our 
being  Engiishmen,  and  English  ships,  which 
would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  all  onr  commerce. 

While  we  lay  here  trafficking  with  the  Spa^ 
niards,  I  set  some  of  my  men  to  work,  to  converse 
among  the  native  Chilians  or  Indians,  as  we  call 
them,  of  the  country,  and  several  things  they 
learned  of  them  according  to  the  instructions 
which  I  gave  them.  For  example :  first,  I  un- 
derstood  by  them  that  the  country  people,  who 
do  not  Uve  among  the  Spaniards^  have  a  mortal 
aversion  to  them ;  that  it  Is  riveted  fan  their 
minds  by  tradition,  from  father  to  son,  ever 
since  the  wars  whidi  had  formerly  been  among 
them,  and  that  though  they  did  not  now  carry 
on  those  wars,  yet  the  animosity  remained, 
the  pride  and  cruel  and  haughty  temper  of  the 
Spaniards  was  such  still  to  those  of  the  country 
people  who  oame  under  theb  government  as 
makes  that  aversion  oontinually  irorease.  They 
let  us  know,  that  if  any  nation  in  the  world 
would  but  come  in  and  assist  them  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  support  them  in  their  rising 
affainst  them,  they  would  soon  rid  their  hands  of 
the  whola  iiation.  This  was  to  the  purpose 
exactly,  as  ta  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

1  then  ordered  particular  inquiry  to  be  made 
whether  the  mountains  of  Andes  (which  are 
indeed  prodigious  to  look  at,  and  so  ftightftil  for 
their  height,  that  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
without  some  horror)  were  in  any  places  paasa> 
ble  ?  what  country  there  w^  bej«nd  them  ?  and 
whether  any  of  their  people  had  gone  over  and 
knew  the  passage  ? 

The  Indians  ooncarred  with  the  Spaniards  in 
this  (for  our  men  enquired  of  both),  that  though 
the  Andes  were  to  1m  supposed,  indeed,  to  be 
the  hiffhest  mountains  in  the  world,  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  they  were  fanpassable,  yet 
that  there  had  been  passages  found  by  the  vales 
among  the  mountafais;  where,  with  fetching 
^everd  compasses  and  windings,  partly  on  the 
hills  and  partly  in  the  valleys,  men  went  with  a 
great  deaf  of  ease  and  safety,  quite  through  or 
over,  call  it  as  we  will,  to  the  other  called  the 
east  side,  and  as  often  returned  again. 

Some  of  the  more  knowing  Indians  or  Chi* 
lians  went  ftirther  than  this,  and  when  our  men 
enquired  after  the  manner,  situation,  and  pro^ 
duoe  of  the  country  on  the  other  side,  they  told 
tliem  that  when  they  passed  the  mountains  from 
thai  part  of  the  country,  they  went  chiefly  to 
fetch  cattle  and  kiU  deer,  of  which  there  were 
great  numbers  In  that  part  of  the  land :  but  that 
when  they  went  from  St  Jago,  they  turned  away 
north  some  leagues,  when  they  came  to  a  town 
called  St  Anthonio  de  lot  Vejos»  or  the  town  of 


St  Anthony  and  the  old  men.  That  there 
was  a  great  river  at  that  city,  from  whence  tbey 
found  means  to  go  down  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  so  to  the  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  that  tbey  fre- 
quently carried  thither  great  sums  of  money  in 
Chilian  gold,  and  brought  back  European  goods 
from  thence. 

I  had  all  I  wanted  now,  and  bade  my  men  any 
no  more  to  them  of  that,  onlv  tell  them  that  they 
would  come  back,  and  would  travel  a  little  that 
way  to  see  the  country.  The  people  appeared 
verv  well  pleased  with  that,  assuring  them,  that 
if  they  would  do  so  they  should  find  some,  as 
well  Spaniards  as  Chilians,  who  would  be  guides 
to  them  through  the  hills ;  also  assuring  them 
that  they  would  find  the  hills  very  practicable, 
and  the  people  as  they  went  along  very  ready  to 
assist  and  fomlsh  them  with  whktever  they  found 
they  wanted,  especially  if  they  came  to  know 
that  they  were  not  Spaniards,  or  tliat  they  would 
protect  them  from  the  Spaniards^  whidi  would 
be  the  most  agreeable  thing  to  them  in  the 
worid ;  for  it  seems  many  of  the  natfons  of  the 
Chilians  had  been  driven  to  live  in  the  hills,  and 
some  even  beyond  them,  to  avoid  the  craeity 
and  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  especfally  hi  tfae 
beffinning  of  their  plandng  In  that  country. 

The  next  inquiry  I  ordered  them  to  make 
was,  whether  ft  was  possible  to  pass  those  hiUs 
with  horses  or  mules,  or  any  kind  of  carriagea  ? 
and  they  assured  them  they  might  travel  with 
mules,  and  even  with  horses  auo,  but  rather 
with  mules ;  but  as  to  carriages,  sudi  as  carts 
or  waggons,  they  allowed,  that  was  not  practi- 
cable. They  assured  us  that  some  of  those  ways 
through  the  hills  were  mnch  firequented;  and 
that  there  were  towns,  or  villages  rather,  of 
people,  te  be  found  in  the  valleys  between  tbe 
said  hills;  some  ef  which  villages  were  very 
laive,  and  the  sofl  very  rich  and  fruitfril,  bearing 
sufficient  provisions  m  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  very  numerous.  Thev  told  us  the  people 
were  not  much  inclined  to  live  fai  towns  as  Uie 
Spaniards  do,  but  that  they  lived  scattered  up 
and  down  the  country  as  toey  were  guided  by 
the  goodness  of  the  land ;  that  they  uved  very 
secure  and  unguarded,  never  offering  any  Injury 
to  one  another,  nor  fearing  injury  from  any  but 
the  Spaniarda. 

I  caused  these  Inquiries  to  be  made  with  tbe 
utmost  prudence  and  caution,  so  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  our  des^ ; 
and  thus,  haying  finished  oar  traffic  and  taken  in 
water  and  provisions,  we  sailed  IVi>m  Baldivia, 
having  settled  a  little  correspondence  there  with 
two  Spaniards,  who  ware  very  feithfnl  to  us,  and 
with  two  Chflian  Indians,  whom  we  had  in  a 
particular  manner  engaged,  and  who,  to  make 
sure  oC;  we  took  along  wiUi  ns ;  and  having  spent 
about  thirteen  days  here,  and  taken  the  value  oi 
about  six  thousand  pieces  of  eight  in  sOver  er 
gold,  but  most  of  It  m  gold,  we  set  sail 

Our  next  port  was  the  Bay  of  the  (^neeptiea. 
Here,  having  two  or  three  men  on  board  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  eoast,  we  ran 
boldly  bito  the  bay,  and  came  to  an  anchor  In  tbe 
bight  or  little  bay,  under  the  Island  QuIriqulDa, 
and  firom  thence  we  sent  our  boat,  with  FVendi 
mariners  to  row  and  a  French  coxswain,  with  a 
letter  to  the  Spanish  Governor  firom  Captam 


Meriotte.  Oar  pretenee  wai  Alwart  the  nine 
es  before :  that  we  had  hii  meet  Christian  Ma» 
jetty's  commiMion,  &c,  and  that  we  desired 
liberty  to  wood  and  water  and  to  boy  prorisions, 
having  been  a  very  long  voyage,  and  the  like. 

Under  those  prstences  we  lay  here  about  ten 
days,  and  drove  a  very  considerable  trade  for 
such  goods  as  we  were  sure  they  wanted ;  and 
having  taken  about  the  Ytlue  of  eight  thousand 
pieces  of  eight,  we  set  sail  for  the  poK  or  river 
that  goes  op  to  St  Jago,  where  we  expeeted  a 
very  good  market,  htiag  distant  from  tne  Coft- 
ception  about  sizty-fiTO  leagues. 

St  Jsgo  is  the  capital  city  of  Chill,  and  stands 
twelve  leagues  withm  the  land.  There  are  two 
ports,  which  are  made  use  of  to  carry  on  the 
traffic  of  this  place,  vis.,  R.  de  Ropoeahno  and 
Port  de  Valparaiso.  We  were  bound  to  the  last, 
as  being  the  only  port  for  ships  of  burden,  and 
where  there  is  security  from  bad  weather. 

We  found  means  here  without  going  up  to  the 
city  of  St  Jago  to  have  merdiants  enough  to 
come  down  to  us ;  for  this  being  a  very  rich  dty, 
and  full  of  money,  we  found  alToorTaluable  silks 
of  China,  our  atlas's,  China  damasks,  satins,  Ac, 
were  very  much  Talued  and  very  much  wanted, 
and  no  price  was  too  high  for  us  to  ack  for  them ; 
for,  in  a  word,  the  Spanish  ladies,  who,  for  pride, 
do  not  come  behind  any  in  the  worid,  whatever 
they  do  for  beauty,  were  so  eager  for  those  fine 
things,  that  almost  any  reasonable  quantity  might 
have  been  sold  there ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  had 
an  unreaionable  quantitv,  and,  therefore,  as  we 
had  other  markets  to  go  to,  we  did  not  let  them 
know  what  a  great  stock  of  goods  we  had,  but 
took  care  they  had  something  of  everything  they 
wanted.  We  likewise  found  our  spices  an  ex- 
celleot  commodity  in  those  parts,  and  sold  for  a 
moDstrous  profit  too,  as,  hideed,  everything  else 
did  also,  as  above. 

We  found  it  very  easy  to  sell  hereto  the  value 
of  one  hundred,  and  thirty  thousand  pieces  of 
eight,  in  all  sorts  of  ChUsa  and  East  India  goods, 
for  still,  though  we  had  some  of  the  English 
cargo  loose,  we  let  none  of  it  be  seen.  We 
took  most  of  the  money  in  gold  uncoined,  wUch 
they  get  out  of  the  mountains  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  hereafter. 

Our  next  trading  port  was  Coquimbo,  a  small 
town,  but  a  good  port  Hare  we  went  in  with- 
out any  ceremony,  and  upon  the  same  footing 
of  being  French,  were  weA  received,  traded  un- 
derhand with  the  Spanish  merchants,  and  got 
letters  to  some  other  merchants  at  Guaseo,  a 
port  in  a  little  bay  about  fifteen  leagues  north 
from  Coquimbo. 

From  hence  to  the  port  of  Copiapo  Is  twenty, 
five  leagues.  Here  we  found  a  very  good  port, 
though  no  trading  town  or  eity,  but  the  country 
being  well  faihabited,  we  found  means  to  ae* 
quaint  some  of  the  piindpal  Spaniards  In  the 
country  of  what  we  were,  and  (with  which  they 
were  pleased  well  enough,)  that  they  might 
trade  with  us  for  such  things,  which  it  was 
easy  to  see  they  gave  double  price  fnr  to  the 
merchants  who  came  fl«m  Lima  and  other 
places.  This  brought  them  to  us  with  so  much 
eagerness,  that  though  they  bought  for  their  own 
use,  not  for  sale,  yet  they  came  furnished  with 


orders,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  fomiUes  to- 
gether, and  being  generally  rich,  would  frequently 
lay  out  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  pieces  of 
eight  a  num,  so  that  we  had  a  most  excellent 
market  here,  and  took  above  thirty  thou>and 
pieces  of  eight;  tlut  is  to  say,  the  value  of  it, 
br  they  still  paid  all  in  gold. 

Here  we  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  quantity 
of  good  fiour,  or  wheat  meal,  of  very  good  Eu- 
ropean wheat ;  that  is  to  say  of  that  sort  of 
wheat,  and  withal  had  good  buisciut  baked  on 
shore;  so  that  now  we  got  a  large  recruit  of 
bread,  and  our  men  began  to  make  puddings,  and 
lived  very  comfortably;  likewise  we  got  aood 
sugar  at  the  Ingenioes  or  sugar  mills,  of  which 
there  were  several  here,  and  the  ftirther  north  we 
went  their  number  increased,  for  we  were  now  in 
tlie  latitude  of  twenty-eight  degrees  two  minutes 
south. 

We  had  but  one  port  now  of  any  consequence 
that  we  intended  to  touch  at  till  we  came  to  the 
main  plaee  we  aimed  at,  whioh  was  Lima,  and 
this  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  thither,  (1 
mean  Porto  Riea,  or  Arica,)  this  was  in  the  latl* 
tude  of  eighteen  degreei,  or  thereabouts.  They 
were  very  shy  of  us  here,  as  having  been  much 
upon  thcsr  guard  for  some  years  past,  for  iear  of 
buccaneers  and  English  privateers;  but  when 
they  understood  we  were  French,  and  our  French 
captain  sent  two  recommendations  to  them  trom 
a  merchant  at  St  Jago,  they  were  then  very  weil 
satisfied,  and  we  had  fuU  freedom  of  commerce 
here  also. 

From  hence  we  came  to  the  height  of  Limb, 
the  capital  port  if  not  the  capital  city  of  Peru, 
lying  in  the  latitude  of  twelve  degrees  thirty  mi- 
nutes. Had  we  made  the  least  pretence  oi  truoing 
here,  we  shoukl  at  least  have  had  soldieis  put  on 
board  our  ihips,  to  have  prevented  it,  and  the 
people  would  have  been  forbidden  to  traoe  with 
us,  upon  pahi  of  death ;  but  Captain  Meriotte 
having  brought  letters  to  a  principal  merchant 
of  Lima,  he  instructed  him  how  to  manage  him- 
self at  his  flrst  coming  into  the  port,  which  was 
to  ride  without  the  town  of  Callao,  out  of  the 
command  of  the  puntals  or  castles  there,  and  not 
to  come  any  nearer  upon  what  occasion  soever, 
and  then  to  leave  the  rest  to  him. 

Upon  this  the  merchant  applied  himself  to  the 
governor  for  leave  to  go  on  board  the  French 
ship  at  Callao.  The  governor  understood  him,  and 
would  not  grant  it  by  any  means.  The  reason 
was,  because  there  had  been  such  a  general  com- 
plaint by  the  merchants  from  Carthagena,  Porto 
Bello,  and  other  places,  of  the  great  trade  car- 
ried on  here  with  French  ships  from  Europe,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  merchants,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  the  trade  of  the  galleons,  that  the  Governor 
or  Vicerov  of  Peru  had  iorbiddsn  the  French 
ships  landing  any  goods. 

mw,  thoi^h  thu  made  our  traffic  impractica- 
ble at  Uma  itself,  vet  it  did  by  no  means  hinder 
tlie  merchants  tnuUnr  with  us  uiMler  cover,  &c, 
but  especially  when  they  came  to  understand  that 
we  were  not  laden  from  Europe,  with  baise,  long 
ells,  druggets,  broadcloth,  seiges,  stulTs,  stock- 
ings, hats,  and  such  like  woollen  manufoctures  of 
France,  En^and,  &c.,  but  that  our  cargo  was 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Manilla  ihips  at  Aea- 
pulco,  and  that  we  were  laden  with  calicos^  mus- 
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lint,  fine-wrought  China  silks,  damasks,  Japan 
ware,  China  ware,  spices,  &c.  there  was  then  no 
withholding  them ;  but  they  came  on  board  ns 
in  the  night  with  canoes,  and  staying  all  day, 
went  on  shore  again  in  the  night,  carrying  their 
goods  to  different  places  wiiere  they  knew  they 
could  convey  them  on  shore  without  difficolty. 

In  this  manner  we  traded  publidy  enough,  not 
much  unlike  the  manner  of  our  trade  at  the 
Manillas;  and  here  we  effectually  cleared  our. 
selves  of  our  whole  cargo,  as  well  English  goods 
as  Indian,  to  an  immense  sum.  Here  our  men, 
officers  as  well  as  seamen,  sold  their  fine  pourl, 
particularly  one  large  parcel  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  very  fine  pearls,  but  of 
different  sizes,  which  a  priest  bought,  as  we  were 
told,  to  dress  up  the  image  of  the  blessed  Vu!gin 
Mary,  in  one  of  their  churches. 

In  a  word,  we  came  to  a  balance  here,  for  we 
sold  everything  we  had  the  least  intentton  to  part 
with.  The  chief  things  we  kept  in  reserve  were 
some  boles  of  English  goods,  also  the  remainder 
of  our  beads  and  bugles,  toys,  iron-work,  knives, 
scissars,  hatchets,  needles,  pins,  glass  ware,  and 
such  things  as  we  knew  the  Spaniards  did  not 
regard,  and  which  might  be  useful  in  our  further 
designs,  of  which  my  head  was  still  very  fuU. 
Those,  I  say,  we  kept  still. 

Here,  likewise,  we  sold  our  brigantine,  which, 
though  an  excellent  sea  boat,  as  may  well  be 
supposed  considering  the  long  voyage  we  had 
maae  in  her^  was  yet  so  worm-eaten  in  her  hot. 
torn,  that  unless  we  had  new  sheathed  her,  and 
perhaps  shifted  most  of  her  planks  too,  which 
would  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  she 
was  by  no  means  fit  to  have  gone  any  further,  at 
least,  not  so  long  a  run  as  we  had  now  to  make, 
viz.,  round  the  whole  southern  part  of  America, 
and  where  we  should  find  no  port  to  put  in  at 
(I  mean  where  we  should  have  been  able  to  have 
got  anything  done  for  the  fepair  of  a  ship),  tOl 
we  had  come  home  to  England. 

It  was  proposed  here  to  have  gone  to  the  Go. 
vemor  or  Viceroy  of  Peru,  and  have  obtained 
his  license  or  pass  to  have  traversed  the  isthmus 
of  America,  from  Port  Maria  to  the  river  of  Do- 
rien ;  this  we  could  easily  have  obtained  under 
the  character  that  we  then  bore,  viz.,  of  having 
the  King  of  France's  commission,  and  had  we 
been  really  all  French,  I  believe  I  should  have 
done  it ;  but  as  wo  were  so  muny  Englishmen, 
and  as  such  were  then  ot  open  war  with  Spain, 
I  did  not  think  it  a  safe  adventure,  I  mean  not  a 
rational  adventure,  especially  considering  what 
a  considerable  treasure  ne  haid  with  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  we  were  now  a  strong  body  ot 
able  seamen,  and  had  two  stout  ships  under  us, 
we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  either  the  toil  or 
the  danger  of  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  after 
which  we  should  be  in  a  very  good  condition  to 
m«ke  the  rest  of  our  voyage  to  England; 
whereas,  if  we  travelled  over  the  Isthmus  of 
America,  we  should  be  all  like  a  company  of  free- 
booters and  buccnneters,  loose  and  unshipped,  and 
should  perhaps  run  some  one  way  and  someano- 
tber,  among  the  logwood  cutters  at  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  and  other  places,  to  get  passage^  some 
to  Jamaica  and  some  to  New  England ;  and,  which 
was  worse  than  all,  should  be  exposed  to  a  thou- 
sand dangers  on  account  of  the  treasure  we  had ' 


with  us,  perhaps  even  to  that  of  murdering  and 
robbing  one  another ;  and,  as  Captain  Meriotle 
said,  who  was  really  a  Frenchman,  it  was  arach 
more  eligible  for  us,  as  French,  or  if  we  had  been 
such,  to  nave  gone  up  to  Acapuloo,  and  there  to 
sell  our  ships,  and  get  license  to  travel  to  Mexico, 
and  then  to  have  got  the  viceroy's  assept  to 
have  oome  to  Europe  in  the  galleons ;  but  as  we 
were  so  many  Englishmen  it  was  impraeticalile ; 
our  seamen  also  being  Protestants,  such  aa  sea- 
men generally  are,  anid  bold  mad  fellows,  they 
would  never  nave  carried  on  a  disguise  both  of 
their  nation  and  of  their  rdigion  for  so  long  a 
time  as  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  do  for 
such  a  journey  and  voyage. 

But,  besides  all  these  difficulties,  I  had  other 
projects  in  my  head,  which  made  me  again»t  all 
the  proposals  of  passing  by  land  to  the  North 
Sea ;  otherwise,  had  I  resolved  it,  I  should  not 
have  much  concerned  mysdf  about  obtaining  a 
license  from  the  Spaniards ;  for,  as  we  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  have  forced  our  way. 
we  should  not  much  have  stood  upon  thdrgiTing 
ns  leave  or  not  giving  us  lea«e  to  go. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  mv  views  l^y  another  way. 
and  my  head  had  been  long  woiking  apon  the 
discourse  my  men  had  had  with  the  Spaniards  at 
Baldivia.  I  freouently  talked  with  the  two 
Chilian  Indians  which  1  had  on  board,  who  wp6ke 
Spanish  pretty  well,  and  whom  we  had  taught  to 
speak  a  fittle  English. 

I  had  taken  care  that  they  should  have  aU  the 
good  usage  imaginable  on  board.  I  had  given 
them  each  a  very  good  suit  of  clothes,  made  by 
our  tailor,  but  after  their  own  manner,  with  each 
of  them  a  baize  doak ;  and  had  given  them  hats, 
shoes,  stockings,  and  everything  they  desired, 
and  they  were  mighty  well  pleased ;  and  I  talked 
very  freely  with  them  about  the  passage  of  the 
mountains,  for  that  was  now  my  grand  des^n. 

While  I  was  coming  up  the  Chilian  shore,  as 
you  have  heard,  that  is  to  say,  at  St  Jago,  at  the 
Conception,  at  Arica,  and  even  at  Lima  itsdU^ 
we  inquired  on  all  occasions  into  the  situation  of 
the  country,  the  manner  of  travelling,  and  what 
kind  of  country  it  was  beyond  the  mountains ; 
and  we  found  them  all  agreeing  in  the  same 
story ;  and  that  passing  the  moontains  of  Les 
Cordelieras,  for  they  so  call  them  in  Pern,  though 
it  was  the  same  ridge  of  hills  as  we  call  the 
Andes,  was  no  strange  thing,  that  there  were  not 
one  or  two,  but  a  gr^  manv  places  fonnd  oot, 
where  they  passed  as  well  with  horses  and  moles 
as  on  foot,  and  even  some  with  carriages;  and  in 
particular,  they  told  us  at  Lima,  that  from 
Potosi,  and  the  towns  thereabouts,  there  was  a 
long  valley,  which  ran  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues  hi  length,  S.  and  S.  E.,  and  that  it  con- 
tinued tiO,  the  hUls  parting,  it  mpeudi.  into  the 
main  level  country  on  the  other  side ;  and  that 
there  were  several  rivers  which  bq|an  in  that 
great  valley,  and  which  all  of  them  ran  away  to 
the  S.  and  the  S.E.,  and  afterwards  went  away 
E.  and  E.N.E.,  and  so  fell  into  the  great  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  emptied  themselves  into  the  North 
Seas;  and  that  merchants  traveUed  to  those 
rivers,  and  they  went  down  in  boats  ^Bhrtm  the 
town  or  city  of  the  Ascension,  and  the  Boenos 
Ayres. 

This    was  very  satisfying,  you  may  be  sore. 
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especially  to  hear  them  agree  hi  it,  that  the 
Andes  were  to  be  pasted,  (though  passing  them 
heareaboiits,  where  I  knew  the  main  land  finom 
the  west  shore,  where  we  now  were,  must  be  at 
least  one  thousand  five  hundred  mOes  broad,) 
was  no  part  of  my  project ;  but  I  laid  up  all 
these  things  hi  my  head,  and  resolved  to  go  away 
to  the  south  again,  and  act  as  I  should  see  cause. 
We  were  now  got  into  a  very  hot  climate,  and, 
wliatever  was  the  cause,  my  men  began  to  grow 
very  sickly,  and  that  to  such  a  dcme  that  1  was 
once  afraid  that  we  had  got  the  plagne  amongst 
us,  but  our  suigeotts,  whom  we  aU  call  doctors  at 
sea,  assured  me  there  was  nothing  of  that  among 
them,'  and  yet  we  buried  seventeen  men  here, 
and  had  between  twenty  and  thiity  more  sick, 
and,  as  I  thought,  dangerously  too. 

In  this  extremity  (for  I  was  really  very  much 
concerned  about  it),  one  of  my  doctors  came  to 
me  and  told  me  he  had  been  at  the  city  (that  is 
at  Lima),  to  buy  some  drugs  and  medicmes  to 
recruit  his  chest,  and  he  had  fallen  into  company 
with  an  brisb  Jesuit,  whom  he  found  was  an  extra* 
ordinary  good  phjrsician,  and  that  he  had  had 
some  diseoorse  wiUi  him  about  our  sick  men,  and 
lie  believed,  for  a  good  word  or  two,  he  could 
persuade  Um  to  oome  and  visit  them. 

I  was  very  loth  to  consent  to  it ;  for,  says  I  to 
the  surgeon,  if  he  is  an  Irishman,  he  speaks  £ng. 
lish,  and  he  will  presently  perceive  that  we  are 
an  Englishmen,  and  so  we  shall  be  betrayed,  all 
oar  designs  will  be  blown  up  at  once,  and  our 
further  measures  be  all  broken ;  and  therefore  I 
would  not  consent.  This  I  did  not  speak  ft'om 
the  fear  of  any  hurt  they  could  have  done  me 
by  force,  for  I  had  no  reason  to  value  that, 
being  able  to  have  fought  my  way  clear  out  of 
their  seas,  if  I  had  been  put  to  it  But,  as  I 
had  traded  all  the  way  by  stratagem,  and  had 
many  considerable  views  stfll  behind,  1  was  un- 
willing to  be  disappointed  by  the  discovery  of 
my  schemes,  or  that  the  Spaniards  should  know 
upon  what  a  double,  foundation  I  acted,  and 
how  I  was  a  French  ally  and  merchant,  or  an 
English  enemy  and  privateer,  just  as  I  pleased 
and  as  opportunity  should  offer,  in  which  case 
they  would  have  been  sure  to  have  trepanned 
me,  if  possible,  under  the  pretence  of  the  former, 
and  have  used  me,  if  they  ever  should  get  an 
advdntage  over  me,  as  one  of  the  latter. 

This  made  me  very  cautious,  and  I  had  good 
reason  for  it  too ;  and  yet  the  sickness  and  danger 
or  my  men  pressed  me  very  hard  to  have  the  ad- 
vice of  a  good  physician,  if  it  was  possible ;  and 
especially  to  be  satisfied  whether  it  was  the 
plague  or  not,  for  I  was  very  uneasy  about  that. 
But  my  surgeon  told  me  that  as  to  my  appre- 
henrion  of  disoovery  be  would  undertake  to  pre- 
vent it  by  this  method : — First,  he  said,  he  found 
that  the  Irishman  did  not  understand  Flrench  at 
all,  and  so  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  order  that 
when  he  came  on  board  as  little  English  should 
be  spoken  in  his  hearing  as  possible ;  and  this  was 
not  dilBouH,  for  ahnost  aD  our  men  had  a  little 
French  at  their  tpngue's  end,  by  having  so  many 
Frenchmen  on  boanl  of  them ;  others  had  tke 
Levant  jargon,  which  they  call  Lingua  Fhmk, 
so  that,  if  they  had  but  due  caution,  It  could  not 
be  suddenly  perceived  what  countrymen  they 
were. 


Besides  this,  the  surgeon  ordered  that  as  soon 
as  the  P^re  came  on  board  he  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  French  seamen  only,  some  of  which 
should  be  ordered  to  follow  him  from  place  to 
place,  and  chop  in  with  their  nimble  tongues  upon 
some  occasion  or  other,  so  that  he  should  hear 
French  spoken  wherever  he  turned  himself. 

Upon  this,  which  indeed  appeared  very  easy  to 
be  done,  I  agreed  to  let  the  doctor  come  ou 
board,  and  accordingly  the  surgeon  brought  him 
the  next  day,  where  Captain  Merlotte  received 
him  in  the  cabin,  and  treated  bim  very  hand- 
somely, but  notbUig  was  sp<Aen  but  French  or 
Spanish;  and  the  surgeon,  who  had  pretended 
himself  to  be  an  Irishman,  acted  as  interpreter 
between  the  doctor  and  us. 

Here  we  told  bun  the  case  of  our  men  that 
were  sick :  some  of  them  indeed  were  French, 
and  others  that  could  speak  French  were  in- 
structed to  speak  to  him,  as  if  they  could  speak 
no  other  tongue,  and  then  the  surgeon  inter- 

?ireted ;  others,  who  were  English,  were  called 
risbmen,  and  two  or  three  were  allowed  to  be 
English  seamen,  picked  up  in  the  East  Indies, 
as  we  had  seamen,  we  told  him,  of  all  nations. 

The  matter,  in  short,  was  so  carried  that  the 
good  man,  for  such  I  really  think  he  was,  had 
no  manner  of  suspicion  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  an  admirable  physician,  and  did  our  men 
a  great  deal  of  good ;  for  all  of  them,  but  three, 
recovered  under  his  hands,  and  those  three  had 
recovered,  if  they  hod  not,  like  nuidmeo,  drank 
punch  when  they  were  almost  well,  and  by  their 
intemperance  inflamed  their  blood,  and  thereby 
thrown  themselves  back  again  into  their  fever, 
and  put  themselves,  as  the  P^re  said  of  them, 
out  of  the  reach  of  medicine. 

We  treated  this  man  of  art  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect,  made  him  some  very  handsome  pre- 
sents, and  particularly  such  as  he  oould  not 
come  at  in  the  country  where  he  was :  besides 
which  I  ordered  he  should  have  the  value  of  one 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  given  him ;  but  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  thanking  (Captain  Meriotte  for 
his  bounty,  would  have  no  money,  but  he  ac- 
cepted a  present  of  some  linen,  a  few  handker- 
chief, some  nutmegs,  and  a  piece  of  black  baize, 
most  of  which,  however,  he  said,  he  made  pre- 
sents of  again  in  the  city  among  some  of  his 
acquaintance. 

But  he  had  a  thrther  design  in  his  head,  which 
afterwards  he  communicated  in  confidence  to  the 
surgeon  I  have  mentioned,  who  conversed  with 
him,  and  by  him  to  me,  and  which  was  to  him, 
indeed,  of  the  highest  fanportance.  The  case 
was  this : — 

He  takes  our  sur|{eon  on  shore  with  him  one 
day  from  the  Madagascar  ahlp,  where  he  had 
been  with  him  to  visit  aome  of  our  rick  men, 
and,  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  he  told 
him  he  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  him,  and  a  thing 
to  reveal  to  him  m  confidence,  which  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  himself  though  of  no 
great  value  to  him  the  (surgeon);  and  if  he 
would  promise  the  utmost  secrecy  to  him  on  his 
fiuth  and  honour,  he  put  his  life  into  his  hands. 
<■  For,  signer,**  says  he,  *<it  wfll  be  no  less,  nor 
would  anything  less  than  my  life,**  says  he,  **  pay 
for  it,  if  yon  should  discover  it  to  any  of  the 
people  here,  or  anywbert  else  on  tiiii  coast" 
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Thenirftoiiwaiaverxhoimtmai^aiid 

Indeed  the  index  of  It  in  his  fS^e,  and  the  Padre 
eaid  afterwarde  he  IncUoed  to  put  this  oonfidenoe 
in  him,  because  he  said  be  thoaght  he  saw  some- 
thing  of  an  honest  man  in  bis  very  couote- 
nance.    A/ler  so  frank  a  beginning,  Uie  sorgeon 
made  no  scruple  to  teU  him,  that  seeing  he  in- 
dined  to  treat  him  with  such  confidence,  and  to 
put  a  trust  of  so  great  imporunce  m  him,  he 
would  giro  him  all  the  assuranoe  that  was  in  hi« 
power,  that  he  would  be  as  faithful  to  him  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  to  himself;  and  that  the  se- 
cret should  never  go  out  jof  his  mouth  to  any 
one  In  the  world,  but  to  sudi  and  at  such  time 
as  he  should  consent  to  and  direct     In  short, 
he  used  so  many  solemn  protestations,  that  the 
Padre  made  no  scruple  to  trust  him  with  the 
secret,  which,  indeed,  was  no  less  than  putting 
his  life  into  his  hands.    The  case  was  this :  he  told 
him  he  had  heard  them  talk  of  going  to  Ireland 
in  their  return,  and  as  he  had  been  thirty  years 
out  of  his  own  country,  in  sueh  a  remote  part 
of  the  world,  where  it  was  never  likely  that  he 
should  ever  see  it  again ;  the  notion  he  had  en- 
tertalned  that  this  ship  was  going  thither  and 
might  set  him  on  shore  there,  that  he  might 
once  more  see  his  native  country  and  his  fiunily 
and  friends,  had  filled  his  mind  with  such  a  sur. 
prising  Joy,  that  be  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
self s  and  that,  therefore,  if  he  would  procure  | 
leave  o(  the  captahi,  that  he  might  come  pri- 
vately on  board,  and  take  his  passage  home,  he 
would  willingly  pay  whatever  the  captain  should 
desire  of  him ;  but  that  it  must  be  done  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  imaginable,  or  else  he  was  nn. 
done,  for  that  If  he  should  be  discovered  and 
•topped,  he  should  be  confined  in  the  Jesuit's 
house  there  as  long  as  be  lived. 

The  surgeon  told  him  the  thiiig  was  aa^  to  be 
done,^  if  he  would  give  him  leave  to  acquaint  one 
man  in  the  ship  with  it,  which  was  not  Captain 
Merlotte,  but  a  certain  Englishman  who  was  a 
considerable  person  in  the  ship,  without  whom 
the  captain  did  nothing,  and  who  would  be  mor« 

JSJ"'S  ^  **""■'  ^y  ^  **""  Captain  Merlotte. 
The  Padre  told  him,  that  without  asking  him  any 
reasons,  since  he  had  put  his  life  mto  his  hands, 
he  would  trust  him  with  the  management  of  it, 
and,  therefore,  left  it  entirely  to  him. 

The  surgeon  accordingly  brought  him  on 
board  to  me,  and  making  a  confidence  of  the 
whole  matter  to  me,  I  turned  to  the  Padre,  and 
told  him  lo  English,  giving  him  my  band,  that 
I  would  be  under  all  the  engagements  and  pro- 
mises of  secrecy  that  our  surgeon  had  been  in 
for  his  securi^r  and  satls(actioD  i  that  ba  had 
mooted  too  wen  of  us  fcr  us  to  wish  him  any  ill; 
nnd,  in  shorty  that  the  whole  ship  should  ba  en- 
gaged for  his  security.  I  told  hhn,  that  as  t« 
hit  earning  on  board  and  bringing  anything  oif 
thai  bdonged  to  him,  he  must  take  his  own 
Measures,  and  answer  to  himself  for  the  sue 
??  iJ*"*/;'*'*  *^^  he  was  on  board,  wa  would 
onk  th«  Mp  uDdtr  him  or  blow  bar  lat#  th«  air 
Mfora  we  would  delit^  him  ap  on  ^jj^trutx 
'Higtiftr. 

^"* '^Ji^J?*^ '^^  «y  ftM*  ^7  •^tiJfc- 
ttitdhiAib^ba  tnldflM  h#woJbpHtto 

1i£^  m/ hands  idth  tU  tame  ft«adomig  te 
had  don«  belbre  with  my  turgeon';  so  we  began 


to  concert  meatoret  fbr  his  coming  on  board 
with  secrecy. 

He  told  Qt  there  wat  no  need  of  any  propo- 
tals,  fisr  be  wonld  aoquaint  the  bead  of  their 
houttb  that  ha  intended  to  go  on  board  the 
French  ship  In  the  road,  and  to  go  to  St  Jago, 
where  he  nad  several  timet  been  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  that,  at  they  bad  not  the  least  ana- 
picion  of  him,  he  was  very  wall  satisfied  that 
they  wonkl  make  no  temple  of  it. 

Bat  his  ttittaka  in  thit  might  have  been  lib 
mhi;  for  though,  had  It  been  a  Spanith  ^ip, 
they  would  not  have  mbtmtted  Um,  yet  when 
he  named  the  Prtneb  thip  hi  the  road  of  Cnllao, 
they  began  to  onettlon  hfan  very  tmartly  aboot 
it.     Upon  which  he  wat  obKged  to  tell  thesa. 
that  ttnce  they  were  doubtful  of  him,  be  wonld 
not  go  at  all,  telling  them  withal,  that  H  waa 
hard  to  snspeot  him  who  had  been  so  fsllblttl  to 
his  vows  at  to  reside  for  near  thirtr  yeara  among 
them,  when  he  might  freonently  have  made  an 
escape  from  them  if  he  had  been  so  dispoeed. 
80  for  three  or  four  days  he  made  no  appearance 
of  going  at  all ;  but  having  had  private  notice 
from  roe  the  evening  before  we  sailed,  be  Ibond 
means  to  get  out  of  their  handa,  came  down  to 
Callao  on  a  mule  in  the  night,  and  onr  anisnon 
hring  ready  with  our  boat  aboot  half  a  leafrua 
from  the  town,  as  by  appointment,  he  took  bim 
00  board,  with  a  negro,  his  servant,  and  broogbt 
him  safe  to  the  thip }  nor  had  we  reeeived  him 
on  board  half  an  hour,  but  being  onnmored  and 
ready  total],  we  put  out  to  sea,  and  carried  him 
dear  off. 

He  made  his  executes  to  me  that  he  wnt  come 
fiway  naked,  according  to  hb  profession ;  that 
he  had  purposed  to  have  furnished  himself  with 
some  provisions  for  the  voyage,  but  that  the  nik 
expected  suspicions  of  the  head  of  the  college 
or  house  had  obliged  him  to  come  away  in  a 
fflonner  that  would  not  admit  of  it :  for  that  he 
might  rather  be  said  to  have  made  hb  escape 
than  to  have  been  come  fairiy  ott, 

I  told  him  he  was  very  welcome ;  and  indeed 
so  he  was,  for  he  had  been  already  more  worth 
to  us  than  ten  times  his  passage  came  to,  end 
that  he  should  be  entered  into  immediate  pay  as 
physician  to  both  the  ships,  which  I  was  sure 
none  of  our  surgeons  would  repine  at,  but  rather 
be  glad  of;  and  accordingly  I  immediately  or. 
dered  him  a  cabin,  with  a  very  good  apartment 
adjoining  to  it;  and  appointed  him  to  eaf  in  my 
own  mess  whenever  he  pleased  or  by  himself,  on 
particular  days,  when  he  thought  fit 

And  now  It  was  Iropottlble  to  conceal  from  Um 
that  we  were  indeed  an  Bnglith  ship,  and  thai  I 
was  the  captain  In  Met  axoept  as  bat  been  said 
upon  ooeatlon  of  coming  to  any  partienlar  town 
of  Spahi.  I  let  him  know  I  had  a  commitaion  to 
make  priie  of  the  fipanbrds,  and  appear  their 
open  enemy,  but  that  I  had  chosen  to  treat  thasn 
as  friends  in  a  way  of  commama,  u  ho  hnd  teen. 
He  admired  mnoh  the  moderation  t  bad  need, 
and  how  I  htd  avoided  cnriehing  myself  by  tho 
tpoA  aal  nmbihavi  don«s  and  ha  made  ne 
many odMplimtntt  nttoB  that  btad^wbldi  Itt. 
dnlad  baartog^  and  Ugt^  him  to  faibaar.  I 
told  him  we  were  chrittiant,and  at  We  had  made 
a  very  protperotit  voyage  I  wat  retdved  not  to 
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do  any  hoMst  men  the  least  iiyuitioe  if  I  ooald 
Avoid  it. 

But  I  muat  observe  here  that  I  did  not  enter 
immediately  into  all  this  confidence  with  him 
neither,  nor  all  at  onoe ;  neither  did  1  let  him 
into  any  part  of  it  but  under  the  same  solemn 
engacements  of  secrecy  that  he  had  laid  upon  us, 
nor  till  I  was  come  above  eighty  leagues  south 
from  Lima* 

The  first  thing  I  took  the  fireedom  to  speak  to 
him  upon  was  this :  finding  his  habit  a  little  offen- 
sive to  our  rude  seamen,  I  took  him  into  the  ca- 
bin the  very  next  day  after  we  came  to  sea,  and 
told  him  tfaiat  I  was  obliged  to  mention  to  him 
what  I  knew  he  would  soon  perceive,  namely, 
that  we  were  all  protestants  except  three  or  ibur 
of  the  Frenchmen,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
imeable  that  might  be  to  hfan.  He  answered 
that  be  was  not  at  all  offended  with  that  part ; 
that  it  was  none  of  his  busfaiess  to  enquire  into 
any  one's  opinion  any  larther  than  they  gave  him 
leave ;  that  If  it  was  his  bushiess  to  eure  the  souls 
of  men  on  shore,  his  business  on  board  was  to  cure 
their  bodies ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  he  would  exer- 
cise no  other  Ainctlon  than  that  of  a  pbyskdan 
oa  board  the  ship  without  my  leave. 

I  told  hfan  that  was  very  obliging,  but  that  then, 
for  his  own  sake,  I  had  a  propcwal  to  make  to  htm, 
which  was,  whether  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  him 
to  lay  aside  the  habit  of  a  religious  and  put  on  that 
of  a  gentleman,  so  to  accommodate  nimself  the 
more  easily  to  the  men  on  board,  who,  perhaps, 
might  be  rude  to  him  in  his  habit,  seamen  being 
not  always  men  of  the  most  manners. 

He  thanked  me  very  sincerely.  He  told  me 
he  had  been  fai  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
and  that  he  went  dressed  there  as  a  gentleman 
and  was  ready  to  do  so  now  If  I  thought  fit,  to 
avoid  giving  any  offence,  and  added  that  he  chose 
to  do  so :  but  then,  smiUng,  said  he  Was  at  a 
great  loss,  for  he  had  no  clothea.  I  bade  him 
take  no  care  about  that  for  I  would  Ihmish  him, 
and  immedlaiely  we  dressed  him  up  like  an  En- 
glishman, in  a  suit  of  very  good  clothes  which 
belonged  to  one  of  our  midshipmen  that  died.  I 
gave  him  also  a  good  wig  and  a  sword,  and  he 
preseufly  appeared  upon  the  quarter-deck  like  a 
grave  physician  and  was  called  doctor. 

From  that  minute^  by  whose  contrivance  we 
knew  not,  H  went  current  among  the  teamen 
that  the  Spanish  doctor  was  an  Ei^^hman  and 
a  protestant,  and  only  bad  put  on  the  other  ha- 
bit to  disguise  himself  and  make  bis  escape  to  us ; 
and  thia  was  so  universally  believed  that  it  held 
to  the  last  day  of  the  whole  voyage,  for  as  soon 
as  I  met  wttb  H  Itook  oare  that  nobody  that  had 
it  In  their  power  would  evercontradlot  it;  and  as 
for  tba  doctor  himtelf  he  was  very  glad  of  It,  and 
when  be  first  beard  of  it,  said  nothing  could  be 
more  to  his  advantage,  and  that  he  would  take 
care  to  humour  It  among  the  men  as  for  as  lay 
in  Ills  power. 

However,  the  doctor  took  care  of  one  thing, 
and  earnestly  desired  we  would  all  be  mlndftU  of 
it,  vis.,  that  he  never  offered  to  go  on  shore  what. 
•mport  wecame  to  sftorwards,  and  what  be 
dMM  ol  Qt  was,  that.  nOQO  of  the  fipaniards 
nV^tk  bf  inquiry,  hear  upon  any  oooMlon  of  his 
om§  oa  board  our  sUp  i  but  abo^  aU«  that 


none  of  our  men,  the  officers  espedaUy,  would 
ever  come  so  much  in  reach  of  the  Spaniards  on 
shore  as  to  put  it  into  their  power  to  seixe  upon 
them  by  reprisal,  and  so  obl^e  us  to  deliver  hfan 
up  by  exchange. 

I  went  so  far  with  hfm,  and  so  did  Captain 
Meriotte  also,  as  to  assure  him,  that  if  any  of  the 
Spaniards  should  by  any  stratagem  or  force  get 
any  of  our  men,  nay,  though  It  were  ourselves, 
into  their  hands  yet  he  should  upon  no  condition 
whatever  be  delivered  up,  Aoff,  indeed,  for  this 
very  reason  we  were  very  shv  of  going  on  shore 
at  all ;  and  as  we  had  really  no  buuness  any 
where  but  lust  for  water  and  fresh  provisions, 
which  we  also  had  taken  In  a  very  good  store  of 
at  Lima,  so,  for  our  part,  we  put  in  nowhere  at 
all  hi  the  coast  of  Peru,  because  there  we  might 
have  been  more  pjsrticulaily  liable  to  the  Imper- 
tinences of  the  Spaniard^'  Inaulrv ;  as  to  force, 
we  were  fVimlshed  not  to  be  In  the  least  appre- 
hensive of  that. 

Being  thus,  I  say,  resolved  to  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  coast  of  Peru  we  stood  off  to  sea, 
and  the  first  land  we  made  was  a  little  unfre- 
quented island.  In  the  latitude  of  17  deg.  IS  m., 
where  our  men  went  on  shore  in  the  boats  three 
or  four  times  to  catch  tortoises  or  turtles,  being 
the  first  we  had  met  with  since  we  came  from  the 
East  Indies ;  and  here  they  took  so  many  and  had 
such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  eggs  out  of  them, 
that  the  whole  company  of  both  ships  lived  on 
them  tilt  within  four  ot  five  days  of  our  coming 
to  the  IsUind  of  Juan  Femandex,  which  was  our 
next  port.  Some  of  these  tortoises  were  so  large 
and  so  heavy  that  no  single  man  could  turn  them, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  four  men  could  carry 
to  the  boats. 

We  met  with  some  bad  weather  after  this, 
which  blew  us  off  to  sea,  the  wind  blowing  very 
bard  at  the  south-east ;  but  H  was  not  so  great 
a  wind  as  to  endanger  us,  though  we  lost  sight 
of  one  another  more  hi  this  storm  than  we  had 
done  in  all  our  voyage.  However,  we  were 
none  of  us  In  any  great  concern  for  It  now, 
because  we  had  agreed  before,  that  If  we  should 
lose  one  another,  we  should  make  the  best  of 
our  way  to  the  island  of  Juan  Femandex  *,  and 
this  we  observed  now  so  directly,  that  all  of  us 
shaping  our  course  for  the  island,  as  soon  as  the 
storm  abated,  came  in  sight  of  one  another  long 
before  we  came  thither;  wMch,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  vet^  agreeable  to  us  all. 

We  were,  including  the  time  of  the  storm,  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  days  from  Lima  to  the 
island  of  Juan  Femandex,  having  most  of  the 
time  eroas,  contrary  winds,  and  more  bad  weather 
than  te  usual  in  those  seaa.  However,  we  were 
all  in  good  condition,  both  ships  and  men. 

Here  we  fell  to  the  old  teade  of  hunting  of 
goats.  And  here  our  new  doctor  set  some  of 
our  men  to  sfanpling,  that  Is  to  say,  to  gather 
some  physical  herbs,  which  he  let  them  see 
afterwards  were  very  well  worth  their  while. 
Our  surgeons  assisted  and  saw  the  plants,  but 
h$A  never  observed  the  same  kind  in  England. 
They  gave  nie  the  naaes  of  them ;  and  it  it  the 
only  discovery  in  all  my  travels  which  I  have 
not  reserred  io  carei^y  as  to  publish  for  the 
advantage  of  others,  and  whicn  I  tegret  the 
omission  of  very  much. 
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While  we  were  here,  an  odd  accident  gave  me 
some  uneannesa,  which,  however,  did  not  come 
to  mucli.  Early  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
little  wind,  and  a  smooth  im,  a  imall  fHgafte- 
butlt  vessel,  under  Spanish  coloars,  pennant 
flying,  appeared  off  at  sea,  at  the  opening  of  the 
N.E.  point  of  the  island ;  aa  soon  as  ^e  came 
fair  with  the  road,  she  lay  by,  as  if  she  came  to 
look  into  the  port  only,  and  when  she  perceived 
that  we  began  to  loose  our  sails  to  to  speak  with 
her,  she  stretched  away  to  the  northward,  and 
then  altering  her  course,  stood  away  N.E. 
using  oars  to  assist  her,  and  so  got  away. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  to  us,  than  that 
she  came  to  look  at  us,  nor  conld  we  imagine 
anything  less ;  from  whence  we  immediatdy  con- 
cluded that  we  were  discovered,  and  that  our 
taking  away  the  doctor  had  given  a  great  alarm 
among  the  Spaniards  (as  indeed  we  afterwards 
came  to  understand  it  had  done).  But  we 
came  a  little  while  afterwards  to  a  better  under- 
standing about  the  frigate. 

I  was  so  uneasv  i£out  it  that  I  resolved  to 
speak  with  her  if  possible;  so  I  ordered  the 
Madagascar  ship,  which,  of  the  two,  was  rather 
a  better  sailer  than  our  own,  to  stand  In  directly 
to  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  then  to  ply  to  the 
northward  just  in  skfat  of  die  shore,  till  lie  came 
Into  the  latknde  of  22 :  and  if  he  saw  nothingln 
all  that  run,  then  to  come  down  again  directly 
into  the  latitude  of  the  island  of  Juan  Femandes, 
but  keeping  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  off  far- 
ther than  l^re,  and  to  ply  off  and  on  in  that 
latitude  five  days,  and  then,  if  be  did  not  meet 
with  me,  to  stand  in  for  the  island. 

While  he  did  this,  I  did  the  same  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  fifty  leagues  from  the  shore, 
being  the  distance  which  I  thought  the  frigate 
kept  in  as  she  stood  away  from  me.  We  nuule 
our  cruise  both  of  us  veiy  punctually,  and  I 
found  him  in  the  station  i  agreed  on,  and  we 
both  stood  into  the  road  again  from  whence  we 
came. 

We  no  sooner  made  the  road,  but  we  saw  the 
frigate,  as  I  called  her,  with  another  ship,  at  an 
anchor  in  the  same  road  where  she  had  seen  us. 
And  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  both  of 
them  in  a  great  surprise  and  hurry  at  our 
appearing,  and  that  they  were  under  sail  in  so 
very  little  time,  as  that  we  easily  saw  they  bad 
slipped  their  cables  or  cut  away  thefar  anchors. 
They  fired  guns  twice,  which  we  found  was  a 
signal  for  their  boats,  which  were  on  shore,  to 
come  on  board;  and  soon  after  we  saw  three 
boats  go  off  to  them ;  though,  as  we  understood 
afterwards,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  sixteen- or 
seventeen  of  their  men  behind  them,  who,  being 
among  the  rocks  catching  of  goats,  either  did 
not  hear  the  sigtials,  or  could  not  come  to  thdr 
boats  time  enough. 

When  we  saw  them  in  this  hurry  we  thought 
it  must  be  something  eitraordinary,  and  bore 
down  directly  upon  them  having  the  weatber- 
gnage. 

They  were  ships  of  pretty  good  force,  and 
ftan  of  men ;  and  when  they  saw  we  were  resolved 
to  speak  with  them,,  and  that  there  was  no 
getting  away  ftt>m  us,  they  made  ready  to  fight 
us ;  and  putting  themselves  upon  a  wind,  first 
siretcbing  a  head  to  get  the  weather-guage  of 


us.  when  they  thought  they  were  pretty  wd^ 
boldly  tacked,  and  lay  by  for  us,  hoistinf  the 
English  ancient  and  union-jack. 

We  had  our  French  colours  out  till  now ;  but 
being  jnst,  as  we  thought,  going  to  engage,  I 
told  Captain  Meriotte  I  scorned  to  hide  what 
nation  I  was  of  when  I  came  to  fight  for  the 
honour  of  our  country ;  and,  besides,  as  these 
people  had  spread  English  colours,  I  ought  to 
let  them  know  what  1  was :  that  it  they  were 
really  English  and  friends,  we  might  not  ngbtby 
mistake,  and  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  our  own 
countrymen ;  and  that  if  they  were  rogues,  and 
counterfeited  their  being  English,  we  should  soon 
perceive  it. 

However,  when  they  saw  us  put  out  Enclish 
colours,  they  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it,  but 
lay  by  a  while  to  see  what  we  would  do.  I  was  as 
much  pussled  as  they,  for  as  I  came  nearer,  I 
thought  they  seemed  to  be  English  ships,  as 
well  by  their  bulk  as  by  theu'  way  of  woriung ; 
and  as  I  came  still  nearer,  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  so  plainly  by  my  glasses  that  they  were 
English  seamen,  that  I  made  a  signal  to  our 
other  ship  who  had  the  van,  and  was  just  bear- 
ing down  upon  them  to  bring  to ;  and  I  sent  my 
boat  to  him  to  know  his  opinion.  He  sent  me 
word  he  did  believe  them  to  be  English ;  and 
the  more,  said  he,  because  they  could  be  no 
other  nation  but  English  or  Fhmch,  and  tlie 
latter  he  was  sure  they  were  not;  but  shioe  we 
were  the  largest  ships,  and  that  they  might  as 
plainly  see  us  to  be  English  as  we  could  see  them, 
be  said  he  was  for  figfathig  them,  because  tbey 
ought  to  let  us  know  who  they  were  first.  How- 
ever, as  I  had  fired  a  gun  to  bring  him  to»  he 
lay  by  a  little  till  we  spoke  thus  tcgetha-. 

While  this  was  doing  we  oould  see  one  of  their 
boats  come  off  with  six  oan  and  two  meo  (a 
lieutenant  and  a  trumpeter  it  seems  they  were) 
sitting  in.tbe  stem  and  one  of  them  holding  up  a 
flag  of  truce.  We  let  them  come  forward,  and 
when  they  came  nearer  so  that  we  could  hail 
them  wit&  a  speaking  trumpet,  we  asked  them 
what  oountrymen  they  were  ?  and  they  answered 
EnglishmeiL  Then  we  asked  them  whence  their 
ship  ?  Their  answer  was  from  London,  at  whirh 
we  bade  them  come  on  board,  which  tbey  did, 
and  we  soon  found  that  we  were  all  conntrpnen 
and  friends,  and  their  boat  went  inunedmtely 
back  to  let  them  know  it  We  found  afterwards 
that  they  were  mere  privateers,  fitted  out  from 
London  also,  but  coming  last  firom  Jamaica,  and 
we  let  them  know  no  other  of  ourselves ;  hot 
declined  keeping  company,  tellfa^  them  we  were 
bound  now  upon  trafilc  and  not  for  poorduoe ; 
that  we  had  been  at  the  East  Indies,  had  made 
some  prizes,  and  were  going  back  thither  again. 
They  told  us  taey  were  come  into  the  South 
Seas  for  pourchace,  but  that  tbey  had  made  little 
of  It;  navin«[  heard  there  were  three  large 
Frends  men  <h  war  in  those  seas,  hi  the  SjMmiah 
service,  whldi  made  them  vHsh  that  tbey  bad 
not  come  about ;  and  that  they  were  atiU  very 
doubtftil  what  to  do. 

We  assured  them  we  had  been  the  beiglit  of 
Lima,  and  that  we  had  not  heard  of  any  men-of- 
war,  but  that  wo  had  passed  fur  sudi  ourstlvea, 
■  and  perhaps  were  the  ships  they  had  beard-of ; 
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for  that  w«  were  three  enl  at  Ant,  and  had  iom6> 
timei  oanied  French  ooloiun. 

This  made  them  ▼erv  glad,  for  it  wai  oertaiiUv 
to,  that  we  had  pasted  for  three  French  men-ot. 
war ;  md  the  v  were  so  aisnred  of  it,  that  they 
went  afterwards  bokUjr  ap  the  coast,  and  made 
several  Tery  good  prizes.  We  then  foond  also 
that  it  was  one  of  these  ships  that  looked  into  the 
road,  as  above,  when  we  were  here  before,  and 
seeing  ns  then  with  French  colours,  took  us  for 
the  men-ofowar  they  had  heard  of;  and  they 
added,  that  when  we  came  in  upon  theiii  again, 
they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost  men,  but  were 
resolved  to  have  sought  it  out  to  the  Ust,  or 
rather  to  have  sunk  by  our  side^  or  blow  them- , 
selves  up,  than  be  taken. 

I  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  we  had  made  this 
discovery  before  we  engaged,  for  the  captains 
were  two  brave  resolute  fellows,  and  had  two 
very  good  ships  under  them,  one  of  thirty-six  guns, 
but  u>le  to  have  carried  forty-four  guns;  the 
other,  which  we  called  the  frigate-built  ship,  car- 
ried twenty-ei^t  guns,  and  they  were  both  fdU* 
of  men.  ^w,  though  we  should  not  have  feared 
their  force,  yet  mv  case  diflbred  from  what  it 
did  at  first,  for  we  had  that  on  board  that  makes 
all  men  cowards,  I  mean  money;  of  which  we 
had  such  a  cargo  as  few  Britirii  ships  ever 
brought  out  of  those  seas ;  and  I  was  one  of  those 
that  had  now  no  occasion  to  run  needless  ha- 
sards ;  so  that.  In  short,  I  was  as  well  pleased 
without  fightfaig,  as  they  could  be ;  besides,  I  had 
other  projects  now  in  my  head,  and  those  of  no 
less  consequence  than  of  planting  a  new  world, 
and  settling  new  kingdoms  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  my  country;  and  many  a  time  I 
wished  heartily,  that  aU  my  rich  cargo  was  safe 
at  London;  that  my  merchants  were  sharing 
the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  peart  among 
themselves ;  and  that  was  I  but  safe  on  shore, 
with  a  thousand  good  iiunilies  upon  the  south  of 
Chfli,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  good  sokUers, 
and  arms  for  ten  thousand  more  (of  which  by- 
and-by)  and  with  the  two  shtes  I  had  now  with 
me,  I  would  not  apprehend  aU  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards ;  I  mean,  that  they  could  bring  against 
me  in  the  South  Seas. 

I  had  all  these  thfaigs,  I  say,  in  mv  head  al- 
ready, though  nothing  like  to  what  1  had  after- 
wardsy  when  I  saw  ftirther  hito  the  matter  myself. 
However,  these  things  made  me  very  giad,  that 
I  hod  no  occasion  to  eiigage  those  ships. 

MHien  we  came  thus  to  understand  one  another, 
we  went  all  into  the  road  together,  and  I  invited 
the  captains  of  the  two  privateers  on  boaid  me, 
where  I  treated  them  with  the  best  I  had,  though 
I  had  no  great  dainties  now,  having  been  so  long 
out  of  England.  They  invited  me  and  Captain 
Meriotte,  and  the  captain  of  the  Madagascar 
ship,  in  return,  and,  bideed,  treated  us  very 
nobly. 

After  this,  we  ezehanged  some  presents  of  re-  [ 
freshments,  and,  particulariy,  they  sent  me  a| 
hogshead  of  rum,  which  was  very  acceptable,  and 
I  sent  them,  In  return,  a  runlet  of  arrack,  ex- 
cusing myself  that  I  had  no  neat  store.  I  sent 
them  also  a  quantity  of  one  nnndred  weight  of 
nutm^s  and  cloves ;  but  the  most  agreeabto  pre- 
sent  I  sent  them  was,  twenty  pieces  of  my  Mada- 
gascar  dried  beei;  cured  in  the  son,  the  like  of 


which  they  had  never  seen  or  tasted  before;  and» 
without  question,  it  is  such  an  esoellent  way  df 
curing  bee(  that  if  I  were  to  be  at  Madagaiscar 
again,  I  would  take  in  a  sniBcient  quantity  of 
beef  so  preserved  to  victual  the  whole  shto 
for  the  voyage ;  and  I  leave  it  asa  direokion  to  au 
English  seamen  that  have  occasion  to  use  East 
India  voyages. 

I  bought  afterwards  six  hogsheads  of  mm  ef 
these  privateers,  for  I  found  they  were  very  wc^ 
stored  with  liquors,  whatever  else  they  wanted. 

We  stayed  here  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  but 
took  carr,  by  agreement,  that  our  men  should 
never  go  on  shore  the  same  days  that  their  men 
went  on  shore,  or  theirs  when  ours  went,  as  well 
to  avoid  their  caballing  together,  as  to  avdd 
quarreling,  though  the  latter  was  the  pretence. 
We  agreed,  also,  not  to  receive  on  board  any  of 
our  ships  respectively  any  of  the  crews  belonging 
to  the  other ;  and  this  was  their  advantage ;  for 
if  we  would  have  given  way  to  that,  half  their 
men  would,  for  aught  I  know,  have  come  over  to 
us. 

MThUe  we  lay  here,  one  of  them  went  a-cruls- 
ing,  finding  the  wind  feir  to  run  in  for  the  ^ore, 
and  In.  about  Ave  davs  she  came  back  with  a 
Spanish  prise,  laden  with  meal,  cocoa,  and  a  laige 
quantity  of  biscuit,  ready  baked.  She  was  bound 
to  Lima,  Irom  Baldivia,  or  some  pert  nearer,  I 
do  not  remember  exactly  which,  lliey  had  some 
gold  on  board,  but  not  much,  and  had  bought 
their  bdiog  at  St  Jago.  As  soon  as  we  saw 
them  coming  in  with  a  prise  in  tow  we  put  out 
our  French  colours,  and  gave  notice  to  the  pri- 
vateers that  it  was  for  their  advantage  that  we 
did  so ;  and  so  indeed  it  was ;  for  it  would  pre- 
sently have  alarmed  all  the  country.  If  such  a 
fleet  of  privateers  had  appeared  on  the  coast.  We 
prevailed  on  them  to  give  us  their  Spani^  pri- 
soners, and  to  allow  us  to  set  them  on  shore,  I 
assuring  them  I  would  not  land  them  tfll  I  came 
to  Baldivia,  nor  sufibr  them  to  have  the  least 
correspondence  with  anybody  till  they  came 
thither;  the  said  Spaniards  also  giving tMr  parole 
of  honour  not  to  give  any  account  en  thdr  bebg 
taken  till  fourteen  days  after  they  were  on 
shore. 

This  beii^  the  Ihrthest  port  south  which  the 
Spaniards  are  masters  d  In  Chili,  or  indeed  on 
the  whole  continent  of  America,  they  could  not 
desire  me  to  carry  them  any  furtlier.  They 
allowed  us  a  quantity  of  meal  out  of  their  booty, 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  prisoners ;  and  I  bought 
a  larger  ouanttty  more  of  it,  there  being  more 
than  they  knew  how  to  stow ;  and  they  did  not 
resolve  to  keep  the  Spanish  ship  which  they 
took.  By  this  means  I  was  doubly  stocked  with 
flour  and  bread ;  but  as  the  first  was  very  good, 
and  wen  packed  In  cask,  and  very  good  jars,  it 
was  no  burden. 

We  bought  also  some  of  their  cocoa,  and  made 
chocolate  SU  our  men  goiged  themselves  with  it, 
and  would  eat  no  more. 

Having  furnished  ourselves  here  with  goats* 
flesh,  as  usual,  and  taken  in  water  suffldent,  we 
left  Juan  Femandes,  and  saw  the  cruisers  go  out 
the  same  tide,  they  steering  N.N.E.,  and  we 
S.S.fi.  They  saluted  us  at  partfaig,  and  we  bkl 
them  good>bye  in  the  same  language. 

Wule  we  were  now  sailmg  for  the  coast  of 
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Chili,  with  a  fcir  wind  add  pl^ftMait  wtather, 
ifly  Spanish  doetor  came  to  me,  and  told  itM  be 
had  a  piece  of  news  to  acquaint  ilie  wHh,  which, 
he  said,  he  believed,  wonkl  please  AM  Tery  well, 
and  this  was,  that  one  of  the  Spanish  prfeoners 
was  a  planter,  as  it  is  called  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  a  farmer,  as  we  should  call  it  in  England,  of 
Villa- Rica,  a  town  built  by  the  Spaniards  near 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  above  the  town  of  Baldi- 
divia,  and  that  he  had  entered  into  disconrse 
with  him  upon  the  situation  of  those  Mils,  the 
nature  of  the  surfiice,  the  rivera,  hollows,  pas- 
sages into  them,  &e.,  whether  there  were  any 
▼alleys  within  the  Ulls,  of  what  extent,  how 
watered,  what  cattle,  what  people,  how  disposed, 
and  the  like,  and,  In  shorty  if  there  was  any 
passing  over  them ;  and  he  told  me,  In  a  few 
words,  that  he  found  him  to  be  a  very  honest, 
frank,  open  sort  of  person,  who  seemed  to  speak 
without  reserve,  withoot  the  least  Jealousy  or 
apprehension,  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  believed  1 
might  have  an  ample  discovery  from  htm  ai  all 
that  I  desired  to  know. 

I  was  very  glad  of  this  ilewS,  von  may  be  sttre, 
and  it  was  not  many  hours  before  I  made  him 
bring  the  Spaniard  into  the  great  cabin  to  me, 
where  I  treated  him  very  civilly,  and  gavn  Urn 
opportunity  several  times  to  see  himself  very 
well  used ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  8|>aniards  In  the 
ship  were  very  thankAil  for  my  bringing  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  privateers,  and  took  all 
occasions  to  let  us  see  it. 

I  said  little  the  first  time^  but  discottned  in 
general  of  America,  of  the  greathess  and  opu- 
lence of  the  Spaniards  there,  the  infhiite  wealth 
of  the  country  &c. ;  and  I  remember  well,  dis- 
coursing once  of  the  great  riches  of  the  Spaniards 
In  America,  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  and  other 
places,  he  turned  short  npon  me,  smfling,  and  said 
"  We  Spaniards  are  the  worst  nation  In  the 
worid  that  such  a  treasure  aa  thik  could  have  be- 
longed to ;  for  if  it  had  foBen  bito  any  other  hands 
than  ottrs,**  says  he,  "tlAy  wonld  have  searched 
further  Into  it  before  now.  **-->!  asked  him  whit 
he  meant  by  that  I  Mid  I  thought  they  bad 
iearched  it  thoroughly  enough,  for  that  I  be- 
lieved no  nation  in  the  world  could  ever  havel 
spread  such  vast  doikiinlons,  and  planted  a  ooun- 
tty  of  such  a  prodigious  extent,  and  have  not 
only  kept  the  possessinli  of  ft,  but  have  main- 
tained the  government  also,  and  even  inhabited 
k,  with  so  few  |)eople. 

*'  Perhaps,  selgmor,"  says  he,  ''you  think,  not- 
withstanding that  ophiion  ef  yours,  that  we  have 
many  more  people  it  our  nation  in  New  Spain 
than  we  have."—"  I  do  not  know,"  said  I,  **  how 
many  you  may  have  $  but  fif  I  shovld  believe  you 
have  as  many  here  as  in  Old  Spahi,  it  would  be 
but  a  few  in  comparison  of  the  infinite  extent  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  dominions  in  America.**— 
**  And  then,**  added  he,  **  1  assure  you,  seignior, 
there  is  not  one  S)[)aniard  to  a  thousand  acrea  of 
land,  take  one  place  with  another,  throughout 
Hew  Spaih.** 

«<  Very  weR,**  nSA  I,  « then  I  think  the  rfobet 
and  wealth  of  America  is  very  well  searohed,  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  people  ^o«  have  to  j 
search   alter  It."— -  No,**  says  ho  «Mt  is  not,  I 
neither;  for  the  greatest  number  of  our  peopto|| 
live  fo  that  part  where  the  wealth  Is  not  graitwt,  'I 


and  where  even  the  c overaor  and  vieeroy,  en- 
joying a  plentifhl  and  hunriona  life,  they  take  bo 
toongfat  for  the  faierense  ettiier  of  the  kingls  re- 
venues or  the  national  wealth.  **  lliis  he  spoke 
of  the  dty  of  Mexbev  whose  greatoesa,  and  the 
number  of  ita  inhabitants,  he  sai4  was  a  disease 
to  the  rest  of  the  body.  **  And  vriiat  think  yen, 
seignior,**  said  he,  **  that  m  that  one  city,  where 
is  neither  sflver  or  fgM  but  what  is  brought  from 
the  mountains  of  St  Clara,  the  mines  at  St  Au- 
gustine's and  Our  Lady,  tome  of  whidi  are  an 
hundred  leagues  from  It,  and  yet  there  are  more 
Spaniards  in  Mexico  titan  in  both  these  two  pro- 
d^fious  empires  c^  Chili  and  Pern.** 

I  soemed  not  to  believe  bim,  and  indeed  I  did 
not  believe  him  at  first,  till  he  retaraed  to  me 
with  a  question,— <•  Pray,  seignfor  capitaim"  aays 
he,  ^'how  many  Spaniaids  do  you  ihirii  there 
may  be  In  this  vast  eountry  ef  Chm?"-^!  toU 
him  I  could  make  no  guess  of  the  numbers ;  bat, 
without  question,  there  were  many  thouaanda, 
intimathig  that  I  might  suppose  nearan  hondred 
thousand ;  at  wUch  he  laughed  heartily^  and  as- 
sured me  that  there  were  not  above  two  thousand 
five  hundred  in  the  whole  kiMdom,  besides  wo- 
men and  diildren  and  seme  few  aotdina,  whidi 
they  locked  upon  as  nothing  to  inhaHtaiita»  be- 
cause they  were  not  settled  anywhere. 

I  was  Indeed  stuprisedt  and  began  to  name 
some  large  piaees^  whidi  I. thought  had  aii^ly 
more  Spaiteds  in  them  than  what  he  talked  ot 
He  presentlv  ran  over  a^nie  of  them;  and 
nam&g  Baldivla  firsts  aa  Ahe  moat  aouthward, 
he  asked  me  how  many  I  thought  were  there  ? 
I  told  him  about  three  hundred  fiunlBea^  He 
toniled  at  me,  and  asaarad  me  there  were  not 
above  three  or  ibnr-and-fifty  fomilies  in  the  whole 
place,  and  about  twenty-five  soktters,  althoii^  it 
was  a  f*rtificatien  and  a  frontier.  AtViUaRioa, 
or  the  rich  town,  where  he  Hved,  he  aald  there 
might  be  about  axty  foosilies,  and  a  Uenbenant 
with  twenty  soldiers.  la  a  word,  we  passed  over 
the  niany  places  between,  and  eame  to  the  ca- 
pital, bt  Jago;  Where^  after  I  had  sappoaed 
there  were  were  §ve  tbooaand  Spaniards,  he  pro- 
tested to  die  there  weie  not  above  eight  iHnidred, 
including  the  viceroy's  court,  and  indudhig  the 
fkmflies  at  Valparaiso,  whidi  is  the  seaport,  and 
excluding  only  the  soldlers»  which^  aa  he  said, 
being  the  capital  of  the  wb<4e  kingdom,  mi^t  be 
about  two  hundred,  and  excluding  the  rel%ious, 
who,  he  added,  laughing,  signified  nothing  to  the 
planting  a  countiy,  for  tli^  neither  enttivafted 
the  land  nor  increased  the  people. 

Our  doctor,  who  was  our  Inteipreter,  asniled 
at  this,  but  metrily  said,  **  That  was  very  tnie^ 
or  ought  to  be  80  ( "  intiwating  that  though  the 
priests  do  not  cultivate  the  land,  yet  they  inigfat 
chance  to  ibcrease  the  people  a  little  s  hut  that 
was  by  tha  way.  As  to  the  number  of  mhabi- 
tants  'at  St  Jago,  the  doctor  agreed  with  him, 
and  said  he  believed  he  had  iaid  mere  than  there 
was  rather  than  less. 

As  then  to  the  khigdom  or  empire  nC  Psrti,  in 
which  there  are  many  eonaidfinfole  cltlea  and 
places  of  note,  such  as  IiiAik,  Quittn^  Cnaoo  la 
Plata,  and  others^  besides  the  great  niuaher  ef 
towns  on  tha  sea  ooasla,  each  as  Port  Arica,  8t 
Miguel,  Payta^  Oayaqufl,  fkaxille;  and  naay 
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He  answered,  that  it  was  true  that  the  city  of 
Lima,  with  the  town  of  Callao,  was  much 
increased  within  a  few  years;  and  parttcnlarly 
of  late  by  the  settling  of  betWeeh  three  and  four 
hundred  French  there,  who  came  by  the  King  of 
Spahi's  Ucense ;  but  that  befotiB  the  coming  of 
those  gentlemen,  at  which  he  shook  his  head, 
the  country  wai  richer,  though  the  inhabitants 
were  not  so  many ;  and  that,  take  it  as  it  was 
now,  there  could  not  be  reckoned  above  fUteen 
hundred  families  of  S{>ahiards,  exelnding  the  sol- 
diers and  the  clergy,  which  as  above,  he  reckoned 
nothing  as  to  the  planting  the  country. 

We  came  then  to  discourse  of  the  suver  mines 
at  Petosi,  and  here  he  supposed,  as  I  did  also,  a 
very  great  number  of  people.  **  But,  seignior,** 
fluws  he»  "  what  people  is  it  you  are  speakhig  of? 
There  are  many  thousahdft  of  servants  but  few 
masters;  there  is  a  pirrlson  of  four  hundred 
soldiers,  always  kept  m  arms  and  in  good  order, 
to  secure  the  place  and  keep  the  neslroes  and 
criminals  who  work  in  the  mines  in  subjection ; 
but  that  there  were  not  besides  five  hundred 
Spaniards,  that  is  to  say  men,  in  the  whole  place 
and  its  a4jacents.  So  thai,  in  short,  he  would 
not  allow  above  seyen  thousand  Spaniards  in 
the  whole  em^re  of  Peru,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  in  Uhili;  at  the  same  time  allowing 
twice  as  many  as  both  these  in  the  city  of  Melico 
only. 

After  this  discourse  was  over,  I  asked  him 
what  he  inferred  from  it  as  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  not  being  discovered?  He  answered, 
it  was  evident  that  it  was  for  want  of  people  that 
the  wealth  of  the  country  lay  hid ;  that  there  was 
infinitely  more  lay  unenquired  after  than  had 
yet  been  known ;  that  there  were  several  moun- 
tains in  Peru  equallv  rich  in  ^Iver  with  that  of 
Potod ;  and  as  fer  Chili,  says  he,  and  the  Country 
where  we  live,  there  is  more  gold  at  this  time 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  and  more  easy  to 
come  at,  than  in  all  the  world  besides.  "  Nay,** 
says  he,  with  some  passion,  "there  is  more  gold 
every  year  washed  down  out  of  the  Andes  of  Chili 
into  the  sea  and  lost  there,  than  all  the  riches  that 
go  firom  New  Spain  to  Europe  in  twenty  yean 
amount  to." 

This  discourse  fired  my  imagination,  you  may 
be  sure,  and  I  renewed  it  upon  all  o6casions, 
taking  more  or  less  time  every  day  to  talk  with 
this  Spaniard  upon  the  subject  of  cultivation  of 
the  lands,  improyement  of  the  country,  and  the 
like ;  always  making  such  inquiries  Into  the  ptate 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  as  best  suited  my 
purpose,  but  yet  so  as  not  to  give  him  the  least 
intimation  of  my  design. 

One  day,  conversing  with  Idm  again  about 
the  great  riches  of  the  countir  and  or  the  moun^ 
tains  and  rivers  as  above,  I  asked  him,  thAt 
seeing  the  place  was  so  rich,  why  were  they  not 
all  princes,  or  as  rich  as  princes,  that  dwelt  there  ? 

He  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  a  |^a| 
reproach  upon  them  many  ways ;  and  when  I 
pressed  him  to  explain  lumsel^  he  answered  U 
was  occasioned  by  two  things— namely,  pride 
and  sbth.  *'  Seignior,*'  says  he,  "  we  have  io 
much  pride  that  we  have  no  avarice,  and  we  do 
not  covet  enough  to  make  us  work  for  It  We 
walk  about  sometimes,*'  savs  be,  *'  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  that  come  down  from  the  moun- 


tahis,  and  ff  We  ise  abit  ofgold  He  on  theahdra^ 
ft  may  be  we  will  vimohsafe  to  lay  off  on^  dmik 
and  step  forward  to  take  ft  up ;  but  if  we  were 
sure  to  carry  home  as  much  as  we  could  stand 
nnde^*,  we  wotdd  not  strip  and  go  to  work  in  the 
water  to  wash  it  out  of  tite  iand,  or  take  the 
pKuni  to  get  it  together ;  nor  perhaps  dishooonr 
ourselves  so  much  as  to  be  seen  carrying  a 
foad,  no,  not  for  all  the  value  of  the  goM 
itseir. 

I  laughed  then  Indeed  j  and  toM  him  he  was 
disposed  to  jest  with  his  countrymen,  or  to  speak 
ironically ;  meataiAg,  that  they  did  not  take  so 
mttch  pdns  as  was  required  to  make  them  eflnv 
tnalty  rich,  but,  that  I  sappoeed  he  would  not 
haye  me  understand  hhn  as  he  spoke.  He  said, 
I  might  understand  as  fevourably  as  i  ple«sed» 
but  1  should  find  the  feet  to  be  trne  if  I  wonUI 
go  up  with  him  to  Villa  Rica  when  I  came  to 
Baldivia ;  and  vrith  that  he  made  his  eompliment 
to  me  ahd  invited  me  to  his  house. 

I  asked  hilB  with  a  con  Heenti^  seignior,  that 
is,  with  pardon  for  so  ikinch  freedom,  that  if  he 
lived  \ik  So  rich  a  conntry,  and  where  there  was 
so  inexhaustible  a  treasure  of  goid»  how  he  eame 
to  fall  into  this  state  of  captivity,  and  what  made 
htm  venture  himself  upon  the  sea  to  IhU  iiito 
the  hands  of  pirate*  ? 

He  answered,  that  R  was  on  the  very  foot  oi 
what  he  had  been  complaining  of;  and  that 
having  seen  so  much  oi  the  wealth  of  the  eomitry 
he  liyed  in,  and  haring  reproached  himseir  with 
that  very  indolence  which  he  now  blamed  aM  hii 
countrymen  for,  he  had  resetved,  in  conjunetion 
with  two  of  his  neighbours  the  SpWdiards,  and 
men  of  good  substance,  to  Set  to  work  in  a  place 
in  the  mountains  where  Uiey  had  found  some 
gold,  and  had  seen  mutth  washed  down  by  the 
water,  and  to  find  what  might  be  done  in  a 
thorongh  search  ^e^  the  fund  or  mine  of  it, 
which  they  were  sore  Was  not  for  off ;  and  that 
he  was  gomg  to  Litaa,  and  from  thenee,  if  lie 
could  not  be  sunplied,  to  Panama,  to  buy  negroes 
foi-  the  work,  that  they  might  oarry  it  on  with 
the  better  success. 

This  wa*  a  feelhig  dliMsouree  to  me^  and  made 
such  an  im))re8slon  on  me,  that  I  secretly 
resolved,  that  ^heh  I  came  to  BaMivia,  I  Would 
go  up  with  this  sincere  Sbaniatd  (fbr  so  I  thought 
him  to  be,  and  so  I  found  him)  and  would  be  an 
eye-wttness  to  the  dlsoovery,  which,  I  thought, 
was  made  to  my  hand,  and  which  I  (bund  now  t 
could  make  tnore  elfeclnal  than  by  all  the 
attempts  I  was  fike  to  mak6  by  second  band. 

Prom  this  time  I  treated  the  Spaniard  with 
more  than  ordinary  courtesy,  and  toM  him  if  i 
was  not  captain  of  a  great  ship,  ahd  had  a  cargo 
U2k>n  me  of  other  gentlemen's  estates,  he  bad 
said  so  much  of  those  things  that  I  should  be 
tempted  to  give  him  a  visit  as  he  had  desired, 
and  see  tbise  monstrous  mountains  of  the 
Ax)des. 

He  told  me  that  if  )  i^iild  do  him  so  much 
honour,  I  should  not  bee^mfed  to  any  lonx  stay, 
that  he  would  prt>cure  nuiles  fot  hie  at  Budivia, 
and  that  I  should  go,  not  to  his  honae  only,  but 
to  the  mountain  itself  and  see  ilit  that  i  desired, 
hnd  be  back  Bjnin  In  fourteen  dAy%  at  the  far* 
thest.  I  shook  my  head  as  If  It  eonM  Mi  b^ 
but  he  never  left  importuning  me ;  and  once  or 
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twlee^  as  if  I  had  been  ■Iraid  to  Tentare  myself 
with  hinv  he  told  me  be  would  send  lor  bis  two 
SODS,  and  leave  them  in  the  ship  as  hostages  for 
my  safety. 

I  was  lolly  satisffed  as  to  that  point,  but  did 
not  let  him  know  my  mind  yet ;  but  every  day 
we  dwelt  upon  the  same  subject,  and  I  travelled 
throQgfa  the  mountains  and  vallies  so  duly  in 
every  day*s  disoourse  with  him,  that  when  I 
afterwards  came  to  the  places  we  had  talked  ol^ 
it  was  as  if  I  had  looked  over  them  in  a  map 
before. 

I  asked  him  if  the  Andes  were  a  mere  wall 
of  mountains,  contiguous  and  without  intervals 
and  spaces  like  a  fortification  or  boundary  to  a 
country?  Or,  whether  they  lay  promiscuous 
and  distant  from  one  another?  And,  whether 
there  lay  any  way  over  them  into  the  country 
beyond  them. 

He  smiled  when  I  talked  of  going  over  them. 
He  told  me  they  were  so  infinitely  high,  that  no 
human  creature  could  live  upon  the  top ;  and 
withal  so  steep  and  so  frightful,  that  if  there  was 
even  a  pair  of  stairs  up  on  one  side  and  down  on 
the  other,  no  man  alive  would  dare  to  mount  up 
or  venture  down. 

But  that,  as  for  the  notion  of  the  hills  being 
contiguous,  like  a  wall  that  had  no  gates,  that 
was  all  ftibnlous ;  that  there  were  several  fair 
entrances  in  among  the  mountains,  and  large, 
pleasant,  and  fruitful  vallfes  among  the  hills, 
vrith  pleasant  rivers  and  numbers  of  inhabitants, 
and  cattle  and  provisions  of  all  sorts ;  and  that 
some  of  the  most  delightftil  |daces  to  live  in  that 
were  in  the  whole  world,  were  among  those 
vallies,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  highest  and 
most  dreadful  mountains. 

*•  Well,**  said  I,   «« seignior,  but  how  do  they 

So  out  of  one  valley  into  another  ?  And  whither 
o  they  go  at  last?  **  He  answered  me,  those 
vallies  are  always  full  of  pleasant  rivers  and 
brooks  which  &11  from  the  hills,  and  are  formed 
generally  into  one  principal  stream  to  every  vale; 
and  that  as  these  must  have  their  outlets  on  one 
side  of  the  bills,  or  on  the  other,  so,  following 
the  course  of  those  streams,  one  is  always  sure 
to  find  the  way  out  of  one  valley  into  another, 
and  at  last  out  of  the  whole  into  the  open  coun- 
try ;  so  that  it  was  very  frequent  to  pass  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
mountains,  and  not  go  much  higher  up  hill  or 
down  hQl,  compared  to  the  hills  in  other  places. 
It  was  true»  he  said,  there  was  no  abrupt  visible 
parting  in  the  mountains,  that  should  seem  like 
a  way  cut  through  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
which  would  be  indeed  frightful;  but  that  as 
they  pass  from  some  of  the  valBes  to  others, 
there  are  ascents  and  descents,  winding^'  and 
turnings,  sloping  up  and  sloping  down,  where  we 
may  stand  on  those  little  ridges,  and  see  the 
waters  on  one  side  run  to  the  west,  and  on  the 
other  side  to  the  east 

I  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  country  was  on  the 
other  side  ?  and  how  long  time  it  would  take  up 
to  go  through  fnm  one  nde  to  the  other  ?  He 
told  me,  there  were  ways  indeed  that  were  more 
mountahMMs  and  uneasy,  in  which  men  kept 
upon  the  sides  or  declivity  of  the  hills,  in  which 
the  natives  would  go  and  guide  others  to  go,  and 
so  might  pass  the  whole  ridge  of  the  Andes  in 


eight  or  nine  da^ ;  but  that  those  ways  were 
esteemed  ver^  dismal,  lonely,  and  daagvoiia, 
because  of  wild  beasts ;  but  that  through  the 
vallies  the  way  was  easy  and  pleasant,  and  per* 
fectly  safe,  only  Ihrther  about ;  and  that  those 
ways  a  man  might  be  dxteen  or  seventeen  days 
going  through. 

I  laid  up  all  thb  in  my  heart,  to  make  use  of 
as  I  should  have  occasion ;  but  I  acknowledge 
that  it  was  surorising  to  me,  as  it  was  so  per- 
fectly agreeing  with  the  notion  that  I  always 
entertained  of  those  mountains,  of  the  riches  of 
them,  the  fisdlity  of  access  to  and  from  them, 
and  the  easy  passage  from  one  side  to  another. 

The  next  discourse  I  had  with  him  upon  this 
subject  I  began  thus.  ■*  Well,  seignior,^  said  L 
**  we  are  now  oome  quite  throogh  the  vallies  and 
passages  of  the  Andes,  and  methmks  I  see  a  vast 
open  country  before  me  on  the  other  side ;  pray 
ten  me,  have  yon  ever  been  so  far  as  to  look  into 
that  part  of  the  worid,  and  what  kind  of  a 
country  is  it?** 

He  answered  gravely,  that  he  had  been  fiu- 
enough  several  times,  to  look  at  a  distance  into 
the  vast  country  I  spake  oH  **  And  such  indeed 
jit  is,"  said  he ;  **  and  as  we  come  upon  the  ris- 
'ing  part  of  the  hills,  we  see  a  great  way,  and  a 
country  without  end ;  but  as  to  any  descriptions 
of  it,  I  can  say  but  little,"  added  he,  "only  this, 
that  it  is  a  very  fruitfril  country  on  that  aide 
next  the  hill.  What  it  is  Csrther,  I  know 
not." 

I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  considerable 
rivers  in  it,  and  which  way  they  generally  mn? 
He  said,  **  It  could  not  be,  but  that  from  such  a 
ridge  of  mountains  as  the  Andes,  there  must  be 
a  great  many  rivers  on  that  ride,  as  there  were 
apparent]  V  on  this ;  and  that,  as  Uie  couotry  was 
infinitely  larger,  and  their  course  hi  proportion 
longer,  it  would  necessarily  follow,  that  those 
small  rivers  would  run  one  into  another,  and  so 
form  great  navigable  rivers,  as  was  the  ease  in 
the  1^0  de  la  Plata,  which  originally  sprang  from 
the  same  hills,  about  the  dty  La  Plata  m  Piero, 
and  swallowing  up  all  the  streams  of  less  note, 
became,  by  the  mere  length  of  its  course,  ooe  of 
the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world."  That,  as  be 
observed  most  of  those  rivers  ran  rather  soatk- 
eastward  than  northward,  he  believed  they  ran 
away  to  the  sea,  a  great  way  farther  to  the 
south  than  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  but  as  to  wliat 
part  of  the  coast  they  might  come  to  the  sea  in, 
that  he  knew  nothing  o£ 

This  account  was  so  rational,  thatf  nodiiiig 
could  be  more ;  and  was,  indeed,  extremely  sa^ 
tisfoctory. 

It  was  also  very  remariLsble,  that  this  agreed 
exactly  with  the  accounts  before  given  me  by 
the  two  Chilian  Indians,  or  natives,  which  I  had 
on  board,  and  with  whom  I  stfll  oontinnod  to 
discourse  as  occasion  presented;  but  wIuh  at  tlis 
time,  I  removed  into  the  Madagascar  ahlp«  to 
make  room  for  these  Spanish  priuners. 

I  observed  the  Spamard  was  made  very  sen- 
sible by  my  doctor  of  the  obligation  both  lie  and 
his  fellow.prisoners  were  under  to  me^  in  ny 
persuading  the  privateers  to  set  them  at  liberty, 
and  in  undertaking  to  cany  them  home  to  that 
part  of  Spain  frmn  whence  they  came ;  tar  as 
they  had  lost  their  oargOb  their  voyage  seemed 
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to  be  at  an  end.  The  sense  of  the  favonr,  I  say» 
which  I  bad  done  him,  and  was  still  doing  him» 
in  the  dvil  treatment  which  I  gave  him,  made 
this  gentleman,  for  such  he  was  in  bimscif,  and 
in  his  disposition,  whatever  he  was  by  ftmfly,  for 
that  I  knew  nothing  of;  I  say,  it  made  him  ez^ 
ceedlng  importunate  with  me,  and  with  my  doc- 
tor, who  spoke  Spanish  perfectly  well,  to  go  with 
him  to  ViUa  Rica. 

I  made  him  no  promise,  but  talked  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  told  hhn  u  he  had  lived  by  the  sea  and 
I  could  have  sailed  to  his  door  in  my  ship  I 
would  have  made  him  n  visit  He  returned 
that  he  wished  he  could  make  the  river  of  Baldi- 
via  navicable  for  me,  that  I  might  bring  my  ship 
up  to  his  door,  and  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  neither  me  nor  all  mv  sh^'scompany  should 
starve  while  we  were  with  him.  In  the  interval 
of  these  discourses  I  asked  my  doctor  his  opinion, 
whether  he  thought  I  might  trust  this  Spaniard 
if  1  had  a  miq4  to  go  up  and  see  the  country  for 
a  few  days? 

'*  Seigdor,**  says  he, "the  Spaniards  are, in  some 
re&pects,  the  worst  nation  under  the  sun ;  they 
are  cruel.  Inexorable,  uncharitable,  voracious, 
and  in  several  cases  treacherous;  but  in  two 
things  they  are  to  be  depended  upon  beyond  all 
the  nations  in  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  when  they 
give  their  honour  to  perform  any  thing,  and 
when  they  have  a  return  to  make  for  any  &vour 
received;*'  and  here  he  entertained  me  with  a 
long  story  of  a  merchant  of  Chartagena,  who  hi 
a  sloop  was  shipwrecked  at  sea,  and  was  jtaken 
up  by  an  Engush  merchant  on  board  a  ship 
bound  to  London  from  Barhadoes  or  some  other 
of  our  islands ;  that  the  English  merchant  meet- 
ing another  English  ship  bound  to  Jamaica,  put 
the  Spanish  merchant  on  board  him,  paid  hhn  for 
his  passage,  and  obliged  him  to  set  Um  on  shore 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  as  near  to  Chartagena  as 
he  could.  This  Spanish  merchant  could  never 
rest  until  he  found  means  to  ship  himself  from 
Chartagena  to  the  Havanna  on  the  Galleons,  ftom 
thence  to  Cadiz  in  Old  Spain,  and  from  thence 
to  London,  to  find  out  the  English  merchant, 
and  make  him  a  present  to  the  value  of  a 
thousand  pistoles  for  saving  his  life,  and  for  his 
civil  returning  him  to  Jamisica,  &c  Whether 
the  story  was  true  or  not  his  inference  fit)m  it 
was  just ;  namely,  that  a  Spaniard  never  forgot 
a  kindness ;  **  But  take  it  withal,^*  says  the  doctor, 
"  that  I  believe  It  is  as  much  the  effect  of  their 
pride  as  of  their  vfrtue;  for  at  the  same  time,** 
said  he,  **  they  never  foiget  an  ill  turn  any  more 
than  they  do  a  good  one,  and  they  frequently  en- 
tail their  enmities  on  their  fomiUes,  and  prosecute 
the  revenge  from  one  generation  to  another,  so 
that  the  heir  has  with  the  estate  of  his  ancestors 
all  the  fomOy  broils  upon  his  hands  as  he  comes 
to  his  estate.'* 

Prom  all  this  he  faiferred,  that  as  this  Spaniard 
found  himself  so  very  much  obliged  to  me,  I 
might  depend  upon  it  that  he  had  so  much  pride 
inhim,  tnat  if  be  could  pull  down  the  Andes  for 
me  to  go  through,  and  I  wanted  it,  he  would  do 
it  for  me;  and  that  nothing  would  be  a  greater 
satisfaction  to  him  than  to  find  some  way  or 
other  how  to  requite  me. 

AU  these  discourses  shortened  our  voyage,  and 
we  anived  ftir  and  softly  (for  it  was  vei^  good 


weather  and  little  wind)  at  Tucapel,  or  the  river 
Imperial,  within  ten  leagues  of  Baldiria,  that  is 
to  say,  off  Cape  BonUacio,  which  is  the  north 
point  of  the  entrance  into  the  river  of  Baldlvia ; 
and  here  I  took  one  of  the  most  uoacoountaUe, 
and  I  must  needs  acknowledge  unjustifiable  reso- 
lutions, that  ever  any  commander  entrusted  with 
a  ship  of  such  force  and  a  cargo  of  such  conse- 
quence adventured  upon  before,  and  which  I  by 
no  means  recommend  to  any  commander  of  a 
ship  to  imitate ;  and  this  was,  to  venture  up  into 
the  country  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  my  ship,  leaving  the  success  of  the  whole 
vovage,  the  estates  of  my  employers,  and  the 
richest  ship  and  cargo  that  ever  came  out  of 
those  seas,  to  the  care  and  fidelity  of  two  or  three 
men.  Such  was  the  unsatisfied  thirst  of  new 
discoveries,  which  I  brought  out  of  England 
with  me,  and  which  I  nourished  at  all  hazards  to 
the  end  of  the  voyage. 

However,  though  I  condemn  mvself  In  tbe 
main  for  the  rashness  of  the  undertaking,  yet  let 
me  do  myself  so  much  justice,  as  to  leave  it  on 
record  too,  that  I  did  not  run  this  risk  without 
all  tbe  needfril  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  cargo. 

And  first,  I  found  out  a  safe  place  for  the  ships 
to  ride ;  and  this  neither  in  the  river  of  Tucapel, 
nor  In  the  river  of  Baldlvia,  but  in  an  opening  or 
inlet  of  water  without  a  name,  about  a  league  to 
the  south  of  Tucapel,  embayed  and  secured  from 
almost  all  the  winds  that  could  blow ;  here  the 
ships  lay  easy,  with  water  enough,  having  about 
eleven  fothoms  good  holding  ground,  and  about 
half  a  league  ih>m  shore. 

I  left  the  supra-cargo  and  my  chief  mate,  also 
a  kinsman  of  my  own,  a  true  sailor,  who  had 
been  a  midshipman,  but  was  now  a  lieutenant ; 
I  say  to  those  I  left  the  command  of  t>oth  my 
ships,  but  with  express  orders  not  to  stir,  nor 
unmoor  upon  any  account  whatever,  life  and 
death  excepted,  until  my  return,  or  until  ifl  was 
dead,  they  heard  what  was  become  of  me ;  no, 
though  they  were  to  stay  there  six  months,  for 
they  had  provisions  enough,  and  an  excellent 
place  for  watering  lay  just  by  them ;  and  I  made 
all  the  men  swear  to  me,  that  they  would  make 
no  mutiny  or  disorder,  but  obey  my  said  kms- 
man  In  one  ship,  and  the  supra-cargo  in  the 
other  In  all  things  except  removing  from  that 
place ;  and  that  if  they  should  command  them  to 
tttt'ttom  thence,  they  would  not  so  much  as 
touch  a  sail  or  a  rope. 

When  I  had  made  all  these  conditions,  and 
told  my  men  that  tbe  design  I  went  upon,  was 
for  the  good  of  their  voyage,  for  the  service  of 
the  owners,  and  should,  if  it  succeeded,  be  for  all 
their  advantages ;  I  adced  them  if  they  were  all 
willing  I  should  go?  to  which  they  all  answered 
that  they  were  very  willing,  and  would  take  the 
same  care  of  the  ships,  and  of  all  things  belonging 
to  them  as  if  I  were  on  board.  This  encouragM 
me  greatly,  and  I  now  resolved  nothing  should 
hinder  me. 

Havlnff  thus  concluded  every  thing,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  I  told  my  Spaniard  that  I  had 
almost  resolved  to  go  along  with  him ;  at  whleh 
he  appeared  exceedingly  pleased,  and  Indeed  in  a 
surprise  of  joy.  I  should  have  told  you,  that 
before  I  told  him  this,  I  had  set  all  the  rest  of  tb» 


prisQii«ri  on  ibor^,  «t  tbe|r  own  requ^t,  just 
between  the  port  of  Tvci^iel  «nd  the  buy  of  the 
cQQceptioii,  except  two  ment  who  m  he  (old  me, 
livfsd  m  the  open  country  beyond  Baldivia,  anq, 
as  k^  obsenred,  were  very  glad  to  be  9et  on 
shore  with  him,  so  to  travel  home,  having  lost 
what  little  thev  had  in  the  ship,  and  to  whoqi  he 
communicated  nothing  of  all  the  cljsGQurse  i^e  had 
had  of  the  affair  of  the  mountains, 

I  ^Iso  dismissed  now  the  two  Chilian  Indi^His, 
but  pot  without  a  very  good  reward  proportioned 
to,  not  their  trouble  and  time  only,  but  propor- 
tioned to  what  I  seemed  to  expect  of  them,  and 
fflling  them  still  with  expe<;ta^ona  that  I  would 
oome  ag^n  #nd  take  a  journey  with  them  into 
ttie  mouptainsb 

And  now  it  became  necessary  that  I  should 
use  the  utmost  (ireedom  with  my  new  frieml  the 
Spaniard,  beiiig,  as  I  told  him,  to  put  my  life  in 
his  hands  and  the  prosperity  of  ray  whole  adven- 
ture, both  ship  and  ship's  company. 

He  told  m*  he  was  sensible  that  J  did  PQt  my 
life  in  his  hands,  apd  th^t  it  was  a  very  gf  eat 
tolseii  ofconldeoce  in  him,  even  such  a  one  tnat 
he,  being  a  stran^r  to  me,  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect :  but  he  desired  me  to  consider  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  not  a  savage }  that  he  was  one,  I 
had  laid  the  highest  obligation  npoo  in  volun- 
tarily  taking  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  free- 
booters, where  be  might  bi^ve  lost  his  life }  and, 
in  the  next  place,  he  said,  it  was  some  argument 
that  he  was  ^  gentleman^  and  that  1  should  find 
him  to  be  a  man  of  honour  \  and,  lastly,  that  it 
did  not  apjpear  th^t  he  omild  make  any  advan- 
tage of  me,  or  that  he  could  get  fmy  thing  by 
uixut  me  ill }  and  |f  even  that  was  no  argnment 
yet  I  should  find  when  I  came  to  his  houfi^  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condltien  to  want  any  thing  that 
might  be  gained,  sq  much  ^$  to  procure  it  by 
sqd)  n  pieee  of  villany  and  treachery,  as  to  be- 
tray and  destrojr  the  man  that  had  saved  his  life, 
and  brought  bim  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil 
safe  to  bis  country  and  femily,  when  he  might 
have  been  carried  i^way,  God  knows  whither. 
But  to  oonolttde  all,  he  desired  me  to  aceqit  the 
oflbr  he  had  made  me  at  sea  (vis. )  that  he  would 
send  for  his  two  sons,  and  leave  them  on  hoard 
the  ship  as  hostages  for  my  safety,  end  desired 
they  might  be  used  on  board  no  othenf  iae  than 
I  was  used  withshim  in  the  country. 

I  was  ashamed  to  accept  snch  an  oflbr  as  thii ; 
but  he  pressed  it  earnestly,  and  importuned  the 
doctor  to  move  me  to  acocept  it,  tolling  him  that 
he  should  not  be  easy  if  I  did  not,  so  that,  in 
short,  the  doctor  ad^'ised  me  to  agree  to  it;  and, 
accordingly,  he  hired  a  messenger  and  a  mule, 
and  sent  away  for  his  two  sons  to  come  to  him ; 
and  such  eipedition  the  messenger  made,  that  ii| 
six  days  h^  returned  with  the  two  sons  and  three 
servants,  all  on  horseback.  His  two  sons  were 
very  prettv  well  behaved  youths,  who  appeared 
to  be  gentlemen  in  their  very  couutenanoes ;  the 
eldest  was  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  other 
about  eleven.  I  treatod  them  on  board,  as.I  had 
their  father,  with  all  possible  respect ;  and  having 
eptertained  them  two  days,  left  order  that  they 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  when  I 
was  gone  i  and  to  this  I  added,  aloud,  that  their 
father  might  hear  it,  that  whenever  they  had  a 
mind  to  go  aw4yi  they  shot^d  let  them  go.    But 


th^hr  father  lafd  a  great  many  solemn  chaises 
upon  them  that  thev  should  not  stir  ont  of  the 
ship  till  I  came  back  safe,  and  that  jf  gave  them 
ieave;  and  be  made  them  promise  that  they 
would  not :  and  the  yont^  gentlemen  kept  their 
word  so  punctually,  that  when  our  supercargo, 
whom  I  left  in  command,  offered  to  let  them  go 
on  shore  several  times  to  divert  them  wi^  shoot- 
ing and  hunting,  they  would  not  stir  out  of  the 
I  bin,  and  did  not  till  I  came  back  again. 

Having  gone  this  length,  ami  made  everything 
ready  for  my  adventure,  we  set  out.  Captain 
Meriotte,  the  Spanish  doctor,  the  old  mutineer, 
that  wftf  my  second  mate,  and  who  was  now  cap- 
tain of  the  Madagascar  ship,  and  myself  with 
two  midsbipmen,  whom  we  took  as  servants,  bnt 
who  I  resolved  to  make  the  Erectors  of  the 
main  enterprise.  As  to  the  number,  I  found  my 
Spaniard  made  no  scruple  of  that,  if  it  had  been 
half  my  ship's  company. 

We  set  out,  some  on  horses  and  some  oo 
mules,  as  we  could  get  them,  but  the  Spaniard 
and  myaelf  rade  en  two  very  good  horses,  being 
the  same  that  his  two  sons  came  on.  We  ar- 
rived at  ^  noble  coutry  seat  about  a  league  short 
of  the  towui  where,  at  first,  I  thought  we  had 
been  only  to  put  in  for  refreshment ;  but  I  soon 
found,  that  it  was  really  his  dwelling  house,  and 
where  his  family  aiid  servants  resided. 

Hen)  we  were  received  like  princes,  and  with  as 
much  oeremqny  as  if  be  had  been  a  prince  that 
eqtortaine^l  us.  The  m&yor  domo,  or  steward  of 
hi^  bouse,  received  us,  took  in  our  baggage,  and 
ordered  our  two  s^rvante  to  be  taken  care  of. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Spaniard  did  all 
that  pr«de  and  ostentetion  was  capable  of  in- 
spiring him  with  to  entertain  ns ;  and  the  truth 
is,  he  could  not  have  lived  in  a  country  in  the 
world  more  capable  of  gratifying  Ids  pride ;  for 
here,  without  anvthing  uncommon,  he  was  able 
to  show  more  gold  plate  than  many  good  fiimi- 
lies  in  our  country  have  of  silver ;  and  as  for 
sliver,  it  quite  eclipses  the  appearance,  or  rather 
teo|(  4way  the  vei7  use  of  pewter,  of  which  we 
did  not  see  one  vessel,  no,  not  in  the  meanest 
part  of  his  hous^  (t  is  true,  I  believe,  the  Spa- 
niard had  not  a  piece  of  plate  or  of  any  household 
furniture  whidi  we  did  not  see,  except  what 
belopged  to  the  UMUiment  of  his  wife ;  and  H  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  women  never  appeared, 
except  at  ft  distance  pad  in  the  gardens,  and  then 
being  under  veils,  we  could  not  know  the  lady 
from  her  women,  er  the  maids  from  the  mistress. 

We  were  lodged  everr  one  in  separate  apart- 
ments, very  jrS\  furnished,  but  two  of  them 
very  nobly  mdeed ;  though  aH  the  materials  for 
furniture  mnst  be  there  at  an  excessive  price. 
The  way  ^  lodging  upon  quilts,  and  in  beds, 
made  pavUlion-wise.  after  the  Spanish  eostom,  I 
need  not  describe ;  but  it  surprised  me  to  see 
the  rooms  hung  with  very  rich  tapestries,  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  they  must  cost  so  dear. 

We  had  Chilian  wine  served  «s  up  in  rmmd 
gold  cups,  imd  water  In  htfge  silver  decanters, 
that  held,  at  least,  five  quarto  a  piece ;  these 
stood  h|  our  chamber*  Our  ehocolate  was 
brought  us  np  ill  the  same  manner  In  de^  cnpe, 
all  of  gold,  and  It  was  made  In  vesseb  an  <^ 
diver. 

It  wpttld  he  troublesoae  to  the  very  rwder  to 


interrapt  my  aeeount  with  the  Motion  of  all  the 
fine  thiogi  h%  had  in  his  honae,  and  I  oould  not 
be  pcnuaded  bat  that  he  bad  bonotrad  all  the 
plate  hi  the  town  to  ftmish  oat  his  aideboard 
and  table;  but  my  doctor  told  ae  it  waiiiM>thing 
bat  what  waa  very  nwal  among  them  that  were 
men  ol  any  inbitance,  as  it  was  apparent  he 
was ;  and  that  the  sUversmitha  at  8t  Jago  sun- 
plied  them  generally  with  thefar  plate  ready 
wrought,  in  exchange,  with  allowanoe  fiur  the 
quality,  for  the  gold  whloh  they  Ibund  In  the 
mountains,  or  in  the  brooks  and  streams  whi<di 
eame  ftom  the  mountains.  Into  which  the  hasty 
•bowers  of  winter  mia  fluently  washe4  down 

E«tty  large  lumps ;  and  others,  which  were  smal* 
r,  thev  waihed  out  of  the  sands  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  washfaig  of  ere. 

I  was  better  latkled  in  this  paiticidar,  when 
the  next  day,  talking  to  bur  new  landlord 
about  the  mountains,  and  the  wealth  of  them,  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  show  me  any  ol  the  gold 
which  was  usually  washed  out  of  the  hUls  by  the 
rain,  in  the  natural  figure  in  which  it  was  found  ? 
He  smOed,  and  told  me  yes,  he  would  show  us  a 
UtUe ;  md  with  that,  carried  us  up  into  a  kind 
of  «  closet,  where  he  had  a  grea|  variety  of  odd 
things  gathered  up  about  the  mountains  and 
rivers,  such  as  fine  shells,  strange  stones  hi  the 
form  of  stars,  heavy  nieoes  of  ore,  but  such  as 
neither  he  nor  any  of  us  conld  tell  what  they 
were,  and  the  like  i  and  after  this,  he  j^uUed  out 
a  great  leather  bag,  which  h&d*  I  beliere,  near 
fifty  pounds  weight  in  It,  be»a,  seignior,  says  he, 
here  is  some  of  the  dirt  of  the  earth,  and  turoing 
it  out  upon  the  table,  it  was  easy  to  see  thai  It 
was  all  gold,  though  the  pieces  were  of  different 
forms,  and  some  scares  fooking  like  gold  at  all. 
being  so  mixed  with  the  spar,  or  with  earth, 
that  it  did  not  appear  so  pUn ;  but  in  every  bit 
there  was  something  of  the  clear  gold  to  be 
seen,  and  the  smaller  the  lumps  the  purer  the 
gold  appeared. 

I  was  suiprted  at  the  quantity  more  then  «t  the 
thing  itself,  having,  as  I  have  said,  seen  the 
gold  which  the  Indians  found  in  the  countries  | 
have  described,  which  seemed  to  have  little  or 
no  mixture ;  but  then  I  was  to  have  considered 
that  what  those  Indians  gathered  was  fortber 
from  the  hills  wMch  it  came  from,  and  that  those 
rough  irregular  pieces  would  not  drive  so  Ihr  in 
the  water,  but  would  lodge  themselves  in  the 
earth  and  sand  of  the  rivers  nearer  home  r  and 
also  that  the  Indians,  not  knowing  how  to  sepa- 
rate the  gold  by  fire  from  the  dross  and  mixture 
above,  did  not  think  those  rongh  pieces  worth 
their  taking  up,  whereas  the  Spanlainds  hare  un- 
derstood much  better  what  they  were  about 

But  to  return  to  the  deeet  When  he  had 
shown  us  this  leather  pouch  ftiU,  he  sweeps  it  by 
to  one  side  of  the  table,  which  had  ledges  round 
it  to  keep  it  from  running  off,  and  takes  up 
another  big  full  of  large  pieces  of  stone,  great 
lumps  of  earth,  and  pieces  of  various  shapes,  all 
of  which  had  some  gold  in  them,  but  not  to  be 
gotten  out  but  bv  fire.  These,  he  told  us,  their 
servants  bring  them  home  as  they  find  Ihem  in 
the  mountains,  lying  loose  here  and  there,  when 
they  run  after  their  cattle. 

But  stUl  I  asked  him  if  they  found  no  pieeas 
of  pure  gold?  upon  tills,  he  turned  to  a  great 


old  cabiiiet  AiU  of  pretty  large  drawers,  and  pul- 
ling out  one  drawer*  he  showed  us  a  surprisiog 
number  of  pieces  of  pure  clean  gold,  some  roun^ 
some  Imigi  some  fiat,  some  thick,  all  of  irregular 
shu>es,  and  workec|  roundish  at  the  ends,  with 
rolling  along,  some  of  these  weighed  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  some  more,  and  some  less,  and  as  1 
lifted  the  drawer,  I  befieve  there  could  not  be  less 
than  betwe^  twenty  and  thirty  pounds'  weight 
of  it. 

Then  he  pulled  out  ^ther  drawer,  which 
was  almost  lull  of  the  same  kind  of  drug,  but  as 
sinall  as  sand,  the  biggest  not  so  big  as  pins' 
heads,  and  which  might  very  properly  be  called 
gold  dust 

After  this  sight  a  man  was  to  be  surprised  at 
nothing  he  could  see.  I  asked  him  how  long 
such  a  treasure  might  be  amassing  together  in 
this  country  ?  he  told  me  that  was  according  to 
the  pains  they  might  take  in  the  search ;  that  he 
had  been  twelve  years  here,  and  had  done  little 
or  nothing ;  but  had  he  had  twenty  negroes  to 
have  set  on  work,  as  he  might  have  had,  he 
might  have  had  more  than  this  in  one  year.  I 
asked  him  how  much  gold  in  weight  he  thought 
there  might  be  in  all  tQs  he  had  shown  me  ?  he 
told  me  he  could  not  tell;  that  they  never  trou- 
bled themselves  to  weigh,  but  when  the  silver- 
smith at  8t  Jago  came  to  bring  home  any 
vessel,  or  when  the  merchants  froQi  Lima  came 
to  Baldivia  with  European  goods,  then  they 
bou£^  what  they  wanted  of  them;  that  they 
were  sensible  they  gave  excessive  near  for  every 
thing,  even  ten  or  twenty  for  one.  But  as  gold^ 
he  said,  was  the  growth  of  that  country,  and  the 
other  things,  such  as  cloth,  linen,  fine  silks,  && 
were  the  gold  of  Europe,  they  did  not  think 
much  to  give  what  they  asked  for  those  things. 
In  short,  I  found  that  the  people  In  this  country, 
though  they  kept  large  plantations  in  their  hands, 
had  neat  numbers  of  cattle,  ingentos,  as  they 
call  tnem,  for  making  sugar,  and  land,  under 
management,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves 
and  fomilies;  yet  did  not  wholly  neglect  the 
gettiuff  gold  out  of  the  mountains,  where  it  was 
in  f  ucb  plenty ;  and  therefore  it  seems  the  town 
adjacent  is  called  Villa  Rica,  or  the  Rich  Town, 
being  seated  as  it  were  at  the  foot  of  the  moon- 
tains,  and  in  the  richest  part  of  them. 

After  I  had  sufficiently  admired  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  gold  he  had,  he  made  signs  to  the  doctor 
that  I  should  take  any  piece  or  any  quantity 
tliat  I  pleased ;  but  thought  I  might  take  it  as 
an  a^ront  to  have  him  ofier  me  any  particular 
small  oarcel  The  doctor  hinted  it  to  me,  and  I 
bade  nim  return  him  thanks;  but  to  let  him 
know  that  I  would  bv  no  means  have  any  of 
that,  but  that  I  would  be  glad  to  take  up  a  piece 
or  two,  such  as  chance  snould  present  to  me  in 
tiie  mountains;  that  I  might  show  In  my  own 
country,  and  tell  Uiem  that  I  took  it  up  with  my 
own  hands.  Be  answered  he  would  go  with  me 
himself;  and  doubted  not  but  to  carry  me  where 
I  should  ftdly  satisfy  my  curiosity,  If  I  would  be 
content  to  clamber  a  little  among  the  rocks. 

I  now  began  to  see  plainly  that  I  had  no  man- 
ner qf  need  to  have  taken  his  sons  for  hostages 
for  my  safety :  and  would  fain  have  sent  for  them 
back  again ;  but  be  would  by  no  means  give  me 
leave ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  give  that  over.    A  day 
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or  two  after  I  deared  of  him  that  he  would  give 
me  leave  to  leod  for  one  more  person  from  the 
ships,  who  1  had  a  great  mind  should  see  the 
country  with  me,  and  to  send  for  some  few  things 
that  I  should  want,  and,  withal,  to  satisfy  my 
men  that  I  was  safe  and  well 

This  he  consented  to ;  so  I  sent  away  one  of 
the  two  midshipmen,  who  I  called  my  senrants, 
and  with  him  two  Servants  of  the  Spaniard,  my 
landlord,  as  I  called  him,  with  four  mules  and 
two  horses.  I  gave  my  midshipman  my  orders 
and  directions  under  my  hand  to  my  super- 
cargo what  to  do,  for  I  was  resoWed  to  be  even 
with  my  Spaniard  for  all  his  good  usage  of  me ; 
the  midshipman  was  gone  ten  days,  for  they 
came  back  pretty  well  laden,  as  you  shall  hear, 
and  the  men  were  obUged  to  come  all  on  foot 

An  the  while  they  were  gone,  my  landlord  and 
I  spent  in  surveying  the  countrv  and  viewing  bis 
plantation.  As  for  the  city  of  Villa  Rica,  It  was 
not  the  most  proper  to  go  there  in  public ;  and 
the  doctor  knew  that  as  well  as  the  Spaniard  ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  went  several  times 
incognito,  yet  It  was  of  no  consequence  to  me, 
neither  did  I  desire  it 

One  night  I  had  a  veiy  strange  fright  here, 
and  behaved  myself  very  much  like  a  fool  about 
it  The  case  was  this ;  I  waked  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  chancing  to  open  my  eyea,  I 
saw  a  great  light  of  fire,  which  to  me  seemed  as 
if  the  house  or  some  part  of  it  had  been  on 
fire  t  I,  as  if  I  had  been  at  Wapping  or  Rother- 
bithe,  where  people  are  always  terriled  with 
such  things,  jumped  out  of  bed  and  called  my 
friend  Captain  Merlotte,  and  cried  out  fire,  fire  1 
The  first  thinff  I  should  have  thought  of,  on  this 
occasion,  should  have  been  that  the  Spaniard  did 
not  understand  what  the  words  fire,  fire  I  meant ; 
and,  that  if  I  expected  they  should  understand 
me,  I  should  have  cried  ftiego,  friego ! 

However,  Captafai  Meriotte  got  up  and  my 
Madagascar  captain,  for  we  all  lay  near  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  the  noise  they  waked  the  whole 
house,  and  my  landlord,  as  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed, began  to  suspect  some  mischief;  his 
steward  having  come  to  his  chamber  door  and 
told  him  that  the  strangers  were  up  in  arms.  In 
which  mistake  we  might  all  have  had  our  throats 
cut  and  the  poor  Spaniard  not  to  blame  neither 

But  our  doctor  coming  hastily  in  to  me,  unrid- 
dled the  whole  matter,  which  was  this,  that  a  vol- 
cano, or  burning  vent  among  the  hills,  being  pretty 
near  the  Spamsh  side  of  the  country,  as  there 
are  many  of  them  in  the  Andes,  had  flamed  out 
that  night  and  gave  such  a  terrible  lisrht  in  the 
air,  as  made  us  think  the  fire  had  at  least  been 
in  the  out-houses,  or  in  part  of  the  home,  and 
accordingly  had  put  me  in  such  a  fright 

Upon  this,  having  told  me  what  It  was,  he  ran 
away  to  the  Spanish  servants,  and  told  them 
what  the  meaning  of  it  all  was,  and  bade  them 
go  and  satisfy  their  master,  which  they  did,  and 
aU  was  well  again ;  but  as  for  me,  I  sat  almost  all 
the  night  staring  out  at  the  window  at  the  erup- 
tion of  fire  upon  the  hiUs,  and  the  like  bonfire  I 
had  never  seen  before,  I  assure  you. 

I  sincerely  begged  my  landlord's  pardon  for 
disturbing  his  house;  and  asked  him  If  those 
emptiona  were  freouent  He  aald  no,  thev  were 
not  frequent,  for  they  were  oonftant,  cither  in 


I  one  part  of  the  hills  or  another ;  and  that  In  my 
passing  the  mountains  I  should  see  several  « 
them.  I  asked  him  if  they  were  not  alarmed 
with  them,  and  if  thev  were  not  attended  with 
earthauakes*  He  said  he  believed  that  aamog 
the  hills  themselves  they  might  have  sonae  ahak- 
higs  of  the  earth,  because  smnetimes  they  should 
find  pieces  of  the  rocks  break  off  and  fell  down, 
and  that  it  was  among  those  little  fractures  thai 
somethnes  pieces  of  stone  were  found  which  had 
gold  interspersed  in  them,  as  if  they  had  been 
melted  and  run  together,  of  which  he  had  shown 
me  some ;  but  that,  as  for  earthquakes  in  the 
country,  ha  had  never  heard  of  any  since  be  came 
thither,  which  had  been  upwards  of  fifteen  years, 
hidudinff  three  yean  that  be  dwelt  at  St  /ago. 

One  day,  betag  out  on  horsebadi  with  my 
landlord,  we  rode  up  dose  to  the  mountains,  and 
he  showed  me  at  a  distanee  an  entrance,  as  he 
called  it.  Into  them,  fiigbtftd  enough  Indeed,  a9 
you  shsJl  hear  In  its  place.  Then  he  told  me 
that  was  the  way  he  intended  to  cany  me  when 
he  should  go  to  show  me  the  highest  hUla  in  the 
world ;  but  he  turned  short  and,  smiUng,  said  it 
should  not  be  yet  for  though  be  had  promised 
me  a  safe  return,  and  left  hoitages  for  it,  yet  he 
had  not  capltuhUed  for  time. 

I  told  hfai  he  need  not  capitulate  with  me  for 
tfane,  for  if  1  had  not  two  ships  to  stay  my  ooos- 
ing,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  men 
eatinff  me  up  aU  the  whiles  I  dkl  not  know  whe- 
ther I  would  ever  go  away  enin  or  no,  if  he 
would  give  me  house-room.  He  toid  me,  as  to 
that  he  had  sent  my  men  some  victuals,  so  that 
they  would  not  starve  if  I  did  not  come  badi  for 
some  days.  This  surprised  me  a  little,  and  I 
discovered  it  in  mv  countenance.  "  Nay,  seig- 
nior,** says  he,  **  1  nave  only  sent  them  some  vic- 
tuals to  maintain  my  two  hostages,  far,  you 
know,  they  must  not  want**  h  waa  not  good 
manners  in  me  to  ask  what  hehad  sent;  but  I 
understood,  as  soon  as  my  midshipman  returned, 
that  he  had  sent  down  sixteen  coars,  or  runta,  I 
know  not  what  to  call  them  but  black  catUe ; 
thirty  hogs,  thirteen  large  Peruvian  shoep^  as  big 
aa  groat  calves ;  and  thm  casks  of  Chilian  wine, 
witn  an  assurance  that  they  should  have  more 
provisions  when  that  was  spent 

I  was  amaaed  at  all  this  munlfloenoe  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  very  dad  I  was  that  I  had  sent 
my  midshipman  for  uie  things  I  Intended  to  pre- 
sent him  agahi,  for  I  was  as  well  able  to  reqnite 
hfan  for  a  laiige  present  as  he  waa  to  make  it,  and 
had  resolved  it  before  I  knew  he  had  sent  any- 
thing to  the  ship ;  so  that  this  exchanging  of 
presents  was  but  a  kind  of  generous  barter  or 
commerce ;  for,  as  to  gold,  we  had  either  cf  na 
so  much  that  it  waa  not  at  all  equal  in  value  to 
what  we  had  to  give  on  both  sUes^  as  we  were  at 
present  situated. 

In  short,  my  midshipman  returned  with  the 
horses  and  servants ;  and  when  we  had  brooght 
what  I  had  sent  for  Into  a  place  which  I  desired 
the  Spaniard  to  allow  me  to  opeo  my  thinga  In, 
1  sent  my  doctor  to  desire  the  SpoBiard  to  let 
me  speak  wUh  him. 

I  told  him,  first  that  he  must  give  me  hb 
parole  of  honour  not  to  take  amiss  what  I  had  to 
say  to  him;  that  It  was  the  custom  in  our eeon- 
try,  at  anytime^  to  make  presents  to  the  ladies. 
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with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  hos- 
hands  or  parents,  without  any  evil  design,  or 
without  giving  any  oflTence,  but  that  I  knew  it 
was  not  so  among  the  Spaniards ;  that  I  had  not 
had  the  honour  yet  either  to  see  his  lady  or  his 
daughter,  but  that  I  had  heard  he  had  a  lady 
and  a  daughter  also ;  however,  that  if  he  pleased 
to  be  the  messenger  of  a  trifle  I  had  caused  my 
man  to  bring,  and  would  present  it  for  me,  and 
not  take  it  as  an  olTence,  he  should  see  before- 
hand what  it  was,  and  I  should  content  myself 
with  his  accepting  it  in  their  behalC 

He  told  me,  smiling,  he  did  not  brinff  me  thi- 
ther to  take  any  presents  of  me ;  I  had  already 
done  enou^,  in  that  I  had  given  him  his  liberty, 
which  was  the  most  valuable  gift  in  the  world ; 
and  as  to  his  wife,  I  had  already  made  her  the 
best  present  I  was  able,  haviug  given  her  back 
her  husband ;  that  It  is  true  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Spaniards  to  let  their  wives  appear  in 
any  puUic  entertainment  of  friends,  but  that  he 
had  resolved  to  break  through  that  custom,  and 
that  he  had  told  his  wife  what  a  friend  I  had 
been  to  her  family,  and  that  she  should  thank  me 
for  it  in  public ;  and  that  then,  what  present  I 
had  designed  ibr  her,  since  I  would  be  a  maker 
of  presents,  she  should  do  herself  the  honour  to 
take  it  with  her  own  hands,  and  he  would  be 
very  far  from  mistaking  them,  or  taking  it  HI 
from  his  wife. 

As  this  was  the  highest  compliment  he  was 
able  to  make  me,  the  more  he  was  obliging  in 
the  manner,  for  be  returned  in  about  two  hours, 
leading  his  wife  into  the  room  by  the  hand,  and 
his  daughter  following. 

I  must  confess  I  was  surprised,  for  I  did  not 
expect  to  have  seen  such  a  sight  in  America. 
The  lady*s  dress,  indeed,  I  cannot  describe,  but 
the  was  really  a  charming  woman  in  her  person, 
of  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  covered  over 
with  emeralds  and  diamonds,  I  mean  as  to  her 
head.  She  was  veiled  till  she  came  into  the 
room,  but  gave  her  veil  to  her  woman  when  her 
husband  took  her  by  the  hand.  Her  daughter  I 
took  to  be  about  twelve  years  old,  which  the 
Spaniards  count  marriageable ;  she  was  pretty, 
but  not  so  handsome  as  her  mother. 

After  the  compliments  on  both  sides,  my  land- 
lord, as  I  now  cialled  him,  told  her  very  hand- 
soroely  what  a  benefactor  I  had  been  to  her 
family,  by  redeeming  him  firom  the  hands  of  vil- 
lains ;  and  she,  turning  to  me,  thanked  me  in 
the  most  obliging  manner,  and  with  a  modest, 
graceful  way  of  speech,  such  as  I  cannot  repre- 
sent, and  which,  indeed,  I  did  not  think  the  Spa- 
niards, who  are  said  to  be  so  haughty,  had  been 
acauainted  with. 

I  then  desired  the  doctor  to  tell  the  Spaniard 
her  husband  that  I  desired  his  lady  to  accept  a 
small  present  which  my  midshipman  had  brought 
for  her  from  the  ship,  and  which,  with  his  words, 
I  took  in  my  hand,  and  the  Spaniard  led  his  wife 
on  to  take  it ;  and  I  must  needs  say  it  was  not 
a  mean  present,  betides,  its  being  of  ten  times 
the  value  in  that  place  as  it  would  have  been  at 
London,  and  I  was  now  very  glad  that,  as  I  men- 
tioned above,  I  always  reserved  a  small  quantity 
of  an  sorts  of  goods  unsold,  that  I  misnt  have 
them  to  dispose  of  as  occasion  should  offer. 

Flr^  I  presented  her  with  a  very  fine  piece  of 


Dutch  holland,  worth  in  London  about  seven 
shillings  an  ell,  and  thirty-six  dls  in  length,  and 
worth  in  Chili,  to  be  sure,  fifteen  pieces  of  eight 
per  ell,  at  least ;  or  it  was  rather  likely  Uiat  lUl 
the  kingdom  of  Chill  had  not  such  another. 

Then  I  gave  her  two  pieces  of  China  damask, 
and  two  pieces  of  China  silks,  called  atlasses, 
flowered  with  gold ;  two  pieces  of  fine  muslin, 
one  flowered,  the  other  plain,  and  a  piece  of  very 
fine  chintz,  or  printed  calico ;  also  a  large  parcel 
of  spices,  made  up  in  blue  papers,  being  about 
six  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  alsout  twice  as  many 
cloves. 

And,  lastly,  to  the  young  lady  I  gave  one  piece 
of  damask,  two  pieces  of  China  taffity,  and  a 
piece  of  fine  striped  muslin. 

After  all  this  was  delivered,  and  the  ladies  had 
received  them,  and  given  them  their  women  to 
hold,  I  pulled  out  a  little  box,  in  which  I  had  two 
couple  of  large  pearls,  of  that  pearl  which  I  men- 
tioned we  found  at  the  Pearl  Islands,  very  well 
matched  for  ear-rings,  and  gave  the  lady  one 
pair  and  the  daughter  the  other;  and  now,  I 
think,  I  had  made  a  present  fit  for  an  ambassador 
to  carry  to  a  prince. 

The  ladies  m'ade  all  possible  acknowledgment, 
and  we  had  the  honour  that  day  to  dine  with 
them  in  public.  My  landlord  the  Spaniard  told 
me  I  had  given  them  such  a  present  as  the  Vice* 
roy  of  Mexico's  lady  would  have  gone  fifty 
leagues  to  have  received. 

But  I  had  not  done  with  my  host,  for,  after 
dinner,  I  took  him  into  the  same  room,  and  told 
him  I  hoped  he  did  not  think  I  had  made  all  my 
pfesents  to  the  ladies,  and  had  nothing  left  to 
show  my  respect  to  him ;  and,  therefore,  first  I 
presented  him  with  three  negro  men,  which  I 
had  bought  at  Callao  for  my  own  use,  but  knew 
I  could  supply  myself  again  in  my  way  home,  at 
a  moderate  price ;  in  the  next  place  I  gave  him 
three  pieces  of  black  Colchester  bays,  which, 
though  they  are  coarse  ordinary  things  in  Eng- 
land, that  a  footman  would  scarce  wear,  are  a 
habit  for  a  prince  in  that  country.  I  then  gave 
him  a  piece  of  very  fine  scarlet  English  serge, 
which  was  really  very  valuable  in  England,  but 
much  more  there ;  and  another  piece  of  crimson 
broad-cloth,  and  six  pieces  of  fine  silk  druggets 
for  his  two  sons,  and  thus  I  finished  my  presents. 
The  Spaniard  stood  still,  and  looked  on  all  the 
while  1  was  laying  out  my  presents  to  him,  as 
one  in  a  transport,  and  said  not  one  word  till  all 
was  over;  but  then  he  told  me  very  gravely  that 
it  was  now  time  for  him  to  turn  me  out  of  his 
house ;  *'  For,  seignior,**  says  he,  "  no  man  ought 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  obliged  beyond  his  power 
of  return,  and  I  have  no  possible  way  of  making 
any  return  to  you  equal  to  such  things  as  these.** 
It  is  true  the  present  I  had  made  him,  if  it 
was  to  be  rated  by  the  value  of  things  in  the 
country  where  it  then  was,  would  have  been 
valued  at  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
but  to  reckon  them  as  they  might  cost  me,  did 
not  altogether  amount  to  above  one  hundred 
pounds,  except  the  three  negroes,  which,  indeed, 
cost  me  at  Lama  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pieces  of  eight. 

He  was  as  sensible  of  the  price  of  those  ne- 
groes as  I  was  of  the  occasion  he  had  of  them, 
and  of  the  work  he  had  to  do  for  them ;  and  he 
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c«roe  to  me  about  ^a  hour  after,  and  told  me  he 
bad  looked  over  all  the  particulars  of  the  noble 
presents  which  1  had  made  them ;  and,  thoujrh 
the  value  was  too  nreat  for  him  to  accept,  or  ror 
any  man  to  offer  hiro,  yet,  since  I  had  been  at  so 
mucli  trouble  to  send  for  the  things,  and  that  I 
thought  him  worthy  such  a  bounty,  be  was  come 
back  to  tell  me  that  he  accepted,  thankfully,  all 
my  presents,  both  to  himself  and  to  bis  wife  and 
daughter,  except  only  the  three  negroes,  and  as 
t^ey  were  bought  in  the  country,  and  were  the 
particular  traffic  of  the  place,  be  could  not  take 
them  as  a  present,  but  wonld  be  equally  obliged, 
and  take  it  for  as  much  a  fovonr,  if  I  would  allow 
hini  to  pav  for  them. 

I  smUecL  and  told  him  he  and  I  would  agree 
upop  that ;  for  he  did  not  yet  know  what  favours 
I  nad  to  ask  of  him,  and  what  expense  I  should 
put  him  to ;  that  T  had  a  great  design  in  my 
view,  which  I  was  to  crave  his  assistance  in,  and 
ifhich  I  had  not  yet  communicated  to  him,  in 
which  he  might  perhaps  find  that  he  would  pay 
dear  enough  for  all  the  Uttle  presents  I  nad 
made  him ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  him 
easy  as  to  the  diree  negro  men,  t  gave  him  my 
word  that  he  should  pay  for  them";  only  not  yet. 

He  could  have  nothing  to  object  against  an 
offer  of  this  kind,  because  he  could  not  guess 
what  t  meant,  but  gave  me  all  the  assurances 
of  service  and  assistance  that  lay  In  his  power, 
in  anythhig  diat  I  might  have  to  do  in  that 
country. 

But  here,  by  the  way,  yon  are  to  understand, 
that  all  this  was  carried  on  with  a  supposiiion, 
that  we  acted  under  a  oommlssion  from  the  king 
of  France;  and  though  he  knew  many  of  us 
were  English,  and  that  1  was  an  Englishman,  in 
particular,  yet,  as  we  had  such  a  commission  and 
produced  it,  we  were  Frenchmen,  in  that  sense, 
to  him,  nor  did  ho  entertain  us  upon  any  other 
footing. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  wOl  also  make  it  suf- 
ficleptly  fippe&r,  that  I  did  not  make  such  pre- 
sents as  these  in  mere  ostentation,  or  only  upon 
the  compliment  of  a  visit  to  a  SpaiUah  gentleman, 
any  more  than  I  would  leave  my  ship,  and  a 
c^rgo  of  such  Talue,  in  the  manner  I  had  done, 
to  make  a  tour  into  the  country,  if,  had  not  views 
sufficient  to  justify  such  beginnings,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  these  things  will  be  the  best  apology 
for  me,  to  those  who  shall  have  patience  to  put 
them  all  together. 

We  had  now  spent  a  fortnight,  and  somethmg 
more,  in  ceremony  and  civilities,  and  in  now  and 
then  taking  a  little  tour  about  the  fields,  and 
towards  the  mountains.  However,  even  In  this 
way  of  living,  I  was  not  so  idle  as  I  seemed  to  be 
for  I  bad  not  only  made  due  observations  of  all 
the  country  which  I  saw,  but  informed  myself 
sufficiently  of  the  parts  which  I  did  not  see.  I 
found  the  country  not  only  fruitful  inthesoO^ 
but  wonderfully  temperate  and  agreeable  in  its 
climate,  lite  air,  though  hot,  according  to  its 
proper  latitude,  vet  that  heat  so  moderated  by 
the  cool  hreeses  from  the  mountains,  that  it  was 
rather  equal  to  the  plain  countries  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty,  than  to  a 
climate  in  thirty- eight  to  forty  degrees. 

This  gave  the  inhabitants  the  advantages,  not 
only  of  pleasant  and  agreeable  living,  but  also  of 


a  particular  fertility,  whiob  hot  climates  are  not 
blessed  with,  especially  as  to  com,  the  moat  ncoes- 
sary  of  all  productions,  such  as  wheat,  I  mean  Eu- 
ropean wheat,  or  English  wheat,  which  grew 
here  as  well  and  as  kindly  as  in  England ;  which 
in  Peru,  and  the  bthmus  of  America,  wiU  by  no 
means  thrive  for  want  of  moisture  and  oold. 

Here  were,  also,  an  excellent  middling  breed 
of  black  cattle,  which  they  fed  under  the  shade 
of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
till  they  came  to  be  very  fot  In  a  wor^  here 
were,  or  might  be  produced,  all  the  planta,  Iroiu 
and  grain,  of  a  temperate  cUmate ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  pomegranate,  j| 
and  figs,  with  a  moderate  care,  would  come  to  a 
very  tolerable  perfection  in  their  gardens,  and 
even  sugar-canes,  in  some  places,  though  tiiese 
last  but  rarely,  and  not  witnout  great  art  in  the 
cultivation,  and  chlefiy  in  gardens. 

Th^  assured  me,  that  further  southward  be- 
yond Baldivia,  and  to  the  latitude  of  forty..aeven 
to  forty-nine,  the  lands  were  esteemed  richer 
than  where  we  now  were;  the  grass  ssore 
strengthening  and  nourishing  for  the  cattle,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  black  cattle,  horses,  and 
hogs,  were  all  of  a  larger  breed ;  but  that  as  the 
Spaniards  had  no  settlement  beyond  fiakiivia  to 
the  south,  so  they  did  not  find  the  natives  so 
tractable  as  where  we  then  were ;  whera^  though 
the  Spaniards  were  but  fow,  and  the  strength 
they  had,  was  bat  spiall,  yet^  as  upon  any  ooc*- 
sion  they  had  always  been  assisted  with  forces 
sufficient  from  St  Jago,  and  if  need  were,  even 
from  Peru,  so  the  natives  had  always  been  sub- 
dued, and  had  found  themselves  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, and  that  now  they  were  entirdy  reduced, 
and  were,  and  had  been,  for  several  years,  very 
eas^  and  quiet  Besides  the  plentifhl  harvest 
which  they  made  of  gold  flrom  the  mountains, 
(which  appeared  to  be  the  great  sUurement  of 
the  Spaniards),  had  drawn  them  rather  to  settle 
here,  than  further  southward,  being  natonlly 
addicted,  as  my  new  landlord  confessed  to  me,  to 
reap  the  harvest  which  had  the  least  labonr  and 
bauird  attending  it,  and  the  most  profit. 

Not  but  that  at  the  same  time  heoonleased,tbat 
he  believed,  and  had  heard,  that  there  waa  as 
much  gold  to  be  found  further  to  the  sooth,  aa 
far  as  the  mountains  continued ;  bnt  that,  aa  I 
have  said,  the  natives  were  more  troabkssome, 
and  more  daofferous,  than  where  Uiey  now  lived, 
and  that  the  king  of  Spain  did  not  allow  troops 
sufficient  to  clvOise  and  reduce  them. 

I  asked  him  concerning  the  natives  In  the 
country  where  we  were ; — ^he  told  me  they  were 
the  most  quiet  and  inoffensive  people,  sinee  the 
Spaniards  had  reduced  them  by  force,  that 
could  be  desired,— that  they  were  not,  hidecd, 
numerous  or  warlike,  the  warlike  and  obstinate 
part  of  them  having  fied  farther  off  to  the  sonth, 
as  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Spaniards  ;— 
that  for  those  that  were  left,  they  lived  seenre, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  governor ; — 
that  they  fed  cattle  and  planted  the  country,  and 
sold  the  product  of  their  lands  very  much  to  the 
Spaniaros,  but  that  they  did  not  covet  to  be  ri<& 
only  to  obtain  clothes,  arms,  powder  and  shot, 
which  however,  they  let  them  nave  but  apvingly 
and  with  good  assurance  of  their  lidmy.  I 
asked  him  n  they  were  not  tseacheroos  and  per- 
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fidimu,  and  if  it  was  not  dMigeroas  tnittisf  them* 
■elves  among  them  in  the  mountains,  and  amonr 
the  Tetired  plaoes  where  they  duvlt; — he  told 
me  that  it  was  quite  the  contrary,  that  they  were 
so  honest,  and  so  harmless,  that  he  would  at  any 
time  venture  to  send  his  two  sons  into  the  moun- 
tains a  hunting,  with  each  of  them  a  Chilian  fsr 
his  guide,  and  let  them  stay  with  the  said  natives 
two  or  three  nights  and  (kys  at  a  time,  and  be 
in  no  uneasiness  about  them ;  and  that  none  of 
them  were  ever  known  to  do  any  foul  or  treaoh* 
erous  thmg  by  the  Spaniards,  siiioe  he  had  been 
in  that  country. 

Having  thus  fully  informed  myself  of  things, 
I  began  now  to  think  it  was  high  time  to  see  the 
main  sight  which  I  came  to  enquire  after,  (vix. ) 
the  passages  of  the  moimtains,  and  tiie  wonders 
tliat  were  to  be  discovered  on  the  other  side ; 
and  accordingly  I  took  my  patron  the  Spaniard 
by  himself,  ami  told  him,  that  as  I  was  a  traveller, 
and  was  now  in  such  a  remote  part  of  the  world, 
he  could  not  but  think  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
everything  extraofdinary,  that  was  to  be  seen ; 
that  I  might  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the 
world  when  I  came  into  Europe,  better,  and  dif- 
fering from  what  others  had  dione,  who  had  been 
tliere  before  me  t  and  that  I  had  a  great  mind,  if 
he  would  give  me  his  assistance,  to  enter  into  the 
passages  and  valleys  which  he  had  told  me  so 
much  of  in  the  mountains,  and,  if  it  was  possible, 
which,  indeed,  1  had  always  thought  it  was  not, 
to  tak«  a  proqpoet  of  the  world  on  the  other 
side. 

He  told  me,  it  was  not  a  Ught  pleoe  of  work, 
and,  perhaps,  the  discoveries  mifplit  not  answer 
my  trouble,  there  being  little  to  bo  seen  but 
steep  precipices,  inhospitable  rockt,  and  unpas- 
sable  mountains,  immuring  us  on  every  side, 
innumerable  rfllp  and  brooks  of  water  lalliog 
from  the  clifts,  making  a  barbarous  and  unplea- 
sant sound;  and  that  sound  echoed  and  reverbe- 
rated from  innumeraUe  cavities  and  hollows 
among  the  rocks,  and  these  all  pouring  down 
into  one  middle  stream*  which  we  should  always 
find  on  one  sido  or  other  of  us  as  we  went,  and 
that  sometimes,  we  should  be  obliged  to  pass 
those  nuddle  streams,  as  well  as  the  rills  and 
brooks  on  the  sides,  without  a  bridge,  and  at  the 
ezpence  of  pulling  off  our  dothes. 

He  told  us,  that  we  should  meet,  indeed,  with 
provisions  enough,  and  with  an  innoeent,  harmless 
people,  who,  according  to  their  ability,  would 
entertain  us  very  willingly ;  but  that  I  who  was 
a  stranger,  would  be  sorely  put  to  it  for  lodging, 
espedaUy  for  so  many  of  us. 

However,  he  said,  as  he  had,  perhaps,  at  first, 
raised  this  curiositv  In  me,  by  giving  me  a  favour- 
^le  account  of  the  place,  he  would  be  very  far 
from  discouraging  me  now ;  and  that  if  I  resolved 
to  go,  he  would  not  only  endeavour  to  make 
every  thing  as  pleasant  to  me  as  he  could,  but 
that  he  and  his  m^or  domo  would  go  along  with 
me,  and  see  us  safe  througli,  ai&  safe  home 
agidn ;  but  desfred  me,  not  to  be  in  too  much 
haste,  for  that  he  must  make  some  little  prepara- 
tion for  the  Journey,  which,  as  bo  told  us,  might, 
perhaps,  take  us  up  fourteen  or  siiteen  days 
forward,  and  as  much  back  again ;  not,  he  saki, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  so  long 
going  and  comiagb  as  that  he  supposed  I  would 


take  thne  to  see  every  thing  which  1  might  think 
worth  seeing,  and  not  be  in  so  much  haste,  as  if 
I  was  sent  ezpresa  I  told  him,  he  was  very 
much  in  the  right;  that  I  did  not  desire  to  make 
a  thing,  which  I  espeeted  so  much  pleasure  in, 
be  a  ton  to  me  more  than  needs  must;  and  above 
all,  that,  as  I  supposed,  I  should  not  return  into 
these  parts  very  soon,  I  would  not  take  a  cursory 
view  of  a  place,  which  I  expected  would  be  so 
well  worth  seeing,  and  let  it  be  known  to  all,  I 
should  speak  of  it  to,  that  I  wanted  to  see  it 
again,  before  I  could  give  a  IhU  account  of  it. 

**  Well,  seignior,**  says  he,  ••  we  will  not  be  in 
haste,  or  view  it  by  halves ;  for  if  wild  and  un- 
couth places  will  be  a  diversion  to  yon,  I  promise 
myself  your  ouiiositv  shall  be  fully  gratified ;  but 
as  to  extraordinary  things,  rarities  in  nature,  and 
surprising  incidents  wUch  foreigners  expect,  I 
cannot  say  much  to  that  However,  what  think 
3rou,  seigidor,  says  he.  If  we  should  take  a  tour 
a  little  way  into  the  entrance  of  the  hills,  whtoh 
I  showed  you  the  other  day,  and  look  upon  tiie 
gate  of  this  gulph?  perhaps  your  curiosity  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  first  day's  prospect,  which  I 
assure  you,  will  be  none  of  the  most  pleasant,  and 
you  may  find  yourself  sick  of  the  enterpcize. " 

I  told  him,  no ;  I  was  so  resolved  upon  the  at- 
tempt, since  he,  who,  I  was  satisfied,  would  not 
deceive  me,  had  represented  it  as  so  feasible,  and 
especially  since  he  had  ofibred  to  conduct  roe 
through  it,  that  I  would  not,  for  all  the  gold  that 
was  in  the  mountains,  lay  it  aside.  He  shook 
his  head  at  that  expression,  and  smiling  at  the 
doctor,  says  he,  *<this  gentleman  little  thinks  that 
there  Is  more  gold  in  these  mountains,  nay,  even 
in  this  part  wlMre  we  are,  than  there  is  now  above 
ground  in  the  whole  world :  partly  understanding 
what  he  said,  I  answered,  my  meaafang  was,  to 
let  him  see,  that  nothing  could  divert  me  from 
the  purpose  of  viewing  the  place,  unless  he  him- 
self forbid  me,  which,!  hoped  he  would  not;  and 
that  as  for  looking  a  littie  way  into  the  passage, 
to  try  if  the  horror  of  the  place  would  put  a 
check  to  my  curiosity,  I  would  not  give  him  that 
trouble,  seeing  the  more  terrible  and  frightful, 
the  more  difficult  and  impractible  it  was,  provided 
it  oottld  be  mastered  at  last,  the  more  it  would 
please  me  to  attempt  and  overcome  it. 

**  Nay,  nay,  seignior,"  said  he  pleasantly,  <<  there 
is  nothfaig  difficult  or  impraoticahle  hi  it,  nor  is  it 
any  thing  but  what  the  country  people,  and  even 
some  of  our  nation,  perform  every  day;  and  that, 
not  only  by  themselves,  either  for  sp<»t  in  pursuit 
of  game,  but  even  with  droves  of  cattle,  which 
they  go  with  fit>m  place  to  place,  as  to  a  market, 
or  a  foir;  and,  theretbre,  if  the  horror  of  the 
clefts  and  precipices,  the  noises  of  the  volcanos, 
the  fire,  and  such  things  as  you  may  see  and  hear 
above  you,  wiU  not  put  a  stop  to  your  euciosity, 
I  assure  you,  you  shall  not  meet  with  any  thiiig 
unpassable  or  impracticable  below,  nor  any  thhig 
but  what,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  and  the 
blessed  virgin  (and  then  he  crossed  himseU;  and 
so  we  did  all)  we  shall  go  cheerfully  over.** 

Finding,  therefore,  that  I  was  thus  resolutely 
bent  upon  the  enterprise,  but  not  in  the  least 
guessing  at  my  design,  he  gave  order  to  have 
servants  and  mules  provided,  for  mules  ^re  much 
fitter  to  travel  among  the  hills  than  horses ;  and 
in  four  days  he  promised  (a  be  ready  for  a  march. 
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I  had  nothing  to  do  in  all  these  four  dayi»  but 
to  walk  abroad,  and,  as  ire  say,  look  about  me ; 
but  I  took  this  opportunity  to  give  instructions 
to  my  two  midshipmen,  who  were  called  my  ser- 
vants, in  what  they  were  to  do. 

First,  I  charged  them  to  make  land-marks, 
bearinn,  and  beaeons,  as  we  might  call  them, 
upon  the  points  of  the  rocks  above  them,  and  at 
everv  turning  in  the  way  below  them,  also  at  the 
reaches  and  windings  of  the  rivers  or  brooks, 
falls  of  water,  and  every  thing  remarliable ;  and 
to  keep  each  of  them  separate  and  distinct  jour- 
nals of  these  things ;  not  only  to  iind  the  way 
back  again  by  the  same  steps ;  but  that  they 
might  be  able  to  find  that  way  afterwards  by 
themselves,  and  without  guides,  which  was  the 
bottom  and  true  intent  of  wl  the  rest  of  my  under* 
takings ;  and  as  I  knew  these  were  both  capable 
to  do  it,  and  had  courage  and  fidelity  to  under- 
take it,  I  had  singled  them  out  for  the  attempt 
and  had  made  them  fully  acquainted  with  my 
whole  scheme,  and,  consequently,  they  knew  the 
meaning,  aud  reason  of  my  present  discourse 
with  tliem :  they  promised  not  to  fail  to  shew 
me  a  plan  of  the  hills,  with  the  bearings  of  every 
point,  one  with  another,  where  every  atep  was 
to  be  taken,  and  every  turning  to  the  right  hand, 
or  to  the  left,  and  such  a  journal,  i  believe,  was 
never  seen  before,  or  since ;  but  it  is  too  long 
for  this  place.  I  shall,  however,  take  out  the 
heads  of  it  as  I  go  aloug,  which  may  serve  aa  a 
general  description  of  the  place. 

The  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  as  he  had  ap- 
pointed, my  friend  the  Spaniard  let  me  know 
that  be  was  ready  to  set  out,  and  accordingly  wo 
began  our  cavalcade:  my  retinue  consisted  of 
six,  as  before,  and  we  had  mules  provided  for 
ui;  my  two  midshipmen,  as  servants,  had  two 
mules  given  them  uso  for  then:  baggage;  the 
Spaniard  had  six  also,  vis.  his  gentleman,  or,  as 
I  called  him  before,  his  major  dome,  on  horse* 
back,  that  is  to  sav,  on  mule-back,  with  mules 
for  his  baggage,  and  four  servants  on  foot  Just 
before  we  set  out,  his  gentleman  brought  every 
one  of  us  a  fuzee,  and  our  two  servants,  each  a 
harquebush,  or  short  musket,  with  cartouches, 
powder  and  ball,  and  adjoined  a  pouch  with  small 
shot,  such  as  we  call  swan  shot,  for  fowls,  or  deer, 
as  we  saw  occasion. 

I  was  as  well  pleased  with  this,  as  with  any 
thing,  because  I  had  not  so  entire  a  confidence 
in  the  native  Chilians  as  he  had;  but  I  saw 
plainly,  some  time  after,  that  I  was  wrong  in 
that,  for  nothing  could  be  more  honest,  quiet, 
and  free  from  design,  than  those  people,  except 
the  poor  honest  people  where  we  dressed  up  the 
kinff  and  queen,  as  above. 

We  were  late  in  the  morning  before  we  got 
out,  having  all  this  equipage  to  furnish,  and  tra- 
velling verv  gently,  It  was  i3>out  two  hours  before 
sun-set  when  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
mountains,  where,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  we 
were  to  go  in  upon  a  level,  without  any  ascent, 
at  least,  that  was  considerable :  we  had,  indeed, 
gone  up  upon  a  pretty  sharp  ascent  for  near  two 
miles  bisfore  we  came  to  the  place. 

The  entrance  was  agreeable  enough,  the  pas- 
sage betag  near  half  a  mile  broad.  On  the  left 
hand  was  a  small  river,  whose  channel  was  deep 
but  the  water  shallow,  there  having  been  but 


little  rain  for  some  ttane ;  the  water  na  very 
rapid,  and,  as  the  Spaniard  told  me,  was  same- 
times  exceeding  fierce ;  the  entnace  lay  faicHn- 
ing  a  little  south,  and  waa  so  straight  thai  we 
could  see  nearamile  before  ns^  but  the  pnkUglous 
height  of  the  hUls  on  botii  sides  and  bcflfore  us, 
appearing  one  over  another,  gave  audi  a  pros- 
pect of  horror,  that  I  oonfess  H  was  friglitfal 
at  first  to  look  on  the  stupendous  heiglii  of  the 
rocks.  Everything  before  us  looUng  oae  higher 
than  another  was  amaring,  and  to  see  Imiw,  la 
some  places,  tliey  hung  over  the  river  aad  ever 
the  passage,  it  threatened  amaa  with  l^dagaoBe 
time  or  oUier  swallowed  up. 

The  rocks  and  predpiees  en  our  rijglit  hand 
had  here  aad  there  vast  clefta  aad  entraaeea^ 
which  looked  as  if  they  bad  beca  diftreat 
thorougfalkres,  but  wbea  we  caaw  to  look  full 
into  them  we  could  see  tliem  dose  up  at  the 
further  end,  and  go  ofiT  in  dopes,  and  with  gul- 
lies made  by  the  walor  which,  in  hasty  rdas, 
came  pouring  dowa  fhmi  the  hills,  aad  wliich  at 
a  distance  made  such  noises  as  it  is  iBipossa>le 
to  concdve,  unless  1^  having  seea  aad  htud  €b» 
like,  Ibr  the  water  fatting  sometiBies  fima  a  hu^t 
twenty  times  as  high  as  the  Menvawnt,  aad 
perhaps  much  aiofe,  aad  aieetiagia  the  passage 
with  maav  dashes  aad  iaterraptioos,  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  describe  how,  the  souad  crossiag  aad 
hiterfering,  minf^  with  itscJf;  aad  tlie  aeverd 
noises  sunk  one  Into  another,  lacieaaiag  die 
whole,  as  the  aiaay  waters  joiahig  iaereaaed  the 
mdn  stream. 

We  entered  this  passsge  about  two  milas  tlie 
first  night :  after  the  first  length  wUdw  as  1 
said,  hehi  about  three-quarters  of  a  mUe,  we 
tunied  away  to  the  south,  short  oa  the  lif^ 
head;  the  river  leaving  us,  seemed  to  eoiae 
through  a  very  narrow  but  deep  hoOow  of  the 
mountdns,  where  there  was  little  more  breadth 
at  the  bottom  thaa  the  ehanad  took  up»  theogh 
the  rocks  gave  back  as  they  asceaded,  as  placed 
in  sevend  stages,  though  all  horrid  and  irrqpiiar» 
and  we  could  see  notliing  but  blackneaa  and 
terror  all  the  way.  I  waa  dad  our  way  dU  not 
turn  on  that  dde,  but  wondered  that  we  shodd 
leave  the  river»  and  the  more  when  I  Ibvad  that, 
in  the  way  we  went,  having  first  monated  gently 
a  green  pleasant  dope ;  when  it  decUaed  agaia 
we  found,  as  it  were,  a  new  rivulet  began  ia  tlm 
middle,  and  the  water  ran  S.E.,  or  themhoata. 
This  made  me  begin  to  ask  if  the  water  went 
away  into  the  New  Worid  beymid  the  liills  ?  My 
patron  smiled,  aad  add,  *<  No,  sdgnier,  not  yet ; 
we  shdl  meet  with  the  other  river  agaia  very 
quickly;**  and  ao  we  found  it  the  next  mondng. 

When  we  came  a  little  further  we  Iband  tlw 
passage  opeo,  aad  we  came  to  a  very  pieasaat 
plam,  which  declined  a  little  gradually,  widening 
to  the  left  or  east  dde.  On  the  right  dde  of  this 
we  saw  another  vast  opedng  ISke  the  first,  which 
went  in  about  hdf  a  mile,  and  then  dosed  up 
as  the  first  had  done,  sloping  up  to  the  top  of  tiie 
hills  a  most  monstrous  inooncdvd>le  hdgfat. 

My  patron  stopphig  here,  aad  getthig  down  or 
alighting  from  his  mule  gave  liim  to  his  maB,aiid 
asking  me  to  alight,  tdd  me^  this  was  tlm  first 
night's  entertainment  I  was  to  meet  with  ia  the 
Andes,  and  hoped  I  waa  prepared  fin*  it  1  told 
him,  that  I  ai^Eht  very  wdf  consent  to  aoeept 
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of  snoh  entertainmeiit  In  a  jourMy  of  my  own 
coDtrinng,  as  he  was  oontent  to  take  up  with 
an  eomptiment  to  me. 

I  looked  anrand  me  to  lee  if  there  were  any 
hata  or  oota  of  the  mountafaieen  thereabouts, 
bitt  I  peroeiTed  none ;  only  I  observed  something 
like  a  hoase»  and  it  was  really  a  house  of  some 
of  the  said  ^mountaineers  upon  the  top  of  a  pre- 
cipiee  as  high  from  where  we  stood  as  the  top  of 
the  cupola  of  St  Paul's^  and  I  saw  some  living 
creature,  whether  men  or  women  I  oould  not 
tell,  looking  from  thenoe  down  upon  us.  How- 
ever, 1  understood  afterwards  that  they  had  ways 
to  come  at  their  dwelUng,  which  were  very  easy 
and  agreeable,  and  had  lanes  and  pkins  where 
they  fed  their  cattle,  and  had  everything  growing 
that  they  desired. 

My  patron  making  a  kind  of  invitation  to  me 
to  walk,  took  me  up  that  dark  chasm  or  opening 
on  the  right  hand,  which  I  have  Just  mentioned, 
**  Here,  sir,"  said  he,  **  if  you  wiU  venture  to 
walk  a  fBW  steps  tis  likely  we  may  show  you 
some  of  the  product  of  this  country ;"  but  as  it 
grew  towards  night,  he  added,  "  But  I  see  it  is 
coo  dark,  perhaps  we  may  do  it  in  the  mombg.'' 
And  with  this  we  walked  badi  towards  the  place 
where  we  left  our  mules  and  servants,  snd  when 
we  came  thither  there  was  a  complete  camp 
fixed.  Three  very  handsome  tents  raised  and  a 
bar  set  up  at  a  distance  where  the  mules  were 
tied  one  to  another  to  grase,  and  the  servants 
and  the  baggage  lay  togettier  with  an  open  tent 
over  them. 

My  patron  led  me  bito  the  first  tent,  and  told 
me  he  was  obliged  to  let  me  know  that  I  must 
make  shift  with  that  lodging,  the  place  not  afford- 
ing any  better. 

Here  we  had  quilts  laid  very  artificially  and  cle- 
ver for  me  and  my  three  comrades,  and  we  lodged 
very  comfortably ;  but  before  we  came  to  that 
we  had  the  third  tent  to  go  to,  hi  which  there 
was  a  very  handsome  table  covered  with  all  con- 
veniences, and,  in  a  word,  with  a  cold  treat,  that 
is  to  say,  cold  roasted  mutton  and  heel^  very  well 
dressed,  and  after  that,  some  potted  or  baked 
venison,  with  pickles,  conserves,  and  very  fine 
sweetmeats. 

Here  we  ate  verv  freely,  but  he  bid  us  depend 
upon  it  that  we  should  not  fere  so  well  the  next 
night,  and  so  it  would  be  worse  every  night,  till 
we  came  to  lie  entirely  at  a  mountaineer's ;  but 
he  was  better  to  us  than  he  pretended. 

In  the  morning  we  had  our  chocolate  as  regu- 
larly as  we  used  to  have  it  in  his  own  house,  and 
we  were  up  and  ready  to  travel  in  a  moment. 
We  went  winding  now  from  the  S.E.  to  the  left, 
till  our  course  looked  £.  by  N.,  when  we  came 
again  to  have  the  river  in  view.  But  I  should 
have  observed  here  that  my  two  midshipmen  and 
two  of  my  patron's  servants  had,  by  his  direction, 
been  very  early  in  the  mominir  clambering  up  the 
rocks  in  the  opening  on  the  right  hand,  and  had 
come  back  again  about  a  quarter  of  an  honr  after 
we  set  out,  when  missing  my  two  men,  I  itfi^uired 
for  them,  and  my  patron  said  they  were  coming, 
for,  it  seems,  he  saw  them  at  a  dtstance,  and  so 
we  baited  for  them. 

NVhen  they  were  come  almost  up  to  us,  he 
called  to  his  men  in  Spanish  to  ask  if  they  had 
had  una  bon  vejo  ?    They  answered,  Poco,  Pooo : 


and  when  they  came  quite  np^  one  of  my  odd* 
shipmen  showed  me  three  or  four  small  bits  o^ 
clean  peifect  gold,  which  they  bkd  jacked  up  in 
tlie  hill  or  gullet  where  the  water  trickled  down 
from  the  rocks,  and  the  Spaniards  told  them> 
that  had  they  had  time  they  should  have  found 
much  more,  the  water  bein^  quite  down,  and 
nobody  having  been  there  smce  the  last  hard 
rain.  One  of  the  Spaniards  had  three  small  bits 
hi  his  hand  also ;  I  said  nothing  for  the  present, 
but  charged  my  midshipmen  to  mark  the  place, 
and  so  we  went  oik. 

We  followed  up  the  stream  of  this  water  for 
three  days  more,  encamping  every  night  as  be- 
fore ;  in  which  time  we  passed  by  several  such 
openings  into  the  rocks  on  either  side.  On  the 
fourth  day  we  had  the  prospect  of  a  very  pleasant 
valley  and  river  below  us  on  the  north  side,  keep- 
ing its  coune  almost  hi  the  middle,  the  valley 
reaching  near  four  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  near  two  miles  broad. 

This  sight  was  perfectly  surprisiog,  because 
here  we  found  the  vale  fruitftil,  level,  and  in- 
habited, there  being  several  small  villages  or 
dusters  of  houses  such  as  the  Chilians  uve  in, 
which  ai;e  low  houses  covered  with  a  kind  of 
sedge,  and  sheltered  with  little  rows  of  thick 
grown  trees,  of  what  kind  we  knew  not. 

We  saw  no  way  through,  nor  which  way  we 
were  to  go  out ;  but  saw  it  everywhere  bounded 
with  prodigious  mountains,  look  to  which  side 
of  the  valley  we  would.  We  kept  still  on  the 
right,  which  was  now  the  south-east  side  of  the 
river,  and  as  we  followed  it  up  the  stream  it  was 
still  less  than  at  first,  and  lessened  every  step 
we  went,  because  of  the  number  of  rills  we  left 
behind  us.  And  here  we  encamped  the  fifth 
time,  and  all  this  while  the  Spanish  gentleroan 
victualled  us.  Then  we  turned  again  to  the 
right,  where  we  had  a  new  and  beantUul  prospect 
of  another  valley  as  broad  as  the  other,  but  not 
above  a  mile  in  length. 

After  we  were  through  this  valley  my  patron 
rides  up  to  a  poor  little  cottage  of  a  ChilUn 
Indian  without  any  ceremony,  and  calline  us  all 
about  him,  told  us  that  there  we  would  go  to 
dinner.  We  saw  a  smoke  mdeed  m  the  house, 
rather  than  come  out  of  it,  and  it  smothered 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof  instead  of  a  chimney. 
However,  to  this  home,  as  to  an  inn,  my  patron 
had  sent  away  his  nmior  dome  and  another  ser- 
vant, and  there  they  were  as  busy  as  two  cooks, 
boiling  and  stewing  goat's  flesh  and  fowls,  making 
us  soup*  broth,  and  such  hodge-podge,  as  it 
seems  they  were  used  to  provMe,  and  which, 
however  homely  the  cottage  was,  we  found  veiy 
savoury  and  good. 

Immediatdy  a  loose  tent  was  pitched,  and  we 
had  our  table  set  up  and  dinner  served  in,  and  | 
within  about  two  hours  we  had  eaten  it,  reposed 
ourselves  after  it  ^as  the  cuitom  there  it)  and 
were  ready  to  travel  again. 

I  had  room  all  this  while  to  observe  and  won- 
der at  the  admirable  structure  of  this  plaoe* 
which  may  serve,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  supposing 
there  were  but  seven  before.  We  had  m  the 
middle  of  the  day,  indeed,  a  verv  hot  sun,  and 
the  reflection  from  the  mountains  made  it  sUll 
hotter,  but  the  height  of  the  rocks  on  every  side 
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btogAii  to  etst  k»g  ihadows  before  three  o'dock, 
tacept  where  the  openings  looked  towards  the 
West,  tnd  as  soon  as  those  shadows  reached  us 
the  cool  breetes  of  the  air  came  nataralljr  on, 
drawing  every  way  exceeding  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing. 

The  plaee  we  were  in  was  green  and  flottrish. 
ing,  ana  the  soil  well  enltiyated  by  the  poor  in- 
dttstrioM  Chilians,  who  lived  here  in  perfect 
soUtttde,  and  pleased  with  their  liberty  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  very,  seldom 
visited  them,  and  never  molested  them,  being 
pretty  much  out  of  their  way,  except  when  they 
came  for  hunting  and  divenion ;  and  then  they 
used  the  Chilians  always  dviUy,  because  they 
were  obliged  to  them  for  thehr  assistance  in  their 
diversions,  the  Chilians  of  those  valleys  being  very 
aietire,  Mreng,  and  nimble  fellows. 

By  thii  iheans  most  of  them  wers  frimlshed 
with  fire-arms,  powder,  and  shot,  and  were  very 
good  marksmen,  but  as  to  vfolenoe  against  any. 
body,  they  entertained  no  thoughts  of  that  kind, 
as  1  could  perceive,  but  were  content  with  their 
way  of  living,  which  was  easy  and  free. 

The  tops  of  the  mountains  here,  the  vallies 
being  10  large,  were  much  plainer  to  be  seen 
than  where  the  passages  were  narrow,  for  there 
the  height  was  so  great  that  we  could  see 
nothing  Here,  at  several  distances,  (the  rocks 
towering  one  over  another)  we  might  see  smoke 
come  out  of  some,  snow  lying  upon  others, 
trees  and  bushes  growing  upon  others,  and 
goats,  wild  asses,  and  other  creatures  Which  we 
could  hardly  distinguish,  running  about  on  others. 

When  we  had  passed  through  this  second  vai- 
ley,  I  perceived  we  came  to  a  narrower  passage, 
and  sometfalDg  like  the  first  t  the  entrance  into 
it  indeed  was  smooth,  and  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  it  went  winding  away  to  theN. ,  and 
then  again  turned  round  to  the  N.E.,  afterwards 
almost  due  E.,  and  then  to  the  B.E.  and  so  to 
S.  S.  En  and  this  frightful  narrow  strait,  with  the 
hanging  rocks  almost  closing  on  the  top,  whose 
height  we  eould  neither  see  nor  guess  at,  con- 
tinued  about  three  days'  Journey  more,  most  of 
the  way  ascending  gently  upwards ;  and  as  to 
the  river,  it  was  by  this  time  quite  lost,  but  We 
might  see,  that  on  any  occasion  of  rahi,  or  of  the 
mmlttg  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  there  was 
a  hollow  in  the  n^diUe  of  the  valley,  through 
which  the  water  made  Its  way,  and  on  eitlMT 
hand  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  full  of  the  like 
gullies,  made  by  the  violence  of  the  rain,  where, 
not  the  earth  only,  but  the  rocks  themselves, 
even  the  very  stone,  seemed  to  be  worn  and  pe- 
nethiled  by  the  continual  fall  of  the  water. 

Here  my  patron  showed  me.  that  in  the  hollow 
which  I  mentioned,  in  the  midole  of  this  way,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  those  gullies,  or  places  worn,  as 
above,  in  the  rocks,  there  were  often  found 
pieces  of  gold,  and  sometimes,  alter  a  rain,  very 
neat  quantities :  and  that  there  were  fow  of  the 
tittle  Chilian  cottages  which  I  had  seen,  where 
they  had  not  sometimes  a  pound  or  two  of  gold 
dust  and  lumfM  of  gold  by  them ;  and  he  was 
mistaken,  if  I  was  willing  to  tarry  and  make  the 
ex)}6riment,  if  we  did  not  find  some^  even  than, 
in  a  very  little  ftear«h. 

The  Chflian  mountaineer  at  whose  house  we 
had  stopped  to  dine,  had  gone  with  us,  and  he 


hearing  my  patron  say  thus,  runs  presently  to 
the  hoUow  channel  in  the  middle ;  there  was  a 
kind  of  a  fall,  or  break  in  it,  where  the  water  bv 
falling  perhaps  two  or  three  feet»  had  made  a 
little  piaee  deeper  than  the  rest;  and  whfoh, 
though  there  was  no  water  then  ranning,  yet  had 
water  in  it,  perhaps  the  quantity  of  n  barrel  or 
two ;  here,  with  the  help  of  two  of  the  aervanu 
and  a  kind  of  soeop,  he  presently  threw  out  the 
water,  with  the  sand  and  whatever  was  at  bottom 
among  it, Into  the  ordinary  water-course:  the 
water  falling  thus  hard,  every  scoopfoi  upon  the 
sand  or  Hxih  that  came  out  of  the  scoop  before 
it,  washed  a  great  deal  of  it  away;  ana  among 
that  which  remained,  we  might  plahily  aee  lictie 
lumps  of  gold  shining,  as  big  as  grains  of  aand, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  a  little  bigger. 

This  was  demonstration  enough  to  na ;  I  took 
up  some  small  grains  of  it,  about  the  quantity  of 
half  a  quarts  of  an  ounce,  and  left  my  midahip- 
men  to  take  up  more,  and  they  stayed  indeed  so 
loi^,  that  they  oould  scarce  see  tbeh-  way  to 
overtake  us,  and  brought  away  ahout  two  oanoei 
in  all,  the  ChiHaii  and  the  servants  very  freely 
giving  them  all  they  found. 

When  we  had  travelled  about  nine  mHes  naore 
in  this  windhig  fnghtfhl  narrow  way,  it  began  to 
grow  towards  night,  and  taiy  patron  talked  of 
taking  up  onr  quarters  as  we  had  before ;  imt 
his  genUeman  put  him  In  mind  of  a  Cbfliaa,  one 
of  their  old  aervants,  who  lived  in  a  turning 
among  the  mountains,  about  half  a  mile  oat  of 
our  way,  and  where  we  mifht  be  accoounodated 
again  with  the  helps  of  a  noose,  and  place,  at 
least,  for  our  cookery.  **  Very  true,"  says  our 
patron,  **  we  will  go  thither,  and  there,  aeignim',*' 
says  he,  turning  to  me,  **  you  shall  see  an  em- 
blem  of  oomplete  felicity,  even  in  the  middle  of 
this  plaoe  of  horror;  and  you  shall  see  a  tirUioe 
greater,  and  more  truly  so,  than  King  Philip, 
who  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  world." 

Accordingly  we  went  softly  on,  his  gentleman 
having  advanced  before^  and,  in  about  half  a  mile 
we  found  a  turning  or  opeoSog  on  our  left,  where 
we  beheld  a  deep,  large  valley,  alnmst  drcatar, 
and  of  about  a  mile  diameter,  and  abnndanoe  of 
houses  or  cottages  intermersed  all  over  it,  ao  that 
the  whole  valley  looked  like  an  inhabited  vfllage, 
and  the  ground  like  a  planted  garden. 

We  who,  as  I  said,  had  bera  for  aoose  miles 
ascending  upwards,  were  so  h^  above  them,  that 
the  low  valley  looked  as  the  low  lands  in  England 
look  below  Box  hill,  in  Surrey ;  and  I  began  to 
ask  how  we  should  get  down?    But  as  we  were  j 
come  Into  a  wider  spaee  than  before^  so  we  had  j 
more  davlight;  for  though  the  hollow  way  had  j 
rendered  it  near  dusk  before,  now  it  waa  almost  ' 
clear  day  again.  | 

Here  we  parted  With  the  first  Chfliaii  that  I 
mentioned,  and  i  ordered  one  of  my  midshipmen 
to  give  him  a  hat  and  a  piece  of  black  boixe, 
enough  to  make  him  a  cloak ;  which  so  obliged 
the  man,  that  he  knew  not  what  way  to  testify 
his  joys  but  I  knew  what  1  was  doing  in  tl^ 
and  I  ordered  my  midshipman  to  do  it,  that  he 
might  make  hit  aoquaintanoe  with  him  against 
another  time,  and  it  was  not  a  gift  ill  bestowed, 
as  Will  a|>pear  In  its  place. 

We  were  now  obliged  tb  quit  ow  mules,  who 
all  took  up  their  qiMfters  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 


ROUND  THB  WORLD. 


whi|0  we,  by  footiofi  made  in  the  rookt.  des- 
eended,  ii  we  migbt  My,  down  a  pair  of  stairs  of 
half  a  mile  longTbat  with  many  plain  places  be- 
iweeo,  like  foot  paces,  for  the  ease  of  going  and 
coming. 

Thus  winding  and  taming  to  avoid  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill,  we  came  very  safe  to  the  bottom, 
whiere  my  patron's  gentleman  and  our  new  land- 
lord that  was  to  be,  eame  to  pay  his  compliment 
tons. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  Jerkin  made  of  an  otter 
skin,  like  a  doablet,  a  pair  of  long  Spanish 
breeches  of  leather,  dressed  after  the  Spanish 
fashion,  green,  and  very  soft,  and  which  looked 
verywel^  but  what  the  skin  was  I  could  not 
guess ;  he  had  over  it  a  mantle  of  a  kind  of 
ootton,  dyed  hi  two  or  three  grave  brown  eo- 
loors,  ana  thrown  about  bim  like  a  Sootchmani 
plaid;  he  had  shoes  of  a  particular  make,  tied 
on  like  sandals,  flat-heeled,  no  stockings^  his 
breeches  hanging  down  below  tlie  calf  of  his 
leg,  and  his  shoes  ladntt  up  above  his  ancles; 
be  had  on  a  cap  of  the  ufai  of  some  small  beast 
like  a  racoon,  with  a  bit  of  the  tad  hanging 
out  from  the  crown  of  his  head  backward,  a 
long  pole  in  his  hand,  and  a  servant,  u  oddly 
dressed  as  htandf,  carried  his  gun:  he  had 
neither  spado  nor  dagger. 

When  our  patron  came  up  the  Chilian  stepped 
forward  and  made  him  three  very  low  bows,  and 
then  they  talked  together,  not  in  Spanish,  but  in 
a  kind  of  mountain  Jaitton,  some  S^ianfsh,  and 
some  Chilian,  of  wfalcm  f  scarce  understood  one 
word.  After  a  few  wordfe,  I  understood  he  said 
something  about  a  stranger  come  to  see,  and  then, 
I  suppose,  added  the  passages  of  the  mountains; 
then  the  Chilian  came  towards  me^  made  me 
three  bows,  And  bade  me  welcome  in  l^anish.  As 
soon  as  be  had  said  that,  he  turns  to  his  bar- 
barian, I  mean  his  servant,  Ibr  he  was  as  ugly  a 
lookinj^  fellow  as  ever  I  saw,  and  taking  his  gun 
from  bun,  presented  it  to  me ;  my  patron  bade  me 
take  it,  for  l»  saw  me  a  little  at  a  less  what  to 
do,  telling  me,  that  as  it  was  the  greatest  com- 
pliment that  a  Chilian  oouM  pay  to  me,  he  would 
be  very  ill  pleased  and  out  of  humour  if  it  was 
not  accepted,  and  would  tUilk  we  dklnot  care  to 
be  friendly  with  him. 

As  we  had  given  this  Chilian  no  notice  of  oUr 
coming,  no,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  could 
not  expect  great  matters  of  entertainment,  and, 
as  we  carried  our  provlaiou  with  tts,  we  did  not 
stand  in  much  need  of  it;  but  we  had  no  reason 
to  complain. 

This  man*8  habitation  was  aH  the  same  u  the 
rest,  low,  and  covered  with  a  sedge,  or  a  kind  of 
reed,  which  we  found  grew  very  plentifully  hi 
the  valley  where  lie  lived.  He  had  several  pieces 
of  ground  round  his  dwellfaw,  inclMed  with  stone 
walls,  made  very  artificially  with  small  stones, 
and  no  mortar;  these  enclosed  grounds  were 
planted  with  several  kinds  of  garden-stuff  ibr  his 
household,  such  as  pUmtains,  l^nish  cabbages, 
green  cocoa,  and  other  things,  of  the  growth  of 
their  own  country,  and  two  of  them  with  Euro- 
pean wheat. 

He  had  five  or  six  apartments  in  his  bouse, 
every  one  of  them  had  a  door  into  the  air,  add 
into  one  another,  and  two  of  them  were  very  large 
and  decent,  had  long  tables  on  one  side,  made 


after  their  own  way,  and  benehes  to  sit  to  tlk^tn 
tike  our  country  oeople^  long  tables  Ih  Bngland, 
and  mattrasaes,  like  couehes,  all  along  the  other 
side,  with  skins  of  several  sorts  of  wild  creatlires, 
laid  on  them  to  repose  on  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
as  is  the  usage  among  the  Spaniards. 

Our  people  set  up  their  tents  and  beds  abroad, 
as  belbre ;  but  my  patitm  told  me  the  Chilian 
would  take  it  very  111  if  he  and  1  dhl  not  take  up 
our  lodging  bi  his  house,  and  we  had  two  ro^ms 
provided,  very  magnificent  hi  their  way.  The 
mattrass  we  lay  on  had  a  large  canopy  over  it, 
spread  like  the  crown  of  a  tent,  and  covered  with 
a  large  piece  of  cotton,  white  as  milk,  attd  which 
came  round  every  way  Hke  a  curtain,  so  that  If 
it  bad  been  In  the  open  field,  it  would  have  beed 
a  complete  covering ;  the  bed,  such  as  it  was, 
might  be  as  hard  as  a  quilt,  and  not  more,  aud 
the  covering  was  of  the  same  cotton  as  the  cUK 
lain  work,  which,  it  seems,  is  the  manufketure  of 
the  Chilian  women,  and  is  made  very  dextrously : 
it  looked  wild,  but  was  pleasant  enough,  aol 
proper  to  the  place,  so  I  slept  very  comfortably 
m  it. 

But,  i  murt  confess,  t  was  surprised  at  the 
aspect  of  things  in  the  night  here.  It  was,  as  I 
told  you  above,  very  near  night  when  we  came  t^ 
this  man*s  cottage  (palace  J  should  have  called 
it),  and  while  we  were  taking  our  repast,  wbick 
was  very  pretty,  it  grew  quite  night ;  we  ha4 
wax  candles  brought  in  mr  light  which,  it 
seems,  my  patron's  man  had  jprovidea,  and  th^ 
place  had  so  little  communication  w^th  the  air  by 
windows,  that  we  saw  nothing  of  what  was  with- 
outdoors. 

After  supper,  my  patron  tnrhs  to  me ;  ^  Coma 
se^or,'*  smd  he, ''  pray  prepaire  ynurself  to  take 
a  walk."-.**  What !  in  tbe  dari^!"  sani  I,  **ii 
such  a  country  as  tbis?"— **  No»  no,"  says  h^ 
'^  it  Is  never  dark  here ;  you  are  imw  oome  to  the 
country  of  everlasting  day.  What  think  yott«^* 
Is  not  this  Blysium?"— *•  I  do  not  undentand  you," 
says  I."— "But  you  will  presently,"  says  he^ 
**  when  I  sbaD  show  you  that  It  is  abw  lighter 
abroad  than  when  we  eame  in."  Sooik  after  this 
some  of  the  servants  opened  the  door  that  weit 
mto  the  next  room,  and  the  door  of  that  twom, 
which  opened  into  the  air,  stobd  opefi,  from 
whence  a  light  of  fire  shone  intb  the  outer  rdomb 
and  so  ftiKher  into  ours.  *'  What  are  they  burn- 
hig  there?  **  says  1  to  my  patron.  **  You  will 
see  presently,"  says  he,  adding,  **  I  hope  you  win 
not  be  surprised."  80  he  led  me  out  to  that 
door. 

But  who  can  express  the  thoughts  of  a  tUaa*s 
heart,  coming  on  a  sudden  into  a  place  where  tM 
whole  worid  seemed  to  be  of  a  fire-light  ?  The 
valley  was  oA  one  side  so  exceeding  bright,  the 
eye  could  scarce  bear  to  look  at  it ;  the  sides  of 
t&e  mountains  were  shining  like  the  fire  itself; 
the  fiame  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the 
other  side  casting  its  light  directly  upon  tbiemy 
from  thence  the  reflection  Into  other  piuls  looked 
red,  and  more  terrible ;  fbr  the  first  was  white 
and  dear,  like  the  Kght  of  the  sun,  but  the  ethei* 
being,  as  it  were,  a  reflection  of  liriit,  mixed  with 
some  darker  cavities,  represented  tlie  fire  of  a 
fbmace,  and,  fai  short,  it  might  well  be  said,  here 
was  no  darkness ;  but,  certainly,  at  tbe  fint  view. 
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it  ffiyes  no  traveller  any  other  idea  than  that  of 
bemff  at  the  very  entrance  of  eternal  horror. 

AU  this  whHe  there  was  no  fire,  that  is  to  say, 
no  real  flame  to  be  seen,  only,  that  where  the 
flame  was,  it  shone  clearly  into  the  valley ;  but 
the  volcano,  or  volcanoes,  from  whence  the  fire 
issued  out  (for  it  seems  there  were  no  less  than 
three  of  them,  though  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  from  one  another),  were  on  the  south  and 
east  sides  of  the  valley,  which  was  so  much  on 
that  side  where  we  were  that  we  could  see  no- 
thing but  the  light,  neither  on  the  other  side 
could  they  see  any  more,  it  seems,  than  just  the 
top  of  the  flame :  not  knowing  anything  of  the 
places  from  whence  it  issued  out,  which  no 
mortal  creature,  no,  not  of  the  Chilians  them- 
selves, were  ever  hardy  enough  to  go  near ;  nor 
would  it  be  possible,  if  any  should  attempt  it, 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  for  many  leagues  about 
them,  being  covered  with  new  mountslnsof  ashee 
and  stones,  which  are  daily  cast  out  of  the  months 
of  those  volcanoes,  by  which  they  grew  everyday 
higher  than  they  were  before,  ami  which  would 
overwhelm  not  only  men,  but  whole  armies  of 
men.  if  they  should  venture  to  come  near  them. 

When  first  we  came  into  the  long  narrow  way 
I  mentioned  last,  I  observed  that,  as  I  thouj^t, 
the  wind  blew  very  hard  aloft  among  the  hills, 
and  that  it  made  a  noise  like  thunder,  which  I 
thought  nothing  of  but  as  a  thing  usual ;  but 
now  that  I  came  to  this  terrible  sight,  and  that 
I  heard  the  same  thunder  and  yet  found  the  air 
cahn  and  quiet,  I  soon  understood  that  it  was  a 
contbdued  thunder,  occasioned  by  the  roaring  of 
the  fire  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  some  time,  you  may  suppose,  before  a 
traveller,  unacquahited  with  sucn  things,  conld 
make  them  fiimiliar  to  him;  and  though  the 
horror  and  surprise  might  abate  after  proper  re- 
.fiections  on  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing, 
yet  I  had  a  kind  of  astonishment  upon  me  for  a 
great  while ;  every  different  place  to  which  I 
turned  my  eye  presented  me  with  a  new  soene  of 
horror.  I  was  for  awhile  frightened  at  the  fire 
being,  as  it  were,  over  my  head,  for  I  oould  see 
nothing  of  it,  but  that  the  air  looked  as  if  it  were 
all  on  fire,  and  I  could  not  persuade  myself  but 
it  would  cast  down  the  rocks  and  mountains  on 
on  my  head.  But  they  laughed  me  out  of  that 
part.  After  a  whfle  I  asked  them  If  these  vol- 
canoes did  not  cast  out  a  kind  of  liquid  fire ;  as 
I  had  seen  an  account  of  on  the  monstrous  erup- 
tions of  Mount  Etna,  which  cast  out  a  prodigious 
stream  of  fire  and  run  eight  leagues  into  the  sea. 
Upon  my  putting  this  question  to  my  patron, 
he  asked  the  Chilian  how  long  ago  it  was  shice 
such  a  stream,  calling  itb^  a  name  of  their  own, 
ran  fire?  He  answered,  it  ran  now ;  and  if  we 
were  disposed  to  walk  but  three  furlongii  we 
should  see  it. 

He  said  little  to  me,  but  asked  me  if  I  eared 
to  walk  a  little  way  by  this  kind  of  light?  I 
told  him,  it  was  a  surprising  place  we  were  in, 
but  I  supposed  he  would  leaid  me  into  no  danger. 
He  said  he  would  assure  me  he  would  lead  me 
into  no  danger ;  that  these  things  were  very  fa- 
miliar to  them ;  but  that  I  might  depend  there 
was  no  hazard,  and  that  the  flames  which  gave 
all  this  light  were  six  or  seven  miles  oflf,  and  some 
of  them  more.     We  walked  along  the  plaiA  of 


the  valley  about  half  a  mile,  when  aaothar  gnmt 
valley  opened  to  the  right,  and  gave  ns  a  more 
dreadful  prospect  than  any  we  had  seen  before ; 
for  at  the  Cirther  end  of  tUa  seoond  vaUej*  Imi 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  where 
we  stood,  we  saw  a  livid  stream  of  fire  eome  nu- 
ning  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  for  near 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  running  like 
melted  metal  into  a  mould  or  out  of  a  fumnce, 
till,  I  suppose,  as  it  came  nearer  the  bottom  it 
cooled  and  separated*  and  so  went  out  of  iteeIC 

Beyond  this,  over  the  summit  of  a  prodigiotts 
mountain,  we  ooold  see  the  tops  of  the  dear 
flame  of  a  volcano,  a  dreadfol  one,  no  doubt, 
could  we  have  seen  it  all,  and  fimn  the  month  of 
which,  it  was  supposed,  this  stream  of  fire  came ; 
though  the  Chil'an  assured  ns  that  the  fire  Itself 
was  eight  leagues  off,  and  that  the  liquid  tire 
which  we  saw  came  out  of  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  two  leagues  off  from  the  great 
volcano  itself,  running  like  metal  out  of  a  ftir- 
naoe.  Tlley  toM  m&  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
melted  gold  ran  down  with  the  other  inflamed 
earth  in  that  stream,  and  that  mueh  gold  was 
afterwards  found  there.  But  this  I  was  to  take 
upon  trust 

This  sight  was,  as  you  wfll  easily  suppoae,  best 
at  a  distance,  and  indeed  I  had  enough  of  it. 
As  for  my  two  midshipmen,  they  were  almost 
frightened  out  of  all  tneir  resolutions  of  going 
any  further  in  this  horrible  place,  and  when  we 
came  back  they-  came  mighty  aerionaly  to  me, 
and  begged  of  me  for  God*s  sake  not  to  venture 
any  fhrther  upon  the  folth  of  these  Spaniards, 
for  that  they  would  certainly  carry  us  all  into 
some  mischief  or  other,  and  betray  us. 

I  bade  them  be  easy,  for  I  saw  nothing  in  It  at 
all  that  looked  like  treachery.  That  it  was  true, 
faideed,  it  was  a  terrible  place  to  look  on,  but  It 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  what  was  natural  and 
familiar  there,  and  we  should  be  aoon  out  of  it. 
They  told  me  very  seriously  that  they  believed 
it  was  the  very  mouth  of  hdl,  and  that,  In  abort, 
they  were  notable  to  bear  It,  and  bqcsed  of  me 
to  go  bac^ ;  I  told  them  ws  I  could  not  tiiink 
of  going  back ;  but  if  they  could  not  endnre  It, 
I  would  give  consent  that  they  should  go  bade  In 
the  morning.  However,  we  went,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  the  Chilian's  house  again,  where  we  got 
a  plentifbl  draught  of  Chilian  wine,  for  my  patron 
had  taken  care  to  have  a  good  quantityof  It  with 
US,  and  ui  the  morning  my  two  midshipmea,  who 
got  very  drunk  over  night,  had  courage  enough 
to  venture  forward  again ;  for  the  light  of  the 
sun  put  quite  another  fiaoe  upon  thmgs,  and 
nothing  of  the  fire  was  then  to  be  seen,  only  the 
smoke^ 

All  onr  company  lodged  In  the  tents  here,  bot 
1  and  my  patron  the  Spaniard,  who  loted 
within  the  Chilian's  house,  as  I  tdd  you.  TUs 
Chilian  was  asreat  man  among  the  natives,  and 
all  the  valley  I  spoke  of^  whteh  lay  roond  his 
dwelling,  was  called  his  own ;  he  Hved  in  a  state 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  neither  enjoying  nor  co- 
veting anything  but  what  was  neoessary,  and 
wanting  nothing  that  was  so ;  he  had  gold,  as  it 
might  be  said,  for  picking  it  up  off  the  dunglitD, 
for  it  was  found  in  all  the  little  gullies  and  rills 
of  water,  which,  as  I  have  said,  come  down  from 
the  mountains  on  every  side  s  yet  I  did  not  find 
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that  be  troabled  himself  to  lay  up  any  gnaX 
quantity  more  than  served  to  go  to  Villa  Rica, 
and  buy  what  he  wanted  for  himself  and  family ; 
he  had,  it  seems,  a  wife  and  some  daughters,  but 
no  sons ;  these  lived  In  a  separate  house,  about 
a  furlong  from  this  where  he  lived,  and  were  kept 
there  as  a  family  by  themselves,  and  if  he  had  had 
any  sons  they  would  have  lived  with  him. 

He  did  not  oiTer  to  go  with  us  any  part  of  our 
way,  as  the  other  had  done ;  but  having  enter- 
tained us  with  great  civility  took  his  leave.  I 
caused  one  of  my  midshipmen  to  make  him  a 
present,  when  we  came  away,  of  a  piece  of  black 
baize,  enough  to  make  him  a  cloak,  as  I  did  the 
other,  and  a  piece  of  blue  English  serge,  enough 
to  make  him  a  jerkin  and  breeches,  which  he 
accepted  as  a  great  bounty. 

We  set  out  again,  though  not  very  early  in 
the  morning,  having,  as  I  said,  sat  up  late  and 
drank  freely  over  night,  and  we  found  that  after 
we  had  gone  to  sleep  it  had  rained  very  hard, 
and  though  the  rain  was  over  before  we  went  out, 
yet  the  fiuling  of  the  water  from  the  hills  made 
such  a  confused  noise,  and  was  echoed* so  back- 
ward and  forward  from  all  rides,  that  it  was  like 
a  strange  mixture  of  distant  thunder,  and  though 
we  knew  the  causes  yet  it  could  not  be  but  sur- 
piising  to  us  for  awhile. 

However,  we  set  forward,  the  way  under  foot 

j  being  pretty  good,  and  first  we  went  up  the  steps 

again  by  which  we  had  come  down,  (our  last 

host  waiting  on  us  thither,)  and  there  I  gave  him 

back  his  gun,  for  he  would  not  take  it  before. 

In  this  valley,  which  wns  the  pleasantest  by 
day  and  the  most  dismal  by  night  that  ever  I  saw, 
I  observed  abundance  of  goats,  as  well  tame  in 
the  indosures  as  wild  upon  the  rocks ;  and  we 
found  afterwards  that  the  latter  were  perfectly 
wild,  and  to  be  had,  like  those  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, by  anybody  that  could  catch  them.  My 
patron  sent  off  two  of  hit  men,  just  as  a  bunts* 
man  casts  off  hounds,  to  go  and  catch  goats,  and 
they  brought  us  in  three,  which  they  shot  in  less 
than  half  an  hour ;  and  these  we  carried  with 
us  for  our  evening  supply,  for  we  made  no  dinner 
this  day,  having  fed  heartily  in  the  morning  about 
nine,  and  bad  chocolate  two  hours  before  that. 

We  travelled  now  along  the  narrow  winding 
passage,  which  I  mentioned  before,  for  about  four 
hours,  till  I  found,  that  though  we  had  ascended 
but  gently,  yet  that,  as  we  had  done  so  for  almost 
twenty  miles  together,  we  were  got  up  to  a 
frightful  height,  and  I  began  to  expect  some  very 
difficult  descent  on  the  other  ride ;  but  we  were 
made  easv  about  two  o*cIock,  when  the  way  not 
only  declmed  again  to  the  east,  but  grew  wider, 
though  with  frequent  turnings  and  winding 
about,  so  that  we  could  seldom  see  above  half  a 
mile  before  us.  We  went  on  thus  pretty  much 
upon  a  level,  now  riring,  now  falling,  but  still  I 
found  that  we  were  a  very  great  he^ht  from  our 
first  entrance ;  and  as  to  the  running  of  the 
water,  I  found  that  it  showed  neither  east  nor 
west,  but  ran  all  down  the  little  turnings  that  we 
frequently  met  with  on  the  north  side  of  our 
way,  which  my  patron  told  me  went  all  into  the 
great  valley  where  we  saw  the  fire,  and  so  went 
away  by  a  general  channel  north-west,  till  it 
found  its  way  out  into  the  open  country  of  Chili, 
and  so  to  the  South  Seas. 


We  were  now  come  to  another  night's  lodgingt 
which  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  with  on  the 
green  grass,  as  we  did  the  first  night ;  but  by  the 
help  of  our  proveditor-general,  my  patron,  we 
fared  very  well,  our  goat*i  flesh  being  reduced 
into  so  many  sorts  of  venisoy,  that  none  of  us 
could  distinguirii  it  from  the  best  venison  we 
ever  tasted. 

Here  we  slept  without  any  of  the  frightful 
things  we  saw  the  night  before,  except  that  we 
might  see  the  light  of  the  fire  in  the  air,  at  a 
great  distance,  like  a  great  city  on  fire,  but  that 
gave  us  no  disturbance  at  all. 

In  the  morning  our  two  hunters  shot  a  deer, 
or  rather  a  young  fiiwn,  before  we  were  awake, 
and  this  was  the  first  we  met  with  in  this  part 
of  our  travel,  and  thus  we  wero  provided  for 
dinner  even  before  breakfast  time.  As  for  our 
breakfSut,  it  was  always  a  Spanish  breakfast, 
that  is  to  say,  about  a  pint  of  chocolate. 
-  We  set  out  very  memly  in  the  morning,  and 
we  that  were  Englishmen  could  not  refrain 
smiling  at  one  another,  to  think  how  we  passed 
through  a  country  where  the  gold  lay  in  every 
ditch,  as  we  might  call  it,  and  never  troubled 
ourselves  so  much  as  to  stoop  to  take  it  up ; 
so  certain  is  it  that  it  is  easy  to  be  placed  in 
a  station  of  life  where  that  very  gold,  the  heap- 
ing up  of  which  is  here  made  the  main  burinesa 
of  man*s  living  in  the  world,  would  be  of  no 
value,  and  not  worth  taking  off  from  the  ground ; 
nay,  not  of  signification  enough  to  make  a  pre- 
sent of;  for  that  was  the  case  here.  Two  or 
three  yards  of  Colchester  baize,  a  coarse  rug- 
like  manufacture,  worth  in  London  about  fifteen- 
pence  halfpenny  per  yard,  was  here  a  present 
for  a  man  of  quality ;  when,  for  a  handful  of 
gold  dust,  the  same  person  would  scarcely  thank 
you,  or,  perhaps,  would  think  himself  not  kindly 
treated  to  have  it  offered  him. 

We  traveled  this  day  pretty  smartly,  bavinff 
rested  at  noon  about  two  hours,  as  before,  and, 
by  my  calculation,  went  about  22  English  miles 
in  all.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
came  into  a  broad,  plain,  open  place,  where, 
though  it  was  not  properly  a  valley,  yet  we 
found  it  lav  very  levci  for  a  good  way  together. 
Our  way  lying  almost  E.  S.  E.,  after  we  had 
marched  so  about  two  miles,  I  found  the  way 
go  evidently  down  hill,  and  in  half  a  mile  more, 
to  our  singular  satisfaction,  we  found  the  water 
from  the  mountains  ran  plainly  eastward,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  North  Sea. 

We  saw  at  a  distance  several  huts,  or  houses 
of  the  mountaineer  inhabitants,  but  we  came  near 
none  of  them,  but  kept  on  our  way,  gomg  down 
two  or  three  pretty  steep  places,  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous, though  somewhat  diflBcult. 

We  encamped  again  the  next  night,  as  before, 
and  still  our  good  caterer  had  plenty  of  food  for 
us ;  but  I  observed  that  the  next  morning,  when 
we  set  forward,  our  tents  were  left  standhig,  the 
baggage-mules  tied  together  to  graze,  and  our 
company  lessened  by  all  my  patron's  servants, 
which,  when  I  inaoired  about,  he  told  me  he 
hoped  we  should  nave  good  quarters  quickly 
without  them.  I  did  not  understand  him  for  the 
present,  but  it  unriddled  itself  soon  alter ;  for 
though  wo  travelled  four  days  more  in  that  nar- 
row way,  yet  he  always  found  us  lodging  at  the 
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cottages  of  the  mountaineers.  The  ozth  day 
we  went  all  day  up  hill.  At  last,  on  a  audden, 
the  way  turned  short  eait^  and  opened  into  a  vast 
wide  country,  boundless  to  the  eye  every  way, 
and  delivered  us  entirely  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Andes,  in  which  we  had  wandered  so  long. 

Any  one  may  g^ess  what  an  agreeable  surprise 
this  was  to  us,  to  whom  it  was  the  main  end  of 
our  travels.  We  made  no  question  that  this  was 
the  open  country  extending  to  the  North  or  At- 
lantic Ocean,  but  how  far  it  was  thither,  or  what 
inhabitants  it  was  possessed  by,  what  travelling, 
what  provisions  to  be  found  in  the  way,  what 
rivers  to  pass,  and  whether  any  navigable  or  not; 
this  our  patron  himself  oould  not  tell  us  one 
word  of^  owning  frankly  to  us  that  he  had  never 
been  one  step  further  than  the  place  where  we 
then  stood,  and  that  he  had  been  there  only  once 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  as  I  did  now. 

I  told  him  that  if  I  had  lived  where  he  did, 
and  had  had  servants  and  provisions  at  command, 
as  he  had,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  have  restrained  my  curiosity  so  £ur  as  not  to 
have  searched  that  whole  country  to  the  sea  side 
long  ago.  I  told  him  it  seemed  to  be  a  pleasant 
and  fruitftil  soil,  and,  no  doubt,  was  capable  of 
cultivation  and  improvement ;  and  if  it  had  been 
only  to  have  possessed  such  a  country  in  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty's  name,  it  must  have  been  worth 
while  to  undertake  the  discovery  for  the  honour 
of  Spain ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  room  to 
question,  but  his  Catholic  Majesty  would  have 
honoured  him  that  should  have  undertaken  such 
a  thing  with  some  particular  mark  of  his  fiivoar, 
which  might  be  of  consequence  to  him  and  bis 
family. 

He  told  me  that  as  to  that,  the  Spaniards 
seemed  already  to  have  more  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica than  they  oould  keep,  and  much  more  than 
they  were  able  to  reap  the  benefit  of.  and  still 
more  infinitely  than  they  could  improve,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  parts  called  South  America. 

That  it  was  next  to  miraculous  that  they  could 
keep  the  possession  where  they  were,  and  were 
not  the  natives  so  utterly  destitute  of  support 
from  anv  other  part  of  the  world,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  have  either  arms  or  ammunition  put  into 
their  hands,  it  would  be  impossible,  since  I  might 
easily  see  they  were  men  that  wanted  not  strength 
of  body  nor  courage,  and  it  was  evident  they  did 
not  want  numbers,  seeing  they  were  already  ten 
thousand  natives  to  one  Spaniard,  taking  the 
whole  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

He  went  on — *<  Then  you  see,  seignior,'*  says 
he,  **  how  far  we  are  from  improvement  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  we  possess,  and  many 
more,  which,  you  may  be  sure  are  among  these 
vast  mountains,  and  which  we  never  discovered, 
seeing  all  these  valleys  and  passages  among  the 
mountains,  where  gold  is  to  be  hi^  in  such  quan- 
tities, and  with  so  much  ease,  that  every  poor 
Chilian  gathers  it  up  with  his  hands,  and  may 
have  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  all  are  left  open* 
naked  and  unregarded,  in  the  possession  of  the 
wild  mountaineers,  who  are  heathens  and  sa- 
vages; and  the  Spaniards,  you  see,"  says  he, 
*<are  so  €ew,  and  these  few  so  indolent,  so  sloth* 
ful,  and  so  satisfied  with  the  gold  they  get  of  the 
Chilians  for  things  of  small  value  in  trade,  that 
all  this  vast  treasure  lies  unregarded  by  them. 


Nay,**  adds  he,  '*  is  it  not  very  odd  to  obeerve, 
that  when  for  our  diversion  we  oome  out  into  the 
hills,  and  among  these  places  where  you  see  the 
gold  is  so  easily  found,  wc  oome,  as  we  oaU  it,  ^ 
hunting,  and  divert  ourselves  more  with  shooting 
wild  parrots,  or  a  finwn  or  two,  for  which  also  we 
ride  and  rnn,  and  make  our  servants  weary  theas- 
selves  more  than  they  would  in  fishiaff  op  the 
gold  among  the  guHies  and  holes  that  the  wafer 
makes  hi  the  to&lm,  and  more  than  would  sniliee 
to  find  fifty,  nay,  one  hundred  times  the  value  in 
gold. 

**  To  what  purpose,  then,  should  we  seek  the 
possession  of  more  countries,  who  are  already 
possessed  of  more  land  than  we  can  improve, 
and  of  more  wealth  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with?"  Perceiving  me  very  attentive,  he  went 
on  thus :— * 

*'  Were  these  monntauis,'*  said  he,  "  valued  m 
Europe^  according  to  the  riches  to  be  found  in 
them,  the  viceroy  would  obtain  orders  from  the 
king  to  have  strong  forts  erected  at  the  entrance 
in,  and  at  the  coming  out  of  them,  as  well  oo  the 
side  of  Chili  as  here,  and  strong  garrisons  main- 
tained in  them,  to  prevent  foreign  nations  land- 
ing, either  on  our  side  in  Chili,  or  on  this  side  in 
the  Nor^  Seas,  and  taking  the  possession  from 
us ;  he  would  then  order  thirty  thousand  slavee^ 
negroes,  or  Chilians,  to  be  constantly  employed, 
not  only  in  picking  up  what  gold  might  be  found 
in  the  ohannels  of  the  water,  which  might  easily 
be  formed  into  proper  receivers,  so  as  that  if  any 
gold  washed  from  the  rocks,  it  should  soon  be 
found,  and  be  so  secured,  as  that  none  of  it  would 
escape ;  also  others,  with  miners  and  engineers, 
might  search  into  the  very  rooks  themselves,  and 
wimld,  no  doubt,  find  out  such  mines  of  gold,  or 
otiier  secret  stores  of  it  in  those  mountains,  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  enrich  the  world. 

**  While  we  omit  such  things  as  these,  aeig- 
nior,**  says  he,  *' what  signifies  Spain  making  new 
acquisitions,  or  the  people  of  Spain  seeking  new 
countries  ?  This  vast  tract  of  land  yon  see  here, 
and  some  hundreds  of  miles  every  way,  which 
your  eye  cannot  reach  to,  is  a  fruitful,  pleasant,  | 
and  agreeable  piece  of  God's  creation,  but  per-  \ 
fectly  uncultivated,  and  most  of  it  uninhabited ; 
and  any  nation  in  Europe  that  thinks  fit  to  settle 
in  it  are  free  to  do  so,  fbr  anything  we  are  able  to 
do  to  prevent  them.** 

"  But,  seignior,'*  said  I,  *<does  not  his  Catholic 
Majesty  claim  a  title  to  the  possession  of  it  ? 
and  have  the  Spaniards  no  governor  over  it;  nor 
any  ports  or  towns,  settlements  or  colonies  in  it, 
as  is  the  case  here  in  Chili?**—**  Seignior,'*  re- 
plies, he,  **  the  king  of  Spain  is  lord  of  America, 
as  well  that  which  he  possesses  as  that  which  he 
possesses  not,  that  right  being  given  him  by  the 
Pope,  in  the  right  of  his  being  a  Christian  prince, 
making  new  discoveries  for  propagating  the 
Christian  faith  amoi^^  infidels ;  now  for  that  aaay 
pass  for  a  title  among  the  European  powcn  I 
know  not ;  I  have  hesjrd  that  it  has  always  pass- 
ed for  a  maxim  in  Europe,  that  no  country  which 
is  not  planted  by  any  prince  or  people  can  be 
said  to  belong  to  them ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot 
say  but  it  seems  to  he  rational  that  no  prinoe 
should  pretend  to  any  title  to  a  country  when 
he  does  not  think  fit  to  plant,  and  to  keep  pos- 
session ;    for  if  he  leaves  the  country  unpoe- 
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leotd,  ha  loaves  it  free  Ibr  any  other  nation 
to  oomo  and  poneu ;  and  thit  ii  tha  reaion  why 
tha  ftnrmer  king  «f  Spain  did  not  diipute  that 
right  of  the  French  to  their  colonies  of  Mitsit* 
sippi  and  Canada,  or  the  right  of  the  Bofiiah  to 
the  Carribee  Islands,  or  totheirooloniasof  Vlrgibia 
and  New  England. 

**  In  like  manner  from  Buenos  Ayrea>  in  the 
Rio  do  la  Plata,  which  lies  that  way,"  lays  he, 
pointing  N.E.,  ^'to  the  Fretum  Magellanieum, 
which  lies  that  way  (pointing  S.  £. ),  which  com- 
prehends a  rest  number  of  leaguei,  is  called  by 
us  Coasta  Deterta,  being  imposaeeaed  by  Spain, 
and  disregarded  of  all  our  nation ;  neither  is 
there  one  Spaniard  in  it  Nevertheless,  you  see  how 
fruitful,  how  pleasant,  and  how  agreeable  a  climate 
it  is,  how  apt  for  planting  and  peopling  it  seems 
to  bey— and,  above  all,  what  a  place  of  wealth 
here  would  be  behind  them,  suffident,  and  more 
than  enough,  both  for  them  and  us ;  for  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  oflbr  them  any  disturbance ; 
neither  should  we  be  in  any  oonditlon  to  do  it, 
the  passages  of  the  mountains  being  but  few  and 
di£Scult,  as  you  have  seen,  and  our  numbers  not 
sufficient  to  do  anything  more  than  block  them  op, 
to  keep  such  people  from  breaking  in  upon  our 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Seas.** 

I  asked  him  if  these  notions  of  his  were  com- 
mon among  those  of  his  country  who  were  set- 
tled in  Chili  and  Peru,  or  whether  they  were  his 
own  private  opfaiions  only.  I  told  him  I  believcKCl 
the  latter;  beoauoe  I  found  he  acted  in  all  his 
affairs  upon  generous  principles,  and  was  for 
prop^gathig  the  good  of  mankind :  but  that  I 
questioned  whether  the  governor  of  Old  Spain, 
or  the  sub-governor,  and  vieeroy  of  New  Spain, 
acted  upon  those  notions  or  no }  and  since  he  had 
mentioned  the  BneDos  Ayres  and  the  Rio  do  la 
Plata,  I  should  take  that  as  an  example,  seeing 
the  Spaniards  would  never  sufibr  any  nation  to 
set  foot  in  that  great  river,  where  so  many  oouo* 
tries  might  have  been  discovered,  and  colonies 
planted,  though  at  the  same  time  they  had  not 
possessed  or  folly  discovered  those  places  them- 
selves. 

He  answered  me,  smiling!  <*  Seignior,**  says 
he,  **  you  have  given  the  reason  for  this  yourself 
in  that  very  part  whieh  you  think  is  a  reason 
against  it  We  have  a  colony  at  Buenos  Ayres* 
and  at  the  city  of  Ascension,  higher  up  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata;  and  we  are  not  willing  to  let 
any  other  nation  settle  there,  because  we  would 
not  let  them  see  how  weak  we  are,  and  what  a 
vast  extent  of  land  we  possess  there  with  a  tew 
men,  and  this  for  two  reasons  t— First,  we  are 
posseased  of  the  country,  and  daily  increasing 
there,  and  may,  in  time,  extend  ourselves  forther. 
The  great  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay  being  yet 
left  for  us  to  plant  in,  and  we  are  not  willing  to 
put  ourselves  out  of  a  eapaeity  of  planting  forw 
ther,  and  therefore  we  keep  the  possession. 
Secondly,  we  have  a  communication  from  thence 
with  Peru.  That  great  river  La  Plata  rises  at 
the  eity  La  Plata,  and  out  of  the  mountain  Potosi, 
hi  Pern,  and  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  by  that 
river,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  foreigners 
into  the  secret  of  that  trade,  which  they  might 
entirely  cut  off,  especially  when  they  should  find 
that  small  number  of  Spaniards  whioh  are 
planted  there  to  preserve  it,  leemg  there  are  not 


sis  hondred  Spaniards  in  all  that  vast  country, 
which,  by  the  course  of  that  river  is  more  than 
one  thousand  six  hundred  miles  in  length." 

**  I  eonfess,'*  said  I,  **  these  are  just  grounds 
for  your  keeping  the  possession  of  that  river.*'— 
**  They  are  so,'*  said  he,  *'  and  the  more,  because 
of  so  powerftil  a  colony  as  the  Portuguese  have 
in  the  Brazils,  which  bound  immediately  upon  it, 
and  who  were  always  encroaching  upon  it  from 
the  land  side,  and  would  gladly  have  a  passage 
up  the  Rio  Parana  to  the  back  of  tbeir  colony. 

-  But  here,  seignior,**  says  he,  ^  the  case  is 
diilerent,  for  we  neither  take  nor  keep  possession 
here :  neither  have  we  one  Spaniard,  as  I  said, 
in  the  whole  country  now  before  you ;  and  there* 
fore  we  call  this  country  Coasta  Deserta;  not 
that  it  is  a  desert,  as  that  name  is  generally  taken 
to  signify,  a  barren,  sandy,  dry  country ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  infinite,  prodigious  increase  of  the 
European  black  cattle,  which  were  brought  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Buenos  Ayres,  and  let  run 
loose,  Is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  fruitfuloess 
and  richness  of  the  soil,  their  number  being  such, 
that  they  kill  above  twenty  thousand  of  them  in 
a  year,  for  nothing  but  the  hides,  whioh  they  carry 
awav  to  Spain,  leaving  the  flesh,  though  fot  and 
wholesome,  to  perish  on  the  ground,  or  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

**  And  the  number  is  so  great,  notwithstanding 
all  they  destroy,  that  they  are  found  to  wander 
sometimes  in  droves  of  many  thousands  together, 
over  all  the  vast  country  between  tiie  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  the  city  of  the  Ascension,  and  the 
frontier  of  Peru,  and  even  down  into  this  country 
whieh  yon  see  before  us,  and  up  to  the  very  foot 
of  these  mountains." 

«  Well,**  said  I,  •*  and  is  it  not  a  great  pity  that 
all  this  j|iart  of  the  country,  and  in  sucb  a  dimate 
as  this  IS,  should  lie  uncultivated,  or  uninhabited 
rather?  for  I  understand  there  are  not  any  great 
numben  of  people  to  be  found  among  them." 

"  It  is  true,*'  added  he,  **  there  are  some  na« 
tions  of  people  spread  about  in  this  country ;  but 
as  the  terror  of  our  people;  the  Spaniards,  drove 
them  at  first  from  the  sea  coast  towards  these 
mountains,  so  the  jp^eatest  part  of  them  continue 
on  this  side  still :  for,  towards  the  coast  it  is  very 
rare  that  they  find  any  people.**  ' 

1  would  have  inquired  of  him  about  rivers  and 
naviffable  streams  which  might  be  in  this  country, 
but  he  told  me  frankly  that  he  could  give  me  no 
aocouot  of  them,  only  thus,  that  if  any  of  the  i 
riven  went  away  towards  the  north,  they  cer-  I 
tainly  run  all  into  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
but  that  if  they  went  east,  or  southemly,  they 
must  go  directly  to  the  coast,  whioh  was  ordina- 
rily called,  aa  he  laid,  I^  Coasta  Deserta,  or  as 
by  some,  the  ooast  of  Patagonia;  that  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  thoie  rivers,  he  could  say  littlsi 
but  that  it  eonld  not  be  rational  but  there  must 
be  some  very  considerable  rivers,  and  whose 
streams  must  needs  be  capable  of  navigation, 
seeing  abundance  of  water  must  continually  flow 
from  the  mountains  where  we  then  were,  and  its 
being  at  least  four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea 
side,  those  small  streams  must  necesaarily  join 
together,  and  make  large  rivers  in  the  plain 
country. 

I  bad  enough  in  thia  disoourie  fUlly  to  satisfy 
all  my  cnriosi^,  and  aullloieatly  to  heighten  my 


desire  of  making  the  farther  ditooTeriet  I  had  in 
my  thoughts. 

We  pitched  our  little  camp  here,  and  sat  down 
to  our  repast ;  for  I  found  that  though  we  were 
to  go  back  to  lodge,  yet  my  patron  had  taken 
care  we  should  be  ftimlshed  sufficiently  for  dinner, 
and  have  a  good  house  to  eat  it  in ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  tent,  as  before. 

The  place  where  we  stood,  though  we  had 
come  down-hill  for  a  great  way,  yet  seemed  very 
high  from  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  country, 
and  gave  as,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  fine  pros- 
pect of  it,  the  country  declining  gradually  for 
near  ten  miles ;  and  we  thought,  as  well  as  the 
distance  of  the  place  would  allow  us,  we  saw  a 
great  river,  but,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  it  was 
rather  a  great  lake  than  a  river,  which  was  supplied 
by  the  smaller  rivers,  or  rivulets,  from  the  moun- 
tains,  which  met  there  in  a  great  receptacle  of 
waters,  and  out  of  this  lake  they  all  issued  ag^ 
in  one  river,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
give  a  farther  account  hereafter. 

While  we  were  at  dinner  I  ordered  my  mid- 
shipman to  take  th'eir  observations  of  ever>* 
distant  object,  and  to  look  at  everything  with 
their  glasses,  which  they  did,  and  told  me  of  this 
lake ;  but  my  patron  could  give  no  account  of  it, 
having  never  been,  as  he  said  before,  one  step 
farther  that  wav  than  where  we  were.  How- 
ever, my  men  snowed  me  plainly  that  it  was  a 
great  lake,  and  that  there  went  a  large  river 
from  it  towards  the  E.S.E.,  and  this  was 
enough  for  me,  for  that  way  lay  all  the  schemes 
I  had  laid. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  ask  my  midshipmen, 
first,  if  they  had  taken  such  observations  in  their 
passage  of  the  mountains,  as  that  they  were  sure 
they  could  find  their  way  through  to  this  place 
again  without  guides?  They  assured  me  they 
could. 

Then  I  put  it  to  them— whether  they  thought 
it  might  not  be  feasible  to  travel  over  that  vast 
level  country  to  the  North  Seas  ?  And  to  make 
a  sufficient  discovery  of  the  country,  so  as  that 
hereafter  Englishmen  coming  to  the  coast  on 
that  side  of  the  North  Seas  might  penetrate  to 
these  golden  mountains,  and  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  treasure  without  going  a  prodigious  length 
about  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Terra  del  Fuego^ 
which  was  always  attended  with  innumerable 
dangers;  and  without  breaking  through  the 
kingdom  of  Chili,  and  the  Spanianls*  settlements, 
which,  perhaps,  we  might  soon  be  at  peace  with, 
and  so  be  shut  out  that  way  by  our  own  con- 
sents ? 

One  of  my  men  began  to  speak  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  such  an  attempt,  the  want  of  provisions, 
and  other  dangers  which  we  should  be  exposed 
to  on  the  way ;  but  the  other,  a  bold,  brisiL  fel- 
low,  told  me  he  made  no  question  but  it  might 
be  easilv  done,  and  especially  because  all  the 
rivers  they  should  meet  with  would,  of  course, 
run  along  with  us,  so  that  we  should  be  sure  to 
have  the  tide  with  us,  as  he  called  it ;  and  at 
last  he  added  that  he  would  be  content  to  be 
one  of  those  men  who  should  undertake  it,  pro- 
vided he  should  be  assured  that  the  ships  would 
not  go  away,  and  pretend  that  they  could  not  be 
found.  I  told  him  we  would  talk  farther  about 
it ;  that  I  had  such  a  thing  in  my  head,  and  I 


had  a  strong  inclination  to  nndertako  it  mjraelf ; 
but  that  I  conld  not  anawer  it  to  leave  the  afaint» 
which  depended  so  much  upon  my  cartt  of  the 
voyage. 

After  some  talk  of  the  reasonablenesi  of  rach 
an  undertaking,  and  the  methods  of  performing 
it,  my  second  midshipman  began  to  oome  into  it, 
and  to  think  it  was  practicable  enoiq^.  and 
added,  that  though  he  naed  some  cautions  in  bia 
first  hearing  proposals,  yet,  if  be  undertook  that 
enterprise,  I  should  find  that  be  would  do  as 
much  of  his  duty  in  it  as  another  man ;  and  so 
he  did  at  last,  as  will  appear  in  its  place. 

We  were,  by  this  time,  preparing  to  be  satis- 
fied with  our  journey,  and  my  patron  coming  to 
me  and  asking  if  I  was  for  returning,  I  tokl  bim 
I  could  not  sav  how  many  days  it  would  be  before 
I  should  say  I  had  enough  of  that  prospect,  but 
that  I  would  return  when  he  pleased,  only  I  bad 
one  question  to  ask  him,  which  was — whether 
the  mountain  was  as  full  of  gold  on  this  side  as 
they  were  on  the  side  of  ChilL 

*<As  to  that,  seignior,**  says  he,  "the  best  way 
to  be  certain  is  to  make  a  trial,  that  you  may  bo 
sure  we  do  not  speak  without  book;*  so  be 
called  his  gentleman,  and  another  servant  that 
was  with  him,  and  desired  me  to  call  my  two 
midshipmen,  and  speaking  something  to  his  own 
servants  first,  in  the  language  of  the  ooontry,  as 
I  suppose,  he  turned  to  me  and  said — **  Come, 
let  us  sit  down  and  repose  ourselves,  and  let 
them  go  altogether,  and  see  what  they  can  do." 

Accordingly  they  went  away ;  and,  as  my  nen 
told  me  afterwanU,  they  searched  in  the  small 
streams  of  water  which  they  found  running,  and 
in  some  large  gullies,  or  ciiannels,  where  they 
found  little  or  no  water  running;  but  where, 
upon  hasty  rains,  great  shoots  of  water  had  been 
used  to  run,  and  where  water  stood  stiH  in  the 
holes  and  fUls,  as  I  have  described  once  before 
on  the  like  occasion. 

They  had  not  been  gone  above  an  boor  when 
I  plainly  heard  my  two  Englishmen  halloo,  which 
I  could  easily  distinguish  m>m  the  voices  of  any 
other  nation,  and  immediately  I  ran  out  of  the 
tent.  Captain  Merlotte  followed,  and  I  thai  saw 
one  of  my  midihipmen  running  towards  us,  so 
we  went  to  meet  him,  and  what  with  hallooing, 
and  running,  he  could  hardly  speak ;  but  recover- 
ing his  breath,  said,  "  He  came  to  desire  me  to 
come  to  them,  if  I  would  see  a  sight  which  I 
never  saw  in  my  life. "  I  was  eager  enough  to  go, 
so  I  went  with  him,  and  left  Captain  Merlotte  to 
go  back  to  the  tent  to  my  patron  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  Spanish  doctor,  wno  had  not  so  much 
share  in  the  curiosity.  He  did  so,  and  they  feU 
lowed  fair  and  sofUy. 

When  we  came  to  the  place  we  saw  such  a 
sight,  indeed,  as  I  never  saw  before ;  for  there 
they  were  sitting  down  round  a  little  poddle,  or 
hole,  as  I  might  call  it,  of  water,  where,  in  the 
time  of  rain,  the  water  running  hastily  Crom  a 
piece  of  the  rock,  about  two  feet  higher  than  the 
rest,  had  made  a  pit  under  it  with  the  faD  like 
the  tail  of  a  mill,  only  much  less. 

Here  they  took  up  the  sand,  or  gravd,  with 
their  hands,  and  every  handful  brought  np  with 
it  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  was  surprising ;  for 
there  they  sat  picking  it  out  just  as  the  boys  In 
London  that  go  with  a  broom  and  a  hat,  pick 


old  iron,  oaflt,  and  pint  out  of  the  channels,  and 
it  lay  as  thick. 

I  stood  and  looked  at<  them  awhile,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight 
enough.  But  reflecting  immediately  that  there 
was  no  end  of  this,  and  that  we  were  only  upon 
the  inquiry,  **  Come  away,**  says  I,  laughing  to  my 
men,  '*and  do  not  stand  picking  up  of  trash  there 
all  day ;  do  you  know  how  far  we  have  to  go  to 
our  lodging?" 

I  can  make  no  guess  what  quantity  might 
have  been  found  here  in  plaoes,  which  had,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  washed  gold  from  the  hills, 
and,  perhaps,  never  had  a  man  come  to  pick  any 
of  it  up  before ;  but  I  was  soon  satisfied  here  was 
enough  even  to  make  all  the  world  say  they  had 
enough ;  and  so  I  called  off  my  people,  and  came 
away. 

It  seems  the  quantity  of  gold  which  is  thus 
washed  down  is  not  small,  since  my  men,  in- 
quiring afterwards  among  the  Chilians,  heard 
them  talk  of  the  great  uke  of  water  which  I 
mentioned  Just  now  that  we  saw  at  a  distance, 
which  they  call  the  Golden  lake,  and  where  was, 
as  they  said,  prodigious  quantities  of  it ;  not  that 
our  men  supposed  any  gold  was  there  in  mines, 
or  in  the  ordinary  soil,  but  that  the  waters  from 
the  hills,  running  with  very  rapid  currents  at 
certain  times  in  the  rainv  seasons,  and  after  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  had  carried  the  gold  so  far 
as  that  lake ;  and  as  it  has  been  so,  perhaps, 
from  the  days  of  the  general  deluge,  no  people 
ever  applying  themselves  to  gather  the  least 
grain  of  it  up  again,  it  might  well  be  increased  to 
such  a  quantity  as  might  entitle  that  water  to 
the  name  of  the  Golden  lake,  and  all  the  little 
streams  and  sluices  of  water  that  run  into  it 
deserved  the  name  of  Golden  rivers,  as  much  as 
that  of  the  Golden  lake. 

But  my  business  was  to  know  if  the  gold  was 
here,  not  to  trouble  myself  to  pick  it  up ;  my 
views  lav  another  way,  and  my  end  was  fully 
answered;  so  I  came  back  to  my  patron,  and 
brought  aJl  my  men  with  me.  **  You  live  in  a 
golden  country,  seignior,**  says  I ;  "my  men  are 
stark  mad  to  soe  so  much  gold,  and  nobody  to 
pick  it  up ;  should  the  world  know  what  treasure 
you  have  here,  I  would  not  answer  for  it  that 
they  should  not  flock  hither  in  armies,  and  drive 
you  all  away.** — **  They  need  not  do  that,  seig- 
nior,'* says  he,  "for  here  is  enough  for  them  and 
for  us  too.** 

We  now  packed  up,  and  began  our  return, 
but  it  was  not  without  regret  that  I  turned  my 
back  upon  this  pleasant  country,  the  most  agree- 
able place  of  its  kind  that  ever  I  was  at  in  all 
my  life,  or  ever  shall  be  in  again.  A  country 
rich,  pleasant,  fruitful,  wholesome,  and  capable 
of  everything  for  the  life  of  man  that  the  heart 
could  entertain  a  wish  for. 

But  my  present  work  was  to  return ;  so  we 
mounted  our  mules,  and  had,  in  the  meantime, 
the  pleasure  of  contemplating  what  we  had  seen, 
and  applying  ourselves  to  such  Csrther  measures 
as  we  had  concerted  among  us.  In  about  four 
hours  we  returned  to  our  camp,  as  I  called  it, 
and  by  the  way  we  found,  to  our  no  Httle  pain, 
that  though  we  had  come  down  hill  easily,  and 
insensibly  to  the  opening  for  some  miles,  yet  we 
had  a  hard  pull  up  hill  to  go  back  agab.     How- 


ever, we  reached  to  our  tents  in  good  time,  and 
made  our  first  encampment  with  pleasure  enough, 
for  we  were  very  weary  with  the  fatigue  of  a 
hard  day's  journey. 

The  next  day  we  reached  our  good  Chilian*^ 
mansion  house,  or  pidoce,  for  such  it  might  be 
called,  considering  the  place,  and  considering  the 
entertainment;  mr  now  he  had  some  time  to 
provide  for  us,  knowing  we  would  come  back 
again. 

He  met  us  with  three  mules,  and  two  servants, 
about  a  mile  before  we  came  to  the  descent 
going  down  to  his  house,  of  which  I  took  notice 
before,  and  this  he  did  to  guide  us  a  way  round 
to  his  house,  without  going  down  those  uneasy 
steps  i  so  we  came  on  our  mules  to  his  door,  that 
is  to  say,  on  his  mules,  for  he  would  have  my 
patron,  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  I  observed  he 
showed  an  excellent  respect,  and  Captain  Mer- 
lotte  and  myself,  mount  his  fresh  mules  to  carry 
us  to  his  house. 

When  we  came  thither  I  observed  he  wanted 
the  assistance  of  my  patron*s  servants  for  his 
cookery ;  for  though  he  had  provided  abundance 
of  food,  he  owned  he  knew  not  how  to  prepare  it 
to  our  liking ;  so  they  assisted  him,  and  one  of 
my  midshipmen  pretending  to  cook  too,  made 
them  roast  a  piece  of  venison,  and  a  piece  of  a 
kid  or  young  goat,  admirably  well,  and  putting 
no  garlic  or  onions  into  the  sauce  but  their  own 
juices,  with  a  little  wine,  it  pleased  the  Spaniard 
so  well,  that  my  man  passed  for  an  extraordinary 
cook,  and  had  the  favour  asked  of  him  to  dress 
some  more  after  the  same  manner  when  we 
came  back  to  the  Spaniard's  house. 

We  had  here  several  sorts  of  wild  fowl  which 
the  Chilian  had  shot  while  we  were  gone ;  but  I* 
knew  none  of  them  by  any  of  the  kinds  we  have 
in  England,  except  some  teal.      However,  they 
were  very  good. 

The  day  was  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  here ; 
but  the  night  dreadful,  as  before,  being  all  fire 
and  flame ;  and  though  we  understood  £)th  what 
it  was,  and  where,  yet  I  could  not  make  it  fami- 
liar to  me  for  my  life.  The  Chilian  persuaded 
us  to  stay  all  the  next  day,  and  did  his  endeavour 
to  divert  us  as  much  as  possible.  My  two  mid- 
shipmen went  out  with  him  a-hunting,  as  he 
called  it,  that  is,  a-shooting ;  but  though  he  was 
a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  he  would  have  killed 
ten  of  them  at  his  sport,  running  up  the  bills, 
and  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  like  a  boy  of 
seventeen.  At  his  gun  he  was  so  sure  a  markS' 
man  that  he  seldom  missed  anything  he  shot  at, 
whether  running,  flying,  or  sitting. 

They  brought  home  with  them  several  fowls, 
two  fawns,  and  full  grown  deer,  and  we  had 
nothing  but  boiling,  stewing,  and  broiling  all 
that  evening.  In  the  afternoon  we  walked  out 
to  view  the  hills  and  to  see  the  stupendous  pre- 
cipices which  surrounded  us.  As  for  looking  for 
gold,  we  saw  the  places  where  there  was  enough 
to  be  had,  but  that  was  become  now  so  familiar  to 
us  that  we  troubled  not  ourselves  about  it,  as  a 
thing  not  much  worth  while ;  but  our  two  mid- 
shipmen I  think  got  about  the  quantity  of  fire 
or  six  ounces  a'piece  while  we  were  chatting,  or 
reposing  in  the  Chilian's  house. 

Here  it  was  that  I  entered  Into  a  confidence 
with  my  patron  the  Spaniard,conoeming  my  grand 
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design.  I  told  him,  in  the  first  plioe,  that  my 
view  of  the  open  oountry  beyond  these  hiUs,  end 
the  particular  account  he  had  given  me  of  it  also, 
had  raised  a  curiosity  in  me  that  I  eotild  scaree 
withstand ;  and  that  I  had  thereupon  fbrmed  a  de- 
sign which,  if  he  would  ftirther  me  with  hie  asrist- 
ance,  I  had  a  very  great  mind  to  put  in  praetloe» 
and  that,  though  I  was  to  perish  in  the  attempt 

He  told  me  very  readily  nothing  should  oe 
wanting  on  his  part  to  dve  me  anv  assistance  he 
could,  either  bv  himseu  or  any  or  Ids  servants ; 
but  smiling,  and  with  abundance  of  good  humour, 
"  Seignior,"  says  he,  *I  believe  I  guessat  the  design 
you  speak  of;  you  are  fired  now  with  a  desire  to 
traverse  this  great  country  to  the  Coasta  Deeerta 
and  the  North  Seas.  That  is  a  very  great  under- 
taking,  and  you  will  be  well  advised  belbre  you 
undertake  it.** 

«  Truly,  seignior,**  said  I,"  you  have  gvessed  my 
design,  and  were  It  not  that  I  have  two  ships  un- 
der  mv  care  and  some  "Cargo  of  value  on  board, 
I  would  bring  mv  whole  ship^  company  on  shore 
and  make  the  adventure,  and  perhaps  we  might 
be  strong  enough  to  dotted  ourselves  agamst 
whatever  might  happen  by  the  way." 

**A8  to  that,  seignior,"  says  he,  **  you  wouM  be 
in  no  danger  that  would  require  so  many  men,  for 
you  will  find  but  few  inhabitants  anywhere,  and 
those  not  in  numbera  sufficient  to  give  you  any 
trouble.  Fifty  men  would  be  as  many  as  you 
would  either  want  or  desire,  and  perhaps  as  you 
would  find  provisions  ibr ;  and  for  fifty  men  we 
might  be  able  to  carrt  provisions  with  us  to  keep 
them  ft-om  distress ;  but  if  you  will  accept  of  my 
advice  as  well  as  assistance,  seignior,**  says  he, 
**  choose  a  faithftil  strong  fellow  out  of  your  ship 
on  whom  you  can  depend,  and  give  him  fifty  men 
with  him,  or  thereabouts,  and  such  instructions 
as  you  may  find  needftil  as  to  the  joHaet  on  the 
coast  where  you  would  have  them  fix  their  stay, 
and  let  them  take  the  first  haxards  of  the  adven- 
ture, and  as  you  are  goinr  round  bv  sea  you  will, 
if  success  follows,  meet  them  on  the  shore ;  and 
if  the  account  they  give  of  their  journey  encou* 
rage  you,  you  may  come  afterwards  yourself  up 
to  these  very  mountains,  and  take  a  ftirther  view. 
In  which  case,**  he  added,  with  a  solemn  protesta- 
tion, **  cost  what  it  will,  I  will  come  and  meet  you 
one  hundred  miles  bevond  the  hills,  with  supplies 
of  provisions  and  mules  for  your  assistance. 

This  was  sudi  wholesome  and  friendlv  advice, 
and  be  oflTered  it  so  sincerely,  that  though  it  was 
very  little  diiTering  firom  my  own  design,  yet  I 
would  not  be  seen  so  to  lessen  his  prudence  in 
the  measures  of  his  friendship  in  advising  it,  as 
to  say  that  I  had  resolved  to  ao  so.  But  making 
all  possible  acknowledgment  to  him  for  his  kind 
ofl^Brs,  1  told  him  I  would  take  his  advice,  and 
that  I  would  act  just  according  to  the  measures 
he  had  prescribeid;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
assured  him  that  if  I  found  a  convenient  port  to 
settle  and  fortify  in,  I  would  not  fail  to  come 
again  from  France  (for  we  passed  always  as  act- 
ing from  France,  whatever  nation  we  were  of)  to 
relieve  and  supply  them ;  and  that  if  ever  I  re- 
turned safe  I  would  not  fail  to  correspond  with 
him  by  the  passages  of  the  mountains,  and  make 
a  better  acknowledgment  for  his  kindness  than 
I  hod  been  able  to  do  yet." 
ile  was  going  to  break  off  the  dlMSOurse  upon 


the  oooasion  of  the  Chilian*!  rotoraing,  who 
just  come  in  from  his  hunting,  cdhng  me  vre 
would  talk  ferther  of  it  by  the  way,  bnt  1  told 
hfan  I  oottld  not  ^ulte  dismiss  the  sul^ect,  beeanse 
I  must  bespeak  him  to  make  aome  mentioD  of  it 
Co  the  Chilian,  that  he  might  on  his  aeeoont  he 
an  aMistant  to  our  men,  as  we  saw  he  was  eapn^ 
ble  of  being,  in  lh«>ir  passing  by  those  difilcolt 
ways,  and  for  their  supply  of  provision,  &c  **Troti* 
ble  not  yourself  with  that,  seignior,"  said  lio, 
*'for  when  your  men  come  the  care  shall  be  mfaie. 
Ill  oomemystif  as  far  as  this  wealthy  Chilian's 
and  procure  them  all  the  assistance  this  plaoe  can 
aflbrd  them,  and  do  anything  that  offers  to  for- 
ward them  in  the  undertaking." 

This  was  so  generous  and  so  extnordinary  tiiat 
I  had  nothing  tosay  more,  but  to  please  myself 
with  the  apparent  success  of  my  attempt,  and 
acknowledge  the  happiness  of  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  oblige  so  generous  a  spfaited  and  grmle- 
ftdaperson. 

I  would,  however,  have  made  some  ferther  ac- 
knowledgment to  our  Chilian  benefhctor;  but  I 
had  nothing  left  except  a  couple  of  hats  and 
tliree  pair  of  English  stockings,  one  pair  sDk 
and  the  other  two  worsted,  and  tliose  I  gave  him, 
and  made  him  a  great  many  acknowledgments 
for  the  fevours  he  had  shown  us,  and  the  next 
momfaig  came  away. 

We  made  little  stay  anywhere  else  in  omr  re* 
torn ;  but  making  much  such  stages  badi  as  we 
did  forward  we  oame  the  fourteenth  day  to  our 
natron's  house,  having  made  the  passage  throusfa 
in  something  less  than  sixteen  days,  and  the  like 
back  in  fifteen  days,  including  our  stay  at  the 
Chilian's  one  day.  The  length  of  the  way,  ac- 
oording  to  the  best  of  my  calculations,  I  reckoned 
to  be  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Eng- 
lish miles,  taking  it  with  all  its  wmdings  and 
turnings,  which  were  not  a  few ;  but  which  bad 
tills  convenienoy  with  them,  that  tliey  gave  a 
more  easy  and  agreeable  passage,  and  made  the 
English  proverb  abundantly  good,  namely,  that 
tlie  fertliest  way  was  the  nearest  way. 

The  civilities  I  received  after  this  ttom  my 

Esnerons  Spaniard  were  agreeable  to  tbe  rest  oi 
is  usage  of  me ;  but  we,  that  had  so  great  a 
charge  upon  us  at  the  sea*  side,  could  not  spare 
long  time  in  those  ceremonies  any  more  than  I 
dan  do  now  for  relating  them ;  it  Is  enough  to 
mention,  that  he  would  not  be  excused  at  part- 
ing from  eoing  back  with  us  qvdte  to  the  ships, 
and  when  I  would  have  excused  it,  he  said,  •*  Nay, 
seignior,  give  me  leave  to  go  and  fetdi  my  hos- 
tages." In  short,  there  was  no  resisting  hun,  so 
we  went  all  together,  having  stayed  two  days  more 
at  his  house,  and  came  all  safe  to  our  ^lipe, 
having  been  gone  forty-six  days  from  them. 

We  found  the  ships  in  very  good  condition,  all 
safe  on  board  and  well,  except  that  ttie  men 
seemed  to  have  contracted  something  of  the 
scurvy ;  which  our  Spanidi  doctor,  nowever, 
soon  recovered  them  off. 

Here  we  found  the  two  Spanish  youthi^  our 
patron's  hostages,  very  well  also,  and  very  well 

Blessed  with  their  entertainment  One  of  our 
eutenants  had  been  teadiing  them  navigation 
and  something  of  the  mathematics,  and  they  had 
made  very  good  improvement  in  thoee  things, 
considering  the  time  they  had  been  there ;  and 
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the  S|Miniarcl,  their  lather,  was  io  pleased  with 
t,  that  having  not  gold  enough  to  offer  the  lieu- 
tenant 88  an  acknowledgment  fbr  hia  teaclUng 
them,  he  gave  him  a  very  good  ring  from  hi8 
finger,  having  a  fine  large  emerald  in  it  of  good 
value,  and  made  him  a  long  Spanish  oompliment 
for  having  nothing  of  hotter  value  to  offer  him. 

We  now  made  preparations  for  sailing,  and 
our  men  in  my  absence  had  laid  in  a  very  consi- 
derable supply  of  provisions,  particularly  excel- 
lent porlt,  and  prettv  tolerable  beef,  and  a  great 
number  of  goats  and  hogs  alive,  as  many  as  we 
could  8t6w 

But  I  had  now  my  main  undertaking  to  ma- 
nage, I  mean  that  of  8ending  out  my  little  army 
for  discovery,  and  having  communicated  ray 
design  to  the  supercargo,  and  the  person  who  I 
intrusted  with  bun  in  the  command  of  the  ships, 
they  unanimously  approved  of  the  thing.  My 
next  business  was  to  resolve  upon  whom  to  con- 
fer the  command  of  the  expedition ;  and  this  by 
general  consent  fell  upon  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Madagascar  ship»  who  had  taught  the  young 
Spaniards  navigation ;  and  this  the  rather,  be- 
cause he  was  naturally  a  bold,  enterprising  man, 
and  also  an  excellent  geographer:  ind^d,  he 
was  a  general  artist,  and  a  man  faithftil  and  vi- 
gilant  m  whatever  he  undertook,  nor  was  it  a 
little  consideration  with  me  that  he  was  so  agree- 
able to  the  Spaniard  and  his  sons,  of  whose  aid 
we  knew  he  would  stand  in  so  much  need. 

When  I  had  eommuoicated  to  him  the  design, 
and  he  had  both  approved  the  thing  itself  and 
accepted  the  command,  we  coostituteid  him  cap- 
tain, and  the  two  midshipmen  we  made  lieute- 
nants for  the  expedition,  promising  each  of  them 
five  hundred  pounds  if  Uiey  performed  it.  As  for 
the  captain,  we  came  to  a  good  agreement  with 
him  for  his  reward,  for  I  engaged  to  give  him 
one  thousand  pounds  in  gold  as  soon  as  we  met, 
if  the  journey  was  performed  effectually. 

We  then  laid  open  the  undertaking  to  the  men, 
and  left  it  to  every  one's  choice  to  go,  or  not  to 
go,  as  they  pleased ;  but  instead  of  wanting  men 
to  go  volunteer  we  were  fain  to  decide  it  by  lot, 
among  some  of  them,  they  were  all  so  eager  to 
undertake  it. 

Then  I  gave  them  articles  and  conditions, 
which  they  who  ventured  should  engage  them- 
selves to  comply  with,  and  particnlartpr  that  they 
should  not  mutiny,  upon  pain  of  bemg  shot  to 
death  when  we  met,  or  upon  the  spot,  if  the  cap- 
tain thought  it  necessary ;  that  they  should  not 
straggle  from  their  company,  nor  be  tempted  by 
the  view  of  picking  up  gold  to  stay  behina,  when 
the  company  beat  to  march ;  that  all  the  gold 
they  found  in  the  way  should  be  in  common, 
should  be  put  together  in  bulk  every  night,  and 
be  divided  faithfully  and  equally  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  allowing  only  five  shares  to  each 
ship,  to  be  divided  as  I  should  direct ;  besides 
which,  upon  condition  that  every  man  behaved 
himself  faithfully  and  quietly,  and  did  their  duty, 
I  promised,  that  besides  the  gold  they  might  get 
by  the  way  I  would  give  them  every  man  one 
hundred  pounds  at  our  meeting ;  and  if  any  man 
was  sick  or  maimed  by  the  way,  they  were  to 
engage  not  to  forsake  and  leave  him  on  any 
account  whatsoever,  death  only  excepted ;  and  tf 
any  man  died  except  by  any  violence  from  the 


rest,  his  share  of  the  gold  which  was  gotten 
should  be  faithlUlly  kept  for  his  fiimily,  if  he  had 
uiy  i  but  his  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  not  due  because  he  did  not  live  to 
demand  it,  should  be  divided  among  the  rest ; 
so  that  by  this  agreement  the  undertaking  was 
not  so  dear  to  me  as  I  had  expected ;  for  the  pay 
of  the  men  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  sum 
following,  vis. 

£. 
To  the  lient  now  made  captain     .    .    1,000 
To  the  midshipmen,  now  made  lieute- 
nants, each  AMM.     1,000 

To  fifty  men,  each  1002. 5,000 

To  the  surgeon,  2001.,  and  his  servant, 
loot  over  and  above  their  1001.  as 
being  part  of  the  fifty  men    ...       800 

£7,800 


Having  pitched  upon  the  men  I  landed  them, 
and  made  uiem  encamp  on  shore ;  but  first  of  all 
I  made  them  evenr  one  make  wills  or  letters  of 
attorney,  or  other  dispositions  of  their  effects,  to 
such  persons  as  they  thought  fit,  with  an  account 
under  their  hands  endor^d  on  the  back  of  the 
said  wills,  &c,  intimating  what  chests  or  cases  or 
other  things  they  had  on  boasd,  and  what  was 
in  them,  and  what  pay  was  due  to  them ;  and 
those  chests,  5eo.  were  sealed  up  bofore  their 
faces  with  my  sealt  And  writings  signed  by  me, 
the  contents  unknown.  Thus  they  were  secure 
that  all  they  had  left  in  the  ships,  and  all  that 
was  due  to  them,  should  be  punctually  and  care* 
fully  kept  and  delivered  as  it  was  designed  and 
directed  by  themselves,  and  this  was  greatly  to 
their  satisfaction. 

As  to  the  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
man,  and  the  articles  about  keeping  together, 
obeying  orders,  gathering  up  gold,  and  Uie  like, 
I  did  not  read  to  them  tm  they  were  all  on  shore, 
and  till  1  was  ready  to  leave  them,  because,  if 
the  rest  of  the  men  had  heard  it,  I  should  have 
kept  nobody  with  me  to  have  sailed  the  ships. 

There  was  as  stout  a  company  of  bold,  young 
brisk  fellows  of  them  as  ever  went  upon  any  ex- 
pedition, fifty-three  in  number,  among  them  a 
surgeon  and  his  mate,  very  skilful  and  honest 
men  both  of  them ;  a  trumpeter  and  a  drummer, 
three  ship  carpenters,  a  cook,  who  was  also  a 
butcher  by  trade,  and  a  barber;  two  shoemakers, 
who  had  been  soldiers  among  the  pirates;  a 
smith,  and  a  tailor,  of  the  same ;  so  that  they 
wanted  no  mechanics,  whatever  might  happen  to 
them. 

Give  the  fellows  their  due,  they  took  but  little 
baggage  with  them ;  but,  however,  what  they 
had,  I  took  care,  with  the  assistance  of  my  good 
patron,  the  Spaniard,  should  be  as  much  carried 
for  them  as  possible.  I  provided  them  three  large 
tents,  made  of  a  cotton  stuff,  which  I  bought  in 
the  country,  and  which  we  made  up  on  board, 
which  tents  were  large  enough  to  cover  them  all 
in  case  of  rain  or  heat,  but  as  for  beds  or  bed- 
ding, they  had  only  seven  hammocks,  in  case  any 
man  was  sick ;  for  the  rest,  they  were  to  shift  as 
well  as  they  could ;  the  season  was  hot  and  the 
climate  good,  their  way  lay  in  the  latitude  of 
forty  to  fifty,  and  they  set  out  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  of  October,  which,  on  that  side  of 
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the  line,  is  the  same  us  our  April,  so  that  the 
eoveriDg  was  more  to  keep  them  firom  the  heat 
than  the  cold. 

It  was  needful,  in  order  to  their  defence,  to 
famish  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  so  I 
gave  to  every  man  a  musket  or  fusee,  a  pistol, 
and  a  sword,  with  cartouches  and  a  good  stock 
of  ammunition,  powder  and  shot,  with  three  small 
barrels  of  fine  powder  for  store,  and  lead  in  pro- 

Eortion;  and  these  things  were,  indeed,  the 
eaviest  part  of  their  baggage,  excepting  the 
carpenter's  tools  and  the  surgeon's  box  of  medi- 
cines. As  for  carrying  aH  these  things,  they 
might  easily  ftimish' themselves  with  mules  or 
horses  for  carriage,  while  they  had  money  to  pay 
for  them,  and  you  may  judge  how  that  could  be 
wanting  by  what  has  been  said  of  the  country. 

We  gave  them,  however,  a  good  large  pack  of 
European  goods,  to  make  agreeable  presents 
where  they  received  favours,  such  as  black  baize, 
pieces  of  saye,  serge,  calamanco,  drugget,  hats 
and  stockings,  not  forgetting  another  pack  of 
hatchets,  knives,  scissars,  beMs,  toys,  and  such 
things,  to  please  the  natives  of  the  plain  country 
if  they  should  meet  with  any. 

They  desired  a  few  hand  grenades,  and  we 
gave  them  about  a  dozen  but  as  they  were 
heavy  it  would  have  been  very  troublesome  to 
have  carried  more. 

The  Spaniard  stayed  till  all  this  was  done,  and 
till  the  men  were  ready  to  march,  and  then  told 
OS  privatelv  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him 
to  march  along  with  them  or  to  appear  openly  to 
countenance  the  enterprise.  That  my  two  lieu- 
tenants knew  the  way  perfectly  well,  and  that  he 
would  go  before  to  his  own  house,  and  they 
should  hear  of  him  by  the  way. 

All  the  mules  and  horses  which  be  had  lent 
us  to  bring  us  back,  he  left  with  them  to  carry 
theh*  baggage,  and  our  new  captain  had  bought 
six  more  privately  in  the  country.  The  last  in- 
structions I  gave  to  our  men  was,  that  they 
should  make  the  best  of  their  way  over  the 
country  beyond  the  mountains ;  that  they  should 
take  the  exact  distances  of  places,  and  keep  a 
journal  of  their  nuurch,  set  up  crosses  and  marks 
at  all  proper  places,and  that  they  should  steer  their 
course  as  near  as  they  could  between  the  latitude 
of  forty  (where  they  would  enter  the  country,) 
and  the  latitude  of  forty-flve  S.,  so  that  they 
would  go  an  E.  S.  E.  course  most  of  the  way,  and 
that  wherever  they  made  the  shore  they  should 
seek  for  a  creek  or  port  where  the  ships  might 
come  to  an  anchor,  and  look  out  day  and  night 
for  the  ships ;  the  signals  also  were  agreed  on, 
and  they  had  two  dozen  of  rockets  to  throw  up 
if  they  discovered  us  at  sea ;  they  had  all  neces- 
sary instruments  for  observation  also,  and  per- 
spective glasses,  pocket  compasses,  &c,  and  thus 
they  set  out  on  the  24th  October  1715. 

we  stayed  five  days  after  they  began  their 
march,  by  agreement,  that  if  any  opposition  had 
been  offered  them  in  the  country,  or  any  umbrage 
taken  at  their  design,  so  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted, we  might  have  notice.  But  as  the 
Spaniards  in  the  country  (who  are  the  most 
supinely  negligent  people  in  the  world)  had  not 
the  least  shadow  of  intelligence,  and  took  them 
only  to  be  French  seamen  belonging  to  the  two 
French  ships  (such  we  passed  for)  who  had  lain 


there  so  long,  they  knew  nothing  when  they  went 
away,  much  less  whither ;  but,  no  question,  they 
believed  that  they  were  all  gone  on  board  again. 

We  stayed  three  days  longer  than  we  ap- 
pointed, and  hearing  nothing  amiss  from  them 
we  were  satisfied  that  all  was  right,  so  we  pat  to 
sea.  standing  off  to  the  west  till  we  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  shore,  and  then  we  stood  away  due 
south,  with  a  fresh  gale  at  N.  W.  by  W.  and  fair 
weather,  thoiwh  the  wind  chopped  about  soon 
after,  and  we  had  calms  and  hot  weather,  that 
did  us  no  good,  but  made  our  men  sick  and  lazy. 

The  supposed  journey  of  our  travellers,  their 
march,  and  the  adventures  they  should  meet  with 
by  the  way,  were  indeed  sufficient  diversion,  and 
employed  us  all  with  discourse,  as  well  in  the 
great  cabin  and  roundhouse  as  before  the  mast, 
and  wagers  were  very  rife  amongst  us  who  should 
come  first  to  the  shore  of  Patagonia,for  so  we  called 
it.  As  for  the  place,  neither  they  nor  we  could 
make  any  guess  at  what  part  of  the  country  they 
should  make  the  sea;  but  as  for  us,  we  resolved 
to  make  the  Port  St  Julian  our  first  place  to  put 
in  at,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  fifty  degrees  five 
minutes,  and  that  then,  as  wind  and  water  would 
permit,  we  would  keep  the  coast  as  near  as  we 
could  till  we  came  to  Punta  de  St  Helena,  where 
we  would  ride  for  some  time,  and,  if  possible,  till 
we  heard  of  them. 

We  had  but  a  cross  voyage  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  having  contrary  winds, 
as  I  have  said,  and  sometimes  bad  weather,  so 
that  it  was  the  19th  of  December  when  we  made 
an  observation,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  lati- 
tude of  filYy-two  decrees  thirty  minutes,  which 
is  just  the  height  of  Cape  Victoria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  passage.  Some  of  our  officers  were  very 
much  for  passing  the  straits  and  not  going  about 
by  Cape  Horn  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  winds 
in  the  passage,  the  danger  of  the  currents,  &a. 
made  it  by  no  means  advisable,  so  we  resolved  to 
keep  good  sea-room. 

The  25th  of  December  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  latitude  of  sixty-two  degrees  thirty  minutes, 
and  being  Christmas-day  I  feasted  the  men,  and 
drank  the  health  of  our  travellers.  Our  course 
was  S.  E.  by  S.,  the  wind  S.  W.,  then  we  changed 
our  course  and  went  away  E.  for  eight  days,  and 
having  made  fresh  way,  stood  away  without  ob- 
servaUon  E.N.E.,  and  in  two  days  more  made 
the  land  on  E.  of  the  Strait  de  la  Mare,  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  stand  away  E.  S.  E.  to  take 
more  sea^room,  when  the  wind  veeHhg  to  the 
S.E.  a  fresh  gale,  we  stood  boldly  away  due  N., 
and  running  large  soon  found  that  we  had  en- 
tered  the  North  Sea  on  Twelflh-day.  For  joy 
of  which,  and  to  celebrate  the  day,  I  gave 
every  me? s  a  piece  of  good  English  beef  and  a 
piece  of  Chilian  pork,  and  made  a  great  bowl  of 
punch  before  the  mast  as  well  as  in  the  great 
cabin,  which  made  our  men  very  cheerful,  and, 
instead  of  a  twelfth  cake  I  gave  the  cook  order 
to  make  every  mess  a  good  plumb-pudding,  which 
pleased  them  all  as  well. 

But  while  we  were  at  our  liquor  and  merry, 
the  wind  came  about  to  the  N.  E.  and  blew  very 
hard,  threatening  us  with  a  storm,  and  as  the 
shore  lay  on  our  leeward  quarter,  we  were  not 
without  apprehensions  of  being  driven  on  some 
dangerous  places,  and  forced  to  ride  upon  life  and 
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death,  where  we  could  have  no  shelter;  I  there- 
fore altered  my  coune  and  ran  awav  E.  all  night, 
to  have  ag  much  tea-room  at  poatibie.  The  next 
day  the  wind  abated,  and  hauling  away  to  E.  we 
ttood  N.  again,  and  then  N.W.  in  three  days 
more,  and  we  made  land,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  head  island  of  Port  St  Julian,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  port  where  we  ran  in,  and  about  an 
hour  before  sunset  came  to  an  anchor  in  eleven 
fathom  good  holding  ground,  latitude  forty-nine 
degrees  eighteen  minutes. 

We  wanted  fresh  water,  otherwise  we  would 
not  have  made  any  stay  here  at  all,  (br  we 
knew  we  were  a  little  too  fiur  to  the  touth ; 
however,  we  were  obliged  to  fill  fresh  water 
here  for  three  days  together,  the  watering-place 
being  a  good  way  up  the  river,  and  the  swell  of 
the  sea  running  very  htefh. 

During  this  interval  (^ptain  Merlotte  and  I 
went  on  shores  with  about  thirty  men,  and 
marched  up  the  country  near  twenty  miles, 
getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  hflls,  where  we 
made  fires,  and  at  the  farthest  hill  we  encamped 
all  night,  and  threw  up  five  rockets,  which  was 
our  signal ;  but  we  saw  nothing  to  answer  it,  nor 
any  sign  either  of  English  people  or  natives  in 
all  the  country. 

We  saw  a  noble  champaign  country,  the  plains 
all  smooth  and  covered  with  grass,  like  Salisbury 
Plain,  very  little  wood  to  be  seen  anywhere,  in- 
somuch  that  we  could  not  get  anything  but  grass 
to  make  a  smoke  with,  which  was  another  of  our 
signals.  We  shot  some  fowls  here,  and  five  or 
six  hares ;  the  hares  are  as  large  as  an  English 
fox,  and  burrow  in  the  earth  like  a  rabbit  The 
fowls  we  shot  were  duck  and  mallard,  teal  and 
widgeon,  the  same  as  in  England  in  shape  and 
size,  only  the  colour  generally  grey,  with  white 
in  the  breast  and  green  heads,  the  flesh  the  same 
as  ours,  and  very  good. 

We  saw  wild  geese  and  wild  swans,  but  shot 
none.  We  saw  also  guinacoes,  or  Peruvian 
sheep,  as  large  as  small  mules,  but  could  not 
come  at  them  either,  for  as  soon  as  we  stepped 
towards  tbein  they  would  call  to  one  another 
to  give  notice  of  us,  and  then  troop  altogether 
and  be  gone. 

This  is  an  excellent  country  for  feeding  and 
breeding  of  sheep  and  horses,  the  grass  being 
short,  but  very  sweet  and  good,  on  the  plains, 
and  very  long  and  rich  near  the  fresh  rivers,  and 
were  it  cultivated  and  stocked  with  cattle,  would 
without  doubt  produce  excellent  kinds  of  all 
sorts  of  cattle ;  nor  could  it  fail  of  producing  ex- 
cellent com,  as  well  wheat  as  barley  and  oats ; 
nnd  as  for  peas,  they  grow  wild  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  nourish  an  infinite  number  of  birds  like 
pigeons,  which  flv  in  flights  to  great  that  they 
seem  in  the  air  like  clouds  at  a  great  distance. 

As  for  the  soil,  that  of  the  hills  is  gravel  and 
some  stony,  bat  that  of  the  plains  b  a  light, 
black  mould,  and  in  libme  places  a  rich  loam,  and 
some  marie,  all  of  which  are  tokens  of  frultflil- 
ness,  such  as  indeed  never  fail. 

The  14th  of  January  (the  weather  being 
hot,  and  days  Ions,  for  this  was  their  July)  we 
weighed  and  stood  northerly  along  the  shore,  the 
coast  running  from  Port  St  Julian  N.N.E.  till 
we  arrived  at  the  fiunous  islands  called  Penguin 
Islands,  and  here  we  came  to  an  anchor  again, 


in  the  same  round  bay  which  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rougb  called  Port  Desire,  it  being  the  17th  of 
January. 

Here  we  found  a  post  or  cross  erected  by  Str 
John  Narborough,  with  a  plate  of  copper  nailed 
to  it,  and  an  inscription  signifying  that  he  had 
taken  possession  of  that  country  in  the  name  of 
King  Charles  IL  Our  men  raised  a  shout  for 
joy  that  they  were  in  their  king's  own  dominions, 
or,  as  they  said,  in  their  own  country ;  and  in* 
deed,  excepting  that  they  were  not  inhabited  by 
Englishmen,  and  cultivated,  planted,  and  en- 
doMd  after  the  English  manner,  I  never  saw  a 
country  in  the  world  so  like  England. 

Here  we  victualled  our  ships  with  a  new  kind 
of  food ;  for  we  loaded  ourselves  with  seals,  of 
which  here  are  an  infinite  number,  and  which 
we  salted  and  eat,  and  our  men  liked  them  won- 
derfully for  a  while ;  but  they  soon  began  to  be 
weary  of  them :  also  the  penguins  are  a  very 
wholesome  diet,  and  very  pleasant,  especially  when 
a  little  salted ;  and  as  for  salt,  we  could  have 
loaded  our  ship  with  it,  being  very  good  and 
white,  made  by  the  sun,  and  found  in  standing 
ponds  of  salt  water  near  the  shore. 

The  penguins  are  so  easily  killed,  and  are 
found  in  such  vast  multitudes  on  that  island 
(which,  for  that  reason,  is  so  called),  that  our 
men  loaded  the  long  boat  with  them  twice  in  one 
day,  and  we  reckoned  Uiere  were  no  less  than 
seven  thousand  in  the  boat  each  time. 

Here  we  travelled  up  into  the  country  in 
search  of  our  men,  and  made  our  signals,  but 
had  no  answer  to  them,  nor  heard  any  intelligence 
of  them.  We  saw  some  people  here  at  a  dis- 
tance, scattering  about ;  but  they  were  but  few, 
nor  would  they  be  brought  by  any  means  to  con- 
verse with  us,  or  come  near  us. 

We  spread  ourselves  over  the  countiy  far  and 
wide ;  and  here  we  shot  hares  and  wild  fowl  again 
in  abundance,  the  country  being  much  the  same 
as  before,  but  something  more  bushy,  and  here 
and  there  a  few  trees,  but  they  were  a  great  wav 
off!  There  is  a  large  river  which  empties  itseu 
into  this  bay. 

Finding  no  news  here  of  our  men,  I  ordered  the 
Madagascar  ship  to  weigh  and  stand  farther 
north,  keeping  as  near  the  shore  as  he  might 
with  safety,  and  causing  his  men  to  look  out  for 
the  signals,  which,  if  they  discovered,  they  should 
give  us  notice  by  firing  three  guns. 

They  sailed  the  height  of  Cape  Blanco,  where 
the  land  falling  back,  makes  a  deep  bay,  and  the 
sea  receives  into  it  a  great  river  at  several 
mouths,  some  of  them  twenty  leagues  from  the 
other,  all  farther  north.  Here  they  stood  into 
the  bay  till  they  made  the  land  again ;  for  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  bay  they  could  not  see  the 
bottom  of  it,  the  land  lying  very  low. 

The  captain  was  doubtful  what  he  should  do 
upon  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  bay,  and  was 
loth  to  stand  farther  in,  lest  the  land,  pushing  out 
into  the  sea  again  afterwards,  and  a  gale  spring- 
ing up  from  seaward,  they  might  be  shut  into  a 
bay  where  thev  had  no  knowledge  of  the  ground ; 
and  upon  this  caution  thev  resolved  among 
themselves  to  come  to  an  anchor  for  that  even- 
ing, and  to  put  farther  out  to  sea  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  ho  weighed  and 
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stood  off  to  8«a ;  but  the  weather  being  very 
fine,  and  the  little  wind  that  blew  being  S.  W.  by 
S.,  he  ventared  to  stand  in  for  the  shore,  where 
he  found  two  or  three  small  creeks  and  one  large 
river ;  and,  sending  in  his  shallop  to  soand  and 
find  out  a  good  place  to  ride  in,  upon  their  mak- 
ing the  signal  that  they  had  found  such  a  place, 
he  stood  in  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  eleven 
fathom  good  ground,  half  a  league  ih>m  the 
shore,  and  well  defended  from  the  northerly  and 
easterly  winds,  which  were  the  wiuds  we  had  any 
reason  to  fear. 

Having  thus  brought  his  ship  to  an  anchor,  he 
sent  his  shallop  along  the  shore  to  give  me  an 
account  of  it,  and  desire  me  to  come  up  to  him, 
which  accordingly  we  did;  and  here  we  re- 
solved to  ride  for  some  time  in  hopes  to  hear 
from  our  little  army.  We  went  on  shore,  some 
or  other  of  us,  every  day,  and  espedaliy  when 
live  of  our  men,  going  on  shore  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  had  shot  three  Peruvian  sheep  and 
a  black  wild  bull  i  for  after  that  they  ranged  the 
country  ikr  and  near  to  find  more,  but  could 
never  eome  within  shot  of  them,  except  three 
bulls  and  a  cow,  which  they  killed  afUr  a  long 
chase. 

We  lay  here  till  the  teth  of  February  without 
any  newt  of  our  travellers,  as  I  called  them.  All 
the  hope  we  had  was,  that  five  of  our  men,  ask- 
ing my  leave  to  travel,  swore  to  me  they  would 
go  quite  up  to  the  Andes  but  they  would  find 
them ;  nay,  they  would  go  to  the  Spanish  gen- 
tleman himself  d  they  did  not  hear  of  them,  and 
obliged  me  to  stay  twenty  days  for  them,  and  no 
longer.  This  I  promised  them,  and  giving  them 
everything  they  asked  and  two  of  the  Peruvian 
sheep  to  carry  their  ammunition,  with  twodosen 
of  rockets  for  signals,  a  speaking-trumpet,  and  a 
good  perspective  glass,  away  they  went;  and 
from  them  we  had  yet  heard  no  news,  so  that 
was  our  present  hope. 

They  travelled,  as  they  afterwards  gave  an 
account,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  up  the 
country,  till  they  were  at  last  forced  to  resolve 
to  kill  one  of  their  guinacos,  or  sheep,  (o  satisfy 
their  hunger,  which  was  a  great  grief  to  them, 
for  their  luggage  was  heavy  to  carry ;  but,  I  say, 
they  only  iiMolved  on  it,  for  just  as  they  were 
going  to  do  it,  one  <»(  them  roused  a  deer  with  a 
fawn,  and,  by  great  good  look,  shot  them  both ; 
for,  having  killed  the  doe,  the  fown  stood  still  by 
her  till  he  had  loaded  his  piece  again  and  shot 
that  also. 

This  supplied  them  for  four  or  five  days  plen- 
tiftdly,  and  the  last  day  one  of  my  men  being  by 
the  bank  of  the  river,  for  tiiey  kept  as  near  the 
river  as  they  could,  in  hopes  to  hear  of  them  that 
way,  saw  something  black  come  driving  down 
the  stream ;  he  could  not  reach  it,  but  calling 
one  of  his  fellows,  their  curiosity  was  such  that 
the  other,  being  a  good  swimmer,  stripped,  and 
put  off  to  it,  and  when  he  came  to  it  he  found  it 
was  a  man*s  hat ;  this  made  them  conclude  their 
fellows  were  not  for  off,  and  that  they  were 
coming  by  water. 

Upon  this  they  made  to  the  first  rishig  ground 
they  could  come  at,  and  there  they  encamped, 
and  at  night  fired  some  rockets  (they  kept 
looking  out  you  may  be  sure),  and  after  the 
third  rocket  was  fired  they,  to  their  great  joy, 


saw  two  rockets  rise  up  from  tho  westward,  and 
soon  after  that  a  third ;  and  in  two  days  more 
they  all  joyfully  met,  as  you  shall  hear. 

We  had  been  here,  as  I  have  said,  impatiently 
expecting  them  a  great  while ;  but  at  last  t^ 
man  at  the  main-top,  who  was  ordered  to  look 
out*  called  aloud  to  us  below  that  he  saw  a  flash 
pf  fire,  and  immediately  the  men  looking  to  land- 
ward, they  saw  two  rockets  rise  up  in  the  air  at 
a  great  distance,  which  we  answered  by  firing 
three  rockets  ag^n,  and  they  returned  by  one 
rocket,  to  signify  that  they  saw  our  men's  signal. 

This  was  a  joyful  exchange  of  distant  language 
to  both  sides,  but  I  was  not  there ;  for  being  im- 
patient, I  had  put  out,  and  sailed  about  tea 
leagues  farther ;  but  our  ship  fired  three  guns  to 
give  me  notice,  which,  however,  we  heard  not, 
and  yet  we  knew  they  fired  too ;  for,  it  being  in 
the  night,  our  men,  who  were  very  attentive 
with  their  eyes,  as  well  as  ears,  saw  plainly  the 
three  flashes  of  the  guns,  though  they  could  not 
hear  the  report,  the  wind  being  contrary.  This 
was  such  certain  intelligence  to  me,  and  I  was 
so  impatient  to  know  how  things  went,  that, 
having  also  a  small  gale  of  wind,  I  we^j^hed 
immediately,  and  stood  back  again  to  our  other 
ship ;  it  was  not,  however,  till  the  second  day 
after  we  weighed  that  we  came  up  to  them, 
having  little  or  no  wind  all  the  first  day ;  the 
next  day,  in  the  morning,  they  spied  us^  and 
fired  the  three  guns  again,  being  the  signal  that 
they  had  got  news  of  our  friends. 

Nothing  could  be  more  to  my  satisfoction  than 
to  hear  that  they  had  got  news,  and  it  was  as 
much  to  their  satisfoction  as  to  ours,  to  be  sure, 
I  mean  our  little  army ;  for  if  any  disaster  had 
happened  to  us  they  had  been  in  a  very  odd 
condition ;  and  though  they  might  have  found 
means  to  subsist,  yet  they  would  have  been  cnit 
of  all  hope  of  ever  returning  to  their  own 
country. 

Upon  the  signal  1  stood  into  the  bay,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  at  about  a  league  to  the 
northward  of  our  other  ship,  and  as  far  from  the 
shore;  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  waiting  for  another  signal  from  our  men» 
by  which  we  might  judge  which  side  of  the  river 
to  go  a-shore  at,  and  might  take  some  proper 
measures  to  come  at  them. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  our  eyes, 
being  all  up  in  the  air,  and  towards  the  hills  for 
the  appointed  signals,  beheld,  to  our  great  sur- 
prise, a  canoe  come  rowing  to  us  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  immdiately  we  went  to 
work  with  our  perspective  glasses.  One  said  it 
was  one  thing,  and  one  said  it  was  another,  till  I 
fetched  out  a  large  telescope  out  of  the  cabin, 
and  with  that  I  could  easily  see  they  were  my 
own  men,  and  it  was  to  our  inexpressible  satis- 
faction that  they  soon  after  oame  directly  on 
board. 

It  might  very  well  take  lip  another  volume 
as  large  as  this  to  give  a  forther  account  of  the 
particulars  of  their  journey,  or  rather  their 
journey  and  voyage ;  now  they  got  through  Uw 
hills,  and  were  entertained  by  the  generous 
Spaniard,  and  afterwards  by  the  wealthy  Ch^San ; 
how  the  men,  greedy  for  gold,  were  bwdly 
brought  away  from  the  monntsJns;  and  bow 
onoe  they  had  much  ado  to  persuade  them  not 
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to  rob  the  honest  Ghnian  who  had  used  them  to 
well,  till  my  lieutenant,  then  their  captain,  by  a 
stratagem  seized  on  all  their  weapons,  and 
threatened  to  speak  to  the  Spaniard  to  raise  ail 
the  Chilians  In  the  mountains,  and  have  all  their 
throats  cut ;  and  yet  that  even  this  did  not  sofflee, 
till  the  two  midshipmen,  then  their  iieutenanta, 
assured  them  that  at  the  first  openhig  of  the 
hills,  and  in  the  rivers  beyond,  they  would  have 
plenty  of  gold;  and  one  of  the  midshipmen  told 
them  that  if  he  did  not  see  them  have  so  much 
gold  that  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  up  any 
more,  they  should  have  all  nis  share  to  be 
divided  among  them,  and  should  leave  him  be- 
hind in  the  first  desolate  place  they  could  find. 

How  this  appeased  them  till  they  came  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  mountains,  where  I  had  been, 
and  where  my  patron  the  Spaniard  left  them, 
having  supplied  them  with  sixteen  mules  to 
carry  their  baggage,  and  some  guinacoes,  or 
sheep  of  Peru,  which  would  carry  burthens,  and 
be  good  to  eat  also. 

Also  how  here  they  mutinied  again,  and  would 
not  be  drawn  away,  being  insatiable  in  their 
thirst  after  the  gold,  till  about  twenty,  more 
reasonable  than  the  rest,  were  content  to  move 
forward ;  and  after  some  time  the  rest  followed, 
though  not  till  they  were  assured  that  the  pick- 
ing up  of  gold  continued  all  along  the  river, 
which  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  and 
that  it  was  likely  to  continue  a  great  way  forther. 

How  they  worked  their  way  down  these 
streams  with  still  an  insatiable  avarice  and  thirst 
after  the  eold  to  the  lake  called  the  Golden  lake, 
and  how  here  they  were  astonished  at  the  quan- 
tity  they  found;  how  after  this  they  had  great 
diflBculty  to  furnish  themselves  with  provisions, 
and  greater  still  in  carrying  it  along  with  them 
till  they  found  more. 

I  say  all  these  accounts  might  suffice  to  make 
a  volume  as  large  as  all  the  rest  How,  at  the 
farther  end  of  this  lake  they  found  that  it 
evacuated  itself  into  a  large  river  which,  run- 
ning away  with  a  strong  current  to  the  S.  S.  E., 
and  afterwards  to  the  S.  by  E.,  encouraged  them 
to  build  canoes,  in  which  they  embarked,  and 
which  river  brought  them  down  to  the  very  bay  I 
where  we  found  them ;  but  that  they  met  with  | 
many  difficulties,  sunk,  ond  staved  their  canoes 
several  times,  by  which  they  lost  some  of  their 
baggage,  and,  in  one  disaster,  lost  a  great  parcel 
of  their  eold,  to  their  great  surprise  and  mortifi  • 
cation.  How,  atone  place,  they  split  two  of  their 
canoes,  where  they  could  find  no  timber  to  build 
new  ones ;  and  the  many  hardships  they  were 
put  to  before  they  got  other  canoes  ;  but  I  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  it  all,  and  bring  it  into  as 
narrow  a  compass  as  I  can. 

They  set  out,  as  I  have  said,  with  mufes  and 
horses  to  carry  their  baggage,  and  the  Spaniard 
gave  them  a  servant  with  them  for  a  guide,  who, 
carrying  them  by-ways,  and  unf^quented,  so 
that  they  might  give  no  alarm  at  the  town  of 
Villa  Rica,  or  any  where  else,  they  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  entrance  into  the  mountains,  and 
there  they  pitched  their  tent 

N.  B.  The  lieutenant  who  kept  their  journal, 
giving  an  account  of  this  merrily  in  his  sea 
language,  expresses  it  thus : — "  Being  all  come 
aafe  into  the  opening  that  is  in  the  entrance  of 


the  mountaina,  and  being  there  free  firom  the 
observation  of  the  country,  we  called  it  our  first 
port,  §0  we  brought  too,  and  came  to  an  anchor. 

Here  the  generous  Spaniard,  who,  at  his  own 
request,  was  gone  before,  sent  his  gentleman  and 
one  of  his  sons  to  them,  and  sent  them  plenty 
of  provlrfons,  as  also  caused  their  mules  to  be 
changed  for  others  that  were  f^h,  and  had  net 
been  fatigued  with  any  of  the  other  part  of  the 
journey. 

These  thfaigs  being  done,  the  Spaniard's  gentle- 
man caused  them  to  decamp,  and  march  two  days 
farther  into  the  mountains,  and  then  they  en- 
camped ag^,  where  the  Spaniard  himself  came 
incognito  to  them,  and  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  generosity  was  their  guide  himself,  and  their 
purveyor  also,  though  two  or  three  times  the 
fellows  were  so  rude,  so  ungovemabld,  and  un- 
bounded in  their  hunting  after  gold,  that  the 
Spaniard  was  almost  frighted  at  them,  and  told 
the  captain  of  it.  Nor  Indeed  was  It  altogether 
without  cause ;  for  the  don  were  so  ungratefol 
that  they  robbed  two  of  the  houses  of  the 
Chilians,  and  took  what  gold  they  had,  which 
was  not  much  indeed,  but  it  hazarded  so  much 
the  alarming  the  country,  and  raMng  ail  the 
mountaineers  upon  them,  that  the  Spaniard 
was  upon  the  point  of  flying  from  them,  in  spite 
of  all  their  fire-arms  and  courage. 

But  the  captain  begged  him  to  stay  one  night 
more,  and  promised  to  hate  the  feUowt  punished, 
and  satisfaction  to  be  made ;  and  so  he  brought 
all  his  men  together,  and  talked  to  them,  and  in- 
quired who  it  was ;  but  never  was  such  a  piece 
of  work  In  the  world.  When  the  new  captain 
came  to  talk  of  who  did  It,  and  of  punishment, 
they  cried,  they  all  did  it,  and  they  did  not  value 
all  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  the  country: 
they  would  have  all  the  gold  in  the  whole  moun- 
tain, ay,  that  they  would,  by ,  and  swore  to 

it,  and  if  the  Spaniard  offered  to  speak  a  word 
to  them  they  would  whip  his  head  off,  and  the 
like. 

However,  a  little  reasoning  with  them  brought 
some  of  the  men  to  their  senses,  and  the  captain, 
who  was  a  man  of  sense  and  of  a  smooth  tongue, 
managed  so  well  that  he  brought  about  twenty- 
two  of  the  men,  and  the  two  lieutenants  and  sur- 
geons to  declare  for  his  opinion,  and  that  they 
would  act  better  for  the  future ;  and  with  these 
he  clapt  in  between  the  other  fellows,  and  sepa* 
rated  about  eighteen  of  them  from  their  arms, 
for  they  had  run  scattering  among  the  rocks  to 
hunt  for  gold,  and  when  they  were  called  to  this 
parley,  had  not  their  weapons  with  them.  By 
this  stratagem  he  seized  eleven  of  the  thieves 
and  made  them  prisoners ;  and  then  he  told  the 
rest  in  so  many  words,  that  if  they  would  not 
comply  to  keep  order  and  obey  the  rules  they 
were  at  first  sworn  to  and  had  promised,  he  would 
force  them  to  It,  for  he  would  aeliver  them,  bound 
hand  and  fbot  to  the  Spaniards,  and  they  should 
do  the  poor  Chilians  justice  upon  them ;  for  that, 
in  short,  he  would  not  have  the  rest  murdered 
for  them ;  upon  this  he  ordered  his  men  to  draw 
up,  to  show  them  he  would  be  as  good  as  his 
word,  but  they  considered  of  it,  and  submitted. 

But  the  Spaniard  had  taken  a  wiser  course 
than  this,  or  perhaps  they  had  been  all  muN 
dered*  for  he  ran  to  the  two  Chilian  housea 
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^hero  the  rogues  had  plandered,  and  where,  io 
short,  there  was  a  kind  of  little  hubbuh  about  it, 
and  with  good  words,  promising  to  give  them  as 
much  gold  as  they  lost,  and  the  price  of  some 
other  things  that  were  taken  away,  he  appeased 
the  people ;  and  so  our  men  were  not  ruined,  as 
they  would  certainly  have  been,  if  the  moun* 
taineers  had  taken  the  alarm. 

After  this  they  grew  a  little  more  governable ; 
but,  in  ihort,  the  sight  of  the  gold,  and  the  easy 
getting  it,  for  they  picked  it  up  in  abundance  of 
places;  I  say,  the  sight  of  the  gold  made  them 
stark  mad ;  for  now  they  were  not  as  they  were 
before,  trafficking  for  the  owners  and  for  the 
voyage.  But  as  1  had  promised  the  gold  they 
got  should  be  their  own,  and  that  they  were  now 
working  for  themselves,  there  was  no  getting 
them  to  ffo  on,  but,  in  short,  they  would  dwell 
here;  and  this  was  as  fiital  a  humour  as  the 
other. 

But  to  bring  this  part  of  tbe  voyage  to  an  end, 
after  eight  days  they  came  to  the  hospitable, 
wealthy  Chilian's  house,  who  I  mentioned  be- 
fore j  and  here,  as  the  Spaniard  had  contrived 
it,  they  found  all  kind  of  needful  stores  for  pro- 
▼bions  laid  up,  as  it  were,  on  purpose ;  and.  In  a 
word,  here  they  were  not  fed  only  but  feasted. 

Here  again  the  captain  discovered  a  cursed 
conspiracv,  which,  had  It  taken  effect,  would,  be- 
sides the  baseness  of  the  lact,  have  ended  in  their 
total  destruction ;  in  short,  they  had  rewlved  to 
rob  this  Cliilian  who  was  so  kind  to  them ;  but, 
as  I  said,  one  of  the  lieutenants  discovered  and 
detected  this  villanous  contrivance,  and  quashed 
U,  so  as  never  to  let  the  Spaniard  know  of  it. 

But,  I  say,  to  end  this  part.  They  were  one- 
and-twenty  days  in  this  traverse,  for  they  could 
not  go  on  so  easy  and  so  fast  now  they  were  a 
little  army,  as  we  did,  who  were  but  six  or  seven. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  view  of  tbe  open 
country,  and,  being  all  encamped  at  the  edge  of 
a  descent,  the  generous  Spaniard,  with  his  three 
servants,  took  his  leave,  wishing  them  a  good 
ioumey,  and  so  went  back,  having  the  day  bdore 
brought  tiiem  some  deer,  five  or  six  cows,  and 
some  sheep,  for  their  subsisting  at  their  entrance 
into  and  travel  through  tbe  plain  country. 

And  now  they  began  to  descend  towards  the 
plain,  but  they  met  with  more  difficulty  here 
than  they  expected ;  for,  os  I  observed,  that  the 
way  for  some  miles  went  with  an  ascent  towards 
the  ihrthest  part  of  the  hill,  that  continued  ascent 
had,  by  degrees,  brought  them  to  a  very  great, 
and  in  some  places  an  unpassable,  descent ;  so 
that,  however  my  guide  found  his  way  down, 
when  I  was  through,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  them 
to  do  it,  who  were  so  many  in  number,  and  en- 
cumbered with  mules  and  horses,  and  with  their 
baggage,  so  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do ;  and 
if  they  had  known  that  our  ships  were  gone  away, 
there  had  been  some  odds  but,  like  the  old 
braelites,  they  would  have  murmured  against 
thehr  leader,  and  have  all  gone  back  to  Egypt 
In  a  word,  they  were  at  their  wit's  end,  and  knew 
not  what  course  to  take  for  two  or  three  days, 
trying  and  essaying  to  get  down  here  and  there, 
and  then  frightened  with  precipices  and  rocks, 
and  climbing  up  to  get  back  again ;  the  whole  of 
the  matter  was,  that  they  had  missed  a  narrow 
way,  where  they  should  have  turned  off  to  the 


south-east,  the  marks  whieh  oar  men  had  mado 
before^  having  not  been  so  regular  and  exact  josft 
there  as  in  other  parts  of  the  way,  or  some  other 
taming  being  so  very  like  the  same,  that  they 
took  one  for  the  other ;  and  thus  going  straigfat 
forward  too  Ur  before  they  turned,  they  came  to 
an  opening  indeed,  and  saw  the  plain  country 
under  them  as  they  had  done  before,  bnt  the  de- 
soent  was  not  so  practicable. 

After  they  had  pnxsled  themselves  here,  as  I 
said,  two  or  three  days,  one  of  the  lieutenants  and 
a  man  with  him,  seeing  a  hut  or  house  of  a  Chilian 
at  some  distance,  twIb  away  towards  it;  but 
passing  mto  a  valley  that  lay  between,  he  met 
with  a  river  which  be  coold  by  no  means  get 
over  with  the  males,  so  he  came  back  again  in 
despair.  The  captain  then  resolved  to  send 
back  to  the  honest,  rich  Chilian,  who  had  enter- 
tained them  so  well,  for  a  guide,  or  to  desire  him 
to  give  them  such  directions  as  they  might  not 
mistake. 

But  as  the  person  sent  back  was  one  of  those 
who  had  taken  the  journal  which  I  mentioaed, 
and  was  therefore  greatly  vexed  at  missing  his 
way  in  such  a  manner,  so  he  had  his  eyes  in 
every  comer,  and  pulled  out  his  pocket-book  at 
every  turning,  to  see  how  the  marks  of  the  places 
agreed ;  and  at  last,  the  very  next  morning  after 
he  set  out,  he  espied  the  turning  where  they 
should  all  have  gone  in,  to  have  come  to  the 
place  which  they  were  at  before.  This  being  so 
remarkable  a  discovery,  he  came  back  again  di- 
rectly  without  going  to  the  Chilian's  house,  which 
was  two  days'  journey  further. 

Our  men  were  revived  with  this  discovery,  and 
all  lurreed  to  march  back  ;  so,  having  lost  sibout 
six  days  in  this  false  step,  they  got  into  the  right 
way,  and  in  four  more  came  to  3ie  descent  where 
1  had  been  before. 

Here  the  hill  was  still  very  high,  and  the  pas- 
sage down  was  steep  and  difficult  enough ;  but 
still  it  was  practicable,  and  our  men  could  see 
the  marks  of  cattle  having  passed  there,  as  if 
they  bad  gone  in  drifts  or  droves ;  also  ii  was 
apparent  that,  by  some  help  and  labour  of  hands, 
the  way  might  be  led  winding  and  turning  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  so  os  to  maie  it  much  easier  to 
get  down  than  it  was  now. 

It  cost  them  no  small  labour,  however,  to  get 
down,  chiefly  because  of  the  mules,  which  very 
often  fell  down  with  their  loads,  and  our  men 
said  they  believed  they  could,  with  much  more 
ease,  have  mounted  up  from  the  east  side  to  the 
top  than  they  came  from  the  west  side  io  the 
bottom 

They  encamped  one  night  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hill,  but  got  up  early  and  was  at  the  bottom 
and  on  the  plain  ground  by  noon.  As  soon  as 
they  came  there,  they  encamped  and  refreshed 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  went  to  dinner ;  but  it 
being  very  hot  there,  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
mountains  having  now  left  them,  they  were  more 
ioclined  to  sleep  than  to  eat;  so  tbe  captain 
ordered  the  tent  to  be  set  up,  and  Uiey  made  the 
whole  day  of  it,  calliog  a  council  in  the  rooming 
to  consider  what  course  they  should  steer,  and 
how  they  shoald  go  on. 

Here  they  came  to  this  resolution,  that  they 
should  send  a  man  or  two  a  considerable  way  op 
the  hill  again,  to  take  the  strictest  observation 
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he  oould  of  the  plain,  with  the  largest  glasaes 
they  had,  aod  to*  mark  which  way  the  nearest 
river  or  water  was  to  be  seen,  and  they  should 
direct  their  course,  first  to  the  water,  and  that  if 
the  course  of  it  lay  south,  or  any  way  to  the  east 
of  the  south,  they  would  follow  on  the  bank  of  it, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  large  enough  to  carry 
them,  they  would  make  them  some  canoes  or 
shallops,  or  what  they  could  do  with  the  most 
ease,  to  carry  them  on  by  water ;  also  they  di- 
rected him  to  obsenre  if  he  could  see  any^  cattle 
feeding  at  a  distance,  or  the  like. 

The  messenger  returned,  and  brought  them 
word  that  all  the  way  to  the  east,  and  so  on  to 
south-east,  they  could  discover  nothing  of  water, 
but  that  they  had  seen  a  great  lake  or  lough  of 
water  at  a  great  distance,  which  looked  like  a 
sea,  and  lay  from  them  to  the  northward  of  the 
east,  about  two  points ;  adding,  that  they  did  not 
know  but  it  might  afterwards  empty  itself  to  the 
eastward,  and  it  was  their  opinion  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  Uiither. 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  they  decamped 
and  marched  east-north-east  very  cheerfully,  but 
found  the  way  much  longer  than  they  eipected, 
for,  thoagh  from  the  mountains  the  country 
seemed  to  He  fiat  and  plain,  yet,  when  they  came 
to  measure  it  by  their  feet,  they  found  a  great 
many  little  hills.  Little,  I  say,  compared  to  the 
great  mountains,  but  great  to  them  who  were  to 
travel  over  them  in  the  heat,  and  with  but  very  in- 
difTerent  support  as  to  provisions ;  so  that,  in  a 
word,  the  captain  very  prudently  ordered  that 
they  should  travel  one  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing* and  three  hours  in  the  evening,  and  encamp 
in  the  beat  of  the  day*  to  refresh  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could. 

The  best  thing  they  met  with  in  that  part  of 
tho  country  was,  that  they  had  plenty  of  water, 
for  though  they  were  not  yet  come  to  any  large, 
considerable  river,  yet  every  low  piece  of  ground 
had  a  small,  rill  of  water  in  it,  and  the  springs 
coming  out  from  the  rising  grounds  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  being  innumerable,  made  many 
such  small  brooks. 

It  cost  them  six  days*  travel,  with  two  days* 
resting  between,  to  advance  to  that  river  of 
water,  which,  from  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
seemed  to  be  but  a  little  way  off.  They  could 
not  march,  by  their  computation,  above  ten  or 
twelve  miles  a  day,  aod  rest  every  third  day  too, 
for  their  luggaji^e  was  heavy,  and  their  mules  but 
few ;  also  some  of  their  mules  tired  and  jaded 
by  their  long  march,  or  fell  lame,  and  were  good 
for  nothing. 

Besides  all  this,  the  days  which  I  call  days  of 
rest  were  really  not  so  to  them,  for  those  inter- 
vals were  employed  to  range  about  and  hunt  for 
food,  and  it  was  for  that  more  than  for  want  of 
rest  that  they  halted  every  third  day. 

In  this  exercise  they  did,  however,  meet  with 
such  success  that  they' made  shift  to  kill  one  sort 
of  creature  or  another  every  day,  sufficient  to 
keep  them  from  famishing ;  sometimes  they  met 
with  some  deer,  other  times  with  the  guinacocs 
or  Peruvian  sheep,  and  sometimes  with  fowls  of 
several  kinds,  so  that  they  did  pretty  well  for 
food.rAt  length,  viz.  the  seventh  day,  they  came 
to  a  river,  which  was  at  first  small,  but  having 
received  another  small  river  or  two  from  the 


northern  part  of  the  country,  began  to  seem  large 
enough  for  their  purpose,  and  as  it  ran  east- 
sout£.east  they  concluded  it  would  run  into  the 
lake,  and  that  they  might  float  down  this  river  if 
they  could  make  anything  to  carry  them. 

But  their  first  discouragement  was,  the  coun- 
try was  all  open,  with  very  little  wood  and  no 
trees,  or  very  few,  to  be  found  large  enough  to 
make  canoes,  or  boats  of  any  sort ;  but  the  skill 
of  their  carpenters,  of  which  they  had  four,  soon 
conquered  this  difficulty,  for,  coming  to  a  low 
swampy  ground  on  the  side  of  the  river,  they 
found  a  tree  something  like  a  beech,  very  hrm 
good  sort  of  wood,  and  yet  soft  enough  to  work 
easy ;  and  they  went  to  work  with  this,  and  at 
first  made  them  some  rafts,  which  they  thought 
might  cany  them  along  till  the  river  was  bigger. 

While  this  was  doing  (which  took  up  two  or 
three  days)  the  men  straggled  up  and  down ; 
some  with  their  guns  to  shoot  fowls,  some  with 
oontrivanoes  to  <»tch  fish,  some  one  thing,  some 
another ;  when  on  a  sudden  one  of  their  fisher* 
men,  not  in  the  river,  but  in  a  little  brook  which 
afterwards  runs  into  the  river,  found  a  little  bit  of 
shining  stuff  among  the  sand,  or  earth,  in  the 
bank,  and  one  cried  he  had  found  a  piece  of 
gold.  Now  it  seems  all  was  not  gold  that  glit- 
tered, for  the  lump  had  no  gold  in  it,  whatever 
it  was ;  but  the  word  being  given  out  at  first,  it 
immediately  set  all  our  men  a-rummaging  the 
shores  of  every  little  rill  of  water  they  came  at, 
to  see  if  there  was  no  gold ;  and  they  had  not 
looked  long  but  they  found  several  little  grains 
of  gold,  very  small  and  fine,  not  only  in  this 
brook  but  in  several  others.  So  they  spent  their 
time  the  more  cheerftUly  because  they  made 
some  purchase. 

All  this  while  they  saw  no  people,  nor  any 
signals  of  any,  except  once  on  the  other  ride  of 
tlM  river,  at  a  great  distance,  thev  thought  they 
saw  about  thirty  together,  but  whether  men  or 
women,  or  how  many  of  each,  they  could  not 
ten,  nor  would  they  come  any  nearer,  only  stood 
and  gazed  at  our  people  at  a  distance. 

They  were  now  ready  to  quit  their  camp  and 
embark,  intending  to  lay  all  their  baggage  on 
the  rafts,  with  three  or  four  rick  men,  and  so  the 
rest  to  march  by  the  river-ride,  and  as  many  as 
could  to  ride  upon  the  mules ;  when,  on  a  sud« 
den,  aU  their  navigation  was  put  to  a  stop,  and 
their  n«iw  vessels,  such  as  tliey  were,  suffered  a 
wreck.  The  case  was  thus :  they  had  observed 
a  great  many  black  clouds  to  hang  over  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  and  some  of  them  even  below 
the  tops,  and  they  did  believe  it  rained  among 
the  hills ;  but  in  the  plain  where  they  lay,  and 
all  about  them,  it  was  fair  and  the  weather  fine. 

But  in  the  night  the  carpenters  and  thefar  as- 
sistants, who  had  set  up  a  little  tent  near  the 
river-side,  were  alarmed  with  a  great  roaring 
noise  (as  they  thought)  in  the  river,  thoagh  at 
a  distance  upwards ;  presently  after  they  found 
the  water  begin  to  come  into  their  tent,  when, 
running  ont,  they  found  the  river  was  swelling 
over  its  banks,  and  all  the  low  grounds  on  both 
rides  of  them. 

To  their  gpreat  satisfaction  it  was  just  break  of 
day,  so  that  they  could  see  enous^  to  make  their 
way  from  the  water ;  and  the  land  very  happily 
riring  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  river,  they  im^ 
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mediately  fled  thither ;  two  of  them  had  so  nmcfa 
pretence  of  mind  with  them  as  to  pick  up  their 
worldng  toolf,  at  least  tome  of  them,  and  carry 
off,  and  the  water  rising  gradually,  the  other  two 
carpeoters  ventured  back  to  save  the  rest ;  but 
they  were  put  to  it  to  get  back  again  with  them ; 
in  a  word,  the  water  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
it  carried  away  their  tent  and  everything  that 
was  in  it,  and,  which  was  worse,  their  rafts  (for 
they  had  almost  finished  four  large  rafts)  were 
all  lifted  off  from  the  place  where  they  were 
framed,  whioh  was  a  kind  of  dry  dock,  and 
dashed  all  to  pieces,  and  the  timber,  such  as  it 
was,  all  carried  away ;  the  smaller  brooks  also 
swelled  in  proportion  to  the  larger  river,  so  that, 
in  a  word,  our  men  lay,  as  it  were,  surrounded 
with  water,  and  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  con^ 
stemation ;  for,  though  they  lay  in  a  hard  dry 
piece  of  ground,  too  high  for  the  land-flood  to 
reach  them,  yet  had  the  rains  continued  in  the 
mountains  they  might  have  lain  there  till  they 
had  been  obliged  to  eat  one  another,  and  so  there 
had  been  an  end  of  our  new  discovery. 

But  the  weather  cleared  up  among  the  hills 
the  next  day,  whioh  heartened  them  up  again ; 
and  as  the  flood  rose  so  soon,  so  the  current, 
being  ^riously  rapid,  the  waters  ran  off  again  as 
easily'fts  they  came  on,  and  in  two  days  the  wa> 
terwte  all  gone  again.  But  our  little  float  was 
shipwredted,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  carpenters 
finding  how  dangerous  such  great  uowieldly 
rafts  would  be,  resolved  to  set  to  it  and  build  one 
large  float  with  sides  to  it  like  a  punt  or  ferry- 
boat They  worked  so  hard  at  this,  ten  of  the 
men  always  working  with  them  to  help,  that  in 
five  days  they  had  her  finished.  The  only  thing 
they  wanted  was  pitch  and  tar  to  make  her  up- 
per work  keep  out  the  water ;  and  they  made  a 
shift  to  fetch  a  juice  out  of  some  of  the  wood  they 
had  cut,  by  help  of  fire,  that  answered  the  end 
tolerably  well. 

But  that  which  made  this  disappointment  less 
afflicting  was,  that  our  other  men,  hunting  about 
the  small  streams  where  this  water  had  come 
down  so  furiously,  found  that  there  was  more 
gold,  and  the  more  for  the  late  flood.  This  made 
them  run  straggling  up  the  streams ;  and,  as  the 
captain  said,  he  thought  once  they  would  run 
quite  back  to  the  mountains  again. 

But  that  was  his  ignorance  too,  for  after 
awhile,  and  the  nearer  they  came  to  the  rising  of 
the  hills,  the  quantity  abated;  for  where  the 
streams  were  so  furious  the  water  washed  it  aJl 
away,  and  carried  it  down  with  it,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  five  days  the  men  found  but  little,  and 
began  to  come  back  agahi. 

But  then  they  discovered  that  though  there 
was  less  in  the  higher  part  of  the  rivers,  there 
was  more  fhrther  down,  and  they  found  it  so  well 
worth  while,  that  they  went  fishing  along  for 
gold  all  the  way  towards  the  lake,  and  left  their 
~  "  jrs  and  the  boat  to  come  after. 

Atiast,  when  nothing  else  would  do  it,  hunger 
called  them  off,  and  so,  once  more,  they  got  all 
their  company  together  again;  and  now  they 
began  to  load  the  float,  indeed  it  might  be  called 
a  luggage-boat ;  however,  it  answered  very  well, 
and  was  a  great  relief  to  our  men ;  but  when 
they  came  to  load  it,  they  found  it  would  not 
carry  so  much  by  a  great  deal  as  they  had  to 


put  in  it;  besides,  tiiat  they  would  be  all  oUiged 
to  march  on  foot  by  the  shore,  which  had  this 
particular  inconvenience  in  it,  that  whenever 
they  came  to  any  small  river  or  brook  which  mos 
into  the  other,  as  was  very  often  the  caae,  tbey 
would  be  forced  to  march  up  a  great  way  to  get 
over  it,  or  unload  the  great  float  to  make  a 
ferry-boat  of  it  to  waft  them  over. 

Upon  this  they  resolved  that  the  first  place 
they  came  at  where  stuff  was  to  be  had  for  builds 
ing,  they  would  go  to  work  again,  and  make  two 
or  Uiree  more  floats  not  so  big  as  the  other,  that 
so  they  might  emtiark  themselves  and  their  stuff, 
and  their  provisions  too,  altogether,  and  take  the 
full  benefit  of  the  river  where  it  would  afford 
them  help,  and  not  some  sail  on  the  water  and 
some  go  on  foot  upon  the  land,  which  was  very 
fatiguiog. 

Upon  this,  as  soon  as  they  found  stuffy  as  I 
have  said,  and  a  conveinient  place,  they  went  all 
hands  to  work  to  build  nsore  floats,  or  boats,  call 
them  as  you  will.  WhUe  this  was  doing  all  the 
spare  men,  and  all  the  men  at  spare  hours,  spent 
their  time  and  pains  in  hunting  about  for  gold 
in  the  brooks  and  small  streams,  as  well  those 
they  had  been  at  before  as  others ;  and  that 
after  they  had,  as  it  were,  plundered  them  at  the 
first  discovery,  for  as  they  bad  found  some  gold 
after  the  hasty  rain,  they  were  loth  to  give  it 
over,  though  they  had  been  assured  there  was 
more  to  be  found  in  the  lake  where  thoy  were 
yet  to  come  than  in  the  broolLs. 

All  this  whfle  th«r  making  the  floats  went 
slowly  on,  for  the  men  thought  it  a  great  hard- 
ship to  keep  chopping  of  blocks,  as  they  called 
it,  whfle  their  fellows  were  picking  up  of  gold, 
though  they  knew  they  were  to  have  their  share 
of  what  they  found,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
all  the  while  with  them.  But  it  seems  there  is 
a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  [Poking  up 
gold,  besides  the  mere  gain. 

However,  at  length  the  gold  fofliqg,  they  be- 
gan to  think  of  their  more  immediate  work,  which 
was  going  forward ;  and  the  carpenters  having 
made  three  more  floats  like  flat-bottomed  barges, 
which  they  brought  to  be  able  to  carry  their 
baggage  and  themselves  too,  if  they  thought  fit, 
they  began  to  embark  and  fidl  down  the  river, 
but  they  grew  sick  of  their  navigation  in  a  very 
few  days ;  for  before  they  got  to  the  lake,  which 
was  but  three  days  going,  they  run  several  times 
on  ground,  and  were  obliged  to  lighten  them  to 
get  them  off  again,  then  load  again,  and  lighten 
again,  and  so  off  and  on,  till  they  were  so  tired 
of  them  that  they  would  much  rather  have  car- 
ried all  their  baggage,  and  have  travelled  by 
land ;  and  at  last  they  were  forced  to  east  off 
two  of  them,  and  put  all  their  baggage  on  board 
the  other  two,  which  at  best,  though  large,  were 
but  very  poor  crazy  things. 

At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  their  beloved 
lake,  and  the  next  day  they  entered  into  the  open 
part  or  sea  of  it,  whicii  they  found  was  very  huge, 
and  in  some  places  very  deep. 

Their  floats,  or  what  they  might  be  ca&ed, 
were  by  no  means  fit  to  carry  them  upon  this 
inland  sea ;  for  as,  if  the  water  had  been  stirred 
by  the  least  gust  of  wind,  it  would  presently 
have  washed  over  them,  and  have  spoil€»d,  if  not 
sunk,  their  baggage ;  so  they  had  do  way  to  ateer 


or  gwde  them  whenever  they  eame  into  deep 
water,  where  they  could  not  reach  the  ground 
with  Uieir  poles. 

This  obliged  tbeni,  as  soon  as  they  came  into 
the  open  lake,  to  keep  close  under  one  share,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  right  hand,  where  the  land 
falling  away  to  the  S.,  and  the  S.  by  E.,  seemed 
to  carry  them  still  forward  on  their  way ;  the 
other  side  widening  to  the  N.  made  the  lake 
seem  there  to  be  really  a  sea,  for  they  could  not 
see  over  it  unless  they  went  on  shore,  and  got  up 
upon  some  rising  ground. 

Here,  at  first,  they  foand  the  shore  steep  too, 
and  a  great  depth  of  water  close  to  the  land, 
which  made  them  very  uneasy;  for  if  the  least 
gaic  of  wind  had  disturbed  the  water,  especially 
blowing  from  off  the  lake,  they  would  have  been 
shipwrecked  close  to  the  shore.  However,  after 
they  had  gone  for  two  days  along  the  side  by  the 
help  of  towing  and  setting  as  well  as  they  could, 
they  came  to  a  flatter  shore  and  a  fiurer  strand, 
to  their  great  joy  and  satisfaction. 

But  if  the  shore  proved  to  their  satisfaction 
for  its  safety,  it  was  much  more  so  on  another 
account ;  for  they  had  not  long  been  here  before 
they  ibund  the  sands  or  shore  infinitely  rich  in 
gold,  beyond  all  they  had  seen,  or  thought  of 
seeing  before.  They  had  no  sooner  made  the 
discovery  but  they  resolved  to  fall  on,  as  upon  a 
lasting  spoil  that  was  to  enrich  them  all,  and  they 
went  to  work  with  such  an  avaricious  rage  that 
they  seemed  as  if  they  were  plundering  an 
enemy's  camp,  and  that  there  was  an  army  at 
hand  to  drive  them  from  the  place ;  and,  as  it 
proved  they  were  right  to  do  so ;  for  in  this  gust 
of  their  greedy  appetite  they  considered  not 
where  they  were,  and  upon  what  tender,  ticklish 
terms  their  navigation  stood  They  had  indeed 
drawn  their  two  floats  to  the  shore  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  with  pieces  of  wood,  like  pfles, 
stuck  in  on  every  side,  brought  them  to  ride 
easy,  but  had  not  taken  the  least  thought  about 
change  of  weather,  though  they  knew  they  had 
neither  anchor  or  cable,  txor  so  much  as  a  rope 
large  enough  to  fasten  them  on  the  shore. 

But  they  were  taught  more  wit  to  their  cost 
in  two  or  three  days,  for  the  very  second  night 
they  felt  a  little  unusual  rising  of  the  water,  as 
they  thought,  though  without  any  wind,  and  the 
next  morning  they  found  the  water  of  the  lake 
was  swelled  about  two  leet  perpendicular,  and 
that  their  floats,  by  that  means,  lav  a  great  way 
further  from  the  shore  than  they  did  before,  the 
water  still  increasing. 

This  made  them  at  first  imagine  there  was  a 
tide  in  the  lake,  and  that  after  a  little  time  it 
would  abate  again,  but  they  soon  found  their  mis- 
take, for  after  some  time  they  perceived  the 
water,  which  was  perfectly  flne  and  clear  before, 
grew  by  degrees  of  a  paler  colour,  thick,  and 
whitish,  till  at  last  it  wos^uite  white  and  muddy, 
as  is  usual  in  land  floods,  and  as  it  still  continued 
rising,  eo  they  continued  thrusting  in  their  floats 
farther  and  fiuther  towards  the  shore,  till  they 
had,  in  short,  lost  all  the  flne  golden  lande  they 
were  upon  before,  and  found  the  lake  overflowed 
the  land  so  fiir  beyond  them,  that  in  short  they 
seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  for  they 
could  scarce  see  to  the  end  of  the  water,  even 


on  that  very  side  where^  but  a  few  faoan  bfforf^ 
thev  were  fast  on  shore. 

You  may  easily  judge  that  this  put  them  into 
a  great  consternation,  and  they  might  wdl  con- 
clude that  they  should  be  all  drowned  and  lost, 
for  they  were  now  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea  upon  two  open  floats  or  rafts,  fenced  nowhere 
from  the  least  surge  or  swell  of  the  water, 
except  by  a  kind  of  waste  board  about  two 
feet  high  built  up  on  the  sides,  without  any 
caulking  or  pitching,  or  anything  to  keep  out  the 
water.  They  had  neither  mast  or  safi,  anchor 
or  cable,  head  or  stem,  no  bows  to  fence  ofT  the 
waves  or  rudder  to  steer  any  course,  or  ears  to 
give  any  motion,  but,  like  a  flat-bottomed  puQt» 
thev  thrust  them  along  with  such  poles  as  they 
had,  some  of  which  were  about  eignt  or  ten  feet 
long,  and  which  gave  them  a  little  way,  but  very 
slowly.  All  the  remedy  they  had  in  this  ease, 
was  to  set  on  with  their  poles  towards  the  shorn 
and  to  observe  by  their  pocket  compasses  whioh 
way  it  lay ;  and  this  they  hiboured  hard  at  lest 
they  should  be  lost  in  the  night  and  not  know 
which  way  to  go. 

Their  carpenters  in  the  mean  time  with  itflM 
spare  boards  which  they  had,  or  rather  made, 
raised  their  sides  as  well  as  they  could  to  ke^ 
off  the  wash  of  the  sea,  if  any  wind  should  fis0 
so  as  to  make  the  water  rough,  and  thui  they 
fenced  against  every  danger  as  well  as  they  eonlo, 
though  all  put  together  they  were  in  but  a  very 
Sony  condition. 

Now  they  had  time  to  reflect  apon  their  ve- 
racious fhry  in  ranging  the  shore  to  piek  up  gold, 
without  considering  where  and  in  what  oonditimi 
they  were,  and  without  looking  out  on  thera 
for  a  place  of  safety.  Nay,  they  might  now  have 
reflected  on  the  madness  of  venturing  out  into  a 
lake  or  inland  sea  of  that  vast  extent,  in  such 
pitiful  bottoms  as  they  had  under  them.  Their 
business,  doubtless,  had  been  to  have  stopped 
within  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  found  a  con- 
venient place  to  land  their  goods  and  secure  their 
lives;  and  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp 
upon  any  safe  high  ground,  where  they  might  be 
sure  they  could  neither  be  overflowed  or  sur- 
rounded with  water,  they  might  have  searched 
the  shores  of  the  lake  as  &r  as  they  thought  fit ; 
but  thus  to  launch  out  into  in  an  unknown  water, 
and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  theur  vessels  as  is 
described  above,  was  most  unaccountably  incon- 
siderate. 

Never  was  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  all  able  and 
experienced  sailors,  so  embarked,  or  drawn  into 
such  a  snare,  for  they  were  surrounded  with 
water  for  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth  on  the 
nearest  shore,  and  this  all  on  a  sudden,  the  coun- 
try  Iving  low  and  flat  for  such  a  breadth,  all  of 
which  appeared  dry  land  and  green  like  the  flelds 
but  the  day  before,  and  without  question  they 
were  suiBciently  surprised. 

Now  they  would  have  given  all  the  gold  th«f 
had  got,  which  was  very  considerable  too,  to  have 
been  on  shore  on  the  wildest  and  most  barren 
part  of  the  eountry,  and  would  have  trusted  to 
their  own  diligenoe  to  get  food ;  but  here,  bo- 
sides  the  imminent  danger  of  drowning  they 
might  also  be  in  danger  of  starving ;  for  had  their 
floats  grounded  but  upon  any  little  hiUoek,  they 
might  have  stuck  there  till  they  had  starved  aid 
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perished  for  honger.  Then  they  were  in  the  ut- 
most antiety,  too,  for  fear  of  wetting  their  now- 
der,  which,  if  it  happened,  they  couM  never  have 
made  serviceable  again,  and  without  it  they  could 
Dot  have  killed  anything  for  food  if  they  had  got 
to  the  shore. 

They  had  in  this  exigence  some  comforts,  how- 
ever, vrhich  might  a  little  uphold  their  spirits, 
and  without  which,  indeed,  their  condition  must 
have  been  deplorable  and  desperate.  1st— It 
was  hot  weather,  so  that,  as  they  had  no  shelter 
against  the  cold  if  it  had  come,  they  had  no  cold 
to  afflict  them ;  but  they  rather  wanted  awnings 
to  keep  ofT  the  sun  than  houses  to  keep  otT  the 
cold.  2nd — The  water  of  the  lake  was  all  fresh 
and  very  good,  even  when  it  looked  white  and 
thick,  yet  it  was  very  sweet  and  drank  wholesome 
and  good- tasted.  Had  it  been  salt  water  and 
they  thus  in  the  middle  of  it,  they  must  have 
perished  fot  thirst.  drd—They  being  now  float- 
mg  over  the  drowned  lands  only,  the  water  was 
not  very  deep,  so  that  they  could  reach  ground 
and  set  along  their  rafts  with  their  poles  ;  and 
this  to  be  sure  they  failed  not  to  do  with  the  ut- 
most diligence. 

They  had  also  the  satisfaction  to  observe, 
though  it  was  not  without  toiling  in  an  inexpres- 
sible manner,  that  they  did  gain  upon  the  shore, 
and  there  was  a  high'  land  before  them,  which 
they  did  draw  towanis,  though  very  slowly  and 
at  a  very  great  distance. 

But  then  they  had  another  discouragement, 
namely,  that  they  saw  the  day  declined,  and 
night  came  on  apace,  and,  in  short,  that  It  waa 
impossible  they  could  reach  the  high  land  which 
thev  saw,  by  daylight,  nor  did  they  know  what 
to  do  or  how  to  go  on  in  the  night. 

At  length  two  bold  fellows  offered  themselves 
to  strip  and  go  off,  either  to  wade  or  swim  to  the 
shore,  which  they  bad  yet  daylight  enough  to 
do,  being  as  they  Judged  about  three  miles, 
though  they  found  it  about  four  miles;  and 
from  thence  to  find  means  to  make  a  fire  or  light 
to  gvide  them  to  the  shore  in  the  dark. 

This  was  indeed  a  desperate  attempt,  but  the 
two  fellows  being  good  swimmers,  and  willing  to 
venture,  it  was  not  impracticable.  They  had 
light  linen  drawers  on,  open  at  the  knees,  and 
their  shirts ;  and  they  took  a  little  bottle  each  in 
their  pockets  with  some  gunpowder  in  them 
close  stopped,  with  other  materials  for  kindling  a 
fire ;  weapons  they  had  none,  but  each  man  a 
knife  and  a  hatchet  fastened  round  their  waist  in 
a  little  belt,  and  a  light  pole  in  their  hands  to 
help  when  they  waded,  which  they  expected  to 
do  most  part  of  the  way.  They  had  no  provi- 
sions with  them  but  a  bottle  with  some  good 
brandy  in  their  pockets. 

When  they  went  off  you  are  to  suppose  the 
water  about  four  feet  to  five  feet  deep,  so  they 
dioee  to  swim  rather  than  wade,  and,  as  it  walk 
very  seldom  much  deeper,  they  had  often  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  on  the  firm  ground  to  rest  them- 
selves. 

In  this  posture  they  went  on  directly  towards 
the  land,  and  after  they  had  by  swimming  and 
wading  together  advanced  about  a  mile  they 
found  the  water  grew  shallower,  which  was  a 
signal  to  them  that  they  should  reach  the  hard 
ground  in  a  little  time,  so  they  walked  cheer* 


fully  on  in  about  three  i^t  water  for  near  anile 
more. 

Their  companions  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  lor 
they  being  in  white,  and  the  water  white  too 
and  the  l^ht  declining,  they  could  not  see  them 
at  a  mUe*s  distance ;  after  this  thev  found  the 
ground  falling  lower,  so  that  they  had  deeper 
water  for  half  a  mile  more  all  the  way ;  after 
which,  they  came  to  flat  ground  again  for  near 
two  miles  more,  and  at  length  to  the  dry  land, 
to  their  great  satisfaction,  though  it  was  then 
quite  night. 

Their  comrades  had  been  near  an  hour  In  the 
dark,  that  is  to  say,  with  only  a  dusky  light, 
and  began  to  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  not  being  able 
to  see  the  compass ;  they  bad  made  shift  to  get 
over  the  half  mile  of  deeper  water  pretty  well ; 
for  though  it  was  too  deep  for  the  men  to  wade 
as  above,  yet  they  could  reach  the  bottom  with 
tbeir  poles,  and  at  that  time  they  happened  to 
feel  a  little  breeee  of  wind  fair  in  their  way, 
which  both  refireshed  them  with  its  cool  breath, 
and  also  gave  them  a  kind  of  a  jog  on  their 
way  towai^  the  shore. 

At  length,  to  their  great  joy,  they  saw  a  light ; 
and  it  was  the  more  to  their  joy  because  they  saw 
it  just  before  them,  or  as  the  seamen  call  it,  right 
a  head,  by  which  they  had  the  satlsCiction  to 
know  they  had  not  varied  their  course  in  the 
dark.  It  seems  their  two  men  had  landed  upon 
a  fiiir  rising  ground,  where  they  found  some  low 
bushes  and  trees,  and  where  they  had  good  hard 
dry  standing,  and  they  soon  found  means  to  pick 
out  a  few  ^thered  dry  sticks,  with  which  they 
made  a  blaze  for  the  present,  having  stnick  (in 
with  the  tools  they  were  furnished  with,  as  above. 

By  the  light  of  this  blaze  they  gave  the  first 
notice  to  their  comrades,  as  above,  that  they  were 
landed ;  and  they  again,  as  was  agreed  before- 
hand, fired  two  g^ns  as  a  signal  that  they  saw  it 
and  were  all  safe ;  also  by  the  light  of  this  fire 
they  gave  themselTes  so  much  light  as  to  find 
more  dry  wood,  and  afterwards  their  fire  was  so 
strong  and  good  that  they  made  the  green  wood 
bum  as  weU  as  the  dry. 

Their  companions  were  now  oome  into  the 
shoal  water,  in  which,  as  I  said,  the  men  waded, 
but  as  their  floats  did  not  draw  above  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  water  at  most  they  went  on  stili ; 
but  at  length,  being  within  about  half  a  mile  of 
the  hillock  where  the  two  men  were  they  found 
the  water  so  shallow  that  their  floats  would  not 
swim.  Upon  Uiis  more  of  the  men  went  over- 
board with  poles  in  their  hands,  soanding,  as  we 
may  call  it,  for  deeper  water ;  and  with  long  pad- 
dling about  they  found  the  ground  fall  off  a  Uttle 
in  one  place,  by  which  they  got  their  floats  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  but  then  the  water 
was  shflJlow  again,  not  above  a  foot  water.  So, 
in  a  word,  they  were  fain  to  he  content,  and  ran- 
ning  fiist  a-ground  they  immediately  began, 
though  dark  and  thonselves  very  much  fatigued, 
to  uiSoad  their  ships,  and  carry  all  on  shore  on 
their  backs. 

The  first  thing  they  took  care  to  land  was  their 
ammunition,  their  gunpowder,  and  arms,  not 
forgetting  the  ammunition  de  bouche,  as  the 
French  ^1  it,  I  mean  their  victuals,  and  with 
great  joy  they  got  to  their  two  comrades ;  (hen 
they  fetched  their  proper  materials  for  their  tent 
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and  set  It  op,  and  having  refreshed  themselves 
they  went  aU  to  sleep,  as  they  said,  without  so 


much  OS  a  sentinel  placed  for  their  |uard ;  for,  as 
they  saw  no  inhabitants,  so  they  reared  no  cn^ 
miea ;  and  It  may  be  supposed  they  were  weary 
enough  to  make  them  want  rest,  even  in  the  ex- 
tremest  manner. 

In  the  morning  they  had  time  enough  to  re- 
flect upon  the  madness  of  such  rash  adventures, 
as  you  shall  hear.  Their  floats,  indeed,  remained 
as  they  had  left  them,  and  the  water  was  ebbed 
away  from  them  above  two  mQes,  that  is  to  say, 
almost  to  the  deep  half  mile  mentioned  above  ; 
but  they  heard  a  surpriring  noise  and  roaring  of 
the  water  on  the  lake  itself,  the  body  of  which 
was  now  above  seven  miles  from  them. 

They  could  not  imagine  what  this  roaring 
should  mean,  for  they  felt  no  wind,  nor  could 
they  perceive  any  clouds  at  a  distance  that  looked 
OS  if  they  brought  any  squalls  of  wind  with  them, 
as  they  are  often  observed  to  do,  but  when  they 
came  nearer  the  water  they  found  it  had  a  kind 
of  swell,  and  that  there  was  certainly  some  more 
\ioleDt  motion  at  the  farther  distance ;  and  in  a 
little  while  looking  behind  them  towards  the 
shore  where  their  comrades  where,  they  found 
the  water  began  to  spread  over  the  flat  ground 
again,  upon  which  they  hastened  back,  but 
having  a  good  way  to  go,  they  were  obliged  to  go 
knee-deep  before  they  reached  to  the  hillock 
where  their  tent  stood. 

They  had  not  been  many  hours  on  shore  before 
they  found  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  roar- 
ing which  before  they  heard  at  a  distance  grew 
louder  and  nearer,  till  at  length  the  floats  were 
lifted  up  and  driven  on  shore  by  the  wind,  which 
increased  to  a  storm ;  and  the  water  swelled  and 
grew  rough,  and  as  they  were  upon  the  lee  shore 
the  floats  were  soon  broken  in  pieces,  and  went 
some  one  way  and  some  another. 

In  the  evening  it  overcast  and  grew  cloudy, 
and  about  midnight  they  had  their  share  of  a  vio- 
lent rain,  which  yet  they  could  see  was  more  vio- 
lent towards  the  monntains  of  the  Andes  and 
towards  the  course  of  the  river  which  they  came 
down  in  the  floats. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  naturally,  that 
the  third  day  the  waters  of  the  lake  swelled 
again  to  a  frightftil  height,  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
have  been  frightful  to  them  if  they  had  been  upon  it, 
for  they  suppose  it  rose  about  two  futhonis  perpen. 
dicular,  and  the  wind  continuing  fresh  the  water 
was  all  a  white  foam  of  froth ;  so  that  had  they 
had  a  good  large  boat  under  them  she  would 
scarce  have  lived  there. 

Their  tent  kept  them  dry,  and  as  they  were  on 
dry  land  and  too  high  to  be  reached  by  any  inun- 
dation they  had  no  concern  upon  them'  about  i 
their  safety.  But,  to  be  sure,  took  this  for  suffi-  \ 
cient  notice  not  to  come  up  the  lake  again  in  \ 
haste  unless  they  were  better  provided  with  boats  ; 
to  ride  out  a  storm. 

Our  men  began  now  to  think  they  had  tukcn 
their  leave  of  the  Golden  Lake,  and  yet  they 
knew  not  how  to  think  of  leaving  it  so  soon. 
They  were  now  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  off 
of  that  fine  golden  shore  where  they  took  up  so 
much,  nor  did  they  know  the  way  to  it  by  land, 
and  as  for  going  by  water  that  they  were  unpro 


up  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  wmds  blew 
fi^h  for  six  or  eight  days  together. 

All  these  obstructions  joined  together  put  them 
upon  oonridering  of  pursuing  their  march  by 
land,  in  which,  however,  they  resolved  to  ooatt 
the  lake  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  eastward,  ' 
tfll,  if  possible,  they  should  find  that  the  waters 
bad  some  outlet,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  lake 
emptied  itself  by  some  river  towards  the  sea,  as 
they  concluded  it  certainly  must. 

They  had  not  yet  seen  any  inhabitants,  or  any 
sign  of  them,  at  least  not  near  them ;  they  did, 
or  it  is  thought  they  fancied  they  tlid,  see  some 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  they  would 
not  come  within  reach  of  them  on  any  account, 
so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  really  saw 
them  or  no. 

Before  they  decamped  for  a  march,  it  was 
needful  to  get  some  provisions^  if  possible,  and 
this  made  them  the  more  desirous  of  finding  out 
some  conversable  creatures,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
They  killed  a  wild  cow  and  a  deer,  and  this  was 
all  they  could  get  for  some  time ;  and  with  this 
they  set  forward,  taking  their  course  east,  and 
rather  northerly,  in  order  to  come  into  the  same 
latitude  they  set  out  in  at  their  first  embarking 
on  the  river. 

After  they  had  marched  thus  for  about  three 
days,  keeping  the  lake  on  the  north  side  of  them, 
and  always  in  view ;  at  length,  on  the  third  day, 
in  the  evening,  coming  to  a  little  hill  which  gave 
them  the  prospect  of  the  country  Ufr  some  length 
N.E.,  they  saw  plainly  a  river  issuing  out  of  the 
lake,  and  running  first  east,  then  bending  to  tho 
south,  it  was  also  easy  to  perceive  that  this  river 
was  at  that  time  much  broader  than  in  its  usual 
course,  for  that  they  could  see  a  great  many 
trees,  which  probably  grew  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  standing,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  the 
water,  the  banks  being  pvcrflowed  both  ways 
very  considerably. 

But  as  they  mounted  the  hill  which  they  stood 
on  to  a  greater  height,  they  discovered  farther 
north,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  accord- 
ing to  their  account,  a  much  larger  river,  which 
looked,  compared  to  the  first  river,  rather  like  a 
sea  than  a  river,  which  likewise  issued  out  of  the 
lake  and  run  E.  by  S.  towards  the  sea,  which 
river  they  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  manner 
swelled  with  a  land  water,  or  fresh,  as  the  lake 
was,  to  a  prodigious  degree. 

This  prospect  brought  them  to  a  more  serious 
consultation,  as  to  the  measures  they  should  take 
to  proceed  on  their  journey ;  and,  as  they  could 
ea^y  see  there  was  little  or  no  use  to  be  made 
of  the  rivers  for  their  travelling,  while  the  water 
was  thus  above  the  ordinary  bainks,  so  that  they 
could  not  know  the  proper  channels,  and  also 
that  the  currents  were  exceeding  swift ;  so  they 
resolved  to  stock  themselves  wjth  provisions,  if 
possible,  and  continue  their  journey  by  land. 
To  this  purpose  they  first  made' it  their  busi- 
ss  to   catch   some   more  iruinacoa.   or  lanre 


ncss  to  eaten  some  more  guinacos,  or  large 
sheep,  which  they  knew  would  not  only  feed 
them,  but  »il8o  carry  their  luggage,  which  was 
still  heavy  and  very  troublesome  to  them,  and 
yet  absolutely  necessary  too.  But  all  their  en- 
deavour  was  in  vain,  for  though  they  saw  several, 
and  found  that  the  country  was  pretty  full 


Tided  for  several  w^,  besides,  the  waters  kept  '  them,  and  some  they  killed,  yet  they  could  not 
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take  one  alive  (which  was  the  thing  they  cbieOy 
wanted)  by  ftny  means  that  they  could  contrive. 

Among  the  rrat  of  the  creatures  that  they 
shot  for  food  they  very  often  found  wild  cows 
and  bulls,  and  c&peciaily,  as  they  found  after- 
wards, on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  but  the 
most  surprising  thing  to  them  that  they  had  yet 
met  with  was  still  to  come.  Tbey  had  descended 
from  the  hiU,  where  they  at  first  discovered  the 
smaller  river,  and  where  they  had  set  up  their 
tenty  resolving  to  march  on  the  lower  grounds,  as 
near  the  river  as  they  could,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
danger  of  the  water,  that  they  might  find,  if 
possible,  some  way  over  to  come  at  the  great 
river,  which  they  judged  to  be  the  stream  most 
proper  for  their  businesa 

Here  they  found  a  rich  pleasant  country,  level 
and  fruitful ;  not  so  Idw  as  to  be  exposed  to  the 
overflowing  of  the  river,  and  not  so  high  as  to  be 
dry  and  barren.  Several  little  brooks  and  streams 
of  water,  rising  on  the  side  of  the  bill  they  came 
from,  ran  winding  thb  way  and  that,  as  if  to  find 
out  the  river,  and  near  the  river  were  some 
woods  of  very  large  trees. 

The  men,  not  forgetting  the  main  chance,  fell 
to  washing  and  searching  the  sand  and  gravel  in 
these  brooks  for  gold :  but  the  harvest  of  gold 
seemed  to  be  over,  for  here  they  found  none. 
They  had  also  an  occasion  to  discover,  that  till 
the  land  waters  were  abated,  there  was  no  stir- 
ring for  them,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  cross  the 
first  river :  nor,  if  they  did,  could  they  find  in 
their  hearts  to  venture,  not  knowing  but  the 
waters  might  still  rise  higher,  and  that  the  two 
rivers  might  swell  into  one,  and  so  they  should 
be  swallowed  up,  or  if  not,  they  might'  be  sur- 
rounded on  some  island,  where  they  sfaMOuId  perish 
for  want  of  provisions ;  so  they  resolved  to  fetch 
their  baggage  from  the  hill,  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  encamp  in  those  pleasant  plains,  as  near  the 
river  as  they  could,  till  the  water  should  abate. 

While  they  stayed  here,  they  were  so  fu  from 
having  hopes  that  the  waters  would  abate,  that 
it  rained  violently  for  almost  three  days  and 
nights  together ;  and  one  of  those  rainy  morn- 
ings, looking  out  at  their  tent  door  (for  they 
could  not  stir  abroad  for  the  rain)  they  were  sur* 
prised  when,  looking  towards  the  river,  which 
was  just  below  them,  they  saw  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  black  creatures  in  the  water,  and  swim- 
ming towards  the  shore  where  they  were. 

They  at  first  imagined  they  were  porpoises, 
but  could  not  suggest  anything  of  that  kind  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  sea,  when  one  of  the 
men,  looking  at  them  through  a  glass,  cried  out, 
they  were  all  black  cattle,  and  that  he  could  per- 
ceive their  horns  and  their  heads.  Upon  this, 
others  looking  with  their  glasses  also,  said  the 
same.  Immediately  every  man  ran  to  his  gun, 
and,  notwithstanding  it  rained  bard,  away  they 
marched  down  the  river's  side  with  all  the  speed 
thev  could  make. 

By  that  time  they  reached  the  river-bank, 
their  wonder  increased,  for  they  found  it  was  a 
vast  multitude  of  bUck  cattle,  who,  finding  the 
waters  rise  between  the  two  rivers,  and  by  a 
natural  sagacity,  apprehensive  of  being  swept 
away  with  the  flood,  had,  one  and  all,  took  the 
waters,  and  were  swimming  over  to  this  side  for 
safety. 


You  may  very  well  suppose  the  fellows,  thoiigh 
tbey  wanted  a  few  such  guests  as  these,  yet  were 
terrified  with  their  multitude,  and  began  to  ooo- 
sider  what  course  to  take  when  the  creatures 
should  come  to  land,  for  there  was  a  monstroos 
many  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  after  a  short 
consultation,  for  the  creatures  came  on  apace, 
they  resolved  to  get  into  a  low  ground,  where 
they  perceived  they  directed  their  course,  and  in 
which  there  were  a  great  many  trees,  and  that 
they  would  all  get  up  into  the  trees,  and  so  lie 
ready  to  shoot  among  tliem  as  they  landed. 

Accordingly  they  did  so,  except  that  five  of 
them,  cutting  down  some  large  boughs  of  a  tree, 
got  into  a  little  thicket  close  to  the  water,  which 
they  so  fortified  with  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 
that  they  thought  themselves  secure  wit  bin,  and 
there  they  posted  themselves,  resolving  to  expect 
them  and  take  their  hazard. 

When  the  creatures  came  to  land,  it  was  won- 
derful to  observe  how  they  lowed  and  roared,  as 
it  were,  to  bid  one  another  welcome  on  shore, 
and  spreading  themselves  upon  the  neighboiiring 
plain,  immediately  lay  down,  and  r^Ung  and 
stretching  themselves,  gave  our  people  notioe 
that,  in  short,  they  had  swam  a  great  way  a^ 
were  very  much  tired. 

Our  fellows,  you  may  suppose,  hud  about  them, 
and  the  five  men  that  fixed  themselves  in  the 
thicket  had  the  fairest  opportunity,  for  they 
killed  eleven  or  twelve  of  them  as  soon  as  they 
set  their  foot  on  shore,  and  lamed  as  mamy. 

And  now  they  had  a  trial  of  skill,  for  as  they 
killed  as  many  as  they  knew  what  to  do  with, 
and  had  their  choice  of  beef,  if  they  killed  a  boll, 
they  let  him  lie,  as  having  no  use  for  him,  but 
chose  the  cows,  as  what  &ey  thought  was  cmly 
fit  for  eating. 

But,  1  say,  now  they  had  a  trial  of  skill, 
namely,  to  see  if  they  could  maim  some  of  thena, 
so  as  not  to  kill  them,  and  might  bring  them  to 
carry  their  luggage.  This  was  a  kind  of  a  fHiit- 
less  attempt,  as  we  afterwards  told  them,  to 
make  a  baggage-horse  of  a  wild  bolL 

However,  they  brought  it  so  for  to  pass  that 
having  wounded  several  young  bulls  very  much, 
after  they  had  ran  roariog  i^ut  with  the  hnrt, 
they  lay  down  and  bled  so  as  that  it  was  likely 
they  would  bleed  to  death,  as  seyeral  of  them 
really  did :  but  the  surgeon  observing  two  of 
them  to  be  low  enough  ttut  he  might  go  to  them, 
and  do  what  he  would  with  them,  he  soon  stop- 
ped  the  bleeding,  and,  in  a  word,  healed  the 
wounds.  All  the  while  he  was  doii^  this,  he 
caused  food,  that  is  to  say,  grass  and  boughs  of 
trees,  to  be  brought  to  them  for  food,  and  in  four 
or  five  days  the  creatures  were  very  well.  Then 
he  caused  them  to  be  hampered  with  ropes  and 
tied  together,  so  that  they  oould  neither  fight 
with  their  heads  or  run  away  with  their  heos  ; 
and  having  thus  brought  them  to  a  place  just  by 
their  tent,  he  caused  them  to  be  kept  so  hungry, 
and  almost  starved,  that  when  meat  was  carried 
them,  they  were  so  tame  and  thankfhl,  that,  at 
last,  they  would  eat  out  of  his  hand,  and  stret<^ 
out  their  heads  for  it,  and  when  tbey  were  let  a 
little  looser,  would  follow  him  about  for  a  hand- 
ful of  grass,  like  a  dog  for  a  bone. 

Wlien  he  had  brought  them  thus  to  hand,  be 
by  degrees  loaded  them,  and  taught  then  to 
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oany;  and  if  they  were  unruly,  as  they  were  at 
first,  he  would  load  them  with  roore  than  they 
could  well  carry,  and  make  them  stand  under 
that  load  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  c6me  hlro- 
self  and  bri^g  them  meat  and  take  the  load  off; 
and  thus  in  a  few  days  they  knew  him  so  well 
that  they  would  let  him  do  anything  with  them. 

When  they  came  to  decamp  they  tied  them 
both  together  with  such  ropes  as  they  had,  and 
made  them  carry  a  very  great  weight.  They 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  two  more  but 
they  foiled,  one  died  and  the  other  proved  un- 
tractable,  sullen,  and  outrageous. 

They  had  now  lain  here  twelve  days,  having 
plenty  of  provisions^  in  which  time  the  weather 
proving  fair,  the  land  waters  run  oft  and  the  rivers 
came  to  their  old  channels,  clear  and  calm :  the 
men  would  gladly  have  gone  back  to  the  sands 
and  flat  shore  of  the  lake,  or  to  some  other  part, 
to  look  for  gold ;  but  that  was  impracticable  now, 
so  they  marched  on,  and  in  about  two  days  they 
found  the  first  river  seemed  to  turn  so  much  to 
the  south,  that  they  thought  it  would  carry  them 
too  far  out  of  their  way,  for  their  orders  were  to 
keep  about  the  latitude  of  forty  to  fifty  degrees, 
as  is  said  before,  so  they  resolved  to  get  over  the 
first  river  as  soon  as  they  could ;  they  had  not 
gone  far,  but  they  found  the  river  so  shallow  that 
they  easily  forded  it,  bulls  and  all,  and  being 
safely  landed  they  travelled  cross  the  country  di- 
rectly .to  the  great  river,  which  they  found  also 
very  low,  though  not  like  to  be  forded  as  the  other 
was. 

Now  they  thought  they  were  in  the  way  of 
their  business,  and  here  they  resolved  to  see  if  a 
tree  or  two  might  be  found,  big  enough  to  make 
a  large  canoe  to  carry  them  down  this  river, 
which,  as  it  seemed  large,  so  the  current  seemed 
to  be  less  rapid  and  furious,  the  channel  being 
deep  and  full. 

They  had  not  searched  long  but  they  found 
three  trees,  as  they  thought,  large  enough,  and 
they  immediately  went  to  work  with  them,  felled 
them  and  shaped  them,  and  in  four  days'  time 
they  had  three  handsome  canoes,  one  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  able  to  carry  in  all  fifteen  or  sixteen 
men;  but  this  was  not  enough,  so  they  were 
forced  to  look  out  farther  for  two  trees  more,  and 
this  took  them  up  more  time.  However  in  about 
a  week  they  launched  them  all :  as  for  days,  they 
had  lost  their  account  of  time ;  so  that  as  they 
had  sometimes  no  room  to  distinguish  one  day 
from  another,  so  they,  after  some  time,  quite  for- 
got the  days  and  knew  not  a  Sunday  from  a  work- 
ing day  any  more. 

While  these  canoes  were  making,  the  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  trade,  fell  to  rummaging  the 
shores  of  this  river,  as  they  had  done  the  other, 
for  gold,  nor  did  they  wholly  lose  their  labour, 
for  in  several  places  they  found  a  pretty  deal ; 
and  here  it  was  that  a  certain  number  of  them, 
taking  one  of  the  canoes  that  were  first  made, 
took  a  voyage  of  their  own  heads,  not  only  with- 
out command  but  against  command ;  and  having 
made  a  little  mast  and  sail  to  it,  went  up  towards 
the  lake,  resolving  to  go  quite  into  the  lake  to 
find  another  golden  shore  or  gold  coast,  as  they 
called  it. 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  this  wild  under- 
taking would  be  too  long,  nor  would  the  rogues 


give  much  account  of  it  themselves ;  only  in  short 
that  they  found  a  sand  pretty  rich  in  gold,  worked 
upon  it  fhre  days  indefiitigably,  and  got  a  good 
deal,  sufficient,  had  they  brought  it  back,  to  have 
tempted  the  rest  to  have  gove  all  away  to  the 
same  place :  but  at  the  end  of  the  five  days,  some 
were  for  returning  and  others  for  staying  longer, 
till  the  majority  prevailed  to  come  back,  repre- 
senting to  the  rest  that  their  friends  would  be 
gone,  and  they  should  be  left  to  starve  in  that 
wild  country  and  should  never  get  home ;  so  they 
all  got  into  the  canoe  again,  but  quarrelled  whed 
they  were  in,  and  that  to  such  an  unreasonable 
height  that,  in  short,  they  fought,  over-set  the 
boat,  lost  all  their  gold  and  their  arms,  except 
three  muskets,  which  were  lashed  under  the 
thouts  or  benches  of  the  canoe,  spoiled  their  am« 
munition  and  provision,  and  drowned  one  of  their 
company;  so  they  came  home  to  the  rest  by 
weeping  cross,  wet  and  almost  famished. 

This  was  a  baulk  to  them,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
put  a  damp  to  their  new  projects ;  and  yet  six  of 
the  same  men  were  so  bold  afterwards  as  to  de- 
mand to  be  dismissed  and  a  canoe  given  them, 
and  they  would  go  back,  they  said,  to  the  Golden 
Lake,  where,  they  did  not  doubt,  they  should 
load  the  canoe  with  gold ;  and  if  they  found  when 
they  came  back  we  were  gone,  they  would  find 
their  way  back  through  the  mountains  and  go  to 
the  rich  Spaniard,  who  they  did  not  doubt  would 
get  them  license  to  go  back  to  Europe  with  the 
galleons,  and  perhaps,  they  said,  they  might  be 
in  England  before  us. 

But  the  captain  quelled  this  mutiny,  though 
there  were  four  or  five  more  come  into  it,  and 
showing  them  the  agreement  they  bad  made  with 
me,  their  commander ;  the  obligation  they  were 
under,  and  the  madness  of  their  other  proposals, 
prevailed  with  them  to  go  forward  with  the  rest 
and  pursue  the  voyage,  which  he  now  represented 
to  be  very  easy,  being  as  it  were  all  the  way 
down  hill,  that  is  to  say  with  the  stream,  for  they 
all  knew  the  river  they  were  in  must  go  to  the 
sea,  and  that  in  or  near  the  latitude  which  they 
knew  the  ship  had  appointed  to  wait  for  them. 
However,  to  soften  them  a  little  and,  in  some 
measure,  to  please  them,  he  promised  that  if  they 
met  mth  any  success  in  the  search  after  gold  in 
the  river  they  were  in,  as  be  did  not  question  but 
they  should,  he  would  consent  to  any  reasonable 
stop  that  they  should  propose,  not  exceeding 
five  days  in  a  place,  and  the  places  to  be  not  less 
than  five  leagues  ofi^  from  one  another. 

Upon  these  terms  they  consented,  and  all  em- 
barked and  came  away,  though  extremely  morti- 
fied for  the  loss  of  one  of  their  companions,  who 
was  a  brave  stout  fellow,  very  well  beloved  by  all 
the  company,  but  there  was  no  remedy ;  so  they 
came  on  in  five  canoes,  and  with  a  good  stock  of 
provisions,  such  as  it  was,  vis.  good  fresh  beef 
cured  in  the  sun,  and  fifteen  Peruvian  sheep 
alive,  for  when  tbey  got  into  the  country,  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  they  found  it  easy  to  catch 
those  creatures,  who,  before  that,  would  not 
come  near  them. 

And  now  they  came  down  the  river  apace,  till 
they  came  to  another  golden  shore,  where,  find- 
ing some  quantity  of  gold,  they  claimed  their 
captain's  promise,  and  accordingly  they  went  all 
on  shore  to  work,  and  pretty  go(«d  success  they 
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^^mi,  picking  up  from  anMmg  the  tandt  a  cod* 
!idersble  quantity  of  gold;  and  havinff  itayod 
^our  of  the  five  days,  tlwy  Iband  they  had  demd 
the  place,  which  was  not  of  a  loQg  extent,  and  lo 
they  cheerfally  came  on. 

They  came  on  now  for  eleven  dayi  together 
very  willingly,  but  then  found  the  channel  of  the 
Tiyer  divided  itiell^  and  one  went  away  to  the 
left,  and  the  other  to  the  right ;  they  could  not 
judge  which  wot  the  best  to  take ;  but  not  ques- 
tioning but  that  they  would  meet  again  soon, 
they  took  the  southernmost  channel,  as  being 
most  direct  in  their  latitude ;  and  thus  they  pro- 
ceeded for  three  or  four  days  more,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  little 
river  that  fell  into  the  other,  and  made  a  good 
harbour  for  their  Uttle  fleet 

Here,  I  say,  they  were  obliged  to  put  in  for 
want  of  provisions,  for  they  bad  eat  op  all  their 
guiancos,  and  their  two  tame  bulls  too,  the  last 
of  which  they  soon  repented,  as  you  will  see 
presently. 

After  they  had  been  hunting,  and  shot  a  couple 
of  deer  and  a  cow,  with  a  kii^  of  hare  as  Mg  as 
an  English  fox,  they  set  forward  fdin  very  mer- 
r&y,  and  the  more  so  because  they  had  another 
little  piece  of  a  gold  coast,  where,  for  two  days, 
they  had  very  good  luck  again ;  but  judge  how 
they  were  surprised,  and  in  what  a  consternation 
they  were,  when  coming  farther  down  the  same 
river  they  heard  a  terrible  noise  in  the  river,  as 
of  a  mighty  cataract,  or  waterfall,  which  increased 
as  they  came  forward  till  it  grew  so  loud  that 
they  could  not  hear  themselves  speak,  much  less 
hear  one  another. 

As  they  approached,  it  was  the  more  frigbtAil ; 
so  at  length,  leit  they  should  be  hurried  into  it 
before  they  were  aware,  they  went  all  on  shore, 
doing  all  by  signs  and  dumb  postures,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  any  sound. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  near  six  miles  to 
the  place,  which,  when  they  perceived,  some  of 
them  went  back  to  bring  on  the  boati,  and  so 
brought  them  as  near  the  place  as  they  durst, 
and  run  them  on  shore  into  a  little  hollow  part 
of  the  bank  just  Urge  enough  to  hold  them. 
When  they  had  thus  secured  the  boats  they  went 
to  view  the  waterfell ;  but  how  was  they  asto- 
nished when  Uiey  found  that  there  were  not  one, 
but  five  waterfalls,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  one  another,  some  more,  some  less ; 
that  the  water  fell  a  prodigious  height,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  any  boat  could  hear  to  launch 
down  the  cataract  and  not  be  dashed  in  pieces. 

They  now  saw  there  was  no  remedy,  but  that 
they  must  lose  the  benefit  of  their  five  canoes, 
which  had  been  so  comfortable  to  them,  and  by 
which  they  had  come  above  four  hundred  miles 
in  a  little  time  with  safety  and  pleasure. 

These  cataracts  made  the  river  perfectly  use- 
less to  them  for  above  twenty  miles,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  dng  their  canoes  that  length  over 
land ;  so,  in  short,  they  unloaded  them,  and  for 
their  own  satisfaction  they  turned  one,  the  big- 
gest of  them,  adrift,  and  let  it  go  to  the  first 
cataract,  placing  themselves  so  beyond  that  they 
might  see  it  come  down,  which  they  did,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  dashed  in  pieces  on 
the  rocks  below. 

Well,  there  was  so  remedy,  but  they  must 


leave  their  boats  behind  them ;  and  new,  aa  I 
have  said,  they  had  tiase  to  repent  kDUng  their 
two  tame  bulls,  who  would  have  done  them  good 
service ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  look  book  upon 
what  was  done  and  over  so  many  days  before. 
They  had  now  no  remedy,  if  they  would  go  for- 
ward, but  to  take  up  their  banage  upon  their 
shoulders  and  walk  on  foot.  The  only  help  they 
had  was,  that  they  had  gotten  five  gulnacos 
mora,  which,  though  they  were  hnngry,  and  would 
foin  have  eaten,  yet  as  they  carried  at  least  five 
hundred  weight  of  their  luggage,  they  chose  to 
fast  and  walk  rather  than  mast  and  work;  so 
they  went  on  as  well  as  they  could  till  they  got 
past  these  fells,  which,  though  not  above  twenty 
roOes,  cost  them  five  days*  ItSiour. 

Then  they  encamped  again  to  refresh  them- 
selves, and  consider  of  what  was  next  to  be  done 
They  were  thus  long  upon  this  short  journey  for 
many  reasons : 

1.  Because  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the 
best  part  of  two  days  in  hunting  for  their  food, 
in  which  time  five  of  them,  swimming  over  the 
river  to  shoot  at  some  black  cattle,  extreasely 
fatigued  themselves  in  pursuing  them,  but  did, 
however,  shoot  five  cows  and  bulls ;  but  then  it 
was  at  such  a  distance  that  it  was  more  pains  to 
drttg  the  flesh  along  to  the  river*a  side  than  it 
was  worth  to  have  it,  only  that  they  were  indeed 
hunger-starved  and  must  have  it. 

2.  They  found  still  some  little  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  water;  that  Is  to  say,  below  the  foils, 
where  the  water,  after,  by  falling  with  such  force 
it  bad  made  a  pit  or  hole  of  a  vast  depth,  as  Is 
usual  at  a  mill-toil,  had  thrown  up  a  shoal  again 
at  perhaps  a  mile  distance ;  there  they  took  up 
some  gold  whenever  the  water  was  low  enough 
to  come  to  the  shoal. 

S.  The  weight  of  their  baggage  made  them 
travel  heavy,  and  seldom  above  five  or  six  ntiles 
a  day. 

Being  now  come  to  the  open  river,  they  thought 
of  building  more  floats,  but  they  were  dis- 
couraged from  this  consideration  ;  that  they  did 
not  know  but  in  a  few  days*  march,  there  might 
be  more  waterfalls,  and  then  aO  their  labonr 
would  be  lost ;  so  they  took  up  their  tent  and 
began  to  travel  again. 

But  here,  as  they  kept  the  river  dose  on  board, 
as  the  seamen  call  it,  they  were  at  a  full  stop,  by 
the  coming  in  of  another  river  from  the  &W. 
which,  when  it  joined  the  river  they  went  aloiv 
by,  was  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  how 
to  get  over  It  they  knew  not.  They  sent  two 
men  up  the  additional  ri%'er  some  length,  and  he 
brought  word  that  it  was.  Indeed,  narrower  by 
much,  but  nowhere  fordable,  but  deep  and  rapid. 

At  the  same  tfane  they  sent  two  more  nimble 
fellows  down  tlie  coast  of  the  great  river,  to  aee 
if  there  were  no  more  waterfalls,  who  broi^t 
them  word,  there  were  none  for  sixty  miles. 

While  they  lay  here,  at  the  point  of  the  influx, 
expecting  the  return  of  their  scouts,  tiiey  naed 
what  diligence  they  could  in  getting  proviaioos  ; 
and  among  the  rest,  they  kill^  three  cows  and  a 
bull  on  the  other  srde  of  the  biggest  river ;  hot 
not  knowing  how  to  bring  them  over,  thi^  oon- 
clnded  to  go  over,  as  many  as  could  swim,  which 
was  the  better  half  of  them,  and  lit  down  by  it, 
and  roast  and  boil  upon  the  spot,  as  mo^  as 


they  cotild  eat,  and  then  bring  over  as  much  as 
they  oonld  for  their  fellows. 

They  got  boughs  of  trees,  and  bound  them  to- 
gether, then  wrapped  the  meat  in  the  hides,  and 
laid  it  on  the  wood,  and  made  a  hundred  little 
contrivances  to  get  It  over;  so  that  on  one  side 
or  other,  they  got  all  the  meat  eaten  or  brought 
over.  What  they  got  on  their  own  side  the  river 
thev  made  better  shift  with. 

On  the  return  of  their  scouts,  they  found  there 
was  no  remedy  but  to  build  some  new  vessels  of 
one  kind  or  another,  to  take  in  their  baggage  and 
provision,  which  they  did,  after  the  manner  of 
their  first  floats,  for  they  found  no  trees  big  enough 
to  make  canoes.  When,  therefore,  they  had  made 
one  great  float,  they  resolved  to  make  two  small 
boats,  like  yauls  or  skllTs,  with  which  they  might  tow 
their  large  float  or  barge ;  and  as  this  they  mijB^t 
do  with  small  stufl!^  so  they  found  means  to  line 
them  within  and  without  with  the  bull's  hides, 
and  that,  so  dexterously  joined,  and  lapped  or 
rolled  one  over  another,  that  no  water  came 
through,  or  but  very  little. 

With  these  two  boats  they  ferried  over  the 
small  rivers  with  ease,  each  boat  carrying  six 
men,  besides  two  to  row ;  and  when  they  were 
over  the  small  rivers,  the  two  boats  served  to  tow 
their  great  punt  or  barge  close  by  the  shore. 

The  greatest  diflioSty  was  for  tow-lines  to 
draw  the  boats  by,  and  that  they  supplied  by 
twisting  a  strong  tough  kind  of  flag  or  rush, 
which  they  found  in  ue  river,  of  which,  with 
great  application,  they  made  a  kind  of  rope-yam, 
and  then  twisting  it  again,  made  it  very  strong. 

This  was  the  voiture  with  which  they  carried 
themselves  down  quite  to  the  sea;  and  one  of 
these  boats  it  was,  that  we  spied,  as  above, 
coming  to  us  in  the  bay. 

They  had  yet  ab«ve  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  sea,  nor  could  they  at  any  time  tell  or 
guess  how  far  oflT  it  night  be.  They  went  on 
more  or  less  every  day,  but  it  was  but  slowly,  and 
not  without  great  labour,  both  of  rowing  and 
towing.  Thdr  proidsioos  also  coat  them  much 
labour,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  that 
they  were  obliged,  drst  to  hunt  and  kill  it,  and 
then  to  bring  n  to  tht  camp,  which  was  always 
close  to  the  river's  side. 

After  they  had  travelled  thus  some  time,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river,  behold  they  came 
to  a  place,  where  of  a  sudden  they  could  see  no 
farther  bonk  of  the  river,  but  it  looked  alt  water 
like  the  sea ;  they  could  not  imagine  what  It  must 
be  so  the  next  day  Ibey  rowed  towards  it  with  one 
of  their  little  boats,  when  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  the  northern  branch  of  the  lirer 
which  they  had  seen  go  off  before  they  came  at 
the  waternllst  which  river  being  now  increased 
with  many  other  great  waters,  was  now  so  great 
that  the  mouth  of  it  miriit  be  said  to  be  ftwr  or 
five  miles  over,  and  rather  received  this  river 
which  they  were  on  into  it  than  ran  faito  this ; 
but  after  tl|)s  It  contracted  itself  again,  though 
stni  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  over. 
They  were  not  glad  of  this  conjunction  of  the 
waters  at  dl,  because  the  great  water  being  thus 
joined,  they  found  the  stream  or  current  more 
violent,  ana  the  water  upon  the  least  stirring  of 
the  wind  much  more  turbulent  than  it  was  before; 
and  oi  their  great  float  drew  but  little  water,  and 


swam  flat  upon  the  surface,  she  was  ready  to 
founder  upon  every  occasion.  This  obliged  them 
almost,  every  night  to  seek  for  some  little  cove  or 
creek  to  run  her  into,  as  into  a  harbour  to  pre- 
serve her ;  for  if  the  wind  blew  ofl"  shore,  they 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  her  from  driving  ofl";  if 
it  blew  off  from  the  river,  though  it  were  other- 
wise little  wind  enough,  yet  it  imide  a  rippling  or 
chopping  of  the  waters  that  they  had  much  dif. 
ficulty  to  keep  it  from  filling  her. 

All  the  country  on  the  side  of  this  river  was 
a  little  higher  ground  than  ordinary,  which 
wns  its  security  from  land-floods,  and  their  se- 
curity too ;  for  sometimes  the  river  was  seen  to 
rise,  and  that  so  as  to  overflow  a  great  extent  of 
land  on  the  other  side.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  other 
I  side  might  be  esteemed  the  most  fruitful,  and, 
perhaps,  might  be  the  better  land,  if  it  had  but 
half  of  the  art  and  industry  of  an  European  nation 
to  assist  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  keep- 
ing the  water  in  its  bounds,  banking  and  fencing 
the  meadows  from  the  inundations  and  freshes 
which  were  frequently  sent  down  firom  the  Andes, 
and  from  the  country  adjoining. 

But  as  it  now  was,  thiose  lower  lends  lay  great 
part  of  the  yepv  under  water,  whether  it  was  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  the  sdl,  that  no  judgment 
can  be  made  of  till  some  people  come  to  settle 
there,  to  whom  it  shall  be  worth  while  to  make 
experiments  of  that  kind. 

This  part  of  the  country  they  were  now  in  re- 
sembled, as  they  hinted,  the  county  of  Dorset- 
shire and  the  downs  about  Salisbury,  only  not 
Iving  so  high  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  soil  being  a  good  fruitful  dark  mould,  not  a 
chalky  solid  rock  as  in  the  county  about  Sa- 
lisbury, &c 

Here  they  found  a  greater  quantity  of  deer  than 
they  had  seen  in  all  their  journey,  which  they 
often  had  the  good  luck  to  kill  for  their  supply 
of  food,  the  creatures  not  being  so  shy  and  wild 
as  they  had  found  farther  within  the  country. 

ft  may  be  noted  here,  ond  it  Is  very  observable, 
that  in  all  this  journey  I  do  not  learn,  that 
they  saw  either  wolf  or  fox,  bear  or  lion,  or 
indeed  any  other  ravenous  creature,  wMeh  tiiey 
had  the  least  reason  to  be  shy  or  afraid  of,  or 
which  indeed  were  frightfiil  to  the  deer;  and 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  toe  reason  why  the  number 
of  those  creatures  is  so  great,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  greater  there  than  at  other  places. 

After  they  had  feasted  themselves  here,  as 
above,  for  some  days,  they  resolved  to  begin  their 
new  kind  of  navigation,  and  see  what  they  oouM 
make  of  It ;  but  they  went  very  hearily  along, 
and  every  now  and  then,  as  I  have  said  above, 
the  water  was  too  rough  fbrthem,  and  they  were 
ihin  to  put  into  harbour,  and  sometimes  lie  two 
and  three  days ;  however,  they  plied  their  time  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  sometimes  the  current 
setting  over  to  their  side  and  running  strong  by 
the  snore,  they  wouM  go  at  a  great  rate,  inso- 
much, that  one  time  they  said  they  went  above 
thirty  miles  in  a  day,  having,  berides  the  current, 
a  UtUe  gale  of  wind  right  a-stem 

They  reckoned  that  thev  went  near  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  this  manner,  for  they  made  thebcHrt 
of  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  two  hundred  miles. 
It  was  by  their  re<4;oning  that  our  five  men  who 
travelled  into  the  country  so  for,  found  them. 
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when  they  saw  the  hat  swimming  down  the 
stream ;  which  hat,  it  seems,  one  of  them  let 
fall  over-hoard  in  the  night. 

They  had,  I  say,  travelled  thus  far  with  great 
difficulty,  the  river  being  so  large ;  but  as  they 
observed  it  growing  larger  and  larger,  the  farther 
they  went,  so  they  said  they  did  not  doubt  but 
that  in  a  little  more  they  should  come  to  the  sea. 

They  also  observed,  that  now  as  they  found 
the  waters  larger,  and  the  rivers  wider,  they 
killed  more  fowls  than  formerly,  and  particularly 
more  of  the  duck-foot  kind,  though  they  could 
not  perceive  any  sea-fowls,  or  such  as  they  had 
been  used  to.  They  saw  a  great  many  Wild  swans 
and  some  geese,  as  also  duck,  and  mallard,  and 
teal ;  and  these,  I  say,  increased  as  they  drew 
nearer  the  sea. 

They  could  give  very  little  account  of  the  fish 
which  the  rivers  produced,  though  they  some- 
times  catched  a  few  in  the  smaller  river,  but  as 
they  had  neither  fishing  hook  or  nets,  which  was 
the  only  omission  in  my  fitting  them  out,  they 
had  no  opportunity  to  furnish  themselves. 

They  had,  likewise,  no  salt,  neither  was  it 
possible  to  famish  them  with  saJt,  so  they  cured 
their  meat  in  the  sun,  and  seasoned  It  with  that 
excellent  sauce  called  hunger. 

The  account  they  gave  of  discovering  our  five 
men  was  thus,  in  short :  They  had  been  for  two 
days  pretty  successful  in  their  navigation,  as  I 
have  described  it,  but  were  obliged  to  stop  and 
I^ut  in  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  which  made 
them  a  good  harbour ;  the  reason  of  their  stay 
was,  they  had  no  victuals,  bo  by  consent  they 
all  went  hunting,  and  at  night,  having  shot  two 
guinacos  and  a  deer,  they  came  to  supper  to- 
gether in  their  great  tent,  and  having  fed 
heartily,  you  may  suppose,  on  such  good  pro- 
visions, they  began  to  bo  merry ;  and  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  having  a  little  store  left,  though 
not  much,  they  pulled  out  their  bottles,  and 
drank  every  one  a  dram  to  their  good  voyage, 
and  to  the  merry  meeting  of  their  ships,  and  gave 
every  man  a  sup. 

Bat  their  mirth  was  increased  beyond  express- 
ing when  two  of  the  men  who  were  without  the 
tent  door  cried  out  it  lightened ;  one  said  he  saw 
the  flash,  he  was  sure,  and  the  other  said  he 
thought  be  saw  it  too ;  but,  as  it  happened,  their 
hacks  were  towards  the  east,  so  that  they  did 
not  see  the  occasion. 

This  lightning  was  certainly  the  first  flash  of 
one  of  our  five  men's  rockets,  or  the  breaking  ef 
it,  and  the  stars  that  were  at  th«  end  of  it,  up  in 
the  air. 

When  the  captain  heard  the  men  say  it  light- 
ened, he  jumped  off  his  seat,  and  called  aloud  to 
them  to  tell  him  which  way ;  but  they  foolishly 
replied,  t«  the  N.W.,  which  was  the  way  their 
fkces  were  when  they  saw  it ;  but  the  word  was 
no  sooner  spoken  but  the  two  felloi^s  fell  a  hol- 
lowing and  roaring,  as  if  they  were  distracted, 
and  sdd  they  saw  a  rocket  rise  up  in  the  air  to 
the  eastward. 

So  nimble  were  the  men  at  this  word  that 
they  were  all  out  of  the  tent  in  a  moment,  and 
saw  the  last  bounce  or  flash  of  the  roeket  with 
the  stars,  which,  spreading  themselves  in  the  air, 
shone  with  the  usual  bright  light  that  it  is  known 
those  things  give. 


This  made  them  all  set  up  a  shout  of  joy,  as  if 
they  imagined  their  fellows,  who  were  yet  many 
miles  fiom  them,  should  hear  them;  bnt  the 
captain  and  officers,  who  knew  what  they  were 
to  do  on  this  occasion,  ran  to  their  baggage,  and 
took  out  their  own  rockets  and  other  materials, 
and  prepared  to  answer  the  signal. 

They  were  on  a  low  ground,  but  at  less  than  a 
mile's  distance  the  land  went  ascending  to  a 
round  crown  or  know],  pretty  high.  Away  they 
ran  thither,  and  set  up  a  frame  in  an  instant ; 
but,  as  they  were  making  these  preparations, 
behold,  to  oonfirm  their  news,  thfey  saw  k  third 
rocket  rise  up  in  the  air,  in  the  same  place  as 
before. 

It  was  near  an  hour  firom  the  first  flash,  as 
they  called  it,  before  they  could  get  all  things 
ready ;  but  then  they  fired  two  nxuiets  from  the 
adjoining  hill,  soon  after  one  another,  and  after 
that,  at  about  ten  minutes*  distance  of  time,  a 
third,  which  was  just  as  by  agreement,  and  was 
perfectly  understood,  the  rockets  performing 
very  well. 

Upon  this,  they  saw  another  single  rocket  rise 
up,  which  was  to  let  them  know  that  their  former 
was  seen  and  understood. 

This  was,  you  wiD  conclude,  a  very  Joyful 
night,  and  the  next  'morning  they  went  all  hands 
to  work  at  the  boats,  getting  out  of  the  creek 
early,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way ;  however, 
with  all  they  could  do,  they  could  not  go  above 
twelve  miles  that  day,  for  the  current,  setting 
over  to  the  other  shore,  had  left  them,  and  in 
some  places  they  would  have  rather  an  eddy 
stream  against  them,  and  this  discouraged  them 
a  little ;  but  depending  that  they  were  near  their 
port,  and  that  their  friends  were  not  far  oflT,  they 
were  very  cheerful.  At  night  they  looked  out 
again  for  rockets,  which  failed  not  to  rejoice  their 
hearts  again,  and  with  this  addition,  that  it  ap- 
peared their  friends  were  not  above  four  or  five 
miles  off.  They  answered  the  rockets  punctu- 
ally, and  proceeding  early  the  next  day,  they  met 
in  the  morning,  joyfully  enough,  as  has  been 
said. 

We  were  overjoyed  at  meeting,  you  msiy  be 
sure ;  but  to  see  the  pitiful  boat,  or  peiiagua, 
they  came  on  board  in,  a  little  surprised  us,  for 
indeed  it  was  a  wonder  they  should  be  able  to 
make  it  swim  under  them,  especially  when  they 
came  out  into  the  open  sea. 

As  soon  as  we  had  the  boat  on  board,  W6 
hauled  it  up  into  the  ship  for  a  relic,  and  taJung 
two  of  the  men  with  us,  we  if^anned  out  all  our 
shins'  boats  to  go  and  fetch  the  rest,  for  they  were, 
as  tnese  men  told  us,  about  seventeen  miles  up 
the  river  still,  and  could  not  come  any  further, 
their  ikoau  being  not  able  to  bring  them  along, 
and  the  river  growing  very  broad  and  dangerous^ 
The  eldest  of  my  midshiDmen  came  in  th^  first 
boat,  but  the  captain  and  the  other  stayed  with 
the  men,  who  were  very  unruly,  and  ever  and 
anon  quarrelling  and  wrangling  %hout  thdr 
wealth,  which,  indeed,  was  very  considendile ; 
but  they  weis  above  twice  as  far  up  the  river  as 
the  men  told  us,  having  halted  ister  the  boat 
left  them. 

When  our  boats  came  to  them,  tnd  took  them 
in.  I  ordered  they  should  be  set  on  shore*  and 
their  tents  pat  up  on  the  shore,  until  I  had  set- 
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tied  matttin  a  little  wHh  them,  iiaving  bad  an 
account  how  mutinous  and  fractious  tViey  had 
been ;  and  I  made  tbemall  stay  there  until  I  had 
fully  acyuflted  everything  with  them  about  their 
treasure,  whtcb,  indeed,  was  so  much  that  they 
scarce  knew  how  to  govern  themseWes  under  the 
thought  of  it. 

Here  I  proposed  oonditions  to  them  at  first ; 
that  all  the  gold  should  be  shared  before  they 
went  on  board,  and  that  it  should  be  put  on 
board  the  ship,  as  goods  for  every  man*s  siqgle 
account ;  that  I  would  give  them  bills  of  lading  j 
for  it ;  and  1  offered  to  swear  to  them  to  deliver 
it  into  every  man's  possession,  separately,  at  the 
first  port  we  should  come  to  anchor  at  in  Eng- 
land  or  France ;  and  that,  at  that  said  port,  tbey 
should  every  man  have  the  one  hundred  pounds 
I  had  promised  them,  as  above,  for  the  under- 
taking  this  journey,  delivered  to  them  in  money, 
that  is  to  say,  in  gold  dust ;  and  that  they  alone 
should  have  full  liberty  to  go  on  shore  with  it, 
and  g^  whither  they  would,  no  man  whatever 
but  themselves,  being  allowed  to  set  foot  on 
shore  in  the  same  place,  distress  excepted.  This 
they  insisted  on,  because  they  had  done  some 
things,  which,  if  I  would,  I  might  have  pursued 
some  of  them  for,  perhaps  to  the  gallows ;  but 
that  I  promised  to  forgive  them,  and  to  enquire 
no  more  after  it. 

In  a  word,  there  had  been  a  scuffle  among  them, 
in  which  one  of  their  canoes  was  overset,  as  was 
said,  and  one  of  their  number  drowned,  at  the 
same  time  when  they  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
gold;  and  some  were  thought  to  nave  dose  it 
maliciously  too. 

However  as  I  had  no  occasion  t<o  trouMe  them 
on  tl^at  score,  not  being  upon  the  spot  when  it 
was  done  ;  so  having  made  this  capitulation  with 
them  I  performed  it  punctually,  and  set  them  all  on 
shore,  with  their  wealth,  in  the  river  of  Garonne, 
in  France :  their  gold,  their  one  hundred  pounds 
reward  for  their  journey,  their  wages,  and  their 
share  of  pearl,  and  other  advantages,  made  them 
very  rich,  for  their  cargo  when  cast  up  on  shore 
might  perhaps  amount  to  about  four  hundred 
pounds  a  man.  How  they  disposed  of  themselves 
or  their  money  1  never  gave  myself  the  trouble 


to  enquire,  and  if  I  had  it  is  none  of  my  business 
to  give  an  account  of  it  here. 

We  dismissed  also  near  fourscore  more  of  our 
men  afterwards,  in  a  little  creek,  which  was  at 
their  own  request ;  for  most  of  them  having  been 
of  the  Madagascar  men,  and  by  consequence 
pirates,  they  were  willing  to  be  easy,  and  I  was 
as  willing  to  make  them  so,  and,  therefore, 
cleared  with  as  many  of  them  as  desired  it.  But 
I  return  to  our  ship. 

Having  thus  made  a  long  capitulation  with  our 
travellers,  I  took  them  all  on  board,  and  had 
leisure  enough  to  have  a  long  narration  from 
them  of  their  voyage  and  from  which  account  I 
take  the  ttbertv  to  recommend  that  part  of 
America  as  the  best  and  most  advantageous  part 
of  the  whole  globe  for  an  English  colony,  the 
cBmate,  the  soil,  and,  above  all,  the  easy  com- 
munication with  the  mountains  of  Chili,  recom- 
mending it  beyond  any  place  that  I  ever  saw  or 
read  of,  as  I  shall  further  make  appear  by  itself. 

We  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  for  England,  and  setting  sail  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Camerones,  so  the  Spa* 
niards  call  it,  the  18th  of  January,  in  which'  we 
had  a  more  difficult  and  unpleasant  voyage  than 
in  any  other  part  of  our  way,  chiefly,  because 
being  a  rich  ship,  and  not  knowing  how  affairs 
stood  la  Europe,  I  kept  to  the  northward,  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  steering  thence  to 
the  coast  of  Galitia,  where  we  touched  as  above. 
After  which  we  went  through  the  channel,  and 
arrived  safe  in  Dunkii^-road  the  12th  of  April ; 
md  from  thence  gave  private  notice  of  our  good 
fortune  to  our '  merchants  and  ownexs ;  two  of 
whom  came  over  to  us.,  and  received  at  our  hands 
such  a  treasure  as  gave  them  reason  to  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  their  adventure.  But,  to,  my 
grief,  my  particular  friend,  the  merchant,  who  put 
us  upon  all  the  curiosity  and  all  the  discovery 
you  have  heard  of,  was  dead  before  our  return ; 
which  if  it  had  not  happened,  this  new  scheme  of 
a  trade  round  the  world  had,  perhaps,  never  been 
made  public  till  it  had  been  put  in  practice,  by  a 
set  of  merchants  designed  to  be  concerned  in  it, 
from  the  new  Austrian  Netherlands. 
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